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New-Year's  Calls— The  Introduction,  &&, 

Nihdla.m 

Noou-TIme  In  tho  Meadow,  341. 

November,  753- 

Nuttlng  Party,  A— Bumping  the  Hickory-Tree,  ML 

Ourn,  Orah,  and  tho  Smoking-Cap,  186, 157. 

October,  753. 

Ocu  Tinea  in  tiii  Colonies Settlers  going  to 
Meeting,  879:  Iniuic  Bradler  carrying  Joseph 
Into  the  Settlement.  573 ; Escape  of  Hannah 
Dustin,  6ol ; Dnfcnm-ot  the  Cabin.  663;  “Lieu- 
tenant Wyinau,  creeping  up,  pul  a Bullet 
through  htm,"fi34;  “Crack  ! Crack  ! went  the 
Guns  of  the  lud Ians.”  lag ; Cutting  oH  a<^ucue 
to  bind  a Wound,  *56. 

Omelet,  "Blio-Fly."  2<M. 

On  Goan!  (Dog),  JttL 

On  Guard  (Monkey),  12. 

“ Ont  Daykamboa,"  loo. 

Opera-Gin**,  Girl  with—"  Whar  Is  yer  twine  to,  Me- 

llndy  ?"'  189. 

Organ,  A Father  playing  the,  961. 

Organ-Grinder,  The  Attack  on  the,  701. 

Orphan*,  The,  s. 

Orpheus.  A modem,  740. 

Ostrich  drawing  Carriage,  ML 

Our  Louie,  iak 

Owl  and  Frogs — “ Beautiful  Spring," &44. 

Park,  A Ride  in  the,  220. 

Pabbot,  TusSroav  or  a Parrot  and  Dog,  5;  '*  Papa 
brought  the  Materials. ''8;  Papa  feeling  Mam- 
ma, fi;  I*apa  lights  the  Henwnt,  M;  “My  Dar- 
lings are  saved?*  M;  “Hived  again  in  the  For- 
est,"^; ••  Tearing  out  Nall  after  Nail."  23 ; “I 
was  both  horrible  and  ridiculous,"  MU : *"rFriu 
adored  Hu  Mr,  "SI ; “ I go  Into  my  cage,"  31. 

Part.  Grayson,  Who  was?:— Paul,  666;  Calling  tho 
Roll,  fififc;  “ Grayson  gave  Bert  a Blow  on  the 
Chest."  688 ; The  Reconciliation,  687  ; Tho  At- 
tack on  the  Organ-Grinder,  lid;  Benny  Mal- 
low io  the  Barn.  716;  “ Mr.  Morton,  I waa 
there,"  717 ; The  Window  of  the  Counterfeit- 
er's Cell,  ixi ; Paul  as  a Chief's  Son,  Ha; 
" You're  a Chiefs  Hon,  aren't  you  ?",  *64. 

Peace-Maker,  Tlie  little,  888- 

Feacock  and  Lady,  I2L 


the  Beads, 

Perry’s  Ships  ill  the  Buy  of  Jndrio,  644. 

Persian,  Thu  fair— “ Fluffs  little  black  Face  present- 
ed itaelf,’'2fi. 

Pet  and  her  Cat.  hi. 

Piiotihjkn  AMiNmidn*,  Tiik  Htsmnv  or:— “All  Day 
he  basked  in  the  full  8plendor  of  the  Bun." 86: 
" Nyctert#  o|k-ji«1  li«-r  Eye*  to  *ec  her  vanish 
through  a Picture," 45:  “ Like  a swift  Hliodow 
It  aped  over  the  Grass."  83 : “What  Is  this? 
it  must  be  death,’*  si;  “ It  tumbled  Heels  over 
Head  with  a great  Thud,"  22. 

Picnic,  Coming  Home  from  the,  373. 

“Pie-ee,  Glmmee  more,'’  gkL 

Pigeons.  61*. 

Pig*  drawn  liltnrlfold,  in. 

Plu net  Jupiter,  The.  ‘236. 

Hunts,  Animat-,  3'jj. 

Pleasant  Day  In  the  C'ouutry,  A,  flCfl. 

Plea*ant  for  Jim,  8S4. 

Pockets,  A Boy's.  Mil 

Ponies  at  Coney  Island,  ML 

Pitman ra J.  J.  Crawley,  U;  B.  0.  Fuller,  11 


. nnirf,  ■ i , u.  • » uiici,  4 t , 

J.  J.  Wait,  Uj  Washington,  396;  Bust  “of 
Washington,  M2;  Shakespeare,  737. 

Postal  Card.  A, 921  • 

Princesses.  Three  little,  661. 

Prison  in  City  Hall  Park,  2li5;  Old  Sugar-House,  2hJL 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  ML 
Puck  and  Blossom.  394,  836. 840.  SAL 
Hi  rue,  Crochet,  lm. 

Putnam's  narrow  Escape,  2Jt 
Pi’Umeh:— Elephant,  laa.  165;  Picture,  lfft;  Orange, 
916,  Stt;  Tramp,  iKL  812:  Bossy.  319,  MQ; 
Penguin.  344,  392  ; Pasha.  424.  MU:  Dog.  440 ; 

Missing  Link.  488. 536 : Square. 
<K>u.  64n.1^.i.  72*:  Knjah,  filllL  64s ; Hand  and 
Windmill,  650 : Mariner's,  686.  144.;  Five-point- 
ed Star,  112. 

Qr  aooa  and  Lion,  613- 

Radsit  and  Hawk.  IM : Swinging  “Brer  Rabbit," 
M2;  Rabbiting  In  the  Woods,  221;  White  Rab- 
bits and  Tar  Babv,  1821 ; JUbbits  In  the  Com, 
110. 

Railroad  Car,  Ten  little  Ladles  In  a,  4&L 
Raplds,  Frwi  crossing  the,  by  a Hope,  718. 

Rats  dancing—'*  Wouldn't  yon  like  to  cotnc  in  ?"916- 
Rat  that  lived  lu  a Mill,  The,  211. 

Raven.  Nan ncl to  feeding  the,  liL 
Recess  at  the  Academy,  472. 

Ret  libation — Frogs  throwing  Stones,  536. 
Hhluocerus  and  l^diraa  drinking,  6ti). 

Rivals,  The— Latly  and  Peacock,  I2L 
Kohinson  CruaoL-,  Boys  playing,  2L 
Robinson  Crusoe  Jiid.  887. 

Rose-Bud,  BeCttoa  of,  422. 

“ Roses  blow.  Some  one  cares  how,"  fifll. 

Rug,  Canvas,  Kmhruldered,  Hh. 

Haii-oum,  Young,  from  the  “HI.  Mary',*>'’  Hi  Bailor 
Buy.  245  ; One-legged  Stiilor,  8flt. 

Santa  Clan*  rcadv  to  start,  II;  Santa  Claua  and  Bo- 
Peep,  68;  Looking  for  Santa  Claus.  78;  Santa 
Clau*  at  the  Van  Johnson*'—"  Lnr'  lm5ia  you, 
Honey  bugs!  yo'  fuu  got  Tings  mixed,’'  tkt 
Snmvig.-  Puntlev 
"Saved  nt  last  J"  ltd). 

Scarf,  Knitted,  m 

School-Boys  watting  for  tiielr  Turn,  8L 
SchiKil.  Cold  Morning  in,  22L 
Screw. Heads,  Imltntlnn,  744. 

Hf  A-BBRRxm :— 688, 568,  DSD,  Ei 
Ben  Cacumbera.  37 : Gathering  them.  37 : The  Pro- 
ecs*  of  8caWTng,  2±\  Bolling  amrCurlng,  2L 
Seals,  Shooting,  377. 

Son-side  Adventure,  A,  8Tta. 

Sea-Shle,  Children  at  the,  6fi7. 

Seed.  A tlnv,  4?o. 

Hooking  UIb  Fortune,  109. 

Selkirk  s,  Alexander,  Monument,  G2&. 

September,  783. 

UluulowM  of  Great  Men— Napoleon  III.  and  Welling- 
ton, ML 

Shakespeare  at  the  age  of  Twelve,  I2L 
Sukll-1m*ii :— I'lva,  604;  Scallops, Ml;  Shrimp, 604; 
Hermit-Crab,  fru:  Pipe-Fish.  tklB:  Dandy-Crab, 
608 : Swell- Fish,  608^  Sea-Robln,  6o5;  Oyster 
Drill,  608 : Sea-Horse,  005. 

Shinny  on  the  Ice,  237. 

Sin  in Bringing  home  Christman  Green,  fid;  Yacht 
'* Hcnrlette,"  76;  Shi|M>  Past  and  Present— 
Ships  ol  ColumbuB,  lfil ; Norwegian  Ship  of 
tenth  Century,  Ml ; “ May-flower  " MI;  Guam 
Steiun-Sbip  of  to-day.  Ml;  American  Clipper, 
Ml : Life  on  a Training-Ship,  2L1 : In  the  Arc- 
tic Regions,  87T ; " Bon  Homn..-  Richard"  and 
“ Serapla"  fight,  010 ; “ Constellation"  and  '*  La 
Vengeance"  fight,  fifil;  "Constitution"  and 
**  Guentere,"  o!2 ; " E**cx,"  “ Pbcebe,”  and 
" Cherub,"  (See  " Across  the  Ocean.") 
Shipwreck— “Saved  at  last !’’  19k. 

Shooting  In  the  Woods,  997. 

Singapore,  Loading  at,  393. 

Six  little  People,  M, 

Sratino  1 “ SU  and  1 will  hold  yon  up,"  186; 

“Hurt?  no.  Indeed!"  160;  A Ride  In  tits 
Park.  225 : Shinny  on  the  Ice,  2112 ; A Mother’s 
Anxieties,  409. 

Skipping,  Fox.  Hare,  and  Stork,  97 &. 

Sky-Rocket,  Johnny  riding  on  a.  Lid, 
i Hied,  a cheap.  How  to  make,  1114 ; Boy*  on  a Sled 
I — Blissfully  unconscious,  M2;  Painfully  cod- 

I scIoub.  Ml;  Children  on  a Hlod— Morn  willing 
1 than  able,  2LL 


S1.EIG1MNO Getting  a Hitch.  136;  Aunt  Snley'a 
Firat  Ride,  lai;  Passing  the  Batteries,  217. 
Sloop,  3l!i  I Plan*  for  Sloop.  3uS. 

Snails,  fiji. 

Snow-balling— “ Fire  away  J*  122;  Pn*dng  the  lot- 
teries, 21  . 

Know-Crystals,  177. 

Snow-Flower,  The 
Snow-Sh(K9*,  At  > 374. 

Soapbox!  Icon, ' 4. 

Soldier*  marc.  -yVashlngton's  Birthday,  117; 
Cavalry  reviewed  by  the  Infantry,  497. 

"OM  Times  In  tin-  Colonic*.") 

“ Son*  or  the  Brave."  70S  mil 
Spniiixh  Dancer.  The,  2JS. 

Sparrow*.  Feeding  the,  153. 

Hpider,  Bird-eating,  iMi 

Spider,  Tommy's  Experiment  with  a Toy,  344. 

Sj»oon-Fa«*,  0L 

Sports.  Fall  (three  Illustrations),  IJfl. 

Sii»rt» : — See  “Archery,"  “Boating,"  “ Coasting," 
“ Fishing,"  "Game*,"4' Skating." 

Hrjnlrrels  and  Wild-Cat*,  HL 
Stable  Talk,  fidL 

Stained  Glass,  Imitation  (five  Figures),  11± 

Stamps,  Postage,  lit. 

Star,  How  to  cut  a tlvo-pointed,  713. 

Steaiultoat,  Frwl's,  4S-L 
Stcam-Knginc  out  of  a Tin  Can,  115. 

Steam-Strip,  The  first  Ocean,  MI ; Ocean  Steam- 
ship of  today,  ML 

Steam- Yacht,  Model  and  Plans  for  n,  512. 
Stickleback*, 

“ SL  Mary’*,"  Gntduatea  of  the,  1L 
Storm  Petrel,  The,  *36. 

“ Stray*”— Child  antlFlg, i4L 
Stump  Puscie,  479.  6'Ai. 

Sue*  Canal,  In  Hie,  IkdL 

Summer  Boarder,  The,  Monos,  aud  two  Visitor*,  158. 

laa. 

Sun  at  Midnight,  The,  2SS. 

Squ-Hotmet*,  Two  little,  468. 

Sun-Dial,  A.  m. 

Su*pen*e,  47:7. 

“Swim.  I*  teaming  to," Ml. 

Swimming.  409 : A free  Swimming  Bath.  CC8 : Boys 
swim  ml  ng-  Sudden  Appearance  uf  the  Scbool- 
MtetrcMt,  a&L 
Swing.  Girl  In  a.  1 49. 

Sycc  on  Duty,  The,  2££L 

Tai»po«.«,  fiSiL 

Tale  uf  a Tall,  The  (three  Illustrations),  277. 
Tarantula,  Toy,  4115. 

Tea,  Loading,  at  ilutig-Kong,  425. 

Tea  Plantation,  A — Gathering  the  Leaver,  Drying 
Tea  In  the  Sun.  Drying  over  Charcoal,  856. 
Telegraph  Pole,  Boy  up  «,  4.17 
TelercojK',  The  great  l-apiutorinl.  2£L 
Thankngiving  Dream,  A Greedy  Boy's,  Si 
That  Boy.  ILL 
“Three  Children," The,  864- 
Three  Tabbies,  41k 
Tiger,  Royal  Bengal,  4HU. 

Tired  out,  112. 

l/Tt  Blte?"2tk 
Top-sy-turvy,  319- 

Tortulse  madt-  out  of  a Walnut  Sltell,  136 
Tournament,  The,  12. 

Track,  Butterfly  on  the,  149. 

Training-Ship,  Life  on  board  a— Furling  Sail.  311 ; 
Bath-Room,  211 ; School-Room,  912 ; Dining- 
Room,  211 ; Orlop  Dock,  212 ; Bread  and  Trea- 
cle, 2111;  Gun  Practice.  213;  Firing  a Salute, 
iliL  (See  “St.  Mary  VO 

Tramp,  Aunt  Patty  and  the,  130;  The  Tramp  Puz- 
zle,^ 

Trolly  got  hi*  Jumping-Jack,  How  (eight  Illustra- 
tion*), 648. 

Trunk,  Little  Girl  on  a— “I'm  all  ready,” 32iL 

Tube-Flower,  QUJL 

Tuba,  Children  rowing  in,  41L 

Tug  of  War.  The,  7 04. 

Tumbler  Trick,  UAL 

Turkey  made  out  of  a Chestnut,  lafi. 

Turkey,  The  Thanksgiving.  25;  Too  much  Turkey 
—The  K setter's  Dream,  22;  "Three  Bnttlea  of 
Anti-fat,  if  you  please,”  32;  “And  they  got 
the  Turkey/ fli 
Twins,  Feeding  the,  33. 

Umsbxlla,  Jeanlo  ami  the,  108- 
I'nwelcutue  Guest,  An,  Qfi<L 

Vacation  Days,  613 

Valentine,  To  my, Ml;  His  first  Valentine,  184 ; The 
first  Valentine,  MiL 
Viola’*  Sketch—  Suxettr,  636 
Violets,  Child  gathering.  n>l. 

Violin— Toni  playing  a Christmas  Anthem,  OL 

W utino  for  their  Tnrn,  3L 
Walking  Mutch,  Children's,  89T. 

Wally,  The  Wreck-Boy- El»ir's  Sketch,  618:  Start- 
ing the  Light,  649:  A Signal,  649 : Wally’s 
Home, 

Waltzing  Fairy,  m. 

Washer- Woman,  The  little,  422. 

Washington,  Georgs,  197. 

Washington,  Grokov,  Tint  Stout  or:— HI*  Birth- 
Place,  394 ; Washington  takes  Command  of 
tho  Army,  340;  Trumbull's  Portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, 396 : Bust  of  Washington,  463. 

Wasp,  Boy  stung  bv  a,  fltwL 
Waler-Crwaiat,  Gathering  the,  MIL 
Water-Spout,  Hhuoting  the,  880. 


1 X I)  E X 


t ater-Thynm,  mo. 

v/ayward  Donkey,  The,  and  hie  FrieiuU, 

W mset  ancl  Frogs,  fit 
Weathercocks,  MI. 

Wee  Boy  in  Church,  The,  422. 

Weighing  the  Itahy,  fi±L 

Westminster  School— The  School-Room,  UtL 

Whaling,  5H2. 

Wife,  My  little,  *11;  Me  and  my  little  Wile,  lift. 


Wiooi.i*  :—u,  a,  ?«,  IMi  axi.flUi,  4&g.  65a,  fra. 
iflO- 

Wild-Cata  and  Squirrel  a.  99. 

Winter  Morning,  A,  1 tM>_ 

Wolvc*  and  Enin,  224, 

Worn  hat.  The.  urn)  the  Mandarin,  73ft. 

Work's  n Mint  — WUberTs  Notion,  Wliat'a  yonr 
Name,  B<iy  2±  A Kunawuv,  Under  the  Cuest- 
nut-Tro-,  lOL 


Yaoht,  A Modal-  M7 : The  “ Henrietta."  70 : Minia- 
ture I (• -gut la,  lilt ; Modal  ot  a steam- Yacht, 
&li ; Some  oncer  Raring  Craft,  fltl- 
Yaclit  Clul),  The  'Longshore,  un  lie  Annual  Cruise, 
6«H. 

Zzmus  and  Rhinoceros  drinking,  44'J. 

Zoological  Purudtsc  for  Children,  007. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


A cans*  m Oobak  ; on,  a Boy ’a  Flint  Voyao*  *53,  I 
849,  *67.  «S«,  >00,  313.  33*.  345.  803.  380.  *94,  4lj 

Advice,  Bite  of,  flU. 

Africa,  Home  Inhahitanta  of,  £32. 

Albatross,  The,  336. 

Al|»*,  An  Adventure  in  the,  l£d- 
Amazon,  Inner. ta  on  the,  1Q2. 

Ambbicvn  Navy.  Thb  Hyoiv  or  the: — 824,  5*4,  Ml, 
fiTX. 

l&L 

Animals,  Friendship  of,  U;  Remarkable  Animals, 
Relative  Age  of  Animals,  32. 

Ante.  Homes  of  the  Farming,  flft3;  Thu  l'araaol  ami 
the  Foraging  Ants,  7 An 
AprO-Fool,  *ftl. 

A<|iiajium.  Hall-water,  6ft* ; Prrslv-water,  CIS). 

Arab  Gentleman.  Mishaps  of  an,  ILL, 

Art  Manufactures,  1 IKL 

Art  Works,  Curious, and  Artists.  143. 

Ashea,  The,  that  made  the  Trees  bloom,  filfi. 
Astbomomy ' Talks  on  Astronomy,  Our  own 
Htar,  li2;  llow  many  Worlds";  tori. 

Aont  Pam  became  a Smuggler,  llow,  BS. 

Aunt  Sukey's  first  Hlrigh-Rlde,  HIL 
Australian  Animals. •ii.i- 
Avlary,  Hour  to  make  a»,  415. 

Baity  King,  The,  SOL 
Bag.  Embroidered,  *■>!. 

Bag,  Travelling,  for  Pets,  4JL 
Balloon  Voyage,  Charley's,  457. 

Bamboo,  The  shortest ; or.  How  to  catch  a Thief,  2fiL 
Baptizing  Coptic  Babies,  731. 

Barometers,  Nature's,  3. 

Bath,  The  Leflann  of  the,  is« 

Battle  on  the  Buffalo  Range,  A,  433- 
Bears,  The  Twin.  13 ; The  White  Bear  of  the  Arctic 
Regions,  1*T|  Tricking  Bruin,  313:  A Bear 
Story,  iH:  The  Grizzly  Bear.  ALL 
Beauties  of  the  Under-ground  World,  ifiL 
Beetles.  5*3. 

Bicycling,  4*L 

BiuitT  O'lhiLAK Wfl,  3PL  1*3,  252. 

Billy's  great  Speech,  hi1T~^ 

Bird's  Life,  Eighty  Years  of  a,  141. 

Bishop  Halt. i.  *i\. 

Blackberry  Picker,  The  biggest,  537. 

Blow-Pipe,  The  Pocket, BO. 

Blue  Grotto,  The,  38ft. 

Boarding-school  Club,  A.  290. 

Bosr-llnuting  In  Japan,  lUtL 
Boars,  Wild,  i2L 
Boat-race,  A,  nt  Yarrow,  Afta. 

••  Bom“  Fish,  The,  590. 

Boraav,  Kvsy:-«S7.  393.  39*.  4*1.460.083.  587. 

Bottle,  The  Magic,  L 

Boy  Emigrant.  The,  In  Russia,  ftftft. 

Boys,  The,  and  Unde  Josh,  Ri. 

Bravery  Is  of  no  Nation,  77ft. 

Bravest  of  the  Brave.  18S. 

Bmtvit  Hwias  Bor, Ths:— 1,9117J*C1S*1*9,30.M.IA, 
Butterfly  and  Worm,  1*9. 

Caudy 's  Clock  Party,  131. 

Camping  out,  3tK 
Candle  Trick h,. Vis. 

Canoe,  A cheap,  -H-Vi. 

Canton  Boat-Boy,  Chln-Fsn,  The,  5*2;  The  Streets 
of  Canton,  424. 

Carpenter's  Sermon,  The,  AAL 
Castle,  An  Ancient,  3*4. 

Catacomb*  of  Paris.  The,  53ft. 

Cathedral,  St.  Peter1*,  ill. 

Cat  Show,  The,  4L 
Cat's-meat  Man.  The.  25ft 
Chamois,  The,  and  their  Foca,  CL 
Champion,  2 EL 

Cuabadks  : — 146.  *16,  *W.  *43.  *96.3*4.  *40,  flft*.  figfl : 
Decapi Uteri  Ctiarade,  326 ; Double  Acrostic 
Chnnule,  Hi 

Charley  Beimel's  Ghost  Story,  11A 
Chatterbox  ami  Chatterhay.  88ft. 

Chautauqua.  Young  People  at,  A2A. 

Children's  Paradise,  A.  fife. 

Children's  Sayings,  21L 
Child  linger,  The,  i&L 
Chin-Fan,  The  Canton  Boat-Boy,  3*3. 

Chinese  Sc.h«Ki]-Uonm,  Fun  in  a,  374. 

Christmas  Green,  The  beautiful,  fill. 

Christ  mas  Story,  A,  61. 

Claudlrie's  Doves  <U3. 

Clock,  A wonderful,  244;  Clock,  the  Tail,  A22. 
Coachy,  729. 

Coasting  in  Russia,  4L 
Coins,  Old  Scottish,  *7*. 

Combustion,  About  671. 

Conjuring  Tricks— Fire-eating— Candle  Trick,  OUL 
Corn-stalk  Cattle,  739 
Crabbing  Adventure,  A,  ML 


Sift,  669,  ftl  I.  6*7.  643.  ftftft. 
Angel  in  the  Lilly  Family,  The, 
Animal-Plants. 


Cruh,  How  a,  changes  hla  Clothes,  687. 

Cuckoo,  The  naughty,  and  the  Bobuiluks,  32fL 
Cucnlus,  llow  to  make  «,  4H»- 
Cucumber*,  Sea-,  IT. 

Czar's  Fish,  The,  212. 

Daibiks,  Story  of  the,  £62. 

Dare's  great  Lunch.  ATI. 

Dead-letter  Ottos,  The.  n*. 

Diamund  Merchants.  The  young,  *S3. 

Diamonds,  Three  famous,  i*9. 

Disolwdlenl  Soldier.  A.  356. 

Divers,  Professional,  323. 

Dogs,  Stories  of  120 : A wise  Dog,  1 ft4 ; Another 
sagocions  Bog,  iftl;  A fonr-foofed  Measeii- 
ger,  237 : An  OfllcerV  Dog.  ilkj;  The  Carr  of 
I logs,  ii£* ; The  big  Dog's  Lesson,  462 : A Dog 
that  could  cipher,  iSS. 

Doll,  A St.  Lino,  4*7, 

Dolls,  Bessie  lionls  her— Trouble  In  the  Play-Room, 
2&;  Dolls,  Paper,  Voyage  of  Uie,4AL 
Donkey,  The  Wayward,  3a7, 

Kaoi.cs  and  their  Way*,  17ft. 

Earth,  llow  this  solid,  keeps  changing,  IfiL 
Earthquake,  That,  21L 
Earthquakes  In  Chili,  4*0. 

Easter  Flowers,  liifi. 

Eaton,  William  — A Soldier  of  Fortune,  *7*. 

Egg  Tombola,  The,  imx 
KgvptUti  Wonder*.  798. 

Klenhant.  The  Baby,  22L 
Embroidery  for  Girls,  77i. 

Engine  down,  I low  he  brought  hla,  3ft*. 

Eiitertalning  Friends,  653. 

Ermine,  The, *17. 

Faibv  Painters,  The,  12Q. 

Family  Story-Teller,  The— Story  of  Ohcd,  Ornh,  and 
the  Smoking-Cap,  15ft;  Story  of  Grandma.  Lo- 
renzo, and  the  Moukey,  HI ; Story  of  the  Hum- 
mer Boarder,  Mosea,  and  two  Visitors,  lti7. 
Fancy-Work,  1^  3^,  *«,  13ft.  *28.  *04,771. 

Fans,  .Something "about,  fr>7. 

Fen i,  Tlie  Koval,  4ft. 

Fete  Days  in  France, 410. 

FH Uxii  l’uzxle.  The  new,  520. 

Fire,  New  York's  first  Great,  lfil. 

Kins<-aling,  ftftk. 

Flro-fly  Game,  The,  21ft. 

Fish,  A terrible,  l ftft : Gross- Fish,  133:  Saw-Fish,  155 
Flower-Pots  for  Rooms,  Lli, 

Flower  that  grew  In  a Cellar,  The,  LL 
Fording  a River  In  Central  Asia,  Ii!2, 

Foreign  Tongura,  The  Advantages  of,  11H- 
For  Mamma's  Hake.  *1?. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  2ft. 

Frank's  War  with  the  Coons,  693. 

Frog.  Found  In  a,  7iaTL 

Gauks— What  the  Boys  and  Girls  played  *000  Years 
ago,  22fl ; The  Game  of  tRmgraphy,  iS8 ; A 
Game  for  a rainy  Day,  695. 

OeeM,  How  the,  aavea  the  Baby,  fLtft. 

Genius,  Tlw  little,  liL 
(»eogra|>biial  (tame.  A,  32S. 

Geography.  The  Game  of,  *$a. 

Ghost  Story.  Charley  Bennetts,  lift. 

Gibraltar,  The  Rock  of,  U, 

Glove  Case,  LL 

Gold  Diggings  of  Ireland,  1HL 
Golden  Grave,  The,  fl. 

Gold-Fish.  44. 

Uoud-NIghL  The,  filfi. 

Good  Samaritan,  A,  w ho  would  not  tell  hla  Name,  **p. 
Grandma,  Izirenzo,  and  the  Monkey,  171. 

Grant.  Gi-m-ral  -The  Sehool-Childrcti's  Welcome,  94. 
G ready  little  Motts.-,  The,  iJijL 
Gunpowder  Plot,  A,  ft3tt. 

Gymnastic  Exercises,  fi. 

II  AMoiao  by  a Thread,  T13- 
Happy  Clou,  The,  UHL 
Hard  Swim.  A.  1*3. 

Hare  ami  Hounds,  23 : Hare*,  wild  and  tame,  1*5 ; 

Hare  and  Badger.  476 ; Pitiful  Hare,  Vic. 

Hats,  Ancient,  2L 
llawks, 

Hawks.  Three  young,  71ft. 

Hermit  nnd  the  RohWrs,  The,  *19. 

“ He's  mv  Friend,-  43ft. 

Hetty,  jig, 

tllppopntaimis.  The,  2M. 

Historical  Atwcdolr,  fiMi, 

Hobby-horse  Regiment,  The,  804. 

Honey  com  Ins,  Living.  *ftft. 

Ilonras  ami  Dogs,  22. 

Hottest  Spot  on  Kvrth,  The,  4S. 

How  do  they  grow  ? 491. 

How  Gil  pluy<-,|  Ventriloquist.  642. 

How  Tod  and  Kitty  camped  out,  ftfttl 


llow  the  littls  Smiths  p»t  their  Fourth -of -July 
Money,  42L. 

ITow  Trotty  got  Ills  .Tumping  Jack.  A*A 

Ii simply  Duinpiy  and  the  Magic  Firi>C'rackers, ALL 

Hunting  Adventure,  A,  17ft,  217. 

Hunting  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  37ft. 

Hygrometere,  arid  how  to  make  them,  *13- 

loBX.Ths,  422. 

Ice-Block,  A Voyage  on  an.  ML 

Indin,  Monkeys  ot,  LLI ; A letter  from  India,  579. 

Indian  Game,  An.  4<i4. 

Indians  and  Mio-,  How  to  make.  312 : How  the  In- 
dians were  w rouged,  49ft. 

Information  Cnrrls  for  Schools  The  English  Lan- 
guage, 3ft* ; The  Sun  a*  a Worker,  4U1 ; About 
Combustion,  07 1. 

Iu  I. nek,  LL 
In  September, £E&. 

Inserts,  The  Parmliae  of,  RB. 

Ireland,  Gold  Diggings  ot,  1p7. 

Jack  HoiNia,  Little.  134.  • 

Japam-se  Wine- Flowers,  420:  Japanese  Children, 
M2 : Japanese  Life,  In7. 

Ji-arde  1/ow  rie,  lira  young  Immigrant,  lji&. 

Jed’s  First  Half.  03x. 

Jelly-Fish.  A gigantic  12. 

Jerusalem,  From  a Window  In, .VI 7. 

Joe  and  Blinky,  125. 

John  Goodnow,  How,  got  Ids  own  Way,  397. 

Jokes.  Practical,  2112, 

Jolly  I log's  Practical  Joke,  The.  223. 

Jounthan  bewitched  the  Chickens,  llow,  *19. 

Kino  Jitck-o'- Lantern,  The,  770. 

King  s Bahy,  The,  Rtfi. 

Kite,  Sim  vcddoFB,  3*3. 


Lapt  PntMMosK 107,  1*3.  139. 
Lafayette's  first  WnumfTTL 
I.n»i  Battle  or  the  Uevolutlmi,  The,  SL 
Lll't  Fun,  122. 

Lily's,  The  great,  Mission,  ail. 

Little  Cousin  Itunn.-i,  ftl!/. 

Little  Delitiqneiit,  The,  3d. 

Little  Fat  I in  1,44ft. 

Little  Maitue.  err 
'Longshore  Yacht  Club,  Tin*,  6A7. 

Lost  Check,  The,  3*p. 

Lynx,  The,  ILL 


Mapuba,  A little  Girl’s  Impressions  of,  242. 

Magic  Spinel,  The,  *79. 

Mahmoud  the  Syce,  353. 

Mancosteen,  Tlie,  ii2L 
Maple  Sugar,  3fri. 

Muralmtis  and  Hyenas,  3s*. 

MargottcV  Story,  3ft. 

Master  Noble's  Lesson,  78ft. 

Mathematical  Curiosltv,  A,  713. 

Mesmeric  Trick,  Mo, 

Metric  System  in  Coins,  The,  221 
Mice,  llow  to  make  Indians  and.  SI*. 

Mimir's  Well,  flSft. 

Mine,  At  tlie  Bottom  of  n.  *0. 

Miner,  An  honest,  22L 
Mines,  Stories  from  the, ML 
MiBTuri’L  Mauio:— 62i>,  rc>«. 

Misfits, 

Miss  Pamela  PI mnst one's  Piano,  422. 

Mtas  Va»  WlRXU'k  Nav:— 4S3,  600,  Slfl. 

Mohawk  Bowmen.  The,  Mft. 

Monkey  and  the  llawk,  The,  4fl^. 

Monkeys  of  India,  HT. 

Moomsuinrus  : - ~iXT.  793 

Mobai-  Prawns, Tiik:— 426.  **L 460.477, 4ft9. 609, 6*5, 

040.  657.  M9  ftftft.  fri7.  W.1CTS,~Z5L~^ 

Morocco),  .YNrhooi  in,  ‘.'Mi, 

Mother  Goose's  May  Party,  373. 

Mountain,  Climbing  a.  Three  Miles  I1lgh,lM. 
Mouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  2S. 

Mr.  Harvey's  Housekeeper,  and  Nan's  Examination- 
Day,  42ii. 

Mr.  Martin's  Game,  445 ; Mr.  Martin's  Scalp,  422; 

Mr.  Martin's  Eye,  ft**  ; Mr,  Martin's  I^g,  73-ft 
Mbmo:— Animals  that  love,  238 ; “ Good-Night  and 
Good-Morning .”3j>j  LfTTTe  Blnlle,  R>i;  A Fox 
went  out  In  a Hungry  Plight,  ltlft : “1  am  the 
Lad  in  the  Kim-  and  White,"  245 ; *'  The  Lad 
in  the  Cadet  Gray,"  408;  "TEetid  that  fol- 
lows the  Plough,"  <>46;  Musical  Anecdote,  64ft. 


Nasot  IIaxsos's  Project,  312. 

Narrow  Bscaiws,  Two,  sal. 

Ned's  Snow-House,  22fi. 

Nettle’s  Valentine,  US. 

New-Year's  Errand,  The,  II ; New-Year's  Gifts, 
Nile,  A Sail  on  the,  12fi. 

Nohlsswe  Oblige.  2^7. 

Norsk  Story,  A,  199. 
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Onm,  Onih,  him!  the  Smoking-Cap,  1M- 
Officcre  Dog,  All,  803. 

Old  Hannibal,  563- 
Oi.«  Tines  IN  tiik  CoLOWint  485,  618,  671,  601,  MO, 
qk3.  :i9.  la*.  — — — 

One  Touch  of  Nature,  42, 

“Out  Pnykumhoa,''  lufl. 

Optical  Tests,  SflQ. 

Out  in  the  Storm,  fifth 

Patntino  the  Pace,  liL 
Park,  A jolly  Day  in  the,  ML 
Parrot*,  Cure  of,  9fil. 
ruKiir,  Stouv  nr  a 6,  18,  98,  81- 
Patrtot,  A brave,  15*. 

Pai  i.  Grayson,  Who  was  ?— 666,  6M.  701,  714,  783, 
747.146. 

Pi-*rl*,  Iteal  and  Imitation,  639- 
Prroil  Draw  ma : - 949.  Ml. 

Ten*,  Steel,  The  Invention  nf,  690. 

Perfume,  Acre*  of,  jg ; Perl  unite,  36. 

Perpetual  Motion,  23IL 
Fenian,  The  fair,  M, 

Pniios-  avion.  A 964, 

Pet*,  Household,  UfSL. 

Philately,  A Chat  a>H»nt,  448. 

Philemon's  Circa*,  mo. 

Piiotoorn  ani>  Niotkuis,  Tint  Histobt  or -36.  44, 

M,  O,  fO,  2!i 

PIckleTWny,  cave  the  German  Teacher  a Present.  603. 
Pigeons.  Carrier-,  22;  How  they  help  the  Doctor,  40*8- 
Pigs,  Blind,  jw. 

Pig's  Penny,  The,  488. 

Pig.  This  Ifitle,  stnid  at  Home,  SL2. 

Pistils,  Animiil-,  !r80. 

Podilie  nnd  Dick  at  the  Free  Bath,  564. 

Polly,  &UL 
Poor  Ben.  65s. 

Pop's  Idea  of  Fun,  222. 

Poets!  Curd'*  Story,  The,  221, 

Po*T-orricr  Box " 

1 1 S.  IM,  1841,  lw,  i?,,  ii»f,  an,  a.*’/,  aw,  am,  ai^, 

W4,  STo.  %5T,  &48.  HST,  3T4.  3S<I,  4iig,  4H,  4.H.-»,  464, 

rat  .y-*,  ssc  y<».  r»vi.  nf\  gn;  Mu,  <ag, 

ps ,Tr^  th 

Posy  Parker  s Halloween,  JEL 
Potatoes,  Where  did,  come  from  ? IQL 
Preny  Chamber,  Tin*.  4. 

Prescott,  General,  sod  the  Yankee  Boy,  lai 
Princess,  A Imre,  2S2. 

Prison  Ships,  New  York,  Hn, 

Prisons,  New  York,  in  1776-77,  214L 
Probabilities,  old,"  £L 

Professor,  The,  on  Twinkling,  X5_i  “Old  Probabili- 
ties," 94;  Our  own  Star.  188;  Time.  170;  llow 
many  World*?  235  ; Flowers.  4*17 
Puck  and  Bloesom,  324,  iM. 

Fame,  Crochet,  luQ. 

Putnam'*  narrow  Escape,  22. 

Pmua:-Ull«r  Pusale,  s_;  Mathnnnlicnl.  !«*  gttj 
A Larin  Word  Square,  lfifi;  Broken  Rhyme*, 
2UQ;  Piuzle*  from  young  Contributor*.  (See 
“ Post-offlco  Box.”) 

OrrmrR  Racin''  Craft,  Some,  ft! 7. 

4£itkk*ilver  Mines  in  Peru,  126. 


Radiiits’  Fete,  IM;  Itahhit  Day.  S97:  White  Rab- 
hits  and  TaFBahy,  iM ; Kablilta  to  Find,  115. 
Rat  Race, The  Adventure*  of  a.  461. 

Red  Willow  and  Its  l- sea.  JI2. 

Rlhbon  Dance,  2uo. 

River,  a Imrleti.  Tracking,  ifiiL 

RoIiImt  Bluebird.  The,  951  - 

Ilohlii,  Mol  her,  llow,  called  n new  Mate,  HA. 

RoMtoou  Crusoe's  Island,  627. 

Roll's  Navy,  'HI. 

Hone-Bush,  The  nldtst,  in  the  World,  22 
Hovering*'  Fourth.  The,  610:  The  Hovering*  at  Co- 
ney Island,  flat. 

Hoy  id  Blacksmith,  The,  334. 

Royal  Treasuries,  A Peep  Into,  2UL 
Hug,  Canvas,  Embroidered,  its. 

Russian  Sentry,  A wide-awake,  11)0 

Balt  and  its  Value.  809 

Halt,  How,  was  formerly  made,  696 

Sandy  Hook  - Its  Story.  22£. 

Santa  Claus  visit*  the  \ an  Johnsons,  12, 

Scarf,  Knitted,  MH 

Schools,  Tim  Boys',  of  England—' Westminster,  3i7. 
Hchuyler,  General,  and  the  Toriua,  'isi. 

Screw-heads,  Imitation,  744. 

Hea-Breexes,  Ml,  .vj®,  ot^  UHL 
8*a-Cncnmbcr*j  27. 

H«-a-slde  Adventure,  539 
Secret  wa*  stolen.  How  the,  421. 

Hocking  his  Fortune,  109. 

Setting  the  Brook  to  work, 4311. 

Shakespeare,  737. 

Ship,  School-,  “St  Mary's,"  IJfo  on  the,  10_;  now 
sunken  Ships  are  raised,  Si;  Shins  past  and 
present,  tfi'i ; The  little  Ship*  of  the  Water 
Streets,  i^l;  Shijr-lmllding,  4*4;  The  Ship  of 
the  Desert,  fill:  New  York  PHion-Shifta,  il£. 
Skate*  were  Bone*,  When,  141. 

Slain  hy  her  Defender,  2 
Smuggler,  How  Aunt  Pam  became  a,  23. 
Snow-Flower,  The,  fifk 
Snow,  I/wf  in  the,  ill. 

Snow,  The  Hidden  Beauties  of  the,  177. 

Soapbox tienn.  Tile,  ?a'h 

Hnlillur  of  Fortune,  An  Atnerlcau,  474. 

Sun*  of  Die  Brave,  24L 
Sparrow,  The  House-,  153. 

Spider,  Tim  Trnp-dnor,  41 ; Spiders  that  kill  Birds, 
12fL;  A Spider1*  Instinct,  392. 


Sponges,  24. 

Squirrels  and  Wild-Cat*,  SO. 

Stained  Glass,  Imitation, IHL 

Star,  Our  own,  12L 

“ St-  Mary’s,’’  Life  on  the,  lfL 

St.  Peter's,  at  Home— A great  Cathedra),  11L 

St.  Ulric  Doll,  A,44L 

Steam-Engine  out  of  a Tin  Can,  A,  713. 

Steeples,  True  Stories  about.  670. 

Storm  Petrol,  The,  2M. 

Strange  Fellow- Voyager,  A,  2h/L 
Suuiac  Hunting,  25L 

Summer  Boarder, The,  Moses,  and  two  Visitor*,  LiL 
Sun  at  Midnight,  The,  2£L 
S mi- Dial,  A.  222. 

Sunflower,  The  useful,  8A4. 

“ Swim,  sir,  I can,"  2. 

Swiss  Man,  The  111  tie,  ikiL 


T ah  Jin,  The,  ami  the  Wolves,  214. 

Taking-  not  Stealing,  124. 

Tartar,  Mv. 

Tea  Plantation,  Visiting  a,  f»66. 

Telescope,  The  Boy's,  fL 

Thom])««>ii,  Mr.,  nnd  tlie  Bumble-Bee,  33a. 

Throwing  Light.  148. 408. 

Tiger,  The.  479,  1 

Time,  Old  Father,  tfifl. 

Toad.  Tlie  old,  old,  490. 

Toklo,  A Dinner  In, 422. 

Tom  Chester’s  Silver  Mine,  QLL 
Tournament,  Tire,  17. 

Training-Ship,  Life  on  Board  a,  211. 

Tree  Album.  A,  497. 

Tree,  The  largest.  In  the  World,  56. 

Trick.  M earn  eric.  630 ; Tricks,  Conjuring,  6483- 
T roily  got  his  .lumping-lark.  How,  54t». 
Trouble  In  the  PlavKoom,  95. 

Tnrkey,  Tlmy  got  the,  £cL 
Turtle,  Laud,  Letter  from  a,  371- 
Twenty  Miles  nn  Hour, 4L 
Twins,  The,  m. 

Two  Ancient  Families, 


T'nci*  Kbenerer's  1'mbrella,  flOfl. 

Uncle  Phil’s  Thlmhle,  m 
Under-ground  World,  Denuties  of  the,4lL 
I'nlnviUfl  tJuest,  The,  HiiL 


Van  WiKXLi's,  Miss,  Nap,  483, 500,  M5. 
Vrtuvlsr.  A little  Uirl'r  AbccIH  of.hli 
VI*  Brindisi,  22L 
Viola's  Sketch, 


WAt.r.v.  tlie  Wreck-Boy,  IU9. 

Wawiiaoton,  Groans,  TBit  Stout  or 828,  839, 864, 
JSJ.  878.  S«6,  4 1 1,  434.  446,  468. 

Water-Tresses,  An  Apmnfni  of,  444. 

Weaaela  ami  Frogs,  59. 

Wedding,  Tin*  Clrildreii'*,  174. 

Well-meaning  Little  Busybody,  A.  467. 

Waalminsler  .vhool.itC. 

Whnt  the  Battle*  mild,  flfrP. 

White  Pebble  Pit.  The.  m 
“ Wiggle*,"  Origin  of,  24 ; to  Contributors  of,  4M. 
Will's  Belgian  Night,  u L. 

Winged  FreelKkiten*,  2194. 

Wlngerl  Tramp,  Story  of  a,  413. 

Wolf-Children,  676. 

Work's  a Mint ; or,  Wilbert  Fairlaw's  Notion,  741. 
Wren,  The  Sung  of  the,  191. 

WflrtambcBE,  Origin  of,  Wri. 

Yacht,  Around  the  World  In  a.  Ifc  Model  Yarhf- 
Hulldlng,  3tX:  Miniature  Yachts,  460 : How 
to  build  a Strum- Yacht,  fill;  The  'Longshore 
Yacht  Club,  tdlL 


Zac ura  with  the  Sack,  ‘Atfl. 


POETRY. 

Aoairr,  fill, 

Alice’s  Omwtion.  2iL 
Almost  Tittle.  293- 
Aprli'*  Tears,  31.3. 

Aunt  Flora,  :><«  ; Aunt  Flora’s  Answer,  408. 
Awakening,  jfit 


Bami  in  the  Wood,  ATI. 

Baby,  22*. 

Bativ.  Bee,  and  Butterfly,  414. 
Baby  Mouse,  The,  114. 

Baby's  K>e*.  DSL 
Bad  little  Maltr.fAL 
Birdie's  Vanity,  £42. 

Bine  Violets,  4^ 

Broken  Rhymes.  200. 

Bunny  nnd  Bow-wow,  14. 
Hulled  Treasure,  4A 
Butterflies  and  Bee*,  444. 


CAnur's  Song.  The, 

Canary's  Musle  Ixrssun,  The,  304. 
Captain  Coni.  fdd. 

ChaiiticIperV  Love,  617. 
CuABAiuta:— T“ 


Aim:— 14«,  216,  939.  t4K,  W,  344.  44b,  6o 
72s  ; Derntiiinliil  Cliariule,  323 ; Double . 
tic  Charade,  472. 


Chase,  The,  r.17. 
Coasting  Snug,  A.  78. 
CoiifmsTon,  A,  6atk 
Constancy,  396, 
Crocodile  Tears,  612. 


I)  a won  in  the  Kitchen,  The,  1ML 
Dandelion.  491. 


Die,  Master  Bruin,  597. 

Difference,  The,  flil- 

Dolls'  Wedding,  The,  2U  Dolly'*  Despair,  OIL 
Dreaming,  2&L 
Duct,  A, 

Raki.v  Bird,  Tlie,  597. 

Etldie's  Umtcrti,  593. 

Efflt'i  Wi*)l,  fi*\. 

Elm  Cottage,  491. 

Fais  Plav,  iaa. 

Fairy's  Token,  The,  74j  Fairy  Flight,  A,  m 
First  Dmp  of  Bitternn«i,  The,  2L. 

Flower  (Queens  of  Night,  571. 

Fox,  A,  went  oat  in  a Hungry  Plight,  1*6. 

G a horn  I/ire,  261. 

Girt  of  tire  Blrtla,  The,  66. 

Go  as  you  please,  597. 

Gnnd-ny,  M6. 

Good-NIglit  and  Good-Mornitig,  80. 

Grandpa's  Bam,  368- 

Havino  a good  Time,  424. 

Helping  hirnaelf  to  Cake,  921. 

House  that  Kell  built.  The,  LIL 

1 ah  the  lad  In  the  Blue  and  W'bite,  242. 

1 am  the  Lad  in  the  Cadet  Grav,  Aim. 

L am  the  Lad  ihnr  follows  the  Plough,  &4L 
Idle  Hour,  Tlie,  609. 

If  only  Joe,  4-Sfl. 

In  the  Swing,  r.stg. 

1 should  like  to  know,  21L 

Jmc,  328. 

Juhuny  '*  Song,  685. 

Katr  of  Myrtle  Spring*,  741. 

Kensington  Clover,  427, 


I.atih  Word  Square.  166, 46A. 
Little  Birdie,  101. 

Little  Mis*  Turner,  liL. 

Little  Polly,  4!L 
Long-eared  Bat,  The,  l*il. 


Manna,  612;  Mnmma  knows  how,  767. 
Mandarin  and  his  Rat,  The,  filtiL 
May's  Birthday,  Sla 
Meadow  .O  Makers,  0X1 . 

M cmorlal  Flow  era,  410. 

Mishap,  A.22L 
Monk  and  Maid,  511. 

Moral  Alligators,  The,  741. 

Morning  Message,  The, 453. 

Mother  sings  softly,  The, 


No* as  out  of  Joint,  lfii 
Not  In  Viiln,  Ml. 


Om  niFii  to  Refuse,  719. 

Old  Man  ol  MootiPM, The, lift. 
On  r Fan,  4-a. 

On  Cnard.  lL 
One  March  Day,  661. 

Our  Louie,  ML 


Praoook  and  Monkey,  ML 
Pet  and  her  Cal,  gg, 

Plaln-Hpenklnir.  399. 

Ploiiglr- Bor's  Kong,  The,  645. 

PlunicH  of  Crecy,  The,  761. 

Pussy's  Kitten  (71,  iM;  Pussy's  Lives,  4^ 
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THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

r.—TIIK  SWISS  PEA  SA  ST  ASD  MS  SOS. 


I "Yw,  of  course  I do,"  replied  the  fanner. 
I roughly.  " Hut  I've  taken  a fancy  to  the  cow,  and 

mean  to  keep  her.  You  can  tell  your  father  that, 


f JT*HE  first  beams  of  the  morning  son  wen-  tip  if  yon  Ilk.-,  and  pay  that  if  he  wants  her  he  can 


ping  with  fire  the  jagged  and  icy  peaks  of  conic  and  fetch  her." 

the  Wellborn  and 
Matterhorn,  those 
gigantic  monarch s 
of  the  Bernese  Obcr- 
land,  when  a slender 
youth  came  out  to 
the  door  of  a small 
herdsman's  cottage 
near  Meyringen.and 
looked  up  at  the  sky 
to  note  the  weather. 

uWe  shall  hare 
a splendid  day,  fa- 
ther," said  he,  after 
glancing  all  around 
for  a few  minutes. 

“ There  isn’t  a cloud 
to  be  seen,  and  the 
fir-trees  sparkle  like 
-diver  in  the  morn- 
ing air." 

**  1 am  glad  to 
hear  it,  Walter,"  re- 
plied  a powerful 
voice  from  inside 
the  cottage,  " for  I 
must  cross  the  hill 
to  (irindclwald  to- 
day to  see  my  cous- 
in. It  is  a long 
journey,  and  much 
pleasanter  in  fine 
weather  than  in  rain 
and  fog.  You  can 
let  out  the  goats,  and 
look  after  the  cow, 
for  we  must  milk 
them  before  I go.” 

4*  Oh,  Liesli  is  not 
far  off,"  was  the  re- 
joinder ; M I sec  her 
coming  along;  she 
is  passing  Fries- 
hardt's  house  now. 

She  is  a good  cow, 
and  always  knows 
when  it’s  milking- 
tin  ic.  But  what  is 
that  ?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, after  it  short 
pause.  "Frieshardt 
is  driving  her  into 
his  yard  ! — Hi, 
neighbor!  what  are 
you  doing  ? Don't 
you  know  whom  that 
cow  belongs  to?" 


| 44  Father ! father !"  cried  the  hoy,  turning 

I round.  “ Neighbor  Frieshardt  luia  taken  our  cow 
away.  Come  and  get  her  back." 

Obeying  his  son’s  call,  Toni  Hired  hastened  out 
of  the  cottage  just  in  time  to  ace  his  neighbor 
locking  the  byre 
upon  Liesli,  the  only 
cow  he  posacastM]. 
" Oho,  my  friend," 
lie  exclaimed, 44  what 
is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?" 

44  Don't  you  un- 
derstand, faired  ?" 
replied  his  neigh- 
bor, in  u mocking 
and  sarcastic  tone. 
**  Recollect  what  you 
promised  me  the 
other  day.  You  have 
liecn  owing  me  forty 
francs  since  last 
winter,  and  said  you 
would  pay  roe  yco- 
terdny.  But  as  you 
Imve  forgotten  it,  I 
have  taken  your 
cow,  and  mean  to 


keep  her  till  I get 
the  money  back. 

Toni  Hired  frown- 
ed and  hit  his  lips. 
“ You  know  very 
well,"  said  be, 44  that 
1 have  not  been 
able  to  pay  my  small 
debt.  Mv  poor  wife's 
illness  and  funeral 
cost  me  a great  deal 
of  money  ; hut  you 
know  quite  Well  that 
I am  an  honest  man, 
and  thut  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  be- 
have in  such  an  un- 
kind and  unfriendly 
way  toward  roc.  It 
Is  not  neighborly, 
Frieshardt." 

44  Neighborly  non- 
sense !"  replied  the 
farmer.  44  The  cow 
hdongs  to  me  until 
you  mv  the  money.'4 

With  these  wools 
he  turned  on  his 
bed  and  went  into 
his  house,  the  siao 
and  general  appear- 
ance of  which  be- 
spoke the  comfort, 
if  not  the  luxury, 
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of  its  owner.  With  a sad  and  anxious  expression, 
Toni  nine!  followed  him  with  bis  eye. 

'*  But,  father,”  said  the  youth,  in  surprise  and 
anger,  " do  you  mean  quietly  to  put  up  with  that  ? 
1 wouldn’t  suffer  it,  if  I were  you." 

“Hush,  hush,  my  boy!**  replied  his  father, 
quietly.  u It  is  certainly  not  very  kind  of  Friea- 
l.urdt  to  treat  a [>oar  neighbor  in  such  a harsh 
way ; but  he  has  the  law  on  his  side,  for  I can’t 
deny  that  I owe  him  the  money.  I should  haTe 
paid  him  long  ago  if  it  had  been  possible,  but  your 
pour  mother’s  Illness  And  death  prevented  me. 
We  must  have  patience.  I dare  suy  my  cousin 
will  lend  me  the  forty  francs  if  I usk  him,  and 
then  we  shall  get  our  cow  back  again.  Don't  be 
afraid,  Watty.  You  shall  see  Liesli  feeding  in 
the  meadow  again  to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  that  she  shall,  father,”  said  the  boy,  in 
a decided  tone.  “She  shall  be  brought  back 
whether  you  get  the  money  or  not.  Frieshardt 
shall  give  her  up  to-day,  and  be  thoroughly 
ariiumed  into  the  bargain  for  his  hard-hearted*- 
ncas.  Du  has  got  forty  cows  un  the  hills,  and 
yet  robs  a poor  neighbor  of  the  only  one  be  lias 
got.  What  harm  have  we  done  him,  that  he 
should  treat  us  in  such  a way  ?” 

“ I will  tell  you,  Watty,  for  you  are  now  grow- , 
iug  tall  and  sensible,  so  that  one  can  talk  to  you,” 
replied  his  father.  “ He  has  envied  me  the  pos- 
session of  Liesli  for  a long  time,  for  she  is  the 
beat  cow  in  the  whole  neighborhood  ; and  he  of- 
fered me  two  hundred  francs  for  her  last  autumn. 
As  I wouldn’t  sell  her,  he  has  seized  her  now, 
thinking  that  I can’t  pay  him  the  money  he  has 
lent  me.  If  I were  to  go  to  law  with  him,  the 
cow  would  be  valued,  and  he  would  only  pay  me 
what  she  is  worth  over  and  above  the  debt.  That 
is  his  calculation.  But  I hope  ho  will  soon  find 
tiiat  he  has  made  a great  mistake.” 

“Yea,  I hope  he  will,  father,”  said  the  boy. 
“Go  over  to  Grindelwald  quietly,  but  don’t  be 
annoyed  if  you  can’t  borrow  the  money.  I tell 
you  that  I will  get  the  cow  back  this  very  day  ; 
and  you  know,  futhcr,  that  when  I say  so  I 
mean  it,” 

“ 1 hope  you  haven’t  got  any  foolish  plans  in 
your  head,  Watty,”  said  his  father.  “ It  Is  of  no 
use  trying  force  against  our  neighbor,  for  he  is  to 
a certain  extent  in  the  right.” 

“ I am  not  thinking  of  using  force,”  said  the 
boy.  “ Leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  go  quietly 
on  your  journey.  I know  perfectly  well  what  I 
aiu  going  to  do,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  it  is 
lushing  wrong.” 

The  tall  and  ruddy  youth  looked  at  his  father 
with  such  a steady  and  open  expression  that  all 
his  fears  were  silenced.  “ Well,  you  are  do  longer 
a child,  Waller,"  said  lie.  “ You  were  sixteen 
last  May,  and  ought  to  have  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. But  I should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  plan  you  have  got  in  your  head.  Won’t  you 
tell  me,  boy  f” 

“ You  shall  hear  to-night,  after  you  comeback, 
father,"  replied  Walter,  smiling.  u But  I assure 
you  again  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  wicked 
in.it,  and  give  you  my  hand  upon  it” 

Well,  then,  do  whatever  you  have  a mind  to,” 
said  his  father.  “ I must  not  lose  any  more  time, 
or  it  will  be  too  late  before  I get  back.  Farewell, 
my  boy,  and  see  that  you  don’t  play  any  roguish 
tricks.” 

With  these  word*  the  peasant  took  his  alpcn- 
stock,  as  the  long  iron-pointed  stick  is  named 
which  is  used  for  crossing  the  ice-fields,  and  set 
forth. 

“ Good-by,  my  dear  father,”  said  the  boy,  gaz- 
ing after  him  until  a turn  in  the  road  hid  him 
from  view.  “ It  Is  belter  that  you  should  go  uwuy 
quietly  and  without  anxiety.  If  I had  told  you 
what  I mm  going  to  do,  you  would  have  been  vex- 
ed and  nervous,  and  have  tried  to  turn  me  from 
it.  But  now  I shall  have  nothing  to  hinder  me,  | 
and  I van  set  to  work  in  earnest.  I will  milk  the 
goat*  first,  though,  that  the  pour  animals  may  not 
suffer  till  I get  back.” 

Obedient  to  his  loud  call,  the  goats  came  frisk- 
ing along ; and  after  having  relieved  them  of  their 
milk,  Walter  drank  some,  ate  a little  black  bread 
to  it,  and  then  put  the  rest  of  the  milk  in  a fiat 
pan,  which  he  set  carefully  in  the  cool  cellar. 
When  the  goals  had  returned  to  the  hills,  and  were 


clamliering  from  crag  to  crag  in  search  of  grass  j tor.  “ Has  your  father  discovered  some  new 

and  herbage,  Walter  slung  a light  hunting  bag  i tracks,  ami  sent  you  to  tell  me?" 

across  his  shoulder,  stack  a small  axe  with  a short  “ No,  Sir.  I have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  were 

handle  into  his  belt,  and  a knife  into  his  pocket,  in  earnest  the  other  day,  and  if  you  really  wish 

filled  a bottle  with  goat’s  milk,  and  then  cut  off  a to  have  a vulture’s  brood." 

large  hunch  of  bread  and  placed  it  with  the  hot-  “ A vulture's  brood,  boy  ?”  inquired  the  Scotch- 

tie  in  his  bag.  He  then  selected  a stout  alpen-  man,  with  eager  and  sparkling  eyes.  “ Have  vou 

slock  and  tried  it  carefully,  to  see  if  the  iron  {mint  discovered  oue  ?” 

was  sharp  and  strong.  When  these  preparations  “ Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  youth.  “ I have  clam- 
were  made,  he  looked  for  a piece  of  thin  strong  bered  up  among  the  wild  ravines  of  the  Engel 
cord,  such  os  the  chamois-hunters  take  with  them  horn  for  several  days,  and  yesterday  I descried  a 
on  their  dangerous  Alpine  journeys,  put  it  into  his  spot  where  I am  pretty  certain  there  is  un  evriu. 
bag  hesidc  the  bread  and  milk,  ami  quitted  the  If  so,  the  young  lards  must  be  well  fledged  al- 
cottage,  the  door  of  which  he  boiled  on  the  out-  ready;  so  it  won't  do  to  lose  much  time  in  get- 
ride.  ting  them.” 

The  cottage  was  about  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  “ Well,  go  and  fetch  them,  then,”  exclaimed  tbo 
the  inn  on  the  road  from  Meyringen  to  Grindcl-  gentleman,  liastily.  “ I have  set  my  mind  upou 
wald,  and  thither  the  stout-hearted  youth  turned  having  a couple  of  young  vultures,” 

I his  step*.  The  sun  wa*  still  low  in  the  east  when  “ And  you  shall  have  them,  if  Heaven  preserves 
he  arrived,  for  it  was  early  in  the  morning;  but  my  feet  from  slipping  and  my  hand  from  trem 
a numt>er  of  horses  and  mules  stood  at  the  door  bling,”  said  the  boy.  “But  I must  first  know 
of  the  inn  waiting  for  their  riders.  Several  guides  what  you  are  willing  to  give  me  for  the  birds.” 
were  loitering  about,  ready  to  conduct  travellers  “ I have  already  told  you  that  you  shall  hare 
either  to  the  steep  heights  lying  above  the  village,  thirty  francs  if  you  bring  them  here  alive.” 
down  to  the  beautiful  water-full*  of  the  Rcichcn-  Walter  shook  hi*  head.  “ That  is  not  enough, 
bach,  or  to  the  village  of  Meyringen.  Sir,”  he  replied.  “ I can’t  do  It  for  that  I must 

“ Well,  Watty  Hirael.”  said  one  of  the  guides  i have  forty  francs." 
in  answer  to  the  boy’s  salute,  “ I suppose  you  want  j A smile  almost  of  contempt  passed  over  the 
to  earn  a couple  of  francs  to-day,  as  you  have  eome  lips  of  Mr.  Seymour.  “So  young,  and  already 
armed  with  alpenstock  and  game  bag?  You  so  greedy !”  said  lie.  "Begone!  I hate  avarice, 
couldn’t  have  chosen  a better  day.  Every  room  and  will  rather  lose  the  birds  than  be  cheated  in 
in  the  inn  is  full,  and  you  will  easily  get  some-  such  a way.” 

body  to  take  to  the  glaciers  or  anywhere  else."  Walter  blushed  deeply.  HU  feelings  were  so 
" No,  no,  Mohrle,”  replied  the  buy ; “ I haven’t  wounded  by  these  words  that  his  heart  swelled  as 
conic  to  take  vour  trade  away  from  you ; I only  if  it  would  burst,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Seymour,  the  gentleman  But  with  a vigorous  effort  he  controlled  himself, 
from  Scotland  who  has  been  staying  here  for  and  gave  a quiet  answer.  “It  is  not  greed  or 
about  a month.  He  hasn’t  left  yet,  I hope  ?”  avarice  that  makes  me  ask  for  more  money.  You 
“ No;  there  he  is  at  the  window,"  said  the  guide,  condemn  roe  unjustly,  Sir." 

‘‘But  you  won’t  be  able  to  earn  anything  from  M What  c-Ue,  then,  can  it  be?”  inquired  Mr.  Sey- 
hira,  for  he  knows  all  the  roads  of  the  Obertand  mour,  angrily. 

as  well  as  any  of  us.  What  do  you  want  to  speak  In  a few  simple  words  Walter  described  the 
to  him  about?”  harsh  conduct  of  the  neighbor  wbo  had  taken 

“You  will  find  that  out  in  the  evening,  perhaps,  away  his  father’s  cow  for  a debt  of  forty  francs, 
when  vou  come  back,”  replied  Waiter.  “It  is  a and  said  that  he  had  hoped  the  stranger  would 
secret  at  present.”  readily  give  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  francs  more 

“ Aha ! I understand.  You  ha\’e  discovered  the  if  he  only  knew  how  dangerous  it  wa*  to  attempt 
track  of  a chamois,  and  are  going  to  take  the  gen-  the  vulture’s  eyrie.  While  he  spoke,  the  angry 
tlcrnati  to  see  if  he  can  get  a shot  at  it.  He  seem*  look  gradually  disappeared  from  the  traveller’s 
quite  mad  upon  hunting,  and  I dare  say  you  will  face,  and  he  smiled  with  friendliness  and  good- 
get  a five-franc  piece  if  you  help  him.”  will  upon  the  boy. 

“Very  likely,  Mohrle,”  replied  the  youth,  with  “And  you  will  expose  yourself  to  this  danger 
a laugh  ; and  then  bowed  to  the  gentieman,  who  to  serve  your  father?”  be  inquired, 
stood  at  a window  of  the  inn  surveying  the  live-  “ Yea,  Sir ; I have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so.” 

ly  scene  below.  Opening  the  window,  ho  beck-  “ But  is  it  so  very  dangerous  to  get  at  the  nest  ?" 

oned  to  the  boy,  who  bowed  again,  and  went  into  “ So  dangerous  that  I couldn’t  make  up  my  mind 
the  house.  to  it  yesterday,”  replied  Walter.  “It  is  built  on 

44  He  is  a sharp  boy,"  said  the  guide  to  one  of  oue  of  the  steepest  crags  of  the  Engelhom,  and 
his  companions.  “There  are  not  many  lads  in  can  only  be  reached  by  a very  narrow  ridge  of 
the  Oberiand  who  are  as  bold  and  active  in  climb-  rock  with  dreadful  precipices  on  txith  sides.” 
ing  as  he  is.  And  no  one  can  beat  him  for  deer-  “ And  you  are  going  to  risk  your  life  to  help 
stalking.  But  it’s  no  wonder,  for  Toni  Hirxcl,  his  your  father  to  nay  the  money  he  owes  ?” 
father,  is  the  best  chamois-hunter  in  this  part  of  “Yes;  and  I am  not  afraid,  if  I can  only  be 
the  country.”  sure  of  the  rewaid.” 

“Yes,  he  is  a brave  fellow,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,  then,  that  alters  my  opinion.  Bring 

“ I know  his  father  well.  There  isn't  a cleverer  me  the  young  vultures,  and  the  forty  francs  are 

sportsman  in  the  mountains ; but  it's  a dangerous  yours.” 

life,  and  I shouldn’t  like  to  change  place*  with  Walter  warmly  thanked  the  liberal  strangrr 
him.  It  is  much  more  comfortable  to  show  etran-  for  his  generosity,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
gers  the  sights  ; there  is  less  peril  and  a great  dual  room;  but,  suquiscd  at  the  boy’s  courage,  and 
more*  profit  in  it."  perhaps  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  exposing  him  to 

“And  yet  I would  wager  anything  that  Toni  such  frightful  peril,  Mr.  Seymour  called  him  back, 
wouldn’t  change  places  with  us,"  replied  the  first  “I  have  changed  my  mind,”  said  he:  “ I real- 
sjieaker.  “ He  told  me  only  a week  ago  that  it  ly  have  no  use  for  the  birds,  ut  least  not  at  pres- 
was  impossible  to  give  up  the  hunting  life.  * My  ent,  and  I dare  »ay  you  will  be  able  to  discover 
father  and  grandfather  both  last  their  lives  by  it,’  another  nest  that  can  be  got  ut  without  so  much 
paid  he,  ‘and  I know  I riia'n’t  fare  any  better;  danger;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don't  caiv 
but  whenever  I see  the  track  of  a chamois,  I about  having  such  young  one*.  Go  quietly  home, 
must  be  off  after  it.’  That  is  the  way  with  ail  my  boy.  But  why  do  you  look  so  sorrowful  aud 
your  chamois-hunter*.”  alarmed  ? Oh,  I sue : you  are  afraid  of  losing  the 

“ Well,  mar  God  long  preserve  him  from  such  money.  No,  no ; I didn’t  mean  that.  Take  these 
an  awful  death!”  said  the  other.  “But  there  two  gold  coins — they  are  a present  from  mo — that 
comes  our  party.  Look  after  your  horse,  Mohrle."  will  just  make  up  the  sum  that  your  father  wants." 

The  conversation  wa*  thus  abruptly  cut  short.  Waller  stood  a*  if  thunder-struck,  unable  to 
Tlic  ladies  and  gentlemen  mounted  the  animal*  [ understand  such  generosity,  and  thought  the 
that  were  waiting  for  them,  and  in  a few  minutes  stranger  wa*  joking  with  him  in  giving  such  a 
the  space  in  front  of  the  inn  was  cleared  of  the  large  sum  for  nothing. 

busy  throng.  j “ Take  it,  my  boy — take  it,”  said  Mr.  Seymour, 

" Now,  then,”  said  the  young  Scotchman,  whose  smiling.  “ Your  father  must  and  shall  lie’ assist, 
attention  hail  been  oeeupiiil  with  the  company  <-•.!  in  his  difficulty,  for  he  must  he  a good  man  to 
which  had  just  left,  and  who  now  turned  to  Wal-  have  such  u brave  und  affectionate  son.  But  the 
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life  of  a human  being  can’t  be  risked  for  the  sake 
of  a couple  of  stupid  birds." 

In  surprise  and  confusion  Walter  took  the  mon- 
ey, expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a few  mumbled 
words,  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room.  When  he 
reached  the  open  air,  he  recovered  his  aelf-poases- 
skin  to  some  extent,  and  holding  the  gold  coins 
fast  in  one  hand,  threw  his  cap  up  in  the  air  with 
the  other,  uttered  a loud  shout  of  Joy,  and  bound- 
ed homeward  again  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Har- 
ing reached  the  cottage,  he  put  the  money  in  a 
comer  of  the  cupboard  in  which  hia  father  kept 
bis  small  stock  of  cash,  locked  the  door,  and  put 
the  key  in  a place  of  safety,  and  then  left  the  cot- 
tage again. 

“ Now  everything  is  In  first-rate  order,"  said  he 
to  himself.  “ Father  will  be  sure  to  find  the  mon- 
ey when  he  cornea  hack,  and  I shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  see  bow  the  vulture’s  nest  is  to  be  got 
at.  Mr,  Seymour  shall  have  the  birds,  no  matter 
what  trouble  and  danger  it  may  cost  me.  He  shall 
soon  see  that  1 am  neither  selfish  nor  unthankful 
to  him  for  his  generosity." 

[to  as  oojrrwrsn.] 


“I  can  Swim,  Sir.” — During  a terrible  naval 
battle  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  the 
English  flag-ship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Nar- 
borough,  was  drawn  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Two  masts  were 
soon  shot  away,  and  the  mainmast 
fdl  with  a fearful  crash  upon  the 
deck.  Admiral  Narborough  saw 
that  all  was  lost  unless  he  could 
bring  up  his  ships  from  the  right. 

Hastily  scrawling  an  order,  he  call- 
ed for  volunteers  to  swim  across 
the  boiling  water,  under  the  hail 
of  shot  and  shell.  A dozen  sail- 
ors at  once  offered  their  services, 
and  among  them  a cabin-boy. 

“Why,”  said  the  admiral,  “what 
can  you  do,  my  fearless  lad?” 

“ I can  swim.  Sir,”  the  boy  ro- 
piled;  “if  I be  shot,  I can  be 
easier  spared  than  any  one  else.” 

Narborough  hesitated;  his  men 
were  few,  and  his  position  des- 
perate. The  boy  plunged  Into  the 
sea,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  sail- 
ors, and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
The  battle  raged  fiercer,  and,  as 
the  time  went  on,  defeat  seemed 
inevitable.  But  just  as  hope  w*u 
fading,  a thundering  cannonade 
was  heard  from  the  right,  and  the 
reserves  were  seen  bearing  down 
npon  the  enemy.  By  sunset  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  the  cabin-boy,  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  was  called  in  to  receive  the  honor 
due  to  him.  His  bearing  so  won  the  heart  of  tbo 
old  admiral  that  he  cxcluimed,  “ 1 shall  live  to  see 
you  bare  a flag  ship  of  your  own."  The  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  when  the  cabin-boy,  having  lie- 
come  Admiral  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  knighted  by 
the  king. 


THE  GOLDEN  GLOVE. 

THERE  was  a young,  rich,  and  beautiful  lady 
who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a lord,  A 
day  or  two  before  the  wedding  the  lord  brought 
his  friend,  a gallant  and  handsome  young  fann- 
er, to  see  the  lady  of  his  choice.  The  lady  fell 
in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  farmer,  and  ere 
they  parted,  the  farmer  was  as  deep  in  love  with 
her. 

When  the  morning  of  the  wedding  had  come, 
the  lady,  love-sick  for  the  young  farmer,  instead 
of  betaking  herself  to  the  kirk  to  be  married,  took 
to  her  lied,  and  the  wedding  was  put  off.  Never- 
theless, in  tbo  afternoon,  she  disguised  her  face, 
and  dressing  herself  in  manly  apparel,  went  with 
cro#A-t>ow  on  her  shoulder,  and  with  her  dogs  at 
her  heuls,  to  hunt  on  tbo  grounds  of  tbo  young 
farmer,  which  were  part  of  her  own  estate. 

She  crossed  and  recrossed  the  fields,  whistled 
and  hallooed  to  her  dogs,  without  meeting  the 
fanner.  As  she  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he 


was  absent,  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  she  met 
him  coining  up  the  road. 

She  professed  to  be  surprised  to  sec  him,  as 
she  understood  ho  was  to  be  at  the  wedding  to 
give  away  the  bride  to  the  lord. 

“ Ah !”  said  the  young  farmer,  with  a sigh,  “ I 
would  she  were  as  poor  as  myself,  that  I might 
ask  her  to  give  herself  to  me.” 

“ Arc  you,  then,  in  love  with  the  promised  bride 
of  the  young  lord  your  friend  ? How  would  you 
answer  to  him,  should  the  lady  favor  your  hopes  ?” 
said  site. 

“ With  aword  and  axe  I would  give  him  a meet- 
ing, and  let  the  best  man  win.” 

At  parting,  the  lady  drew  from  her  pocket  a 
glove  embroidered  with  gold,  and  said  to  the 
farmer,  “ Here  is  a glove  I picked  up  on  the  way 
thither ; as  I am  a stranger  here,  I will  leave  it 
with  you  in  order  that  you  may  find  the  own- 
er.” 

Next  day  she  sent  out  the  crier  to  say  that  she 
had  lost  a glove  embroidered  with  gold,  and  that 
she  would  take  the  man  who  found  it  for  her  hus- 
band, if  the  man  were  willing. 

The  young  farmer  heard  the  proclamation,  and, 
half  wild  with  joy,  and  half  doubting  his  good 
fortune,  took  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  lady. 
He  presented  the  glove,  and  modestly  reminded 
her  of  the  reward  promised  to  the  finder,  and  al- 


though that  reward  was  far  above  hia  hopes,  it 
was  what  his  heart  most  ardently  desired. 

Before  he  left  her,  she  confirmed  the  promise 
of  the  crier,  and  agreed  to  take  him  for  her  hus- 
band. The  report  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and 
coming  to  the  young  lord's  ears,  he  demanded  that 
the  farmer  should  resign  his  claim  to  the  lady,  or 
else  meet  him  in  single  combat. 

The  farmer  answered  that  he  would  never  re- 
sign the  lady  while  there  was  breath  in  his  body, 
but  that  he  would  meet  the  young  lord  when  and 
where  be  pleased,  and  with  whatever  weapons  he 
liked  to  cl  loose. 

Swords  and  bucklers  being  chosen,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  fight  the  lord  and  the  farmer, 
accom [sauied  by  their  seconds,  or  shield-bearers, 
and  their  friends,  met  to  settle  their  difference. 
With  the  assistance  of  their  shields  the  combat- 
anta  warded  off  each  other’s  blows  for  some 
time,  hut  at  last  the  fanner  clove  his  adversary's 
shield  in  twain,  and  following  up  his  advantage, 
brought  the  young  lord  to  his  knees  by  a blow  on 
hia  helmet. 

Then  putting  his  sword  to  his  throat,  he  made 
the  young  ton]  resign  all  claim  to  the  lady,  and 
beg  his  own  life. 

Soon  the  handsome  young  fanner  and  the  rich 
and  beautiful  lady  were  married,  and  after  a time 
she  told  him  of  her  device  of  tin*  glove,  and  how 
the  game  that  she  hunted  that  day  with  her  dogs 


and  her  cross-bow  was  the  young  farmer  himself. 
Both  agreed  that  for  the  hunter  and  the  hunted 
that  hunting  was  tho  happiest  that  had  ever  been 
undertaken  in  Thol6. 


Mature’ ■ Barometers.— Certain  movements  on 
tho  part  of  the  animal  creation  before  a change 
of  weather  appear  to  indicate  a reasoning  fac- 
ulty. Such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon garden  spider,  which,  oa  the  approach  of 
rainy  or  windy  weather,  will  he  found  to  shorten 
and  strengthen  the  guys  of  his  web,  lengthening 
the  same  when  the  storm  is  over.  There  is  a pop- 
ular superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  for  an  angler 
to  meet  a single  magpie,  but  two  of  the  birds  to- 
gether are  a good  omen.  The  reason  is  that  tho 
birds  foretell  the  coming  of  cold  or  stormy  wrath- 
er,  and  at  such  times,  instead  of  searching  for  food 
for  their  young  in  pairs,  one  will  always  remain 
on  the  nest.  Hca-gulls  predict  storms  by  assem- 
bling on  Lbc  land,  as  they  know  that  the  rain  will 
bring  earth-worms  and  lame  to  the  surface.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a search  for  food,  and  is  duo 
to  the  sumo  instinct  which  teaches  the  swallow' 
to  fly  high  in  fine  weather,  and  skim  along  tho 
ground  when  foul  is  coming.  They  simply  fol- 
low the  flies  and  gnats,  which  remain  In  the  warm 
strata  of  the  air.  The  different  tribes  of  wading 
birds  always  migrate  before  raifl, 
likewise  to  hunt  for  foot!  Many 
birds  foretell  rain  by  warning 
cries  and  uneasy  actions,  ami 
swine  will  carry  hay  and  straw  £> 
hiding-places,  oxen  will  lick  them- 
selves tlic  wrong  wav  of  the  hair, 
sheep  will  bleat  and  skip  about, 
hogs  turned  out  in  the  woods  will 
conic  grunting  and  squealing, 
colts  will  rub  their  backs  again* 
the  ground,  crows  will  gather  in 
crowds,  crickets  will  sing  more 
loudly,  flies  come  into  the  house, 
frogs  croak  and  change  color  to 
a dingier  hue,  dogs  eat  graas,  and 
rooks  soar  like  hawks.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  these  actions 
are  due  to  actual  uneasiness,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  all  who  are 
troubled  with  corns  or  rheuma- 
tism experience  before  a storm, 
and  are  caused  both  by  the  varia- 
tion in  barometric  pressure  and 
the  changes  in  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere. 


Slain  by  her  Defender. — Dur- 
ing King  William’s  wars  on  the 
Continent,  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  usual,  at  the  end  of  th o 
campaign,  for  both  armies  to  retire  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  numbers  got  leave  of  absence  to  go 
home  and  see  their  friends.  Among  other*  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  was  a young 
Highland  officer,  whose  relations  lived  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Perthshire.  He  visited  about  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  entertained  his  friends  by  talking  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  had  fought,  and  the  wonder- 
ful events  be  had  witnessed ; and  he  everywhere 
met  with  the  mart  cordial  reception.  He  was  at 
last  invited  to  the  house  of  a gentleman  who  had 
an  only  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  the  universal 
(homo  uf  admiration.  He  there,  as  uBual,  recited 
his  martial  feats,  till,  like  Othello,  he  made  an 
impression  on  the  young  lady,  which  the  gallant 
soldier  soon  perceived,  and  he  coutrived  to  settle 
a plan  with  her  for  their  eloping  together  at  mid- 
night They  got  off  ut> perceived,  and  having 
travelled  several  miles,  they  ut  lust  came  to  an  inn, 
where  they  thought  they  might  refresh  themselves 
in  safety.  The  enraged  father,  however,  as  soon  as 
he  had  discovered  hU  daughter’*  flight,  assembled 
men,  and  pursued  tho  fugitives  with  such  speed 
and  eagerness  that  he  overtook  them  soon  after 
they  got  into  the  inn.  The  lover,  though  he  had 
no! wily  to  support  him.  yet  was  determined  not  t>« 
yield  up  his  mistress,  and  being  well  armed,  and 
an  excellent  swordsman,  he  resolved  to  resist  any 
attack  made  upon  him.  Whim  the  party  pursu- 
ing entered  the  inn,  hi*  mistress  ran  for  protec* 
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tion  behind  him  ; but  as  he  was  preparing  to  give 
a deadly  stroke,  the  |mmh1  of  the  sword  accidently 
struck  her  a violent  blow,  and  she  instantly  ex- 
pired at  his  feet.  Upon  seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  immediately  surrendered  himself,  say- 
ing he  did  not  wish  to  live,  his  earthly  pleasure 
being  gone.  He  was  executed  the  next  day,  but 
we  fail  to  perceive  on  what  ground,  either  of  jus- 
tice or  of  humanity*. 


THE  PHEAY  CHAMBER. 

3Bj*  an  01b  Bo». 

BEFORE  I had  been  long  at  Mr.  Cray’s  board- 
ing-school, to  which  I was  sent  when  1 was  a 
very  young  boy,  and  which  was  very  different  from 
such  schools  as  St  Paul’s,  I heard  of  a mysterious 
and  horrible  place  called,  us  the  boys  said,  the 
Preay  Chamber.  We  supposed  it  to  be  a gloomy 


pity  my  poor  little  self  as  I look  back  upon  that 
moment.  I advanced  to  the  master’s  chair,  and 
stood  before  him  in  the  presence  of  the  school, 
with  my  guilty  right  hand  closed  at  my  side. 
There  was  awful  silence  as  the  master  said, 

“Joe,  what  have  you  in  your  hand?” 

“ Nothing,  Sir.” 

“ Joe,  hold  out  your  right  hand.” 

I held  it  out. 

“ Now,  Joe,  you  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
your  hand  ?" 

“ Yea,  Sir.” 

“ Open  your  hand,  Joe.” 

I opened  it,  and  the  lump  of  sugar  dropped  to 
the  floor. 

It  was  the  first  lie  I had  ever  told,  and  ray  ter- 
ror and  shame  were  such  that  the  recollection  has 
been  a kind  of  good  angel  to  me  ever  since.  The 
roaster  said  u few  solemn  words,  the  justice  of 
which  my  poor  little  heart  could  not  deny,  although 
he  had  exposed  me  to  a cruel  ordeal ; and  then, 


this  time,  and  for  my  sake,  I hope  that  you  may 
be  let  off  from  the  Preay  Chamber.” 

I went  liack,  aud  with  team  and  catching*  of 
the  breath  I repeated  the  message.  Mr.  Gray 
listened;  and  when  I had  done,  he  said: 

“Joe,  you  are  a very  naughty  boy ; but  as  you 
say  tlmt  you  are  sorry,  and  will  try  to  mend,  and 
a*  dear  Mr*.  Gray  intercedes  for  you,  you  need 
not  go  this  time  to  the  Preay  Chamber.  Rut  re- 
member,  it  is  only  for  this  time.” 

I was  like  a victim  suddenly  released  from  the 
stake,  and  the  narrow  escape  1 had  had  from  the 
mysterious  chamber  of  doom  made  that  dungeon 
still  more  awfuL  There  were  very  few  sentences 
to  the  chaml>er  afterward,  and  gradually  its  name 
disapjHNired  from  our  talk  and  from  our  fear. 
Now  ami  then  some  boy  asked,  “ What  has  l»e- 
comc  of  the  Preay  Chamber?”  But  united  v an- 
swered. If  an  older  boy  asked  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Gray, 
they  only  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  The  terror 
gradually  died  away,  and  the  chamber  of  horrors 


and  awful  dungeon,  hut  uobodv  knew  just  where 
it  was,  and  nobody  pretended  that  lie  had  ever 
been  imprisoned  iti  it.  The  truth  was  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  a punishment  so  dreadful  that  when- 
ever a boy  was  sentenced  to  the  chamlier  of  tor- 
ture, good,  motherly  Mrs.  Grav,  whom  we  all  loved, 
always  interceded  for  the  cuiprit.  Good  woman, 
how  we  did  bless  her ! 

I am  an  old  boy  now,  but  all  younger  boys  will 
understand  how  easy  it  was  for  me  one  evening 
when  we  were  all  marching  out  from  tea,  and  I 
passed  close  by  the  tabic  with  the  open  sugar 
I >owl  npou  it,  to  raise  my  band  quietly,  without 
stopping  or  looking,  seize  u lump  of  sugar,  and  let 
my  hand  drop  again. 

‘•Joe!’’  instantly  shouted  Mr.  Gray,  who  sat  in 
lus  chair  watching  us  as  wc  filed  out. 

“ Yea,  Sir,” 

“Come  here,  Joe,  and  all  the  boys  reiiuiin.” 

I was  a little  fellow  of  seven  years  old,  and  ! 


with  an  air  like  that  of  a I^ird  Chief  Justice  put- 
ting on  the  black  cap  to  sentence  a murderer  to 
death,  he  concluded : “ Joe,  you  must  lie  severely 
punished.  Go  to  Mrs.  Gray,  nnd  tell  her  that  you 
are  to  go  to  the  Preay  Chamber.” 

There  was  a sileut  shudder  of  sympathy  among 
the  boys  as  1 departed;  and  finding  Mrs,  Gray,! 
told  her,  with  sobs  of  terror,  my  doom.  The  good 
woman  listened  kindly ; and  then,  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a mother,  she  pointed  out  to  me  the 
meanness  of  the  theft  and  of  the  falsehood,  and 
we  both  sat  uml  cried  together.  Then  she  said, 
“Joe,  I an»  sure  that  you  sec  that  you  have  done 
wrong,  au>l  that  you  arc  very  aornr,  and  don’t  mean 
to  do  so  any  more.” 

I was  utterly  broken  down,  and  sobbed  in  a 
kind  of  hysterical  paroxysm. 

“ Now,  Joe,  go  back  to  Mr.  Gray,  tell  him  that 
we  have  hern  talking  together,  and  that  you  are 
trulv  sorry,  and  will  try  to  do  better,  and  that 


became  a mere  legend.  Ismg  afterward  it  was 
known  that  it  was  all  a kindly  but  deceitful  un- 
derstanding between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray.  If  a 
young  boy  did  wrong,  and  it  was  thought  that  re- 
proof and  the  mere  dread  of  punishment  would 
be  penalty  severe  enough,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Gray  would  send  the  offender  to  Mrs.  Gray  to  be 
immured  in  the  Preay  Chamber.  Tlmt  mes- 
sage was  a hint  to  her  to  beg — or,  in  the  French 
language,  prirr — that  for  this  onee  the  culprit, 
upou  his  promise  to  do  better,  should  be  par- 
doned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  the  chamber 
exercised  some  restraint  upon  mischievous  boys. 
But  it  was  a kind  of  deceit  which  is  in  itself  mis- 
chievous. The  very  name  still  haunts  mv  iniag 
i nation,  although  I am  a bald-headed  old  boy,  for 
what  the  moat  secret  chamber  of  tbo  Inquisition 
was  to  the  timid  heretic,  the  Preay  Chamber  was 
to  the  little  boy  I used  to  be. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A PARROT. 

f I ^UK  children  were  thinking  of  something  very 
X important.  Anybody  could  nee  that.  Papa 
and  mamma  wondered  why  they  were  so  serious 
and  silent  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  mamma 
was  astonished  when  Carrie,  and  even  little  Hope, 
begged  to  walk  part  of  the  way  to  school  with 
(ymb,  because  they  had  never  thought,  of  doing 
such  a thing  before.  Louis  was  a bright-faced, 
ptfy-cheek»tl  boy  of  ten  years,  Carrie  was  eight, 
and  little  Hope  was  only  six.  Mamma  was  always 
very  kind  to  her  little  folks,  and  as  the  morning 
was  sunny,  she  said  they  might  go  if  they  would 
(Hit  on  their  heavy  shoes  and  their  cloaks  and 
hoods,  for  there  was  a white  crisp  frost  all  over 
the  grass.  Mamma  watched  them  with  pride  ns 
they  scampered  down  the  garden  path  leading 
from  the  front  piazza  to  the  street,  but  had  she 
heard  their  conversation  she  might  have  staid  at 
tiotne  from  the  party  she  was  going  to  that  even- 
ing. and  pat  a veto  on  their  grand  plan. 

“ Now,  Louis,”  said  Carrie,  as  soon  as  they  were 
away  from  the  house,  “you  know  you  promised  to 
«it  up  with  Hope  and  me  to-night  and  listen,  ta- 
<-ause  nurse  says  at  midnight  all  birds  and  beast* 
talk  ao  children  can  understand  every  word  ; and 
papa  and  mamma  ure  going  to  a party,  and  they 
won’t  oomc  home  until  ever  so  late.” 

44  Nonsense !"  said  Louis,  who  fell  very  much 
wiser  than  Carrie,  she  being  to  his  mind  “only  a 
girl “ 1 don’t  believe  nurse's  story.  I can  al- 
ways understand  what  Fritz  says,  anti  I say  he  can 
not  bow-wow  any  plainer  than  lie  did  this  morning 
when  he  hid  me  good-by.” 

“ Yes,  he  can,”  persisted  Carrie.  “ Nurse  says 
so,  and  she  knows,  for  her  grandfather  told  her 
all  about  it  when  she  was  a little  bit  of  a girl,  and 
he  was  a real  old,  old  man.  If  people  believed  it 
so  many  years  ago,  it  must  lie  true.” 

Louis'*  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom  was  some- 
what weakened  by  the  thought  of  nurse’s  grand- 
father, but,  boy-like,  he  only  tiegan  to  aing  taunt- 
ingtjr: 

“Into  woods  where  beasts  can  talk, 

I went  ont  to  take  a walk.” 

44  Tra  going  to  stay  awake  anyway,  and  talk  to 
my  kitty,”  said  little  Hope,  " because  1 know  what 
nurse  said  is  true.  I saw  my  kitty  laugh  when 
she  hear*!  nurse  say  it.”  Carrie  was  silent.  She 
walked  at  Louis’s  side,  kicking  the  pebbles  of  the 
gravelled  path  with  her  feet. 

“ Oh,  if  you  girls  arc  going  to  make  such  a fuss 
about  it,  Fll  sit  up  with  you,”  said  Louis ; “and 
if  nurse’s  grandfather  said  so.”  he  added,  hesi- 
tatingly, “ perhaps  it  is  true,  after  all.  He  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  he  must  have  known.” 

**  Of  course  he  knew,”  said  Carrie,  “ for  nurse 
said  be  had  a cow,  a red  and  white  one,  that  told 
him  lots  of  things  every  year  on  this  very  night.” 
After  the  mention  of  the  red  and  white  cow 
Louis  made  no  more  opposition,  and  the  children 
r«on  separated,  Louis  to  spend  the  day  in  school, 
while  C-arrie  and  Hope  scampered  home,  said 


their  lessons  to  mamma,  and  then  went  to  play 
with  Fritz,  the  big  dog,  Bess,  the  white  kitty, 
Lorito,  a large  gray  [uirrot,  and  the  new  cauary 
vi  hich  papa  had  bought  only  the  day  before. 

When  evening  came  papa  and  mamma  went 
to  the  party,  anil  nurse,  who  hud  forgotten  all 
about  her  grandfather  and  the  red  and  white  row, 

1 wondered  why  the  children  went  to  lied  ao  willing- 
l ly,  for  they  were  sometime*  very  willful,  and  made 
nurse  a great  deal  of  trouble  when  she  undressed 
them,  She  was  very  glad  they  were  good  to-night, 
because,  aa  “ missis”  was  away,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  go  to  a party  herself,  the  house-maid 
having  prormsi-d  to  run  up  to  the  nursery  if  she 
heard  the  children  calling.  There  was  little  danger, 
however,  that  they  would  call  for  a drink  of  wa- 
ter or  anything  else  that  night,  for  as  they  were 
not  in  the  least  sure  of  nurse's  sympathy  in  their 
midnight  vigil,  they  had  agreed  to  go  to  bed  as 
quiet  as  mice  and  watch  their  chance  of  slipping 
unobserved  to  the  library,  where  their  pots  spent 
the  night,  tang  after  nurse  had  gone  down 
stairs,  and  when  the  house  was  very,  very  still, 
Carrie  sat  up  in  bed  and  pentlv  called  her  broth- 
er, who  slept  in  a little  room  of  his  own  adjoining 
the  nursery. 

44  tauis ! Louis  !”  she  said. 

| “ Oh,  don’t  bother,"  answered  Louis.  “ It  won’t 

be  midnight  for  ever  so  long." 

“ Hut  if  we  stay  in  bed  we  shall  go  to  sleep. 
Hope  is  half  asleep  now.” 

“No,  I’m  not  sleepy,"  said  little  Hope,  “and 
I’m  going  to  get  my  kitty  and  go  right  down  to 
(lie  library  this  very  minute.”  She  relied  out  of 
bod,  and  went  to  the  basket  in  the  comer  where 
kitty  was  fast  asleep,  and  bundled  her  up  in  her 
little  fat  arms. 

The  children  all  started  to  creep  down  stairs, 
but  they  shrunk  back  a little  from  the  dimly 
lighted  hull  below,  which  somehow  did  not  look  a 
! bit  as  it  did  in  the  daytime.  “ Conic  on,"  said 
Louis,  who  felt  very  grand  as  the  protector  of  his 
sisters;  “I’ve  brought  my  new  bow  and  arrow, 
and  if  there  is  a villain  there,  you’ll  see  how  quick 
Fll  lav  him  out.  I'm 
not  afraid,  anyway, 
where  Fritz  is,”  he 
added,  half  to  him- 
self. They  marched 
along  very  softly,  their 
little  bare  feet  sinking 
into  the  soft  velvet 
carpet.  tauis  went 
boldly  ahead  with  his 
bow  and  arrow,  Car- 
rie followed,  her  jet- 
black  hair  streaming 
down  over  her  white 
night  dres*,  and  little 
Hope  came  close  be- 
hind, hugging  her 
white  kitty,  who  wink- 
ed in  astonishment  at 
this  strange  proceed- 
ing. When  they  reach- 
ed the  library,  Fritz, 
who  waa  stretched  on 
the  Turkish  mg  be- 
fore the  grate,  in 
which  a piece  of  Eng- 
lish coal  was  burning 
slowly,  rose  to  liU 
feet,  amazed  at  the 
unusual  sight ; but  he 
was  too  lazy  for  a frol- 
ic at  that  hour,  and 
after  a soft  “ wuf- 
wuf’  he  lay  down  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

The  library  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  wore  an 
air  of  wonder  and 
mystery  to  the  now  ez- 
cited children.  Riquc, 
the  canary,  was  curled 
into  a little  round  yel- 
low ball,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  his  visit- 
ors. tarito,  who  was 
perched  in  n big  gild- 
ed cage  in  the  corner, 


had  his  beak  buried  in  his  feathers  and  his  eyes 
shut  fast.  He  opened  his  eyes,  however,  when 
the  children  came  near,  and  put  down  his  head  to 
be  rubbed,  but  after  a few  sleepy  grunts  he  suid, 
“ Poor  tarito,  poor  tarito,”  and  shut  his  eyes 
again.  Evidently  the  children's  pets  had  no  in- 
clination to  be  sociable  just  at  present.  Just  then 
the  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck  ten. 

“We  shall  have  to  wait  ever  so  long,”  said 
taui*,  “because  they  won’t  talk  till  midnight. 
Let’s  lie  down  on  the  mg  with  Fritz.” 

So  the  three  children  cuddled  close  to  the  big 
dog  and  waited,  tauis  pulled  mamma's  blue  and 
red  afghan  from  the  lounge,  and  after  tucking  it 
carefully  over  his  little  sisters,  crawled  under  it 
himself,  and — 

“ Bow-wow,”  said  Fritz.  “ Who’s  got  a story 
to  tell,  I wonder?  Fra  not  going  to  tell  one,  that's 
very  certain,  for  I scratched  my  throat  this  morn- 
ing with  a chicken  bone.” 

“ Mew-mow,”  said  the  white  kitty.  “ Tve  done 
lots  of  work  to-day.  I unwound  a big  hall  of 
green  worsted  for  my  little  mistress,  and  I’m  tired. 
1s  t somebody  else  do  the  talking.” 

" Peep,”  said  the  canary.  “ I’m  a stranger;  I 
only  arrived  yesterday,  aud  I ought  to  be  enter- 
tained. Some  other  time  I will  tell  you  all  n»v 
ad ventures,  but  to-night  i prefer  to  listen.  I would 
like  to  hear  from  that  gray-coated  gentleman  over 
there  in  the  comer,  for  as  he  is  a very  distant  re- 
lation of  mine,  t>ot!i  of  us  belonging  to  the  great 
bin!  family,  I would,  I am  sure,  take  great  inter- 
est in  hi*  history." 

“ tarito,  you  will  have  to  do  all  the  talking  to- 
night,” said  Fritz  and  the  white  kilty  both  at  once. 
“Tell  our  new  friend  Rique  nil  the  wonderful 
thing*  you  hare  seen,  and  all  the  strange  adven 
turn  you  have  been  through.” 

Thus  entreated,  the  gray  parrot,  after  flapping 
his  wings  several  times,  in  a lazy  maimer,  began 
to  tell  Ilia  history. 

“ I will  begin  my  story,”  said  the  gray  parrot, 
“ with  the  good  old  times  when  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  lived  in  the  hollow  of  a ginut 
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tree  which  grew  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  whose 
broad  waters  flow  downward  through  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Southern  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
My  grandfather  belonged  to  a very  large  family, 
which  was  increasing  rapidly ; indeed,  the  gray 
parrots  of  Africa,  with  their  magnificent  crimson 
tails,  are  the  chief  glory  of  the  country.  The  chil- 
dren of  my  grandfather  were  very  numerous,  and 
no  father  was  kinder  or  more  skillful  than  he  in 
providing  them  with  an  independent  establish- 
ment, for  he  believed  that  young  people  should 
always  set  up  housekeeping  for  themselves  us  soon 
as  possible.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  my  father  wus 
old  enough  to  be  married,  and  grandpa  saw  that 
he  had  already  selected  a pretty  wife,  he  imme- 
diately found  him  a convenient  hollow  tree  on  the 
very  shore  of  our  beautiful  river,  which  he  show- 
ed to  papa  and  mamma,  saying,  * My  children,  here 
is  a fine  place  for  your  housekeeping ; make  your 
nest  at  once.'  Papa  and  mamma  were  a very 
affectionate  couple,  and  they  aided  each  other  in 
the  work  of  nest-building.  Papa  brought  the  ma- 
terials—moss,  twigs,  ami  soft  grasses — and  mam- 
ma arranged  them  artistically  in  the  interior  of 
the  hollow  tree,  making  a pretty  and  comfortable 
apartment.  The  nest  was  soon  complete,  and 
housekeeping  began.  Pupa  and  mamma  were  not 
a moment  too  soon  in  their  preparations,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  nest  constructed  than  it  contained 
three  eggs.  Beautiful  little  eggs  they  were,  papa 
has  often  told  me,  ami  mamma  never  contradicted 
him.  I was  in  one  of  those  three  eggs.  My  broth- 
er and  my  sister  were  in  the  other  two.  Mumtiia 
kept  us  warm  with  the  greatest  care,  while  papa 
brought  her  food  like  a good  huslmnd,  always 
choosing  the  particular  fruits  and  other  delicacies 
she  preferred.  As  this  attention  allowed  her  to 
brood  us  constantly  under  her  warm  wings,  we 
soon  became  ambitious  to  escape  from  our  shells. 
One  lieautiful  morning,  to  the  great  delight  of  iny 
parents.'  I burst  the  delicate  prison  waits  which 
confined  me.  My  brother  and  sister  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  a day  later. 

[VO  BE  CONVINCED.] 


THE  BOY’S 
TELESCOPE. 

rpHE  parson's 
X boys  were  very 
fond  of  astronomy. 
They  knew  the  chief 
constellations,  and 
kept  the  place  of 
the  planets  as  they 
moved  along  among 
the  stars.  When 
their  father  told 
them  how  splendid- 
ly the  moon  and  the 
planets  look  through 
a telescope,  they 
were  sadly  disap- 
pointed to  leant 
that  a telescope 
costs  so  much  mon- 
ey that  he  could 
not  think  of  buying 
even  one  of  the 
smallest  size.  Hap- 
pening to  hint  that 
jtrrftitjH  one  might 
be  made  at  home 
at  small  expense 
which  would  show 
the  moon  in  new 
light  and  bring  Ju- 
piter's moons  to 
sight,  they  gave  him 
no  rest  till  he  had 
agreed  that  he 
would  “ sec  about 
it." 

A few  days  after- 
ward be  showed  the 
boys  two  common 
tin  tubes  which  the 
stove  man  had  just 
made.  One  was 
about  one  inch  and 
a half  in  diameter, 
and  about  thirty 
inches  long;  the  other  was  about  twelve  indies 
long,  and  just  enough  smaller  to  slip  inside  the 
first,  and  move  easily  out  and  in.  The  inside  of 
both  was  painted  black,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  reflecting  of  light  inside.  It  is  better — he  told 
the  boys — to  paiut  the  inside,  if  possible,  after  the 
tube  is  made,  because  the  rolling  and  pounding  in 
shaping  and  soldering  the  tube  are  likely  to  mukc 
tin*  paint  crack  off.  Then  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a paper,  and  unrolled  a round  spectacle 
glass,  just  big  enough  to  slip  into  the  end  of  the 
larger  tube.  “ What’s  that  ?”  the  children  ex- 
claimed, all  at  once.  " This  is  the  object-glass  of 
our  telescope,"  was  the  answer.  “ The  light  from 
the  object  come*  through  this  into  the  tube.  It 
is  a thirty-six-inch  glass ; that  is,  it  brings  the 
rays  together  at  a distance  of  thirty-six  inches.” 
Frank  held  it  up  to  the  sun,  which  was  getting 
low,  and  when  the  rays  began  to  bum  his  hand, 
Walter  brought  the  yard-stick,  and  it  was  just 
about  thirty-six  inches  from  the  glass  to  the  spot 
on  his  band  where  he  felt  the  heat.  Tliat  was 
the  fom*  of  the  glass.  While  the  boys  were  won- 
dering how  the  object-glass  was  to  be  fastened 
into  the  tube,  the  parson  was  already  doing  it 
He  had  the  tinman  cut  slits  in  the  end  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  almost  twice  as  deep. 
Every  other  one  of  tlicse  he  doubled  back  inside 
the  tube,  and  pressed  down  with  pincers,  so  that 
there  should  be  nothing  sticking  out  in  the  way  of 
the  moon  and  stars  if  they  should  try  to  get  in. 
These  made  a real  for  the  glass,  so  that  it  couldn't 
slip  into  the  tube.  Then  lie  bent  the  other  slits 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  but  not  so  as  to 
shut  out  any  light,  and  these  slits  held  the  glass 
firmly. 

The  boys,  of  course,  now  wished  to  see  whether 
the  steeple  of  the  church  looked  any  bigger  through 
this  tube  and  object-glass.  They  couldn't  see  it 
so  well  as  with  the  naked  eye,  and  feared  the  new 
telescope  was  a failure.  Hut  their  fattier  told  them 
it  was  tuo  soon  yet  to  vote  on  that  question.  He 
told  Frank  to  liold  out  his  blind,  and  see  whether 
the  sun  would  bum  his  baud  through  the  glass 


and  tube,  as  it  did  through  the  glass  alone.  It  did. 
44  Now,"  said  he,  " if  you  hold  this  tube  up  to  Ju- 
piter, at  thirty-six  inches  from  the  glass  there  will 
lie  a very  small  image  of  him  und  his  moons.  If 
we  could  only  see  that  image  or  picture  through 
a microscope,  we  might  see  the  moons  as  plainly 
as  we  see  Jupiter  himself  with  the  naked  eye." 

44  Why  won't  our  microscope  do  ?"  asked  Walter. 

The  (larsoii  said  w e couldn't  get  the  image  and 
the  microscope  together  rightly;  but  while  he  was 
explaining,  he  was  also  unrolling  another  paper, 
out  of  which  came  a big  bulging  glass  almost  as 
round  as  a boy’s  eye.  The  edges  of  this  had  been 
ground  down  so  that  it  would  go  into  the  end  of  the 
small  tube,  and  it  was  fastened  in  just  as  the  other 
was,  only  the  slits  needed  to  be  a little  longer, 
because  the  glass  was  thicker.  This  was  a one- 
inch  eyeglass ; that  is,  it  must  lie  an  inch  from  the 
object  or  image  at  which  you  are  looking.  He 
then  cut  in  a piece  of  paper  a round  hole  about 
as  big  as  a shirt  button,  and  pasted  this  over  the 
eyeglass,  and  covered  the  end  of  the  tube  around, 
so  that  no  light  could  come  in  there  except  through 
this  small  opening  in  the  pa|>er,  which  was  so  put 
on  that  the  eye  must  look  through  the  middle  of 
the  glass.  He  also  posted  some  strips  of  brown 
paper  around  the  other  end  of  the  telescope,  jut- 
ting over  the  object-gloss  just  enough  to  keep  it 
from  breaking,  and  to  prevent  any  light  from  com- 
ing through  the  edges,  but  not  letting  the  paper 
touch  this  glass,  as  it  did  the  eyeglass.  The  object- 
glass  wants  all  the  light  it  can  get. 

The  boys  bad  the  first  look ; hut  they  could  see 
nothing,  though  the  woods  to  which  the  glass  was 
turned  were  yet  visible. 

“ What's  the  focus  of  the  glasses?"  asked  the 
parson. 

*•  Thirty-six  inches  and  one  inch,"  was  the  cor- 
rect answer. 

The  boys  marked  where  the  thirty-six  inches 
ended,  measuring  from  the  object-glass.  They 
then  brought  the  eyeglass  up  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  that,  and  looked  through  it  again. 

44  Oh-oh-oo !”  exclaimed  Frank : 44 1 see  the  trees 
so  near  that  I can  get  hold  of  them,  but  they're 
bottom  side  up!" 

“ Yes,”  »*id  their  father,  14  but  that  will  make 
little  difference  when  looking  at  Jupiter  or  the 
moon." 

They  all  had  to  wait  what  seemed  a long  time 
for  the  darkness  to  come,  and  let  the  stars  appear. 
When  the  parson  returned  from  the  post-office 
after  tea.  he  said  it  would  lie  impossible  to  hold 
the  tube  in  the  hands  sb<nhhj  enough  to  see  tho 
planets  plainly.  So  he  found  a strip  of  board 
uliout  a foot  lung  and  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
which  was  hollowed  out  on  one  side.  Into  this 
hollow  he  fixed  the  tula*  by  common  tacks  and 
small  wire.  Then  through  the  middle  of  thus 
strip  he  bored  a large  gimlet  hole,  and  put  in  a 
long  screw,  and  went  to  the  workshop  in  the  base- 
ment to  make  a standard  into  which  to  screw  the 
atrip  which  held  the  tula.  He  couldn’t  find  nor 
make  just  what  he  wanted  soon  enough — the  boys 
said  that 44  Jupiter  had  just  come  out  clear" — and 
so  he  caught  the  first  box  he  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  screwed  the  tube  upon  one  of  its  sides,  just 
tight  enough  to  hold  it  snug,  yet  let  it  move  up 
or  down.  Then  he  culled  for  a light  stand,  and 
case  knives  to  mukc  it  and  the  box  stand  perfect- 
ly Ml.  He  took  his  place  on  the  portico,  got 
everything  ready,  and  said  he  was  “ afraid  to  look 
for  fear  the  boys  would  la  disappointed."  Frank 
said  he  44  would  like  to  look,"  and  so,  as  he  had 
been  the  most  anxious  to  have  the  telescope 
made,  his  father  gave  him  the  first  chance  to  bo 
glad  or  sorry.  After  moving  the  box  and  the 
tula  a little  all  kept  silent,  but  soon  Frank  be- 
gun a louder 44  Oo-oo-oo !"  than  before,  and,  much 
excited,  exclaimed  : “ I sec  'em  : four  red  bright 
little  fellows,  all  in  a straight  line,"  and  then  ho 
ran  as  if  half  crazy,  shouting,  to  his  mother : 44  Wo 
got  'em,  mother,  all  four  of  'em  ! I wouldn't  swap 
our  telescope  for  any  other.  Come  and  see!" 

The  parson  too  was  much  delighted.  As  he 
happened  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  box,  bo 
was  amused  to  find  that  he  hud  mounted  his  tel- 
escope oil  u 44  Eureka  Soap”  liox.  In  a few  days 
lie  made  an  upright  standard,  into  which  he  bolt- 
' ed  the  telescope  just  tight  enough  to  hold  it,  but 
I let  it  move  freely.  A common  screw  becomes  too 
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loose  in  a Utile  while.  The  instrument  cost  the  ! 
parson  only  forty  cents  for  the  tubes  ; the  glasses 
were  given,  but  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  or  two.  If  a one-inch  eyeglass  can  not  Ik* 
had,  a two-inch  eyeglass  will  answer  quite  well.  . 
The  reason  for  having  two  tubes  is  that  eyes  dif-  j 
fer,  and  that  w hat  is  bought  for  a thirty -six  ineh 
glass  may  Ik*  an  ineh  or  two  more  or  leas  than 
that,  bo  that  the  smaller  lube  must  be  moved  back 
and  forth  till  the  eye  finds  where  the  view  is 
plainest.  This  instrument  shows  the  moon  boau- 
rifully.  You  read  of  the  circular  mountains  and 
the  extinct  volcanoes ; here  you  sec  them.  It  is 
especially  delightful  to  see  in  the  new  moon  the 
light  breaking  over  the  inooiiluin-top*  and  through 
the  notches  while  all  the  plain  behind  is  yet  in  | 
the  dark.  Though  it  is  now  a good  while  since ' 
the  parson  made  the  telescope,  he  waits  impatient- 
ly crery  month  for  the  new  moon  to  come  again. 


THE  MAGIC  BOTTLE. 

THERE  are  few  persons  who  have  not  been 
puzzled,  when  witnessing  the  exhibitions  of 
conjurers  and  performers  of  feats  of  legerdemain, 
by  the  magic  bottle,  out  of  the  neck  of  which  the 
exhibitor  can  pour  any  one  of  quite  a number  of 
liquids  at  his  will.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to 
sec  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  the  ap- 
parently magical  effect  is  produced,  especially  as 
h involves  an  explanation  of  a certain  philosoph- 
ical principle  which  it  is  very  useful  for  all  to  un- 
derstand. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  all  around  us 
is  so  great  that  no  liquid  can  issue  against  it  from 
a close  vessel,  unless  air  is  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted to  balance  the  external  pressure  by  an  in- 
ternal one  of  tlic  same  amount.  In  the  case  of 
pouring  water  from  a bottle  the  mouth  of  which 
U tolerably  large,  the  air  passes  in  in  largo  bub- 
bles as  the  water  comes  out,  producing  the  gur- 
gling Bound  always  heard  in  such  a case. 

Where  the  orifice  is  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
admission  of  these  bubbles  of  air,  the  liquid  will 
only  flow  out  aa  fast  os  the  air  is  allowed  to  enter 
in  some  other  way,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
where  the  water  will  not  issue  from  the  lower  end 
of  tlte  tube  except  when  the  finger  is  raised  from 
the  upper  end  so  as  to  admit  the  air. 

There  are  various  ingenious  contrivances  by 
means  of  which  curious  effects  are  produced 
through  the  operation  of  this  principle.  One, 
called  the  magic  tunnel,  is  made  double,  with  a 
space  inclosed  between  the  walls.  There  is  an 
orifice  communicating  with  this  chamber  at  the 
top  of  the  handle,  which  orifice  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  he  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure  by  the 
thumb  of  the  person  holding  it  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  spectator.  Now  if  the  body  [ 
of  the  tunnel  is  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  pure  j 
water,  while  the  hidden  chamfer  contains  a liquid 
deeply  colored — w ith  cochineal,  for  example— the 
person  holding  it  can  cuusc  pure  water  to  flow 


from  it  by  keeping  the  orifice  in  the  handle  closed 
by  his  thumb,  or  colored  water  by  simply  raising 
his  thumb  and  allow ing  the  liquid  In  the  concealed 
chamber  to  flow  out  and  mingle  with  the  clear  wa- 
ter as  it  issues  from  the  tube  below. 

The  magic  bottle  acta  on  the  same  principle, 
though  presenting  it  in  another  form.  The  liottle 
is  usually  made  of  tin,  though  colored  on  the  outer 
surface  to  represent  glass.  Within,  it  contains 
Several  different  receptacles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
each  communicating  by  a separate  pipe  with  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle.  Each  of  these  receptacles 
is  also  provided  with  another  tube,  by  which  air 
may  ho  admitted  ho  as  to  allow  thu  liquid  con- 
tained in  it  to  flow.  These  air  tubes  open  by  ori- 
fices in  the  side  of  the  bottle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
which  are  covered  and  concealed  by  the  thumb 
and  the  ends  of  thu  fingers  of  the  operator,  and 
may  be  kept  closed  or  may  be  slightly  opened  at 
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pleasure.  By  this  means  any  one  of  five  differ- 
ent liquids  may  be  poured  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle. 

Oi  course  it  requires  some  dexterity  to  manipu- 
late such  an  apparatus  skillfully,  in  order  to  keep 
all  tl»e  holes  concealed  from  the  spectators,  and 
to  open  the  right  one,  just  enough  to  admit  the 
air,  and  at  the  right  time.  The  point  of  interest, 
however,  for  the  general  reader  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  the  philosophical  principle  which  is  in- 
volved, namely,  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  every  direction  all  around  us  is  such  that 
no  liquid  can  issue  from  any  orifice  against  the 
force  of  it  acting  from  without  inward,  unless  by 
the  admission  of  air  or  the  providing  by  some  oth- 
er means  of  an  equal  force  to  act  from  within,  out- 
ward as  a counterpoise. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  PUTTING  IT. 

Tii*  Rnltan  awoke  with  a "lifted  scream: 
lib  nerve*  were  shocked  by  a fearful  dream: 

An  omm  of  terrihle  Import  and  doubt— 
lib  teeth  In  one  moment  all  fell  out. 
lib  wisemen  amctnblod  at  break  of  day, 

And  atoiid  by  the  throne  In  solemn  array. 

And  when  the  terrible  dream  was  told, 

Koch  felt  a shudder,  bb  blood  ran  cold. 

And  all  stood  silent.  In  fear  and  dread. 

And  wondering  what  was  1k*sI  to  lie  said. 

At  length  an  old  soothsayer,  wrinkled  and  gray. 
Cried,  “ Pardon,  my  lord,  what  I have  to  say ; 

••  Tls  an  omen  of  sorrow  sent  from  on  high : 
Thou  "halt  see  all  thy  kindred  die.” 

Wroth  was  the  Sultan  ; he  gnashed  lib  teeth, 
And  lib  very  words  seemed  to  hiss  and  seethe, 
A*  he  ordered  the  wiseman  bound  with  chains. 
And  gave  him  a hundred  stripe*  fur  his  pains. 
The  wiarmen  shook  as  the  Sultan*  eye 
Swept  round  to  see  who  next  would  try; 


But  one  of  them,  stepping  before  the  throne. 
Exclaimed,  In  a loud  and  joyous  tone : 

“ Exult,  O head  of  a happy  state! 

Rejoice,  O heir  of  a glorious  fate ! 

“ For  this  b the  favor  thou  shalt  win, 

O Sultan— to  outlive  all  thy  kin  !" 


Pleased  was  the  Sultan,  and  called  a slave, 

And  a hundred  crowua  to  the  wbeman  gave. 

But  the  courtiers  they  nod,  with  grave,  sly  while*. 
And  each  one  whbpera  what  each  one  thinks, 


“Well  can  the  Sultan  reward  and  blame: 

Didn't  both  of  the  wiaetueu  foretell  the  same?" 


Quoth  the  crafty  old  Vizier,  shaking  his  head, 

“So  much  may  depend  on  the  way  a thing's  said!" 


To  our  Young  Friend*: 

As  we  can  not  expect  to  receive  letters  front 
you  until  you  have  been  notified  of  the  existence 
of  our  Post-office  Box,  we  open  the  correspond- 
ence by  writing  to  you,  and  asking  you  to  think 
of  us  in  the  future.  W e should  like  to  hear  from 
you  upon  any  subject  which  may  interest  you. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  regarding  your 
studies  or  your  reading,  wc  shall  take  great  plea- 
sure in  advising  you ; or  should  you  desire  any  in- 
formation which  you  can  not  obtain  from  hooks 
within  your  reach,  we  will  do  our  best  to  aid  you. 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  about  your  sports, 
your  pets,  or  about  any  curious  tiling  in  nature 
which  may  come  under  your  observation. 

You  must  hear  in  mind  that  your  communica- 
tions must  be  very  brief,  because  there  are  so 
many  of  you  that  wc  can  not  give  a great  deal  of 
space  to  any  one.  We  will  endeavor  to  be  kind 
and  attentive  to  each  and  all  alike. 

It  is  very  easy  in  these  times  to  send  letters  iu 
Uncle  Sam's  big  mail-bag ; and  wheu  you  write 
on  your  neat,  delicate  note-paper,  and  put  the  pret- 
ty postage-stump  on  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
envelope,  perhaps  you  never  think  of  the  way  your 
great-grandparenta  went  to  work  when  they  want- 
ed to  send  a letter.  First  they  took  a very  largo 
square  sheet  of  coarse  blue  paper,  or,  if  they  were 
young  ladies  and  fancy-mindcd,  one  with  a bright 
tint  of  pink  or  yellow.  As  postage  was  high, when 
they  had  written  the  pages  full,  straight  across, 
they  would  turn  the  sheet  sideways,  and  write  at 
right  angle*  to  the  other  lines,  and  then  corner- 
wise,  perhaps,  with  a different-colored  ink.  There 
were  no  envelopes  in  those  days,  and  the  sheets 
had  to  be  ingeniously  folded,  so  that  no  curious 
postmaster  could  pry  into  family  secrets.  There 
was  always  a portion  of  the  lost  page  left  blank, 
to  furm  the  outside  of  the  letter,  which,  after  be- 
ing folded  and  directed,  was  scaled  with  a big  red 
wafer.  It  was  then  ready  to  be  started  off  the 
next  time  the  stage-coach  came  through  the  town, 
for  there  were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  and  often 
the  mail-hag  was  carried  miles  and  miles  on  horse- 
back through  wild  regions  where  now  the  steam- 
engine  whirls  along  with  its  long  train  of  care. 

It  was  not  necessary  in  those  days  to  prepay 
the  postage,  which  was  much  dearer  thun  it  is 
now.  There  were  no  postage-slumps,  and  big  fig- 
ures were  written  or  slumped  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter  to  denote  the  cost  of  transportation. 

In  those  times  it  often  took  weeks  to  send  a let- 
ter to  places  where  now  only  n day  is  required. 

Do  any  of  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  thought  of  the  great  benefit  cheap  postage 
would  Ih*  to  the  world,  and  can  you  tell  something 
about  the  great  work  he  accomplished  in  that  di- 
rection, and  when  and  where  he  died  ? 

Our  Post-office  Box  is  now  open  for  your  con- 
tributions, which  wc  trust  will  be  neatly  and  oor 
reedy  written,  liecause  an  editor's  eyes  have  a 
great  ileal  of  important  work  to  do,  and  ought 
not  to  he  employed  in  deciphering  illegible  writing. 

Trusting  that  our  acquaintance  may  be  pleasant 
ami  lasting,  the  editor  bids  you  welcome  to  the 
pages  of  IlAttncR's  Young  PtorLE.  , 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


A aor  who  is  not  fond  of  fnn  and  frolic  mar  porel- 
bljr  make  a tolerable  man,  but  be  I*  an  intolerable  boy. 


An  Irl«h  lover  remarked  that  it  I*  a (treat  plnnirv  to 
be  alone,  " e*pc-clullv  whin  yer  rwatcticarl  in  will  ye." 

If  a man 'a  Imnw  should  lone  thrir  tail",  wliy  should 
be  sell  them  wholesale  7— Because  he  can't  retail  them. 

“ I’d  junt  like  to  see  yon,"  said  a blind  mim  to  a j«»- 
Herman  who  told  biin  he  would  lock  him  up  if  lie 
didn't  move  on. 

A little  girl  of  four  years  was  recently  rant'd  as  a 
witness  in  a police  court,  and  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion what  became  of  little  girl*  who  told  lies,  ninv- 
cenlJy  replied  tlial  tlniy  were  sent  to  bed. 

When  a certain  King  of  England  visited  Scotland, 
many  ycare  ago,  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  two  countrymen : 

Baum.  ••  Weel,  Jock,  hae  ye  seen  the  king  ?" 

Jock.  “Oh  ay,  1 hae  seen  the  king;  but  I wiulna 
gang  the  length  o'  the  street  to  see  Idiu  aguiu.  lie's 
just  made  like  ony  ither  nmn.  an*  they  lellt  me  his 
arms  were  a lion  an*  n unicorn." 

A Qcandart.— If  a hoy  should  ratch  bold  of  rnnr 
ear,  and  ask  If  he  had  the  wrong  pig  by  (lie  ear,  would 
yon  anawer  yea  or  no  7 

A mbi.anciioi.y  Cask  or  Srirjnic.— A naughty  little 
boy,  having  been  tlin-aUiied  with  a whipping,  imme- 
diately hung  bis  head.  

A little  girl  bring  naked  by  her  grandfather  when* 
cotton  grew,  replied,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  " In 
old  gentlemen's  canc"  

A man  who  lisped,  having  bought  some  nigs,  asked 
a neighbor  for  the  use  ot  ^ pen  tor  a few  days.  Said 
he:  ^*1  luive  jntlit  been  niircti.-it  hltig  tliome  tliwiuo  - 
two  thowth  and  pigth.  I want  to  put  them  in  your 
(»rn  till  I can  tlx  a plait  h for  them."  "Two  thousand 
pigs!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  neighbor;  "why,  my 
pm  will  hardly  hold  a doaen !”  “You  don’t  undrr- 
thtand  ins,  Mr.  Bent.  I don't  tluiy  t wo  thonthand  pigth, 
bnt  two  thowlli  and  pigtli !"  “I  hear  you. "said  Mr 
Bent ; •*  two  thousand  pigs ! Why,  you  must  be  craxy.” 


“ I tell  yon  agniu,"  exclaimed  the  man,  angrily,  *•  1 
menu  not  two  thonthand  pigth,  but  two  tliowlh  and 
two  pigth  1"  44  Oh,  that  is  what  yon  mean,  cb  7 Well, 
the  peu  is  at  your  aervlce." 

LKrrit  rrmx 

Fint  In  long,  bnt  not  In  short ; 

Second  In  hop,  hut  not  In  malt; 

Third  In  Ellen,  also  in  Anne ; 

Fourth  in  wagon,  not  in  van ; 

Fifth  In  fan,  hut  not  in  sport ; 

Sixth  in  teach,  hut  not  In  taught ; 

Seventh  In  aie,  bnt  not  In  stout ; 

Knthth  in  howl.  hut  not  in  shout ; 

Xinth  In  mould,  but  uot  In  eand ; 

Tenth  In  water,  hut  not  In  land. 

In  these  rhyme*  there  may  be  found 

A living  poet  much  renowned. 

What  la  It  that  always  has  some  hitch  about  It  7— A 
harness. 

Which  Is  the  most  contemptuous  bird  7— The  owl ; 
he  boota  at  everything. 


GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

Pole-Ijtaping. — The  pole  which  is  used  for  this 
exercise  should  lie  of  sound  a*h,  rounded  through- 
out its  length,  which  should  1*  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  jumper  und  the  space  to  bo 
jumped  over.  It  is  advisable  to  practice  this 
kind  of  jumping  at  first  without  a run.  For  this 
purpose  he  who  is  about  to  jump  fixes  the  end  of 
the  pole  in  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  at  a dis- 
tance which  may  be  gradually  increased  with  the  j 
efforts  of  the  jumper ; then  he  wires  the  pole  with 
his  two  hands — the  top  one  a little  uhovc  his  111101, 
and  the  lower  one  a little  above  the  level  of  his 
hips.  He  springs  off  equally  with  both  feet, 
throwing  most  of  his  weight  upon  his  arms,  and 
j pushing  himself  forward  us  far  as  possible  by 
i hearing  on  the  pole,  which  he  then  slackens,  and 
fulls  to  the  ground,  trying  to  alight  as  softly  us 
possible.  If  lie  fall  on  his  heels,  all  the  body  re. 
ceivcs  a great  shock  ; the  brain  strikes  against 
the  bones  which  surround  it,  which  may  often  re- 
sult in  injuries  to  the  head.  If  lie  full  too  much 
on  his  toes,  lie  may,  perhaps,  sprain  them.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  contrive  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
sole  or  ball  of  the  foot,  and  only  to  let  the  heel 
touch  the  ground  afterward. 

In  order  to  jump  over  a space  with  a run,  he  ! 


places  himself  at  a certain  distance  from  the  apace 
over  which  he  is  to  leap,  and  after  having  seized 
the  pole  with  his  right  hand  a little  above  his 
head  (the  thumb  in  the  air),  and  with  his  left 
hand  a little  above  his  thighs  (the  thunib  down- 
ward), he  starts  forward,  holding  the  lower  end 
of  the  pole  in  front  of  him.  Arrived  at  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  or  whatever  it  may  l>e,  over  which  he 
is  to  leap,  he  sticks  the  pole  iu  the  ground  before 
him,  then,  by  sudden  and  active  effort,  he  raised 
his  body,  tiearing  his  hands  on  the  pole  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  turn  it  from  the  right-hand  side  to 
the  left,  and  leaps  the  space,  the  laxly  being  near- 
ly in  a horizontal  position ; he  then  reaches  the 
ground  by  bending  the  joints  of  the  legs.  He 
should  at  first  practice  at  short  distances. 

Indian  Club*. — The  exercises  with  the  Indian 
clubs  arc  of  a more  recent  date  than  those  with 
dumb-W'll*.  They  were  introduced  into  Europe 
by  a military  officer,  who  hud  seen  the  Persians 
exercise  with  them.  These  exercises  are  per- 
formed alternately  with  the  two  hands,  and  some- 
times simultaneously,  with  tvru  instruments  of  a 
massive  conical  form,  which  in  Persia  are  called 
nhJo,  and  in  India  mvgdaugka.  They  are  very 
useful  for  increasing  the  muscular  power  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  opening  the  chest,  and 
strengthening  the  hands  und  wrists.  They  have 
also  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  player  with 
them  ambidextrous,  or  two-handed  ; that  is  to 
say,  of  making  the  left  hand  as  able  and  vigorous 
as  the  right,  and  enabling  him  to  use  one  as 
readily  as  the  other.  As  instruments  of  exercise 
they  are  us  fitted  for  women  mid  girls  as  for  men 
and  boys.  Gracefully  used,  they  give  a good  car- 
riage and  deportment,  not  alwuys  obtained  by 
other  means.  Dumb-bell  practice  should  precede 
the  use  of  the  Indian  clubs.  In  beginning  with 
the  latter,  take  off  your  coat  and  cravat,  loosen 
your  braces  and  waistcoat,  and  put  on  a licit 

The  most  simple  exercises  w ith  the  Indian  eluha 
consist  in  carrying  them  to  the  shoulder,  some- 
times  with  the  right  arm,  sometimes  with  the  left 
— in  carrying  the  club  before  and  behind,  to  the 
left  and  to  the  right.  In  the  nioredifficull  exercises 
you  move  the  dub*  alternately  around  the  body, 
seizing  them  at  first  by  the  hand,  and  holding 
them  parallel  to  the  leg*,  the  arms  held  down 
without  stiffness,  the  clubs  iu  a straight  line  with 
them.  Then  raise  the  right  club,  without  the 
slightest  jerk,  in  front  and  near  to  die  body  in 
the  direction  of  the  left  shoulder,  until  the  fore- 
arm passes  the  head,  the  club  always  remaining 
vertical.  Then  continue  to  (miss  the  club  behind 
the  body,  bringing  it  toward  the  right  shoulder, 
and  letting  it  gradually  descend  to  the  ground. 
The  same  movement  U repeated  with  the  left  cluh, 
by  commencing  to  raise  it  toward  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  so  on  continually.  Practice  all  the 
movements  slowly;  but  when  you  have  once  fa- 
miliarised yourself  with  the  exercises  you  may 
execute  them  more  quickly,  always  taking  care 
that  one  club  descends  while  the  other  ascends. 


A NEW  SERIAL 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

A brilliant  serial  story  by  Gkukcr  MacDonald,  wills 
illustrations  bv  Alfred  Frederick*.  will  slit.nly  be  be 
gun  in  II  ah  run's  Young  Picorut. 
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THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 


/ /. — A PERILOUS  ADVKXTURE. 


“AS  EE  STOOD  TERRE  LEANING  ON  HIS 
ALPENSTOCK." 


IT  was  still  early 
in  the  day  when 
Waller  left  the  cot- 
tage a second  time. 
His  heart  was  cheer- 
ful, and  his  move- 
ments light  and  rap- 
id. Instead,  howev- 
er, of  taking  the  road 
leading  to  the  inn,  he 
struck  off  in  a zigzag 
path  through  the  val- 
ley toward  the  Engel- 
horn,  whose  jagged 
and  lofty  peaks  roee 
far  up  into  the  blue 
skv.  After  a short 
time  he  reached  the 
large  and  splendid 
glacier  that  lies  bo- 
1 tween  the  Engvlhorn 
and  Wellborn,  cast  a 
hasty  glance  ut  the 
beautiful  masses  of 
ice  burnished  to  pris- 
matic brilliancy  by 
the  morning  sun,  and 
then  turned  to  the 
left  toward  a steep 
and  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  sum- 
mit. As  the  road 
grew  inure  difficult  at  every  step, 
his  progieea  became  much  slower, 
and  he  purposely  reserved  his 
strength,  knowing  well  that  it 
would  I*  severely  taxed  before 
lie  gained  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney After  a toilsome  ascent  of 
half  an  hour  he  reached  the  lofty 
crag  called  hv  the  mountaineers 
the  Warder  of  the  Glacier,  and  sat 
down  to  recover  Ills  breath. 

It  «*•*  TWJ  iv  for  him  to  take  a little 

rest ; fur  the  w ay  he  had  come,  although  long  nnd 
tiring,  **•*  as  child's  play  compared  with  tlicdif 
Acuities  lie  had  yet  to  overcome.  He  had  to  climb 
the  steep  and  dizzy  heights  that  towered  above 
his  head  ;*nnjl  instead  of  walking  along  a narrow 
f«Mit-pnth,  lie  would  have  to  clamber  over  rocks 
< close  to  the  most  dread- 
ful precipices,  and  across  foaming  mountain 
stream-,  till  he  reached  the  height  at  which  the 
a red,  with  nothing  visible 
but  huge  m an  ties  of  iimwn  anil  gray  rock  ; where 
no  other  sight  met  the  eye  but  that  of  mountain 
tops  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice — a world 
dead  and  deserted,  where  the  familiar  voices  of 
nature  were  almost  unknown;  where  no  bird  car- 


olled its  love-aong  from  the  waving  branch ; where 
no  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  muttered  thun- 
der of  the  avalanche,  the  roaring  of  the  cataracts 
which  poured  forth  from  the  melting  glaciers  and 
made  courses  for  themselves  through  heaps  of 
rough  stones ; and  now  and  again  the  harsh  and 
discordant  scream  of  a solitary  vulture  that  with 
outspread  wings  circled  slowly  aloft,  piercing  into 
the  valleys  with  its  keen  eye  in  search  of  prey. 
Into  these  wild  and  lonely  regions  Walter  hnd  to 
climb  in  order  to  reach  the  lofty  crag  whereon 
the  Tultiirv — the  far-famed  Limmcrgeier  of  the 
Alps — hud  reared  her  eyrie. 

But  those  difficulties  had  little  terrbr  for  the 
cool-headed  and  brave-hearted  mountain  youth, 
who  luid  from  Ills  earliest  days  Ivecn  accustomed 
to  roam  on  dizzy  heights  where  the  slightest  false 
step  would  have  been  destruction,  lie  was  deter- 
mined to  finish  what  he  had  begun  ; anil  gratitude 
to  the  noble  and  generous  stranger  lent  new  cour- 
age to  his  soul,  and  strength  ami  endurance  to 
his  frame. 

After  a short  rest  he  jumped  up  again,  and  re- 
newed the  toilsome  ascent,  following  slowly  but 
steadily  the  dangerous  track  that  led  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  His  feel  often  slipped  on 
the  bure  and  polished  rock ; sometimes  he  slid  ten 
or  twenty  paces  backward  over  loose  pebbles,  and 
anon  sank  knee-deep  in  the  snow  which  here  and 
there  filled  the  hollows ; but  nothing  daunted  him 
or  caused  him  to  waver  from  his  purpose.  At 
lost  he  reached  a broad  sheet  of  ice  with  innu- 
merable crevices  uml  chasms,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  a narrow  ridge  like  the  edge  of  a knife 
stretched  above  a wild  and  lonely  valley,  the  base 
of  which  yawned  two  or  three  thousand  feet  be- 
low. At  the  extreme  end  of  this  ridge  the  nest 
he  was  in  search  of  was  built  on  a small  point  of 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  descended  precipitously 
into  the  depths  below. 

With  his  eye  fixed  on  the  distant  crag,  Walter 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  ioe-field.  The  ut- 
most caution  being  necessary  at  every  step,  he 
fell  carefully  with  his  long  staff  to  ascertain 
whether  the  snow  that  covered  the  icy  mass  was 
fit  to  bear  his  weight,  or  only  formed  a treacher- 
ous bridge  over  the  numerous  ravines  which 
yawned  l>cncath.  Bending  his  way  round  the 
large  chasms,  he  leaped  easily  over  the  smaller 
ones  with  the  aid  of  his  staff ; and  after  avoiding 
nil  the  more  dangerous  spots,  he  succeeded,  by  cau- 
tion and  presence  of  mind,  in  safely  reaching  the 
further  side  of  the  glacier,  where  the  last  but 
most  perilous  part  of  his  journey  was  to  Ivcgin. 

As  he  stood  there  leaning  on  his  alpenstock, 
out  of  breath  with  the  exertion  he  had  undergone, 
and  surveyed  the  fearful  |>nth  which  scarcely  any 
human  foot  hud  ever  dared  to  tread  ; as  he  east  a 
glance  at  the  dizzy  precipices  which  yawned  on 
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each  aide  of  the  ridge,  which  win*  itself  in  many 
places  scarcely  a foot  in  breadth ; as  he  consid- 
ered the  inevitable  destruction  that  would  follow 
a single  false  step,  he  began  to  feel  his  courage 
fail,  and  lost  for  a moment  the  confidence  and 
contempt  of  danger  which  hail  filled  his  soul  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  sustained  him  during  his 
perilous  Journey.  “ What  if  I should  never  re- 
turn, nor  sec  ray  father  again  ?"  said  he  to  him- 
self, as  he  drew  back  from  the  road  which  seemed 
to  threaten  him  with  destruction.  “ Is  it  not  too 
great  a risk  to  run  ?" 

Hut  these  fears  only  lasted  a few  moments.  He 
called  to  mind  the  generosity  of  the  stranger,  and 
pictured  to  himself  the  delight  with  which  he 
would  receive  him  if  he  returned  laden  with 
such  valuable  booty ; and  his  determination  was 
renewed  on  the  spot. 

11 1 should  be  ashamed  ever  to  look  him  in  the 
face  again,"  said  he  to  himself ; “ and  what  would 
father  say  if  ho  were  to  see  that  I su  afraid  of 
climbing  a few  rocks!  No,  no.  I must  and 
will  have  the  birds ; so  here  goes !" 

Laying  his  aljienstock  on  the  ground,  he  took 
off  the  thick  jacket  and  heavy  shoes  which  would 
but  hinder  his  progress,  and  with  only  his  Rhirt 
and  trousers  on,  an  axe  in  his  belt,  and  the  game 
bag  hung  over  his  shoulder,  he  started  forward 
with  all  his  former  courage  and  energy,  to  com- 
plete the  dangerous  undertaking. 

Ilis  progress  was  not  difficult  at  first.  The 
ridge  along  which  be  had  to  go  was  broad  enough 
to  begin  with,  although  very  rough  and  wild  here 
and  there.  Rut  after  he  had  gone  a little  wav,  it 
got  so  narrow  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
a foot-hold.  At  this  point  the  ridge  became  so 
attenuated  that  the  youth  saw  at  the  first  glance 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  an  upright 
position ; he  therefore  crept  along  on  all  fours,  or 
sat  astride  the  ridge  ami  urge*]  himself  on  with 
his  hands  and  feet. 

Thus  with  extreme  difficulty  he  pursued  his 
perilous  way  toward  the  end  of  the  ridge  on  which 
lie  knew  the  eyrie  was  built.  Hut  presently  be 
saw  the  nest,  and  could  hear  the  young  bird*  pip- 
ing, which  gave  him  new  strength  and  determina- 
tion. At  this  juncture  a loud  scream  overhead 
caused  him  to  look  up,  and  he  was  alarmed  to  see 
the  female  vulture  wheeling  round  the  nest  with 
a young  gnat  in  her  talons.  With  this  new  dan- 
ger menacing  him,  the  young  cragsman  lay  flat 
down  on  the  ruck,  and  remained  motionless,  while 
he  ofTered  up  an  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven  that 
the  bird  might  not  discover  him.  He  knew  the 
peril  which  threatened  him,  for  he  had  often 
heard  of  the  fury  with  which  the  vulture  attacks 
any  one  who  attempts  to  rob  its  nest.  He  had 
heard  of  many  cragsmen  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  that  way,  and  his  own  position  was  by  no 
means  the  most  favorable  to  defend  himself 
against  attack.  Ilis  short  and  earnest  prayer 
was  not  in  vain.  The  young  birds  screeched 
louder  and  louder  as  they  saw  the  prey  in  their 
mother's  talons;  and  after  the  vulture  had  fur- 
ther tempted  their  appetite  by  one  or  two  more 
majestic  sweeps,  she  dropped  the  dainty  morsel 
into  the  nest,  where  It  was  at  once  seized.  After 
assisting  her  young  one*  to  make  a good  begin- 
ning of  their  meal,  the  mother-bird  unfolded  her 
powerful  wings,  and  glided  into  the  valley  beneath 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 

11  Heaven  be  thanked,  I am  saved !"  murmured 
Walter,  as  he  rose  from  his  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
“ I must  lose  no  time  now.  or  perhaps  one  or  both 
the  old  birds  may  return.” 

He  pressed  on  with  redoubled  energy  till  an 
event  occurred,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  which 
caused  him  some  uneasiness,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  need  of  caution.  The  rock  in  places  was 
fragile  and  split  up  by  the  weather,  and  with  a 
alight  touch  of  his  foot  he  loosened  an  immense 
fragment  of  stone,  which  went  rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  till  it  reached  a projecting 
ledge  hundreds  of  feet  below.  A pang  of  terror 
shot  through  the  boy’s  heart,  and  his  face 
blanched,  ns  he  watched  the  stone  thundering 
over  the  obstacles  in  its  way  until  it  disappeared 
In  a cloud  of  dust.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
mountain  trembled  beneath  him ; a mist  bleared 
his  eyes ; and  as  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  a 


deadly  giddiness  threatened  to  overpower  him. 
He  felt  an  impulse  to  throw  himself  over,  which 
he  could  scarcely  resist ; and  it  was  only  by  fall- 
ing on  hin  face  and  shutting  his  eyes  that  he  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind.  After  thus  lying 
for  several  minutes,  with  beating  heart  and  quuk- 
ing  limits,  until  by  degrees  he  la-camc  more  at 
ease,  he  ventured  to  look  around  him  once  more, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  nest,  which  was  now 
: only  al>out  fifty  paces  farther  on. 

After  waiting  a few  minutes  longer,  to  be  sure 
that  his  courage  had  returned,  be  made  a fresh 
start,  determining  not  to  allow  anything  to  alarm 
him  again  ; and  soon  reached  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
and  viewed  the  nest  with  the  young  vultures  lie- 
fore  him.  But  here  Mill  another  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  The  rock,  which  up  to  this  point 
bad  been  quite  level,  rose  at  the  extreme  end 
about  eight  feet  above  the  ridge,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  projecting  platform,  which  the  parent 
birds,  with  their  wonderful  sagacity,  had  deemed 
the  most  suitable  spot  on  which  to  take  up  their 
abode.  As  he  measured  the  height  with  his  eye, 
Walter  began  to  fear  that  after  all  be  would  be 
obliged  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject, for  the  rock  was  so  smooth  as  scarcely  to 
afford  the  least  hold  to  either  his  hands  or  feet. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  recollected  his  little  axe, 
which  might  do  him  good  service  if  the  stone,  as 
he  hoped,  proved  soft.  Raising  himself  cautious- 
ly, he  drew  the  axe  from  his  belt,  and  while  sup- 
porting himself  with  the  left  hand,  dealt  the  rock 
several  vigorous  blows  with  the  right,  and  to  his 
great  delight  succeeded  in  making  notches,  bv 
which,  if  he  only  went  carefully  to  work,  lie  could 
accomplish  his  object. 

With  renewed  courage  he  claml>ered  up  the 
almost  |M*rpemlieulur  rock,  aud  his  curly  hair  and 
sunburned  face  soon  appeared  aliove  the  edge  of 
the  nest.  The  next  moment  he  leaned  over, 
seized  the  young  birds  in  spite  of  their  angry 
cries,  transferred  them  one  after  the  other  to  his 
bag,  and  throwing  it  across  his  shoulder,  begun 
to  return  on  the  dangerous  road  by  which  he  had 
come.  In  common,  however,  with  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  ascended  precipitous  heights,  he 
soon  found  that  going  down  was  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  had  been  the  coming  up ; but  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  beneath  him  a precipice 
two  thousand  feet  deep,  he  devoted  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  work  immediately  before  him,  and 
carefully  descended  the  rocky  wall  step  by  step, 
(ill  he  reached  the  level  ridge  once  more.  He 
then  (uraed  slowly  round,  slung  his  bag  in  front 
of  him,  and  leaning  back  against  the  wall,  sur- 
veyed the  giddy  road  which  he  must  traverse  (o 
reach  the  glacier  and  the  steep  declivities  of  the 
Engelhom,  and  thereafter  his  native  valley. 

It  was  a difficult  and  dangerous  mail ; but  the 
young  mountaineer's  heart  was  now  full  of  Joy 
and  confidence,  for  he  had  surmounted  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  the  prize  of  his  bold  and  daring 
venture  was  in  his  possession.  He ’uttered  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  ; then,  thanking  God  for 
the  help  he  had  received,  he  implored  the  Divine 
protection  on  his  homeward  journey.  The  sharp 
ridge  made  it  necessary  for  him,  as  before,  to  work 
his  way  forward  astride  on  the  rock  for  some 
time ; but  he  soon  got  within  sight  of  a part  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  was  just  about  to  change  his  straddling  posi- 
tion for  the  more  comfortable  one  of  crawling, 
when  the  constant  shrieking  of  the  young  vultures 
in  his  ling  was  answered  by  a piercing  cry  from 
altove,  followed  the  next  moment  by  the  loud 
rushing  of  powerful  wings  close  to  his  ear.  The 
I jot  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  clung 
with  all  his  might  to  the  rock  to  prevent  himself 
from  falling. 

In  an  instant  he  perceived  the  fearful  danger 
that  threatened  him.  One,  or  perhaps  both  the 
old  birds  had  hecn  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the 
young  ones,  and  were  about  to  avenge  themselves 
on  the  robber  of  their  nest.  Walter  guessed  that 
a hard  fight  would  probably  take  place,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  throw  the  bog  with  the  young 
birds  into  the  valley  beneath,  and  then  try  to 
make  his  escape  as  well  aa  he  might.  Hut  he 
soon  found  that  this  plan  was  more  readily  formed 
than  it  could  be  executed  ; for  before  he  could 
make  a single  movement,  he  felt  the  blast  of  the 


i wings  just  above  his  head,  while  the  screaming  of 
| the  enraged  bird  so  confused  his  senses  that  he 
j had  great  difficulty  to  avoid  being  hurled  from  hi* 
1 narrow  resting-place  into  the  ravine  below.  This 
! sudden  danger,  although  it  ularroed  him  for  the 
moment,  awoke  the  next  moment  the  courage  and 
, determination  of  the  brave-hearted  boy.  It  was 
, a case  of  life  or  death,  and  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  retiring  from  the  contest.  So,  snatching  his 
axo  from  his  belt,  he  aimed  a powerful  blow  at 
! the  old  vulture  as  she  swept  down  upon  him  for 
the  third  time.  He  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, for  the  blow,  made  almost  at  random,  struck 
the  wing  of  the  bird,  which,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  continue  the  struggle,  fell  helplessly  into 
I the  abyss. 

Relieved  of  his  antagonist,  Walter  felt  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down  at 
| full  length  for  several  minutes  until  he  regained 
his  breath  and  Bclf-posarasion.  He  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  along  till  he  reached  the  sleep 
road  leading  to  the  glacier,  and  hail  got  about 
half  way  down,  when  just  in  the  most  dangerous 
part  be  heard  the  ominous  scream  again,  aud  saw 
with  a shrinking  horror  that  the  male  vulture,  at- 
tracted, like  its  mate,  by  the  continued  cries  of  the 
young  .birds,  had  discovered  him.  In  a fury  of 
rage  the  angry  bind  darted  downward,  and  sweep- 
ing past  with  outstretched  talons,  tried  to  hurl 
him  headlong  from  the  crag. 

[TO  UK  OOKTINVEDl] 


My  uncle  has  brought  me  a little  alligator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  mamma  saya  1 muy  keep  it  it  l can  take  enro 
! of  It.  It  ia  in  a big  tin  pan  of  water  now,  and  every 
day  it  jumps  out  and  hide*  in  some  comer.  I hnvc 
given  it  crumbs  of  bread  and  cake,  but  it  d<*-s  not  ent 
ihem.  Please  tell  me  bow  I can  keep  It,  and  what  It 
will  eat  WlUJB  J.  II. 

A small  aquarium  would  serve  as  a comfortable 
home  fur  your  alligator,  only  you  must  provide  a 
hoard  on  to  which  lie  can  crawl  to  dry  himself,  for 
he  does  not  like  to  spend  all  his  time  in  the  wa- 
ter. To  feed  him,  take  very  tiny  pieces  of  raw 
beef,  ami  hold  them  toward  him.  If  he  is  lively, 
| he  will  dart  after  them  with  wide-open  mouth,  if 
you  are  afraid  he  will  nip  your  finger — if  he  is 
very  young  he  can  not  bile  you — put  the  biu*  of 
I meat  on  the  end  of  a wire.  If  yon  do  not  wish 
' to  have  a hunt  for  him  every  morning,  you  must 
■ cover  your  aquarium  with  coarm  wire  netting,  for 
young  alligators  are  always  eager  to  escape  from 
confinement. 

Are  you  going  to  give  a work-box  department  for 
Utile  girls?  1 ami  five  others  an-  going  to  have  a fair 
to  raise  money  to  make  a Christmas-tree  for  a little  nick 
HeliiMil-mate  whose  mother  !■  very  poor,  and  we  want 
to  make  everything  for  the  (air  ounvlvca  One  of  us 
I ban  a lot  of  pretty  c-ardn  with  praam)  nra-wred  nl*e  ar- 
1 ranged  last  summer,  and  we  thought  they  would  be 
prettier  if  wo  could  make  them  into  little  books  or 
baskets.  Could  you  toil  us  bow  to  do  it  ? 

Ltn.tr  W. 

We  shall  not  give  a special  department  to  fan- 
cy-work, but  we  shall  now  and  then  have  short 
papers,  like  the  one  on  page  1 4,  telling  how  to 
make  pretty  things.  Meanwhile  perhaps  some 
of  our  young  correspondents  will  give  you  some 
new  suggestions  for  fancy  articles  for  your  fair, 
i for  the  success  of  which  you  have  our  best  wishes. 


LIFE  ON  TIIE  “ST.  MARY’S.” 

fin  a Young  Car. 

[The  following  sprightly  account  of  life  on  the 
school -ship  8t.  Man's  waa  written  fur  lUaeaa’a 
! Yocwa  Paoiu*  by  one  of  tbs  reosnt  graduates.  Wo 
give  the  portraits  of  three  of  the  lour  bovs  who  ro- 
fi-mly  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  That  of  the 
fourth,  Master  J.  E.  Stone,  we  wen*  unable  to  obtain.! 

mHE  New  York  Nautical  School  on  hoard  the 
ship  *S/.  J/arv'a  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  school-ship  Mercury,  which  formerly  existed 
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at  thtt  port;  the  Utter  was  a floating  reforma- 
tory, while  the  former  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  American  boys  to  officer  and 
man  our  merchant  ships.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  a short  review  of  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  a thorough  drill  in  marline- 
spike-work.  handling  sails,  boats,  oars,  etc. 

When  the  St.  Man/' a leaves  her  dock  for  the 
annual  cruise,  the  school  routine  is  changed,  the 
first-class  boys  having  lessons  in  navigation,  steer- 
ing, heaving  the  log  and  lead,  pushing  carings, 
etc.,  while  the  second  class  are  aloft  “learning 
gear,”  i.  following  up  the  different  ropes  which 
form  a ship's  machinery,  and  fixing  in  the  mind 
their  lead  and  use,  and  u sura  method  of  finding 
them  in  the  darkest  night.  Tins  hist  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  if  a squall  should  strike  the 
ship,  and  the  order, 

“ Royal  clew. lines,  fly. 
ing-jib  down -haul — 

Smith,  let  go  tluit  roy- 
al-sheet !”  were  given, 
it  would  be  very  morti- 
fying, as  well  as  dan- 
gerous, if  he  had  to  an- 
swer, “ I don’t  know 
where  it  Is,  Sir.” 

The  boys,  assisted 
by  a few  able  sea- 
men,  form  the  crew  of 
the  ship.  They  stand 
watch,  make,  reef,  and 
take  in  sail ; do  nil  the 
dirty  work,  tarring 
down,  painting,  Bcrap- 
ing,  and  slushing.  They 
stand  watch  and  watch, 
keep  at  night  a look- 
out on  the  cat-ncads, 
gangways,  quarters, 
and  halliards,  where 
they  are  required  to 
“sing  out"  their  sta- 
tions every  half  hour, 
to  be  sure  that  they 
are  awake.  Many  are 
the  instances  of  boys 
falling  asleep,  and  be- 
ing awakened  by  a lurch 
of  the  ship,  singing  out 
at  the  wrong  time,  and 
once  a sleepy  look-out 
reported  “ light,  ho !" 
and  to  the  officer's 
“ Where  away  ?"  was 
obliged  to  answer,  “ It’s 
the  moon.  Sir !" 

Then  there  is  the  ex- 
citement of  reefing  top- 
sails. Your  hammock 
seems  especially  com- 
fortable as  you  drowsi- 
ly feel  the  accelerated 
pitching  of  the  ship 
and  the  rattle  of  rain 
on  deck,  when  the  1**1- 
swain's  shrill  call  rings 
through  the  ship,  “ All 
hands,  reef  topsails ; 
tumble  out,  and  up 
with  you.  everylKidy  !" 

On  deck  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, driving  rain,  and 
salt  spray,  thu  ship 
staggering  under  a press  of  sail,  or,  as  happened 
in  her  last  cruise,  the  topsail  sheets  were  parted, 
and  the  great  sails  Happing  and  slatting  out  to 
leeward  like  a thunder-cloud,  orders  given  in 
quick  succession,  then  rally  of  men  at  the  clew- 
lines, then  a rush  aloft  and  out  on  the  straining 
vanl,  every  movement  of  the  vessel  intensified, 
your  feet  sliding  on  the  slippery  foot-rope,  with 
nothing  to  hold  on  to  but  the  flapping  sail, 
which  threatens  to  knock  you  overboard  eTerv 
moment.  The  weather  earing  is  passed,  and 
then,  “ Light  out  to  leeward  ;"  you  have  your 
point  barely  tied  when  the  yard  gives  a terrible 
swing,  and  you  faintly  hear  the  order,  “Lav 
down  from  aloft,  for  your  lives ; the  braces  are 
gone!" 

When  Lisbon  is  reached,  you  almost  know  the 


FRIENDSHIPS  OF  ANIMALS. 

AVERY  sharp  fox-terrier  lielonging  to  the 
writer  never  could  lx*  induced  to  regard  a 
cat  in  any  other  light  thun  that  of  an  enemy. 
Having  to  go  and  live  in  a house  where  a cat  was 
kept,  the  first  thing  the  dog  did  was  to  turn  the 
cat  out.  As  mice,  however,  were  troublesome,  aud 
os  the  terrier,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  could 
not  banish  them,  another  cat  was  considered  neces- 
sary ; so  a kitten  was  secured,  and  in  due  time  in- 
troduced to  its  future  companion  the  fox-terrier. 
The  little  cat  put  up  its  back  and  spat  at  the 
dog,  which  was  at  last  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  to  have  the  kitten  alone.  For  some  days  the 
two  animals  regarded  one  another  with  suspicion ; 
at  length  the  eat  came  up  and  licked  the  dog’s 
nose.  From  that  hour 
their  friendship  was 
established.  They  Ikj- 
enme  inseparable ; 
then  the  kitten  soon 
discovered  that  the 
dog’s  tail  and  ears 
made  excellent  play- 
things, and  in  the 
meekest  and  most  sub- 
missive manner  the  dog 
allowed  the  kitten  to 
pull  it  about  as  much  as 
it  pleased.  V ery  often, 
however,  the  dog  felt 
inclined  to  play;  then 
for  about  fire  or  ten 
minutes  the  two  would 
rush  round  the  room ; 
but  it  generally  ended 
in  the  cat  retiring  un- 
der part  of  the  furni- 
ture, to  escape  being 
somewhat  roughly  up- 
set by  the  impetuous 
rushes  of  its  canine 
playmate.  Sometimes, 
when  the  kitteu  wanted 
to  play,  nothing  could 
induce  the  dog  to  get 
up,  and  at  other  times 
the  kitten  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  dog’s 
pressing  offers  of  a 
romp. 

When  lying  still  and 
dozing,  the  two  were 
generally  to  be  found 
close  together,  and  at 
night  the  cat  invaria- 
bly curled  itself  up  on 
the  dug’s  back,  and  so 
went  to  sleep ; but  curi- 
ously enough,  although 
the  dog  made  no  ob- 
jection to  this  arrange- 
ment,  it  would  not  on 
any  account  get  up 
into  its  bed  if  the  eat 
was  there  first.  On 
one  occasion,  and  otic 
only,  the  two  were  seen 
in  a very  comical  posi- 
lion.  The  dog  was  sit- 
ting up  on  the  hearth- 
rug, solemnly  gazing 
into  the  fire.  The  cat, 
which  was  still  in  its  kittenhond,  went  up  and 
jumped  on  to  the  dog’s  head.  There  it  sat,  with 
its  tail  curled  round  its  front  paws,  likewise  look- 
ing iuto  the  fire.  For  a few  minutes  the  pair 
were  quite  still;  then  the  dog  moved,  and  the 
kitten  sprang  down.  A more  curious  sight  has 
probably  seldom  1»een  witnessed. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  fox-terrier  always  knew 
its  feline  friend  in  the  durk,  and  was  always  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  eats.  These,  when 
they  appeared,  were  always  ferociously  charged 
and  driven  away;  and  one  day,  in  its  eagerness  to 
get  at  a strange  cat,  the  dog  nearly  hurt  its  little 
4‘ompanion.  It  happened  in  this  way.  The  two 
friends  were  out  together  in  the  yard  behind  the 
house.  The  cat  got  up  on  a wall,  and  soon  aft- 
erward another  cat  appeared  at  the  other  end. 


city — the  queer  little  donkeys  with  very  large 
loads  of  oranges,  the  queerer  river  craft,  the  wind- 
mills, and  even  the  dress  of  the  natives  seem  fa- 
miliar as  you  recall  the  pictures  in  your  primary 
geography.  The  return  voyage  home  in  the 
“ trades”  is  delightful — a warm  sun  and  a good 
steady  breeze,  not  a brace  touched  for  a weelc  or 
more,  a water  spout  and  a rain-squall  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  every-day  routine.  Then  the 
colder  weather  as  you  Dear  flattens,  a glimpse 
of  old  Moutauk  through  the  fog,  a sharp  look- 
out for  beacons  and  buoys,  the  song  of  the  leads- 
man, the  quick  tramp  of  men  clewing  up  sail,  a 
heavy  splush  and  the  rattle  of  chain,  aud  we  are 
anchored  fast  in  New  London  mud.  “ All  hands 
furl  sail,"  now ; no  noise,  for  the  Saratoga  lies 
right  ahead,  and  on  board  of  a man-of-war  it  is 
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considered  disgraceful  to  make  a clatter  in  do- 1 
ing  any  kind  of  work.  There  is  an  eager  race 
up  the  rigging,  and  every  nerve  aud  muscle  is 
strained  to  get  your  soil  up  first. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Chamber  of  Com- ! 
mcrce  examines  the  boys,  and  an  exhibition  drill 
is  given.  The  graduates  are  usually  fitted  to  ship 
in  a merchantman  a» “ ordinary,”  and  are  aided  in 
their  efforts  to  find  a good  ship  and  a good  cap- 
tain by  many  of  New  York’s  most  prominent 
merchants  and  ship-owners,  who  take  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  school.  The  instruction  an  board 
the  St.  Mary't  is  so  thorough  that  graduates  have 
very  little  trouble,  if  they  are  diligent  and  smart, 
in  finding  situations,  anil  after  a voyage  or  two  | 
they  generally  rise  to  the  positiuu  of  second  • 
mate. 
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The  two  stood  looking  at  one  another  about  ten 
yards  apart,  when  the  dog  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  stranger.  Knowing  a way  up  on  to 
the  wall,  it  immediately  ascended,  but  when  it  got 
up,  it*  companion  was  between  it  and  the  other 
cat.  However,  the  dog  rushed  along  the  wall  to 
get  at  the  interloper,  and  as  there  was  no  room 
to  pass,  simply  knocked  its  little  friend  over,  and 
then  made  a great  effort  to  catch  the  enemy. 

It  was  curious  to  see  a dog  perpetually  rushing 
at  cals,  and  then  returning  from  the  chase  to  gam- 
bol about  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  an- 
other cat.  Tlie  friendly  intercourse  with  the  one 
never  had  the  slightest  effect  in  changing  its  ani- 
mosity to  others.  The  dog's  affection  oreu  went 


uted  some  years  ago  to  the  Natural  it/,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Donaldson.  His  gull  was  quite  an 
epicure  in  its  way,  and  fancied  simrrowb'  flesh  for 
dinner.  But  ns  it  bad  to  cuter  for  its  own  luxu- 
ries, the  question  of  catching  the  sparrows  became 
an  important  one.  However,  the  gull  thought  the 
matter  over,  aud  soon  devised  an  excellent  scheme 
for  capturing  the  four  or  five  sparrows  which  it 
required  as  a daily  bonne  bouche.  It  fraternized 
with  a number  of  pigeons  which  were  fed  in  the 
yard  where  the  gull  was  kept.  The  crafty  bird 
had  made  a note  of  the  fact  that  several  sparrows 
always  came  down  at  feeding-time  to  get  some  of 
the  food  spread  for  the  pigeons.  “By  getting 
among  the  pigeons,  and  keeping  my  head  down," 


ON  GUARD. 

Halt  ! Not  a step  farther ! Don't  more  for  your  life ! 

You’re  a very  nice  squirrel,  I haven't  a doubt 
(Although  you’ve  forgotten,  I see,  to  put  ou 
Your  kUt  aud  your  jacket  before  you  came  oat). 
Hut  where  yon  now  arc  jou  most  stop  for  an  hour 
Or  two,  and  quito  silent  meanwhile  you  must  keep. 
For  a weary  long  way  we  have  travelled  to-day, 

And  my  dear  little  master  lies  there  last  oalevp. 

Of  course  you  don't  know— you’ve  grown  up  In  the 
woods. 

With  no  one  to  teach  you— how  fine  *tl»  to  be 
Great  artist*  as  we  are!  Yon’ve  beard  hut  the  birds. 
And  seen  only  squirrels  jump  round  In  a tree. 


ON  GUARD.— Dwaws  «t  Sol  Kttisok,  Jew. 


so  far  as  to  cause  it  to  show  resentment  when- 
ever the  cat  was  punished.  When  the  cat  was 
touched  with  the  whip,  it  would  turn  up  its  eyes, 
and  look  as  much  annoyed  as  it  was  possible  for 
a dog  to  be.  Animal*  have  keener  susceptibili- 
ties, and  show  more  feeling,  than  many  people  im- 
agine. 

SeOrgutts  arc  not  often  met  with  as  domestic 
pets  ; but  the  great  bird-fancier  Morris,  in  his  work 
on  natural  history,  mentions  a tame  sea-gull  which 
struck  up  u great  friendship  with  a terrier  which 
spent  a great  part  of  its  time  in  the  garden  where 
the  gull  was  kept.  Here  is  on  anecdote  contrib- 


reasoned  the  gull,  “ I shall  get  close  enough  to 
catch  some  of  these  nice  little  fellows  easily." 

And  this  is  how  the  gull  made  use  of  its  friends 
the  pigeons.  It  went  among  them,  and,  by  stoop- 
ing, avoided  detection.  Then,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  eye-witness,  the  gull  “ set  at  a sparrow  as  a 
pointer  dog  would  do  at  its  game.”  In  an  instant 
it  had  the  luckless  victim  by  the  back,  and  swal- 
lowed it  without  giving  it  timp  to  shut  its  eyes. 
But  this  was  an  unlovely  friendship.  The  rno- 
tire*  were  altogether  mercenary  and  low.  The 
story  affords,  however,  a curious  instance  of  the 
power  of  reasoning  possessed  by  some  animals. 


My  master  the  sweetest  of  musk  can  make 
(THi ! you  rust  Jed  a leaf— he  half-opened  his  eyes). 
And  a gun  I can  handle,  a drum  I con  beat, 

And  I dance  like  a fairy— I tell  you  no  lies. 

My  dear  little  master!  fall  oft  he  ha*  shared. 

Bite  for  bite,  with  me,  squirrel,  hia  very  lost  crust. 
And  hcls  patiently  carried  me  many  a mile. 

And  that  now  / guard  him  I am  aare  is  bnt  just 
Cart  your  tail  up  still  lighter,  and  don't  let  ft  fail 
Lest  a noise  it  should  make— It's  remarkably  big— 
And,  If  you  are  good,  by-and-by  we  may  all 
Have  a right  merry  tune  and  a right  merry  jig. 
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THE  LITTLE 
GENIUS. 

Tittle  fire- 

J year-old  Ber- 
tie w*s  very  fond 
of  sitting  at  the 
study  table  with 
his  brother*  and 
Meters,  especially 
when  they  were 
doing  their  draw- 
ing lessons.  But 
he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  watch- 
ing them.  He  too 
wanted  to  draw 
and  paint,  and  the 
older  children, 
who  were  very 
fond  of  him,  were 
always  glad  to 
indulge  him  by 
lending  him  their 
brushes,  paints, 
and  pencils.  But 
they  soon  found 
that  he  was  very 
wasteful  of  their 
materials,  and 
would  use  up  col- 
or* and  (>aper 
faster  than  they 
could  be  sup- 
plied. At  last 
they  thought  of 
a better  plan. 
As  Bertie  was 
too  young  to 
draw  nicely,  they 
bought  him  some 
wonderful  pic- 
ture-books, all  in 
outline,  a box  of 
ebeap  water-col- 
ors, and  some 
brashes.  Then 
Bertie  was  hap- 
py. He  would  sit 
for  hours  paint- 
ing the  pictures 
in  Jack  the  Oi- 
ant  kUIcr,  Mother 
Quote,  and  other 
story  - books  for 
little  folks.  When 
be  had  finished  all 
his  little  books  his 
mamma  brought 
out  some  old  pa- 
pers which  she 
had  saved,  and 
catting  out  the 
nice  pictures, gave 
them  to  him  to 
paint.  This  he 
did  Tery  beauti- 
fully. Sometime* 
be  would  make 
funny  mistaken, 
putting  green  on 
the  horses,  and 
bine  on  the  little 
dogs  and  pussy- 
cats, but  this  did 
not  happen  often. 
In  a little  while 
he  had  so  many 
nice  things  paint- 
ed that  his  sisters 
made  him  a big 
scrap  - book  to 
keep  them  in,  to 
look  at  when  he 
grows  up. 

Bertie  may  not 
become  a great 
artist,  but  his  sis- 
ters evidently  re- 
gard him  as  a lit- 
tle genius. 
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THE  FLOWER  THAT  GREW  IN 
A CELLAR. 

IT  wm  the  evening  of  flower-day  in  the  Child’s 
Hospital,  and  the  kind  ladies  of  the  Flower 
Million  had  brought  many  lovely  posies  to  gladden 
the  ejM  nnd  the  hearts  of  the  sick  children,  and 
the  whole  place  was  bright  wiUi  their  beauty  and 
sweet  with  their  fragrance.  Queenly  rosea,  gay 
gladioluses,  pure  white  lilies,  bunches  of  star-like 
daisies  and  their  soft  round  white  little  buds, 
gaudy  marigolds,  brown,  yellow,  and  orange, 
crimson  cock's-combs,  branches  of  honeysuckle 
vinca  tilled  with  honey,  rich  fairy  trumpets,  saucy 
elf- faced  pansies,  spicy  pinks,  hollyhocks  in  sat- 
iny dresses  of  many  colors,  bright-eyed  verbenas 
and  sweet-williams,  brilliant  geranium  blossoms, 
and  even  great  honest  faithful  sunflowers — those 
flowers  that  love  the  sun  so  dearly  that  they  turn 
to  gaze  upon  him  when  he  is  bidding  the  earth 
44  good-night’* — were  all  there,  bringing  with  them 
Love  and  Hope  and  a troop  of  gentle  spirits. 

All  day  had  the  sick  and  maimed  little  ones 
rejoiced  in  their  presence;  and  now  when  they 
were  placed  in  the  wee  pitchers  and  vases  that 
stood  on  the  shelves  above  each  snow-white  little 
bed,  and  the  sunshine  faded,  and  the  stars  came 
out,  thetr  loveliness  and  fragrance  floated  into  the 
dreams  of  the  sleeping  children.  The  dreams  of 
all  but  one,  1 should  say ; for  one  dear  little  girl, 
with  great  gray  eyes  and  tangled  brown  curls, 
who  had  fallen  and  hurt  her  back  so  badly  a few 
days  before  that  it  was  feared  she  would  never 
walk  again,  was  wide-awake,  trying  hard  to  keep 
back  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes  ami  the  sobs 
that  rose  in  her  throat  when  she  thought  of  the 
dear  father  and  mother  and  tile  darling  baby 
brother  she  had  left  in  the  poor  homo  from  which 
ahe  had  been  brought.  A small  lamp  hung  from 
the  ceiling  near  by,  and  cast  a faiut  light  upon 
the  flowers  that  were  crowded  into  a quaint  jug 
on  the  shelf  above  her  bed.  There  were  some 
roses,  some  lilies,  some  daisies,  and  one  very  pale 
pink  geranium  blossom  in  the  midst  of  a group 
of  pretty  shy  buds ; and  as  the  little  girl  stifled  n 
great  sob  that  seamed  determined  to  break  out, 
she  became  conscious  of  several  very  small  voices 
whispering  softly  together;  and  listening  intently 
for  u few  moments,  she  discovered  these  voices  I 
came  from  the  flowers  in  the  quaint  jug. 

“ / came,"  said  a lovely  crimson  ruse,  when  the  [ 
whispering  hail  ceased,  and  the  flowers  were  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  the  children  were  all  asleep,  I 
“from  a moat  beautiful  garden,  where  birds  sing  j 
and  fountains  play  all  day  long,  and  the  rarest  of  j 
our  race  are  teuded  with  thu  greatest  love  and 
care.” 

“ I came,”  said  a daisy,  “ from  a happy  mea- 
dow, where  the  bees  and  butterflies  roam  frotn 
morning  till  night,  where  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  my  sisters  look  up  ami  smile  at  the 
bright  blue  sky,  and  the  cheery  green  grass  nods 
on  every  side." 

“ / came,”  said  a stately  water-lily,  “ from  a 
great  lake,  where  the  waves  flash  like  precious  ' 
gems  in  the  day,  aud  like  purest  silver  at  night,  • 
where  glancing  fish  swim  merrily  to  and  fro, 
where  tall,  graceful,  drooping  trees  standing  upon 
the  mossy  bunks  cost  their  shadows  upon  the 
water,  where,  when  the  air  begins  to  tremble  with 
the  earliest  songs  of  the  birds,  the  broad,  faint 
light  of  morn  steals  from  sleeping  lily  to  sleeping 
lily,  and  wakes  them  with  a touch." 

“ 1 came,"  said  the  pule  pink  geranium  bloa- 
:;om,  “ from  a cellar.” 

“A  cellar  T*  repeated  the  others,  moving  a lit- 
tle away  from  her. 

**  Y e»,  a ©ellar.” 

44 1 never  met  a flower  from  a cellar  before," 
raid  the  rose. 

44  Nor  I,”  said  the  daisy. 

44  Nor  I,"  said  thu  lily.  “ There  are  no  cellars 
in  lakes." 

“I  thought  they  were  all  cellar,"  said  the 
daisy,  slyly ; but  the  lily  made  no  reply. 

44  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  you  came 
there !"  asked  the  rose.  “Being  full-blown,  I 
couldn’t  sleep  much,  if  I tried." 

“1  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you,  if  the  oth- 
er* care  to  listen,"  said  the  pink  flower,  modestly. 

“ Fray  go  on,"  begged  the  duisy. 


And  44 1 have  no  objection,”  added  the  water- 
lily,  in  a gracious  manner, 

44  One  day,”  began  the  geranium  blossom,  grow- 
ing a little  pinker  as  its  companions  all  turned 
toward  it,  44  a servant-maid  tossed  from  a window 
a withered  bouquet  into  the  street,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  bouquet  was  a Blip  of  geranium 
which  had  been  placed  there  because  iw  crum- 
pled young  leaves  were  eo  fresh  and  green.  A 
poor  little  girl  passing  by  picked  up  this  slip,  and 
carried  it  to  a wretched  cellar,  where  she  lived  in 
the  greatest  untidiness  with  her  mother — a poor, 
weak,  complaining  woman— and  her  two  small  sis- 
ters and  eight-vear-old  brother.  Here  she  found 
a buttered  tin  pail,  which  she  filled  with  dirt  from 
the  street,  aud  in  tins  dirt  she  planted  the  slip  of 
geranium.  ‘ See,  mommy,’  she  said,  holding  it  up, 
as  her  mother  raised  her  eyes  from  the  coarse 
garment  she  was  making, 4 1 mean  to  take  auful 
good  care  of  this,  and  some  day  U may  grow  a 
flower,  a beautiful  flower,  like  those  I see  in  the 
windows  of  the  big  houses.  Wouldn't  that  be 
lovely,  mommy4*'  And  she  climbed  up  on  the 
shaky  old  wooden  table,  and  placed  the  pail  on 
the  ledge  of  the  four-paned  cellar  window, 

" But  the  window-panes  were  so  covered  with 
cobwebs  and  dirt  that  the  little  of  the  blessed 
sunlight  that  found  its  way  down  there  could  not 1 
get  in  at  all.  So  Polly  got  the  broom,  and  care- 1 
fully  swept  away  the  dust  and  the  spider-webs,  i 
and  then  she  washed  and  polished  the  four  panes 
until  they  shone  again,  and  the  very  next  after- 1 
noon  a sunbeam  came  to  visit  the  geranium,  and 
a tiny  new  leaf  peeped  out  to  greet  it.  When 
the  window  was  cleaned,  the  shell  (holding  a few 
old  tin  pans)  that  hung  below  it  looked  so  dingy  : 
tluit  Folly  could  not  rest  until  she  had  scrubbed  I 
it  well.  Nor  did  she  stop  there,  but  also  scoured  I 
the  old  tin  things  before  she  put  them  back  in 
their  places,  until  they  almost  looked  like  new. 


“ And  Polly  told  her  the  whole  story,  just  as>  I 
have  told  it  to  you,  and  the  lady  went  down  into 
the  dark  room,  and  talked  for  almost  an  hour  in 
the  kindest  manner  with  Folly's  mother,  and 
smiled  brightly  upon  the  beautiful  geranium,  now 
filled  with  round  pink  bunches  of  buds  and  blos- 
soms. And  I shouldn't  wonder  if  some  of  those 
buds  opened  in  a much  pleasanter  home  than  that 
cellar.  But  Ftn  glad  / grew  there;  for  my  heart 
is  filled  with  happiness  when  1 think  that  through 
me  and  mine  dear  little  Polly  has  become  a (let- 
ter girl,  made  a happier  home,  and  gained  in  the 
pretty  flower  lady  a lovely  friend.'' 

'*  All  the  same.  I'd  rather  come  from  a garden,1” 
said  the  rose. 

“ And  1 from  a meadow,”  said  the  daisy. 

“And  1 from  a lake,"  murmured  the  water- 
lily. 

“ Bui  I wouldn't,”  wild  the  lame  girl,  forgetting 
her  pain,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes 
— ■"  1 wouldn't,  if  I were  a flower.  1 think  the 
flower  that  grew  in  a cellar  the  best  and  eweetcat 
of  you  all," 

AH  was  silence  when  she  ceased  speaking; 
aud  from  that  day  to  this  never  has  she  heard 
lily  or  daisy,  rose  or  geranium  blossom,  speak 
again. 


GLOVE  CASE. 

rflUE  holiday  scasou  is  approaching,  and  little 
JL  girls,  who  have  generally  more  time  than 
money,  are  employing  their  leisure  moments  in 
making  pretty  gifts  for  their  papas  and  mammas, 
aud  brothers  and  sisters,  which  will  give  double 
pleasure  as  being  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Here  is  a pretty  holiday  gift,  which  our  young 
friends  can  readily  make  witli  the  help  of  the  fol- 
lowing description  : Cut  of  Bordeaux  velvet  one 


And  thus,  from  the  very 
moment  of  my  mother- 
plant's  arrival  there,  a 
change  for  the  belter  be- 
gan in  that  dreary  cellar. 
It  seemed  so  natural,  when 
Folly  had  the  basin  of  wa- 
ter  ready  to  sprinkle  the 
geranium,  to  wash  the 
faeea  and  hands  of  her 
little  sisters  and  brother 
first;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  room  must  be  swept 
and  put  in  order,  so  that 
the  bright  (dean  faces 
might  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  it  And  when  at 
last  a cluster  of  wee  pink 


ii  muuitiiii . ei 


buds  crowned  the  green 


O LOVE  CASK. 


stem,  Folly’s  joy  knew  no 


bounds.  Her  poor  mother  laughed  aloud,  which  piece  eleven  inches  and  three-quarters  long  and 
was  a rare  thing  for  her  to  do,  to  see  her  little  six  inches  wide  for  the  outside,  and  cut  three 
daughter  dancing  about  and  clapping  her  hands  in  pieces  of  white  satin  of  the  same  size  for  the  lin- 
glee.  4 Ob,  mommy,' she  cried, 4 we  must  make  it  aa  ing.  Apply  embroidery  worked  on  white  cloth 
nice  as  we  can  for  them  here,  the  pretty  darlings,  to  the  velvet.  Having  transferred  the  design  to 
for  flowers  are  not  used  to  living  in  n cellar;  and  the  material,  which  is  pinked  on  the  edges  and 
wo  must  never  say  or  do  any  wicked  things  before  inside  of  the  figures,  work  the  flowers  in  chain 
them,  or  they’ll  be  scared,  and  die  right  sway,  stitch  with  coral  red  silk  in  several  shades,  the 
And  if  wo  are  all  very,  very  good,  they’ll  grow,  stamens  in  knotted  stitch  and  point  Kwwe  with 
and  grow,  and  grow,  till  they  look  Like  a whole  yellow  silk,  and  the  spray  in  herring-bone  stitch 
garden.'  with  olive  silk  in  several  shades.  For  the  buds 

44  And  the  mother,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  in  knotted  stitch  use  pink  silk.  Having  border, 
child,  grew  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  induo-  ed  the  application  with  olivivcolored  satin  ribbon 
trious,  and  the  under-ground  home  became  neater  half  an  inch  wide  laid  in  box  pleats,  chain-stitch 
and  neater,  until  it  wan  neatness  itself.  And  when  it  on  the  foundation  along  the  inner  edges  with 
any  of  the  smaller  children  were  tempted,  as  the  gold  thread.  Underlay  the  velvet  with  w adding, 
best  of  children  often  are,  to  quarrel  and  call  and  line  it  with  Batin  ; join  the  two  piece*  of  s«t- 
cich  other  naughty  names.  Folly  would  say,  with  in  designed  for  the  bottom  over  wadding,  and 
warning  voice  and  finger, 4 Hush  ! the  flowers  will  edge  the  bottom  with  a ruffle  of  Bordeaux  satin 
hear  you and  the  little  ones  kissed  and  made  ribbon  wven-cighlh*  of  an  inch  wide.  The  ease 
up  again.  is  joined  with  narrow  white  satin  ribbon.  Bows 

44  And  this  morning,  w hen  the  lady  of  the  Flow-  of  olive  and  Bordeaux  satin  ribbon  trim  the  case 
or  Mission  was  passing  by  with  a basket  of  roses  as  shown  by  the  illustration,  A full-sired  design 
and  lilies  in  her  hand,  Tolly  rati  up  the  cellar  of  the  embroidery  was  given  on  page  130  of  Har- 
steps  and  begged  her  to  wait  a moment,  4 For,’  ;*r’ * ft>uar.  No.  8,  YoL  XII.  It  is  a paid  plan  to 
said  she.  bashfully,  ' 1 have  a flower  to  send  to  perfume  the  wadding  with  sandal  wood,  violet,  or 
tome  sick  child.’  some  of  the  many  fragrant  powders  sold  by  drug- 

441  You  barcl’  said  the  lady,  in  surprise,  for  she  gists  fur  this  purpose.  This  pretty  glove  case 
thought  when  she  first  saw  the  little  girl  that  she  i can  be  varied  iiv  making  it  of  plain  silk  or  vol- 
canic to  beg  a flower,  not  to  offer  otic.  4 Fray  ! vet,  and  trimming  it  in  any  style  our  young  read- 
where  did  you  get  it,  niv  dear  ?'  | era  may  fancy. 
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PAPA  FIGUTS  TUE  SERPENT. 


[CojrrtxrKD  non  N'a  I, 

THE  aSTORY  OF  A 


«.] 

>ARROT. 


VBABY  parrot  who  has  just  burst  forth  from 
his  shell  is  not  pretty  to  look  at ; indeed,  I 
dare  say  you  would  have  thought  me  exceedingly 
ugly.  Like  my  brother  and  sister,  I had  a big 
bald  head  and  a tremendous  beak,  while  my  wrin- 
kled body  was  very  small.  I seemed  to  be  all  head, 
beak,  and  claws.  Yet  I remember  perfectly  well 
hearing  our  parents  say  to  the  many  friends  who 
came  Hying  from  all  parts  to  offer  them  congrat- 
ulations that  we  were  the  three  most  beautiful 
children  ever  born.  I believe  parents  always 
think  their  children  beautiful,  and  of  course  no 
one  is  ever  so  impolite  as  to  contradict  them. 

We  were  very  hungry  babies,  and  poor  papa 
ha>l  very  hard  work  to  bring  home  enough  food 
to  fill  our  three  big  Ivcaks,  which  we  kept  wide 
open  from  morning  till  night.  Mamma  was  very 
particular  that  our  food  should  be  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  and  papa  often  had  to  make  long 
journeys  through  the  forest  to  gather  seeds  and 
berries.  He  was  a very  kind  papa,  and  if,  as 
sometimes  happened,  he  complained  that  his  wings 
ached  from  flying  so  much,  and  that  we  made  so 
much  noise  he  could  not  sleep,  mamma  had  only 
to  call  his  attention  to  our  rapid  growth,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  soft  gray  feathers,  to  put  him  at 
once  in  the  best  of  humor.  “ They  are  magnifi- 
cent children,”  he  would  say  at  such  times,  " and 
when  they  grow  up  I shall  do  as  well  by  them  as 
my  father  has  done  by  me.”  Little  did  lie  think 
in  those  happy  days  that  I,  his  eldest  son,  would 
soon  be  lost  to  him  forever. 

Our  life  was  indeed  peaceful,  although  we  were 
subject  at  times  to  some  anxiety  from  the  attack* 
of  certain  wicked  creature*  which  haunted  the 
shores  of  our  beautiful  river.  I remember,  as  if 
it  had  taken  place  yesterday,  what  happened  one 
beautiful  morning  while  papa  had  gone  out  to 
find  our  breakfast.  Mamma  hud  nestled  down 
with  us,  and  had  soothed  us  into  taking  a little 
nap,  when  we  wore  all  startled  by  loud,  shrill 
cries.  Mamina  recognized  papa's  voice  at  once. 


She  was  naturally  very  brave,  and 
I think,  to  protect  her  children,  she 
would  have  flown  in  the  face  of  a 
Uon.  She  now  rushed  to  the  door 
of  our  nest,  where  she  stood,  her 
feather*  bristling,  ready  to  give  fight 
to  whatever  might  try  to  enter.  A* 
she  filled  the  whole  doorway  with 
her  spread  wings,  we  could  not  peep 
out  to  see  what  was  the  danger,  al- 
though wc  stood  on  tiptoe  and  tried 
with  all  our  strength  to  push  our 
heads  through  her  feathers.  She 
gave  us  some  smart 
taps  with  her  claw, 
and  ordered  us  back 
to  the  interior  of 
the  nest ; and  when 
Bhe  at  length  told 
us  in  a frightened 
whisper  that  papa 
was  fighting  with  a 
ferocious  serpent, 
we  huddled  togeth- 
er as  close  as  we 
could  In  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hole. 
We  knew  that  ser- 
pents murdered 
young  parrot*  and 
■ ate  them,  for  only 

the  day  Indore  we 
had  heard  a ncigh- 
hor  telling  mamma  that  one  of  these  monsters 
had  eaten  six  little  patrols,  children  of  a dear 
friend  of  hers,  for  hi*  breakfast.  Although 
mamma  had  said,  after  she  went  away,  that  she 
was  only  a gossip,  and  said  such  things  to  fright- 1 
en  us,  now  we  were  sure  it  was  the  truth,  and 
wc  expected  to  see  the  serpent's  head  thrust 
into  our  nest,  his  mouth  open  to  devour  us,  Mv 
brother  and  sister  were  half  dead  with  fright  I 
tried  to  cheer  them,  assuring  them  that  papa  was 
strong  enough  to  drive  away  a whole  army  of 
monsters,  and  when  mamma  suddenly  flew  away 
from  tin*  door,  I crept  up  cautiously  and  peeped 
out.  What  w as  my  relief  to  see  papa  flying  rap- 
idly toward  the  river,  with  an  enormous  serpent 
hanging  dead  in  hi*  claws ! I screamed  the  good 
news  to  my  brother  and  sister,  but  they  refused 
to  be  comforted.  In  vain  I assured  them  that 
the  danger  waa  over,  that  the  serpent  was  con- 
quered— waa  dead,  in  fact — 
and  that  papa  had  thrown  the 
louthsotnc  body  into  the  river, 
that  we  might  not  be  fright- 
ened at  tiie  horrible  sight 
My  brother  and  sister  contin- 
ued crying  and  trembling  un- 
til papa  and  mamma  returned. 

When  at  last  wc  heard 
their  joyful  cries  as  they  ap- 
proached the  nest,  ail  three 
of  u»  crept  up  to  the  door- 
way to  welcome  them.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  tender- 
ness with  which  they  regard- 
ed u*.  Papa,  who  was  still 
trembling  with  excitement, 
kissed  us  gently,  while  my 
poor  mamma  exclaimed, 

“ Saved ! my  darling*  are 
saved !”  ami  her  eyes  shone 
with  pride  at  the  courage  of 
her  hustwnd. 

My  feather*  grew  so  rapid- 
ly that  papa,  who  was  very 
proud  of  me,  I being  much 
larger  than  my  brother,  would 
often  say,  “ Bpivo,  my  boy ! 

You  will  soon  be  strong 
enough  to  go  out  with  me 
into  the  forest.” 

In  our  first  attempt*  to  fly  we  were  guided  by 
mamma,  who  assisted  us  to  hop  about  on  the 
branches  near  our  nest.  After  several  of  these 
short  trial*  of  strength  papa  took  my  brother 
and  myself  to  visit  our  grandparents,  who  lived 
in  a noble  tree  not  far  away.  Never  shall  I for- 
get ray  joy  anil  pride  when  I first  spread  my 
wing*  and  flew  through  the  air  at  papa’s  side. 


wr it. 


We  had  already  made  several  short  excur- 
sions, when  otic  day — the  most  sorrowful  day 
of  my  life — a boat,  which  we  had  been  watching 
anxiously  a*  it  came  up  the  river,  stopped  at  the 
very  root*  of  our  tree.  There  were  two  men  in 
it.  A*  I peeped  from  the  door  1 saw  one  man 
leave  the  boat  and  begin  to  climb  up  the  trunk 
toward  our  nest.  Mamma  had  told  us  only  that 
morning  that  robbers  had  been  seen  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  our  river,  and  that  they  were  search- 
ing for  young  parrots,  whom  they  tore  away  from 
their  parent*,  and  sent  far  away  to  a foreign  coun- 
try to  l>e  sold.  “ At  the  least  danger,"  mamma 
had  said  to  us,  “fly.  Man  is  a more  formidable 
enemy  than  the  serpent.” 

The  man  climbed  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  nest, 
(hir  parents  were  both  away  from  home,  and  upon 
me,  as  the  Strongest  and  oldest,  fell  the  responsi- 
bility of  snving  the  family.  There  was  not  a mo- 
ment to  be  lost  Aided  by  my  brother,  I threw 
my  little  sister,  who  was  half  dead  with  fright, 
headlong  from  the  nest,  and  bad  the  satisfaction 
to  see  her  fly  safely  into  the  neighboring  thicket. 
She  used  her  little  wing*  with  strength  and  cour- 
age which  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
show  except  under  the  excitement  of  such  terri- 
ble circumstances. 

When  ray  sister  wa*  saved,  I hurried  my  broth- 
er after  her,  and  ho  too  escaped.  Faithful  to  my 
duty,  I remained  the  last  in  the  nest,  and  at  the 
instant  when  I spread  my  wing*  to  fly  away,  tha 
cruel  hand  of  the  robber  closed  tight  around  roe. 
At  (hat  dreadful  moment  I fainted,  and  1 remem- 
ber nothing  more  until  I found  myself  in  a largo 
cage  with  a number  of  other  parrot*,  prisoner* 
like  myself. 

Of  the  monotonous  misery  of  the  long  sea-voy- 
age that  followed  I can  not  even  now  endure 
to  think.  More  than  half  mv  companion*  per- 
ished ; ami  when  at  lust  we  reached  this  great 
city,  which  I hear  men  call  New  York,  1 my- 
self was  nearly  dead  from  confinement  aud  sea- 
sickness. 

(to  as  cowrote xu.) 
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asked  whether  he  Itad  regained  hid  appetite.  “No, 
ma'am,"  said  th*>  boy,  “not  exactly;  lib  appetite  is 
very  poor,  bat  hla  driukatote  tn  as  good  as  ever.” 

There  Is  one  thing  which  a man  with  two  ryes  can 
sever  aee  with  one  of  them,  and  that  i»  the  other  one. 

**  I expend  a rood  deal  of  pane*  at  my  work,"  as  the 
glazier  mid  to  the  wii*dow-*n*h. 

Mkae  Jemima  Wllheitnina,  when  her  parents  refuse  to 
allow  her  to  go  to  a ball,  aeta  to  and  tun*  a bawl  at  home. 

The  man  who  waa  loot  In  slumber  found  hie  way  out 
on  a nightmare.  

A achool-master  aeked  one  of  hla  boy*,  on  a cold  trio- 
ter  morning,  what  wa»  the  Latin  won!  for  cold.  The 
lw»y  hesitated  a little.  When  the  muter  wild,  “ What, 
sirrah,  can’t  yon  tell  T"  44  Yea,  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  “•  1 
have  it  at  my  finger^mU.” 


BUNNY  AND  BOW-WOW. 


What,  haven’t  yet  a mind  to  play? 

I’ll  quickly  teach  you  to  obey. 

You  needn’t  hope  now  to  get  clear  off : 
Look  out  there,  or  I’ll  bite  your  ear  off! 


Hrre,  Bunny  1 Now  for  lota  of  fun; 

Get  down,  and  have  a jolly  run. 

I’ve  moped  about  the  house  all  day  with 
The  want  of  somebody  to  play  with. 


44  Nav,  neighbor, ” replied  the  other,  41  give  me  one  of 
your  sheep,  and  then  we  shall  both  have  the  same 
number.” 

How  many  sheep  did  each  have  T 

No.  IL 

An  old  man  lived  In  a little  hat  by  a bridge  which 
erwreed  a deep  river. 

One  day  a wicked  water-spirit  appeared  to  him  and 
said : **  My  friend,  I know  yon  arc  very  poor.  Now  1 
will  Increase  w ha  lever  money  you  tn»y  have  twofold, 
asking  only  in  return  this  small  favor,  that  every  time 
von  ermw  the  bridge  yon  will  throw  twenty-four  ceuto 
Into  the  water,  anti  at  the  tame  time  the  money  you 
have  left  aball  be  doubled.”  The  poor  old  man  was  de- 
lighted at  what  be  thought  a generous  offer  of  the  wa- 
trr-epirlt,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the  conditions; 
hut,  to  his  sorrow  and  retoiibhmen r,  when  be  had  t hree 
times  thrown  the  tribute  of  twenty-four  cents  to  the 
watcr-wpiril.  bo  found  himself  penniless. 

How  much  money  did  he  have  when  the  waier-eplrit 
first  appeared  to  him  ? 

No.  IIL 

A good  mother  went  to  bay  eggs  for  her  children,  for 
the  Easter  season  was  approaching,  and  the  eggs  were 
to  be  colored  red  and  blue.  She  bought  from  a grocer 
half  of  hla  entire  stock  and  half  an  egg  more.  Then 
a second  woman  came,  and  she  bought  half  of  what 
tin;  grocer  had  remaining  and  half  an  egg  more.  A 
third  woman  and  a fourth  woman  did  th«  eatue  thing, 
awl  in  the  end  the  grocer  had  one  egg  left. 

How  many  had  he  In  the  beginning? 

No.  IV. 

A man  bad  seven  sons,  and  a properly  of  $40,000, 
Now  the  younger  sons  were  jealous  because  their  fa- 
tber  spent  more  for  the  cider  brotlter  than  he  did  tor 
them,  ami  thev  entreated  him  to  make  his  will  In  their 
favor.  To  satisfy  their  demands  he  made  his  will,  and 
the  younger  son*  were  contented.  This  la  the  will ; 


How  stupid  on  the  floor  you  lie! 
Come,  jump  about,  and  let’s  be  spry. 
What,  can't  you  even  lift  a paw?— 
The  dullest  beast  I ever  saw! 


I’m  certain  nothing  can  be  done 
To  make  you  join  in  any  fun; 

It  docs  no  good  to  shake  or  beat  you, 
So  now  I've  half  a mind  to  eat  you. 


The  oldest  son  to  have  f 1000  nud  an  eighth  of  wbat  re- 
mained; the  second  son  to  have  (WOO  and  an  eighth 
of  what  remained  j the  third,  t&XK)  and  an  eighth  of 
wliat  remained ; the  fourth,  $4000  and  an  eighth  of 
what  remained ; the  fifth,  IBOOO  «nd  an  eighth  of  wbal 
remained ; the  sixth,  $8000  and  an  eighth  of  what  re- 
mained ; the  seventh  and  youngest  to  have  ail  that  re- 
mained when  the  sixth  had  taken  his  share. 

What  share  of  the  $18,000  did  each  receive  ? 
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Well,  there ! you’re  done  for  now ! < 
What  makes  me  feel  so  very  queer 
What  were  you  good  for,  anyway, 
Not  fit  to  cat,  and  wouMn’t  play? 


I won’t  be  patient  any  more, 

But  drag  you  all  about  the  floor; 

I’ll  make  you  run,  I’ll  make  you  jump — 
How  do  you  like  that  ? — bump,  bump,  bump. 


A hrilliant  aerial  story  by  Gkoeot  MacDonald,  with 
illustrations  by  Alfred  Frrouucxs,  will  shortly  be  be- 
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his  paw,  hut  the  sparrow  flew  away.  This  vexed  pare 
extremely,  and  he  aaiil,  “ A*  long  as  1 live  1 will  eat 
first  and  wind*  my  face  afterward  —which  all  cata  do 
even  to  this  day.  

“What  dogs  are  these?”  Inquired  a gentleman  of  a 
lad  who  was  drawing  a couple  of  terriers  along.  “1 
dinna  ken,  Sir,4*  replied  tbs  hoy  : “they  earn*  wl'  the 
railway,  and  they  ate  the  direction,  and  dinna  ken 
where  to  Kang.”  _____ 

NrwKRioti.  riiAKAOE.— I am  a word  of  8 letters.  My 
t,  c.  3 Is  a domestic  animal ; my  8,  fi,  8 Is  a grain  : nty 
»,  -1, 8 is  an  adverb ; my  5, 8, 8 is  damp ; my  4,  fi,  2 is  uti 
animal ; t»y  1, 8, 8 Is  a d welling ; and  my  ufkoU  a black 
man  very  notorious  of  late. 

Hay  this  correctly  without  stopping:  “ Bandy-legged 
Borachio  Mostacnio  WhU>kermi*ticua  the  bold  and 
brave  Bomhardino  of  Bagdad  helped  Aborniliquo 
Blue-Ward  Bashaw  of  Bahejmattdeh  to  beat  down  on 
abominable  Bumble-Bee  at  lfaleora.” 

A lady  making  inquiries  of  a hoy  about  hla  father, 
an  intemperate  man,  who  had  been  sick  for  some  time. 
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Tahlk  T.\rm«sa— Old  Francis  won  a wag ; and  once, 
when  rarly  peas  were  on  the  tabic,  he  emptied  tbo 
contents  of  his  snuff-box  over  them.  “ Freed*  f Fran- 
cis 1”  they  exclaimed,  “ wbat  are  you  about  “ I like 
them  that  wav,”  was  tin*  answer.  He,  of  coarse,  had 
the  dish  to  hlniBelf,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  re- 
marked : 44  Yon  thought  It  was  snuff,  did  yon  ? Noth- 
ing tiut  black  pepper.”  ______ 

A cat  caught  a sparrow,  and  was  about  to  devonr  it ; 
hut  the  sparrow  said,  “ No  gentleman  eata  till  In; 
washes  his  face.”  The  cat.  struck  with  this  remark, 
set  the  s|iarroW  down  arid  began  to  wash  bis  face  with 
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TIIB  TOURNAMENT.— Da  a w a uv  James  E.  Ku.lt. 


THE  TOURNAMENT. 

CN  RE  AT  rivalry  arwo  once  between  James  and 
X Henry,  two  school-mates  »ud  warm  friends, 
mid  all  on  account  of  a pretty  girl  who  went  to 
the  same  school.  Each  one  wanted  to  walk  with 
her.  and  carry  her  books  and  lunch  basket ; and 
as  Mary  was  a bit  of  a coquette,  and  showed  no 
preference  for  either  of  her  admirers,  each  tried 
to  tie  the  first  to  meet  her  in  the  shady  winding 
lane  that  led  from  her  house  to  the  school.  At 
last  they  determined  to  decide  the  matter  in  the 
old  knightly  manner,  by  a tournament.  Two  stout 
boy»  consented  to  act  as  chargers,  and  the  day 
for  the  meeting  was  appoilitud. 

It  was  .Saturday  afternoon,  a half-holiday,  when 


I the  rivals  met  in  the  back  yard  of  Henry's  house, 
urmod  with  old  brooms  for  lances,  and  with  shields 
made  out  of  barrel  heads.  The  chargers  liuckcd 
up  against  the  fence,  the  champions  mounted  and 
faced  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  yard. 
The  herald  with  an  old  tin  horn  gave  the  signal 
for  the  onset.  There  was  a wild  rush  across  the 
yard,  aud  a terrific  shock  as  the  champions  met. 
James’s  lance  struck  Henry  right  under  the  chin, 
and  overthrew  him  in  spite  of  his  gallant  efforts 
to  keep  hi*  seat. 

The  herald  at  once  proclaimed  victory  for 
James  ; und  Henry,  liefore  he  was  allowed  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  was  compelled  to  renounce  all 
intention  of  walking  to  school  with  Mary  in  the 
future. 


(Begun  In  No.  1 nf  Haii-ek's  Yovhu  Peoi-i.k,  Nov.  4.] 

THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

II.— A PERILOUS  A It  VEXTl'R E — ( Continued. ) 

IN  this  dreadful  crisis,  Walter  pressed  as  hard 
as  he  could  against  the  rocky  crag,  having  but 
one  hand  at  liberty  to  defend  himself  against  the 
furious  attack  of  the  bird.  It  was  quite  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  get  at  his  axe,  nud  the  force  with 
which  he  was  assaulted  caused  him  nearly  to  let 
go  his  hold.  He  tried  to  seine  the  vulture's  throat 
und  strangle  it;  but  the  bin!  was  too  active,  and 
made  all  such  attempts  perfectly  useless.  He 
could  scarcely  hope  to  continue  such  a dangerous 
struggle  much  longer.  Hu  was  becoming  faint 
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from  terror,  and  his  left  Kand  was  fast  growing 
benumbed  with  grasping  the  rock.  He  had  almost 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  expected  the  next 
moment  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  field  of  ice 
taneatli.  Suddenly,  however,  he  recollected  his 
pocket-knife,  and  a new  ray  of  hope  dawned. 
Giving  up  the  attempt  to  clutch  at  the  furious  bird, 
lie  drew  the  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  opened 
it  with  hia  teeth,  and  aiming  two  or  three  blows 
at  the  creature's  breast,  he  found  at  last  that  he 
had  l>een  successful  in  reaching  some  mortal  part. 
The  fluttering  of  the  wings  ceased,  and  the  dying 


spot  where  he  had  left  his  jacket,  shoes,  and 
alpenstock.  Having  gained  a place  of  safety,  he 
poured  forth  his  thunks  to  God  for  delivering  him 
from  such  great  danger,  and  began  to  bind  up  his 
wounds,  which  for  the  first  time  were  now  paining 
him.  When  this  was  accomplished  in  a rough 
and  ready  sort  of  way,  he  had  a peep  at  the  trophies 
in  his  bag,  whose  capture  had  been  attended  with 
such  adventurous  danger,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  alpenstock  succeeded  in  getting  the  dead  body 
of  the  old  bird,  which  he  found  had  been  struck 
right  to  the  heart.  But  his  knife  he  could  not 


“WALTER  AIMED  TWO  OR  THREE  BLOWS 
AT  THE  CREATURE’S  BREAST.” 

bird  stained  the  virgin  snow  with  its  blood  on  the 
ice-field  below.  Walter  was  saved  ; there  was  no 
other  enemy  now  to  fear ; his  life  was  no  longer 
in  danger  ; but  his  energies  were  taxed  to  tile  ut- 
most, and  it  was  well  for  him  that  the  terrible 
contest  had  lasted  no  longer. 

Pale,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  spattered 
with  the  vulture's  blood  as  well  as  that  which 
trickled  from  the  many  wounds  he  had  received, 
the  valiant  young  cragsman  sank  helplessly  to  the 
ground,  where  lie  lay  for  some  minutes,  paralyzed 
with  the  terrible  exertion  lie  had  gone  through. 
At  length,  however,  he  so  far  recovered  himself 
ns  to  Ik*  able  to  continue  Ids  fatiguing  and  danger- 
ous journey,  and  soon  succeeded  in  rcuching  the 


recover,  so  concluded  that  he  must  have 
dropped  it  after  the  deadly  encounter. 

“ That  doesn't  matter  much,”  said  he 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  the  size  of 
the  bird.  “ It  is  a good  exchange ; and 
if  I give  the  stranger  the  old  bird  with 
the  young  ones,  1 dare  say  he  will  give 
mo  another  knife.  What  a splendid  creature! 
Fully  four  feet  long,  and  the  wings  at  least  three 
yards  across.  How  father  will  open  his  eyes 
when  he  sees  the  dead  Liimtucrgcicr— and  the 
Scotch  gentleman  too!'* 

Tying  the  legs  of  the  bird  together  with  cord 
which  lie  had  fortunately  brought,  he  slung  it 
across  his  shoulder  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
bag,  nnd  then  started  on  his  journey  across  the 
glacier,  the  foot  of  which  he  soon  reached,  and 
was  then  within  hailing  distance  of  the  hotel 
where  the  stranger  was  residing. 

It  was  a good  thing  that  he  had  not  been  k-  pt 
longer  away,  for  the  sun  was  beginning  to  set  by 
the  time  lie  reached  the  volley,  ;itid  only  the  high- 
est peaks  were  lit  np  by  its  departing  glory.  Tired 
nnd  hungry,  Walter  was  thanktul  to  find  himself 
once  more  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  where  there  was 
the  same  crowd  of  travellers,  guides,  homes,  and 
mules  lie  had  seen  in  the  morning.  Hi*  appear- 
anee  had  attracted  general  attention  as  he  descend- 
ed the  last  hill  lending  to  the  hotel 

“ Why,  I declare  it's  Watty  Hirzcl  !'*  exclaimed 
one  of  the  guides.  “ He  was  here  this  morning, 
and  I declare  he’s  got  a young  eagle  hanging 
across  his  shoulder.’’ 

“Say  an  old  vulture,  Mohrlc,  and  you’ll  lx* 
nearer  the  mark,”  replied  the  lad  in  a cheerful 
tone  and  with  siuirkling  eyes  ; for  he  felt  so  proud 
of  the  triumph  he  had  achieved  that  all  fatigue 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  “ An  old  vulture,  Mohrlc. 
nnd  a splendid  fellow  into  the  bargain  ! I’ve  got 
the  young  ones  in  my  bag  here.” 

" You’re  a pretty  fellow  !”  said  another  guide, 
with  a sneer.  “ 1 suppose  you  meau  to  tell  u» 


that  you’re  killed  the  old  bird  and  carried  oil  the 
young  ones  ?” 

44  Ic*,  that  is  just  what  I mean  to  tell  you,”  re- 
plied the  boy,  smiling,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  sneer  of  the  other.  “ I've  done  it  all  alone. 
I took  the  youngsters  out  of  the  nest,  and  had  a 
regular  fight  with  the  old  ones  afterward.  I 
brought  one  of  them  home;  but  the  other  vou 
will  find  somewhere  in  the  Urbachl  Valley,  if  you 
like  to  go  and  look  for  it.” 

“ I think  the  lad  speaks  the  truth,”  said  Mohrlc, 
guzing  at  Walter  with  astonishment  and  respect. 
— 44  You’ve  had  a long  journey,  my  boy, find  you’re 
covered  with  blood.  Did  the  old  vulture  hurt 
you  ?” 

“ Yes,  the  brute  stuck  his  claws  into  me,  and  if 
I hadn't  bud  a sharp  knife  in  my  pocket,  it  would 
have  been  all  over  with  me.  Hut  let  me  through, 
for  I want  to  take  the  young  birds  up  stairs  to 
a gentleman  here.” 

Mohrlc  and  the  other  guides  who  had  surround- 
ed the  courageous  boy  would  gladly  have  detained 
him  longer  to  hear  all  the  particulars  of  his  dar- 
ing adventure  ; but  he  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
promising  to  tell  them  all  about  it  afterward,  and 
made'’  his  way  up  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  received  him  with  us  much  aston- 
ishment as  the  guides  had  done. 

“There,  Sir,”  exclaimed  Walter,  as  ho  took  the 
young  vultures  out  of  Ills  tag  and  placed  them  on 
the  floor — 44  there  are  the  birds  you  wanted  ; and 
here  is  one  of  the  old  ones,  which  I brought  with 
me  from  the  Rngelhorn.  But  you  must  let  them 
bare  something  to  eat — the  live  ones,  I mean  ; 
for  they’ve  had  nothing  for  nearly  a whole  day, 
and  arc  squealing  for  hunger.” 

Mr.  Seymour  stood  for  a moment  speechless. 
He  w as  filled  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
birds  he  had  so  long  wished  fur,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  dumfounded  at  the  courage  and  honor 
of  the  young  mountaineer. 

44  Is  It  possible  ?”  be  exclaimed  at  last  44  Have 
you  really  ventured  to  risk  your  life,  although  I 
told  you  that  1 didn’t  want  the  birds  ?” 

44  Well,  Sir,  I know  you  said  so ; but  I saw  by 
your  face  that  you  would  like  to  have  them  all  the 
same ; and  so,  as  you  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  I 
didn't  mind  running  a little  risk  to  please  you,  al- 
though it  was  ban!  work.  So  there  they  are ; 
but  you  mustn’t  forget  to  feed  them,  or  they  will 
bo  starved  to  death  liefore  morning.” 

44  Oh,  we  will  take  good  care  that  they  don’t 
die  of  hunger,"  replied  Mr.  Seymour,  ringing  the 
bell.  “ I think,  as  you  take  such  a warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  birds,  you  must  feel  rather 
hungry  yourself.  So  sit  down  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  all  about 
your  adventure.” 

When  the  waiter  came,  some  raw  meat  was 
ordered  for  the  fledgeling* — which  were  presently 
safely  housed  in  the  stable-yard — and  a good  din- 
ner for  Walter,  who,  aided  by  Mr.  Seymour’s  en- 
couraging remarks  did  justice  to  a meal  the  like 
of  which  lie  had  never  before  seen — a finale  which 
was  to  him  by  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of  bis 
day's  work.  Then  the  lad  commenced,  in  simple 
language,  to  describe  all  that  be  had  gone  through, 
which,  while  it  pleased  his  host  thoroughly,  caused 
him  to  feel  still  greater  surprise  and  admiration 
at  his  young  friend's  unaffected  bravery  and  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

44  You  have  performed  a brave  and  daring  ac- 
tion,” said  he,  when  Walter  had  finished  his  story. 
“ I should  call  it  a rash  and  fool-hardy  adventure, 
had  you  not  been  actuated  by  a noble  motive  in 
carrying  it  out.  A feeling  of  gratitude  inspired 
you,  aud  therefore  God  was  with  you,  and  pre- 
served you.  But  tdl  me,  boy,  how  is  it  that  you 
had  courage  and  resolution  enough  to  expose  your- 
self to  such  a frightful  risk  ?” 

*•  Well,  Sir,  I can't  say,”  replied  Walter, 
thoughtfully.  " All  I know  is  that  I was  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  and  that  is  enough  to  help  one 
over  a great  many  hard  things.  At  the  very  last, 
when  1 was  attacked  by  the  second  vulture,  and 
might  have  been  easily  thrown  down  the  rocks, 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  you  must 
and  ought  to  have  the  birds ; and  then  I recol- 
lected the  knife  in  my  pocket,  which  settled  the 
business.  Yes  ; that  was  it,  Sir.  You  had  been 
so  generous  to  me,  that  I made  up  my  mind  to 
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fight  it  out ; and  there's  the  end  of  It.  I couldn't 
think  of  being  ungrateful  after  so  much  kind- 
tieas." 

” Well,  my  lad,  you  have  prove*!  most  clearly 
that  you  have  a thankful  heart  am!  a cool  uiul 
determined  head,” said  Mr.  Seymour,  not  without 
emotion.  “ Maintain  these  characteristics,  and 
use  them  always  for  good  and  noble  purpose*, 
and  I am  sure  you  will  find  the  end  of  every  ad- 
venture ns  satisfactory  as  this  lias  been  to-day. 

I owe  you  a new  knife  and  a suit  of  clothes;  for 
the  old  vulture  that  has  used  you  so  badly  wus 
not  in  our  bargain  this  morning.  But  we  will 
talk  about  that  another  time.  You  had  better  go 
home  now,  for  I think  your  father  will  begin  to 
feel  anxious  about  you,  as  it  is  getting  lute.  I 
will  come  and  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

Walter  left  the  room  in  great  glee.  lie  slopped 
a few  minutes  in  the  court-yurd  to  tell  the  impa- 
tient guides  what  he  had  gone  through,  and  then 
hurried  home  as  fast  ns  he  could,  where  he  found  ' 
his  father  waiting  for  him  with  some  impatience,  j 
“ Everything  is  settled,  father  1"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  clasped  him  round  the  neck.  “We  shall  get 
our  cow  hack  again  now;  for  I've  got  the  money, 
nnd  Neighbor  Frieshardt  can't  keep  her  any 
longer.  I've  brought  it  latck  with  me  from  the  j 
Engelliorn.” 

The  peasant  could  scarce  believe  the  hurried 
words  of  the  excited  bov,  and  was  afraid  his  head 
was  turned,  until  Walter  opened  the  little  cup-  i 
board  where  he  bad  put  tin?  money,  and  laid 
the  two  bright  gold  pieces  on  the  tabic.  There 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt ; and  the  poor 
man’s  eve*  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  looked  at  j 
the  sum  which  was  just  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt 
and  rescue  the  cow  from  the  hands  of  his  neigh- 
bor. 

“ But  how  did  you  come  by  all  this  money, 
Watty?”  he  inquired.  “I  hope  you  have  got  it  ( 
fairly  and  honestly  ?” 

“ Yes,  quite  houcstly,  father,”  replied  the  boy, 
with  un  open  and  exultant  smile. 

“Well,  tell  roe — But  uo ; 1 must  go  and  get 
Liosli  out  of  prison  without  a moment’s  delay. 
Come  along  with  me  to  Neighbor  Fricshardl’s, 
W a tty.” 

Away  went  the  happy  pair  to  the  neighboring 
fann-iiouse ; and  although  Frieshardt  looked  sul- 
len and  displeased  when  Toni  Hirxel  laid  the  gold 
pieces  on  the  table,  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  offer 
any  resistance ; ho  he  went  rather  sulkily  to  the 
cow-house,  and  let  out  the  captive  animal,  which  | 
was  followed  home  by  the  peasant  and  his  proud 
eon,  and  got  a capital  supper  in  her  old  quarters. 
When  this  important  business  was  accomplished, 
Walter  repaired  with  his  father  to  the  little  eot- 
tage  again,  and  for  the  third  and  lost  time  that 
day  related  all  the  adventures  he  had  gone  through 
in  his  hunt  for  the  vulture’s  nest. 

“ Thanks  be  to  God  that  He  lias  watched  over 
you,  and  brought  you  safely  home  again  I”  ex- 
claimed the  father,  who  had  listened  with  u beut- 
ing  heart  to  his  sou’s  story.  “ It  is  a great  bless- 
ing ttiut  we  have  got  the  money,  for  my  cousin 
couldn't  lend  me  any.  But  now  promise  me  faith- 
fully, youngster,  that  you  will  never  go  on  such  a 
dangerous  errand  again  without  speaking  to  mu 
about  it.  It  is  a perfect  miracle  that  you  have 
come  back  alive ! Wo  have  good  reason  to  be 
thankful  as  long  as  we  live  that  you  didn't  miss 
your  footing  or  get  killed  by  that  savage  vulture.  , 
But  wliat  I wonder  most  at  is  that  you  could  mus- 
ter up  tin*  pluck  for  such  a risky  business.  It  i 
was  loo  ilangerous.” 

“Well,  father,  I did  it  for  you,  and  so  that  we 
could  get  jioor  Liesli  liack  again,”  replied  the  lx>y. 

“ We  could  never  have  got  on  without  the  cow  ; 
and  as  the  Scutch  gentleman  had  been  so  kind 
to  me,  I made  up  my  mind  to  get  tbc  young 
birds  for  him,  nnd  thought  nothing  alioiit  the 
danger  I ran,  if  I could  only  accomplish  my  un- 
delinking.” 

“ I aiu  very  glad  you  have  liecn  so  successful,”  , 
said  his  father  ; “ but  never  forget  that  your  sue-  J 
cess  is  owing  altogether  to  God’s  help,  and  don’t 
forget  to  thank  Him  with  all  your  heart  for  llis 
watchful  care.” 

“ I’ll  be  sure  not  to  forget  that,  father,”  was 
the  boy's  reply.  “I  know  that  the  very  great- 
est courage  is  of  no  use  without  God's  blessing  ; 


nnd  I prayed  for 
help  before  I set  out, 
and  several  times 
afterward.” 

“ That  was  right, 

Watty,  my  son. 

Never  forget  God, 
and  He  will  alwuys 
be  with  you,  and 
protect  you  all  your 
lifelong.  And  now, 
guod  • night,  dear 
boy.” 

“ Good-night,  fa- 
ther," replied  Wal- 
ter, heartily ; and 
both  retired  to  their 
humble  beds,  and 
were  soon  wrapped  in  deep  und  healthful  slumber. 
(to  hr  ikWriSOKU.] 

A GIGANTIC  JELLY-FISH. 

FEW  excursions  can  l*>  proposed  more  accept- 
able to  young  folks  than  going  a- fishing,  and 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  sort  of  fishing  is  to 
be  had  by  accompanying  some  old  fisherman  out 
into  the  broad  ocean. 

There  are*  many  circumstances  that  contribute 
to  make  a day’s  sport  of  this  kind  more  enjoy- 
able than  pond  or  river  fishing,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  consists  in  the  wonderful  variety  of  the 
creatures  to  be  caught. 

In  our  inland  stream*  and  lakes  in  any  given 
locality  the  kinds  of  fish  to  1«*  caught  are  well 
known,  and, comparatively  speaking,  there  are  not 
many  different  sorts ; but  in  ocean  fishing  the 
oldest  fisherman,  and  those  most  accustomed  to 
the  sorts  of  fish  generally  found  in  their  tithing 
grounds,  every  once  in  a white  happen  upon  crea- 
tures the  likes  of  which  have  seldom,  perhaps  nev- 
er, been  seen  before.  Only  a short  time  since  a 
Nantucket  fisherman,  rowing  slowly  along,  buried 
the  prow  of  his  boat  in  some  partly  yielding  sub- 
stance that  brought  him  to  a stand-still.  Some- 
what startled,  he  went  forward,  oar  in  hand,  to 
find  his  little  craft  iinlicdded  in  the  hotly  of  an 
enormous  jelly-fish,  the  largest  ever  seen.  The 
soft  and  yielding  l»ody  of  the  creature  offered  so 
little  resistance  to  his  oar  when  he  tried  to  push 
off,  and  he  saw  himself  «o  hopelessly  entangled  in 
the  mass  of  slime  and  tentacles,  that,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  free  hima<-lf,  he  determined  to  tow  it 
ashore,  which  he  did  by  {Musing  a sail-cloth  under 
its  Ixsiy  and  rowing  slowly  homewurd. 

Of  course  the  rough  encounter  with  the  l>ont 
had  considerably  mutilated  the  jelly-fish,  nnd  torn 
away  portions  of  the  long  thread-like  processes  or 
tentacles  that  hang  from  the  central  mass ; yet 
these,  when  the  creature  was  laid  along  the  sand 
of  the  ocean  beach,  measured  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  und  it  is  conjectured  that,  unin- 
jured and  stretched  to  their  utmost  length,  they 
could  not  have  been  less  than  three  hundred  feet 
long.  The  great  shield-like  body  of  the  animal 
was  found  to  lie  over  nine  feel  in  diameter,  two 
feet  more  than  the  largest  heretofore  known, 
which  is  described  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
measured  it  while  it  was  floating  lazily  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  specimen  was  so 
large  that  the  professor  feared  his  account  of  it 
might  be  considered  exaggerated. 

The  monster  when  alive  looks  as  much  as  any- 
thing like  un  immense  circular  plate  or  dish  of 
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glass  floating  bottom  upward  on  the  sea.  The 
color  of  the  body  is  a brownish-red,  with  a rather 
broad  margin  of  creamy  white  edged  with  blue, 
while  the  tentacles — pink,  blue,  brown,  and  pur- 
ple— bang  like  skeins  of  colored  glass  threads 
from  the  under  parts  of  the  shield.  Very  Itcauti- 
ful  are  these  threads,  glistening  with  a silky  lustre 
beneath  the  waves,  but  they  are  extremely  danger- 
ous, too.  Each  of  these  threads,  in  fact,  contains 
myriads  of  cells,  in  each  one  of  which  is  coiled  up, 
ready  to  be  darted  forth  on  contact  with  any  liv- 
ing  substance,  a whip-like  lance  finer  than  the 
finest  cambric  needle.  Millions  of  those  stings 
entering  at  once  cause  a sensation  like  that  of  a 
violent  electric  shock,  paralyzing  and  often  killing 
tin*  creature  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
This  gigantic  creature  grows  from  the  email 
one,  called  a hydroid,  represented  in  the  small 
cut  You  see  the  hydroid  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  a jelly-fish.  Perhaps  the  strangest  thing 
ubnut  these  wonderful  lumps  of  animated  jelly  is 
that  their  young  are  not  jelly-fishes  at  all,  but  nn 
entirely  different  sort  of  animals.  Sometimes  they 
take  the  s]ia(H»  of  a pile  of  pluttcrs,  which  finally 
separate  and  become  individual  jelly-fish  ; some- 
times they  grow  into  living  plants  which  lK*ar  eggs 
like  fruit,  which  eggs  batch  and  finally  become 
jelly-fish.  No  fairy  tale  can  afford  instances  of 
transformations  so  sur-pri-mg  u do  these  animals 
— more  like  animated  bubbles  than  anything  else 
to  which  they  can  be  compared  ; transparent  and 
exhibiting  the  most  brilliunt  colors,  they  dissolve 
away  when  stranded  so  completely  that  no  trace 
of  their  substance  seems  to  remain. 
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TOE  FIRST  DROP  OF  BITTERNESS. 

Comk,  little  one,  open  roar  mouth ! 

I know  it  is  bitter  to  drink ; 

But  ir  you'll  stop  squirming  nml  equalling, 
You’ll  have  it  all  down  in  a wink. 

Tliv  poor  little  baby  ia  sick, 

And  this  ia  to  cure  the  bA(l  pain; 

Bo  swallow  tho  medicine,  darling. 

And  soon  you  can  frolic  again. 

Bow  glad  should  we  be,  who  are  older, 

And  hare  bitter  burdens  to  bear, 

To  find  out  some  wonderful  doctor 
With  cures  for  each  sorrow  and  care! 


At  the  Bottom  of  a Mine. — Years  ago  some 
Welsh  miners,  in  expinring  an  old  pit  that  had 
been  lung  closed,  found  tho  body  of  a young  man 
dressed  in  a fashion  long  out  of  date.  The  pe- 
culiar action  of  the  air  of  the  mine  had  been  such 


THAT  EARTHQUAKE! 

DID  you  ever  play  in  a cellar?  1 don’t  mean 
n cellar  with  a smooth  floor,  and  coal-bins, 
and  a big  furnace,  and  shelve*  with  jars  of  nice 
juin  on  them  and  glasses  of  jelly ; I've  been  in 
that  kind  of  a cellar  too— I like  quince  jelly  the 
best ; it's  first  rate  spread  on  bread  and  butter — 
, but  I'm  talking  of  another  kind  of  a cellar,  one 
with  the  house  all  taken  away,  and  only  a big 
brick  chimney  left  in  the  centre,  with  the  top 
knocked  off  of  that,  and  bricks  and  pieces  of  stone 
and  chunks  of  mortar  scattered  all  round ; with 
berry  bushes  growing  in  one  oorncr,  and  wild  vines 
growing  all  around  the  edges. 

There  was  just  such  a cellar  as  this  where  I 
used  to  live,  and  Kate  and  Teddy  Ames,  who  lived 
in  tbo  next  house,  used  to  come  over  and  play  in 
the  cellar  with  Billy  and  me. 

Billy  was  my  brother,  eight  years  old,  and  the 
best  fellow  to  play  with  you  ever  saw,  because  he 


"man  Friday"  by  turns.  We  walked  about  In 
the  cellar  pretending  to  look  for  the  print  of  na- 
ked feet,  Billy  going  in  front  carrying  a rusty 
old  broken  musket  we  had  found  in  the  garret, 
and  a piece  of  rubber  hose  (Billy  always  could 
find  or  make  anything  we  wanted)  for  a telescope, 
which  he  used  to  look  through  to  sec  if  there 
were  any  savages  in  sight  when  he  climbed  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  cellar. 

The  cellar  was  really  an  island,  just  like  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's ; for  Billy  and  Teddy  had  digged 
a ditch  all  round  it,  and  filled  it  with  water ; but 
it  was  a very  trying  sort  of  an  ocean,  ’cause  wc 
had  to  fill  it  up  every  morning. 

Teddy,  who  could  whittle  nicely,  made  some 
little  canoes,  and  when  Billy  was  looking  through 
the  hose  for  savages,  it  was  Teddy’s  part  to  poke 
the  canoes  with  a long  stick  like  a fish-pole,  so 
they  would  float  right  in  front  of  Billy’s  hose. 
Then  Billy  would  scramble  down  the  wall,  and 
come  running  to  us  'round  behind  the  chimney, 


as  to  preserve  the  body  so  perfectly  that  it  ap- 
peared asleep  rather  than  dead.  The  miners 
were  puzzled  at  the  circumstance  ; no  otto  in  the 
district  had  lteen  missed  within  their  remem- 
brance ; and  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the 
oldest  inhabitant  — an  old  lady,  long  past  her 
eightieth  year,  who  had  lived  single  in  the  village 
the  whole  of  her  life.  On  being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  body,  a strange  scene  occurred : 
the  old  lady  fell  on  the  corpse,  kissed  and  address- 
ed  it  by  evprv  term  of  loving  endearment,  couch- 
ed in  the  quaint  language  of  a by-gone  generation. 
" He  was  her  only  love  ; she  had  waited  for  him 
during  her  long*1ifc ; she  knew  that  he  had  not 
forsaken  her." 

The  old  woman  and  the  young  man  had  been 
betrothed  sixty  years  before.  The  lover  had  dis- 
appeared mysteriously,  and  she  had  kept  faithful 
during  that  long  interval.  Time  had  stood  still 
w ith  tiie  dead  man,  hut  had  left  its  mark  on  the 
living  woman.  The  miners  who  were  present 
were  a rough  set,  but  very  gently,  and  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  they  removed  the  old  lady  to  her  house, 
nod  the  same  night  her  faithful  spirit  rejoined 
that  of  her  long-lost  lover. 


TIIE  FIRST  DROP  OF  BITTERNESS. 

was  always  " sperimentln" — that’s  what  mother 
called  it,  and  it  meant  trying  to  do  things. 

Billy  knew  a great  deal  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  boys  in  our  school,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  reading,  but  it  didn’t  make  him  stupid  a bit, 
for  whatever  he  read  almut  he  always  wanted  to 
go  right  off  and  see  if  he  could  do  it  too.  This 
made  great  fun  for  us,  and  got  Billy  iuto  lots  of 
scrapes. 

When  he  tried  to  do  anything  like  what  he  had 
read  about,  he  never  would  be  satisfied  until  he 
could  do  it  all  exactly  a*  the  reading  said  it  was. 
So  when  wc  had  read  Rohxnton  Crume  together — 
I think  Billy  knew  it  all  by  heart  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  table  of  sevens  in  the  multiplication 
table — he  said,  “ Now  let’s  play  Robiiuon  Cru- 
et*." First  he  called  the  old  open  cellar  Crusoe’s 
cave,  and  scooped  out  a place  between  some  stones 
and  made  it  clean,  and  I braided  a little  mat  nml 
a curtain  out  of  some  long  grass  for  it,  and  there 
he  put  his  old  cony  of  Rot) i neon  Cnuioe,  and  for 
day*  and  days,  after  school  was  out,  and  in  vaca- 
tion, we  played  Robinaon  Cnutoe  together. 

Kate  was  a parrot,  and  wanted  a great  deal  of 
cracker,  Teddy  was  a goat,  and  I was  the  dog  and 


and  tell  us  to  lie  very  still,  for  there  were  seven 
canoes  full  of  cruel  savages  sailing  for  the  island. 

Then  we  would  all  creep  close  to  the  chimney 
on  the  shady  side,  and  not  go  out  for  two  weeks, 
which  meant  about  fifteen  minutes  (Billy  count- 
ed seven  minutes  to  n week),  and  we  liked  this 
part  of  Ri>bin*rm  Cruwoe  very  much  indeed,  ’cause 
then  Billy  would  give  us  what  he  called 44  rations'* 
— nice  sugary  raisins,  dried  beef,  and  seed  cookies, 
which  he  said  were  cocoa-nuts  given  to  him  by 
monkeys  that  lived  in  lull  trees  iti  another  part 
of  the  island,  where  we  should  go  with  him  some 
time  when  he  was  sure  the  savages  hnd  left. 

Oh,  if  you  never  played  Rabinmm  Crwne,  you 
can’t  think  what  fun  we  had  playing  it,  and  wc 
played  almost  the  whole  book  through,  sometimes 
one  part,  and  sometimes  another,  nnd  whatever 
part  wo  played,  Billy  tried  to  have  it  just  as  near 
like  what  the  liook  said  as  it  could  be  made  with- 
out a real  ship,  a real  ocean,  and  a real  island ; 
and  he  was  so  in  earnest  that  it  seemed  real  to 
me,  and  I used  to  feci  shivery  and  scared  when 
he  cried  out  that  the  savages  were  coming. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  nice  rubbishy  things 
in  the  cellar  to  play  with,  ’cause  everything  that 
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got  broken  or  too  old  for  use  in  the  house — or 
"the  wreck,"  ax  Billy  called  it — got  thrown  out 
into  the  old  cellar:  empty  fruit  cans*,  broken  dish- 
0,  leaky  old  paua  and  dipper*,  parts  of  broken 
chair*  and  broken  looking-glasses,  and  old  ket- 
tle* and  frving-|>ans ; bits  of  shingles,  old  nails, 
and  piles  and  pile*  of  clam  and  oyster  shells ; 
and  Billy  knew  the  minute  he  saw  a thiug  a hat 
to  do  with  it. 

Kate  and  1 helped  with  pieces  of  muslin,  rib- 
bon, and  old  calico,  so  that  every  day  the  little 
square  place  behind  the  chimney  was  more  and 
more  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  own  Iwuse  on  the 
real  island. 

One  day  papa  stopped  and  looked  at  us  as  he 
was  going  by,  and  said  he  was  afraid  it  wasn’t  a 
safe  place  for  us,  the  old  chimney  might  tumble 
down  on  us,  or  we  might 
cut  our  feet  on  some  of 
the  broken  things;  but 
mother  only  smiled  and 
said,  “Oh,  do  let  the 
children  be  happy."  I 
guess  she  was  jolly  to 
play  with  when  she  was 
a little  girl. 

She  often  came  out, 
or  sent  Biddy  out  with 
a nice  turn-over,  or  a 
plate  of  hot  ginger 
cookies  ; and  after  papa 
spoke  about  the  chim- 
ney,, she  climbed  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  went 
over  and  felt  the  chim- 
ney all  round  to  see  if  it 
was  quite  firm.  Once 
wc  coaxed  her  to  stay 
with  us  during  the  two 
weeks  while  the  sav- 
ages were  on  the  island. 

Billy,  who  liked  to  play 
just  what  was  in  the 
book,  said  at  first  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  didn't 
ever  have  his  mother 
w ith  him,  but  he  "guess- 
ed the  man  who  wrote 
the  story  would  have 
put  that  in  if  he  had 
known  what  larks  it 
was.” 

But  one  day  some- 
thing happened  that 
stopped  our  playing 
HubituKm  f 'mesne  or  any- 
thing else  for  a long 
time.  Mother  had  sent 
Billy  on  an  errand  a long 
way  off.  Kale  Ames  was 
sick,  ami  Teddy  had  to 
stay  at  home  to  amuse 
her,  and  I was  in  the 
bouse,  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  mother. 

The  morning  had  been 
very  pleasant  and  warm, 
and  though  I wished  we 
were  all  together  in  the 
cellar  at  play,  I was  quite 
contented  with  a book 
called  Beechnut,  a Fran- 
conia story,  and  1 was 
thinking  that  Beechnut  was  almost  just  like  Billy. 
Mother  laid  down  her  sewing,  and  went  mil  of 
the  room,  patting  my  check  with  tier  kind  hand 
as  she  passe*!,  to  tell  Biddy  something  about 
dinner. 

In  a few  minutes  it  grew  so  dark  that  I looked 
out  of  the  window  to  see  what  made  it,  and  saw 
the  sky  covering  with  a big  black  cloud  that  un- 
rolled ever  so  fast,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow 
very  hard,  and  the  trees  bent  and  turned  over  the 
white  shies  of  their  leaves  in  it.  If  Billy  had 
been  at  home  I should  have  gone  out  with  him 
to  run  in  the  wind,  because  it  feels  so  pleasant 
on  my  cheeks  and  in  my  hair,  just  as  (lowing  wa- 
ter looks.  It  grew  darker,  began  to  rain,  and  tin- 
wind  grew  louder,  with  a queer  sound ; but  I 
could  see  to  read,  and  I got  so  interested  in  Beech- 
nut that,  though  I a an  out  of  the  side  of  my  eye 


“ Oh  yea ; he  went  by  the  window  when  I was 
reading  in  Beechnut  about  where  Phonny — " 
“The  cellar!"  cried  mamma,  and  drew  in  her 
breath  just  like  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

Already  the  clouds  had  rolled  away ; the  storm 
was  over;  and  Biddy, who  had  been  standing  at 
the  hack  stairway  window,  cried  out, 44  Felh,  mem, 
an’  av  me  two  eye*  don't  be  nfther  desavin’  me, 
the  owld  chintbley's  Mowed  over,  an’  niver  a brick 
lift  o’  the  poor  childer's  foine  play-house." 

In  a moment  mamma  was  down  the  stairs; 
papa  could  not  hold  her  nor  catch  up  with  her, 
and  we  all  ran  after  her  to  the  edge  of  the  cel- 
lar. Our  pretty  Robinson  Crusoe  house  was  ail 
ruined.  I)lrt,  sticks,  stones,  and  everything  that 
had  lain  about  the  yard  were  just  as  if  they  had 
been  swept  with  a big  broom  into  the  cellar; 

ami  the  big  chimney — 
ull  blown  to  pieces  now 
— helped  to  till  up  the 
cave. 

Mother  was  crying 
dreadfully,  and  I cried 
too.  She  went  right 
down  on  her  knees,  and 
began  picking  up  and 
throw  ing  out  the  bricks. 
Papa  could  not  stop  her; 
she  only  said,  in  a voice 
that  did  not  sound  like 
mamma’s  voice  at  all, 
“ My  Billy's  here.” 

It  was  so  dreadful  I 
can’t  remember  cxacily 
all  about  it ; but  papa 
got  Mr.  Ames  and  one 
or  two  oilier  men,  and 
after  a while  mamma 
caught  hold  of  and  kiss- 
ed a little  coat  sleeve, 
and  a hand  so  white  it 
didn’t  look  one  bit  liko 
Billy's.  Mamma  thought 
Billy  was  dead,  and  she 
sat  down  very  still,  and 
did  not  try  to  work  any 
more,  but  held  the  hum  I 
until  the  men  had  lifted 
every  bit  off  from  Billy ; 
and  she  went  beside  them 
when  he  was  carried  in. 
He  w os  not  dead,  he  w as 
only  stutincd;  but  hi* 
ami,  the  one  mamma 
found,  was  broken  in 
three  places.  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  pain  be- 
fore his  arm  began  to 
heal ; but  he  never  inado 
a bit  of  fuss  about  it, 
and  he  never  said  any- 
thing to  papa  or  mam- 
ma about  the  cellar,  urn! 
how  it  happened,  except 
just  once  when  mamma 
asked  him  a question, 
and  ho  told  her  he  had 
gone  into  the  cellar  to 
cover  up  some  of  the 
things  if  he  could.  But 
the  first  time  we  were 
left  alone  together  he 
called  me  close  to  him. 
"The  cave's  all  spoiled,  I *’po*c?’’Vaid  he. 
“Oh  yes.  Papa  had  it  filled  up  right  away.’’ 
Billy  didn't  say  anything  for  a little  while,  but 
held  on  to  my  hand,  and  looked  so  pleased,  I won- 
dered at  it.  Then  he  said  : 

"I'm  sorry  for  all  the  trouble  I made  them; 
bat  I don’t  mind  telling  you,  Maggie,  because 
you’re  a real  first-class  girl,  and  won't  tattle.  I 
was  always  bothering  about  how  we  could  have 
the  earthquake.  We  played  everything  else  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's,  you  know,  but  I couldn’t  see 
how  to  get  that  up."  Billy  was  so  eager  that  he 
forgot,  and  tried  to  lean  on  his  lame  elbow.  That 
made  him  twist  his  face,  hut  after  a moment  ho 
smiled  again.  *'  Oh,  Maggie,”  said  he,  " if  that 
cellar  had  been  filled  up  before  we  had  that  earth- 
quake, I never  should  have  been  satisfied ; but 
now,  you  »ee,  I’m  even  with  old  Robinson  I” 


some  one  go  by  the  window,  I did  not  really  think 
about  it,  but  kept  on  reading  till  1 heard  pupa's 
voice  in  the  next  room,  and  heard  mamma  say : 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  safe  in  the  house;  but 
where  cmn  Billy  be!  I sent  him  U>  Morton’s, 
but  he  might  to  iiavc  been  homo  an  hour  ago. 
It's  a perfect  hurricane !" 

"Oh,  he’ll  do,"  said  papa;  "he’s  undercover 
somewhere,  but—" 

I couldn't  hear  any  more,  for  just  then  the 
window  s rattled ; the  floor  shook  so  1 could  hard- 
ly keep  my  seat.  There  was  an  awful  roar  of 
wind,  a crackling  sound  in  the  walls,  a crash  out- 
side as  if  a load  of  coal  were  being  tumbled  into 
the  bin,  and  tbe  pretty  vases  ou  the  mantel  fell 
and  broke  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  I ran  as  well 
as  1 could,  and  caught  hold  of  papa.  Hu  held 
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mamma's  hand*.  She  was  white, and  looked  so 
strange.  It  frightened  me  more  than  all  the  rest, 
and  I couldn't  keep  from  crying. 

" Hurricane ! my  dear,"  I hear*]  papa  say  ; 44  it’» 
nn  earthquake  shock.  I do  wish  we  kuew  where 
Billy  is." 

Then  I remembered,  and  I said, 44  Oh,  mamma, 
don't  la*  frightened ; Billy  came  in  half  an  hour 
•g»” 

But  when  papa,  mamma,  and  I — Biddy  coming 
after  us,  with  her  apron  up  over  her  face,  and  cry- 
ing, 44  Och,  what  a nixe !"  and  44  God  save  us !’’  ev- 
erv  step—  went  from  room  to  room,  wc  didn't  find 
Billy. 

" Maggie,  are  you  sure  you  saw  him  ?"  said 
mamma,  stopping  me,  with  both  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs — 44  are  you 
sure  ?" 
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Tin;  DOLLS'  WEDDING. 

I am  bo  glad  that  tbe  aanahlitc  baa  driven  the  deads 
away, 

For  my  dolly,  my  darling  dolly,  is  going  to  be 
married  UMlay. 

She  has  bad  a groat  many  aaltor* — a doacn,  1 do 
declare— 

And  only  last  week,  Wednesday,  eho  refused  n 
millionaire. 

Sophie  Read  la  his  mother;  abc  thought  we'd  fed  no 
grand 

Thai  a doll  with  a diamond  at  ad  ehoald  ofler  my 
child  hla  hand. 

Dal  Rose  care*  little  for  money,  and  she*  given  her 
heart  away 

To  Charlie,  tbe  gallant  aalior,  wlto  will  nuke  her  hla 
bride  to-day. 

Kora  has  made  her  a bride-cake  with  frosting  as 
white  as  mow, 

And  I wove  her  bridal  wreath  from  tbe  tinlcet  flowers 
that  blow ; 

And  twother  Harry  baa  promlaed  (lie's  ever  ao  kind, 
I'm  sure) 

To  tend  them  his  beautiful  yacht  when  they  Mil  on 
their  wedding  tour. 

We  make  believe  if*  tbe  ocean,  the  lake  In  the  Park, 
yon  know; 

And  Charlie,  the  little  sailor,  is  so  delighted  to  go. 

Oh,  my  1 he  doc*  look  cnnnlug  In  Ida  suit  of  navy  blue. 

Ills  mother,  my  moat  particular  friend,  is  little  Kelly 
Drew. 

Look  1 they  are  coming,  Mary.  Oh,  they  are  a lovely 
pair! 

Charlie,  the  black-eyed  sailor,  and  lioeo  with  her 
golden  hair. 

Doesn't  she  look  like  a fairy  peeping  oat  from  a 
fleecy  cloud. 

In  Uiat  lovely  drew  and  veil  ? Dal  we  mustn't  talk 
oat  loud. 

If  I coaid  just  squeeze  out  a tear— I supposed*  the 
proper  thing. 

Since  she  Is  my  only  child— bat  Indued  I would  rather 
■tng. 

For  the  son  1*  shining  brightly,  and  everything  seems 

u»r. 

And  to  Charlie,  tbe  dear  lUtla  Bailor,  my  dolly  1* 
married  to-day. 

[Continued  from  No.  3,  Page  15.] 

THE  STORY  OF  A PARROT. 

SO  man?  months  had  pa*!**]  since  I was  stolen 
from  my  beautiful  home  that  I waa  already 
a bird  of  considerable  sue.  I was  brought  on 
shore  by  a sailor,  who  took  me  to  a dismal  place 
in  a dirty,  noisy  street,  where  I found  several 
hundred  other  birds — parrot*,  canaries,  Java  spur- 
rows,  and  many  kinds  I had  never  seen  before, 
con  fined  in  small  cages.  The  confusion  of  sounds 
was  dreadful,  and  1 w us  sorry  to  hear  tliat  most 
of  the  conversation  was  the  most  malicious  gos- 
sip. I wa*  received  with  shouts  of  derision,  and 
indeed  my  appearance  was  as  wretched  as  pos- 
sible. My  feathers  were  soiled  and  broken,  and 
I was  overcome  with  sadness.  The  air  of  the 
[dace  was  stifling,  and  althotigh  the  man  who  had 
churgo  of  tuc  gave  tne  enough  to  cat,  my  cage 


and  feed  dishes  were  so  dirty  that  I could  not  | master  filled  my  feed  dish  with  dainties,  instead 
taste  a mouthful  Some  of  my  companions  show-  of  gratefully  accepting  bis  kindness  I would  seize 
ed  sympathy  for  me,  and  I found  u sad  consola-  the  dish  and  spitefully  overturn  its  contents.  All 
tion  in  dulling  with  them ; but  for  all  that,  the  i day  long  I screamed  as  loud  os  I could,  and  it  gave 
days  passed  wearily,  and  I often  wished  myself  tne  the  greatest  satisfaction  when  once  a police- 
dead,  My  cage  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a man  caxnc  running  in  great  haste  to  inquire  of 
long  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  that  I might  the  house-maid  if  there  was  any  trouble.  " That 
be  Inspected  by  various  persons,  from  whose  con-  horrid  parrot  !**  1 heard  her  say,  and  I laughed  as 
versa  tion  with  niy  owner  I learned  that  I was  for  loud  as  I had  screamed  before, 
sale,  llow  sadly  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  my  One  morning  my  muster  entered  the  dining- 
poor  parents,  who  would  certainly  have  died  of  room,  in  the  window  of  which  stood  my  perch, 
grief  had  they  known  of  my  unfortunate  condi-  followed  by  a lady  and  three  beautiful  children, 
tion,  and  that  I,  a free  child  of  the  broad  African  who  rushed  townni  me  eagerly, 
forest,  waa  about  to  be  sold  into  life-long  slavery  1 “ Be  careful,  Hope,”  said  her  father,  as  the 

So  bad-tempered  was  I (for  1 plunged  furiously  smallest  of  the  three  stretched  her  little  hand  to- 
ut every  one  who  approached  me)  that  no  one  ward  me;  “that  fellow  bites  like  a savage.11 
wished  to  buy  me,  and  my  owner  would  often  “ 1’oor  Rito,  he  won’t  bite  me,”  she  said,  sweet- 
say,  “That  African  imp  is  only  fit  to  kill  and  ly ; Imt  I know  I would  have  done  it  then,  had 
stuff.11  He  might  kill  und  stuff  me  for  all  1 cared,  not  the  children’s  mother  astonished  me  by  bold- 
und  I made  no  effort  to  control  my  temper.  ly  taking  me  on  her  baud.  “ Poor  Lorito,”  she 

At  last  one  day  a very  kind-looking  gentleman  said.  “Look  at  hi*  feet.  They  are  all  red  and 
came  in,  and  stopping  before  my  cage,  began  to  swelled.  Anybody  would  be  eras  left  all  alone 
‘admire  the  rich  color  of  my  plumage.  “ All  he  on  a perch  with  his  feet  chained  together.” 
needs  is  care  and  kindness  to  make  him  a line  She  then  gently  removed  my  chain,  and  called 
bird,'1  he  said ; and  I soon  understood  that  he  the  house-maid  to  carry  the  perch,  with  me  upon 
had  ordered  me  sent  to  his  house.  it,  to  her  sitting-room,  and  to  prepare  a dish  of 

From  that  day  I might  have  had  a pleasant  wine  and  sugar  to  bathe  my  feet, 
life,  but  my  malicious  temper  was  destined  to  When  I found  myself  alone  in  the  sitting-room, 

, bring  me  much  farther  trouble.  My  new  master  und  had  time  to  think  quietly,  I realized  that  a 
appeared  very  fond  of  me,  and  did  much  for  my  great  change  Imd  taken  place  in  the  bouse.  Three 
comfort.  I was  allowed  lire  liberty  of  a fine  children  had  come  home,  and  my  solitary  days 
porch,  well  provided  with  clean  new  feed  dishes,  were  over.  They  might  tease  roc,  perhaps,  but 
but,  to  my  intense  mortification  and  disgust,  a at  least  they  would  be  company.  Another  thing 
! chain  was  put  upon  Day  feet.  My  perch  stood  too  I realized,  and  that  was  that  for  the  first 
near  a large  window,  but  heavy  curtains  prevent-  time  I was  free.  I looked  around  the  room.  It 
i*l  me  from  getting  more  than  a single  peep  of  was  light  and  sunny,  and  I could  see  that  it  was 
daylight.  1 saw  my  new  master  only  for  a short  filled  with  various  pieces  of  handsome  furniture 
time  morning  and  evening,  and  the  solitude  was  for  which  parrots  have  no  use.  You  may  be  sur- 
terrible.  1 sat  alone  day  after  day,  believing  my-  prised,  but  to  my  ruiud  a branch  of  a tree  in  a 
self  to  be  slowly  dying  of  sadness.  1 wished  that  wild  forest  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  useful 
my  life  could  be  one  long  sleep,  for  when,  my  than  all  the  fine  furniture  in  the  world, 
head  buried  in  my  feathers,  I went  to  the  land  of  I began  slowly  to  swing  myself  down  from  my 
dreams,  1 lived  again  in  the  forest  where  1 was  perch  with  the  intention  of  making  a close  In- 
born ; I suw  once  more  the  noble  branches  of  my  spection  of  the  room.  1 am  almost  sure  that  at 
native  tree,  and  heard  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  tbe  mighty  river 
on  whose  bonks  it  stood ; I 
breathed  the  perfume  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  flowers ; crowds 
I of  brilliant  birds  enme  hurry- 
I ing  to  comfort  me ; I saw  »gain 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  broth- 
er, and  my  sister ; 1 believed 
myself  free  once  more.  * Alas! 
sorrowful  was  the  awaking  from 
all  these  delights. 

“ Are  you  nappy  ?"  my  mas- 
ter would  aay,  “ Have  you 
eaten  your  breakfast,  Lorito?” 

Yes,  indeed,  I had  breakfasted. 

I did  nothing  but  eat  break- 
fast from  morning  till  night.  I 
grew  very  fat,  aud  what  was 
worse,  I became  so  stupid  that 
I repeated  like  on  echo  all  my 
master's  words.  " Have  you 
eaten  your  breakfast  ?"  1 would 
; scream ; and  my  master  would 
laugh,  and  toss  me  a lump  of 
sugar.  Thai  was  my  only  rec- 
reation— to  rc|>cat  luy  master's 
words  and  cat  sugar.  I was 
gradually  losing  all  sense  of 
honor  and  truth,  and  to  be 
praised  and  get  a lump  of  sugar 
1 would  rest  uiv  beak  in  my  claw 
and  say,  with  a languishing  air, 

*•  Mv  head  aches ; let  me  alone.” 

My  head  did  ache,  too,  aotuc- 
| times,  remembering  the  dors 
when  I knew  only  the  language 
I of  tny  fathers,  when  the  »wwt 
I voice  of  my  mother  waked  rue 
| in  the  morning  to  pass  a happy 
day  playing  with  my  brother  and 
sister.  Solitude  and  confine- 
ment had  soured  luy  character. 

! The  rings  of  my  chain  hurt  my 
feet  so  that  they  were  becom- 
ing swelled  and  inflamed,  I 
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first  I was  more  curious  than  malicious,  but,  alas ! 
I had  scarcely  started  on  my  voyage  of  discov- 
ery when  1 perceived  a small  blue  and  gilt  bowl 
standing  upon  the  marble  h earth. 

It  contained  the  sweetened  wine  or- 
dered as  a healing  bath  for  my  feet 
The  fragrance  was  so  enticing  that, 
forgetting  the  gtaxi  precepts  my 
mother  liad  taught  me,  I dipped  my 
beak  into  the  bowl  and  took  a long 
driult,  nor  did  I stop  so  long  as  a 
single  drop  remained. 

No  sooner  had  I swallowed  the 
content*  of  the  bowl  thaa  I felt  a 
strange  burning  sensation  in  my 
head,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
dancing  away  from  my  body.  I was 
possessed  of  an  Intense  desire  to 
fight  something,  and  I gued  mger- 
ly  around  the  room  in  the  hope  of 
finding  mb»  enemy  with  whom  I 
could  engage  in  mortal  combat.  I 
saw  no  moving  thing  in  th*-  whole 
apartment  which  1 could  attack,  but 
unfortunately  my  eye*  fell  upon 
some  shining  briM  nail-*  which 
served  as  ornament*  round  the  edge 
of  a table.  To  my  heated  imitcina- 
tvon  each  nail  seemed  glaring  direct- 
ly at  me,  menacing  mo  like  the  evil 
eye  of  a bird  of  prey.  I rushed 
madly  toward  the  table,  ami  climb- 
ing up  one  of  ita  legs,  I se fated  a 
nail  in  my  beak.  To  my  great  de- 
light I found  I could  easily  pull  it 
out,  which  I immediately  did,  and 
threw  it  spitefully  away.  With 
yells  of  triumph  1 crept  all  around 
the  table,  clinging  with  tny  claws, 
and  tearing  out  nail  after  nail  as  I 
went,  until  every  one  of  those  aggra- 
vating glaring  eyes  lay  scattered  over 
the  carpel. 

Although  I was  victorious  in  my 
violent  battle  with  the  nails,  my  spir. 
its  were  not  yet  calmed.  In  look- 


ing around  for  a new 
victim,  I saw  a bottle 
standing  upon  ft  table 
in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  old  sftying 
that  he  who  drinks 
once  will  drink  again 
is  one  of  the  truest  of 
pro  verba,  and  I no  soon- 
er discovered  the  bottle 
than  I made  all  possi- 
ble hasde  to  reach  it, 
hoping  that  it  contained 
more  sweetened  wine. 
To  lie  sure,  the  liquid 
in  the  bottle  was  very 
dark  colored,  and  had 
an  unpleasant  odor,  bat 
in  my  eagerness  1 paid 
little  attention  to  those 
things.  I tried  to  taste 
it,  but  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  was  too  small  for 
my  beak,  and  all  my  ef- 
forts were  in  vain.  In  , 
my  rage  1 vowed  re  ; 
vengi\  and,  screaming 
loudly,  I threw  the  tan- 
talizing thing  with  vio- 
lence to  the  floor. 

AUs!  mv  ill  bchav. 
lor  was  sadly  punished. 
The  bottle  I had  over- 
turned was  filled  with 
ink,  and  I was  spattered 
from  head  to  foot  with 
the  vile  black  mixture. 
My  beautiful  plumage, 
of  which  I had  beta  SO 
proud,  wus  ruined.  I 
was  both  horrible  ufl>l 
ridiculous.  In  this  mis- 
erable and  forlorn  con- 
dition I climbed  Wk 
upon  my  perch,  and  in 
a most  wretched  frame  of  mind  waited  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  perhaps  punished. 

(TO  PS  OOPTIKCIUX] 


I WAS  BOTH  HORRIBLE  AND  RIDICULOUS.” 


A Coriom  Incident. — Horse*  will  form  strong 
attachments  for  dogs,  but  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  & horse  derives  any  real  benefit  from  having 
a canine  friend.  The  following  ease  will  show 
that  a dog  may  sometime*  return  a horse's  affec- 
tion in  a very  practical  manner.  A man  living 
in  the  country  had  a horse  which  happened  to  he. 
turned  ont  lust  as  Id*  carrots  were  ready  for  pull- 
ing. He  also  had  a dog  (hut  war  ou  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  horse.  One  day  be  noticed  that 
his  carrots  were  disappearing  very  fast,  but  he 
was  almost  certain  that  tw>  one  had  got  tu  and 
stolen  them.  Still  he  determined  to  watch,  and 
see  who  was  rubbing  him.  Uis  vigilance  w as  re- 
warded, for  he  caught  the  thief  in  the  very  act 
of  pulling  up  the  carrots.  Then  he  cautiously 
followed  him  from  tin*  garden,  and  found  that  he 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  field  where  the 
horse  was.  Arrived  there,  the  owner  of  the  car- 
rots saw  that  his  horse  was  the  receiver  of  his 
stolen  goods.  The  thief  was  bk  dog,  Jtt  some 
wav  the  dog  had  discovered  that  the  horse  had  a 
partiality  f.ir  carrots,  and  was  unable  to  gratify 
its  taste ; but  with  a sagacity  that  ia  almost  in- 
credible, the  dog  found  the  means  of  obtaining 
tho  succulent  morsels  for  bis  friend,  and  this  he 
did  without  scruple  at  his  masters  expense.  There 
was  something  more  than  instinct  in  this  'log’s 
head.  Hut  any  one  wbo  takes  real  notice  of  tho 
habits  and  carious  doings  of  animals  must  Inert-” 
tably  wane  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  is 
not  tenable  which  maintains  that  animals  can  not 
think  and  reason. 


I was  very  glad  when  papa  brought  ,n0  the  firet 
number  of  ymum  /fcajrfr,  ml  told  me  t should  have  It 
every  » ««k.  Waea  1 raid  the  story  of  Watty  Hired, 
tbe  brave  8wis*  hoy,  it  made  me  think  of  a bov  1 saw 
last  pu miner  In  the  Trod,  where  I weal  wltlt  pupn  and 
mamma.  lie  w*e  helping  hi*  father  re*  a boat  on  the 
K*iiiIj:*-N*.n>,  a beautiful  lake  in  the  Bavarian  TyruL  I 
remember  him  because  be  had  a hunch  of  Alpine  roe** 
ami  Btfelwefse,  which  be  gave  to  mamma.  We  had 
never  aeon  attjr  flowers  like  IhRm  before,  and  we  wms 
derod  It  th ere  was  any  pretty  BndWi  name  foe  the 
Bdelwriw*.  Mamma  thwfc*  that  pmapt  It  I ask  Voting 
F»opiM  I shall  tiiid  out.  It  is  a while  dower,  with  Imvw 
like  velvet,  and  the  little  boatman  said  It  grew  very 
high  up  on  the  moon  tain  a,  where  tbe  cbtticria  tire. 

Mamie. 

W«  do  not  know  nny  pretty  English  BUM  for 

Edelweiss.  The  Herman  name  is  composed  of 
two  word* — tifrl,  signifying  nobis,  and  kWp a,  trhilr. 
If  you  arc  studying  botany,  perhaps  you  can  de- 
termine to  what  family  the  flower  belongs — that 
is,  If  you  have  any  carefully  pressed  specimens. 

Will  yna  pl.-nw  trll  me  why  the  Bank  of  England  la 
called  “the  Old  Lady  In  Tlirwdiwedlc  Street," and  who 
first  called  It  so?  I would  like  to  know,  too,  when  the 
bank  hub  founded,  and  when  tho  building  it  now  oc- 
cupies was  erected.  laqviamva  Jim. 

Will  not  some  of  our  “ young  people”  send  an. 
ewers  to  “ Jim’s”  questions  ? 

The  pklare  of  Cbrstnulting  In  the  Hist  number  of 
Young  PmpU  pitta  me  hi  mind  ol  onr  beechnnttlng 
parties.  On  the  hill  whore  my  papa's  Iwus*  stand* 
there  are  a large  nuinWr  of  beech-tree*,  and  I ami  my 
two  little  brothers  have  met  had  a line  frolic  gathering 
the  queer  ihre< -sided  little  not*.  A beech  forest  1* 
very  beautiful  in  antamn,  when  the  golden  leave*  pro 
fluttering  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  smooth,  ctralght 
tree  trunk"  tower  upward  like  silver- gray  giant*. 
When  we  gathered  the  outs  we  spread  pome  old  sheets 
and  blanket*  under  tlao  tree,  itecanac  the  nuts  are  so 
very  email  that  otherwise  we  wuohl  never  have  Iveen 
•hie  to  find  them  among  the  heaps  of  dry  leave*. 
They  are  nestled  In  nMRrt-hnnvu  burrs,  something 
like  chestnut*,  and  are  so  abundant  that  sometime*  wo 
get  a wiw>l<;  ham-lfnl  from  one  tree.  We  like  them 
bet'er  than  chestnuts,  ami  they  keep  all  winter.  My 
brother*  nncl  myself  always  lake  a pocketful  to  school 
to  ent  with  onr  luncheon.  We  often  find  them  In  the 
spring  among  the  bouw  of  last  vrar'a  leaves,  pud  after 
they  have  lain  under  tho  snow  all  winter,  they  begin  to 
sprout  when  the  first  warm  day*  come,  and  then  they 
are  very  nice  fo  eat, 

I hope  the  Young  /Vepfe  will  toll  ns  of  some  good 
win  ter  -evening  game*,  for  we  never  know  what  to  do 
between  *upi»T  and  hn|.||in«.  We  aimiya  learn  our 
leMLiua  for  tbe  next  day  In  the  afternoon. 

Scare  II.  C. 
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WIGGLES. 

WE  were  scattered  about  our  sitting-room  ta- 
ble; the  earlj  tea  wu  juat  over,  and  a 
good  long  evening  beforo  u*.  (Vs  means  papa. 
Hob,  Mamie,  ami  Nelly.  I am  Nelly,  and  the  eld- 
est of  the  family— except  papa,  of  course.) 

Papa  was  reading  the  evening  paper— some- 
thing about  stocks,  I *up|K»ae ; Bob  had  both  el- 
bows ftrtnlv  planted  within  two  inches  of  the  stu- 
dent-lamp.  handy  for  upsetting  in  ease  he  sneered ; 
Mamie  was  looking  as  doleful  as  if  she  had  lost 
her  kitten;  and  I wa*  gazing  in  the  fire  and 
dreaming. 

“ Wish  1 had  something  to  do,”  yawned  Bob. 

44  Bo  do  I,”  said  Mamie. 

44  Play  checkers, ” I suggested. 

“No;  only  two  can  play  that,'1  objected  Ma- 
mie, “ Papa,  dou't  you  know  something  we  can 
play  ?** 

44  Well,”  said  papa,  folding  up  his  paper,  “let 
me  see.  Bob,  take  yourself  out  of  the  lamp. 
Play  4 Recondite  Forma.*  ** 

44  What’s  rwondi/c  P'  growled  Bob, 

44  Recondite  means  hidden,  conctalrd,  and  this 
game  is  called  * Recondite  Forms*  because — But 
you  will  understand  it  belter  after  you  have  play- 
ed it.  I want  pencils  and  some  rather  thin  paper.”  , 
Bob  and  Mamie  collected  the  pencils,  I brought 
a supply  of  French  nule-pupcr  from  my  desk,  and 
we  all  drew  our  chairs  about  the  tabic,  ready  for 
work. 

Papa  took  a pencil,  and  made  a kind  of  wig- 
gle, like  No.  1 in  the  picture ; thpn  he  laid  over 
that  another  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  thin 
enough  to  allow  tho  pencil  mark  to  show  through ; 
this  he  carefully  traced,  so  as  to  have  on  exact 
copy,  and  did  the  same  with  two  other  sheet* ; 
then  gave  us  each  one,  and  told  us  to  see  what 
kind  of  a picture  wo  could  make  out  of  it ; we 
might  add  to  the  line  us  much  ua  we  pleased,  but 
we  must  not  alter  nor  cross  it. 

“ Oh,"  said  Bob. 44 1 don’t  know  what  to  make  P1 
“ Hush !"  said  Mamie ; “ 1 want  to  think." 


Then  silence  reigned— at  first  puzzled,  but  aft- 
erward busy. 

44  I’ve  got  it  t”  shouted  Bob,  dropping  his  pencil. 

44  So’ve  1,”  echoed  Mamie. 

44  Now  for  a grand  exhibition  !”  said  papa,  col- 
lecting tho  papers,  and  laying  them  in  a row  on 
the  table. 

Bob  had  mode  a parrot  out  of  his  44  wiggle,” 
papa  a graceful  floating  figure,  Mamie  a high- 
heeled  shoe,  and  1 a fool  with  cap  and  bdls. 

44  Now,”  said  papa,  44  do  you  see  why  this  is 
called  4 Recondite  Forms’?  In  this  first  line  all 
the  other  figures  were  hidden,  and  it  took  only  a 
few  pencil  strokes  to  hriug  them  out.” 

“ Y«t,  I see,”  said  Bob.  “Now  let's  try  some 
more  wiggles." 

“Wiggles!”  said  papa;  44 1 don’t  know  but 
that’a  a bettor  name  than  the  other.” 

“ Oh  yes ; re-con-di  le  is  awful  hard,’ ' said  Mamie. 

“ Wiggles  it  is,  then,”  said  papu. 

And  “wiggles"  it  has  been  ever  since.  I will 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  outside  my  own  small 


A YOUNG  CENTENARIAN. 

I.*  i-t  (iriffi  a»  tpt  f«t  the  pietnrmriiu).  “ llow  old  are  you.  little  boy  ?” 

Little  1)as*v.  “ Well,  If  you  go«*  by  wot  tu  udder  auya,  1*  alx ; but  If  you  goes  by  dc  fun  ra  had,  Is  moat 
a I j under d." 


circle,  that  instead  of  French  note-paper,  the 
common  white  wrapping-paper,  such  as  grocers 
use  in  tying  up  parcels  of  tea,  is  just  as  good  for 
the  purpose,  and  a great  deal  cheaper.  With 
1 several  sheets  of  this,  and  two  or  three  lead-pen- 
cil*, 44  wiggles"  may  be  played  for  a whole  evening. 

In  the  picture  No.  6 is  a ucw  “ wiggle”  for  yon 
to  try  your  hand  upon.  See  what  you  can  make 
of  it,  aud  in  the  next  number  I will  give  you  my 
idea. 


Hats. — The  felt  lint  is  as  old  as  Homer.  The 
Greeks  made  them  in  skull-caps,  conical,  trunca- 
ted, narrow,  or  broad-brimmed.  The  Phrygian 
I bonnet  was  an  elevated  cap  without  a brim,  the 
I apex  turned  over  In  front.  It  Is  known  as  the 
cap  of  Liberty.  An  ancient  figure  of  Liberty  in 
the  times  of  Antonius  Livius,  aj>.  116,  holds  the 
cap  in  the  right  hand.  The  Persians  wore  soft 
caps;  plumed  hats  were  the  hcad-dreas  of  tho 
By  nan  corps  of  Xerxes ; the  broad-brim  was  worn 
bv  the  Macedonian  kings.  Castor  means  a bea- 
ver. The  Armenian  captive  wore  a plug  hat.  The 
merchants  of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a Flan, 
deni  heaver.  Charles  VII, , in  1469,  wore  a felt 
hat  lined  with  red,  and  plumed.  The  English 
men  and  women  in  IS lt>  wore  close  woollen  or 
knitted  cap* ; two  centuries  ago  bats  were  worn 
in  the  house.  Pepys,  in  his  diary,  wrote : “ Sep- 
tember, 1664,  got  a severe  cold  because  he  took 
ofT  hi*  hat  at  dinner;"  and  again,  in  January, 
1666,  he  got  another  cold  by  sitting  too  long  with 
his  head  bare,  to  allow  hia  wife’s  maid  to  comb 
his  hair  and  wash  his  ears ; and  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  essay,  speaking  of  the  decay  of  respect  due 
the  aged,  says  44  that  in  his  youuger  days  he  nev- 
er kept  his  liat  on  before  those  older  than  himself, 
except  at  dinner."  In  the  thirteenth  century 
I Pope  Innocent  IV’.  allowed  the  cardinals  the  use 
of  the  scarlet  cloth  hat.  The  hats  now  in  use  are 
the  cloth  hat,  leather  hat,  paper  hat,  silk  bat, 
opera  hat,  spring-brim  hat,  and  straw  hat. 


Sponges. — The  coarse,  soft,  flat  sponges,  with 
large  pores  and  great  orifices  in  them,  come  from 
the  lialiamas  and  Florida.  The  finer  kinds,  suit- 
able for  toilet  use,  ore  found  in  the  Levant ; the 
best  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Syria,  near  Tripoli, 
and  secondary  qualities  among  the  Greek  isles. 
These  are  cither  globular  or  of  a cup-like  form, 
with  fine  pores,  and  are  not  easily  torn.  They 
are  got  by  divers  plunging  from  a boat,  many 
fathom*  down,  with  a heavy  stone  tied  to  a rope 
for  sinking  tho  man,  who  snatches  the  sponges, 
puts  them  into  a net  fastened  to  Ills  waist,  and  is 
then  hauled  up.  Some  of  tho  Greeks,  instead  of 
! diving,  throw  short  harpoons  attached  to  a cord, 
having  first  spied  their  prey  at  the  bottom  through 
n tin  tu Ik*  with  a glass  bottom  immersed  below 
the  surface  waves. 
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THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

ill.— TIM  CIIA  M01S-HUNTBR8. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  the  door  of  the  lit- 
tle mountain  cottage  grated  on  it*  hinges, 
and  Mr.  Seymour  entered  the  small  apartment. 


eagerly  welcomed  by  Walter,  who  ran  forward  to 
meet  him. 

“ What ! you  are  up  already,  my  boy,  and  ns 
fresh  and  lively  as  if  nothing  had  happened !“ 
said  he.  “ 1 fully  expected  to  find  you  knocked 
up  and  ill  after  all  the  exertion  and  futiguc  of 
yesterday ; but  I am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so 


much  stronger  than  I gave  you  credit  for.  How 
is  your  back,  though,  Walter  ? Don't  the  wounds 
made  by  the  vulture's  claws  pain  you  very  much  *” 
“ They  were  very  sore  last  night,  Sir,"  replied 
the  boy ; “ but  father  bound  them  up  nicely  for 
me,  and  says  they  will  be  much  better  in  a 
week.” 
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WATTY  AXD  HI9  FATHER  HUNTING. 

cottage  consisted  of  the  cow  and  the  gnat*,  which 
supplied  him  with  the  barest  necessaries  uf  life; 
und  noir  lie  was  deprived  of  them  almost  at  one 
stroke.  It  was  hard  to  Iwar ; hut  by-and-by  the 
recollection  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Seymour  had 
given  him  came  as  a my  of  sunshine  to  Walter, who 
begged  hi*  father  to  take  it  and  buy  another  cow. 

“ So,  Walter,"  was  his  reply.  '*  The  money  is 
yours.  Mr.  Seymour  tnnde  you  a present  of  it, 
and  it  shall  remain  untouched  until  you  are  old 
enough  to  spend  it  for  some  good  purpose.  You 
are  too  young  and  inexperienced  yet ; so  don't  say 
any  more  about  it.  Now  that  we  have  lost  Licsii 
and  the  guatx,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  to  do 
something  else  for  a living,  until  the  spring,  when 
we  may  perhaps  he  fortunate  with  the  chamois. 
There  are  plenty  of  chamois  on  the  hills,  and  ray 
gun  on  the  wall  there  lias  brought  down  many  a 
line  buck.  When  spring  comes  we'll  go  out  to- 
gether, and  you  will  see  that  your  father  hiut  still 
a firm  hand  and  a sure  foot.** 

The  winter  wore  away  by  degrees.  The  warm 
south  wind  crept  slowly  through  the  valleys,  melt- 


“Delighted  to  bear  it.  But  where  is  your  fa- 
ther y I don’t  see  him." 

“ He  is  outside.  Sir,  with  Liesli,  the  cow  that 
we  recovered  through  your  kindness,"  replied 
Walter,  with  a grateful  look.  " She  is  the  best 
cow  in  the  valley." 

“Ah,  hero  comes  your  father,"  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, with  n smile,  stepping  forward  to  grasp  the 
hand  which  Toni  f lintel  held  out  toward  him, 
while  thanking  him  in  hearty  but  simple  words 
for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  hi*  buy. 

" Don’t  mention  it,  nay  fricitiL  What  I gave 
to  the  boy  was  given  very  willingly,  and  he  has 
richly  earned  not  only  that,  but  a few  francs  more, 
which  I am  still  owing  him.  But  we  will  square 
accounts  now.  Here,  Walter;  there  is  forty 
franc*  for  the  old  vulture  which  you  captured  so 
bravely  ; and  here  is  another  sixty  francs  for  the 
torn  trousers  and  the  knife  you  lost." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Seymour  counted  out  five 
bright  gold  pieces  on  the  table,  to  the  wonderment 
of  Toni  Hirxel  and  his 
son,  neither  of  whom 
could  utter  a word. 

“ But,  Sir,"  exclaim, 
ed  Walter,  finding  his 
voice  at  last,  “ the  vul- 
ture, the  trousers,  and 
the  knife  all  put  to- 
gether ore  not  worth 
twenty  francs  I" 

“ They  are  worth 
more  to  me,”  replied 
the  gentleman,  “und 
you  must  allow  me  to 
pay  for  them  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  of 
their  value.  So  make 
no  more  words  about 
It,  ray  boy,  but  put  the 
money  in  your  pocket. 

1 hope  it  may  prove 
useful  to  you," 

Tears  started  into 
Walter’s  eves.  “Oh, 
father !"  lie  exclaim- 
ed, “only  look  at  all 
this  money  l We  shall 
lie  able  to  buy  another 
ton,  and  make  twice 
as  much  cheese  as  we 
do  now.  We  sha'n't 
have  to  borrow  any- 
thing from  Neighbor 
Fric'hardt  arty  more, 
and  if  everything  goes 
on  well,  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  build  a 
house  as  good  as  his. 

It  will  I to  a blessing 
for  you  to  have  a com- 
fortable home  in  your 
old  age." 

But  Toni  Hired 
shook  Ids  head. 

“Don't  talk  go  fast, 
my  bov,"  said  he, 
quietly.  “ That  is  a great  deal  more  money  than 
we  can  think  of  taking.  Pray  take  it  back,  Mr. 
Seymour.  Watty  ia  quite  right.  Twenty  francs 
will  amply  fluffier,  especially  when  you  were  so 
liberal  toward  him  yesterday.” 

“Very  well,  friend,  so  be  it,"  was  the  reply. 
“ If  you  won't  let  me  pay  you  the  money  as  n 
debt,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  give  it  to  Wal- 
ter ns  a present.  I’m  aura  von  won't  object  to 
that.  lit*  can  save  it  till  he's  u few  years  older, 
if  ho  doesn't  require  to  Upend  tt  now  ; so  let  tin* 
matter  drop,  unless  you  really  with  to  annoy  me." 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Seymour  was  in  earnest,  Toni 
Hir/d  made  no  further  objections,  und  lifted  the 
money  from  the  table, 

“ Well,  then,  Walter,  1 will  take  care  of  this 
handsome  gift  for  you  until  you  are  old  enough 
to  make  a good  use  of  it,"  fluid  his  father,  as  he 
placed  the  money  in  a leather  pocket-book,  w lilch 
be  deposited  in  a secret  drawer  of  the  cupboard. 
“Rest  there  quietly,”  fluid  he,  in  a whisper ; 
“ when  I am  dead  and  gone,  it  will  be  a nest-egg 
for  Watty  to  fall  back  upon." 

Mr.  Seymour  then  rose  to  tako  his  departure; 


and  before  saving  farewell,  Walter  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  the  friendly  traveller  soon; 
hut  when  he  went  to  Koseulunibad  three  or  four 
days  afterward,  ho  found  that  Mr.  Seymour  had 
received  a letter  from  home,  w hich  had  compelled 
him  to  take  his  immediate  departure. 

The  summer  juissed  away ; autumn  catnc,  und 
stripped  the  leaves  from  the  trees  ; the  first  Bakes 
of  snow  Buttered  in  the  air;  the  days  were  grow- 
ing shorter,  and  the  quiet  ami  solitary  valley  took 
its  turn  in  the  changes  of  fortune  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  outer  world.  Although  Toni 
Hirael  was  sober  and  industrious,  he  could  not 
escape  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  He  sustain- 
ed  a heavy  low*  at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  the 
death  of  his  favorite  cow.  Soon  afterward  the 
severity  of  the  weather  drove  from  the  mountains 
the  wolves,  which  broke  into  the  stable  during 
the  night  and  killed  two  of  his  five  goats. 

These  losses  were  serious  to  the  poor  man. 

The  only  property  he  posseted  in  addition  to  his 

in  search  of  game, 
sometimes  not  return- 
ing to  their  little  cot- 
tage for  several  days. 
At  other  times,  how- 
ever, after  unspeak- 
able trouble  and  dan. 
gcr,  they  would  return 
home  in  great  glee,  the 
father  bearing  a large 
chamois  slung  across 
his  shoulders,  to  be 
sold  for  a good  price 
to  the  landlord  of  the 


log  the  snow  from  the*  mountain-side*,  and  culling 
into  life  hundred*  of  sparkling  streams.  Water- 
falls foamed  and  thundered;  enormous  masses 
of  snow  came  crashing  down  from  the  mouniuin- 
peaks;  while  amid  the  noise  and  thunder  of  ava- 
lanches the  ami  exercised  its  silent  but  mighty 
influence,  renewing  the  mountain  greenery,  con- 
verting the  barren  ground  into  a verdant  carpet. 
The  birds  returned  from  their  winter  home,  und 
I again  burst  into  joyous  song : and  again  tin*  bud* 

! ding  trees  proclaimed  that  winter  was  over  und 
' gone. 

During  the  dreary  winter-time  the  simple  wants 
1 of  the  two  mountaineers  had  been  supplied  bv 
immli  toil  and  much  privation,  no  that  the  return 
of  the  vernal  season  was  hailed  with  joyful  accla- 
mation. 

“ It  is  lime  for  us  to  be  off  now,"  said  the  hunt- 
er one  morning  to  bis  hoy;  and  day  after  day, 
whenever  the  weather  was  favorable,  they  might 
have  been  seen  climbing  the  lofty  mountain  ranges 


inn. 

Toni  was  looked 
upon  by  all  the  coun- 
try round  as  the  best 
hunter  in  the  district, 
and  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  maintain  his 
reputation.  By  the 
end  of  August,  when 
the  summer  was  ap- 
proaching its  end,  ho 
bad  shot  thirty  cham- 
ois, and  the  beat  of  the 
season  was  Mill  before 
him. 

“ Now,  Watty,"  said 
be,  “ wc  must  look  out 
for  the  winter.  Wc 
have  got  mi  famous- 
ly through  the  fine 
weather,  and  have 
made  a little  money ; 
but  there's  not  enough 
yet  for  what  we  re- 
quire, and  we  must 
work  away  for  some 
time  still  before  we 
get  a*  much  as  will 
replenish  our  empty 
byre." 

“ I will  do  all  I can 
to  help  you,  fnther," 
replied  the  boy.  “ I saw  a truck  on  the  Wellborn 
yesterday  that  promises  a finer  buck  than  we  have 
taken  yet." 

"On  the  Wellborn  1 On  which  side?” 

" On  the  glacier  side,  father.  It  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  get  up  there ; but  I noticed  thut  when- 
ever he  was  disturbed,  the  chamois  went  acre** 
the  glacier  toward  the  Kngelhorn,  and  I am  afraid 
it  would  be  rather  dangerous  to  follow  him. 
There  are  c racks  in  the  lee  hundred*  of  feet  deep, 
und  how  w ell  we  know  that  whoever  falls  into  one 
of  them  would  never  see  the  light  of  day  again." 

"That  is  very  true,”  said  hi*  father,  thought- 
fully. " But  we  must  have  the  buck  at  any  risk. 
Do  you  know  the  spot  on  the  glacier  where  lie 
makes  for  the  Rngelhorn  f" 

“ Ye* ; it  is  quite  at  the  top,  where  the  ice  is 
spread  out  like  a sea." 

“ Well,  then,"  said  the  experienced  mountain- 
eer, “ wc  must  try  and  avoid  follow  itig  the  chamois 
over  the  ico,  and  rather  wait  for  him  on  the  En- 
gel  horn,  and  get  a shot  at  him  as  he  passes.  You 
must  go  to  the  Wellborn,  my  boy,  and  drive  him 
toward  me." 
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“Yea;  that  will  be  the  best,  father,”  replied 
Walter.  “ I thought  of  that  myself.” 

“ Well,  then,  let  it  be  so.  We  must  be  off  be- 
fore daybreak  to-morrow  morning.” 

Toni  made  the  necessary  preparations  the  same 
evening,  and  long  before  the  first  beams  of  Sol 
were  visible  on  the  following  morning,  he  left  the 
cottage  with  his  son.  After  a toilsome  ascent  of 
half  an  hour,  they  separated.  The  father  turned 
to  the  left  toward  the  steep  und  craggy  Engclhom. 
after  he  had  described  the  exact  point  toward 
which  Walter  was  to  drive  the  animal,  while  the 
boy  scrambler!  up  tin*  dangerous  ridges  of  the 
Wellborn,  to  find  the  chamois,  and  drive  it  to  the 
place  where  his  father  was  to  He  in  wait. 

“ Be  very  careful.  Watty,”  said  his  father  to 
him  ere  they  parted  ; **  don't  be  reckless  or  fool- 
hardy.” 

The  boy  promised  to  be  watchful,  and  they  sep- 
arated, each  to  his  own  share  of  the  toilsome  and 
perilous  undertaking.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
rocks  and  stones  which  marked  the  path  of  a for- 
mer glacier,  Walter  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Wellborn  without  much  difficulty,  after  an  hour 
and  a half’s  climb.  Taking  a small  telescope  from 
his  pocket,  he  peered  anxiously  across  the  field  of 
ice  which  separated  him  from  the  Engel hom,  ami 
descried  his  father  working  his  way  cautiously 
along  the  edge  of  the  glacier  tilt  lie  gained  u port 
of  the  rocks  that  seemed  to  afford  a possibility  of 
climbing.  He  then  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  sit  down  to  rest, 

44  He  has  got  just  to  the  right  spot,”  said  he 
to  himself.  “ lie  must  have  seen  the  truck.  It 
is  just  fifty  feel  from  there  that  the  chamois 
springs  across  a crack  in  the  ice  to  get  to  the 
pasture  higher  up  ; and  when  he  once  gets  sight 
of  him,  futhcr  won’t  let  him  escape.  But,  first 
and  foremost,  I must  find  the  game,  and  start  it 
across.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Clambering  from 
roek  to  rock,  always  observant  and  watchful,  the 
resolute  youth  pursued  his  way.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, be  stood  still,  und  threw  himself  flut  on  the 
ground. 

•*  1 thought  so — there  he  is !”  said  lie  to  him- 
self. “ I must  work  my  w ay  carefully  round 
to  the  right,  and  then  frighten  him  off  with  a 
shout.” 

Taking  stealthy  advantage  of  every  ruck  that 
could  screen  him  from  observation,  Walter  raised 
his  head  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  the 
chamois  had  not  taken  fright  and  removed  from 
the  spot.  When  he  had  thus  reached  the  right 
position,  he  “tarted  to  his  feet  und  uttered  a loud 
hulloo  ! With  a bound  the  chumois  sprang  down 
to  the  field  of  ice,  which  it  crossed  with  light  and 
rapid  strides. 

“ The  game  la  ours!”  exclaimed  Walter,  with 
delight.  But  his  joy  was  premature.  Now  be- 
gan a chase,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  until 
the  animal  approaches!  the  spot  where  Walter’s 
father  lav,  when  it  suddenly  topped,  gave  a tre- 
memlous  spring  to  the  right,  fled  across  the  gla- 
cier with  the  i*|H*i«d  of  an  arrow,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 

“He  must  have  seen  father,  or  else  scented 
him.”  said  Walter  to  himself.  “Our  trouble  is 
all  in  vain  for  to-day,  so  I must  go  acquaint  fa- 
ther with  the  result.” 

A few  minutes  brought  the  lad  to  where  his 
father  was  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  buck  ; 
but  Walter  saw  at  once  that  the  older  sportsman 
was  aware  of  what  had  happened.  His  father 
beckoned  to  him  to  lie  silent,  and  pointed  to  a 
small  green  spot  above  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Rngelhorn.  Turning  his  eyes  In  that  direction, 
Walter  recognized  the  chamois  standing  on  the 
scrap  of  meadow. 

“Now  we’ve  got  him,"  whispered  his  father. 
“ He  can’t  take  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  we’ve  cut  off  his  retreat ; so  come  along,  mv 
boy,  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

Moving  hurriedly  over  the  ice,  they  soon  reach- 
ed a point  from  which  they  could  get  a good 
view  of  the  chamois.  Unfortunately,  however, n 
large  chasm  in  the  ice  lay  right  liefore  them,  and 
stopped  their  progress.  The  chamois  had  cleared 
it,  hut  it  was  quite  beyond  human  strength  and 
agility. 


SEA-CUCUMBERS. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  Octoher  of  every  year 
there  is  a harvest  of  cucumbers  in  mid- 
ocean.  These  cucumbers,  however,  are  not  at 
all  like  those  wc  sec  on  our  tables.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  and, 
in  the  second  place  they  grow  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  general  appearance  of  the  creature 
can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut.  There  arc 
many  species,  but  they  all  possess  elongated 
worm-like  bodies,  with  thick  leathery  skins,  and 
a crown  of  feelers,  or  tentacles,  about  the  forward 
extremity.  All  species,  likewise,  exercise  the 
same  astonishing  method  of  resenting  any  liber- 
ties taken  with  their  |>crsons,  by  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  ejecting  their  teeth,  their  stomach, 
their  digestive  apparatus — in  fact  all  their  in- 
sides, so  to  speak — in  the  face  of  the  intruder, 
reducing  themselves  to  a state  of  collapse,  and 
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making  of  themselves  mere  empty  I wigs,  until 
such  time  as  tlieir  wonderful  recuperative  pow- 
ers enable  them  to  replace  the  organs  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of ; for,  wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  teeth,  stomach,  digestive  organs,  and  all 
soon  grow  again.  Moreover,  these  stomachs 
have  digestive  powent  that  are  not  to  In*  despised, 
far  suqiassiiig  even  those  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  ostrich,  for  the  sea-cucumlier  actually  seems 
to  feed  upon  coral,  and  even  granite  has  I wen 
found  in  its  stomach. 

S-a-cuni iiihers,  ns  they  an*  popularly  called, 
are  also  known  by  the  name  of  treramg  and  sea- 
slug.  Scientific  people  call  them  rioiotJt n roidttv, 
but  why,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  fiud  out, 
since  the  name  has  no  meaning.  Sea-cucumbers 
are  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the  Chinese. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  SCALDING. 


Thousands  of  Chinese  vessels,  called  junks,  are 
fitted  out  every  year  for  these  fisheries.  Tre  pangs 
arc  caught  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  the 
patient  fishermen  lie  along  the  fore-part  of  ves- 
sels, and  with  long  slender  bainlmos,  terminating 
in  sharp  hooks,  pit  her  in  Ma-cucumkcr*  from  the 
iKittom  of  the  sea,  so  practiced  in  hand  und  eye 
that  the  catch  is  never  missed,  and  is  discerned 
sometimes  at  thirty  yards’  distance.  When  the 
water  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  fathoms  deep, 
divers  are  sent  down  to  gather  these  culinary 
monsters,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  Imat  and 
junk  remaining  near  to  receive  the  harvest 
As  soon  as  the  tre  pangs  are  collected  they  are 
carried  to  the  shore,  when  they  are  scalded  by 
throwing  them  alive  into  large  iron  pot*  set  over 
little  own*  built  of  stones.  Here  they  are  stirred 
aliout  by  means  of  a long  pole  resting  upon  u 
forked  stick,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  In  these 
vessels  they  remain  a couple  of  minutes,  when  they 
art-  taken  out,  disemboweled  with  a sharp  knife, 
if  they  haven't  already  thrown  up  their  stom- 
achs, and  then  taken  to  great  Iwrubon  sheds  con- 
taining still  larger  boilers.  In  these  hitter  is  wa- 
ter seasoned  with  mimosa  hark.  A busy  scene 
now  ensues ; all  is  hustle,  noise,  and  activity. 
The  bubbling  of  the  great  caldrons,  the  incessant 
chatter  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  the  dumping 
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of  fresh  loads  of  sca-cucumhcra  into  the  vessels, 
and  the  removal  of  others  to  hang  in  clusters  on 
the  ropes  above,  or  be  de|Kisitcd  on  hurdles  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  make  “confusion  worse  confounded,” 
and  give  the  spectator  a new  mid  realizing  sense 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Tlie  sea -encumbers  having  been  smoked  in  the 
large  caldrons  (for  the  mimosa  hark  is  consumed 
in  the  process),  and  then  dried,  arc  ready  for  the 
market,  and,  parked  in  bundles,  are  stowed  away 
in  the  holds  of  the  junks  and  proas  off  shore. 

They  are  said  to  taste  like  lobsters;  but  if  they 
look,  «*  one  traveller  says  they  do,  “ like  dried 
sausages  rolled  in  mud  and  thrown  up  the  chim- 
ney,” few  of  us  could  he  induced  to  try  whether 
wc  liked  them  or  not 
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BENJAMIN  KHAN  KLIN. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  horn  in  Boston  in 
1700,  when  • boy  kid  down  certain  rules  of 
conduct  which  lie  always  followed.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  lie  temperate,  orderly,  frugal,  and  in- 
dustrious. When  ten  years  old,  he  cut  wicks  for 
candle*,  minded  the  shop,  and  ran  errands  for  his 
father,  who  was  u tallow  -chandler.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  hU  books,  for  he  tells  us,  w I do 
not  remember  when  1 could  not  read."  Though 
mi  boy  ever  worked  harder,  he  wae  fond  of  manly 
sports, and  was  an  expert 
swimmer.  Not  liking  the 
tallow  ■ chandlery  busi- 
ness, his  father  appren- 
ticed him  to  a printer. 

This  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  work  which 
suited  Franklin.  When 
hardly  eighteen  years 
old,  he  vii  sent  to  Eilg- 
land  to  buy  printing  ma- 
terial, and  to  improve 
himself  in  his  trade.  As 
a printer  in  London,  a 
very  voung  man,  entirely 
his  own  muster,  with  no 
friends  to  control  him, 
surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, those  rules  which 
he  had  fixed  upon  early 
in  life  were  of  singular 
benefit  to  him.  Return- 
ing to  America  in  1726, 
in  time  he  opened  a 
modest  printing-house  in 
Philadelphia.  Industry, 
honesty,  and  good  work 
made  him  successful. 

He  ticeame  member  of 
the  Assembly,  Postmas- 
ter, and  during  the  Rev- 
olution, while  in  France, 
induced  that  country  to 
espouse  our  cause.  If 
to-day  the  world  lias  to 
thank  Americans  for 
nuking  electricity  their 
servant,  Benjamin 
Franklin  first  discovered 
its  most  marked  quali- 
ties. With  a kite  lie 
brought  down  the  spark 
from  heaven  to  earth, 
und  held  it  under  con- 
trol. Franklin  died,  hon- 
ored by  all  his  country- 
men, in  1790. 

When  a lad,  hungry 
and  tired,  he  lauded  in 
Philadelphia  with  a dol- 
lar in  his  pocket,  In* 
bought  some  bread,  and 
marched  through  (In* 
streets  munching  his 
crust.  He  happened  to 
sec  a young  lady,  a Miss 
Read,  at  the  door  of 
her  father's  house.  He 
made  up  his  mind  then 
and  there  that  he  would 
marry  her;  and  so  in 
tirno  he  did.  Strangely 
enough,  that  exact  part 
of  New  York  from  whence  Harper' t Young  PtopU 
is  issued  is  called  Franklin  Square. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MOUSE. 

ONCE  upon  a time  there  lived  a Mr.  und  Mrs. 

Mouse.  They  were  sometimes  almost  tempt- 
ed to  be  sorry  that  they  did  live,  for  they  were 
often  very  short  of  anything  to  eat,  and  it  hup- 
|M*ned  once  or  twice  that  they  were  very  nearly 
eaten  up  by  eats,  or  hunted  by  dogs,  all  of  which 
made  them  very  unlmppv.  They  had  changed 
their  house  over  and  over  again,  till  they  were 
quite  sick  of  such  u wandering  life.  At  last  Mr. 
Mouse  said  to  hi*  w ife  one  day,  “ My  dear,  I have 
nude  up  my  miud  not  to  settle  down  anywhere 


under  the  wardrobe,  where  nobody  could  possibly 
see  them  going  in  and  out — just  to  her  liking. 
With  a little  nibbling  of  the  wood  here  and  there 
inside  the  bole,  she  thought  it  would  make  the 
most  delightful  house  anybody  ever  had.  There 
were  no  nasty  draughts  to  give  her  colds,  and  if 
they  wunted  a little  umusemeui  during  the  day, 
there  was  the  whole  length  of  the  wardrolie  to 
race  along  under;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mouse  were  both  quite  young  yet,  and  en- 
joyed a good  scamper  immensely.  She  also  found 
lliut  there  had  been  no  other  mice  for  a very  long 
time,  if  there  ever  had 
been.  She  was  very  glad 
of  this,  as  she  by  no 
means  approved  of  a lot 
of  other  mice  bring  there 
to  interfere  with  her  und 
her  husband.  Mr.  Mouse 
was  equally  pleased  with 
what  he  found. 

The  old  lady  w ho  lived 
in  the  room  was  con- 
stantly having  all  kinds 
of  invalid  messes,  arrow- 
root,  gruel,  etc.  There 
would  have  been  quite 
enough  to  eat  from  what 
she  left  alone;  but  be- 
sides ull  tier  eatables, 
there  was  a large  cage 
full  of  birds,  that  spat, 
tered  their  seed  about  in 
nil  directions,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mouse  were 
very  fond  of  bird  seed. 
Then  there  were  always 
bread-crumbs  about,  and 
lumps  of  sugar ; in  fact, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse 
ugreed  in  thiukiug  that 
there  had  never  been  a 
place  so  thoroughly  fit- 
ted for  them  in  every 
way.  So,  after  examin- 
ing the  room  in  every 
corner,  and  Wing  quite 
satisfied,  they  Will  scam- 
pered ofT  down  stair* 
again,  and,  avoiding  the 
eat,  got  safely  home. 

Next  day  they  set 
alMMit  moving,  or  rather 
next  night,  for  they  did 
nothing  all  day  but  pack 
up  their  trunks  and  rest 
themselves  before  the 
night  came  on.  They 
worked  very  hard,  and 
were  all  but  settled  in 
their  new  home  when 
the  morning  came. 

Then  Mrs.  Mouse  turn- 
ed  her  husband  out  while 
she  arranged  the  inside 
of  her  house.  She  took 
great  pains  about  their 
bedroom,  which  she  fill- 
ed up  with  some  rose 
leaves  from  a “ pot-pour- 
ri” vase  on  the  landing 
outside,  which  made  a 
deliciously  soft  bed  to  lie 
upon.  At  each  corner, 
to  make  the  posts  of  the 
bed,  she  stuck  a clove  or  bit  of  cinnamon,  and  to 
make  the  curtains  over  the  top  and  at  the  sides 
she  robbed  a spider's  web,  which  looked  lovely. 
When  she  had  finished  all  ber  arrangements  she 
called  Mr.  Mouse  in,  and  when  she  heard  his  little 
•queaks  and  screams  of  delight,  she  was  fully  sat- 
isfied. In  the  mean  time  he  hud  hrushed  the  floor 
just  outside  with  his  tail  till  it  was  quite  clean,  and 
on  it  he  had  spread  their  first  tncul  in  their  new 
bouse.  And  what  a good  breakfast  it  was ! Bird 
seed  of  several  kinds,  bread-crumbs,  a little  bit  of 
urrowroot,  some  lumps  of  sugar,  ami  as  dessert 
he  had  with  great  courage  stolen  a little  piece  of 
chocolate  from  the  old  lady’s  bedside.  They  were 
very  jolly  in  their  new  house ; they  had  never  felt 
so  secure  anywhere  before,  and  hoped  they  might 


till  I have  thoroughly  examined  the  place  to  see 
if  it  w ill  suit,  fur  I am  tired  of  having  to  change 
every  week  like  this.” 

“ Very  well,  dear,”  said  his  wife,  *'  I quite 
agree  with  you.  I am  us  tired  of  this  moving  as 
you  ean  be.  Do  you  know,  I am  getting  quite 
thin  from  all  this  worry  of  dogs  and  cats.  I feel 
quite  loose  in  my  coat,  and  I find  so  dreadfully 
nervous  of  traps  every  time  I venture  out  at  night 
into  the  kitchen.” 

“Poor  little  thing!”  said  Mr.  Mouse;  “but  I 
think  1 know  of  a place  that  may  suit  us.  The 
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old  lady  that  lives  up  stairs  in  her  bedroom  is  a 
kind  old  womun,  I have  heard  cook  say.  Don’t 
you  think  we  might  look  behind  the  wainscot  of 
her  room,  and  see  if  it  would  suit  ?" 

So  they  agreed  to  go  up  stairs  that  very  night 
and  pay  a visit  to  the  old  lady’s  room.  The  old 
lady  was  a great  invalid,  and  ’hardly  ever  left  her 
room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse  inspected  the  whole 
room  carefully,  she  looking  after  their  lodgings, 
und  be  seeing  what  chances  there  were  of  food, 
1 and  what  kinds  of  it,  for  Mr.  Mouse  was  rather 
dainty  in  his  eating,  if  he  were  not  hard  up  for 
; food,  us  they  hud  been  a good  deal  lately.  They 
found  everything  perfection*  As  to  lodgings, 
Mrs.  Mouse  found  a hole  which  delighted  her  ex- 
tremely. It  was  obscurely  hid  in  the  wainscot 
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now  lire  in  pence.  After  living  there  some  time 
they  found  out  that  the  old  lady  *m  very  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  animals,  and  the  idea  of  anything  be- 
ing killed  was  dreadfully  painful  to  her.  She  was 
not  aware  tlimt  a cat  was  kept  below  stairs,  or  she 
would  not  have  allowed  it,  for  she  was  very  fond 
of  mice.  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Mouse  knew  they  were 
perfectly  safe  with  her,  but  they  were  not  at  nil 
as  sure  of  her  maid,  who  looked  very  cross  and 
grumpy.  So  things  went  on  for  some  time  very 
happily,  and  Mrs.  Mouse  began  to  look  about  for 
a good  place  to  put  her  babies  in,  for  she  had 
fifteen  of  them.  She  found  a large  bottle  under 
the  wardrobe  at  one  end,  and  so  she  told  her  bus- 
I sand  she  would  pul  them  there.  It  was  not  very 
nice  of  Mr.  Mouse,  but  lie  disliked  those  babies. 
He  thought  them  hideous,  nasty  little  things, 
without  any  hair  at  ull  on  their  bodies,  and  he 
thought  them  horrid  for  the  perpetual  squeak- 
ing they  kept  up.  He  also  suid  that  In*  thought 
Mrs.  Mouse  might  very  well  have  been  satisfied 
with  half  the  number ; but  he  only  said  that  once, 
for  his  wife  fired  up  in  a moment,  and  said  he  was 


Vainly  did  Mr.  and  Mm.  Mouse  sav  to  their 
children,  in  the  most  solemn  tones,  “ Don’t  go 
near  that  cage ; I don’t  quite  know  what  it  is, 
hut  I'm  sure  it  is  dangerous."  The  yuung  ones 
did  not  mind  them.  They  thought  they  would 
only  go  and  look  at  it,  and  then  the  toasted  cheese 
smelled  so  rvry  good,  it  could  do  no  harm  just  to 
try  and  taste  it : and  so  firt  of  them  were  caught, 
and  next  morning  were  given  to  the  cuL 

All  the  other  brothers  and  sisters  went  into 
deep  mourning,  and  could  be  seen  wiping  their 
eves  with  their  tails  a great  many  times  during 
tiic  following  days.  Then  one  or  two  of  them 
thought  change  of  air  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
them,  so  they  went  down  stairs  for  a short  time, 
and  when  they  came  hack,  to  Mr.  Mouse's  dis- 
gust, they  each  brought  tuck  a wife  or  a husband. 

Mr.  Mouse  was  quite  angry  at  such  nil  addition 
to  a family  already  too  large,  he  thought ; so  that 
evening,  instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home,  and 
watching  the  young  ones  run  races,  lie  wus  so  dU- 
turlied  in  his  mind  that  he  went  out  for  u walk. 
The  moonlight  was  coming  in  through  the  window 


the  old  lady's  night-cap  tasted  like.  He  nibbled 
and  nibbled  until  he  had  made  a large  hole  ; and 
then,  finding  it  so  amusing  nnd  nice,  he  crept  under 
the  clothes,  and  ate  several  large  round  holes  in 
her  night-gown.  Hut  alas  for  poor  Mr.  Mouse  ! 
The  old  lady  in  her  sleep  liap[ieiied  to  roll  over 
on  her  side : there  was  a faint  squeak,  rather  muf- 
fled by  the  bedclothes,  and  Mr.  Mouse's  days  on 
this  earth  were  over. 

Next  morning  the  old  lady  Raid  to  her  maid, 
“ Brown,  I wish  you  would  look  at  my  cap;  there 
was  something  tickling  and  pressing  my  head 
last  night,  and  also  my  leg.”  Brown  looked, 
and  was  horrified  at  die  big  hole  she  found  on 
her  mistress's  cap ; but  she  was  speechless  w hen 
on  looking  into  the  bed  she  found  Mr.  Mouse's 
dead  body,  nnd  two  more  holes  in  her  mistress's 
night-gown.  She  wanted  to  get  a dog  or  a cat, 
and  any  amount  of  traps ; but  the  old  lady  was 
so  sorry  for  the  mouse  she  bad  killed  that  she 
made  the  excuse  that  perhaps  he  was  die  only 
one  left,  and  that  they  would  wait  a little  longer 
and  see.  Brown  gave  in,  as  she  could  not  help 
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moat  unkind,  and  that  he  ought  to  he  proud  of 
such  a family,  for  some  lady  mice  had  so  little 
pride  that  they  only  had  six  or  seven. 

“ Nobody  can  sav  that  of  roe,’’  said  Mrs.  Mouse, 
holding  up  her  nose  in  the  air;  and  poor  Mr. 
Mouse  gave  in  utterly,  and  only  ventured  an  oc- 
casional snort  every  now  and  then,  when  one  of  the 
fifteen  babies  squeaked  more  shrilly  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Mouse  put  her  babies  in  the  bottle,  and 
they  grew  up  into  fine  big  mice,  nearly  as  big  as 
their  father.  But  these  young  mice  were  very 
noisy ; they  tore  about,  and  squeaked  even  in 
broad  daylight,  so  that  the  cross  maid  looked 
crosser,  and  at  last  told  her  mistress. 

“Them  mice  arc  not  to  be  borne,  mum,  and 
I'll  set  a trap.’’ 

The  old  lady  said  she  would  not  have  a trap 
set,  and  the  dear  little  things  killed,  so  for  sonic 
days  the  inice  continued  to  squeak  and  scamper 
as  much  as  ever.  But  the  maid,  thinking  mat- 
ters were  going  too  far,  got  the  trap,  without 
saying  anything  to  her  mistress,  and  putting  some 
toasted  cheese  in  it,  set  it  under  the  wardrobe. 


and  making  a long  line  of  light  on  the  floor  as 
Mr.  Mouse  slowly  walked  out  from  under  the 
wardrobe.  He  stood  for  some  time  looking  about 
him,  thinking  in  which  direction  should  he  first 
go.  His  bright  little  eyes  twinkled  in  the  moon- 
light as  he  looked  this  way  and  that,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  first  to  the  bird-cage  and 
see  how  the  provisions  were  there,  he  sat  down 
on  the  floor  and  scratched  his  car  slowly  with  his 
hind-foot.  The  birds  were  all  asleep  on  their 
perche* ; hut  to  Mr.  Mouse's  indignation  he  found 
that  his  children,  not  satisfied  with  taking  all  the 
seed  that  fell  outside,  had  ull  but  emptied  the  box 
in  the  cage. 

“Young  scamps,”  taid  Mr.  Mouse,  “they  will 
be  getting  us  into  mischief  if  they  eat  up  every- 
thing like  this.” 

From  the  bird-cage  lie  went  on  to  the  old  lady’s 
lied,  and  after  running  about  there  for  sometime, 
went  to  sleep  under  her  pillow.  He  found  it  so 
comfortable  and  warm  that  next  night  he  went 
back  to  the  bed,  but  before  going  to  sleep  under 
the  pillow  he  thought  he  would  like  to  see  what 


it,  and  looked  crosser  than  ever  on  account  of  the 
mice. 

Now  the  young  Mrs.  Mice  were  searching  for 
homes  for  their  babies,  which  had  come.  They 
could  find  no  place  at  all,  until  one  day  one  of 
them  found  a hole  in  the  hack  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  calling  her  sister,  they  both  with  greut  caution 
crept  in  and  found  just  what  they  wanted.  One 
of  them  took  possession  of  the  old  lady's  bonnet, 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  big  ones,  all  quilted  with 
satin  inside ; and  the  other  the  muff  to  match  the 
bonnet.  There  could  not  have  lieen  more  com- 
fortable nests  for  their  babies,  when  the  linings 
were  removed  and  had  all  been  properly  cut  up 
into  shreds,  than  the  old  lady's  muff  and  bonnet 
made;  so  the  two  young  mammas  were  in  high 
delight,  and  tucked  their  hahies  in  that  night, 
feeling  they  had  been  wiser  and  luckier  than  any 
Mr*.  Mouse  ever  hud  been  in  getting  such  a bed 
for  their  little  ones. 

A few  days  after  a young  lady  came  running 
into  the  room.  She  was  a very  pretty  young  lady, 
and  she  seemed  to  bring  sunshine  and  hnppincss 
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into  the  room  with  her.  “ Oh,  grandmamma !” 
i«hc  cried,  “ you  must  put  on  your  things  and  come 
out.  I have  brought  the  carriage  for  you ; the  sun 
in  shining  so  brightly  ; the  wind  is  from  the  south, 
and  it  is  quite  summer.  It  will  do  you  so  much 
good  to  gel  some  fresh  air." 

“Oh,  little  one,  I could  not,"  said  grand- 
mimmu ; “ I have  not  been  out  for  months,  and  I 
don't  know  where  my  things  are.  I don’t  think 
I can  go  out  to-day.  It  does  me  almost  as  much 
good  to  see  your  bright  face." 

" You  must  come  out,  grandmamma  ; it’s  no 
use  making  excuses,"  said  the  young  lady  ; and  so 
the  old  lady  gave  in,  as  everybody  did  to  this  snn- 
ahiny  little  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  two  young  Mrs.  Mice  heard  the 
doors  of  the  wardrobe  opened,  they  scampered 
away  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  bonnet  was 
taken  out,  and  then  the  muiT,  and  you  can  think 
what  a scene  there  was  when  the  nasty  hairless 
little  mice  tumbled  out,  and  they  found  how-  ut- 
terly destroyed  both  bonnet  and  muff  were. 

That  was  the  last  of  the  Mouse  family.  The 
old  lady  moved  into  another  room  the  next  day. 
Her  old  room  was  cleared  of  furniture,  the  mouse- 
holes  stopped  up,  ft  eat  put  in  at  night,  and  a 
hull-tcrrlcr  by  day,  and  traps  of  all  kinds.  Kvery  , 
mouse  was  killed,  and  not  a single  one  from  uny 
other  part  of  the  house  had  courage  to  go  into  i 
that  room  after  such  a tragedy. 


The  Raven  8tone. — In  Germany  a superstition 
prevails  that  if  the  eggs  are  taken  from  a ra- 
ven's nest,  boiled,  and  replaced,  the  old  raven 
will  bring  a root  or  stone  to  the  nest,  which  he 
fetches  from  the  sea.  Tills  “ raven  stone"  con- 
fers great  fortune  ou  its  owner,  and  has  the  pow- 
er of  rendering  him  invisible  when  worn  on  the 
arm.  The  stone  is  said  to  make  the  nest  itaelf  in- 
visible; it  must  he  sought  with  the  aid  of  a mirror. 
In  Pomerania  and  Riigcn  the  method  is  some- 
what different.  The  parent  birds  must  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  the 
would-be  possessor  of  the  precious  “ stone"  must 
climb  up  and  kill  one  of  the  young  ravens.  Then 
the  aggressor  descends,  taking  careful  note  of 
the  tree.  The  old  raven  immediately  returns 
with  the  stone,  which  he  puts  in  the  dead  bird's 
lieak,  and  thereupon  txith  tree  and  nest  become 
invisible.  The  man,  however,  feels  for  the  tree, 
and  on  reaching  the  nest,  lie  carries  off  the  stone 
in  triumph.  The  Swabian  peasantry  maintain 
that  young  ravens  are  nourished  solely  by  the 
dew  from  heaven  during  the  first  nine  days  of 
their  existence.  As  they  are  naked,  and  of  a 
light  color,  tlie  old  birds  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  their  progeny,  ami  consequently  neglect  to 
feed  them ; but  they  occasionally  cast  u glance 
at  the  nest,  and  when  the  young  ones  begin  to 
show  a little  black  down  on  their  breasts,  by  the 
tenth  day,  the  parents  bring  (hem  the  first  carrion. 


LETTER  KUOM  A LITTLE  GIRL  ABOUT  “ lURTKIt'* 
YOUNG  PKOrLK." 

Nwor,  Rwiiuk  l»L*»n.  .V<walw  1, 

Ml  Kioto*, — I don’t  know  who  to  put  at  tlie  licix! 
of  thin  letter,  because  I don’t  know  your  tlrst  name.  1 
wonder  If  it  ia  Unde  John. 


I*upit  found  Die  reading  what  he  called  a “ trash  |>a. 
per”  the  other  day,  and  In  “ ‘ • • - ■ 

me  If  1 wor,J 

ash;  ami  lie 

pa  per  fur  young  fi*  „ 

bnnjghl  one  linnie — ilie  very  fln>t  number;  hut  In; 
nald  he  wua  disappointed  In  the  size  of  It,  and  that  It 


Mild  he  would  take  n good 
paper  for  me  if  1 would  not  read  any  more  of  that 
kind  of  tnish;  and  lie  said  yon  was  going  to  print  u 
nice  paper  for  young  folks,  and  this  morning  hu 


cents,  and  I am  afraid  he  will  not  take  It  for  me;  hut 
mamma  says  if  I wruie  to  you  perhaps  yon  cnnld  give 
me  autne  good  reason  for  the  paper  In-log  smaller  limn 
papa  expected,  so  that  lie  will  keep  bis  promise,  lor  I 
he  patter  very  much,  and  I have  read  about  the 
ve  Swiss  ” “ ^ * *- “ 


(finoM^igljt  nnii  douuli-fthirniiig. 


!57"-  ll.’.l’.V 


* d 9 d • . 


P * mm  1 

1.  A fair  lit-tlc  girl  eat  un-dcr  a free...  8«nv Inga*  long a»  her  rye*  ronkl  see;  Then 
8.  Such  a number  of  rooks  come  over  her  head, Crying,  "Ot w’  caw  !"  on  their  way  to  bed;  She 
8.  The  horses  neigh’d, and  the  oxen  low’d, The  *bi-cp’s  “Bleat!  bleat!"  came  over  the  road— All 
4.  She  did  not  say  to  the  sun  "Good  night Tho'  she  saw  him  tlK*Tc,llke  a ball  of  light;  For  she 
B.  The  tall,  pink  fnx  glovn  bowed  bis  head.  The  vl-o-let  cttrlsled  and  went  to  bed  ; And 
fl.  And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay.  She  knew  nothing  more  til)  again  it  was  day— And 
ABegnUo.  H 

J \JTj  * V i ,« 

^ y • p • . w » 9 wjii  * 


*4  Brave  Swiss  Boy,” and  *o  has  futtier;  and  he  says  it 
Is  letter  than  the  kind  of  paper  they  throw  In  the 
door—**  to  be  continued.”  So  please  tell  n*  why  yonr 
jxttMT  la  not  so  big  as  the  *'  troali  papers,”  oh 'father 
calls  them,  and  I will  be  very  thankful. 

Luxit  SL  D. 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  why  Harper  • } o««g 
Png  tie  ia  not  as  large  as  the  journals  which  you 
call  “ trash”  papers.  In  the  first  place,  Harfxr'et 
Young  People  is  very  carefully  printed  on  extra 
fine  paper,  which  make  the  type  and  illustra- 
tions look  so  clear  and  lieautiful.  And  then  a 
very  large  price  is  paid  to  the  artists  who  draw 
the  pictures,  to  the  engravers  who  reproduce 
them  on  wood,  and  to  the  authors  who  contrib- 
ute the  reading  matter  which  you  find  so  inter- 
esting. The  picture  of  “The  Tournament,"  for 
instance,  on  the  first  page  of  the  preceding  num- 
ber, cost  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
drawing  and  engraving.  Some  of  the  pictures  will 
cost  even  more  than  that.  If  Jonh*;  People  was 
a larger  weekly  paper,  and  just  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  it  is  now,  the  price  would  necessarily 
be  larger ; and  then  some  of  our  young  renders 
might  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  having  it. 

llarper'*  Young  People  comes  out  every  Tues- 
day ; and  if  you  read  mil  the  stories,  poems,  etc., 
and  make  out  the  puzxles  and  enigmas,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  take  all  the  time  you  ought  to 
spare  from  study,  play,  and  other  callings.  We 
mean  to  make  Young  People  the  very  best 
weekly  for  children  in  the  world,  so  that  they 
will  always  be  glad  to  see  it,  as  they  would  wel- 
come a visit  from  a pleasant  companion. 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  in  re- 
ply to  the  question,  in  the  first  nuuilter  of  Young 
/‘ro/Jr,  as  to  l lie  originator  of  cheap  |M»st«ge. 

Xi*  Yum  Cm. 

The  founder  of  the  system  of  prepaying  |xe>iage>  by 
placing  a small  label  on  one  cornrr  of  tin;  Idler  wa* 
sir  Bow  IoimI  IIIIL  II  was  first  advocated  l»v  lilrn  in 
1S37,  amt  stamp*  were  first  used  by  the  British  Post- 
office  May  rt,  1*10.  They  were  Introduced  In  the 
United  States  In  IH47.  Sir  Howland  was  bom  at  Kiil- 
dcrmlnsliT  In  1796,  and  died  at  llamndi-ail  August  27. 
1079,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-four.  \Valtku  J.  Lax. 

Ubooklts,  Saw  York. 

In  answer  to  jrour  question  In  Ihc  first  number  of 
Young  /Von/e,  asking  It  any  one  knew  the  name  of  th» 
man  who  first  thought  of  cheap  ttoslogc,  1 would  say 
that  it  wa*  Sir  Howland  Hill,  of  England,  lie  died  a 


smoothed  her  work,  and  fold-ed  It 
said,  as  she  watch’d  their  cu  - rl  - ous 


right.  And  said,  " Dear  work!  good-night  I good,  night !" 

, __  a flight,  " Little  black  things,  good-night  I good-night  1" 

seeming  to  nay,  with  a qoi  - et  dc  - light,  “GoodlU-tle  girl,  good-night!  good-nlgtiU" 

knew  he  had  God’s  time  to  keep  All  o - ver  the  world,  nod  nev  - er  could  sleep, 

good  lit -tie  I.u  - nr  lied  tin  her  hair.  And  said,  ou  her  knees,  her  fav-o-rlte  | 

lt,e  beaQ.ti . - * ’ ’ ’ ’ * 


all...  things  said  to  the  boau-tl  - fill  sun.  " Oood-mnming!  good-morningl  our  work  la 


buried  In  Westminster  Abl  . 

Tito  answer  to  your  letter  nuzzle  in  the  some  nnn^- 
ber  is  “ Longfellow.”  F.  B.  llmm  til  yeam  old). 

('bra  S.  Gardiner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  sends  a 
similar  reply. 

Correct  answers  to  letter  puzzle  have  also  been 
received  from  Albert  K.  Seibert,  New  York  city, 
and  Annie  B.  Stephens,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
Several  correct  answers  to  the  mathematical  puz- 
zles have  been  sent  in,  and  wilt  In*  published  as 
soon  as  other  correspondents  have  had  time  to 
try  their  skill. 

Louts  B.  Parsons,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. — If 
yon  will  put  a very  little  oil  of  cloves,  or  still  l*et- 
tpr,  a few  drops  of  creosote,  Into  your  ink,  it  will 
not  trouble  you  by  moulding.  You  should  alea 
keep  it  rorked  light  when  not  in  use. 
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feathers,  but  I «u  cold  and  miserable.  Then, r the  hay  meadow,  you  eat  like  an  ogre  too.  1 heard 
too,  I had  proved  myself  such  a destructive  per- ; grandma  Mjr  so." 

sonage  when  free  that  my  feet  were  chained  once  i " Yes,  I did  cat  all  the  jumble?  in  grandma’s 


more;  and  although  my  mistress  had  kindly  cov- 
ered the  ring-  I wore  round  my  ankles  with  soft 
flannel,  the  chain  was  still  a dmidful  burden. 
When  I was  at  last  left  alone  cm  ray  perch,  I 
gave  way  to  the  most  sorrowful  meditations. 

Still,  all  my  present  hap- 
piness dutes  from  that 
troublesome  time.  The 


tin  cake-box,”  said  Carrie;  “but  that  was  only 
once,  aud  every  day  nurse  has  to  fill  Rito’s  feed 
dish  seven  or  eight  times.  He  cats  enough  for 
ten  Ritoe.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  look  at  him !’’  screamed  little 
Hope,  who  at  that  moment  spied  me  indulging  in 
ray  favorite  exercise,  swinging  back  and  forth  on 
my  chain.  The  children  and  their  mother  ran  to- 
hildreii  were  w ith  me  j ward  me,  while  I,  with  one  of  ray  loud  laughs 
constantly,  and  their  kind  (which  I have  heard  some  people  say  was  a very 
treatment  completely  cured  wicked  laugh  : I don’t  think  ho),  skillfully  swung 
me  of  my  ugly,  malicious  ravself  back  to  ray  branch,  frightening  as  1 did 
temper.  I then  became  | it  a crowd  of  my  feathered  friends  who  were  guth- 
ac4|uainted  with  tny  dear  i ored  nlmut  my  feed  dish.  The  children's  mother 
friend  Fritz, in  whose  com-  saw  them  fly  away.  “ Look,"  she  cried  ; “there 
pane  I have  spent  many  go  the  ogres.  It  is  those  thieving  sparrows  who 
happy  hours.  In  order  to  ; cat  so  much,  and  not  Lorito  himself." 


talk  with  him  I was  com- 
pelled to  leant  his  lan- 
guage, and  soon  I could 
bark  so  well  that  little 
Hope  would  dan  her  hands 
and  say,  “ Our  Kito  makes 
a better  doggie  than  Fritz 
himself.” 

Often  when  I sat  on  my 
perch  Frit*  would  lie  on  the 
carpet  near  me,  and  we 
would  hold  long  conversa- 
tions together.  He,  too, 
had  met  with  disappoint- 
ments in  life,  and  we  con- 
soled each  other.  We 
shared  constantly  the  good 
things  given  us,  and  I 
soon  discovered  that  Frit* 
adored  sugar.  As  there 
j were  always  some  pieces  in  my  feed  dish,  I kept 


tempting  morsel  higher  than  he  could  jump. 

I have  had  some  nice  friends  in  the  garden,  for 
in  warm  weather  I was  often  carried  out  and 
placed  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  where  I had  the 
companionship  of  butterflies  and  bees  and  many 
kinds  of  birds.  Although  they  were  neither  so 


“FRITZ  A’lORED  SUGAR. 

{Continued  from  No.  3,  Page  33.] 

THE  STORY  OF  A PARROT. 

I SOON"  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  in  a mo- 
ment my  mistress  with  the  children  entered 
uh-  room.  I greeted  them  with  sc  reams  and 
■uighter,  while  the  whole  party  stopped  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  wrecked  condition  of  the  pretty 
sitting-room. 

“Oh,  Lorito,  you  bad,  bad  boy!”  said  Louis,  Urge  nor  so  beautiful  in  color  as  those  I knew 
shaking  his  finger  nt  me.  in  tny  childhood  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Congo,  still 

-Oo-oo-oo,  bad  boy!  bad  hoy!*’  I screamed,  to  i found  them  excellent  company.  I would  have 
tlic  great  delight  of  the  children,  who  forgot  in  Iieen  perfectly  happy  in  the  garden  had  it  not  been 
ui  instant  the  mischief  I I uni  done,  and  began  to  for  the  chain  which  fastened  me  to  the  branch  ; 
iaugfe  heartily.  Seeing  tny  advantage,  I kept  up  hut  experience  had  made  me  wiser  than  formerly, 
• i mutant  rattle  of  all  the  ridiculous  nonsense  1 and  1 had  learned  not  to  expect  perfect  happiness, 
Iih-w.  The  wine  was  still  dancing  in  tny  head,  so  I none  ray  chain  patiently, 
and  I made  a very  sorrowful  exhibition  of  myself.  i My  feed  dish  was  fastened  at  my  side,  and  as 
The  children’s  mother  soon  discovered  the  crap-  it  was  always  well  filled  with  sugar,  bird  seed,  und 
ly  howl  lying  tipped  over  on  the  hearth.  I other  dainties,  I often  offered  some  to  tny  new 

“Poor  Lorito  is  drunk,”  she  said,  laughing;  | friends;  hut  so  awed  were  they  by  my  size  and 
‘‘he  has  swallowed  every  drop  of  the  wine.  We  j grand  appearance  tluit  they  feared  tonp- 
niust  not  blame  him  for  his  naughty  actions,  lie  p roach  me,  although  they  w ould  sit  on  a 
i*  only  a bird,  and  has  not  enough  sense  to  let  j neighboring  branch  ami  talk  to  me  by  the 
vine  alone.”  hour.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  rue, 

Slw  then  began  to  lament  the  loss  of  my  beau-  ' winch  I at  once  put  in  practice.  Spring- 
ty.  I was  indeed  a frightful  abject ; and  when  I j ing  from  my  branch,  I hung  in  the  air  by 
beard  my  mistress  declare  that  if  I could  trot  be  my  chnin,  which  was  not  only  healthy  ex- 
< leaned  I must  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  my  j croise,  but  left  my  feed  dish  free  for  my 
terror  at  the  thought  of  losing  what  I had  begun  I guests.  They  came  in  crowds,  the  spar, 
to  realize  was  a comfortable  home  brought  me  to  rows  of  course, hundreds 
®t  sober  neSMS  at  once.  I hung  my  head  and  of  them,  and  also  robins 
*o  silent.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I was  ! and  finches.  .So  often 
mortified  and  ashamed  of  myself.  I was  this  repeated  that. 

It  was  now  decided  to  try  water  on  my  feathers,  I to  the  great  surprise  of 
*®d  Louis,  putting  me  on  his  shoulder,  carried  Hie  the  children,  tnv  feed 
to  the  bath-room.  I did  feel  the  greatest  incli-  dish  wad  emptied  ser- 
aation  to  Idle  bis  ear,  but  I contented  myself  by  cral  times  every  day.  /’ 

gently  pulling  his  hair,  which  made  him  iaugh.  I “ Mamma,"  I heard 
It  was  a great  luxury  to  get  into  the  bath-tub,  I t’arrle  say  once  when 
for  no  one  had  even  given  me  water  to  wet  my  ! I boy  were  nil  in  the 
fort  for  a very  long  time;  and  although  parrots  garden  together,  “ Kito 
do  not  care  to  get  in  the  tub  every  morning  and  i cats  like  an  ogre.  I am 
flutter  and  spatter  like  canaries,  still  they  like  to  afraid  lie’ll  kill  biro* 
wet  their  feet,  and,  above  all  things,  they  enjoy  i self.” 
a gentle  sbower-hath,  like  a summer  rain.  | “ The  fresh  air  makes 

I can  not  say  the  bath  the  children  gave  me  him  hungry,”  said  Louis, 
was  wl«t  I would  have  chosen  myself,  for  tluy  j who  always  had  a wise 
rubbed  me  and  scrubbed  me  ami  tumbled  mi*  reason  for  everything. 

•bout  till  I was  half  dead.  At  last  it  was  over,  j “ The  day  you  went  to 
The  ink  stains  had  nearly  disappeared  from  my  | grandpa’s,  and  played  in 


Now  the  sparrows  may  be  too  Isold  sometimes, 
but  I do  not  think  they  are  thieves,  ami  it  made  me 
very  angry  to  hear  them  called  such  a bad  name. 
I screamed  and  struck  my  wings  together  so  vio- 
lently that  I slipped  from  the  branch,  and  was 
again  swinging  in  the  air  hv  my  chain. 

“ Mamma,  Kito  will  break  his  legs,  and  then 
we  shall  have  to  kill  him,”  screamed  Louis,  in 
alarm. 

“ Take  off  his  elm  in,  oh,  mamma,  do,”  said  kind- 
hearted  Carrie;  while  little  Hope  pleaded  in  her 
sweet  voice;  “Poor  Kito  will  he  good,  mamma. 
He  won’t  bite  things  any  more.” 

You  can  not  imagine  how  eagerly  I listened  to 
the  discussion,  for  to  be  free  from  my  chain  was 
now  my  sole  amhition.  My  heart  was  touched  by 
the  affection  of  the  children,  and  when,  to  my  in- 
tense delight,  their  mother  yielded  to  their  entrea- 
ties, I made  a firm  resolve  that  I would  never  bite 
and  tear  things  again,  unless  by  good  luck  I could 
find  an  old  newspaper  or  a worthless  stick,  bo- 


them  for  him,  and  many  a frolic  wo  have  had,  for  j cause  I knew  if  I could  not  use  tny  beak  occa- 
I never  could  help  tantalizing  him  by  bolding  the  j sionally,  it  would  ache  as  had  as  Carrie’s  tooth 


does  some  nights  when  she  goes  crying  to  bed. 
.Since  that  time  my  life  has  been  very  peaceful. 


GO  INTO  MY  CAGK-’ 


\ 
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THE  thick  black  line  in  this  picture  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  line  No.  6 in  our  last  Wiggles, 
which  we  submitted  to  our  readers,  on  which  to 
test  their  ingenuity. 

We  subjoin  another  Wiggle,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  see  what  our  voting  friends  can  do  with  it. 
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A brilliant  *«ria1  *1nrv  by  George  MacDonald,  with 
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I am  free  a*  nir,  my  wings,  have  recovered  their 
strength,  anti  l go  wherever  I please.  Whenever 
my  little  muter  Louis  whistle*  fur  me  I answer 
him  at  once,  for  I have  learned  to  w histle  as  well 
as  he,  and  I always  go  as  fast  as  I can  to  perch 
upon  his  hand. 

When  night  comes,  and  it  grows  dark,  I go  into 
my  cage  myself,  and  my  good  friend  Frit*  always 
sleeps  near  me. 

1 have  not  forgotten  my  dear  pupa  and  mamma, 
nor  my  brother  and  sister,  anti  I often  wonder  if 
they  are  still  living  in  the  lieautiful  hollow  tree 
by  the  Congo ; but  I have  learned  to  love  new 
things,  and  to  remember  my  childhood  as  a sweet 
dream  instead  of  n lust  ami  longed-for  reality. 

The  gray  parrot  gave  u little  soft  laugh,  and 
was  silent. 

“ 1 declare,”  said  the  canary,  who  had  listened 
very  attentively,  “ you  have  seen  a lot  of  trouble. 
Bui  why  such  a quiet,  gentlemanly  bird  as  you 
should  have  such  a passion  to  bite  ami  tear 
things,  1 can't  imagine.  Now  mv  family — “ But 
what  the  canary  had  to  tell  will  always  be  a mys- 
tery, for  at  tluit  moment  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  pupa  and  mamma  from  the  party. 

“Oh,  Fritz,  you  naughty  dog!"  said  mamma, 
when  she  saw  her  pretty  afgltan  lying  in  a heap 
on  the  floor.  Ilut  when  she  lifted  it  to  put  it 
hack  on  the  lounge,  she  found  Louis,  still  hug- 
ging his  bow  anil  arrow,  Carrie.  Hope,  the  whim 
kitty,  and  Fritz,  all  curled  up  in  u little  warm 
bunch,  sound  asleep. 

At  that  moment  nurse,  who  had  just  returned 
from  her  party  too,  came  running  down  stairs  in 
great  alarm. 

“Sure,  ma'am,  the  children  ain’t  in  their  beds 
at  all,"  she  began,  but  stopped  in  astonishment 
when  she  saw  her  little  charges  sitting  on  the  rug, 
rubbing  their  lists  into  their  sleepy  eyes. 

“ They  did  talk,”  said  Louis,  as  soon  as  he  was 
wide-awukc  enough  to  speak.  “ Loritn  told  us 
all  about  his  brother  ami  sister  and  everyltody.1' 

“ Yes,  mamma,  and  lie's  so  sorry  he  tipped  over 
the  ink,”  wild  Carrie. 

“Good  Kilo  loves  me,"  said  little  Hope;  “he 
wouldn't  bite  me  for  anything and  she  hugged 


A GREEDY  BOY'S  THANKSGIVING  DREAM. 


her  white  kitty,  and  went  fast  asleep,  with  her 
little  head  on  mamma’s  sliouldcr,  while  mamma 
laughed  merrily  at  the  children's  wonderful  dream. 

The  gray  parrot  did  not  say  a word.  He  sat 
very  quiet  in  his  cage,  his  head  buried  in  his  feath- 
ers, and  his  eyes  shut  tight. 

But  if,  as  mamma  said,  the  children  had  been 
dreaming,  it  was  very  funny  indeed  that  they  all 
three  dreamed  exactly  the  same  thing. 

TIIK  KXP. 


Relative  Age  of  Animala. — The  average  age  of 
cats  is  1 5 years;  of  squirrels  ami  hares,  7 or  8 
years ; rabbits,  7 ; u bear  rarely  exceeds  20  years  ; a 
dog  lives  20  \ cars,  a wolf  2b,  a fox  14  to  16  ; lions 
are  long-lived,  the  one  known  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
pey  living  to  the  age  of  70.  Elephants  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  4m)  years.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Porn*,  King 
of  India,  he  took  u great  elephant  which  had 
fought  valiantly  for  the  king,  and  named  him 
Ajux,  dedicated  him  to  the  sun,  and  let  him  go 
with  this  inscription,  “Alexander,  the  son  of  Ju 


piter,  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  sun."  The  elephant 
was  found  with  this  inscription  350  years  after. 
Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the  nge  of  20, 
and  the  rhinoceros  to  29  ; a horse  has  been  knowrn 
to  live  to  the  age  of  62,  but  they  average  25  or  30 ; 
camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  100;  stags 
are  very  long-lived;  sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  10;  cowj.  live  about  15  years.  Cuvier  consid- 
ers it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  1000 
years.  The  dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the  age 
of  30;  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of 
104 ; ravens  have  frequently  reached  the  age  of 
100;  swans  have  Wen  known  to  live  to  the  age 
of  300.  Mr.  Malcrton  has  the  skeleton  of  a swan 
that  attained  the  age  of  200  years.  Pelicans  are 
long-lived.  A tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  to 
the  age  of  107  years. 
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THE  TWINS. 

X7I  NINO  beam  bam 
JL  ai  wa ys  lurn  great 
favorites  ns  pet#,  bp- 
ing  playful  and  affec- 
tionate when  kindly 
treated.  Tljey  can  be 
trained  to  perform  all 
kind*  of  amusing 
tricks;  and  their  an- 
tics when  playing  to- 
gether or  with  chil- 
dren are  very  laugh- 
able. They  have  been 
taught  to  execute  dif- 
ficult parts  in  theat- 
rical displays;  among 
other  tilings,  to  ring 
bell*,  pretend  to  fall 
dead  when  shot  at, 
beat  the  drum,  and  go 
through  the  manual 
exercise  of  llie  soldier 
with  the  musket. 

Rut  though  playful 
and  harmless  when 
young,  they  can  not  lie 
trusted  when  their 
teeth  and  claws  are 
full  grown.  Then  their 
good  nature  cun  not 
^ be  counted  on ; and 
many  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  they 
have  repaid  friendly 
confidence  with  su<l- 
den  treachery.  It 
roust  be  said  in  their 
favor,  however,  that 
their  wildness  Is  often 
the  result  of  had  treat- 
ment or  thoughtless 
teasing.  There  is  a 
story  in  print  of  a 
planter  in  Louisiana 
who  once  picked  up  a 
young  nib  that  had 
either  been  almndun- 
cd  by  its  mother,  or 
had  run  away  from 
the  parental  den.  He 
carried  it  home  and 
threw  it  down  in  the 
yard,  where  it  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by 
the  little  negroes.  It 
liecanie  a great  favor- 
ite with  them,  sharing 
their  eom-bread,  and 
taking  part  in  all  their 
sport*.  “ Billy” — that 
was  the  name  given 
to  him — thrived  aud 


FEEDING  THE  TWINS. 

« qckkb  ran  or  uotautoLti  rrra. 


grew  large  and  stout, 
and  learned  to  1h>x  and 
wrestle  with  the  boys 
so  well  that  visitors  to 
the  plantation  were  al- 
ways entertained  with 
these  droll  exhibitions. 

But  one  day,  in  the 
spring,  when  he  had 
been  about  a year  in 
captivity,  Billy  was  de- 
tected in  making  free 
with  the  young  cab- 
Itagc*  in  the  garden. 

A stout  negro  man 
picked  up  a branch  of 
rose-bush,  and  gave 
the  marauder  a play- 
ful stroke.  Filled  with 
rage,  Billy  sprang 
U]H>n  the  man,  shook 
him  as  if  he  hud  been  . 
a bundle  of  straw,  and 
hit  the  poor  fellow  so  . 
severely  that  he  died. 

Billy  was  at  once  shot 
A pet  that  could  not 
control  his  temper  bet- 
ter than  that  was  con- 
sidered rather  too  dan- 
gerous to  keep. 

In  a wild  state, when 
in  distress,  voung 
(mats  utter  cries  like 
those  of  a child  in 
trouble.  During  an 
overflow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  inhabitants  . 

Of  a plantation  were 
alarmed  by  the  dread- 
ful wailings,  as  was 
supposed,  of  some  chil- 
dren in  a swamp.  Aft-  , 
er  a careful  search  two 
little  cubs  were  found 
in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
tree,  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms.  The 
mother  hear  hud  been 
drowned  or  shot,  aud 
these  funny  little 
“ babes  in  the.  woods” 
were  crying  with  fright 
and  hunger,  and  ap- 
prared  to  welcome  the 
protection  of  man  with 
real  joy. 

Bears  are  very  fond 
of  whiskey  and  other 
kinds  of  strong  drink, 
and  when  intoxicated , 
will  act  very  much  like  f 
a man  in  a similar  con- 
dition. 
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THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

IV.— A TERRIBLE  FALL. 

FOR  a moment  father  and  mid  stood  silent  on 
the  brink  of  the  crevasse,  looking  after  the 
chamois. 

44  We  can’t  get  across  here,  father,”  said  Wal- 
ter, in  a whisper;  “let  us  try  and  find  some  oth- 
er way.” 

“ We  can't  find  a better  spot  than  this,”  replied 
his  father,  examining  his  gun. 

“ But  what’s  the  use 
of  shooting  him  ? 

What’s  the  good  of  a 
dead  ehamois  if  wo 
can’t  get  him  ?” 

“ When  lie’s  once 
dead,  boy,  we’ll  soon 
find  some  means  of 
getting  at  him,"  was 
the  answer.  “ A board 
laid  liver  the  crevasse 
will  be  an  easy  way  of 
recovering  the  ven- 
ison.” 

“ But  we  haven’t  got 
a board,  father." 

“ That  we'll  see 
about.  Just  stand  on 
one  side,  W atty.” 

The  hunter  cocked 
his  gun,  took  aim  for 
a moment,  and  wus  go- 
ing to  fire,  when  he 
turned  suddenly  pale, 
and  dropped  his  arm. 

“ W hut’s  the  matter, 
father?  I>o  you  feel 
ill?"  inquired  Walter, 
with  anxiety. 

“ No,”  replied  the 
huntsman ; “ but  it 

seemed  as  If  the  ice 
was  giving  way  just  us 
1 was  going  to  lire. 

But  it  can’t  be,”  he 
continued,  stamping 
liis  foot;  “the  ice  is 
solid  and  firm  enough.” 

“ Let  us  go  home, 
father,”  implored  Wal- 
ter. “ I feel  a present- 
iment that  something 
will  hnppcii.  Come 
home  now,  und  we  cun 
try  for  the  buck  to- 
morrow.” 

But  the  old  mount- 
aineer had  in  the  mean 
time  become  self-pos- 
sessed again,  and  again 
raised  his  gun  to  fire. 

Just  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  however,  his 
foot  slqipcd,  und  with 
an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror, Walter  saw  him 
carried  rapidly  toward 
the  rift  in  the  ice,  and 
suddenly  disappear. 

With  the  recoil  of  the 
pun  the  hunter  had  lost 
his  balance  on  the  slip- 
pery ice,  and  at  the 
same  moment  that  his 
shot  struck  the  chamois,  he  was  hurled  into  the 
“ rift.” 

“Father!  father!  father!”  screamed  Walter, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ice,  horror-stricken,  and 
peering  wildly  down  the  crevasse.  44 Father, 
speak !” 

All  was  silent  Only  a slight  trickling,  as  if 
from  some  subterranean  stream,  reached  his 
ear. 

For  several  minutes  the  youth  lay  at  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  paralyzed  with  terror.  When  lie 
recovered  his  consciousness,  a feeling  of  alarm 
and  distress  overwhelmed  him.  He  went,  und 
wrung  his  hands  bitterly. 


with  a godsjjeed  Walter  hurried  off  to  rouse  the 
neighbors  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  a dangerous  journey  that  the  brave  hoy 
undertook  for  hi*  father’s  rescue;  but  courage, 
and  the  agility  which  is  acquired  hv  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  mountains  from  childhood, 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  valley  in  a wonderfully 
short  time.  Pale  as  death,  with  hands  bleeding, 
and  clothes  torn  to  shreds,  he  rushed  to  the  inn, 
which  was  the  nearest  sjiot  where  help  could  be 
found.  His  np|M'amiice  naturally  created  con- 
sternation, and  in  answer  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  he  related  in  a few  breath- 
less words  the  dread- 
ful accident  which  hud 
befallen  his  father.  A 
score  of  stalwart  hands 
were  instantly  ready  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate 
man  from  his  dreadful 
position ; the  landlord 
of  the  inn  ordered 
ropes,  poles,  and  lad- 
ders to  be  got  in  read- 
iness, and  meanwhile 
pressed  refreshment  on 
the  well-nigh  exhaust- 
ed youth.  Momenta 
were  precious,  but  ere 
long  the  party  reached 
the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, when  Walter,  lean- 
ing over  the  edge  of 
the  cleft,  cried  to  his 
futher,  and  wus  an- 
swered. 

” Yvs,  I'm  still  alive,” 
replied  the  mountain- 
eer, in  feeble  tones ; 
44  but  I am  almost  froz- 
en to  death,  and  in 
dreadful  |«in.  Muke 
huste  und  help  me,  if 
you  can,  for  I’m  losing 
my  senses." 

44  Down  with  the 
rope !”  shouted  the 
landlord,  who  had  him- 
self come  up  with  the 
party.  — 44  Look  out, 
Hirzcl ! Place  the  loop 
over  your  shoulders 
and  under  your  arms, 
and  try  to  draw  it 
tight.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  strong  arms  here 
that  will  soon  get  you 
up.” 

The  rope  having 
been  made  fast  to  an 
iron  stanchion  driven 
into  the  ice,  the  looped 
end  was  lowered  away 
into  the  chasm  ; but  no 
sign  was  made  by  llir- 
zel  that  he  had  obey, 
ed  the  directions,  and 
fastened  it  round  his 
body. 

44  Father,  why  don’t 
you  make  haste?”  ex- 
claimed  Walter  in 
agony. 

But  there  was  no 
answer. 

44  He  must  have  faint- 
ed at  the  last  moment,” 
said  the  landlord ; 44  and  if  so,  then  may  tiod  have 
mercy  upon  him ! fur  not  a living  creature  could 
venture  such  a depth.” 

44  / will  venture  it !”  exclaimed  Walter,  seizing 
the  rope.  But  twenty  Hands  held  him  back. 
“ Let  me  go !”  he  cried,  4*  I must  save  my  fa- 
ther!”  and  breaking  louse  with  a sudden  effort 
from  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  the  coura- 
geous youth  seized  the  rope  and  disappeared  in 
sight  of  his  horror-stricken  companions. 

A few  terrible  moments  passed,  when  a shout 
from  below  was  suddenly  heard,  and  the  cry. 44  All 
44 1 right ! pull  away,  friends !”  sent  a thrill  of  joy 
And  | through  every  heart. 


‘I.ET  MB  GO!"  HE  CRIKD. 


MUST  SAVE  MY  FATHER!’ 


shall  lie  rescued,  with  God's  help.  Have  you  got 
your  bag  with  you?” 

44  Yes,  but  my  Nude  is  broken.” 

44  Well,  then,  take  mine.  I’ll  lower  it  down 
with  a cord.  Have  you  got  it?” 

44  Y«s"  was  feebly  answered.  “ I can  hold  out 
now  for  a while,  unless  the  cold  strikes  me.” 

44  Courage,  father,  till  I run  down  to  the  village, 
and  get  the  neighbors  ntid  shepherds  to  come 
with  ropes  mid  poles.  Try  to  Itold  out  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  with  the  help  of  God  you 
shall  he  saved.” 

44  Ay,  ay,  dear  boy,"  was  the  faint  reply : 
will  try  to  be  patient  till  you  come  back." 


44  Father !”  he  cried  again  into  the  abyss  that 
yawned  lieneuth  him — 44  father,  speak  to  me,  for 
God's  sake!" 

A sudden  thrill  passed  through  his  frame  as  a 
low  murmur  came  up  from  the  icy  grave.  He 
strained  his  ears  to  listen  to  the  broken  words. 
44 1 am  alive,  Watty,"  was  the  reply  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man ; 44  but  my  ankle  is  out  of  joint,  and 
one  of  my  arms  broken.  I shall  never  see  the 
light  of  day  again.” 

A cry  of  mingled  joy  and  agony  burst  from 
Walter’s  lips. 

44  Don’t  be  afraid,  father,”  he  exclaimed.  u You 


boogie 
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“ Pull  steadily,  ray  men,”  cried  the  good  land*  j 
lord ; “ but  pull  a*  if  your  own  liven  depended  on  i 
It.  I can  nee  them  now  f exclaimed  he,  gazing 
into  the  gloomy  abyss.  “ Hincel  seems  to  have  ' 
fainted,  just  a*  I thought,  but  Watty  has  fasten-  j 
ed  the  rope  round  hira  securely,  Pull  away ! they 
will  be  at  the  top  in  a few  second*." 

Encouraged  by  smcce**,  the  men  redoubled  their  ] 
effort*,  and  Iwd  won  the  satisfaction  of  landing 
father  and  wm  safely  on  the  kt. 

A rough  kind  of  stretcher  having  lx*cn  hastily 
made  of  pole»  and  rope*,  the  wounded  hunter  was 
laid  upon  it  and  carried  home ; and  an  then-  was 
no  lack  of  stout  hearts  and  sure  feet,  the  journey 
wo*  accomplished  without  accident.  After  set-  1 
ting  his  broken  limbs  and  binding  up  bis  wounds, 
the  doctor,  who  liad  been  speedily  ealleii  in,  ex-  : 
pressed  the  liope  that  Ilirad's  life  would  tie  ' 
saved,  hut  lie  doulrted  very  much  if  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  climb  the  mountains  for  chamois 
again.  Walter  was  thankful  to  lind  that  his  fa- 
ther'* life  was  in  no  danger,  and  hud  himself  so 
far  recovered  his  equanimity  as  to  bo  able  to  re-  , 
late  how  he  had  rescued  him  from  his  icy  grave, 
and  how  lie  found  that  the  rope,  instead  of  hav- 
ing reached  the  wounded  man,  had  actually  rested  1 
tm  a ledge  ten  feet  above  the  place  where  he  lay. 
Walter,  who  felt  devoutly  thankful  that  his  efforts 
hud  been  so  nuccessful,  was  overwhelmed  with 
praises  for  hi*  heroism. 

Nor  was  the  chamois  forgotten.  The  generous 
landlord  had  it  brought  down  to  the  inn  from  the 
spot  where  it  had  fallen,  and  sent  an  ample  equiv- 
alent to  Hirzer*  cottage. 

[to  u cmmsrm.] 


T11E  PHOKESSOK  ON  TWINKLING. 

JACK  was  delighted  with  the  idea.  Gus  dif- 
fered from  him  entirely.  Joe  and  I,  being 
girls,  pronounced  it— horrid. 

“ Paj»a  wants  ua  to.  you  know,”  said  May,  who 
always  sets  us  straight. 

Jack,  who  had  recently  joined  one  of  the  ool- 
Iw  societies,  moved  that  the  Professor  l»c  cor- 
dially supported.  “His  lecture  lust  week  was 
exceedingly  entertaining,”  he  iirgtied.  “ That  he 
should  lx*  so  good  as  to  come  here  and  talk  to  us 
about  his  wonderful  science  in  a pleasant  familiar 
way,  simply  because  he’s  papa’s  old  friend,  shows 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  family." 

“ Do  hush,  Jack." 

“ My  dear  sister,  I cun  not.  What  the  Profess- 
or has  to  tell  us  about  the  heavenly  bodies-—" 

“ I hate  the  heavenly  bodies,”  growls  (ins. 

**  Is  it  jealousy.  Augustus,  because  they  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  out  late  nights,  while  you  are  not  *" 
“Whatever  it  is,  I agree  with  him,"  puts  in 
Joe,  who  always  stands  by  Gus.  “ I hate  astron- 
omy too.” 

“ Keeling  as  I do,  Josephine,  tliut  your  knowl- 
edge in  the  science  is  confined  to  • Twinkle,  twin- 
kle, little  star,*  and  the  fact  tlmt  ‘ the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese,’  I am  surprised  at  von."  , 
“What  makes  them  twinkle?"  asked  May. 

The  Professor  heard  this,  for  lie  was  just  coni- ! 
lug  up  stairs. 

“ What  makes  them  twinkle.  May  ?"  and  the 
Professor  seated  himself  iu  an  cauty -chair,  a*  if 
ready  to  talk. 

**  I don’t  know.  Sir.  Won’t  you  please  tell  us  ?”  ; 
“Pooh,  May,  don’t  bother  the  Professor  with: 
*nch  juvenile  questions.  He’ll  think  lie's  in-  ’ 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  third  form  in  an 
infant  school." 

" But,"  persisted  May,  “ I would  like  very  much  i 
to  know,  and  I don’t  believe  you  can  tell,  if  you 
havr  hecu  to  college.  Now  there 

Jack  was  somewhat  nonplussed  at  this,  but 
after  a moment's  hesitation  said,  44  Well,  anyhow,  ! 
the  book*  I studied  never  told  anything  about  tin* 
star*  twinkling,  and  I don’t  believe  thpj  do  twiu- 1 
kle.  It’s  nothing  but  a baby  notion." 

All  eye*  arc  now  intently  fixed  upon  the  Pro- 
fessor. who  is  expected  first  to  settle  the  fact,  and 
l hen  to  account  fen-  it. 

“ You,  Jack,  who  have  been  to  college,”  he  be-  [ 
gan,  “ know  that  all  vision  or  sight  is  produced 
bv  rays  falling  upon  the  eyes.  These  rays  may 
be  broken  or  turned  from  ilrcir  natural  course-^* : 


the  word  astronomers  use  is  refracted.  Now  the 
stars  arc  so  far  away  from  us  that  through  the 
largu-i  telescope  they  are  still  only  points  of  light. 
As  the  nir*  come  down  through  *puoe  there  is 
uothiiig  to  break  or  refract  them,  but  when  they 
reach  our  nluiusphere,  there  is  tlie  tremulous  agi- 
tatiou  of  the  uir  and  ascending  vajiors.  By  these 
the  rays  comiug  from  the  tiny  points  are  at  inter- 
vals turned  aside  from  the  nanow  sjtaoe  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  When  the  eye  is  assisted  with 
the  wide  ojK-ning  uf  the  object-glass  of  a tele- 
scope no  such  thing  happens.  No  Jack  is  right; 
the  stars  don't  twinkle.  When  viewed  through 
a telescope,  they  are  found  to  shine  with  a steady 
brightness,  and  lie  nee  the  motion  is  only  in  ap- 
peuruucc.  Recent  astronomers  have  little  to  say 
about  it;  but  it  is  due,  doubtless,  us  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  explains  in  his  celebrated  JVimv/au,  to 
the  ascending  vapors  and  tremulous  movements 
of  the  atmosphere.  You  have  seen  how  the  licut- 
ed  uir  or  gas  rising  from  a stove  will  sometimes 
make  things  behind  it  tremble  and  dunce.  Now 
if  u small  candle  were  burning  ou  the  other  side 
of  tin*  ascending  va|*or.  its  dame,  though  really 
steady,  would  seem  to  flicker." 

"Then,  Sir,  the  stars,  being  so  very  far  off,  ap- 
pear so  very  little,  and  the  rays  of  light  they  send 
ure  disturbed  l>y  atmospheric  vapor,  and  thus  to 
the  naked  eye  they  twinkle.” 

“ Yea,”  said  the  Professor.  “The  pun  and 
moon,  as  you  know,  present  broad  disks,  with 
light  radiating  from  every  point — ” 

4 Please,  Professor,"  interrupted  May,  “tell  ns 
whut  a * disk’  is.  Jack’s  big  w ords  an-  dreadful 
to  understand ; and  this,  although  a little  one, 
seems  just  ns  bad." 

‘ I don’t  wonder  I puzzled  you.  May.  We  use 


it  where  a confused  light  comes  from  a sort  of 
star-cloud,  which  has  received  the  name  of  ‘ Milky 
Way.’  But  the  stain  that  can  be  seen  separately 
are  very  easily  counted.  Some  pontons  can  see 
rather  more  than  others,  on  account  of  their  eye- 
sight being  naturally  better,  or  improved  by  use. 
A rough  count  of  the  numher  that  could  be  seen 
through  Hcrachel’s  famous  telescope  made  it 
twenty  thousand.  The  great  telescopes  more  re- 
cently mude  would  probably  show  as  many  as  for- 
ty  or  fifty  millions." 

“I  should  think," said  May,  “that  it  would  bo 
awful  tiresome  to  count  so  many  things  just  alike, 
and  that  the  limn  would  often  count  the  sumo 
one  over  and  over  without  knowing  it,  and  would 
never  be  sure  that  he  had  counted  right,” 

“They  are  not  all  alike," said  the  Professor. 
“ They  differ  greatly  in  brightness,  and  to  sotno 
extent  in  color,  and  in  other  particulars.  They 
have  been  divided  according  to  their  brilliancy 
into  sixteen  classes  or  magnitudes.  Hie  fifteen 
brightest  stars  arc  said  to  be  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, the  fifty  next  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  tho 
sixth,  which  comprise*  the  faintest  stars  visible 
to  the  unussisted  eye.  The  brightest  star  of  all 
visible  iu  our  latitude  is  the  dogs  uir,  which  girea 
four  times  os  much  light  aa,anv  other.  In  every 
age  of  the  world  there  have  Iteen  learned  men  in- 
terested enough  in  the  stars  to  make  catalogue* 
of  them,  giving  their  magnitude*  and  their  posi- 
tions." 

" I think  they  muat  have  been  very  alow  and 
stupid  fellowR,"  sail]  Gus,  “or  they  would  have 
found  something  better  to  do.” 

At  this  the  Professor  laughed. 

" I think,  Gu*,  you  arc  hungry,  and  have  vour 
mind  on  mutton-chops.  I shall  not  talk  to  you 


the  word  disk  for  the  face  or  surface  of  a heaven  any  more  this  morning;  but,  after  lunch,  if  you 


ly  body  which  appears  to  have  some  size.  You 
y always  stop  me  when  I use  a word  you  don’t 
understand ; hut  when  I have  once  told  you,  1 
shall  wunt  you  to  remember;  for  we  can  not  know 
much  about  science  unless  we  learn  some  of  tlie 
hard  words.  1 was  saying  that  the  sun  and  moon 
present  Imiad  disks,  so  chat  if  some  of  the  light 
is  intercepted,  the  eye  doc*  not  notice  the  loss. 
The  same  is  true  also 
of  the  planet*,  w hich 
up|M>ar  large  when 
they  are  magnified, 
hut  not  of  the  slurs, 
owing  to  their  im- 
mense distance* ; ami 
when  the  impurith* 
iu  the  atmosphere  ob- 
scure or  divert  the 
narrow  line  of  light 
they  send  to  us,  the 
eye  perceives  it  at 
once.  Some  of  the 
stars  appear  very 
brilliant  through  tin* 
large  tele*cu|x**,  but 
the  light  Mill  seeius 
to  pnirwi  from  a 
single  point.  There 
are  some  four  or  live 
thousand  stum  that 
can  lx*  seen  without 
a telescope.” 

” Why,”  interrupt- 
ed Joe.  14 1 thought 
there  were  more 
than  anybody  could 
count." 

“ So  there  are,"  re- 
plied tho  Professor, 

“ but  tho  number 
that  can  I**  distinct- 
ly perceived  by  the 
unassisted  eye  is 
found  to  be  couipnr- 
ativcly  small  when 
they  are  carefully 
looked  after.  Ou 
very  clear  nights  the 
whole  sky  may  seem 
to  glisten  when  the 
eye  is  suddenly  turn- 
ed upward ; and  there 
arc  some  portion*  of 


look  in  oue  of  the  great  books  in  pupa's  li- 
brary, which  be  will  point  out,  you  will  find  pic- 
ture* of  all  the  great  telescopes  in  lira  world. 
The  best  one  iu  our  own  country  is  that  at  the 
United  States  National  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton. Without  the  aid  of  these  wonderful  instru- 
ment* we  should  never  have  learned  much  about 
the  stars." 
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"ALL  DAY  UK  BASKED  IN  THE  FILL  SPLENDOR  OF  TIIE  8l*S." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGEN  AND  NYCTERIS. 

St  23a?  nnb  Nlfitlt  Jttabuljcu. 

33_v  OEOIIQE  MACDONALD. 


L— WATHO. 

rl^lIKKE  was  once  a witch  who  desired  to  know 
i everything.  But  the  wiser  a witch  is,  the 
harder  she  knocks  her  head  against  the  wall  when 
she  comes  to  it.  Her  name  waa  Watho,  and  she 
had  a wolf  in  her  mind.  She  cared  for  nothing 
in  itself — only  for  knowing  it.  She  was  not  nat- 
urally cruel,  hut  the  wolf  had  made  her  cruel. 

She  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  a white  akin, 
red  hair,  and  hlack  eye*,  which  had  a red  fire  in 
them.  She  wan  straight  and  strong,  but  now  and 
then  would  full  bent  together,  shudder,  and  sit  for 
u moment  with  her  head  turned  over  her  shoulder, 
as  if  the  wolf  had  gut  out  of  her  mind  on  to  her 
back. 

IL -AURORA. 

This  witch  got  two  ladies  to  visit  her.  One  of 
them  belonged  to  the  court,  and  her  husband  hud 
been  sent  on  a far  and  difficult  embassy.  The 
other  was  a young  widow  whose  huslwmd  had 
lately  died,  and  who  hail  since  lost  her  sight. 
Watho  lodged  them  in  different  parts  of  her  castle, 
and  they  did  not  know  of  each  other’s  existence. 

Tho  castle  stood  on  the  side  of  a hill  sloping 
gently  down  into  a narrow  Talley,  in  which  was  a 
river,  with  • pebbly  channel  and  a continual  song. 


The  garden  went  down  to  the  hank  of  the  river, 
inclu»M*d  by  high  walls,  which  crossed  the  river, 
and  there  stopped.  Each  wall  had  a double  row 
of  battlements,  and  between  the  rows  was  u nar- 
row walk. 

In  the  topmost  story  of  tho  castle  the  Lady  Au- 
rora occupied  a sjwvclous  apartment  of  several 
large  rooms  looking  southward.  The  windows 
projected  ortei-wise  over  the  gnrdeu  below,  ami 
there  was  a splendid  view  from  them  both  up  timl 
down  and  across  the  river.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  was  steep,  but  not  very  high.  Far  away 
snow  jn-aks  won'  visible.  These  rooms  Aurora 
seldom  left,  but  their  airy  spaces,  the  brilliant 
landscape  and  sky,  the  plentiful  sunlight,  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  hooks,  pictures,  curiosities,  with 
the  company  of  Watho,  who  made  herself  charm- 
ing, precluded  nil  dullness.  She  had  venison  and 
feat  bored  game  to  cat,  milk  and  pah*  sunny  spark- 
ling wine  to  drink. 

She  had  hair  of  the  yellow  gold,  wared  and  rip- 
plod;  her  skin  win*  fair,  not  white  like  Watho'*, 
and  her  eyes  were  of  the  blue  of  the  heavens 
when  bluest;  her  feature*  wen?  delicate  but 
strong,  her  mouth  large  and  finely  curved,  and 
taunted  with  smiles. 


JIL— VESPER. 

Behind  the  castle  the  hill  rose  abrupt- 
ly; the  northeastern  tower,  indeed,  was 
hi  contact  with  the  rock,  and  communi- 
rated  with  tho  interior  of  it.  For  ill  the 
rock  was  a series  of  chambers,  known 
only  to  Watho  and  the  one  servant  whom 
alio  trusted,  called  Fa  lea.  Some  former 
owner  had  constructed  these  chambers 
after  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and 
probably  with  the  same  design,  for  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  them  Blood  what  could 
only  be  a sarcophagus,  but  that  and  oth- 
ers were  walled  off.  The  sides  and  roofs 
of  them  were  carved  iu  low  relief,  and 
curiously  painted.  Here  the  witch  lodged 
the  blind  lady,  whose  name  was  V esper. 
Her  pyea  were  black,  with  long  black 
lushes ; her  skin  had  a look  of  darkened 
silver,  but  was  of  purest  tint  and  grain; 
her  hair  was  black  and  fine  and  straight- 
flowing;  her  feature*  were  exquisitely 
formed,  and  if  less  beautiful,  yet  more 
lovely  from  sadness ; she  always  looked 
as  if  she  wanted  to  lie  down  and  not  rise 
again.  Nhc  did  not  know  she  was  lodged 
in  a tomb,  though  now  and  then  she 
wondered  she  never  touched  a window. 
Tlwro  were  many  couches,  covered  with 
richest  silk,  and  soft  as  her  own  cheek, 
for  her  to  lie  upon  ; and  the  carpets  were 
so  thick  she  might  have  cast  herself  down 
anywhere — as  befitted  a tomb.  The  place 
was  dry  ami  warm,  and  cunningly  pierced 
for  air,  ao  that  ii  was  always  fresh,  and 
lacked  only  sunlight.  There  the  witch 
fed  her  upon  milk,  and  wine  dark  as  a 
carbuncle,  and  pomegranates,  and  purple 
grapes,  and  bird*  that  dwell  in  marshy 
places;  and  she  played  to  her  mournful 
tunes,  and  caused  waitful  violin*  to  at- 
tend her,  and  told  her  sad  tales,  thus  hold- 
ing her  ever  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweet 
sorrow. 

IV.— PHOTOGEN. 

The  witch  at  length  had  her  desire,  for 
witches  often  get  what  they  want : a epten- 
did  l*oy  was  born  to  the  fair  Aurora.  Just 
as  the  sun  rose,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Watho 
carried  him  immediately  to  a distant  part 
of  the  castle,  and  persuaded  the  mother 
that  he  never  cried  but  once,  dying  the 
moment  he  was  born.  Overcome  with 
grief,  Aurom  loft  the  castle  as  soon  a* 
she  was  able,  and  Watho  never  invited 
her  again. 

And  now  the  witch's  care  was  that  the 
child  should  not  know  darkness.  Per- 
sistently she  trained  him,  until  at  last  lie  never 
slept  during  the  day,  and  never  woke  during  the 
night.  She  never  let  him  sec  anything  black,  and 
oven  kept  all  dull  colors  out  of  his  way.  Never, 
if  site  could  help  it,  would  she  let  a shadow  fall 
upon  him,  watching  against  shadows  as  if  they 
had  licen  live  things  that  would  hurt  him.  All  day 
In*  liasked  in  the  full  splendor  of  the  sun,  in  the 
same  large  rooms  his  mother  had  occupied, 
j Watho  used  him  to  the  sun  until  lie  could  bear 
more  of  it  than  any  dark-skinned  African.  In 
the  hottest  of  every  day  she  stripped  him  and 
laid  him  in  it,  that  he  might  ripen  like  a peach; 
and  the  I toy  rejoiced  ill  it,  and  would  resist  being 
dressed  again.  She  brought  all  her  knowledge 
to  bear  on  making  his  muscles  strong  and  elastic 
and  swiftly  responsive — that  bis  soul,  she  said, 
laughing,  might  sit  in  every  fibre,  be  all  in  every 
|*att,  and  uwake  the  moment  of  call.  His  hair 
w*S  of  the  red  gold,  hut  hi*  eyes  grow  darker  as 
he  grow,  until  they  were  as  black  ns  Vesper's, 
lie  was  the  merriest  of  creatures,  always  laugh- 
ing, always  loving,  for  a moment  raging,  then 
laughing  afresh.  Watho  railed  him  I’hoiogon. 

V.— NYCTERIS. 

Five  or  six  months  after  the  birth  of  Phob>gen, 
the  dark  Indy  also  gave  birth  to  a baby:  in  tilt* 
window  less  tomb  of  a blind  mother,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  under  the  feeble  rays  of  a lamp  in  an 
alabaster  globe,  a girl  came  into  the  darkness 
with  a wail.  And  just  us  Bhe  was  born  for  the 
first  time,  Vesper  was  born  for  the  second,  and 
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passed  into  a world  a-*  unknown  to  her  ax  this 
was  to  her  child — who  would  Imve  to  be  bon)  yet 
again  before  she  could  see  her  mother. 

Watho  called  her  Xycterh,  and  she  grew  as  like 
Vesper  as  possible — in  all  but  one  particular. 
She  had  the  same  dark  xkin,  dark  eyelashes  and 
brows,  dark  hair,  and  gentle,  sod  look  ; but  she 
had  just  the  eyes  of  Aurora,  the  mother  of  Pho- 
togcu,  and  if  they  grew  darker  us  she  grew  older, 
it  was  only  u darker  blue.  Watho,  with  the  help 
of  Falca,  took  the  greatest  possible  care  of  her — 
in  every  way  consistent  with  her  plans,  that  is, 
the  main  point  in  which  was  that  she  should  nev- 
er see  any  light  but  what  came  from  the  lamp. 
Hence  her  optic  nerves,  and  indeed  her  whole  ap- 
paratus for  seeing,  grew  both  larger  and  more 
sensitive ; her  eyes,  indeed,  stopped  short  only  of 
being  Dio  large.  She  was  a sadly  dainty  little 
creature.  No  one  in  the  world  except  those  two 
was  aware  of  the  being  of  the  little  hat.  Watho 
trained  her  to  sleep  during  the  day,  and  wake 
during  the  night.  She  taught  licr  music,  and 
taught  her  scarcely  anything  else. 

VL— HOW  PHOTOGEN  GREW. 

The  hollow  in  which  the  castle  of  Watho  lav 
was  a cleft  in  a plain  rather  than  a valley  among 
hills,  for  at  the  top  of  its  steep  sides,  both  north 
and  south,  was  a table-land  large  and  wide.  It 
was  covered  with  rich  grass  and  flowers,  with 
here  and  there  a wood,  the  outlying  colony  of  a 
great  forest.  These  grassy  plains  were  the  finest 
hunting  grounds  in  the  world.  The  chief  of 
Watho’s  huntsmen  wu  a fine  fellow,  and  when 
Photogen  begun  to  outgrow  the  training  she  could 
giro  him,  she  handed  him  over  to  Fargu.  He 
with  a will  set  about  teaching  him  all  he  knew. 
He  got  hitu  pony  after  pony,  larger  and  larger  as 
he  grew,  erery  one  less  manageable  than  that 
which  bad  preceded  it,  and  advanced  him  from 
pony  to  honse,  and  from  horse  to  horse,  until  he 
was  equal  to  anything  in  that  kind  which  the 
country  produced.  In  similar  fashion  he  trained 
him  to  the  use  of  bow  nnd  arrow,  substituting 


: erery  three  months  a stronger  bow  and  longer 
arrows,  and  Boon  he  became,  even  on  horseback, 
a wonderful  archer.  Every  day,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  up,  lie  went  out  huntiug,  and 
would  in  general  be  out  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
(lav.  But  Watho  had  laid  upon  Fargu  just  one 
commandment,  namely,  that  Photogen  should  on 
no  account,  whatever  the  pica,  1m;  out  until  sun- 
down, or  so  near  it  as  to  wake  in  him  the  desire 
of  seeing  wlmt  was  going  to  happen;  and  this 
commandment  Fargu  was  anxiously  careful  not 
(o  break  ; for  although  he  would  not  have  trem- 
bled luid  a whole  herd  of  bulls  come  down  upon 
him,  charging  at  full  speed  across  the  level,  nnd 
not  an  arrow  left  in  his  quiver,  he  was  more  than 
afraid  of  his  mistress.  So  that,  as  Photogen 
grew  older,  Fargu  began  to  tremble,  for  be  found 
it  steadily  growing  harder  to  restrain  him.  He 
did  not  know  what  fear  was,  and  thut  not  because 
he  did  not  know  danger ; for  he  had  had  a severe 
laceration  from  the  razor-like  tusk  of  a boar — 
whose  spine,  however,  he  bad  severed  with  one 
blow  of  his  hunting-knife  before  Fargu  could 
reach  him  with  defense. 

When  the  boy  vras  approaching  bis  sixteenth 
year,  Fargu  ventured  to  beg  of  Watho  that  al»c 
would  lay  her  commands  upon  the  youth  himself, 
and  release  him  from  responsibility  for  him.  One 
might  as  soon  hold  a tawny-maned  lion  as  PhoU>- 
gen,  he  said.  Watho  called  the  youth,  laid  her 
command  upon  him  never  to  be  out  wben  the  rim 
of  the  sun  should  touch  the  horizon,  accompany- 
ing the  prohibition  with  hints  of  consequences 
none  the  less  awful  that  they  were  obscure.  PImv 
togen  listened  respectfully,  but  knowing  neither 
the  taste  of  fear  nor  the  temptation  of  tins  night, 
her  words  were  but  sounds  to  him. 

VI L— HOW  NYCTBRI8  GREW. 

The  little  education  she  intended  Nycteris  to 
have,  Watho  gave  her  by  word  of  mouth.  Not 
meaning  she  should  have  light  enough  to  read  by, 
she  never  put  a book  in  her  hands.  Nveteris, 
however,  saw  so  much  better  than  Watho  imagin- 


ed, that  the  light  she  gave  her  was  quite  sufficient, 
and  she  managed  to  coax  Falca  into  teaching  her 
the  letters,  after  which  she  taught  herself  to  read, 
and  Falca  now  and  then  brought  her  a child’s 
book.  Hut  her  chief  pleasure  was  in  her  instru- 
ment. Her  very  fingers  loved  it,  and  would  wan- 
der about  over  its  keys  like  feuding  sheep.  She 
was  not  unhappy.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
exeept  the  tomb  in  which  she  dwelt,  and  had  somo 
pleasure  in  everything  she  did.  But  she  desired, 
nevertheless,  something  more  or  different.  She 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  the  nearest  she  could 
come  to  expressing  it  to  herself  was — that  she 
wanted  more  room.  Watho  and  Falca  would  go 
from  her  lieyond  the  shine  of  the  lamp,  and  coiue 
again  ; therefore  surely  there  must  be  more  room 
somewhere.  As  often  ns  she  was  left  alone  she 
would  fall  to  poring  over  the  colored  bass-reliefs 
on  the  walls.  These  were  intended  to  represent 
various  of  the  powers  of  Nature  under  allegorical 
similitudes,  and  as  nothing  can  be  made  that  dues 
not  belong  to  the  general  scheme,  she  could  not 
fail  at  least  to  imagine  a flicker  of  relationship 
between  some  of  them,  and  thus  a shadow  of  thu 
reality  of  things  found  its  way  to  her. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  moved 
and  taught  her  more  than  all  the  rest — the  lamp, 
namely,  that  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  she 
always  saw  alight,  though  she  never  saw  the 
flame,  only  the  slight  condensation  toward  the 
centre  of  the  alat*aster  glolnv  And  besides  the 
operation  of  the  light  itself  after  its  kind,  the  in- 
definiteness of  the  globe,  and  the  softness  of  the 
light,  giving  her  the  feeling  as  if  her  eyes  could 
go  iu  and  into  its  whiteness,  were  somehow  also 
associated  with  the  idea  of  space  and  room.  Kite 
would  sit  for  an  hour  together  gazing  up  at  the 
lamp,  and  her  heart  would  swell  as  she  gazed. 
Sin-  would  wonder  what  had  hurt  her  when  she 
found  her  face  wet  with  tears,  and  then  would 
wonder  how  she  could  liave  been  hurt  without 
knowing  iL  She  never  looked  thus  at  the  lamp 
except  when  she  was  alone. 

(TO  BE  OO.NTIXCKU.) 
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EMBROIDERED  CAN- 
VAS RUG. 

^PHE  pretty  glove-cane  pub- 
JL  Halted  in  Mo.  2,  November 
1 1.  wan  warmly  welcomed,  and 
our  young  friends  are  eagerly 
elamoring  for  more  holiday 
gifts  that  they  can  make  read- 
ily and  cheaply.  In  compli- 
ance with  their  wish  we  will 
occasionally  furnish  fancy  ar- 
ticles that  can  be  manufactured 
liy  little  hands.  One  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  useful  pres- 
ents that  we  can  suggest  is  a 
handsome  canvas  rug,  which 
can  be  easily  made  with  the 
help  of  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures and  dcsciiption,  and 
which  is  sure  to  prove  a suc- 
cessful Christinas  gift.  The 
rug  is  made  of  Acru  linen  Java 
canvas,  which,  with  the  border, 
can  lie  bought  cheaply  in  any 
large  fancy  store.  The  centre 
of  the  rug  is  twenty-eight  inch- 
es long  and  nineteen  inches 
wide,  and  is  embroidered  in 
loop  stitch  with  claret-colored 
worsted.  The  border  is  four 
inches  wide,  and  is  worked  in 
cross  stitch  with  similar  worsted.  That  useful 
periodical.  Harper'*  Bazar , gives  full  directions  | 
for  working  these  and  many  other  stitches.  Al-  ] 
most  every  little  girl,  however,  know  s how  to  make  j 
these  simple  stitches,  or  can  find  some  one  to . 
show  her.  The  rug  is  lined  with  gray  drilling,  | 


Fig.  2.— Itrn.  fob  Rcc,  Fiu.  1. 

and  edged  with  fringe,  of  which  the  illustration 
Kig.  4 shows  a full-sized  section. 

• To  make  the  fringe  first  twist  together  threads 
of  claret-colored  worsted.  For  this  purpose  use 
a wooden  reel,  the  middle  rod  of  w liich  forms  a 
movable  handle.  One  side  of  the  reel  is  furnished  j 
with  brass  hooks  on  the  ends.  I .ay  a 
thread  of  clarvi-colorcd  worsted  on  the 
upper  hook  as  shown  by  Fig.  2 ; turn  the 
reel  quickly,  holding  the  thread  double 
with  the  left  hand  and  the  handle  of  the 
reel  with  the  right  hand  until  the  thread 
has  been  twisted  long  enough  to  he 
wound  on  the  reel,  with  the  hands  in  the 
position  as  shown  by  Fig.  II.  When  the 
threads  have  born  twinted  of  sufficient 
length,  wind  them  tight  on  a long  wood- 
en  hoard  four  inches  and  seven-eighths 
in  circumference  (see  Fig.  4),  and  for 
the  heading  of  the  fringe  crochet  on 
each  thread  1 se.  (single  crochet)  with 
claret-colored  worsted  Withdraw  the 
lioard  from  the  loops,  twist  these,  and 
on  the  sc.  work  a second  round  of  sc. 
with  similar  worsted,  at  the  same  time 
fastening  in  a chain  stitch  foundation 
worked  with  6cm  cotton.  In  doing  this, 
work  alternately  2 sc.  on  the  foundation 
and  2 sc.  without  the  foundation. 

Another  simple  fringe  is  made  by  wind- 
ing the  worsted  on  a suitable-sized  book, 
then  cutting  it  through  on  one  end,  and 
knotting  strands  of  four  thrends  each  into 
the  edge  of  the  mg. 


Fig.  1.— Kco.— [See  Fig*.  2-4.J 

Electric  Ornament*.-  Some  curious  trinkets,  to 
which  certain  motions  cau  be  given  at  will  by 
means  of  electricity,  have  recently  been  devised 
by  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Tmuvi.  Two  of 
these  nrc  scarf  pins ; one  has  a death's-head,  gold 
or  enamel,  with  diamond  eyes  and  lower  articu- 
lated jaw ; the  other  hus  a rabbit  seated  upright 
on  a box  with  n little  hell  before  it,  to  be  struck 
with  two  rods  held  in  the  ani- 
mal’s fore-paws.  An  invisible 
wire  connects  these  objects  with 
a small  hermetic- 
ally dosed  battery, 
the  ebonite  case  of 
whieh  is  about  the 
size  of  a cigarette. 

It  is  kept  ill  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  nets  only 
when  turned  horizontally  or  in- 
verted, When  a person  looks  at  the  pin,  the  own- 
er, slipping  a finger  into  his  pocket,  moves  the 
battery,  w hereupon  the  death's-head  rolls  its  eyes 
and  grinds  its  teeth,  or  the  little  rabbit  beats  the 
bell  w ith  its  roils ( through  electio-magnetic action). 
A third  kind  of  ornament  is  n small  bird  set  with 
diamniuK  to  Ik*  fixed  in  a lady's  hair,  and  the 
wings  of  which  cun  be  set  in  motion  electrically. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China.  — An  American  engi- 
lit  er  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a railway  ill 
China,  gives  the  following  nccount  of  this  wonder- 


ful work.  The  wall  is  1728 
miles  long,  18  feet  high,  and 
15  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The 
foundation  throughout  is  of 
solid  granite,  the  remainder  of 
eompact  masonry.  At  inter- 
vals of  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  yards  tow- 
ers rise  up,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  twenty-four  feet 
iu  diameter.  On  the  top  of  tlu.* 
wall  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are 
masonry  parapets  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  pass  unseeu  from 
one  tower  to  another.  The 
wall  is  carried  from  (mint  to 
point  in  n straight  line,  across 
valleys,  plains,  and  hills,  some- 
time*. plunging  down  into  deep 
abysses.  Hi  vers  are  bridged 
over  by  the  wall,  while  on  both 
banks  of  large  streams  strong 
flanking  towers  are  placed. 

MARGOTTES  STORY. 

“ ¥ W 1 1,1.  tell  you  the  story,” 
JL  said  Murgotlc,  pausing  in 
her  knitting,  us  we  leaned  to- 
gether over  the  white  palings 
of  her  little  garden.  “ Yes, 
there  u a story,  madame—  a 
story  of  a wolf ; but  you  have  got  it  wrong,  mu- 
dume,  nml  1 must  set  you  light.” 

Picture  a sunset  in  the  Pyrenees,  a glorious 
crimson  sky  tipping  the  distant  peaks  with  pale 
pink,  and  deepening  the  purple  shadows  on  the 
nearer  muuntuiue — the  mountains  that  inclose 


Fig.  4.— Max. sen  or  MAKt»u  Feisur  run  ltr.;,  Pio.  I. 


Fig.  3. — Hkvi.  rou  Rvo,  Fig.  1. 

I and  overtop  Margottc  Ncraire’a  pretty  home.  I 
had  come  for  a quiet  month  to  this  picturesque, 
secluded  village,  mid  though  my  month  was  over, 

1 1 was  tempted  to  linger  day  after  day,  fur  the 
~.tke  of  the  sunshine  and  the  mountains,  and  not 
least,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  these  two  peasant 
. girls,  with  whom  I lodged. 

Margoltc  was  the  youngest  of  tlic  two 
by  fifteen  years  — the  three  boys  who 
came  between  had  died — and  though  it 
is  very  long  since  we  leaned  side  by  aide 
over  the  white  palings,  I ran  always  call 
her  to  mind  as  she  stood  knitting  there. 

She  was  tall  and  strong,  and  finely 
made,  with  a clear  white  skin,  and  brown 
hair  waving  in  heavy  masses  under  her 
white  starched  caps.  She  had  beautiful 
eyes,  hruvv-liddcd  ami  dark-lashed,  and 
a firm,  sweet  mouth — such  a woman  as 
you  ms*  sometimes  amongst  the  desolate 
mountains,  aa  if  (»<kI  had  given  to  thorn  a 
grander  sold,  to  compensate  for  the  bless- 
ings He  denied. 

Leotifine  was  different  ; tall  too,  and 
active,  but  with  heavier  movements,  and 
more  of  firmness  than  of  sweetness  in  her 
scarred  face  She  had  no  girlish  vanity 
in  her  glossy  hair,  or  the  cap  starched  to 
such  absolute  perfection,  for  mi  much  of 
her  youth  and  beauty  Imd  vanished  with 
that  sear — a deep  blue  line  from  brow  to 
chin — that  no  loving  arrangement  of  the 
hair  by  Murgnttc’s  deft  fingers  could 
hide. 

So  Murgotlc  ouid  to  me  that  evening, 
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dropping  her  knitting  into  her  apron  pocket:  “ I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  wolf,  madame.  Leon, 
tine  is  out,  and  it  is  a grand  story— a story  I should 
like  you  to  hear,” 

“It  was  night/'  salt!  Margot  to, “ a erttel,  cold 
winter  night,  such  as  we  who  live  amongst  the 
mountains  hnve  terrible  cause  to  dread,  for  it 
moans  hunger  and  eold — sometimes  absolute 
famine.  It  means  the  children  crying  for  food 
when  there  is  none  to  give  them,  and  the  wolves 
howling  in  the  distance.  Ah ! those  wolves,  ma- 
damc,  how  they  make  one  shudder  with  their 
monotonous  howls,  that  seem  so  near  at  first,  and 
then  die  away  into  the  far  distance! 

“ Well,  it  was  night,  us  1 have  said,  anil  the 
baby  was  asleep,  as  it  might  be  lien.1,  and  l«6on- : 
tine  was  knitting  on  the  hearth,  and  Mareelle,  n 
friend  of  Leon  tine's,  was  chattering  to  her,  kneel- 
ing on  the  atones,  and  the  door  was  on  the  latch.  I 

‘‘That  was  the  mischief,  you  see;  but  Lion.! 
tine  was  young  then,  and  Mareelle  was  a giddy,  | 
thoughtless  chatterer,  and  she  had  nin  in  with  , 
her  shawl  over  her  head  for  an  hour's  talk.  Le- 
ontine  has  told  me  of  it  so  often  that  I almost 
seem  to  see  the  two  girls  crouching  by  the  (ire 
that  Sent  bright  and  flickering  reflections  on  to 
the  snow  outside. 

“Suddenly,  as  they  talked,  there  came  dis- 
tinctly to  them  the  howling  of  the  wolves  across 
the  snow.  Marcello  put  her  hands  over  her  ears 
and  shuddered.  Leonti ne  knelt  up  and  stirred 
the  fire. 

“ * Come  closer,  mv  friend.'  alio  said ; * it  is  a 
dreary  sound.  Thank  tiod,  we  are  safe  here!' 

“ * Art*  we  safe,  do  you  think  ?’  asknl  Marcello, 
with  chattering  teeth,  1 1 ilare  not  go  home  to- 
night. Will  your  mother  let  me  stay  here,  Ltfon- 
lint  f 

“ * Surely,’  said  Leontinc. 

“She  vu  so  brave,  my  sister,  my  dear,  dear 
aister,  madame,  and  so  gentle!  she  took  Slur 
cclle’s  head  upon  her  knee,  aod  put  her  knitting 
aside  to  soothe  her  terror. 

“lWf  are  quite  safe,  Marcvlle,’  she  said,  ‘and 
mother  will  soon  be  back.  It  in  a dreary  night.' 

“ It  r<ia  a dreary  night,  dark  and  still  and  ter- 
ribly cold;  the  while  Hakes  were  fulling  slowly 
to  the  earth,  and  covering  die  mother's  footsteps 
on  the  path. 

“Limn  tine  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  out;  the  fire- light  was  dancing  and  flick- 
ering ot«  the  snow  outside,  ami  making  a cheerful 
patch  of  ruddy  light  in  the  darkness,  w hich  would 
guide  the  mother’s  stop*  fur  her  home-coming. 
Through  the  darkness  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
seemed  nearer. 

“*  Ah,  they  are  coming  closer/  said  Mareelle, 
starting  upright.  ‘Can  you  sec  them,  LeontiucT 
1 am  alniid.' 

“ Leon  tine  was  leaning  close  to  the  glues,  press- 
ing her  face  against  it. 

“ * Vrs.  I see  shallows,'  she  said ; * they  are 
coming  to  tin*  ligiit,  Mareelle.  No!  it  is  only  one 
shadow,  after  nil;  we  must  not  frighten  each 
other/ 

“ She  turned  with  a faint  smile  to  Mareelle’* 
shuddering  face,  and  tried  to  draw  the  curtains 
with  her  trembling  hands,  but  the  shadow  on  the 
snow  was  very  near. 

*“I»u  not  Ir*  afraid,  my  dear/ she  said,  kneel- 
ing down  upon  the  hearth  again,  arid  drawing 
Mareelle*  s cold  hands  into  her  own  strong  ones; 

* In*  brave ; we  are  quite  safe,  you  know ; the  door 
is  si  mug,  and  God  is  so  good,  Mareelle/ 

“But  Mareelle  was  sobbing. 

“ Her  sobbing  woke  the  botby,  and  it  cried — lit- 
tle mcmnmg  cries  tliat  fretted  Leontinc,  and  that 
brought  the  dark  shadow  nearer  to  the  door. 

“ Leontinc  rocked  the  baby,  but  could  not  hush 
it*  wailing  cries;  she  knelt  beside  the  cradle, 
singing  her  strange,  weird  songs  in  a voice  that 
never  trembled,  and  nil  the  time  that  foolish  Mur 
cellc  was  sobbing  and  trembling  at  her  feet, 

••‘Hush,  for  God’s  sake!’  said  L4«ntine  at 
last,  lifting  her  clear  eyes,  and  try  ing  to  still  the 
faltering  of  her  voice.  1 You  frighten  me,  Mar- 
cclle,  and  you  keep  baby  fretful.  Mother  will 
soon  be  home,  and  the  night  is  not  long,  and  we 
arc  quite  safe,  thank  tiod.’ 

“ But  the  words  were  still  in  her  mouth  when 
she  beard  a heavy  shuffling  ill  tin;  snow  outside, 


ami  a terrible  howl  that  seemed  to  shake  the  lit- 
tle cotta*™  to  it*  foundations.  Then — ah  1 think 
of  it,  madame — the  door— this  door  against  which 
you  lean — was  burst  open,  and  out  of  the  dark- 
ness a great  wolf  came  bounding  In,  and  paused 
for  a minute  on  the  threshold. 

“ Leontinc  was  upright  in  an  instant,  standing 
I >o fore  the  cradle.  Even  Mareelle  rose  also,  and 
stood  shrieking  on  the  hearth. 

“ But  the  great,  lean,  hungry  wolf  came  slink- 
ing on — mid  it  passed  Lfotitinc,  and  took  the  lit- 
tle babv  from  the  cradle, 

" Leon  tine  had  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot, 
with  her  burning  eyes  fascinated  by  the  awful 
sight ; but  now  she  strode  to  the  table,  and  took 
a knife.  Ami  yet  she  dared  not  throw  it,  because 
of  the  baby,  iiijnluiuu. 

“They  seemed  so  helpless  all  of  a sudden, 
those  two  girls,  while  the  great  beast  crept  past 
them  again,  trotting  to  the  door.  Mareelle  had 
taken  a fagot  from  the  fire,  and  cast  it  at  him, 
but  he  only  shook  it  ofT,  and  growled  savagely, 
bounding  out  into  the  snow. 

“Ah,  mudttmc,  it  was  terrible — terrible;  and 
yet,  os  Leontinc  always  says,  U<>d  is  good. 

“ For  while  Mareelle  wan  crying  by  the  empty 
cradle,  and  tile  snow  was  sweeping  Into  the  room 
and  putting  out  the  fire,  Leontinc  iiad  sprung  to 
the  door,  and  had  flung  herself  to  the  grouud, 
with  hpr  brave  white  face  not  two  inches  from 
the  wolfs  glaring  eye*;  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  caught  him  by  his  shaggy  cunt,  twist- 
ing her  strong  fingers  into  his  matted  hair.  She 
still  held  her  knife  firmly,  hut  she  dared  not  use  il 

**  She  succeeded  in  her  wish,  madame,  however ; 
the  wolf  wns  surprised  and  angry.  With  a low, 
tierce  growl,  that  made  Marcello's  heart  beat  to 
suffocation,  lie  dropped  the  bahv. 

| “ Leontinc  lias  told  me  often  that  she  never 

know*  how  »bo  came  living  out  of  tliat  terrible 
struggle;  she  says  she  remember*  crying  aloud 
to  God  to  keep  the  baby  safe,  and  to  take  the  life 
she  offered  up  so  willingly  instead.  She  remem- 
bers Striking  with  her  knife  at  the  great  laxly 
that  fell  ufton  her,  blinding  and  suffocating  her; 
then  there  came  to  her  ears  a dim  falut  sound 
like  music,  ami  my  cries—/  was  the  baby,  you 
have  guessed,  tiiadatno — and  then  silence,  such 
silence  us  Leontinc  says  she  thinks  will  be  like 
the  silence  of  death. 

“But  it  was  tuit  death.  Ah.  no — there  is  W- 
ontinc,  you  see,  coining  up  with  lu*r  pitcher  from 
the  well ; and  the  wolf,  the  lust  wolf  killed  in  St. 
Privflt,  lies  buried  not  a foot  from  where  we 
stand ; but  Lcuntine  will  carry  her  trophy  of  vie- 
| tory  to  her  dying  day.  Sum*  people  say  tlutl  her 
face  would  lie  very  Iteamiful  but  for  the  mr; 
but  for  me,  madame,  1 think  that  it  it  the  sear 
that  makes  her  face  so  beautiful/’ 


OUR  young  friends  must  not  be  impatient  if 
their  communication*  arc  not  noticed  imme- 
diately. Our  space  is  limited,  and  we  answer  ur 
I print  letter*  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. The  following  pleasant  note  come*  from 
a young  correspondent  in  Paterson ; 

Dka*  “Y'ipo  Pron.it,"— If  atl  Hit*  boys  anti  girl* 
were  ns  glut  In  s*h-  jmi  os  1 was,  yon  n»u»t  hnve  re- 
ceived a very  flattering  welcome.  We  have  felt  the 
wui.t  of  a cheap,  flno-rlase  w«s-k!y  paper  so  much  that 
w«  are  able  In  imndalu  you  now  iliai  we  Imre  yon. 
There  »re  several  weeklies  pnhlbhed  for  the  “young," 
lull  the  great  objection  to  tlo-ni  is  tliat  hall  are  too  dry, 
*iul  t tie  oilier  1ml I too  sofiMlloaai.  You  are  neither, 
but  very  iiitarnMiug. 

In  answer  to  a question  accompanying  the 
above  note,  wc  would  say  that  t|iere  is  no  limit 
to  the  age  of  our  contributors. 

George  S.  Vail. — We  will  accept  original  puz- 
zles if  they  are  very  good.  They  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  accompanied  by  a full  solution.  Your 


chicken  story  is  very  pretty,  but  we  havo  no  room 
to  print  it. 

f’lnwTKit  B.  Fkrnalo. — The  full  opera tioo  in 
figures  should  be  sont  with  all  answers  to  mathe- 
matical puzzles. 

Lyman  C. — Your  land-turtle  will  eat  pieces  of 
pear  or  sweet  apple,  bread,  cuke,  uud  many  other 
things.  It  will  also  live  many  months  without 
eating  at  all.  You  can  keep  it  in  a box,  and  it 
will  he  happier  if  you  give  it  a little  earth  to  dig 
in.  If  the  earth  w deep  enough,  it  will  make  a 
burrow  and  sleep  in  it  until  next  spring.  Wo 
knew  a little  girl  who  received  a present  of  two 
land-turtles,  which  she  placed  in  the  yard.  In  a 
few  days  she  was  unable  to  find  them,  and  gave 
them  up  for  lost.  The  next  spring,  six  months 
afterward,  she  was  digging  in  her  flower  tred*, 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found  her  two  lost 
pets,  who  opened  their  eves  on  tieiug  disturbed, 
and  crawled  sluggishly  out  of  their  hole.  They 
had  been  asleep  atl  through  the  cold  weather,  for 
turtle*  are  very  long  lived,  and  they  can  easily 
give  a whole  winter  to  a single  nap.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  a note  to  White’s  Xatural  Hitiory  of 
Srfitorne,  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  a 
tame  turtle  which  he  allowed  to  crawl  aliout  hi* 
study.  Thi*  turtle  showed  a great  genius  for 
climbing,  and  at  one  time  actually  succeeded  in 
scrambling  upon  a footstool.  Ho  says ; “ It*  food 
consisted  of  bread  and  milk,  which  it  ate  several 
time*  a day.  drinking  the  milk  bv  scooping  up 
some  of  it  in  its  lower  jaw,  and  then  by  throwing 
its  head  hack  the  milk  ran  down  its  throat.'' 

Yocxo  Chemist. — Spread  on  your  paper  first 
a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  then  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Indido  of  silver  form*,  mid 
saturate*  the  (wiper.  Thsacsnof  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  the  heavy  yellow  powder  which  forms  are 
now  washed  off,  and  the  paper  is  ready  for  the 
camera.  The  picture  may  Ir*  developed  by  a so- 
lution of  gallic  acid  mixed  with  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  mi  aqueous  solution  of  ucetic  acid  and  ni- 
trate of  silver.  The  picture  i*  fixed  by  washing 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  if  you  w ish  to  derive 
any  pleasure  from  photography,  you  would  better 
drop  the  old-fashioned  paper  process,  and  turn 
your  attention  to  ferrotypes,  or  negative*  on  gloss, 
as  with  them  good  result*  arc  more*  easily  obtained 
titan  with  paper. 

We  acknowledge  very  pretty  and  neatly  written 
letter*  front  8t.  Clair  Niehol,  l.istowpl,  Ontario, 
and  Charles  L.  Benjamin  (nine  year*  old),  Wash- 
ington, D.  both  containing  correct  information 
respecting  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Ci.arirsa  H,  H. — Your  answer  to  No,  4 of  tin* 
mathematical  puzzle*  is  right.  If  you  look  care- 
fully you  will  discover  why  the  others  arc  wrong. 

0.  A.  l’age  sends  correct  answers  to  Non.  1,  3, 
and  4 of  the  mathematical  puzzles  in  our  sec- 
ond number;  also  to  numerical  charade.  Many 
thanks  to  “an  instructor  and  lover  of  young 
people"  for  her  kind  uute.  We  are  sorry  it  in 
anonymous.  

A correspondent  sends  answer*  to  (Mizzle* 
which  we  have  not  considered,  a*  no  signature 
iiccumpanie*  them.  Our  young  friends  will  please 
sign  tlioir  full  name*  to  communication*,  which 
we  will  not  prim  if  so  requested. 
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'mim 


Six  liuU*  people  out  for  a walk ; 

They  would  lut  you  kuow  where,  if  they  only  could  talk. 


” Little  Polly,  will  you  go  a-walking  to-day?” 

“Indeed,  little  Susan,  I will,  if  I may,” 

“Little  Polly,  your  mother  has  said  you  may  go: 

She  was  nice  to  say  ' Yi»;’  she  should  never  say'Noi' 


Tiirek  tabbies  took  out  their  eats  to  tea. 

As  well-behaved  labhiee  as  well  could  l*e; 

Each  eat  in  the  chair  tlmt  each  preferred. 

They  mewed  for  their  milk,  and  they  sipped  and  purred. 
Now  tell  tne  this  (as  these  cats  you’ve  seen  them)— 
How  many  lives  had  those  cats  between  them? 


Will  you  be  my  little  wife. 

If  I u-k  you?  I)o ! 

I’ll  buy  you  such  a Sunday  frock, 
A nice  umbrella  loo. 

And  you  shall  have  a little  hat. 
With  such  a long  whin*  feather, 

A pair  of  gloves,  ami  sandal  shoe®, 
Thi'  i-Mit.-t  kin*.:  <if  lent  her. 

And  you  shall  have  a tiny  house, 

A bee-hive  full  of  bees, 

A little  cow,  a largish  cat. 

And  greeu  sage  cheese. 


Yxs,  it  is  sad  of  them — 
Shucking  to  me; 

Bad — yes,  it’s  bad  of  tliem- 
Bad  of  all  three. 


Poor  Dicky’s  dead ! — The  boll  we  toll. 
And  lay  him  in  the  deep,  dark  hole. 

The  sun  may  shine,  the  clouds  may  rain, 
But  Dick  will  never  pipe  again! 

His  quilt  will  be  as  sweet  as  ours — 
Bright  buttercups  and  cockco* flowers. 


Warnings  they’ve  had  from  mo, 
Still  I repeat  them — 

Cold  is  the  water — the 
Fishes  will  eat  thorn; 


Yet  they  will  row  about; 

Tho'  I s*v  w Fie  1”  to  them 
Fathers  may  scold  at  it, 
Mothers  may  cry  to  them. 
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TWENTY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

IT  was  the  6th  of  January,  that  great  holiday 
in  Russia,  when  the  river  Neva  is  consecrated 
with  pomp  and  ceremony,  when  soldiers  parade 
and  priests  sav  mass,  and  the  Emperor  is  visible, 
and  the  cannon  roar.  And  it  was  a gloriously 
bright  and  beautiful  day ; but  Ivan  and  Olga,  look, 
ing  out  on  the  broad  street  and  the  glittering  pin- 
nacles of  the  palace  chapel,  watching  the  tdedgea 
By  by  with  people  all  muffled  in  furs,  were  two 
very  disconsolate  children.  They  had  an  English 
governess — for  Kussiun  children  have  to  study 
English  as  American*  do 
French  — and  they  had 
been  so  unruly,  so  impa- 
tient, and  indifferent  to 
lessons,  that  Miss  Stanley 
had  forbidden  their  going 
out  to  see  the  sight*.  This 
was  hard  indeed,  but  it 
was  needful  : that  the 
children  could  not  under- 
stand, and  they  walked 
from  the  great  porcelain 
stove,  which  reached  to 
the  ceiling,  over  to  the 
double  windows, all  pack-' 
ed  with  sand,  and  having 
curious  little  paper  cor- 
nucopia*  of  salt  stuck  in 
it  to  keep  the  frwt  from 
making  pictures  on  the 
glass,  to  and  fro,  to  and 
fro,  in  great  unlutppiness. 

Outside,  the  thermome- 
ter was  away  lielow  aero, 

I Hit  inside,  thunk*  to  the 
stoves  and  the  great  cop- 
per heaters,  it  was  us 
warm  as  toast 
“ Now,  Olga,"  said  Ivan, 
after  an  hour  or  two  of 
this  tiresome  way  of 
spending  time,  “ I am  not 
going  to  stand  this  any 
longer;  if  I can  not  go  to  the  Neva,  I ntn 
going  to  have  a ride  on  one  of  the  ice 
mountains,  mid  if  you  want  to,  you  may 
go  with  roc." 

“ Oh,  Ivan,  how  would  you  dare  ? You 
know  wc  arc  not  allowed  to  go  alone,  and  Marie 
i»  at  church,  and  we  have  no  sledges." 

‘‘Tut,  tut!  have  I not  fifty  kopeks  [about  fifty 
cents],  and  can  I not  hire  an  isvochtchik  [driver] 
to  take  us?  and  we  can  be  hunic  again  before  they 
come  from  chapel.  Come,  Olga,  let  us  have  some 
fun." 

Olga’s  conscience  said  “ no,”  hut  the  tempta- 
tion was  overpowering,  and  after  it|«U«l  urging 
from  Ivan  they  both  crept  down  softly  to  the 
little  apartment  in  the  large  hall  where  were 
kept  their  fur  cloaks  and  bashlyks,  or  cloth  hoods, 
which  arc  put  over  hats  and  cars.  No  one  saw 


them.  Every  one  was  at  church,  and  the  dvor* 
nik,  or  porter  who  guarded  the  front  door,  was 
snoozing  soundly,  wrapped  up  in  his  sheep-skins, 
near  the  heater.  They  got  their  fur  mittens  and 
tippet*  and  cloaks  down  from  the  peg*  where 
they  were  hanging  in  the  heated  air,  and  put  them 
on  in  silence.  In  silence,  too,  they  lifted  the  huge 
bolts,  and  slipped  out  into  the  street.  It  was  too 
cold  to  speak,  for  the  air  would  have  frozen  on 
their  lips,  and  they  hurried  to  a comer  where 
usually  there  were  to  be  found  sledges,  whose 
drivers  can  endure  any  amount  of  cold,  and  who 
even  sleep  out  at  night  at  theatre  and  opera  while 
waiting  for  their  masters. 
Here  Ivan  found  what  he 
wanted,  though  the  man's 
dull  gaze  seemed  to  ques- 


tion the  propriety  of  taking  two  children  to  the 
pleasure-garden  which  Ivan  indicated.  The  ko- 
|H-ks,  however,  were  forth-coming,  and  that  was 
all  he  cared  about ; *o  in  they  jump'd,  ami  tucked 
the  fur*  aliout  them,  and  away  they  went  over 
the  broad  street,  flying  past  troiskas,  with  their 
three  horses,  und  gar  little  sledges  of  every  de- 
scription. Their  route  took  them  away  from  the 
Neva,  where  was  the  greatest  crowd,  ami  they 
soon  reached  the  entrance  of  the  pleasure- garden, 
climlwd  the  great  flight  of  wooden  stairs  to  the 
pavilion  on  top,  where  Ivan  hired  a sled,  and  paid 
for  a glass  of  tea  hot  from  the  big  brass  samovar, 


which  is  always  boiling  and  ready  for  use. 
Olga  had  scarcely  time  to  think  what  she  was 
about  before  she  was  seated  ln-hind  Ivan,  and 
away  they  flew  down  the  side  of  the  frozen  mount- 
ain, all  as  hard  a*  glass.  But  now  it  iiegnn  to 
snow  fast,  thick,  and  furious,  and  the  people  could 
not  keep  it  off  the  ice.  Ivan  was  getting  tired, 
too,  and  his  hands  were  cold.  This  fun  of  going 
twenty  miles  nn  hour  had  filled  him  with  glee ; 
but  Olga  lost  her  bashlyk,  and  he  found  it  hard  to 
guide  his  sled.  Suddenly  he  made  a swerve  to 
the  left,  and,  with  a fearful  jerk,  over  they  went. 
It  was  a dreadful  blow,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  kindness  of  the  people  in  charge,  both  might 
have  been  badly  injured ; but  they  were  picked 
up  and  carried  to  the  pavilion,  rubbed  with  snow 
on  their  noses  and  cars,  and  finally  packed  in  a 
sledge  and  driren  home.  How  differently  they 
looked  at  the  glittering  crowd,  and  watched  the 
animated  scene ! They  had  gone  out  full  of  ex- 
citement and  during;  resolved  as  Ivan  was  to  re- 
sist  authority,  he  now  was  full  of  shame  that  he 
had  gotten  himself  into  a scrape.  His  fingers 
ached,  and  Olga  was  crying  and  com- 
plaining of  her  ears.  As  they  neared 
their  home  a troiska  drove  up  with  la- 
dies wrapped  ill  sables,  and  their  mother 
and  Miss  Stanley  alighted. 

“ Ivun ! Olga  ! where  have  you  been  ? 

what  have  you  been  do- 
ing !” 

They  told  their  story 
when  they  got  in -doors, 
and  Ivan  had  begged  some 
kopeks  with  which  to  puy 
the  waiting  isvochtchik — 
for  his  money  hud  been 
exhausted  ; and  it  was  set- 
tled that  they  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  when 
it  was  discovered  that 
Ivan’s  fingers  and  Olga's 
ears  were  frost-bitten. 

Both  were  sent  to  bed 
for  fear  of  further  harm 
from  the  cold,  which  is 
considered  by  Russians  the 
root  of  all  evil  In  the  way 
of  disense ; and  as  they 
sipped  their  hot  tea  again, 
and  nibbled  the  slice  of 
lemon  which  floated  on  the  surface,  Ivan  said  to 
Olga:  “it  is  great  fun  to  go  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  don’t  pay  to  be  bad.  I’m  going  to 
work  to-morrow  at  those  old  English  verbs,  and 
I’ll  conquer  or  die." 

The  Trap-door  8pider. — One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular specimens  of  insect  life  is  the  trap-door 
spider  of  Jamaica.  His  burrow  is  lined  with  silk, 
nml  closed  by  a trapdoor  with  a hinge.  The 
door  exactly  fits  the  entrance  to  the  burrow,  and 
when  clewed,  so  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
surrounding  earth  -that  it  can  hardly  lie  distin- 
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gnishcd,  even  when  its  position  is  known.  It  is 
a strange  sight  to  see  the  earth  open,  a little  lid 
raised,  some  hairy  kgs  protrude,  and  gradually 
the  whole  form  of  the  spider  show  itself.  These 
spiders  generally  hunt  for  food  by  nigiit,  and  in 
the  daytime  they  uro  very  chary  of  opening  the 
door  of  their  domicile,  and  if  the  trap  be  raised 
from  the  outside,  they  run  to  the  aput,  hitch  the 
claws  of  their  fore  feet  in  the  lining  of  the  bur- 
row, and  so  resist  with  all  their  might.  The 
strength  of  the  spider  is  wonderfully  great  in 
proportion  to  its  size. 


BURIED  TREASURE. 

Upon  a time — I do  not  know 
Exactly  when,  but  long  ago — 

A man  whose  riches  were  untold, 

Silver  and  precious  stones  mid  gold. 

Within  an  Eastern  city  dwelt; 

Hut  not  a moment's  peace  he  felt. 

For  four  that  thieves  should  force  his  door, 
And  rob  him  of  his  treasured  store. 

In  spite  of  armed  slaves  on  guard, 

And  doors  and  windows  lucked  and  barred, 
Ilia  life  was  one  continual  fright ; 

He  hardly  slept  a wink  by  night, 

And  had  so  little  rest  by  day 
That  he  grew  prematurely  gray. 

At  last  he  dug  a monstrous  pit 
To  hold  his  wealth,  and  buried  it 
By  night,  alone ; then  smoothed  the  ground 
So  that  the  spot  could  not  be  found. 

Hut  he  gained  nothing  by  his  laltor: 

A curious,  prying,  envious  neigh lx>r, 

Who  murked  the  hiding,  went  and  told 
The  Sultan  where  to  find  the  gold. 

A troop  of  soldiers  came  next  day, 

And  boru  the  hoarded  wealth  away. 

Some  precious  jewels  still  remained. 

For  which  a goodly  price  he  gained. 

Then  left  the  city,  quite  by  stealth. 

To  save  the  remnant  of  his  wealth; 

Hut  now,  by  hard  experience  taught, 

A better  way  to  keep  it  sought. 

Broad  lands  lie  bought,  and  wisely  tilled  ; 
With  fruits  and  grain  his  barns  he  filled; 
He  used  his  wealth  with  liberal  hand ; 

His  plenty  flowed  through  all  the  land ; 
And,  hid  no  longer  under-ground, 

Spread  honest  comfort  all  around. 

Thus  calm  and  prosperous  pass  the  years. 
Till  on  a fated  day  he  hears 
The  Sultan's  mandate,  short  and  dread, 

“ Present  thyself,  or  lose  thy  head  !” 

Fearful  and  trembling,  he  obeys, 

For  Sultans  hare  their  little  ways. 

And  wretches  who  afTront  their  lord 
Brave  bustinado,  sack,  or  cord. 

Before  the  dreaded  throne  he  bowed 
Where  sat  the  Sultan,  grim  and  proud. 

And  thought,  “ My  head  must  surely  fall, 
And  then  ray  master  will  seise  all 
My  wealth  again."  Hut  from  the  throne 
There  came  a calm  and  kindly  tone: 

“ My  son,  well  pleased  am  I to  see 
Thy  dealings  in  prosperity; 

May  Allah  keep  thee  in  good  health  ! 

Well  hast  thou  learned  (he  use  of  wealth. 
No  longer  buried  underground. 

Its  comforts  spread  to  all  around. 

The  pour  man's  blessings  on  thy  nunc 
Arc  better  fur  than  worldly  fame. 

I calk'll  thee  hither.  Now,  In-bold, 

Here  are  the  silver,  gems,  and  gold 
I took  from  thee  In  other  days; 

Receive  them  back,  and  go  thy  ways. 

For  thou  hast  learned  this  truth  at  last — 
Would  that  it  might  be  sown  broadcast! — 
That  riches  are  but  worthless  pelf 
When  hoarded  only  for  one’s  self." 

8.  S.C. 


Begun  in  No.  1 of  IIxai-rK's  Yncau  Pioeut,  Nov.  4.] 

THE  BRAVE  SWISS  1SOY. 

r. — WALTMM  HAS  A XgV  ADVHSTUtM. 

| fpONI  HIRZEL  recovered  but  slowly  from  the 
j _L  injuries  he  had  suffered,  and  the  entire  win- 
ter  parsed  away  before  be  found  himself  able  to  j 
make  use  of  his  limb*  again.  But  the  doctor’s 
fears  that  lie  would  never  be  able  to  resume  the 
life  of  a mountaineer  were  unfortunately  confirm- 
ed. He  never  properly  recovered  the  use  of  Ills 
foot;  and  Toni  often  cast  a sorrowful  glance  at 
the  gun  now  hanging  useless  on  the  wall.  To 
this  cause  of  regret  there  was  added  anxiety  for 
the  future.  The  chase,  which  hail  hitherto  so  ma- 
terially assisted  in  supplying  his  wants,  could  no 
longer  bo  followed;  and  although  Walter  had 
grown  tall  ami  strong,  he  was  not  experienced 
enough  to  take  Ids  father's  place.  In  addition  to 
this,  llirzel  had  expressly  forbidden  his  boy  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  hunting,  which 
sooner  or  later  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  a violent 
and  dreadful  death  ; and  in  order  to  remove  temp- 
tation as  much  as  possible  from  him,  he  sold  his 
gun  to  one  of  his  neighbors. 

"Now,  Watty,"  said  he,  putting  the  eighty 
francs  which  he  had  received  into  a drawer, " we  ; 
have  got  nearly  money  enough  for  another  cow,  I 
mid  we  must  see  If  we  can’t  raise  the  remainder, 1 
that  we  may  have  at  least  milk  and  butter.”  ! 

“ We  have  got  plenty  of  money,  father,"  replied  ; 

; Watty.  "There  is  the  hundred  francs  that  Mr,  i 
Seymour  gave  me  lying  useless  in  the  desk,  and 
I insist  upmi  your  taking  the  half  of  it  at  least, 
to  replenish  the  byre.  But,"  added  he,  with  a 
sigh,  “ without  chamois-hunting  I do  not  see  how 
mutters  are  to  go  with  us.  Do  you  know,  fattier, 

I have  l>ecn  thinking  that  I might  do  something 
to  earn  my  liviug." 

" In  what  way,  Watty  ?" 

“ Well,  I might  go  down  to  the  inn  every  day, 
and  offer  my  service*  to  the  visitors  as  a guide. 

I know  all  the  roads,  altd  can  show  the  people 
the  wav  to  the  Blue  (irotto,  or  conduct  them  to  ! 
the  peaks  of  the  Wellborn  and  Kngelhorn;  and  I 
as  the  landlord  is  always  so  friendly,  I’m  sure  he 
would  recommend  me." 

"Not  a bad  idea,"  replied  Hirael.  "To  be 
sure,  it  Is  only  fuC  the  summer ; but  as  there  are 
always  a good  many  travellers,  you  might  be  able 
to  save  enough  to  carry  you  through  the  winter.  J 
Turn  guide,  then,  Watty,"  ho  added,  after  a little 
more  consideration,  " and  I will  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  house  and  the  cow.  Let  us  lie 
thankful  I’m  strong  enough  for  that,  at  any  rate.”  [ 

Tin?  plan  of  operations  which  was  Uius  ar- 
ranged was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  for  the  next  day  Fricshardl  came  to 
pay  a visit  to  the  cottage,  with  n proposal  of  quite 
a different  kind,  lie  had  shown  himself  very 
attentive  and  neighlmrly  since  Hind's  accident, 
and  liad  given  him  proofs  of  kindly  fueling  dur- 
ing the  (leriod  of  his  oonvalcacctico.  Thu  old 
friendship  Imd  therefore  been  fully  restored,  and 
the  affair  of  the  cow  and  the  borrowed  money 
hud  been  long  since  forgotten.  Hirac-I  rose  us 
Fricshardt  entered,  und  gave  him  a hearty  *d- 1 
come,  in  which  he  was  cordially  joined  by  Walter. 

“ I have  got  a suggestion  to  muke  to  you,  neigh- 
bor," said  tliu  well-to-do  farmer,  seating  himself 
near  the  fire. 

"To  me!"  exclaimed  Hired.  “What  can  a 
poor  man  like  me  do  to  serve  yon  ?” 

" I don’t  mean  yon  mi  much  as  Watty,”  con- 
tinued Fricshardt.  "He  hus  grown  u tall, sensi- 
ble fellow  now,  and  I know  he  is  honest,  every 
inch  of  him." 

" Ah ! you  are  right  there,  neighbor,  although 
I say  It  to  his  face,"  replied  Hired. — “You  don’t 
need  to  blush,  boy.  It  is  nothing  more  than  your 
duty  to  behave  honestly. — But  what  can  Watty 
do  for  you  ?" 

" W ell,  the  long  arid  the  short  of  the  matter  is 
this,”  said  the  farmer.  " I've  got  sixty  head  of  1 
cattle  down  in  Mcyringcu,  which  I um  going  to  1 
send  to  France  to  sell.  A drover  has  been  rec- 1 
om mended  to  me  who  understands  the  business, 
but  I should  like  to  send  some  reliable  person  j 
with  him  to  look  after  the  money,  and  see  that 
everything  is  properly  attended  to.  I think  Wal- 


ter would  be  the  man  for  me,  if  lie  will  agree  to 
it.  He  shall  have  good  wages,  and  everything 
done  to  make  him  comfortable." 

Father  and  son  exchanged  looks,  and  each  saw 
in  the  countenance  of  the  other  that  the  proposal 
was  a good  one.  " If  my  father  is  satisfied,"  said 
the  youth, " I shall  Ik1  delighted  to  go." 

“ Well  said,"  replied  FricshanJt,  evidently 
pleased.  “Now  let's  hear  what  you  want  for  the 
journey." 

" 1 would  rather  you  would  say  what  you  will 
give,"  answered  Walter.  "I  don't  understand 
such  things  very  well." 

**  Well,  then,  I’ll  pay  all  your  expenses  there 
and  back,  und  give  you  a hundred  franc*  into  the 
bargain.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  *" 

" Yes,  more  than  satisfied,”  replied  the  boy. 
“ But  I should  like  it  better  if  you  would  give 
father  a cow  now,  instead  of  giving  me  the  mon- 
ey afterward.  I should  be  glad  indeed  if  be  could 
get  one  before  I go  away.” 

" But  what  would  you  want  for  yourself  when 
you  come  back  ?” 

" Nothing,  neighbor.  If  you  will  only  grant  my 
request  I sintll  be  quite  contented  and  thankful.” 

" Well,"  said  Fricshardt, " you  are  a dutiful  and 
kind-hearted  son,  and  I'm  sure  yon  will  Ik?  a faith- 
ful servant.  You  shall  have  my  cow  Black  Elsy, 
and  your  father  cun  fetch  her  whenever  he  chooses. 
Meanwhile,  you  must  be  ready  to  go  to  Meyringen 
to-morrow  morning,”  continued  Fricshardt.  " 1 
w ill  go  with  you,  and  give  you  all  the  instruction* 
you  will  require.  It  won’t  be  a difficult  affair, 
and  I’m  sure  you  will  manage  it  ctfsilv.  Adieu, 
till  morning.” 

With  these  cheering  words  the  farmer  left 
Walter  and  his  father  to  talk  over  the  uucxpect- 
cd  change  in  their  fortunes. 

Shortly  afterward  Walter  repaired  to  Fries- 
hardt’s  farm,  and  came  back  leading  Black  Elsy 
in  triumph ; and  after  taking  farewell  of  his  fa- 
ther, returned  to  Frieshardt’s  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  route  which  Waller’s  em- 
ployer chose  led  them  past  the  splendid  water- 
fulls  of  the  Reich  enhuch  to  the  charming  village 
of  Met  ringed,  where  the  cuttle  were  collected. 
When  they  reached  the  village  they  found  a drov- 
er of  the  name  of  Scppi  waiting  for  them  ; and  to 
the  latter,  as  well  as  to  Walter,  the  farmer  gave 
the  necessary  instructions  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  herd  during  the  ensuing  journey. 

Our  young  hero  entered  upon  the  journey  actu- 
ated by  tho  best  of  motives,  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  cattle  alworhing  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion that  he  had  very  little  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing his  acquaintance  with  his  travelling  com- 
panion. Thu  fact  was,  however,  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  much  drawn  toward  Sep  pi,  from  whom 
he  had  received  anything  but  a very  friendly  wel- 
come when  they  first  met;  the  drover  had,  more- 
over, a rough  and  uncultivated  manner,  which  wo* 
somewhat  repulsive.  His  treatment  of  the  ani- 
mals was  unduly  luindi  when  any  of  them  became 
restive  and  obstinate,  and  he  seemed  angry  when 
Walter  checked  his  cruel  behavior,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  dumb  animals  intrusted  to 
his  care  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  pa- 
tience. But  bv  degrees  the  youug  men  became 
more  reconciled  to  each  other;  and  as  Walter 
accustomed  himself  to  the  ungainly  appearance 
of  his  companion,  he  caiue  to  the  generous  con- 
clusion that  Seppi  had  an  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing heart  in  spite  of  his  rough  and  unpolished 
wavs. 

They  soon  reached  the  French  frontier,  and 
after  u long  journey  found  themselves  in  the  out- 
skirts  of  Paris.  Walter  had  arranged  the  stages 
so  well  that  the  animals  were  in  admirable  con- 
dition. ami  warranted  the  expectation  of  a good 
and  prompt  sale.  Scppi  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  said  he  thought  they  would  sell  for  even 
more  than  the  prim  Fricshardt  had  named. 

“I  think  they  will,” assented  Walter, cheerful- 
ly. " The  cattle  are  in  splendid  order,  and  we’ll 
see  if  we  can’t  astonish  Mr.  Frieahanit  when  we 
get  home." 

" Ay,  ay ; we  shall  sec,"  echoed  Seppi,  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  voice 

The  cattle  were  all  sold  at  high  prices  within 
three  days,  and  Walter  decided  to  start  for  homo 
the  next  morning. 
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“But  why  need  we  be  in  loch  a hurry?”  in* 
quired  Seppi. 

**  Because  we’re  nothing  more  to  stay  for,  and 
the  longer  we  stay  here,  the  more  expense  we  shall 
cause  to  Mr.  Frieahardt,  and  that  would  be  very 
wrong." 

The  drover  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a 
long  interval  added,  cautiously,  “ You  must  1m?  very 
soft,  Walter.  If  you  were  only  a little  more  wide- 
awake, we  might  make  a good  thing  for  ourselves 
nut  of  this  affair,  and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser.” 

“ In  what  way  ?” 

“ Don't  you  see  what  I mean  ?”  continued  Sep- 
pi,  with  a cunning  smile.  “ You've  got  about  one* 
third  more  rash  than  Frieshardt  Papeete.  What  is 
there  to  hinder  us  from  dividing  it  between  us? 
It  would  be  a good  thing  for  us,  and  nobody  could 
ever  find  it  out,  because  we  should  both  keep  it 
dark." 

“ I hope  you  ore  only  joking,"  said  Walter, 
with  a serious  look.  “Do  you  think  I am 
going  to  swindle  my 
master  because  lie  has 
put  so  much  confi- 
dence in  me  ? You 
can’t  surely  lie  in  ear- 
nest, Seppi.  You  only 
want  to  test  my  hon- 
esty.” 

“ Bother  your  hon- 
esty," returned  Seppi. 

'*  Sharpness  is  better 
than  honesty  nowadays. 

You’ve  got  more  than 
thirty  thousand  francs 
in  that  hell  round  your 
waist ; we’ve  only  got 
to  divide  it  between  us, 
and  then  we  could  lead 
a glorious  life  in  Darin. 

No  one  could  ever  find 
us  out,  for  the  city  is 
so  large  that  Frieshardt 
might  search  for  weeks 
More  getting  on  our 
truck.  Look  at  that, 

Walter  ! You’ll  per- 
haps never  have  such 
a splendid  chance  again 
as  long  as  you  live. 

What  have  you  to  lose 
at  home  ? Nothing. 

You’ll  only  be  a poor 
half -starved  fellow  if 
you  go  buck.  Now’s 
your  time.  Seize  the 
opportunity  at  once, 
like  a man." 

Walter  refused,  with 
great  indignation,  to 
heed  this  infamous  ad- 
vice. II is  earnest  words 
were  followed  by  a loud 
burst  of  laughter  from 
his  companion.  “ Don't 
fly  into  a rage,  comrade, 
and  excite  yourself  that 
way,"  said  Seppi.  “ You 
don't  seem  to  know 
whnt  a joke  is.  Just 
as  if  wc  could  pocket  all  that  money  without  the 
police  being  at  our  heels  directly.  Why,  we 
should  get  at  least  ten  year*’  imprisonment  with- 
out any  manner  of  doubt.  No,  no;  I merely 
wanted  to  see  whether  you  were  really  ns  honest 
and  straightforward  as  Frieshardt  made  you  out 
to  be,  and  I ace  he  didn't  praise  you  more  than 
you  deserve,  Give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow, 
and  tMdieve  me  when  I tell  you  that  you  shall 
never  lie  trier!  this  way  again.  If  you  like,  I will 
leave  Paris  with  you  this  very  night,  to  prove  to 
you  that  I was  only  making  fun." 

Walter  drew  a long  breath.  " Thank  find  that 
it  was  only  a joke !’’  said  lie,  returning  tile  friend- 
ly grasp  of  Seppi,  of  whose  thorough  sincerity  he 
seemed  to  entertain  no  longer  any  doubt.  “ I am 
quite  agreeable  to  start  to-night,  for  so  much  mon- 
ey makes  me  feci  anxious,  and  I sha’n't  1m;  com- 
fortable till  it  is  in  the  hands  of  our  muster.” 

•*  Well,  we  can  get  off  at  once,”  assented  Sep- 
pi, “ and  then  we  shall  get  to  Bousy  before  ni*ht- 


anything  he  asks  for ; but  keep  nn  ere  on  him, 
for  he  is  not  right  in  his  head,  and  must  cither 
have  some  one  always  with  him,  or  be  locked  in 
hia  room.  I can’t  take  him  with  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  so  I have  brought  him  here,  where  I 
know  he  will  be  in  good  hands.  You  will  prom- 
ise to  attend  to  wliat  I have  told  you,  Andre  ?’’ 

" Your  instructions  shall  be  attended  to,"  re- 
plied the  oilier,  slipping  the  gold  coin  which  Seppi 
tendered  him  into  his  pocket.  “You  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain.” 

"That’s  well.  When  I come  back  you  shnll 
have  another  gold  piece  if  I find  everything  right. 
And  look  here : only  holt  the  outer  door  to-night 
instead  of  locking  it,  or  else  leave  the  key  in  the 
lock,  so  that  I can  get  away  in  the  morning  witli- 
out  waking  anylKxiy.” 

The  man  promised  to  attend  to  that  also,  and 
quitted  the  apartment.  When  he  was  pone,  Sep- 
pi  bolted  the  naun  door,  and  gazed  at  his  uncon- 
scious companion  with  a malicious  scowl. 

“ Fool  1”  said  lie,  “ I 
made  you  a fair  offer 
when  1 pmjiosed  to  go 
halves  with  the  money ; 
but  as  you  were  idiot 
enough  to  decline,  so 
much  the  better  for 
me.  When  you  wake 
in  the  morning  you’ll 
1m?  sorry  you  let  the 
chance  slip.” 

Thus  muttering  to 
himself,  he  unbuckled 
the  money-belt  that  was 
round  the  waist  of  the 
sleeping  man,  mid  fast- 
ened it  securely  round 
his  own.  He  then  ab- 
stracted Walter’s  pass- 
port and  the  other  pa- 
pers that  were  in  his 
pockets,  without  arous- 
ing him. 

“ He  lies  there  like  a 
dead  dog,”  thought  the 
drover ; “ and,  with  tlie 
dose  I pave  him,  is  nut 
likely  to  trouble  any  one 
till  morning.” 

Waiting  impatiently 
for  more  than  an  hour, 
until  every  one  was  in 
bed  and  tbe  house  si- 
lent. Seppi  quitted  the 
room  on  tiptoe,  locked 
the  door  on  the  outside, 
and  crept  noiselessly 
along  the  passage  and 
dow  n the  stairs.  A mire 
had  not  forgotten  to 
leave  the  outer  door 
unlocked,  and  pushing 
back  the  txdt  with  tiie 
greatest  caution,  the 
ruffian  slipped  out,  and 
as  soon  ns  he  had  got 
dear  of  the  village  hur- 
ried away  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

The  Swiss  drover  had  shown  great  cunning  in 
his  scheme  to  get  (Missessioti  of  the  money  from 
Walter,  and  hi'  carried  it  out  with  equal  Udduosa. 
He  had  often  hel|M*d  to  drive  cattle  to  Paris  be- 
fore, and  knew  tbe  roads  well  He  hud  frequent- 
ly been  at  the  inn  at  Bnissv,  and  its  distance  from 
Paris,  and  the  character  of  the  mun  who  attended 
to  the  business,  recommended  it  os  well  suited  to 
his  purfMMtc.  Andre,  like  many  others  of  his  kind, 
was  greedy  of  money,  und  the  golden  bribe  quiet- 
ed all  his  doubts  ns  to  the  truth  of  the  story  about 
Ids  companion.  Seppi,  on  his  side,  knowing  that 
the  sleeping  |Kiwdcr  w hich  he  hud  secretly  mixed 
with  Walter’s  wim*  was  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
waking  for  nearly  a whole  day,  gaic  himself  no 
further  trouble  us  to  what  might  happen  in  the 
way  of  pursuit.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
stratagem  had  Mm  successful,  and  he  hastened 
along  the  well-known  by-paths  until  he  had  left 
Uoi&ay  far  behind. 

(ro  m onuTinDia) 


fall.  I know  a cheap  and  comfortable  inn  there ; 
so  the  sooner  we’re  off  the  better.” 

Much  pleased  that  his  companion  should  agree 
so  readily  to  leave  Paris,  Walter  felt  sorry  that 
he  hud  entertained  any  doubts  of  his  character, 
even  for  a moment.  Their  simple,  preparations 
were  speedily  made,  and  half  an  hour  afterward 
they  set  out  upon  their  return,  and  took  the  road 
to  Boissy. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  they  reached  their  des- 
tination ; but  as  Seppi  knew  the  village  well,  he 
hud  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  inn,  which  was 
about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  tbe  high-road.  The 
house  was  old  and  uncomfortable  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  produced  a very  unfavorable  impres- 
sion upon  Walter ; but  tbe  welcome  they  received 
from  the  landlord  was  so  cordial  that  the  impres- 
sion was  at  once  removed.  An  old  married  cou- 
ple and  a young  and  powerfully  built  fellow  seem- 
cd  to  be  the  only  (M-cupant*  of  the  large  building. 
At  Scppi'a  order  a bultlo  of  wine  was  brought, 


“HR  I'NBl’CKLED  TIIE  MONEY- BELT." 

and  Walter,  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  the 
journey,  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  more  than 
Ids  usual  allowance.  Overpowered  with  drowsi- 
news,  his  bond  sunk  down  u|kui  the  table,  and  in 
a few  seconds  the  unsuspecting  youth  was  in  a 
profound  slumMr. 

” There's  a snorer  for  you !”  said  Seppi  to  the 
man  who  had  waited  iqwrn  them.  "Lend  me  a 
hand  to  get  him  to  bed,  Andre." 

Whereupon  they  carried  him  up  stnirs,  and 
along  a passage,  to  a small  rxwnn  at  the  farther 
end.  and  laid  him  oil  a Ml  just  ns  lie  was.  Hav- 
ing struek  a light,  Andre  was  alioiit  to  leave  the 
room,  when  he  was  detained  by  the  other. 

“ Look  here,”  said  Seppi,  taking  some  money 
from  his  pocket.  " I am  going  away  again  to- 
morrow morning  before  daybreak,  and  may  not 
Ik*  Iwick  until  the  dav  after.  Here  is  |uiymcltt 
for  our  supper  and  night's  Imlging.  My  friend 
will  stay  here,  ami  you  must  not  on  any  account 
allow  him  to  go  away  till  I come  back.  Give  him 
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GOLDFISH. 

SOME  lime  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
about  two  hundred  year*  ago,  Portuguese 
sailors  saw  swimming  ill  the  lakes  snd  rivers  of 
China  and  Japan  a very  beautiful  variety  of  fish, 
which  glistened  like  gold.  They  captured  fume 
specimens,  and  brought  them  to  Portugal.  The 
little  fish  found  the  lakes  of  Kuiope  os  pleasant 
to  live  in  as  the  lakes  of  China,  and  they  at  once 
domesticated  themselves,  and  ruined  their  little 
families,  until  the  European  streams  became  well 
stocked  with  these  beautiful  creatures.  They  are 
alao  found  in  many  brooks  and  streams  in  the 
U nited  States. 

The  glistening  gold-color  of  these  fishes  made 
them  much  sought  for  us  household  ornaments,  and 
the  demand  for  them 
became  so  general  that 
establishments  were 
opened  for  raising  them 
for  the  market.  One 
of  the  largest  and  moat 
celebrated  of  these 
places  for  gold-fish 
breeding  is  in  Olden- 
burg, (iennany,  where 
more  than  a hundred 
small  (Minds  contain  the 
fish  in  all  stages  of 
grow  th,  from  the  tiniest 
baity  to  the  big  stout 
fellow  eight  ami  even 
ten  inches  long.  The 
little  ones  are  carefully 
kept  apart  from  larger 
ones,  for  the  gold-fish  is 
a wicked  cannibal,  ami 
devours  its  little  broth- 
ers ami  sisters,  and 
even  its  own  children, 
whenever  it  has  an  op- 
portunity. At  the 
same  time  it  is  a great 
coward,  ami  will  hide 
away  from  fish  much 
smaller  than  itself  that 
have  the  spirit  to  attack 
it.  A gentleman  wIk> 
possessed  an  aquarium 
in  whieh  were  several 
large  gold-fish,  once 
laced  a tiny  “ pump, 
in-seed,”  or  sunfish, 
about  the  size  of  a silver 
half  dollar,  in  the  « ater. 

Watching  nnxiously  to 
sec  that  the  gold-fish 
did  not  injure  it,  whut 
was  his  astonishment 
to  see  the  44  pumpkin- 
seed"  dart  furiously  at 
the  Inrger  fish,  winch 
huddled  themselves  in 
a comer,  or  scurried 
hastily  through  the  wa- 
ter to  hide  among  the 
stones  and  mimic  grot- 
toes of  the  aquarium  t 
From  that  moment  the 
44  (mm pk  in  - seed  " re- 
mained lord  of  the  field, 
scarcely  allowing  his  companions  to  come  to  the 
surface,  as  they  arc  fond  of  doing,  or  to  take  a 
mouthful  of  food  until  he  had  satisfied  his  own 
hunger.  Finally  he  tuid  to  Ik*  removed  front  the 
aquarium,  to  save  the  gold-fish  from  dying  of 
fright. 

The  enormous  demand  for  gold-fish  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  establishment  at  Old- 
enburg alone  over  three  hundred  thousand  fish 
are  sent  to  market  every  year.  Their  price  varies 
according  to  their  size  and  beauty,  for  there  are 
grade*  of  lM*auty  in  gold-fish  ns  well  us  in  all  oth- 
er things.  They  arc  very  pretty  household  orna- 
ments, and  by  caring  for  them  and  carefully  watch- 
ing  their  liahits,  liov*  ami  girls  may  learn  their  first 
lesson  in  natural  history.  If  kept  in  a glass 
globe,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
watch  them,  for,  as  Mr.  White  says,  in  Stibome, 
“The  double  refraction  of  the  glass  and  water 
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VIII.— THE  LAMP. 

WATHO  having  given  orders,  took  it  for 
granted  they  were  obeyed,  and  that  Fa  lea 
was  all  night  long  with  Nycteris,  whose  day  it 
was.  But  Falca  could  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
sleeping  through  the  day,  and  would  often  leave 
her  alone  half  the  night.  Then  it  seemed  to 
X'yotcri*  that  the  while  lamp  was  watching  over 
her.  A*  it  was  never  per- 
milled  to  go  out — while 
she  was  awake  at  least — 
Xycteris,  except  by  shut- 
ting her  eyes,  knew  less 
about  darkness  than  she 
did  about  light.  Also, 
the  lamp  being  fixed  high 
overhead,  and  in  the  crti- 
tre  of  everything,  she  did 
not  know  much  about 
shadows  cither.  The  few 
there  were  fell  almost 
entirely  on  the  floor,  or 
kept  like  mice  about  the 
foot  of  the  walls. 

Once,  when  she  was 
thus  alone,  there  came 
the  noise  of  a far-off 
rumbling : she  bad  never 
before  heard  a sound  of 
which  she  did  not  know 
the  origin,  and  here, 
therefore,  was  a new 
sign  of  something  Ik*- 
yoml  these  chamber*. 
Then  came  a trembling, 
then  a shaking;  the 
lamp  dropped  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor  with 
a great  crash,  and  she 
fell  as  if  both  her  eyes 
were  hard  shut  and  both 
her  hands  over  them. 
She  concluded  that  it 
was  the  darkness  that 
had  made  the  rumbling 
nml  the  shaking,  and 
ni shing  into  the  room, 
had  thrown  down  the 
lamp.  She  sat  trem- 
bling. The  noise  and 
the  shaking  ceased,  but 
the  light  did  not  return. 
The  darkucss  had  eaten 
it  upt 

Her  lamp  gone,  the 
desire  at  once  awoke  to 
get  out  of  her  prison. 
She  scarcely  knew  what 
out  meant ; out  of  one 
room  into  another,  where 
there  was  not  even  a di- 
viding door,  only  mi 
open  arch,  was  all  she 
knew  of  the  world.  But  suddenly  she  reracm- 
bered  that  she  had  heard  Falca  speak  of  the 
lamp  yoimj  out : this  must  lie  what  she  had 
meant.  And  if  the  lamp  had  gone  out,  where 
hud  it  gone  ? Surely  where  Falca  went,  ami 
like  her  it  would  come  again.  But  she  could 
not  wait.  The  desire  to  go  out  grew  irn^istiblc. 
She  must  follow  her  lieautiful  lamp!  She  must 
find  it ! She  must  sec  what  it  was  about ! 

Now  there  wus  a curtain  covering  a recess  in 
the  wall,  where  some  of  her  toys  and  gymnastic 
things  were  kept ; and  from  behind  thut  curtain 
Watlio  and  Falca  always  api>carrd,  and  lichind  it 
thev  vanished.  How  they  came  out  of  solid  wall, 
she  iiad  not  mi  idea ; all  up  to  the  wall  was  open 
space,  ami  all  lM*yoml  it  seemed  wall ; but  clearly 
the  first  and  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  feel 
her  way  liehiml  the  curtain.  It  was  so  dark  that 
a eat  could  not  have  caught  the  largest  of  mice. 


represents  them,  when  moving,  in  a shifting  and 
changeable  variety  of  dimensions,  shade*,  mid 
colors,  while  the  two  medium*,  assisted  by  the 
concavo-convex  shape  of  the  vessel,  magnify  and 
distort  them  vastly.”  Still,  the  fish  may  be  health- 
ier if  kept  in  uii  aquarium,  as  it  allows  more  sur- 
face to  the  water,  and  consequently  more  air  and 
ventilation.  In  any  ease,  fresh  water  should  be 
given  the  fish  at  least  every  other  day,  and  if  the 
glotie  or  aquarium  lie  ornamented  with  rocks  and 
water-grasses,  the  fish  should  be  carefully  dipped 
' out  once  a week,  and  the  rocks  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  all  impurities. 

Although  tlie  fish  draw  nourishment  from  ani- 
malcule* supplied  by  the  water,  and  wilt  live  a 
I long  time  without  other  food,  it  is  advisable  to 
, feed  them  by  throwing  bread-crumbs,  or  flies  and 
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other  small  insects,  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  eagerness  with  whieh  they  dart  for  them 
proves  them  to  be  welcome.  Care  should  l*e  tak- 
en not  to  scatter  more  brend-cnimlM  than  will  Ik* 
immediately  eaten,  for  bread  sours  very  quickly, 
and  renders  the  water  impure.  In  changing  the 
water  the  fish  should  never  be  subjected  to  any 
sudden  variation  of  teiii(M*ratura,  a*  the  shock  pro 
•bleed  by  a violent  change  from  water  of  medi- 
um temperature,  which  is  always  best,  to  ice-cold, 
might  min  the  whole  stock  of  an  aquarium  in  an 
instant. 

The  ingenious  Chinese  mnke  great  pets  of  their 
gold-fish,  and  with  patience  teach  them  many 
tricks,  micIi  as  eating  from  their  hands,  or  rush- 
ing to  lie  feii  at  the  tinkle  of  a bell. 

The  gold-fish  In-longs  to  the  genus  Cyprinun, 
or  the  great  carp  family,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  golden  carp. 
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Nycieris  could  nee  better  than  &nv  cat,  but  now 
her  great  eye*  were  nut  of  lb®  mint  Meat  u*e  tu 
her.  As  she  went  she  trod  upon  a piece  of  the 
broken  lamp.  She  had  never  wum  shoes  or 
stockman,  and  the  fragment,  tnough.  Doing  of  soft 
alabaster,  it  did  not  cut,  yet  hurt  her  foot.  Site 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  as  it  bad  not  been 
there  before  the  darkness  came,  site  suspected 
that  it  had  to  do  with  tha  inuip  She  knelt, 
therefore,  and  searched  with  her  hand*,  and  bring- 
ing two  large  pieces  together,  renognized  tin* 
shape  of  the  lamp.  Therewith  it  flashed  u|>on 
her  that  the  lamp  w»#  dead,  that  tht*  broken  ness 
was  the  death  of  which  she  bad  read  without  un- 
derstanding, that  the  darkness  had  killed  the 
lamp.  What,  then,  could  Falca  have  meunt  when 
abe  spoke  of  the  lamp  going  out  t There  was  the 
lamp — dead,  indeed,  and  so  changed  that  she 
would  never  have  taken  it  for  u lamp  hut  for  the 
sh»j«\  No,  it  was  not  the  lamp  any  more  now 
it  was  dead,  for  all  that  made  it  a lump  was  gone, 
namely,  the  bright  shining  of  it.  Then  it  must 
lie  the  shine,  the  light,  that  hail  gone  out ! Tlmt 
must  be  what  Falca  meant—  and  it  must  be  some- 
where in  the  other  place  lu  the  wall.  She  started 
afresh  after  it,  und 
groped  her  way  to  thu 
curtain. 

Now  she  hail  never 
in  Iter  life  tried  to  get 
out,  and  did  not  know 
how ; but  instinctively 
site  began  to  move  her 
hands  at>oiit  over  one 
of  the  walls  liehlnd  the 
curtain,  half  expecting 
them  to  go  into  it,  as  she 
supposed  Watho  and 
Falca  did.  llut  the 
wall  repelled  lier  with 
iuexorablo  hardness, 
and  sbo  turned  to  tin* 
one  opposite.  In  so 
doing  she  act  her  foot 
upon  ait  ivory  die,  and 
as  it  met  sharply  the 
same  spot  the  broken 
alabaster  hod  already 
hurt,  she  fell  forward 
with  her  outstretched 
hands  against  the  wall. 

Something  gave  way, 
and  she  tumbled  out  of 
tlte  cavern. 

DL- OUT. 

But,  alas ! mit  was 
very  much  like  »»,  for 
the  mi  me  enemy,  the 
darkness,  was  here  also. 

The  next  moment,  how- 
ever,  came  a great  glad- 
ness— u fire-fly,  w Ilk'll 
hod  wandered  in  from 

the  garden.  She  saw  the  tiny  spark  in  the  dis- 
tance. With  slow  pulsing  ebb  and  throb  nf  light, 
it  came  pushing  itself  through  the  air,  drawim; 
nearer  and  nearer,  with  tliat  motion  which  more 
resembles  swimming  than  dying,  und  the  light 
seemed  the  source  of  its  own  motion. 

“My  lamp  1 my  lamp  f*  cried  Xvctcri*.  “ It  is 
the  shiningneas  of  my  lamp,  which  the  cruel  dark- 
ness  drove  out.  My  good  lamp  ha*  been  waiting 
for  me  here  all  the  time  1 It  knew  I would  come 
after  it,  and  waited  to  lake  me  with  it.” 

She  followed  the  fire-fly.  which,  like  herself, 
was  seeking  the  way  out  If  it  did  not  know  the 
war,  it  was  yet  light ; and  because  all  light  is  one, 
any  light  may  serve  to  guide  to  mure  light.  If 
she  was  mistaken  iti  thinking  it  the  apirit^»f  her 
lamp,  it  was  of  the  same  spirit  as  her  lamp — and 
had  wings.  The  gold-green  jet  boat,  driven  by 
light,  went  throbbing  liefore  her  through  a long 
narrow  passage.  Suddenly  it  mse  higher,  and  the 
same  moment  Nycteris  fell  upon  nil  ascending 
stair.  She  hail  never  seen  a stair  lielbre,  and 
found  going  up  a curious  sensation.  Just  as  she 
readied  what  seemed  the  top,  the  fire-fly  ceased 
to  «hine,  and  so  disappeared.  She  was  in  utter 
darkness  once  more.  But  when  we  are  following 
the  light,  even  its  extinction  is  a guide,  if  the 


fire-fly  had  gone  on  shining,  NyctcrU  would  have 
seen  the  stair  turn,  and  would  have  gone  up  to 
Watho’s  bedroom ; wliereas  now,  feeling  straight 
before  her,  she  cumo  to  a lutched  door,  which 
after  a good  deal  of  trying  she  managed  to  open 
— -and  stood  in  a mare  of  wondering  perplexity, 
awe,  ami  delight.  What  was  it  ? Wm  it  outside 
of  her,  or  something  taking  place  in  her  head  ? 
Before  her  was  a very  long  and  very  narrow  pas- 
sage, broken  up  she  could  not  tell  how,  and 
spreading  out  above  and  on  all  sides  to  an  infinite 
height  and  breadth  and  distanec — as  if  space  it- 
self were  growing  out  of  a trough.  It  was  bright- 
er than  her  rooms  had  ever  been,  brighter  than 
if  six  alabaster  lumps  had  lieeti  bunting  in  them. 
There  was  a quantity  of  strange  streaking  and 
mottling  a!>out  it,  very  different  from  the  shape* 
on  her  walls.  She  was  in  a dream  of  ph  oeant 
perplexity,  of  delightful  bewilderment.  She  could 
not  tell  whether  she  was  upon  her  feet  or  drift- 
ing about  Like  the  fire-fly,  driven  by  the  pulses  of 
an  inward  bliss.  Hut  she  knew  little  as  yet  of 
her  inheritance.  I'licousciotuly  she  took  one 
step  forward  from  the  threshold,  and  the  girl 
who  had  Ikvii  from  her  very  birth  a troglodyte 


“NYCTERIS  OPENED  HER  EYES  AND  LOOKED  AFTER  HER  JUST  IN  TIME  TO  SEE 
1IEU  VANISH  THROUGH  A PICTURE.  “ 


stood  in  the  ravishing  glory  of  a Southern  night, 
lit  by  a perfect  moon — not  the  moon  of  our  North- 
ern clituc,  but  a muon  like  silver  gluwing  in  a 
furnace — a moon  one  could  see  to  Im?  a glebe — 
not  far  off,  a mere  flat  disk  on  the  face  of  the 
blue,  but  hanging  down  half  way.  and  looking  as 
if  one  could  see  all  round  it  by  a mere  bending 
of  the  neck. 

“It  i*  my  lamp !”  slic  said,  and  stood  dumb 
with  parted  lips.  She  looked  and  felt  as  if  she 
Imd  been  standing  there  ui  silent  ecstasy  from 
the  beginning. 

“ No,  it  is  not  my  lamp,”  she  said,  after  a while ; 
“ it  is  the  mother  of  all  the  lamps." 

And  with  that  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  spread 
out  her  hands  to  the  nmon.  She  could  not  in  the 
least  hare  told  w hat  was  in  her  miml,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  in  reality  just  a begging  of  the  moon  to 
be  what  she  wiu» — that  precise  incredible  splen- 
dor hung  in  the  far-off  roof,  that  very  glory  essen- 
tial to  the  being  of  poor  girls  born  and  bred  in 
caverns.  It  was  a resurrection — nay,  a birth  it- 
self— to  Nycturia.  What  the  vast  blue  sky,  stud- 
ded with  tiny  sparks  like  the  heads  of  diamond 
nails,  could  be;  what  the  moon,  looking  so  disso- 
lutely (•intent  with  light — why,  she  knew  less 
about  them  than  you  and  1 1 but  the  greatest  of 


astronomer*  might  envy  the  rapture  of  such  a 
first  impression  ut  the  age  of  sixteen.  Immea- 
surably imperfect  it  was,  but  false  the  impression 
could  not  lie,  for  she  saw  with  the  eyes  made  for 
seeing,  and  saw  indeed  what  many  men  are  too 
wi.%?  to  aw*. 

As  she  knelt,  something  softly  flapped  her,  em- 
braced her,  stroked  her,  fondled  her.  .She  rose  to 
her  feed,  but  Raw  nothing,  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  It  was  likest  a woman's  breath.  For  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  air  even,  hail  never  breathed 
the  still  new-born  freshness  of  the  world.  Her 
breath  had  come  to  her  only  through  long  pas- 
sages und  spirals  in  the  rock.  Still  less  did  she 
know  of  the  air  alive  with  motion — of  that  thrice 
blessed  thing,  the  wind  of  a summer  night.  It 
was  like  a spiritual  wine,  filling  her  whole  being 
with  au  intoxication  of  purest  joy.  To  breathe 
was  a perfect  existence.  It  e coined  to  her  tin? 
light  itself  she  drew  into  her  lung*.  Possessed 
by  the  power  of  the  gorgeous  night,  she  seemed 
at  one  ami  the  same  moment  annihilated  and 
glorified. 

Nlie  wa*  in  the  open  passage  or  gallery  that 
ran  round  the  lop  of  the  garden  walls,  between 
the  cleft  battlements, 
but  she  did  not  once 
look  down  to  see  what 
lay  beneath.  Her  soul 
was  drawn  to  the  vault 
above  her,  will)  its  lamp* 
and  its  endless  room. 
At  last  she  burst  into 
tears,  und  her  heart  was 
relieved,  as  the  night 
itself  is  relieved  by  its 
lightning  und  rain. 

And  now  she  grew 
thoughtful.  She  must 
hoard  this  splendor. 
What  a little  ignorance 
her  jailers  hud  made  of 
her  1 Life  was  a mighty 
bliss,  and  they  had 
scraped  hers  to  the 
bare  lioue.  They  must 
not  know  that  she 
knew.  .She  must  hide 
her  knowledge — hide  it 
even  from  her  own 
eyes,  keeping  it  close 
in  Iter  Iwmira,  content 
to  know  that  she  had 
it,  even  when  she  could 
not  brood  on  its  pres- 
ence, feasting  her  eyes 
with  its  glory.  She 
turned  from  the  vision, 
therefore,  with  a sigh  of 
utter  bliss,  and  with 
soft  quiet  steps  and 
groping  hands  stole 
back  into  the  darkness 
of  the  rock.  What  was 
darkuppa  or  the  laziness  of  Time's  feet  to  one 
who  had  seen  what  she  had  that  night  seen  t 
She  was  lifted  above  all  weariness,  above  all 
wrong. 

When  Falca  entered,  she  uttered  a cry  of  terror. 
But  Nvcteris  called  to  her  not  to  lie  afraid,  and 
told  her  how  there  had  come  a rumbling  and  a 
shaking,  and  the  lamp  had  fallen.  Then  Falca 
went  and  inUI  he*  mistress,  and  within  iui  hour  a 
new  globe  hung  in  the  place  of  the  old  one.  Nyc- 
teris  thought  it  did  not  look  so  bright  and  clear 
as  the  former,  but  she  made  no  lamentation  over 
the  change ; she  was  far  too  rich  to  heed  it.  For 
now,  prisoner  a*  she  knew  herself,  her  heart  was 
full  of  glorv  and  gladness;  at  times  she  had  to 
hold  herself  from  jumping  up  and  going  dancing 
and  singing  about  the  room.  When  she  slept, 
instead  of  dull  dream*,  she  had  splendid  visions. 
There  were  time*,  it  is  true,  when  she  became 
restless,  and  impatient  to  look  upon  her  riches, 
hut  then  she  would  reason  with  herself,  saying, 
“ What  doe*  it  matter  if  1 sit  here  for  ages  with 
uiy  poor  pale  lamp,  when  out  there?  a lamp  is 
burning  at  which  ten  thousand  little  huu|M  uro 
glowing  with  wonder?” 

She  never  doubted  she  bad  looked  upon  the  day 
and  the  sun,  of  which  she  had  read;  and  always 
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when  she  retd  of  the  day  nnd  the  tun,  the  had 
the  night  and  the  moon  in  her  mind ; and  when 
she  read  of  the  night  and  the  moon,  she  thought 
only  of  the  cave  and  the  lamp  that  hung  there. 

X.— THE  GREAT  LAMP. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  had  a second  op- 
portunity  of  going  out,  for  Falca,  since  the  fall  of 
the  lamp,  had  been  a little  more  careful,  ami  sel- 
dom left  her  for  long.  But  one  night,  haring  a 
little  headache,  Nycteris  lay  down  upon  her  bed, 
and  was  lying  with  her  eyes  closed,  when  she 
heard  Falca  come  to  her,  ami  fell  she  was  tend- 
ing over  her.  Disinclined  to  talk,  she  did  not 
open  her  eyes,  and  lay  quite  still.  Satisfied  that 
she  was  asleep,  Falca  left  her,  moving  so  softly 
that  her  very  caution  made  Nycteris  open  her 
eyes  and  look  after  ter — just  in  time  to  see  her 
vanish — through  a picture,  as  it  seemed,  that  hung 
on  the  wall  a long  wav  from  the  usual  place  of 
issue.  She  jumped  up,  her  heudneho  forgotten, 
and  run  In  the  opposite  direction ; got  out,  groped 
her  way  to  the  stair,  climbed,  and  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall. — Alas!  the  great  room  was  not 
so  light  as  the  little  one  she  had  left.  Why? 
Sorrow  of  sorrows ! the  great  lamp  was  gone ! 
Ilad  its  globe  fallen?  and  its  lovely  light  gone 
out  upon  great  wings,  a resplendent  fire-fly,  soar- 
ing itself  through  a yet  grander  and  lovelier 
room  ? She  looked  down  to  see  if  it  lay  anywhere 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  carpet  below,  hut  she 
could  not  even  see  the  carpet.  But  surely  noth- 
ing very  dreadful  could  have  happened — no  rum- 
bling or  shaking,  for  there  were  all  the  little 
lamps  shining  brighter  than  tefore,  not  one  of 
them  looking  as  if  any  unusual  matter  had  be- 
fallen. What  if  each  of  those  little  lamps  was 
growing  into  a#big  lamp,  and  after  being  n big 
lump  for  a while,  had  to  go  out  and  grow  a bigger 
lamp  still — out  then*,  beyond  this  out  / — Ah  ! here 
was  the  living  thing  that  would  not  be  seen,  come 
to  ter  again — bigger  to-night! — with  such  loving 
kisses,  and  such  liquid  strokings  of  her  checks 
nnd  forehead,  gently  tossing  her  hair,  nnd  deli- 
cately toying  with  it!  But  it  ceased,  and  all  was 
still.  Had  it  gone  out  ? Wlmt  would  happen 
next  ? Perhaps  the  little  lamps  had  not  to  grow 
greut  lamps,  but  to  fall  one  by  one  ami  go  out 
first  ? — With  that  came  from  below  a sweet  scent, 
then  another,  and  another.  Ah,  how  delicious  ! 
Perhaps  they  were  all  coming  to  her  only  on  their 
way  out  after  the  great  lamp! — Then  came  the 
music  of  the  river,  which  she  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sky  to  note  the  first  time.  What 
was  it?  Alas!  alas!  another  sweet  living  thing 
on  its  way  out.  They  were  all  marching  slowly 
out  in  long  lovely  file,  one  after  the  other,  each 
taking  its  leave  of  ter  as  it  passed!  It  must  be 
so : here  were  more  ami  more  sweet  sounds,  fol- 
lowing nnd  fading!  The  whole  of  the  Out  was 
going  out  again  ; it  was  nil  going  after  the  grout 
lovely  lamp  ! She  would  be  left  the  only  creature 
in  the  solitary  day ! Was  there  nobody  to  hung 
up  a now  lamp  for  the  old  one,  and  keep  the 
creatures  from  going? — She  crept  hack  to  her 
rock  very  sad.  She  tried  to  comfort  herself  by 
saying  that  anyhow  there  would  be  room  out 
there;  but  as  she  said  it  she  shuddered  at  the 
tin  night  of  rm/fy  room. 

When  next  she  succeeded  in  getting  out,  a half- 
ntoon  hung  in  the  east : u new  lamp  had  come,  she 
thought,  and  all  would  he  well. 

It  would  he  endless  to  describe  the  phases  of 
feeling  through  which  Nycteris  passed,  more  nu- 
merous and  delicate  than  thoae  of  a thousand 
changing  moons.  A fresh  bliss  bloomed  in  her 
soul  with  every  varying  aspect  of  infinite  nature. 
Kre  long  she  began  to  suspect  that  the  new  mooli 
was  the  old  moon,  gone  out  nnd  come  In  ugniit, 
like  herself ; also  that,  unlike  herself,  it  wasted 
uml  grew  again;  that  it  was  indeed  a live  thing, 
subject  like  herself  to  cuveras,  and  keepers,  and 
solitudes,  escaping  ami  shining  when  it  could. 
Was  it  a prison  like  hors  it  was  shut  in  ? and 
did  it  grow  dark  when  the  lamp  left  it  ? Where 
could  Ik*  the  way  into  it? — With  that,  first  she 
began  to  look  l« -low,  us  well  us  atevc  and  around 
her,  nnd  then  first  noted  the  tops  of  the  trees 
between  her  and  the  floor.  There  were  palms 
with  their  red-fingered  bauds  full  of  fruit,  cuca- 
ly  plus-trees  crowded  with  little  boxes  of  powder 


puffs,  oleanders  with  their  half-caste  roses,  and 
orange-trees  with  tbeir  clouds  of  young  silver 
stars  and  their  aged  balls  of  gold.  Her  eyes 
I could  see  colors  invisible  to  ours  in  the  moon- 
light, and  all  these  she  could  distinguish  well, 
though  ut  first  she  took  them  for  the  shapes  and 
colors  of  the  carpel  of  the  great  room.  She 
longed  to  get  down  among  them,  now  she  saw 
they  were  real  creatures,  but  she  did  not  know 
how.  She  went  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
wall  to  the  end  that  crossed  the  river,  but  found 
no  way  of  going  down.  Above  the  river  she 
stopped  to  gajco  with  awe  upon  the  rushing  wa- 
ter.  She  knew  nothing  of  water  but  from  what 
she  drank  and  what  she  hathed  in;  and  as  the 
moon  shone  on  the  dark,  swift  stream,  singing 
lustily  as  it  flowed,  she  did  not  doubt  the  river 
was  alive,  a swift  rushing  serpent  of  life,  going 
— out ? — whither?  And  then  she  wondered  if 
what  was  brought  into  her  rooms  had  teen  killed 
that  she  might  drink  it,  and  huve  ter  Imtli  in  it. 

Once  when  she  stepped  out  upon  the  wall,  it 
was  into  the  midst  of  a fierce  wind.  The  trees 
were  all  roaring.  Great  clouds  were  rushing 
along  the  skies,  and  tumbling  over  the  little 
lamps:  the  great  lamp  had  not  conic  yet  All 
was  in  tumult.  The  wind  seixeil  her  garments 
nnd  hair,  nnd  shook  them  as  if  it  would  tear 
them  from  her.  What  could  she  have  done  to 
make  the  gentle  creature  so  angry  ? Or  was  this 
another  creature  altogether— of  the  same  kind, 
but  hugely  bigger,  and  of  a very  different  tem- 
per mid  behavior?  But  the  whole  place  was  an- 
gry 1 Or  was  it  that  the  creatures  dwelling  in  it, 
the  wind,  and  the  trees,  and  the  clouds,  and  the 
river,  had  all  quarrelled,  each  with  all  the  rest  ? 
Would  the  whole  come  to  confusion  nnd  disor- 
der? But  as  she  gu7.cd,  wondering  and  disqui- 
eted, the  moon,  larger  than  ever  she  had  seen 
her,  came  lifting  herself  atevc  tte  horizon  to 
look,  broad  and  red  as  if  she  too  were  swollen 
with  anger  that  she  had  been  roused  from  her 
rest  by  their  noise,  and  com|H*llcd  to  hurry  up  to 
see  what  her  children  were  about,  thus  rioting 
in  her  absence,  lest  they  should  ruck  tte  whole 
frame  of  things.  And  as  she  rose,  the  loud  wind 
grew  quieter,  and  scolded  less  fiercely,  the  trees 
grew  sutler,  and  moaned  with  a lower  complaint, 
mid  the  clouds  hunted  und  hurled  themselves 
less  wildly  across  the  sky.  And  us  if  she  were 
pleased  that  her  children  obeyed  ter  very  pres- 
ence, the  moon  grew  smaller  as  she  ascended  the 
heavenly  stair;  ter  puffed  cheeks  sank,  her  com- 
plexion grew  clearer,  and  a sweet  smile  spread 
over  her  countenance,  as  peacefully  she  rose  and 
rose.  But  there  was  treasuii  and  retellion  in  her 
court ; for  ere  she  reached  the  top  of  her  great 
stairs  the  clouds  hud  assembled,  forgetting  their 
late  wars,  and  very  still  they  were  as  they  laid 
their  heads  together  and  conspired.  Then  com- 
bining, and  lying  silently  in  wait  until  she  came 
near,  they  threw  themselves  upon  her,  and  swal- 
lowed ter  up.  ltowii  from  the  roof  came  spots 
of  wet,  faster  ami  faster,  and  they  wetted  the 
cheeks  of  Nycteris;  and  what  could  they  be  but 
the  tears  of  the  moon,  crying  because  her  chil- 
dren were  smothering  her?  Nycteris  wept  too, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
stole  buck  in  dismay  to  her  room. 

The  next  lime  she  came  out  in 
fear  and  trembling.  There  wus  the 
moon  still ! away  in  tte  west — poor, 
indeed,  and  old,  und  looking  dread- 
fully worn,  as  if  alt  tip*  wild  beasts 
in  the  sky  had  teen  gnawing  at  her; 
but  there  she  was,  alive  still,  and 
able  to  shine. 

(to  us  oosTtMimn.] 


dlcss  Danes  were  making  their  terrible  descents 
upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  slaughtering  the 
peaceful  iu habitants,  and  pillaging  wherever  they 
went,  no  man  could  say  how  long  he  would  te 
free  from  molestation  and  outrage.  But  Osmund, 
throughout  the  troublous  times,  had  lived  quietly 
in  his  country  home  with  his  wife  and  beautiful 
daughter. 

The  peaceful  calm  of  his  life  was,  however, 
destined  to  te  broken.  One  evening  the  ferry- 
man was  sitting,  with  his  wife  and  child,  ou  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  after  his  day's  work.  The 
setting  sun  was  tingeing  with  roseate  glory  tte 
fleecy  banks  of  cloud,  piled  up  against  the  hori- 
zon, silvering  the  surface  of  the  rippling  lake,  and 
adding  a richer  hue  to  the  gulden  lucks  of  Os- 
mund’s darling  child.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
hurrying  footsteps  startled  the  quiet  group.  Men, 
women,  and  children  came  hastening  from  the 
neiglitering  village,  and  breathlessly,  as  they 
(Missed,  they  told  the  ferryman  that  the  terrible 
Danes  were  coming.  Quick  as  thought  Osmund 
sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  his  wife  and  child,  and 
hurried  item  into  his  ferry-boat.  Away  he  row- 
ed with  them — pulling  for  very  life — in  tte  direc- 
tion of  a small  island  in  the  loch,  densely  covered 
with  the  tall  ami  stately  fronds  of  the  royal  fern. 
He  quickly  bid  his  precious  charge*  amongst  the 
clustering  fronds,  aud  then  rowed  rapidly  back 
to  his  ferry  place.  He  had  rightly  divined  that 
the  Dimes  needed  his  assistance,  and  would  uot 
hurt  him. 

For  many  hours  of  the  ensuing  night  he  work- 
ed with  might  and  main  to  carry  the  fierce  invad- 
er* across  the  ferry.  When  they  had  all  dtsap- 
penned  on  the  op|K)*itc  bank,  Osmund  returned 
to  his  trembling  wife  and  child,  and  brought  them 
safely  bock  to  liis  cottage.  In  commemoration, 
it  is  said,  of  this  event,  the  fair  daughter  of  Os- 
mund gave  the  great  island  fern  her  father’s 
name.  Those  who  care  not  to  accept  this  fan- 
ciful  origin  of  the  name  Osmunda,  will  perhaps 
incline  to  unother  suggestion  which  has  been 
made,  that  the  generic  name  had  been  derived 
from  an  old  Saxon  won!  signifying  strength,  the 
s|ieeitie  name  indicating  its  royal  or  stately  habit 
of  growth. 


TRAVELLING  BAG  FOR  PETS. 

T ITTLE  girls  who  like  to  carry  their  pels  with 
XJ  them  on  a journey  will  te  glad  to  know  bow 
to  make  this  pretty  ami  convenient  liag,  by  means 
of  which  Fido  and  Muff  can  travel  like  princes. 
The  bag  is  made  of  black  leather,  and  is  closed 
on  the  side  with  a luck  and  kev  and  clamps.  The 
(MK'ket  for  holding  the  dog  is  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  nine  inches  and  a half  high.  The  front  is 
cut  out,  leaving  a margin  on  the  edges  an  inch 
und  a half  wide,  and  the  opening  is  filled  with  a 
wire  screen,  through  which  the  little  prisoner  can 
see  and  breathe  freely.  For  protection,  the  screen 
is  covered  by  two  leather  flaps,  fastened  one  nt 
the  liottom  ami  one  at  the  top  of  the  bag,  which 
overlap  each  other,  and  are  secured  bjr  steel 
clasps. 


The  Royal  Fern. — A legend  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  time 
of  the  Dunisli  invasions  of  Britain, 
explanatory  of  the  generic  name  of 
Osmunda — an  island,  covered  with 
large  specimens  of  this  fern,  figur- 
ing prominently  in  the  story.  Os- 
niund.Mlie  ferryman  of  I/wh  Tyne, 
had  a beautiful  child,  who  was  the 
pride  of  his  life  and  the  joy  of  his 
heart.  Iu  those  duvs,  when  the  mor- 
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WE  do  not  print  all  letters  received,  as  some 
are  too  long,  and  others  simply  ask  a ques- 
tion, to  which  we  give  an  answer.  Here  is  a pret- 
ty letter  which  needs  no  comments : 

I nm  a little  boy  eleven  ream  old,  and  have  been  living 
In  Smith  Carolina,  hut  In»t  summer  1 got  hurt  while 
[■living  with  the  l*oys,  nn<l  have  been  sick  ever  since. 

1 have  not  walked  for  five  months.  My  dii  rents  have 
brought  me  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  when  I cniibl 
have  gi»od  doctor’s  care.  My  cousin,  who  lives  In  New 
York,  very  kindly  sends  me  Warper’s  Vatina  1‘eopU, 
and  I want  to  tell  von  how  much  I enjoy  It.  I am  very 
lonely  lying  still  all  the  time,  lint  tint  hoys  come  to  sr* 
me, and  one  of  them  has  two  rahhlta  for  me  when  I am 
able  to  take  rare  of  them.  I wish  all  the  little  boys 
and  girl*  cookl  have  your  paper,  It  Is  so  nice. 

iloaaoa  F.  Mvtcuimmim. 

“ Fred,” of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  writes: 

1 have  a handsome  yellow  cat  named  Golcly.  My 
cousins  flow  aril  and  Charlie  have  a cat  named  Blacky, 
and  a dog  named  J ac k.  Papa  read*  ns  Harper’s  Young 
ItvpU  every  Sunday,  and  1 like  It  very  much. 

Hnx  arc  some  very  pleasant  words  from  J.  E. 
Wood  bridge,  Duluth,  Minnesota: 

1 wish  to  tell  you  how  I like  your  piqicr.  I do  rrally 
like  it.  1 wish  you  would  pul  hoys’  plec<  s In  the  )■«- 
[wr  for  spraking  in  school.  I live  In  Duluth,  un  the 
•lion-  of  a very  Dig  lake— the  biggest  in  the  world,  1 
think.  I am  seven  yrara  old.  1 have  a little  yellow 
dog,  and  he  grlua  when  he  Is  pleased. 

James  Long. — The  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  school-ship  St.  Mary's  are  easily  patted  hy 
any  achool-boy  of  moderate  ability,  hut  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  applicant  be  physically  sound, 
and  of  good  moral  character.  Neither  money  nor 
influence  is  needed  to  gain  admission,  and  the  ex- 
pense on  entering  is  confined  to  the  cost  of  outfit 
and  uniform.  You  can  make  fuller  inquiries  of 
iHtrid  R.  W etmore,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nautical  School,  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  or  on  board  the  St.  Mary's, 
which  is  now  in  winter-quarters  at  lire  foot  of  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  city. 

C.  D.  F. — The  measurement  of  glasses  for 
“ Boy’s  Telescope"  refers  to  the  focus,  not  to  the 
sue  of  glass.  Any  reliable  opticlun  will  supply 
vou  with  the  lenses. 

Acres  P. — Your  answers  to  puzzles  are  correct. 
We  do  not  know  the  address  of  Lulu  W.,  but  will 
print  it  if  she  will  send  it  to  us. 

*‘  Lor  me,”  Dubuque. — Your  account  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  is  correct,  and  very  neatly  written,  but 
aa  it  is  almost  the  same  as  those  wc  have  already 
printed,  we  do  not  give  it. 

“ Max.” — Your  numerical  charade  is  very  good, 
but  eonumn  too  many  repetitions  of  the  same  let- 
ter to  be  perfect ; therefore  we  do  not  print  it. 

Axswkrs  sent  by  R.  Dunlop  Foster,  Chicago,  to 
mathematical  puzzles  are  correct,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  if,  which  is  not  carries!  back  to  the 
original  amount  pottCMed  by  the  poor  old  man 
when  the  water-spirit  made  his  first  offer. 

M.  A.  C.,  Rochester,  writes : I have  commenced 
taking  your  little  paper,  and  I write  now  to  tell 
you  that  1 am  delighted  with  it.  I read  it  to  my 
link  hers  and  sisters,  who  are  very  much  interest- 
ed iu  the  story  of  “ The  llravc  Swiss  Hoy.” 

J.  E.  B.,  another  bright  little  girl,  gives  us  a 
scolding,  which  we  hope  she  will  retract  before 
kmg. 

II.  A.  T. — We  can  not  give  any  puzzles  not  ac- 
companied by  fall  name  and  address  of  the  send-  I 
er,  as  well  as  the  answers. 

Tiik  following  communication  from  a youthful 
reader  in  Washington,  D.  will  be  of  interest  to  i 
young  bicyclists  in  other  cities : 

ITcre  in  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distance*,  where 
uuuy  of  the  streets  are  100  feet  wide  and  the  aveuues 


ICO,  the  speed  of  the  bicycle  aurpasoct  even  that  of  the 
horse. 

Many  of  the  atreets  are  " concrete,"  and  a run  over 
them  is  sure  to  b«  attended  with  boundless  pleasure, 
and  often  a race. 

There  are  about  thirty  bicyclists  in  the  city,  twenty 
of  whura  lucre  formed  a’ club.  To  see  them,  with  tln-fr 
blue  caps  and  leather  leggings,  six  abreast,  coming 
down  the  Avenue  with  their  anna  folded,  causes  many 
an  eqneetriaii  to  spur  up  his  horwu  In  vslu. 

Through  the  aomuinding  village*  it  ia  a common 
occurrence  lo  see  eight  or  leu  hlcycllsta  pass,  especially 
on  public  holidays. 

Many  riders  have  a small  bell  attached  to  the  handle, 
which  is  rung  aa  an  alann  to  pedretrisns,  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hicycie  Is  as  devoid  of  noise  aa  that  of 
the  ligrr.  In  the  evening  a Inntern  a I an  I*  hung  on  the 
axle  of  the  driving-wheel  between  the  spokes,  and  the 
noiseless  and  rapid  approach  ol  such  a ml  light  might 
suggest  to  a stranger  thoughts  of  the  Infernal  regions. 

In  conclusion,  I will  ssy  that  bicycling  la  the  most 
exhilarating  and  Invigorating  pastime  fur  boy*  ever 
yet  discovered.  If.  L.  CL 


THE  CAT  SHOW. 

A THANKHOIVINO  EPISODK. 
Br  MRS.  W.  J.  DATS, 

Acnioa  nr“Tiia  Pxiurwa  Im.kwavb." 


TrES,  next  iiHKith  comes  that  old,  everlasting 
JL  Thanksgiving- day.  I wonder  why  we  have 
to  spend  more  than  half  of  it  at  the  dinner  table !” 
“Suppose  we  don’t?  Let  us  strike  out  on  a 
new  tad.” 

“ What  can  we  do?  Grandmother’*  pumpkin 
pies  must  be  eaten,  and  grandfather's  great  tur- 
key must  be  carved.” 

“ Well,  Charlie,  I like  originality.” 

“What  is  that.  Sue? — anything  in  the  candy 
shop  ?” 

“ You  dreadful  boy  I You  are  just  too — ” 
“Sweet  for  anything,”  put  In  Charlie. 

Sue  jumped  up  aud  tried  to  box  his  ears;  hut 
she  chased  him  out  into  the  hall,  and  tripped 
over  the  mats,  and  away  he  went  up  the  stain*, 
and  stood  laughing  at  her  aa  she  gathered  up  her 
worsted-work. 

“ If  7 were  a gentleman,”  said  Sue,  in  her 
haughtiest  manner,  “ 1 would  assist  my  friends 
when  misfortune  overtook  them.” 

“ near ! hear !”  cried  Charlie. 

“ I had  the  nicest  little  plan  to  propose,”  she 
went  on. 

“ What  was  it.  Sue?”  said  Charlie,  whoso  curi- 
osity waa  aroused. 

“ Not  a wortl  more  to  one  so  ungallant,  so  very 
rude.” 

“Ah,  Sue  dear,”  coaxed  Charlie,  coming  down 
and  putting  his  arm  around  her,  “you  are  the 


we  could  do  something  for  somebody,  which  wuuld 
make  him  thankful,  wouldn't  it  be  nicer.” 

“ And  who  did  you  think  of  ?” 

“ 1 thought  of  old  black  Betsey  and  her  hus- 
band, they  l>oth  are  so  old  and  so  poor.  Suppose 
we  give  them  a dinner  ?” 

“All  by  ounscivee  ? Where  would  we  get  the 
money  ?” 

“We  will  have  an  exhibition  of  cats.  I will 
borrow  Aunt  May's  old  tabby,  ami  John’s  big 
Tom,  and  Lulie  Bril’s  five  white  kittens,  and  we 
have  our  own,  and  you  can  get  others,  and  we 
will  rig  up  a room  in  the  barn,  and  put  placards 
up,  and  I will  tie  bright  rihltont*  on  all  their 
necks,  and  we’ll  charge  ten  cents  for  grown  peo- 
ple and  five  cent*  for  children,  and — oh,  I don’t 
know  what  else.” 

“ Splendid  I” 

The  idea  suited  Charlie,  and  no  time  must  l>e 
lost  Every  day  was  valuable.  Mother  waa  con- 
sulted, ami  hud  no  objections.  Father  gave  per- 
mission to  use  the  harness-room.  The  eats  were 
borrowed : big  eats  and  little  cats,  sleepy  old 
pussies  and  lively  young  kits,  gray  cats,  white 
cats,  and  “ cherry -colored  cats,”  as  the  placard 
read.  “ For  one  day  only,”  was  also  on  the  pla- 
card. Charlie  was  door-keeper,  ami  a busy  time 
had  Sue  in  keeping  peace  among  the  pussies. 
They  screamed  and  scratched,  and  kept  up  a per- 
fect Pinafore  chorus,  until  the  chi  hi  wished  she 
was  deaf,  or  could  give  them  all  opium ; but  the 
day  wore  on.  ami  all  the  children  of  their  ac- 
quaintance cnjqyed  the  sport,  and  not  a few  of 
the  elders  looked  in  upon  them.  By  evening 
Charlie  was  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a full 
money-box,  but  his  face  grew  long  as  be  counted 
tlte  pennies.  In  reply  to  Sue’s  eager  query  of 
“ How  much  ?” 

“ Only  two  dollars  and  a half,”  was  bis  deject- 
ed reply. 

“ Well,  we  can  buy  lots  of  things  with  that,”  said 
Sue,  whose  knowledge  of  marketing  was  limited. 
“ I am  afraid  it  will  take  nil  for  the  turkey.” 

“ Then  we’ll  get  chickens,”  said  Sue. 

“ And  how  about  cranberry  jelly  ?” 

“ Mother  will  give  us  apples  from  her  barrel.” 
“And  celery,  and  sweet-potatoes,  and  all  the 
other  goodies  ?” 

“We  must  make  it  all  do.  I will  go  to  Mr. 
Scott,  the  grocer,  and  tell  him  we  want  every- 
thing at  the  very  lowest  price.” 

“ Well,  1 leave  it  ull  to  you,”  said  Charlie,  with 
masculine  disduin  of  details,  aud  scorn  for  so 
small  a sum. 

“ That  is  right  You’ll  see  how  I will  manage,*’ 
said  Sue,  confidently. 


“ WHAT  DOSE  GUILLEN  BIN  ABOUT r 


nicest  little  sister  in  the  world,  if  you  did 
want  to  box  my  ear'  Now  tell  us  the 
plan,  that’s  a darling.” 

“ Well,  it  isn’t  much,  after  all ; it  is 
only  that  I want  to  make  Thanksgiving 
a little  more  of  a reality,  aud  1 thought- 
now,  Charlie,  don’t  laugh  at  me — that  if 
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And  manage  ahe  did. 

Thanksgiving  wi»  u cold,  bleak  day,  and  old 
black  Iktsgjr  bad  no  idea  of  leaving  ber  li  reside 
for  church. 

“ 1 can  give  my  tanka  jiat  aa  well  one  place  as 
anodder,"  *«id  ehe,  in  reply  to  a sweet  coaxing 
voice  which  whs  urging  her  to  go  out. 

“Now  please  ju*t  go  to  oblige  me.  Aunt  Bet- 
iwj,"  said  8ue;  “Charlie  and  I want  yon  and 
Uncle  Jake  to  go  to  church  for  a very  particular 
reason.  You  can  not  refuse  roe,  1 am  sure.” 

The  old  woman  grumbled  and  Molded  and 
.shuttled  atrout  in  a discontented  wuy,  but  the 
pleading  little  Sue  stood  Jinn,  and  gave  an  exult- 
ing shout  an  she  dually  closed  the  door  upon  t>oth 
of  them. 

“Hurrah!”  exclaimed  Charlie,  and  then  they 
both  went  hi  work. 

The  poor  little  cabin  had  to  he  swept  and  dust- 
ed, and  all  the  cracked  crockery  well  wiped,  hut 
ikic  had  tied  on  a great  big  apron,  ami  Charlie 
pinned  on  a huge  towel,  and  declared  himself 
head  waiter.  Then  the  market-basket,  carefully 
-concealed  in  the  wood-shed,  hud  to  be  unpacked, 
and  Sue’*  mother  hud  given  a bright  rod  table- 
cover,  and  all  sorts  of  nice  little  things  to  ttll  up 
corners ; and  when  at  lust  everything  was  act 
out,  and  green  boughs  hung  over  the  doom,  and 
the  ready-cook cd  turkey  was  fitting  over  again  in 
the  oven,  and  the  dinner  was  ready.  Sue  and  Char- 
lie hid  themselves  behind  a door  and  waited  for 
Aunt  Betsey  and  Uncle  Jake.  Slowly  the  old 
people  came  grumbling  home  as  .they  had  grum- 
bled out.  They  were  old  and  stiff  and  poor,  and 
what  was  there  to  be  thankful  for*  For  the 
rheumatism  * Yes,  if  God  willed  it,  said  Aunt 
Betsey,  who,  however,  was  far  from  cheerful. 

They  pushed  open  the  door,  and  the  savory 
smell  of  cooking  saluted  them. 

44  Hi,  Uncle  Jake,  what  you  tink  o'  diaf  what's 
-dc  moanin'  of  all  dis  yer?”  said  Aunt  Betsey. 

Uncle  Jake's  mouth  opened  wide,  as  if  the  bet- 
ter to  iuhnle  the  rich  odors. 

“Who's  bin  hiyar*  What  dose  chillcn  bin 
.about l*  Good  gracious  me!  if  dis  ain't  a dinner 
fit  fur  a king.” 

Uncle  Jake’s  grin  burst  into  a laugh. 

4*  Ob  my ! dey  meant  we  should  tiali  a Tanks- 
givin’  in  yearnest and  the  two  old  souls  shook 
their  sides  with  laughter. 

44  Do  good  laird  brews  dose  chillen,  an'  give 
'em  as  taukfnl  hearts  as  we  hub  dis  day!”  said 
Aunt  Betsey. 

Sue  and  Charlie  had  meant  to  give  a glorious 
war-whoop  and  shout,  hut  their  voices  would  not 
come,  and  when  they  looked  at  each  other  the 


tears  enme  welling  up 
from  their  tender  little 
hearts. 

“Come,  Sue,”  said 
Charlie,  "let  us  get 
away  without  their 
seeing  us.  Who  ever 
thought  a eat  show 
would  make  two  peo- 
(ile  so  glad !” 

They  went  home  to 
their  own  dinner  with 
a new  idea  of  Thanks- 
giving-day; it  seemed 
a better  and  a fresher 
feast  ; and  after  tlie 
day  was  done  and  the 
stars  came  out  twink- 
ling their  thanks,  and 
the  child reu,  tired  with 
play  and  glad  to  rest,  laid  down  their  sleepy  heads  I 
on  their  pillows,  their  angels  whispered  softly  ‘ 
dreams  of  peace  and  joy. 
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PIOS  DRAWN  WITn  rorR  EYES  SHIT. 


BLIND  PIGS. 

other  evening,  seated  around  the  table  as 
I usual,  we  had  a hearty  laugh  over  a new 
idea  that  Bob  Itad  learned  from  one  of  bis  school- 
mates. 

“ Now  you  all  take  a pencil  and  piece  of  pa- 
per,” he  directed,  “ and  try  to  draw  a pig  with 
your  eye#  shut.” 

44 1 can't  draw  a pig  with  my  eyes  open,”  said 
Mamie. 

“That’s  just  the  reason,"  said  Bob.  “Now 
look  here:  begin  at  the  ears,  then  draw  the  nose, 
and  go  on  drawing  the  legs  and  the  back,  and 
when  you  think  you've  got  round  to  the  ears 
again,  put  in  the  eye,  and  then  the  tail ; but  you 
must  keep  your  eve*  shut  tight." 

So  we  each  tried  a pig.  and — well,  I would  nev- 
er eat  roast  pork  or  fried  ham  again  if  I thought 
real  pigs  were  shaped  like  ours. 

Just  try  making  one  some  dull  evening,  and 
sec  if  you  do  not  have  a good  laugh,  that  is  all. 


The  Hottest  Spot  on  Earth. — One  of  the  hot- 
test regions  on  earth  is  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  little  or  no  rain  fulls.  At  Bahrein  the  arid 
shore  has  no  fresh  water,  yet  a comparatively  nu- 
inerous  population  contrive  to  live  there,  thntiks 
to  the  copious  springs  which  break  forth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  fresh  water  Is  got 
by  diving.  The  diver,  sitting  in  his  boat,  winds 
a great  goal-skin  bug  around  his  left  arm,  the 
hand  grasping  its  mouth ; then  takes  in  hi* 
right  hand  a heavy  atone,  to  which  is  attached  a 
strong  line,  and  thus  equipped  he  plunges  in,  and 
quickly  reaches  the  bottom.  Instantly  opening 
the  liug  over  the  strong  jet  of  fresh  water,  he 
springs  up  tho  use-ending  current,  at  the  fame 
time  closing  the  bag,  and  is  helped  alioard.  The 
stone  is  then  hauled  up,  and  the  diver,  after 
taking  n breath,  plunge*  again.  The  source  of 
the  copious  submurine  spring*  is  thought  to  lie  Face-Tainting. — Chinese  men  do  not  paint 

in  the  green  hill*  of  Osman,  flume  6«o  or  600  their  faces,  either  on  the  stage  or  elsewhere,  but 


miles  distant. 


Acres  of  Perfume. — Borne  idea  of  the  magni. 
tilde  of  the  business  of  raising  sne*t-*ccntcd 
flowers  for  their  perfume  may  tie  gathered  from 
tlie  fact  thul  Europe  mid  British  India  alone  con- 
sume about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief 
perfume  yearly.  There  is  one  great  perfume 
distillery  at  Cannes,  in  France,  which  uses  yearly 
about  100,000  pounds  of  acacia  flowers,  1 40,000 
pounds  of  rare  flow  - 
leave 


in  Jupun  Motors  in  certain  play*  are  painted  on 
the  face  with  bright  streaks  of  red  paint,  put  on 
usually  on  each  side  of  the  eye*.  The  kind  of 
(minting  is  exactly  that  of  savage*.  It  is  a curi- 
ous fact  that  this  form  of  painting,  surviving  ill 
adults  on  the  stage,  is  still  used  else  where  for  the 
decoratiou  of  young  children.  It  i*  quite  com- 
mon to  aee  children  on  festive  occasions,  when 
elaborately  dressed  by  their  parents,  further  adorn- 
ed with  one  or  two  transverse  narrow  streak* 
of  bright  red  paint,  leading  outward  from  tlie 
outer  comer  of  their  eyes,  or  placed  near  that  po- 
sition. Such  a form  of  painting  possibly  existed 
|xmnd*  of  jasmine  in  ancient  time*  in  China — pcrha|M  to  distinguish 
blossoms,  and  2<*f-  . fighting  men. 

OHM  pounds  of  tube- 
rose blossoms,  to- 
gether with  an  ini- 
11101*0  quantity  of 
other  maleriul  used 
for  perfume.  Vic- 
toria, in  New  South 
Wales,  i*  a noted 
place  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  perfume- 
yielding  plants,  lie- 
cause  such  plants 
as  the  mignonette, 
sweet  verbena,  jas- 
mine, rose,  lavender, 
acncin,  heliotrope, 
rosemary,  wall-flow, 
er,  laurel,  orange, 
and  tlie  awect-seeiit- 


ANMWKRK  TO  MATHEMATICAL  PUZZLES  IN  NUMBER  2. 

No,  1 The  first  man  had  7 sheep;  the  secoqd 

man  bad  5 sheep. 

No.  2. — The  old  man  had  21  centa  when  the 
water-spirit  first  npjieured  to  him. 

No.  a. — The  grocer  had  81  eggs;  the  first  wo- 
man lioiight  lit,  the  second  woman  bought  8,  tlie 
third  4,  and  the  fourth  2. 

No.  4. — Each  sod  received  |7t>». 

axswlr  to  numerical  charade  in  number  2. 
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i Has  raw’s  Yount.  Pbotlr  *»ll  l*  iuutd  every  Tbb- 

, day.  and  may  be  had  at  ike  lu  [lowing  rales : 

Four  cent*  a number. 

1 Single  »ub*cnpiion»  for  one  ye-1T-  f « 5®  : five  subscrip- 
cd  geranium*  grow  ; (ievrew.  one  year,  p oo  : payable  m advance,  Po»u«e  free, 
there  in  greater  per- 1 Sulneription*  may  beein  with  any  number.  When  n» 
feetiou  than  in  any  : •*  specified.  ii  will  Ik  umWttluod  that  the  subscriber 

f ‘ dc-irr*  to  cunnneiice  witli  the  number  issued  alter  the  re 
oui.  r pan  oi  «"*  o-i]>(  of  order, 

world.  Ninth  A US  - • Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-office  Money  Oi- 
truhn,  it  is  believed.  Her,  ur  Draft.  to  avoid  risk  of  loss, 
would  also  lie  a good  Published  by  HARPER  6 ItkOTHERS,  New  York 
(dace  for  the  grow- 1 
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mg  of  (icrfutuc- 
(trodueiug  plants, 
i hough  at  present 
not  much  cultivated,  , 
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ONE  TOUCH  OP  NATURE. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Aroma  nr  "Tint  Pbinuiom  Iulewavs." 

MRS.  DOl'ULAS  was  looking  over  her  shop- 
ping list,  ami  Lily 
Douglas  was  looking 
over  her  mother's  shoul- 
der. The  Christmas 
Charity  Fair  was  so 
*uon  to  bo  held  that 
Mrs.  Dougins  hail  a 
aorld  of  business  to 
attend  to,  for  of  course 
her  table  must  be  full 
of  pretty  things  suita- 
ble for  the  scuson.  Site 
was  going  out  this  morn- 
ing to  finish  all  her  pur- 
chases, and  Lily  had 
been  promised  a corner 
of  the  carriage  if  she 
would  be  as  quiet  as 
die  knew  hoar  to  be, 
and  not  take  cold.  This 
was  joyfully  acceded 
to,  for  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  shops  to 
look  nt,  could  she  not 
be  still  ? and  with  her 
new  velvet  cloak  nod 
warm  furs,  how  could 
she  take  cold  ?” 

So  she  bounced  into 
the  brougham  after  her 
mother,  and  curled  her- 
self into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  that 
there  might  be  room 
for  all  the  packages. 

Such  smiling  brown 
ryes  under  sweeping 
lashes  looked  up  at  the 
*ky  as  she  wished  for 
snow,  and  so  warm  a 
little  heart  beat  under 
the  velvet  and  furs  ns 
the  brougham  rolled 
down  the  street,  that 
more  than  one  passer- 
by  gave  her  smiles  in 
n-tum.  Thev  had  not 
long  been  out  when  the 
•now  mine  indeed,  ns  if 
just  to  oblige  the  little 
maiden;  first  in  a sulky, 
slow  way,  then  taking 
a start  as  if  it  were  in 
earnest,  down  eaitie  tile 
feathery  Hakes. 

“Oh,  mnmntn,**  she 
cried,  *'  aren’t  you  glnd  ? 

Just  look  at  the  lovely, 
lotclr  snow !” 


Knock  on  the  window,  and  tell  Patrick  to  turn 
down  town  again;  but  1 am  afruid  the  snow  will 
be  deep  before  we  can  gel  home.” 

'*  So  much  the  better,  mamma.”  exclaimed  Lily. 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad  it  has  come  !” 

Mamma  smiled  hack 
at  her  little  girl’s  radi- 
ant look,  a*  she  said, 
**  What  will  all  the  lit- 
tle poor  children  do?" 

“ Do  ?”  answered 
Lily;  "why.  they  will 
sweep  the  walks— look ! 
there  they  are  now. 
What  fun  ! I wish  1 
had  a broom,  and  a tin 
cup  for  pennies.” 
Mamma  could  have 
preached  a little,  but 
she  refrained.  She  did 
not  even  venture  to  cull 
to  Lily's  notice  the 
pinched  und  blue  noses 
and  the  chapped  hands 
of  the  little  army  of 
sweepers  which  had  so 
suddenly  appeared. 

The  brougham  stop 
perl  at  her  signal,  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  went  into 
an  immense  iny-slmp, 
while  Lily  watched  the 
movements  of  a little 
girl  who  had  attracted 
her.  TIip  child  was 
thin  and  pale;  nil  old 
raggnl  sacquc  was  her 
only  outer  garment,  and 
the  sleeves  were  so 
short  that  half  her 
arms  were  exposed  ; on 
her  head  w us  an  old  mi- 
tt imtued  straw  hat ; on 
her  feet  shoes  large 
enough  for  a woman ; 

11  faded  bit  of  cotton 
cloth  was  twi-ted  abuiit 
her  neck  ; in  her  hand 
was  a broom,  made  of  a 
bundle  of  sticks,  welt 
as  street-sweepers  use, 
She  would  make  a hasty 
ilnslt  at  the  snow,  and 
then,  as  if  struggling 
between  duly  and  plea- 
sure, would  rush  from 
her  sweeping  to  the 
shop  window,  and  gaze 
with  an  eager  ulid  fas- 
cinated inteutness  at 
the  toys  within.  Lily 
looked  at  her  until  she 
became  tired ; then, 
impatient  of  restraint. 
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“Yes,”  said  mamma,  abstractedly,  reading  olf 
her  list;  "one  dozen  decorated  caudles;  three 
1 screens,  gilt ; six  lace  tidies ; fifteen  yards  blue  rih- 
I bon;  dolls— oil,  Lily,  I have  forgotten  the  dolls, 
j and  I must  have  them  in  time  to  dress  them. 


"AWT  THKY  LOVELY?  AND  ARE  THEY  ALL  REALLY  YOURS?" 
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she  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  nmi  went  into 
the  shop  after  her  mother;  but  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  down  nt  the  end  of  the  counter,  surrounded 
by  people,  and  in  front  of  Lily,  near  the  door, 
was  a basket  of  dolla  gazing  up  at  her  with  be- 
witcliingly  inviting  glances.  She  began  to  name 
them — Jessie,  Matilda,  Clarissa,  Marguerite,  ('loo- 
patra — no,  she  concluded,  she  wouldn’t  have  Cleo- 
patra. What  should  this  other  darling  be  named  ? 
— Rosamond. 

“ lk»  you  think  Rosamond  a pretty  name  t” 
said  a tituid  little  twee  near  her.  It  came  from 
tin* girl  she  hud  watched  from  the  carriage  window. 

“ Well,  not  very,”  answered  Lily ; “ but  you  see 
I have  such  a large  family  that  I don’t  know  what 
to  call  them  all.  What  name  do  you  like  best?*' 
“ Oh,  I like  almost  anything — something  short 
and  sweet  for  such  beauties.  Ain’t  they  lovely  ? 
and  arc  they  all  really  your*  ?” 

“ I’m  playing  they  are  mine,  and  that  I keep  an 
orphan  asylum.  Don’t  you  want  to  lie  a nurse 
“ Oh,  if  you’d  let  me !— but  I’m  too  dirty.” 
“No  matter  for  that.  See  how  the  darlings 
smile  at  you.  I mean  to  ask  mamma  to  buy  them 
all.  See,  1 ean  get  one  in  my  muff : she  goes  in 
beautifully.” 

“ So  she  does ; but  I like  the  one  that’s  asleep 
best.  She’s  awful  cunning.  Have  they  any  teeth, 
and  real  hair?” 

“ They  are  just  cutting  their  teeth,  and  that's 
the  reason  I want  a good  nurse ; they  are  so  trou- 
blesome, They  haven’t  much  hair,  just  a little 
bang  under  their  caps.” 

A little  what !" 

“Their  hair  U banged  like  mine — don't  you 
see?— cut  short  right  across  their  foreheads,  so 
it  don’t  come  in  their  eyes : that  la  Charles  the 
First  style — so  my  aunt  Tilly  says.” 

“ Oh,  how  I wish  I had  just  one  doll !” 

“ Haven't  you  one  ?” 

“ N’o ; she’s  worn  out.  Site  was  only  rags  to 
begin  with,  and  now  she’s  nothing,  since  Pott 
Smith  tossed  her  in  the  mud-puddle.” 

“That  was  just  as  hateful  as  it  could  tie.” 

“ Yes.  I cried  all  night — more  than  I did  when 
father  died,  because,  you  see,  he  never  did  nothing 
bnt  tell  roe  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  go  and  earn 
money  for  him  to  spend  in  drink.  But  my  dolly 
used  to  love  me,  and  I loved  her,  und  I always 
had  her  with  me  at  night,  and  I told  her  stories, 
and  played  she  was  a queen.” 

“ A queen  • how  funny  I” 

“ I don't  think  so.  Kvery  ribbon  I could  get  I 
dressed  her  in  it,  and  once  I found  some  binds 
which  looked  just  like  the  things  you  see  at  the 
jewellers’,  and  I put  them  on  her,  and  she  was 
giand ; hut  Pete  Smith  took  them  off  when  he 
chucked  her  into  the  mud,  and  now  she's  good 
for  nothing." 

“Little  girl,  what  are  you  lining  here?"  sud- 
denly said  a stern  voice,  and  Lily's  acquaintance 
shot  like  an  arrow  from  a I»ow,  and  liegan  plying 
vigorously  her  broom.  Mrs.  Douglas,  too.  came 
up  at  that  moment,  and  pricing  the  dolls,  ordered 
them  to  be  sent  to  her. 

“ Mamma,”  said  Lily,  softly,  “ may  I have  just 
this  one?" — showing  her  muff,  into  which  she 
had  stuffed  the  coveted  article. 

" Lily  dear,  you  don’t  want  any  more  dolls, 
surely. " 

“ Yes,  mamma,  just  this  one.” 

"Well,  take  it,  child,  though  I really  think  it 
is  foolish,  when  you  have  so  many.” 

Mrs.  Douglas  got  into  her  carriage  agr.in,  und 
Lily  jumped  in  too.  The  little  swoepe . looked 
wistfully  after  them  ; hut  the  snow  was  liecoming 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  pedestrian*,  and  she 
had  to  work  hard  to  clear  the  crossing. 

A few  days  after  this  the  Fair  was  opened,  and 
Mrs.  |b nights,  nt  Lily's  request,  placed  the  basket 
of  dolls,  which  now  were  glittering  in  pink  and 
blue  gauze,  in  the  very  centre  of  her  table  Kvery 
day  Lily  went  with  her  mother  to  the  Fair,  but 
never  without  the  one  doll,  her  mother's  latest 
gift,  in  her  arms.  Out  of  all  her  stock  of  clothing 
she  hud  dressed  it  in  the  very  prettiest  little  frock 
she  could  find,  and  wrapped  it  in  a merino  cloak. 
It  was  noticed  that  whenever  she  was  in  the  street 
she  teemed  to  be  looking  for  some  one,  and  every 
time  the  carriage  went  down  town  Lily  insisted 
upon  going  too. 


. One  morning,  to  her  aunt  Tilly's  surprise,  as  1 
they  rolled  through  the  still  snow -covered  streets, 

I Lily  shrieked  out,  “Oh,  there  she  is!  there  she 
is  ! Please,  Aunt  Tilly,  let  me  get  out." 

I Her  aunt  being  good-natured,  und  supposing 
j that  the  child  saw  one  of  her  companions,  stopped 
the  brougham,  and  away  Lily  ran.  To  the  aunt's 
horror,  she  saw  Lily  rush  up  to  a dirty  poor  little 
j creature  sweeping  the  crossing.  Taking  the  dull 
she  ho  faithfully  carried  every  day  out  of  her 
J arms,  she  put  it  In  the  little  street-sweeper's  ready 
embrace  with  a most  affectionate  manner. 

I “ There,”  she  Bald,  “ I have  been  watching  for 
; you  everyday,  and  1 have  dressed  this  dear  tiling  ' 
! all  for  you ; and  don't  you  let  Pete  Smith  throw  , 
t fur  in  the  mud-puddle.” 

| The  little  sweeper  gazed  at  her  as  if  she  were 
J an  nngcl  of  light,  hardly  daring  to  touch  the  in- 
j fatil  beauty  committed  to  her  care. 

I **  And  now,”  said  Lily,  dragging  the  girl  up  to 
the  carriage  door,  for  the  child  was  abashed  ami 
j reluctant,  “you  shall  coroe  to  the  Fair,  and  see 
! our  other  beauties : come.  Ffmae  let  her.  Aunt 
j Tilly ; she  never  has  seen  anything  so  lovely  be- 
fore.” 

j How  could  Aunt  Tilly  refuse?  Side  by  side 
j with  the  velvet  and  furs  were  the  poor  tattered 
I garments  of  the  little  sweepgr.  Side  by  side  were 
I tike  two  child  faces,  one  so  rosy  and  radiant,  the 
| other  so  pale  and  care-worn  ; and  the  brougham 
rolled  them  both  to  the  Fair. 

Kxultingly  Lily  took  the  child  up  to  her  moth- ! 
er's  table,  proudly  pointing  twit  all  its  wonderful  j 
wealth  ; but  when  they  both  bent  over  the  basket 
of  dolls  that  they  had  played  with  at  the  shop 
door  that  wintry  rooming,  and  both  little  pairs  of 
eyes  sparkled  to  behold  the  increased  beauty  of 
their  charms,  they  forgot  everything  else,  ami 
touchingly  discussed  the  merits  of  ench  dear  doll 
ns  if  they  had  been  two  little  mothers  in  a nursery. 
A passer-by  said  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  as  he  noticed 
I the  contrast  in  the  children’s  appearance,  “ * One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.’  ” 

“ Yes,”  nodded  Mrs.  Douglas,  in  reply ; and  she 
resolved  that  Lily’s  little  acquaintance  should 
have  not  only  a doll,  hut  plenty  of  good  Kami 
j clothing,  and  herself  for  a friend. 


TIIE  POCKET  BLOW  PIPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLA1KIK, 

Amina  or  " How  10  Orr  Sruuso,  ami  How  to 

Htxv  so." 

STAND  erect,  with  the  chin  turned  a little  up. 
Draw  through  the  nose  all  the  air  you  ean, 

. till  your  chest  is  brimful.  Now  place  in  the 
mouth  a piece  of  clay  pipe  stem,  say  an  inch  long, 
and  blow  through  it  as  long  and  hard  as  you  ean, 
as  if  you  wen*  trying  to  blow  out  a flame. 

Well,  what  docs  this  do?  Try  a few  whiffs,  j 
and  see.  If  not  used  to  it,  at  first  it  may  make  , 
you  feel  dull,  perhapa  dizzy.  Hut  this  soon  wears 
off.  ami  you  And  that  a few  minutes  of  this  lung- 
filling now  nud  then  through  the  day  is  working 
wonders.  The  chest  seems  to  he  actually  growing 
larger;  and  it  really  is,  for  you  are  stretching  out 
every  corner  of  it.  Hut  the  heart  and  stomach — 

• indeed,  about  all  the  vital  organa— feel  the  new 
pressure,  and  better  digestion,  brisker  circulation, 
and  a warmer  and  very  comfortable  feeling  over  ; 

the  whole  body  nre  among  the  results.  M . : 

an  oil-broker  in  New  York,  soya  that  at  thirty-six 
, he  had  a weak  voice,  stood  slouched  over  and  in* 

1 erect,  was  troubled  with  catarrh,  and  knew  too  ' 
well  what  it  was  to  have  the  stomach  and  bowels 
work  imperfectly.  Most  people  eau  not  inflate 
the  chest  so  as  to  increase  its  girth  over  two 
inches.  By  steadv  practice  til  his  little  pipe,  he 
in  about  a year  got  so  that  he  could  inflate  five 
whole  inches.  But  now  his  chest  is  noticeably 
round  and  full,  and  he  is  ns  straight  a man  as  any 
in  a dozen.  His  weak  voice  has  gone;  indeed, 
he  says  he  has  the  strong***!  voice  of  am  in  u 
choir  in  which  he  now  rings.  Tin*  nitiirrh  has 
left,  while  his  stomach  is  simply  doing  nobly. 
The  fuller  veins  in  his  hands  and  the  swifter  re- 
action when  he  bathes  tell  that  his  circulation  is 
also  stronger  and  quicker  than  formerly,  while 
In*  has  a general  health  and  buoyancy  to  which 
| he  had  long  been  a stranger.  These  are  surely 
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wonderful  change*  in  a man  of  his  age,  and  in 
that  brief  time,  and  each  change  is  plainly  for 
the  tietter,  Not  only  do  his  friends  remark  it, 
but  he  (Mights  in  telling  all  who  will  listen.  A 
lady  friend,  following  his  example,  found  her  an- 
gulur  shoulders  and  indifferent  chest  fast  improv- 
ing in  a way  most  gratifying.  A friend,  at  our 
suggestion — one  of  the  fastest  half-mile  runners* 
in  America,  by-the- way— tried  the  pipe.  In  five 
weeks  of  faithful  practice  he  so  enlarged  his  chest 
that  when  his  lungs  were  full  he  could  scarcely 
button  his  vest.  He  says  that  in  severe  running 
he  finds  his  throat  and  bronchial  tulies  do  not 
tire  as  easily  as  before,  but  are  tough  and  espial 
to  their  work,  nud  so  help  him  to  more  sustained 
effort. 

Though  all  the  results  of  this  deep  breathing 
are  not  known,  it  ean  hardly  fail  to  bring  great 
good  to  many  of  us  in-dour  people,  who  most  of 
tiie  day  never  half  fill  our  lungs,  and  nt  all  events 
it  is  very  easy  to  try.  Any  ivory-worker  will  for 
a dime  turn  you  a pipe  of  hone  or  ivory  an  inch 
long,  three-eighths  thick, ami  with  a hole  through 
it  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the 
sides  fluted  so  that  your  teeth  may  hold  it,  and 
prevent  you  from  swallowing  it.  This,  too,  can 
Ik*  readily  carried  in  the  pocket.  Try  it 

[Begun  In  Now  1 of  llaarica's  Yoons  Pson.ii,  Nov.  4.] 

TIIE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOV. 

rr.—OX  THE  TRACK . 

The  night  passed  slowlv  away.  Jus*  as  Sol 
was  pouring  his  earliest  morning  rays  into  the  lit- 
tle room  where  Walter  had  lain  unconsciously  for 
so  many  hours,  the  deeper  awoke,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  called  aloud  for  his  companion,  but,  to 
his  surprise,  received  no  answer.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  he  had  gone  to  l»ed  without 
taking  off  his  clothes,  but  he  suspected  nothing 
until  lie  saw  that  Seppi  was  not  in  the  room,  and 
at  the  same  moment  missed  the  belt  from  his 
waist  and  the  papers  from  his  pockets.  When 
the  whole  extent  of  tiie  calamity  flashed  upon  him, 
he  felt  completely  overwhelmed.  A cold  perspi- 
ration started  to  hb  face ; he  trembled  iti  every 
limb,  ami  but  for  the  support  of  the  bed,  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor.  '*  Merciful  powers !” 
he  exclaimed,  when  he  recovered  his  speech,  “ can 
it  be  possible  that  Keppi  has  robbed  me  ami 
gone  ?” 

He  rushed  to  the  door,  which  he  found  was 
locked.  After  kicking  at  it  with  great  violence 
for  some  time,  he  aroused  tiie  attention  of  Andr£, 
who  came  up.  ami,  after  opening  the  door,  demand 
cd  the  reason  of  such  behavior. 

“Where  is  Seppi  ?”  exclaimed  Walter,  paying 
no  heed  to  his  inquiries.  “ Tell  me  instantly  what 
has  become  of  him.” 

“ How  should  1 know  ?”  was  the  rough  reply. 
“He  left  the  inn  before  daybreak.” 

Walter’s  fears  were  fully  confirmed.  He  sank 
into  a chair,  and  gave  way  to  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignation. 

“ Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  being  left  alone,” 
said  Andre  ; “your  friend  told  me  last  night  that 
he  would  Im-  sure  to  return  to-morrow,  and  has 
given  me  orders  to  let  you  have  everything  you  ask 
for.” 

“ You’ve  seen  the  last  of  him,”  returned  the 
youth.  “ He  has  robl**d  me,  and  has  got  safe 
away  by  this  time.  Out  I won’t  rest  till  I have 
hunted  him  down ; and  woe  to  him  then  !” 

He  rushed  to  the  door  to  carry  out  his  purjxisc ; 
but  Andrf*  stopped  him.  “Oho,  my  fine  fellow, 
that's  what  you’re  up  to,”  said  he.  “ 1 see  now  that 
your  friend  was  right  when  lie  told  me  that  you 
were  not  quite  right  in  Hip  upper  story.  You  will 
please  stay  quietly  here  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  then  you  can  make  it  all  right  with  him  your- 
self. You  sha'ii’t  slir  out  of  this  room  till  he 
comes  back,  so  make  up  your  mind  for  it.’’ 

With  these  word*  the  fellow  quietly  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  the  room,  am)  having  locked  the 
door,  went  down  stairs  again  without  paying  fur- 
ther regard  to  Walter’s  indignant  remonstrances. 

There  lieing  no  possibility  of  escape  by  the 
door,  Walter  run  to  the  window,  and  looking  out, 
saw  that  the  window-sill  was  scarcely  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  und  tiiat  no  one  was  visible  out- 
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Ride.  His  plans  were  quickly  formed.  Tying  the’ 
sheets  together,  he  fastened  one  end  to  tlie  win- 
dow-frame, and  lowered  himself  to  the  ground. 
But  a new  difficulty  presented  itself.  Which  di- 
rection should  he  take  ? While  he  thus  stood  for 
an  instant  in  doubt,  he  heard  a shout  from  the 
window  overhead,  and  looking  up,  Itehehl  Andre,  ' 
who  bv  this  time  hud  brought  his  breakfast. 

“ What  game  is  this  you’re  up  to?”  exclaimed  | 
the  unwelcome  custodian.  “Stir  a foot  from 
there  till  I conic,  and  it  will  Ik*  the  worse  for  you." 

Paying  no  heed  to  this  threat,  Waller  ran  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  toward  the  main  road,  and 
would  perhaps  have  mode  good  his  escape  had  not 
a broad  ditch  barred  his  way,  which  he  was  in  the 
act  of  crossing,  wheu  lie  slipped,  and  was  over- 
taken by  Andr6,  who,  after  a struggle,  managed 
to  secure  his  charge. 

“ I’ve  got  you  again,  my  boy  1”  said  his  captor, 
triumphantly.  “You  might  as  well  have  paid  j 
attention  to  what  I told  you,  for  now  you  must  I 
march  back  again,  and  take  up  your  quarters 
in  the  cellar,  instead  of  having  a comfortable  ■ 
room.  I'll  warrant  you'll  not  get  away  again  iti 
a hurry.” 

The  unfortunate  youth,  half  stunned  with  the  , 
events  of  the  morning,  and  considerably  bruised 
with  the  fall,  was  overpowered  by  the  superior 
strength  of  his  pursuer,  ami  had  to  resign  himself 
quietly  to  his  fate.  They  had  juijt  got  back  to  the  j 
inn,  and  were  in  the  act  of  entering,  when  the  j 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard ; ami  on  looking  hack, 
a post-chaise  with  four  horses  wus  seen  rapidly  1 
approaching  the  inn. 

• The  carriage  was  open,  and  two  young  men  re-  I 
dined  upon  the  soft  cushions,  while  a handsome 
dog  lav  upon  the  front  seat,  ami  looked  up  with  an 
intelligent  glanee  at  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
teemed  to  be  its  master. 

“ Let  us  have  some  refreshment,”  said  the  gen-  j 
tletuan  to  Andr£,  who  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  travellers  at  that  early 
hour.  “ Look  sharp,  my  man ! We  must  be  in 
Paris  in  an  hour,  and  hare  no  time  to  loae.” 

•Forgetting  his  prisoner,  Andre  hurried  in  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  while  Walter, 
pale  and  breathless,  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
door. 

“ Mr.  Seymour !”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  on  be- 
holding one  of  the  travellers.  " Mr.  Seymour ! 
Pray  assist  me." 

The  stranger  leaped  from  the  carriage  and  hast- 
ened toward  the  unhappy  youth. 

“Can  I believe  my  eves?— Watty !"  he  ex- 
claimed— “ W attv,  from  the  Bernese  Oberland  ! 
Look  here,  I^afond ; this  is  the  l>oy  that  got  me 
the  young  vultures  from  the  Kngelhorn,  the  nar- 
rative of  whose  courage  you  admired  so  much. 
But  what  are  you  doing  here,  my  boy?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  distress  ?” 

“ I liave  been  robbed  of  a large  sum  of  money 
here,  and  the  thief  has  escaped  with  it.  I was 
going  in  pursuit  of  him — ” 

“ Dou't  believe  a word  of  what  he  says.  Sir," 
interrupted  Andre,  who  at  that  moment  issued 
from  the  inn.  44  The  poor  fellow  is  not  right  in 
his  mind.  Hia  companion  told  me  so,  and  I am 
going  to  take  care  of  him  till  he  comes  back. 
He'll  be  here  to-morrow.” 

“ Fool !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Seymour,  angrily,  “ this 
young  man  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  Don’t 
you  dare  to  lay  hands  on  him,  or  you  shall  suffer 
"for  it ! And  now,  Walter,  tell  me  tlie  whole  story 
as  quickly  as  you  can." 

The  young  man  related  all  that  had  happened  , 
since  his  arrival  in  Paris. 

“ It’s  a bad  affair,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  j 
Seymour,  shaking  bis  head  and  shrugging  Ids 
shoulders  thoughtfully.  “Your  companion  lia-* 
most  likely  travelled  all  night,  and  it  will  be  hard 
work  to  find  out  which  way  he  luis  gone.  But 
never  mind  ; we  must  try  what  can  be*  done.  Como 
with  us  to  Paris,  and  I will  get  the  police  to  make 
instant  search  for  the  thief.  But  in  the  first 
place,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Andre,  who 
looked  on  in  sullen  astonishment,  “ let  us  have 
something  to  eat ; and  then  we’ll  be  off  to  Paris, 
where  the  scoundrel  is  most  likely  hiding  him- 
self." 

Mr.  Seymour’s  companion,  a pale  and  delicate-  j 
looking  man,  had  listened  in  silence  to  all  that ; 


had  passed,  but  while  they  were  partaking  of  the 
refreshment  that  had  been  hastily  prepared,  he 
joined  in  the  conversation. 

“ My  dear  Seymour,"  said  he,  “ I think  I know 
a better  plan  to  get  on  the  track  of  this  swindler 
than  if  ue  hud  the  help  of  all  the  policemen  of 
Paris." 

44  Name  it,"  returned  his  friend. 

“ Well,  you  know  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  are  the 
best  in  tlie  world  for  following  up  a scent;  and 
as  Hector  is  a capital  specimen  of  the  breed,  I 
think  we  can  nut  do  better  thau  set  him  on  the 
track.” 

“ But  the  dog  doesn’t  know  him,  so  how  can  he 
trace  him  ?" 

“ The  fellow  has  perhaps  left  something  behind 
him  in  his  hurry ; if  so,  then  let  Hector  get  his 
nose  to  it,  and  I’ll  wager  anything  that  he’ll  follow 
him  up  even  if  he  is  fifty  miles  off." 

" That’s  a capital  idea,"  assented  Mr.  Seymour, 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  serving  his  young 
friend.  " Hector  knows  that  wo’re  speaking  about 
him.  Sec  how  knowing  lie  looks  ! Run,  Walter, 
and  see  if  your  precious  companion  has  left  any- 
thing behind  him." 

Accom|wuicd  by  Andr6,  who  began  to  perceive 
that  Seppi  had  cheated  him,  Walter  sped  up  stairs 
to  the  room  in  which  he  had  slept,  and  soon  re- 
turned in  triumph. 

“ He  has  left  some  of  his  clothes,"  exclaimed  the 
now  excited  youth.  44  Tlu-y  are  worthies*  things ; 
and  certainly  no  loss  to  hitn,  after  getting  posses- 
sion of  all  that  money." 

44  Not  so  worthless  after  all,"  signified  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 44  Who  knows  hut  we  may  find  this  bun- 
dle worth  fifty  thousand  francs  to  you,  Walter,  or 
rather  to  Mr.  Fricslmrdt?  Lay  it  down  here. 
Now  then,  Hector,  take  a good  sniff." 

The  hound  jumped  from  the  carriage,  smelled 
the  bundle  all  round,  then  looked  up  at  his  mus- 
ter in  an  intelligent  way,  and  gave  a short  deep 
bark. 

44  Hector  will  be  on  the  track  immediately,” 
wns  tlie  assurance  given  by  Mr.  Lafoml.  "Find 
— lost — find,  my  fine  fellow  J”  he  exclaimed. 

The  animal  thoroughly  understood  its  master’s 
wish,  ami  ran  round  the  inn  with  its  nose  close 
1o  the  ground.  Suddenly  it  came  to  a stand, 


looked  bock,  and  gave  another  short  bark,  as  if  to 
say, 44  Here!" 

44  Bravo,  Hector !’’  exclaimed  both  the  gentle- 
men, in  delight.  “ Come  and  smell  again.  Good 
dog  P 

The  dog  sniffed  the  bundle  once  more,  and  after 
making  unotlicr  detour  of  the  inn,  stood  still  at 
the  old  ■‘pot. 

“ He  has  got  the  scent  now,  without  a doubt," 
said  the  stranger.  “ Keep  up  your  heart,  young 
man,  and  we'll  get  the  money  out  of  this  scoun- 
drel’s dutches  just  as  certain  as  you  got  the  birds 
from  the  Eugclhorn  for  my  friend.  Jump  into 
the  carriage.  Follow  the  dog,  postiliuu.  Off  with 
you  P 

The  pursuit  continued  rapidly.  Tho  sharp- 
scented  hound  never  showed  the  least  doubt  or 
wandering.  On  a few  occasions  it  turned  off  into 
by-paths  to  the  right  or  left,  but  always  returned 
in  a few  seconds  to  the  main  road  that  led  to 
Havre. 

The  horses  were  changed  two  or  three  times, 
but  the  dog  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  the  pursuit 
commenced.  It  was  growing  late  in  the  after- 
noon ; but  although  Hector  continued  to  hold  on 
as  liefore,  Mr.  Lafond  shook  his  head,  and  began 
to  doubt  whether  tliey  were  on  the  right  track 
after  all. 

The  two  friends  made  a careful  calculation  of 
the  time  and  distance,  and  Mr.  Seymour  also  be- 
gan to  feel  rather  anxious.  He  stopped  the  car- 
riage. called  the  dog  back,  and  made  him  smell 
Seppi's  bundle  again,  which  they  iuid  taken  care 
to  bring  with  them.  The  dog  gave  the  same 
short  sharp  bark  as  liefore,  then  turned  round 
again,  and  continued  the  journey  in  tho  old  di- 
rection. 

"I  haven’t,  the  least  doubt  now,"  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, cheerfully.  44  We  must  be  on  the  right 
traek.  Go  on,  postilion  !” 

After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  dog  stopped 
suddenly,  threw  its  head  up  in  tlie  air,  and  sniffed 
all  around  in  evident  confusion  ; then,  after  mak- 
ing a slight  detour  with  anxious  speed,  leaped 
across  the  ditch  by  the  road-side.  Willi  a loud 
hark  that  seemed  to  express  satisfaction,  the  intel- 
ligent creature  made  for  a small  clump  of  bushes 
at  a little  distance  from  the  road,  into  which  it  dis- 
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li«**  *11  in  * little  dead  heap  in  his  house,  and  ' still  it  seemed  ns  if  Nature  and  all  her  pretty 
Mike,  the  gardener,  any*  the  weasel  has  killed  minstrels  were  fast  asleep.  All  at  once  1 heard 
him.  He  saw  it  prowling  round  the  ham  last  night,  a hoarse  voice,  which  seemed  at  my  very  feet. 


‘Chn-lunk,  chu-lunk,  chu-lunk,'  it  aaid.  It  must 
hare  bccu  the  chorister  calling  his  frog  chorus 
together  for  their  evening  song,  for  in  a moment 
a multitude  of  voices  were  answering  from  the 
long  grasses,  the  hushes,  the  water — indeed,  the 
whole  neighborhood,  a moment  before  ao  quiet, 
was  alive  with  little  frog  people.  They  evidently 
had  some  cause  of  complaint  aguinst  n very  wick- 


and  why  he  didn't  set  a trap  and  catch  it  1 don’t 

see,” 

Mamma  put  aside  her  sewing,  and  went  to  com- 
fort Harry,  who  began  to  cry  bitterly  for  the  loss 
of  his  pet. 

**  Poor  Runny  !’*  said  mamma ; “ lie  should  not 
have  been  left  out  when  Mr.  Weasel  was  around. 

Hut  we  will  buy  another  Runny,  two  Uunnies,  a 
white  one  and  a black  one,  and  they  shall  have  a ed  person,  as  my  little  Harry  has  just  now,  for  1 
nice  little  house  in  the  wood-shed,  where  no  wea-  distinctly  heard  one  sav,  ‘Stole  a rabbit,  slide  a 
ael  can  find  them."  | rabbit while  another  unswered,  ‘ 1 saw  him  do 

Harry  brightened  tip  at  once  at  the  prospect  of  it,  I saw  him  do  it.'  Then  the  whole  chorus  hurst 
having*  two  Hunnies,  while  mamma  said  Now  out,  * We'll  pull  him  in,  we’ll  pull  him  in.'  ‘Plump, 
let  us  talk  a little  aInmiI  the  weasel.  It  is  not  so  plump,  plump,'  added  one  voice  more  revengeful 
much  to  be  blamed,  after  all,  fur  killing  Bunny, . than  all  the  rest  1 sat  very  still,  waiting  to  sec 

what  was  to  be*  pulled 

^1^0  the  water. 

not  have  long  to 
wait,  hut  I fancy  things 
took  a turn  contrary  u» 
the  one  desired  by  the 
frog  people.  There  was 
a sudden  rustling  in  the 
bushes,  a slurp,  quick 
sound  like  the  spring- 
ing of  a cat.  The  cho- 
rus was  still  in  an  in- 
stant, but  the  entire 
shore  of  the  little  pond 
was  covered  with  rush- 
ing, springing,  jumping 
frog*.  Pell-mell  they 
tumbled  over  each  oth- 
er in  headlong  race  for 
the  water,  to  escape 
their  cruel  enemy, 
which  now  appeared, 
and  showed  himself  to 
he  a slender  little  wea- 
sel. He  darted  here  and 
then*  among  the  help- 
less frogs,  which  made 
no  attempts  to  ‘ pull 
him  in,’  hut  bent  their 
whole  efforts  toward 
self-preservation.  At 
length,  seizing  a fat 
frog  in  his  mouth,  the 
weasel  turned  and  dis- 
appeared noiselessly 
among  the  hushes. 
Peace  reigned  once 
more,  but  the  little  frog 
(tropic  had  nil  jumped 
into  the  water,  and  not 
a voice  was  heard  pro- 
tilling  or  iilteriug  fur- 
ther threats." 

“ And  diil  the  weasel 
get  more  than  one  poor 
little  frog,  mamma  *" 
asked  Harry. 

“ No,  lie  carried  off 
only  one  frog,"  replied 
mamma;  “ but  he  killed 
several  more,  which  he 
left  lying  dead  in  the 
grass.  1 dug  a hole  in 
the  mud  with  a sharp  stick  and  buried  them,  so 
that  their  companion*  should  not  find  them  when 
they  ventured  on  shore  again." 

“Well,"  said  Hurry,  after  thinking  a few  mo- 
ments,  “now  I guess  I’ll  go  and  bury  my  poor 
dead  rabbit." 
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appeared.  In  tlu*  course  of  a minute  or  two  the 
lurking  was  renewed,  hut  this  time  in  n threat- 
ening tone. 

“We've  got  him!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Seymour. 

“ There's  no  doubt  the  fellow  found  he  could  get 
no  farther,  and  has  taken  up  Ids  quarters  in  the 
rover  yonder,  to  make  up  for  the  sleep  he  lost 
last  night." 

“ Let  us  go  orcr  there,  then,"  said  his  compan- 
ion, leaping  from  the  carriage  and  across  the 
ditch.  “ Hector  is  calling  us,  and  is  sure  to  lx* 
right." 

Mr.  Seymour  leaped  the  ditch,  followed  by  Wal- 
ter and  one  of  the  two  postilions,  tiuided  by  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  they  noon  reached  the  thicket, 
and  there  found  the  man  they  were  in  quest  of, 
pinned  to  the  earth  by  the  sagacious  animal. 

“Oh,  Seppi ! Scppi  r exclaimed  Walter,  in  as- 
tonishment and  sor- 
row, “ how  could  you 
be  guilty  of  such  an 
act  as  this !" 

The  conscience- 
stricken  man  paled  Ik*- 
fnre  the  indignant 
youth. 

“I  will  give  you  back 
everything,  and  beg 
your  pardon  for  all 
I've  done,"  whined  the 
wretched  drover,  “ if 
you  will  only  release 
inc  from  this  savage 
brute  that  lias  nearly 
been  the  death  of  me." 

At  the  call  of  Ids 
master  the  dog  quitti*d 
his  hold,  and  Seppi 
handed  Waller  the 
money-belt. 

Walter  counted  the 
notes  and  gold,  and 
was  glad  to  find  the 
contents  untouched. 

Seppi  rose  to  his  feet 
meanwhile,  but  stood 
looking  to  the  ground 
in  shame  and  fear. 

Walter,  feeling  com- 
passion fur  him, begged 
that  he  might  lx*  let 
off ; and  Mr.  Seymour 
consented. 

Seppi  was  overjoyed 
ut  being  let  off  so 
easily.  He  had  not 
dared  to  expect  that 
Walter  would  have 
taken  his  part,  and 
felt  really  thankful 
that  his  first  great 
crime  had  not  met 
with  a severe  ami 
terrible  punishment. 

With  earnestness  in 
Ins  tone,  he  thnnked 
his  former  companion, 
and  with  unaffected 
emotion  assured  him 
solemnly  that  lie 
would  never  again 
stretch  out  Ida  baud  to  that  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him. 

He  kissed  Walter's  hand  amf  moistened  it  with 
hi*  tears,  and  wus  gone. 

" Now,"  said  Mr.  Seymour,  “ I think  we  must  set 
off  toward  Paris,  if  we  are  to  get  there  to-night." 

After  a long  journey,  the  traveller*  reached  the 
French  metropolis;  and  Walter  repaired  with  Mr. 
Seymour  to  one  of  the  best  hotels,  when*,  in  a 
soft  and  luxurious  bed,  lie  soon  forgot  the  toil  and 
unxicty  of  the  day,  and  slept  sounder  than  lie  liad 
ever  done  in  his  life. 

fm  nr.  eWTwrra] 

THE  WEASEL  AND  THE  FROGS. 

1 THINK  the  weasel  is  a mean,  wicked  mur- 
derer," said  Hurry,  as  lie  came  rushing  Into 
his  mother's  room,  his  fan*  lludifd  ami  his  little 
lists  dim  bed  tight  together.  “My  white  rabbit  , 


for  it  was  bom  with  tlx*  instinct  to  catch  rabbits 
and  squirrels,  ruts,  mice,  and  many  other  small 
animals,  ns  w ell  a*  chickens  and  bird*  of  all  kinds. 
Weasel*  are  very  sly  little  beast*,  although  if  cap- 
tured when  very  young  they  can  be  tamed,  ami 
taught  to  eat  out  of  their  master's  hand.  If  you 
will  listen,  and  not  cry  any  more,  I will  tell  you 
what  I saw  and  heard  one  summer  afternoon  over 
by  the  pond  in  the  meadow.  You  know  it  is  a 
very  small  pond,  and  that  afternoon  the  water  was 
so  still  that  it  looked  like  a glass  eye  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  green  meadow.  I sat  down  on  the 
batik  to  rest,  ami  to  watch  the  reflection  of  the 
bushes  ami  tall  water-grasses  which  overhung  the 
|*und.  Suddenly  the  surface  of  the  water  was  dis- 
turbed by  a hundred  circling  ripples,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  appeared  a small  dark  spot.  As  I 
watched,  these  dark  spot*  became  visible  all  over 
the  pund.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  beauti- 
, fid  summer  twilight  coming  on,  and  it  was  so 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGEN 
AND  NYCTERIS. 

£1  Da?  ant  Xfgtlt  jHabrcfctn. 

BY  Q BO  ROE  MACDONALD. 

XL— TUB  SUNSET. 

KNOW  I Ml  nothing  of  darkness,  or  stars,  or 
moon,  Pliatogen  spent  his  days  in  hunting. 
On  a great  white  horse  he  swept  over  the  grassy 
plains,  glorying  in  the  sun,  fighting  the  wind,  ami 
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killing  the  buffalo**.  One  morning,  when  he 
happened  to  be  on  the  ground  a little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  before  his  attendants,  he  caught  sight 
of  an  animal  unknown  to  him,  stealing  from  a hol- 
low into  which  the  sun  rays  hud  not  jet  reached. 
Like  a swift  shadow  it  aped  over  the  grass,  slink- 
ing southward  to  the  forest,  ilc  gave  chase,  noted 
the  body  of  a buffalo  it  had  half  eaten,  and  pur- 
sued it  the  harder.  Rut  with  great  leaps*  and 
bounds  the  creature  shot  further  and  further 
ahead  of  him,  and  vanished.  Turning,  therefore, 
defeated,  he  met  Fargu,  who  had  been  following 
him  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  curry  him. 

“What  animal  was  that,  Fargu?’*  he  asked. 
“ How  he  did  run  !" 

Fargu  answered  he  might  be  n leopard,  but  he 
rather  thought,  from  his  puce  und  look,  that  he  wan 
a young  lion. 

“ What  a cownrd  he  must  he!"  said  I’hotogen. 

“Don’t  be  too  wire  of  that,"  rejoined  Fargu. 
“He  Is  one  of  the  creatures  the  sun  makes  un- 
comfortable. As  soon  as  the  sun  is  down  he  will 
be  hrave  enough.” 

He  had  scarcely  said  it  when  he  repented;  nor 
did  lie  regret  it  the  le*s  when  he  found  that  I’ho- 
togen  made  no  reply.  But,  nl«*!  said  was  said. 

“Then,”  said  Photogen  to  himself,  “that  con- 
temptible beast  is  one  of  the  terrors  of  sundown, 
of  which  Madam  Watho  spoke." 

He  hunted  all  day,  hut  not  with  his  usual  spirit. 
ITe  did  not  rule  so  hard,  and  did  not  kill  one 
buffalo.  Fargu,  to  his  dismay,  observed  also  that 
he  took  every  pretext  for  moving  farther  south, 
nearer  to  the  forest.  But  all  at  once,  the  sun  now 
sinking  in  the  west,  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind, 
for  lie  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  rode  home  so 
fast  that  the  rest  could  not  keep  him  in  sight. 
When  they  arrived,  they  found  his  horse  in  the 
•table,  and  concluded  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
rattle.  But  he  had,  in  truth,  sot  out  again  by  the 
tack  of  it.  Oftfsing  the  river  a good  way  up  the 
vallev,  he  re-ascended  to  the  ground  they  had 
left,  and  just  before  sunset  reached  the  skirts  of 
the  forest. 

The  level  orb  shone  straight  in  between  the 
hare  stems,  and  saying  to  himself  he  could  not 
fail  to  find  the  beast,  he  rushed  into  the  wood. 
But  even  as  he  entered,  he  turned  and  lu*>ke«i  to 
the  west.  The  rim  of  the  red  sun  was  touching 
the  horizon,  all  jagged  with  broken  hills.  “ Now,” 
said  Photogen,  “ we  shall  see but  he  said  it  in  the 
fare  of  a darkness  he  had  not  proved.  The  mo- 
ment the  sun  began  to  sink  among  the  spikes  and 
saw-edges,  with  a kind  of  sudden  flap  at  his  heart, 
a fear  inexplicable  laid  hold  of  tlie  youth  ; and  as 
he  had  never  felt  anything  of  the  kind  liefore,  the 
very  fear  itself  terrified  him.  As  the  sun  sank, 
it  rose  like  the  shadow  of  the  world,  and  grew 
deeper  and  darker.  He  could  not  even  think  what 
it  might  be,  so  utterly  did  it  enfeeble  him.  When 
lb»*  last  flaming  cimeter-edge  of  the  sun  went  out 
like  a lamp,  his  horror  seemed  to  blossom  into 
very  madness.  Like  the  closing  fide  of  an  eye — 
for  there  was  no  twilight,  and  this  night  no  moon 
—the  tenor  and  the  darkness  rushed  together, 
and  he  knew  them  for  one.  He  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  known,  or  rather  thought  himself. 
The  courage  he  had  had  was  in  no  sense  bit  own ; 
he  had  only  had  courage,  not  been  courageous ; 
it  had  left  him,  nlid  lie  could  scarcely  stand— cer- 
tainly  not  stand  straight,  for  not  one  of  his  joints 
eoqld  he  make  stiff  or  keep  from  trembling.  He 
was  hut  a spark  of  the  sun,  in  himself  nothing. 

The  beast  was  behind  him — stealing  upon  him  1 
He  turned.  AH  was  dark  in  the  wood,  but  to 
his  fancy  the  darkness  hero  and  there  broke  into 
pairs  of  green  eyes,  and  he  had  not  the  power 
even  to  raise  his  how-hand  front  his  side.  In  the 
strength  of  despair  he  strove  to  rouse  courage 
enough,  not  to  fight — that  he  did  not  even  desire — - 
hut  to  run.  Courage  to  flee  home  was  all  he  could 
even  imagine,  and  it  would  not  come.  But  what 
he  had  not  was  ignominiously  given  him.  A cry 
in  the  wood,  half  a screech,  half  a growl,  sent 
him  running  like  a boar-wounded  cur.  It  was  not 
wen  himself  that  no,  it  was  the  four  that  had 
come  alivr  in  his  legs : he  did  not  know  that  they 
mured.  But  as  he  ran  be  grew  able  to  run— 
pained  courage  at  least  to  be  a coward.  The  alar* 
gave  a little  light.  Over  the  grass  he  aped, 
«d  nothing  followed  bim.  “How  fallen,  how 


changed,"  from  the  youth  who  had  climbed  the 
hill  as  the  sun  went  down ! A mere  contempt  of 
himself,  the  self  that  contemned  was  a coward 
with  the  self  it  contemned  ! There  lay  the  shape- 
less black  of  a buffalo,  humped  upon  the  grass : 
he  made  a wide  circuit,  nml  swept  on  like  a 
shadow  driven  in  the  wind.  Fur  the  wind  had 
arisen, and  added  to  his  terror:  it  blew  from  be- 
hind him.  He  reached  the  brow  of  the  valley, 
und  shot  down  the  steep  descent  like  a falling 
star.  Instantly  the  whole  upper  country  behind 
him  arose  and  pursued  him ! The  wind  came 
howling  after  him,  filled  with  screams,  shrieks, 
yells,  roars,  laughter,  und  chattering,  as  if  all  the 
animals  of  the  forest  were  careering  with  it.  In 
his  ears  was  n trampling  rush,  the  thunder  of  the 
hoofs  of  the  cattle,  in  career  from  every  quarter 

• of  the  wide  plains  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  above 
him ! He  fl«“d  straight  for  the  castle,  scarcely  with 
breath  enough  to  punt. 

Am  he  rcwched  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the 
moon  peered  up  over  its  edge.  He  had  never 
: seen  the  moon  before— except  in  the  daytime, 
w hen  he  had  taken  her  for  a thin  bright  cloud, 
Site  was  a fresh  terror  to  him— so  ghostly ! so 
I ghastly!  »0  grow  Home! — so  knowing  as  she  looked 
■ over  the  top  of  her  garden  wall  upon  the  world 
I outside  ! That  was  the  night  itself ! the  darkness 
i alive— and  after  hint!  the  horror  of  Iwirrors  com- 

• ing  down  the  sky  to  curdle  his  blood,  and  turn 
; his  brain  to  a cinder!  He  gave  a soli,  and  made 
; straight  for  the  river,  where  it  ran  between  the 

two  walls,  ut  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  lie 
plunged  in,  struggled  through,  clam  Ik- red  up  the 
bunk,  und  fell  senseless  on  the  grass, 

XU.— THE  GARDEN. 

Although  N’ycteris  took  care  not  to  stay  out 
long  at  a time,  ami  used  every  precaution,  she 
could  hardly  have  escaped  discovery  so  long,  had 
it  not  lieen  that  tlie  strange  attacks  to  which 
Watho  w as  subject  had  been  more  frequent  uf 
late,  and  had  at  last  settled  into  an  illness  which 
I kept  her  to  her  bed.  But  whether  from  an  ac- 
cess of  caution,  or  from  suspicion,  Falcn,  haring 
, now  to  bo  much  witii  her  mistress  both  day  and 
i night,  took  it  at  length  into  her  head  to  fasten  the 
i door  as  often  as 
' she  went  out  by 
. her  usual  place 
I of  exit ; so  that 
1 one  night,  when 
Nycteris  pushed, 

| she  found,  to  her 
surprise  und  dis- 
may, that  the 
wall  pushed  her 
again,  and  would 
not  let  her 
through  ; nor 
with  all  her 
searching  could 
she  discover 
wherein  lay  the 
cause  uf  the 
change.  Then 
first  she  felt  the 
pressure  of  her 
prison  walls,  and 
turning,  half  in 
despair,  groped 
her  wav  to  tho 
picture  where  she 
had  once  seen 
Falca  disappear. 

There  she  soon 
found  the  spot 
by  pressing  upon 
which  the  wall 
yielded.  It  lot 
her  through  Into 
n sort  of  cellar, 
where  was  a 
glimmer  of  light 
from  a sky  whose 
blue  was  puled 
by  the  moon. 

From  the  cellar 
she  got  into  a 
long  passage, into 

which  the  moon 


was  shining,  and  came  to  a door.  She  managed 
to  open  it,  and,  to  her  great  joy,  found  herself 
in  the  other  plaer,  not  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
however,  but  in  the  garden  she  had  longed  to 
enter.  Noiseless  as  a fluffy  moth  she  flitted 
away  into  the  covert  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  her 
bare  feet  welcomed  by  the  softest  of  carpets, 
which,  by  the  very  touch,  her  feet  knew  to  Im? 
alive,  whence  it  came  that  it  was  so  sweet  and 
friendly  to  them.  A soft  little  wind  was  out 
among  the  trees,  running  now  here,  now  there, 
like  a child  that  had  got  its  will.  She  went  dan- 
cing over  the  grass,  looking  behind  her  at  her 
shadow  as  she  went.  At  first  she  had  taken  it 
for  a little  black  creature  that  made  game  of  her, 
but  when  she  perceived  that  it  was  only  where 
she  kept  the  moon  away,  and  that  every  tree, 
however  great  and  grand  a creature,  had  also  one 
of  these  strange  attendants,  she  soon  learned  not 
to  ml  ltd  it,  and  by-atid-l>y  it  became  the  source  of 
as  much  amusement  to  her  as  to  any  kitten  its 
tail.  It  was  long  before  she  was  quite  at  home 
with  the  trow,  however.  At  one  time  they  seemed 
to  disapprove  of  her ; at  another,  not  even  to  k now 
she  was  there,  and  to  be  altogether  taken  up  with 
their  own  business.  Suddenly,  as  she  went  from 
one  to  another  of  them,  looking  up  with  awe  at 
the  murmuring  mystery  of  their  branches  and 
leaves,  she  spied  one  a little  way  off  which  was 
very  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  was  white, 
and  dark,  and  sparkling,  and  spread  like  a palm 
— a small  slender  paint,  without  much  head ; and 
it  grew  very  fast,  and  sang  as  it  grew.  But  it 
never  grew  any  bigger,  fiw  just  as  fast  as  she 
could  sec  it  growing,  it  kept  falling  lo  pieces. 
When  she  got  close  to  it,  she  discovered  it  was  a 
water  tree — made  of  just  such  water  ns  she 
washed  with,  only  it  was  alive,  of  course,  like  the 
river — a different  sort  of  water  from  that,  doubt 
lew*,  seeing  the  one  crept  swiftly  along  the  floor, 
ami  the  other  shot  straight  up,  and  fell,  and  swal- 
lowed itself,  and  rose  again.  She  put  her  feet 
into  the  marble  basin,  which  was  the  flower-pot 
in  which  it  grew.  It  was  full  of  real  water,  living 
and  cool — so  nice,  for  the  night  was  hot. 

But  the  flowers ! ah,  the  flowers ! she  was  friends 
with  them  from  the  verv  first.  What  wonderful 
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creatures  they  were ! — and  so  kind  und  beautiful 
— always  sending  out  such  colors  and  such  scents 
— red  scent,  and  white  scent,  and  yellow  scent — 
for  the  other  creature* ! The  one  tliat  was  invis- 
ible and  everywhere  took  such  a quantity  of  their 
scents,  and  carried  it  away ! yet  they  did  not  seem 
to  mind.  It  was  their  talk,  to  show  they  were 
alive,  ami  not  (minted  like  those  on  the  walls  of 
her  rooms,  and  on  the  carpets. 

She  wandered  along  down  the  garden  until  she 
reached  the  river.  Unable  then  to  get  any  f urthcr 
— for  she  was  a little  afraid,  and  justly,  of  the 
swift  watery  serpent — she  dropped  on  the  grassy 
bank,  dipped  her  feet  in  the  water,  and  felt  it 
running  and  pushing  against  them.  For  a lung 
time  she  sat  thus,  and  her  bliss  seemed  complete, 
as  she  gated  at  the  river,  and  watched  the  broken 
picture  of  the  great 
lamp  overhead,  moving 
up  one  aide  of  the  roof 
to  go  down  the  other. 

XI1L— HOMETHINti 
QUITE  NEW. 

A beautiful  moth 
brushed  across  the 
great  blue  eyes  of  Nyc- 
tens.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet  to  follow  it, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
hunter,  but  of  the  lover. 

Her  heart — like  every 
heart,  if  only  its  fallen 
sides  were  cleared  away 
— was  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  love : she 
loved  everything  she 
saw.  But  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  moth,  she 
caught  sight  of  some- 
thing lying  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  not  yet 
having  learned  to  be 
afraid  of  anything,  ran 
straight  to  nee  what  it 
was.  Reaching  it,  she 
stood  amazed.  Another 
girl  like  herself!  But 
what  a strange- look- 
ing girl ! — so  curiously 
dressed,  too  ! — and  not 
able  to  move ! Was 
she  dead  ? Filled  sud- 
denly w ith  pity,  she  sat 
down,  lifted  Photogen's 
head,  laid  it  on  her  lap, 
and  liegan  stroking  his 
face.  Her  warm  hands 
brought  him  to  himself. 

He  o|R>ned  his  black 
eyes,  out  of  which  had 
gone  all  the  fire,  and 
looked  up  with  a strange 
sound  of  fear  — half 
moati,  half  gasp.  But 
when  he  saw  her  face 
he  drew  a deep  breath, 
ami  lay  motionless — 
gazing  at  her : those 
blue  marvels  above  him; 
like  a letter  sky.seeined 
to  side  with  courage 
and  assuage  hi*  terror. 

At  length,  in  a trem- 
bling, awed  voice,  and  a half-whisper,  he  said, 
“ Who  are  you!" 

I am  NycterLs,”  she  answered. 

" You  are  a creature  of  the  darkness,  and  love  the 
night,"  he  said,  his  fear  beginning  to  more  again. 

**  I may  l»c  a creature  of  the  darkness,"  she  re- 
plied. “I  hardly  know  what  you  mean.  Hut  I 
do  not  love  the  night.  I love  the  day — with  all 
luy  heart ; and  I sleep  all  the  night  long." 

“How  can  that  be!"  said  Photogcn,  rising  on 
his  elbow,  but  dropping  his  head  on  her  lap  again 
the  moment  he  saw  the  moon — “how  can  it  lie," 
lie  repeated,  “ when  I sec  your  eyes  tliore  wide- 
awake ?" 

She  only  smiled  and  stroked  him,  for  ihc  did 
not  understand  him,  and  thought  he  did  not  Wuow 
what  he  was  saying. 


“Was  it  a dream,  then?"  resumed  Photogen, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  But  with  that  his  memory  came 
clear,  and  he  shuddered,  and  cried,  “ Oh,  horrible ! 
horrible  ! to  be  turned  all  at  once  into  a coward  ! — 


shameful,  contemptible,  disgraceful  coward  ! 
am  ashamed — ashamed — ami  so  frightened! 
is  ull  so  frightful !" 

[TO  HZ  aoXTIKCRTi.] 


IX  LUCK. 

BY  MRS.  ZADEL  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

IILY  DK  KOVRX  was  in  luck.  Luck,  you 
J know,  is  a word  which  stands  fur  that  which 
come*  to  you  without  your  having  done  anything 
to  get  it  for  yourself ; and  a*  she  had  never  done 


BIDDY  IIKLI)  IT  OUT  IN  A KINO  OP  STUPEFIED  DELIGHT. 


anything  to  bring  about  such  results,  I call  it  the 
good  luck  of  little  Lily  I)e  lioveu  that  she  had 
been  born  in  a lovely  borne,  to  kind  parents,  and 
was  growing  up  with  all  the  most  pleasant  thing* 
of  life  uruund  her.  She  had  a little  maid  tu 
braid  her  pretty  yellow  hair,  laoe  her  dainty  boot*, 
go  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  or  slay  ill  her  little 
lady's  chamln  r dreeing  mid  muking  over  the 
dresses  of  Lily’*  family  of  doll*. 

One  day,  w hen  Lily  was  not  very  well,  and  was 
lying  in  bed  propped  up  by  the  pillows,  her  maid 
came  in  with  a new  doll,  larger  ami  handsomer 
than  alt  the  other*. 

Lily  received  the  new  doll  calmly,  for  if  it  did 
not  suit  her  she  knew  she  could  have  another,  so 
she  had  no  cause  for  excitement.  She  looked  it 


eye*  roll,  drew  off  one  of  it*  tiny  silk  shoes  and 
stockings,  passed  her  hand  over  the  lace  train. 

“I’ll  keep  it,"  said  Lily;  “and  now  you  bring 
me  the  whole  family." 

When  all  her  doll*,  little  and  big — all  of  them 
hail  been  huiidr-omc  in  their  day,  but  some  of 
them  were  a little  the  worse  for  wear — were  laid 
on  the  be«l,  she  put  the  new  one,  with  curling  yel- 
low hair  almost  exactly  like  her  own,  ou  the  pil- 
low beside  her,  and  look  up  the  others  one  by  one. 

“ You  van  throw  this  one  away,"  she  said  at 
last,  holding  out  one  which  had  a broken  arm,  and 
was  leaking  sawdust  at  the  elbow  ; “ I don't  waul 
but  twelve  children,  anyway." 

When  her  maid  went  out,  Lily  looked  at  her 
new  doll,  touched  it*  hair  and  rich  costume, 
but  there  was  not  any  wonder  in  it  for  her ; 

there  had  never  been  a 
time  when  she  had  not 
had  a*  pretty  dolls  a* 
money  could  bur ; so 
Lily  sighed  and  fell 
asleep  almost  imme- 
diately. Now  Lily’* 
maid  left  the  disgraced 
doll  on  a chair  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  Mary 
the  cook  found  it.  It 
had  on  a pretty  mus- 
lin dress  and  sash,  and 
nice  embroidered  un- 
der-wear,  ju*t  like  any 
fashionable  young  lady. 
It  was  Christmas  week, 
und  Mary  had  bought  a 
doll  tu  give  to  her  little 
niece  on  ChrisUnaa-day, 
and  seeing  at  once  what 
a treasure  this  costume 
w on  Id  be,  she  took  it  off, 
did  it  up  as  fresh  as  uew, 
and  made  the  doll  she 
had  bought  look  quite 
like  a princes*  in  it  So 
the  old  broken  - armed 
doll  had  not  a rag  left 
of  it*  former  glory.  But 
luck  sometime*  come* 
even  to  doll*. 

Throe  day*  later, 
early  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing, a little  girl  stood 
ankle-deep  in  the  new- 
fallen  snow  in  front  of 
the  grand  house  where 
Lily  Be  Kovcn  with  her 
twelve  waxen  children 
lired. 

This  little  girl  was 
Biddy  O'Dolan,  ami 
Biddy  O'Dolan  was  in 
luck  on  this  cold  mom- 
ing. 

She  had  on  nothing 
that  you  would  call 
clothes;  she  had  on 
UmU.  She  had  no  par- 
ent* and  no  home.  She 
had  some  straw  in  a cel- 
lar,* here  other  children 
who  woru  duds  slept  at 
night  on  other  buncherf 
of  straw.  She  was  a 
rag-picker  and  an  ash 
girl,  and  sometime*  was  very  hungry,  and  some- 
times was  beaten  by  other  pour  hungry  wretch- 
es, who,  because  they  were  miserable,  wanted  to 
hurt  somebody — not  knowing  any  better — and  so 
beat  Biddy  O'Dolan  because  there  was  no  one  to 
interfere.  In  spite  of  all  these  things,  Biddy  was 
sometimes  mem.  which  I think  is  wonderful. 

On  this  cold  morning,  in  front  of  the  wide 
stone  steps  of  Lily  De  K oven’s  borne,  Biddy  hud 
found  an  ash  cun,  and,  (Miking  over  the  ashes, 
had  farad  tnd  ('  ' the  n ry  hr’tkcn-armed 

doll  which  Lilv  had  ordered  to  lie  thrown  away, 
which  Mary  the  cook  li.-id  stripped  of  its  fine 
robes,  am)  which  hud  Inst  of  all  been  swept  up 
am)  put  in  the  nsh  barrel,  ami  so  had  come  to 
the  lowe-t  po*s i tile  condition  of  a once  rich  doll. 


over  carefully,  touched  the  spring  which  made  its  1 Biddy  held  it  out,  and  looked  straight  before  her 
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for  a moment,  «t  nothing  in  particular,  in  a kind 
of  stupefied  delight ; for  a doll,  even  such  a doll 
a*  this,  had  never  been  in  her  little  cramped, 
purple  hands  before.  Then  suddenly  she  tucked 
it  in  her  breast,  drew  her  dingy  sucqur  around 
it  tight,  caught  up  her  rug  bag,  and  with  a neared 
glance  at  the  window*  of  Lily**  line  home,  she 
ran  down  the  street. 

Her  heart  beat  so  that  it  was  like  a little  ham- 
mer striking  quick  bluw*  against  the  breast  of 
the  dolL  Biddy  had  never  hud  anything  to  love, 
and  from  the  moment  she  had  got  this  doll  hid- 
den in  her  bosom  she  loved  it,  aud  1 think  she 
was  in  good  luck  to  have  found  something  which 
could  bring  her  this  dear  feeling.  And  as  for 
the  doll,  in  it*  proudest  day*  it  had  never  beon 
loved,  and  now,  when  forlorn  and  cast  out,  it  had 
found  a warm  heart,  and  had  come,  if  it  could 
only  have  known  it,  Into  the  best  luck  of  it*  whole 
life. 

I should  like  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
Biddy  O’Dolan — of  what  she  did  for  the  doll,  and 
what  the  doll  did  fur  her;  but  to-dav  I want  to 
rail  your  attention  to  something  else,  and  if  you 
will  heed  my  wish,  1 will  heed  yours,  and  soon 
tell  you  the  rest  of  Biddy’s  story. 

The  good  thing*  that  come  to  tw  have  a way — 
which  you  will  notice  if  you  are  observant — of 
seeming  to  connect  themselves  together  in  a circle 
of  sweet  thought*  and  hopes,  just  as  our  friends 
mid  it  join  hands  and  make  a ring  around  us. 

It  was  so  with  Biddy  that  day.  As  she  ran  on 
with  her  doll  she  was  constantly  thinking  of 
Mimething  which  she  had  hardly  thought  of  slues 
it  had  happened  two  year*  before.  It  wus  this : 
Biddy  had  been  run  over  by  a horse  and  cart, 
and  carried,  much  hurt,  to  one  of  the  New  York 
hospitals  fur  children.  There  she  had  been  ten- 
derly cared  for,  which  wa*  a great  mystery  to 
Biddy,  and  on  Christmas  morning  *he  had  waked 
np  to  find  beautiful  fresh  Christina*  greens  on 
the  wall  at  the  foot  of  her  little  cot  and  around 
the  window,  and  a lady  standing  in  this  window, 
while  a little  girl  held  out  to  Biddy  u bunch  of 
flower*  that  smelled  a*  sweet  a*  a whole  summer 
yon  let!. 

Biddy  had  not  understood  tire  meaning  of  these 
things;  she  Uud  only  wearily  noticed  that  the  lit- 
tle girl  wa*  pretty,  and  not  at  all  like  lier,  and 
that  the  flowers  and  greens  were  “jolly.”  That 
day,  when  she  fled  with  her  doll,  she  thought  of 
tbe  hospital ; and  though  she  did  not  understand 
any  better  than  before  why  there  should  be  such 
great  difference  in  the  live*  of  little  children,  she 
for  the  first  time  felt  tliat  the  lady  and  her  little 
girl  had  been  kind,  had  been  sorry  for  her.  Ho 
you  *v  that  even  after  so  long  a time  as  a whole 
year,  a little  seed  of  kindness  may  sprout  in  the 
heart ; and  don't  you  think,  dear  children  of  New 
York,  von  who  have  every  day  the  good  luck  of 
health,  happy  homes,  and  pleasant  things,  that  it 
would  be  delightful  to  bring  just  one  taste  of  such 
lack  to  the  little  one*  in  the  New  York  hospitals  * 
Would  you  not  like  to  blessedly  surprise  them  on 
next  Christmas  morning*  You  know  the  best 
hospital  in  the  world  can  not  be  like  home  with 
father  and  mother  in  it.  But  if  you  want  to 
make  the  hospital*  seem  almost  like  home  to  the 
little  chitdren  for  a whole  happy  day,  you  can 
tvut  ts-gin  too  hood  to  look  over  all  your  little 
treasure*,  and  choose  all  you  can  part  with.  You 
all  have  cast-off  toys,  story-books  that  have  been 
trad  through,  and  Ixixe*  full  of  odds  and  ends, 
and  it  takes  very  little  to  brighten  the  face  of  a 
|hww  sick  etiUd  lying  alone  in  a hospital  cot.  A 
single  pretty  picture-card  will  do  it.  Then,  too,  you 
can  <*  your  jx*l»nie*  and  dime*,  so  that  Indore 
Christmas  comes  you  can  go  into  the  stones  and 
Imv  some  of  the  book*  ami  plaything*  that  chil- 
dren like  best;  and  all  of  you  who  enn  must  tie 
un  your  warm  hood*  ami  fU’amjHT  nwnv  into  the 
wood*  after  the  lovely  priiirc's-pine  and  scarlet 
berries.  All  the  pretty  thing*  you  can  gather 
t»  make  bright  the  place  when*  these  oilier  chil- 
dren stay  will  make  your  own  Christmas  otic  of 
tbe  merriest  you  ever  know,  for  when  you  arc 
pulling  out  the  “goodies"  from  your  plump 
iiutichy  stockings  nt  home,  von  will  like  to  think 
of  mi  munv  other  tittle  eye*  nnd  hand*  and  hearts 
brimful  of  the  Christmas  happiness  which  you 
hare  made. 


01."  K young  cornaqiondcnts  ask  us  for  so  many 
things  that  it  would  lie  impossible  to  gratify  ! 
them  all  at  once.  Their  requests  are  carefully  , 
filed,  however,  and  will  not  Ire  forgotten. 

Hattie  V.,  Cincinnati,  write*  : 

I hove  a little  brother  eight  year*  old,  who  bo*  n 
real  wish  to  Irani  to  play  llir  violin.  The  other  night 
ii  said  to  papa,  “ I I was  n king."  “Why?’ 
uskerj  pap*.  " Because  u king  lias  so  much  money,  I 
would  choose  ■ mini  who  h*d  plenty  <>r  sense  to  rule, 
while  I played  tbe  flildJe."’  I’/ijni  jfeis  Hnrjx-r'*  Young 
iVopU  fur  him,  ami  l*  going  to  have  it  bound. 

Minnie  R. of  Wisconsin,  says: 

I am  a constant  render  of  V<ntn<j  Proplr,  especially  | 
the  “ Post-Office."  I think  that  game  vailed  **  Wlg- 
glfw"  la  BpIviHlul  fun,  fur  I like  to  draw. 

Tiir  following  i*  from  Lilian,  of  Louisville: 

My  papa  get*  tlatiwr  * Voting  PrapU  tor  n*.  and  we  ! 
like  It  wry  much.  My  nmnimn  lunged  for  sumethlng 
nice  for  ns  to  read,  and  she  thinks  this  is  the  very 
thing.  She  says  it  »<•  Ik-mIMiIiiI  reading  fur  her  three 
little  girl*,  nnil  she  is  a*  glad  tu  welcome  It  for  us  os 
the  Umar  for  hem-lf. 

Answers  to  “ Inquisitive  Jim"  arc  received 
from  Charles  W.  I.,,  and  F.  B.  Hesse  (Ijoth  agcnl  j 
eleven  years),  who  give  correct  information  cou- 1 
renting  the  establishment  of  the  Bunk  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  (*.  W.  Gibbons,  who  writes  n full  I 
description  of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  ! 
we  ant  compelled  to  condense : The  Bank  of 
England  was  first  suggoted  by  William  1'atcrson, 
a tendon  merchant,  arid  was  In  ror]  torn  led  under 
it*  present  name  in  1151*4,  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  The  business  of  the  bank 
was  conducted  nt  Grocers’  Hall  until  17!$2,  when 
the  house  and  garden  of  Sir  John  lloublon,  it* 
first  governor,  were  purchased  ns  a site  for  the 
present  building,  which,  although  not  imposing  as 
a whole,  contain*  Mime  handsome  urcliUecltuv 
Imscd  on  ancient  model*.  The  principal  entrance  ’ 
of  the  bank  i*  on  Thread  needle  Street,  but  why 
it  i*  irreverently  culled  " the  Old  Lady"  I do  not 
know,  (.'an  any  one  tell  roe  ? 

Edwin  K. — “General"  l*  the  highest  rank  in 
the  United  State*  army.  It  was  created  in  July,  i 
ItitHi,  and  bestowed  upon  General  Grant,  who  had  ; 
for  two  years  previous  held  the  position  of  Lieu-  j 
tenant-Gcneral.  When  General  Grant  resigned  i 
hi*  position  on  living  elected  President  of  the  | 
United  States,  Sherman  became  General,  and 
Sheridan  Lieutenant •( i eueral. 

“ School-Boy." — Gape  Trafalgar  derive*  it*  i 
name  from  Taralal-ghar — signifying  “promon- 
tory of  the  cave" — the  appellation  given  it  by  the 
ancient  Moors. 

Rohkrt  N. — You  will  find  the  information  yon 
desire  in  the  “ I’ost-tlflice"  of  our  sixth  number.  . 

Harry  L G. — ■**  American  Club  Skates"  are  the 
most  popular  at  present  among  ltoys,  a*  they  re- 
quire neither  strap*  nor  bed  plate,  and  fit  very  t 
firmly  to  the  foot. 

Dorsey  Coate. — The  direction*  for  keeping 
gold-fish,  given  in  Harper  a Voting  People t No.  (5, 
will  apply  to  your  “common  fish.” 

II  a mii. — General  George  Washington  v«g  boro  1 
in  a modest  mansion  near  the  Potomac,  half  way 
between  Pope'*  and  Bridge’*  creek*,  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia.  Of  this  mansion  nothing 
now  remain*  but  a few  scattered  ruins.  It  wa* 
destroyed  by  fire  while  Washington  wa*  still  very 
young,  and  In*  father  removed  to  n country  real- ; 
deuce  in  Staffotxl  Connty,  near  Fredericksburg,  j 

Frankie  II. — We  would  very  gladly  help  you  I 
and  your  sister  “to  las  industrious,”  but  have  not , 
room  enough  in  the  “ Fost-Ofllce*  to  describe  j 
many  thing*.  We  refer  your  sister  to  directions  | 
for  pretty  needle-work  in  Young  People,  Sm.  2 , 


and  S,  also  to  suggestions  for  Lulu  W.,  in  this 
column.  You  will  say  those  are  all  for  girl*. 
Now  boys  can  make  many  pretty  thing*  with  a 
scroll  suw,  such  a*  frame*,  h rackets,  and  boxes, 
all  suitable  for  Christina*. 

Lull1  W.  can  arrange  her  cards  of  pressed  sea- 
weed prettily  by  taking  two  good-sized  scallop 
shells,  ami  fastening  the  ahull*  and  cards  togeth- 
er with  a bow  of  ribbon  at  the  back.  By  using 
blank  card*  a pretty  autograph  album  may  be 
also  made.  It  1*  easy  to  drill  holes  in  the  shells 
through  which  to  pa**  the  ribbon,  and  they  may 
he  ornamented  with  paintings  or  pictures  pasted 
on.  A.  P. 

PosTAOK-ETAUr  case  for  Lulu  W.  Take  a piece 
of  perforated  card-board  about  two  inches  and  a 
Imlf  square,  work  an  initial  or  any  little  figure  on 
one  aide,  on  the  other  side  “Stamp*”  In  small 
letter*.  Line  the  pieces  with  bright-colored  silk, 
and  bind  three  side*  together  with  ribbon.  It 
can  be  made  more  ornamental  by  putting  tiny 
bow*  at  the  corner*.  _____  L.  B. 

II.  W.  and  Amelia  F. — Your  suggestion*  to 
Susie  H.  C.  are  good,  but  not  new  enough  to  print. 
Thank*  for  your  pleasant  letters. 

Wk  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a prettily  writ- 
ten letter  from  Robert  S..  Si.  Johns,  Michigan, 
and  answer*  tu  puxxles  from  Gussie  L.,  Robert 
X.,  Grace  A.  MeG.,  William  C.  It.,  Ileywood  C., 
F.  B.  Hesse,  Addie  A.  R,C.  M.  J.,  Edwin  Van  K.. 
Joseph  S.  ti.,  Martha  W.  D.,  Bertie  McJ.,  Charles 
E.  L.,  and  C,  F.  D. 

THE  SNOW  FLOWER. 

IX  California,  the  land 
of  wonder*,  i*  found 
a wonderful  plant.  The 
traveller  who  is  exploring 
the  YoMDite  region  in 
June  will  find  lingering 
patches  of  snow  and  Ice 
amongst  the  cliffs,  and 
there  he  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  this  aston- 
ishing production  rising 
fresh  and  superb  beside 
its  icy  tied.  It  springs 
from  the  edges  of  the 
snow -batiks,  growing  ten 
or  fifteen  inches  high,  ami 
is  called  in  common  phrase 
the  “ snow-flower,  from 
it*  location,  not  its  color- 
ing. for  it  U blood-red,  of 
the  richest  crimson  ear- 
mine,  buds,  flowers,  stem*, 
leaves,  and  sheAthing  bulb 
all  of  Kite  name  ensan- 
guined hue.  The  flow- 
er* are  tbiekish,  some- 
thing like  the  pyro)a,aml 
its  manner  of  growth  re- 
semble* the  hyacinth, with 
bell-shaped  flower*  clus- 
tering along  the  upper 
| *nrt  of  tin*  stem,  mid 
erect,  pointed  leaves. 

This  plant  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Brace  in  hi*  book 
oil  California,  und  speci- 
men* have  boat!  Sent  to 
the  North,  but  they  are 
generally  tu  very  | tour  con- 
dition when  they  arrive. 

A*  the  year*  slip  by,  no 
doul it  many*  of  the  now 
quite  youthful  renders  of 
this  paper  will  find  them- 
selves sauntering  among 
the  snow-crow  nod  cliff*  of 
the  Yosemito,  and  to  them, 
pet  hap*,  the  crimson  ban- 
ner of  the  snow-flower  w ill 
bo  unfurled.  They  may 
then  like  to  remeudier 
that  it*  botanical  name  is 
SareodtH  aanguittea. 
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35  feet  4 inches.  The 
section  on  exhibition  is 
hollowed  out,  leaving 
al>out  a foot  of  bark  and 
several  inches  of  the 
wood.  The  interior  is 
100  feet  in  circumfcr- 
ence  and  30  feet  in  dU 
anietcr,  and  it  luw  a 
aeating  capacity  of 
about  200.  It  was  cut 
off  from  the  tree  about 
1 2 feet  above  tiie  base, 
and  required  the  lubur 
of  four  men  for  nine 
days  to  chop  it  down. 
In  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
and  extending  through 
its  whole  length,  was  a 
rotten  core  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  par- 
tially tilled  with  a sog- 
ry,  decayed  v.-p  -tation 
tluit  had  fallen  into  it 
from  the  top.  In  the 
centre  of  this  cavity  waa 
found  the  trunk  of  a 
little  tree  of  the  same 
species,  having  perfect 
bark  on  it,  and  showing 
regular  growth.  It  was 
of  uniform  diameter,  an 
inch  and  a half  all  the 
way  ; and  when  the  tree 
fell  and  split  open,  this 
curious  stem  was  traced 
for  nearly  100  feet. 
The  rings  in  this  mon- 
arch of  the  forest  show 
its  age  to  have  been 
4840  years. 


SPOON  • FACES. 


TOE  MOTHER  SINGS  SOITLV  TO  IIKRSELf : 

Play,  baby,  in  thy  cradle  play — 

Tick  goes  the  clock,  tick-tick,  tick-tick ; 
And  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick  ! 

Grow,  Imbv,  grow,  with  every  day — 

Tick  gin's  the  clock,  tick-tick,  tick-tick 

And  babyhood  will  pass  away. 

For  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick ! 

Not  long  can  mother  watch  thee  so— 

Tick  goes  the  clock,  tick-tick,  tick-tick 
And  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick ! 

To  pretty  girlhood  thou  wilt  grow — 

Tick  goes  the  clock,  tick-tick,  tick-tick 

To  womanhood,  liefore  wo  know. 

For  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick  l 

Play,  baby,  in  thy  cradle  play — 

Tick  goes  the  clock,  tick-tick,  tick-tick 
And  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick  ! 

And  some  brave  lad  will  come  some  day — 
Tick  goes  the  clock,  tick-lick,  tick-tick 

And  steal  my  baby's  heart  away: 

Ah,  quick  goes  time,  quick,  quick  ! 


When  they're  bright  and  shining 
lake  the  summer  moons, 

Two  queer  f aces  look  at  you 
From  the  silver sgpoons. 

One  is  very  long,  and  one 
Broad  as  it  can  be, 

And  both  of  them  are  grewsomc  things, 
As  ever  you  did  see. 

Then  careful  be,  young  people, 

And  do  not  whine  or  frown, 

Lest  some  day  you  discover 
Your  chin's  a-growing  down. 

Nor  must  you  giggle  all  the  time 
As  though  you  were  but  loons; 

Wc  want  no  eluldren ’*  faces 
Like  those  in  silver  spoons. 


The  Largest  Tree  in  the  World. — In  San  Fran- 
deco,  encircled  by  a circus  tent  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, is  a section  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  world 
— exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  famous  tree  of 
Calaveras  by  five  feet.  This  monster  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  waa  discovered  in  1874,  on  Tub* 
River,  Tulare  County,  almut  seventy-five  miles 
from  Visalia.  At  some  remote  period  its  top  hod 
been  broken  off  by  the  elements  or  some  unknown 
forces,  yet  when  it  waa  discovered  it  had  an  ele- 
vation of  240  feet.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was 
111  feet  in  circumference,  with  a diameter  of 


8weet  Scenta. — Per- 


fumes were  used  in  the 
early  time*  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  when  la- 
dies had  a habit  of  nibbing  in  their  hands  a round 
hall  made  of  a mixture  of  amber,  musk,  ami 
sweet-scented  flowers.  The  Jews,  who  were  also 
devoted  to  sweet  scents,  used  them  in  their  sacri- 
fices, and  also  to  anoint  themselves  before  their 
repasts.  The  Scythian  ladies  went  a step  farther, 
and  after  pound- 

ing  on  u stone 

cedar,  cypress, 
and  incense, 
made  up  the  in- 
gradients  thus 
obtained  into  a 

Iy\  thick  paste,  with 

which  they 
\ smeared  their 

.Jr  faces  and  limbs, 

-v  V/  The  composition 

f ^ J/fi  emitted  fora  long 
A1'  7?.  time  a pleasing 

..  S odor,  and  on  the 
J|3R  /.  j 7,  following  day 

./A  | xn  gave  to  the  skin  a 

_ I V OtW#  ‘ AMl*  lining 

14  *.  1 \ j appearance.  The 
J p ' 1 f Greeks  carried 

YShtr*’ , | ! Mchets  of  scent 

1 '•  **  ’ I *n  their  dresses, 

| ^ T .1  V A 1 an,l  filled  their 

with  fumes  and 
incense.  Even 
their  wines  were 
often  impreg- 
nated w ith  decoc- 
tions of  flowers. 
The  Athenians 
anointed  pigeons 
with  liquid  |n*r- 
f •!  rue,  and  let 
them  fly  loose 
about  a room, 
scattering  the 
drops  over  the 
guests. 


TO  THE  EE  A DEES  OF 
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A CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 


The  publisher*  of  H akper’s  Young  People  congratu  - 
late  their  readers  on  die  approach  of  the  merry  holiday 
season,  and  take  pleasure  in  announcing  die  enlargement 
of  this  journal  to  sixteen  pages,  beginning  with  the  Christ 
mas  number,  which  will  be  published  December  jj. 

This  change  will  enable  the  publishers  to  give  their 
young  readers  every  week  an  increased  variety  of  stories, 
poem*,  sketches,  and  other  attractive  reading,  from  the 
best  writers  that  can  be  secured.  The  publishers  will 
also  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  present  Has- 
Kit's  Young  People  to  their  subscribers  in  new  and  en- 
larged type,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  its  appearance. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  Harper's 
Young  People  the  most  entertaining,  instructive,  high- 
toned.  and  popular  weekly  paper  fur  the  youthful  readers 
of  America. 


Harper's  Young  People  will  be  issued  every  Tues- 
day. and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates: 

Single  Copies #o  04 

One  Subscription,  one  year t 50 

Five  Subscriptions  ••  7 60 

Payable  in  advance.  Postage  free. 

_ Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number.  When  tu» 
time  is  *|N!cilicd,  it  will  be  understood  that  die  subscriber 
df'  i . i"  commence  with  the  number  issued  alter  the  re- 
ceipt of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  bv  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER,  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  ot  loss. 

Address  HARPER  St  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  IStW  ONLY. 

C IT*  H super's  Young  Propi  rW  Haepbe's  Week- 
ly wilt  sent  W ii*y  atblrett  Jer  one  rear,  commencing 
t »itk  the  Jin/  number  ef  II  .super's  WuKlv/rr  Janu- 
ary, 16S0.  oh  receift .-/  #5  00 Jar  she  Itva  i'criadicals. 


Charley  Bungs  Is  a nice  boy,  hut  It  was  not  right  of  him  to  take  III*  biz  clog  Tow  jut  to 
school  when  lie  heard  tint  teacher  war*  going  in  give  him  a flogging—  Ami  then  t<>  any 
he  waa  ulmld  tu  scud  the  dog  home  because  It  wun  ho  vicious,  uml  might  turn  uu  him, 
and  bite  him ! 
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THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

VII.— A GLIMPSE  OF  PARISIAN  LIFE. 

THE  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun  filled  the  room 
when  Walter  awoke  from  his  long  and  refreshing 
sleep,  to  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  rich  and  beautiful  j 
furniture  tliat  adorned  the  apartment.  Silk  curtains,  mir- 
rors that  reached  to  the  ceiling,  beautiful  carpets,  attract- 
ive pictures  in  gilt  frames — all  was  new  and  dazzling  to 
the  unsophisticated  mountain  youth.  He  was  still  gazing 
in  wonder  at  all  these  glories,  when  Mr.  Seymour,  who 
had  slept  in  the  next  room,  suddenly  opened  the  door. 

“Jump  up.  Walter,”  said  he.  “Breakfast  is  ready,  and 
my  friend  wants  to  speak  to  you ; so  be  as  quick  as  you  can.” 
“I  shall  be  ready  in  a few  minutes,  sir,” he  replied,  as.  j 
springing  out  of  bed,  he  washed  and  dressed  himself,  and 
respectfully  greeted  the  two  gentlemen,  who  sat  enjoying 
their  coffee  in  an  adjoining  room. 

At  Mr.  Seymour's  invitation  Walter  helped  himself  to 
breakfast;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  looked  up 
inquiringly  at  the  stranger. 

“Well,  then,  Walter,”  said  he,  in  a kindly  tone,  “tell 
me  in  the  first  place  what  you  intend  to  do,  now  that  you 
have  got  your  money  back  ?” 

“Oh,  that  is  very  easily  answered,  sir,”  replied  Walter. 
“I  shall  buckle  the  belt  round  my  waist  again,  and  return 
home  today.” 

“I  thought  that  was  your  intention,  Watty,”  said  Mr. 
Seymour ; “ but  it  would  be  much  Bafer  and  far  easier  to 
send  the  money  through  the  post.  You  will  then  have 
no  further  risk  of  being  robbed,  and  Mr.  Frieshardt  will  be 
sure  to  get  it  in  a day  or  two.  As  regards  yourself — ” 

Mr.  Seymour  hesitated,  and  his  friend  took  up  the  con- 
versation. “Yes,  Walter,  you  must  stay  here  for  the 
present,”  said  he,  “and  not  dream  of  leaving  me — at  least 
for  a long  time.” 

Walter  was  taken  aback.  What  could  the  stranger 
mean  ? Unable  to  comprehend  the  motive  of  such  a re- 
mark, he  looked  in  confusion  first  at  one,  then  at  the  oth- 
er, and  was  greeted  only  with  a hearty  laugh. 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  suggesting  how  I 
should  send  the  money  home,”  said  the  lad;  “and  it  was 
certainly  very  strange  that  Mr.  Frieshardt  did  not  think 
of  tliat,  for  it  would  have  saved  all  this  trouble  with  Sep- 
pi.  But  what,  sir,  am  I to  do  here  ? What  is  there  to 
prevent  my  returning  home  ?” 

“A  proposal  (hat  rny  friend  Mr.  Lafond  lias  to  make  to 
you,”  replied  Mr.  Seymour.  “ My  friend  is  in  want  of  an 
active  and  trustworthy  servant,  and  thinks  that  you  would 
suit  him  well.  I think  you  should  take  the  situation, 
Walter,  for  you  will  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a confiden- 
tial attendant  than  as  a servant,  and  you  will  be  well  paid 
into  the  bargain.  In  a few  years  you  will  have  earned 
money  enough  to  provide  comfortably  for  your  father  in 
his  old  age.  ” 

The  last  words  decided  Walter.  If  he  could  only  re- 
lieve his  father's  declining  years  from  care  and  anxiety, 
he  was  content  to  give  up  his  home  for  a time,  and 
therefore  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal.  The  contract 
was  soon  arranged,  and  Walter  entered  upon  his  new  du- 
ties the  same  day.  He  wrote  a long  letter  to  his  father, 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  remaining  in  Paris,  and  com- 
forting him  with  the  assurance  that  when  he  returned 
home  he  would  bring  plenty  of  money  with  him.  By 
the  same  |Kwt  he  sent  a bank  draft  to  Farmer  Frieshardt 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  cattle  money;  and  a few 
days  after  removed  into  Mr.  La  fond’s  splendidly  furnish- 
ed mansion.  Mr.  Seymour  did  not  accompany  his  friend, 
having  to  leave  Paris  to  continue  his  travels. 

Thus  Walter,  who  liad  suddenly  risen  from  the  position 
of  a poor  drover  to  that  of  the  principal  servant  and  fa- 
vorite of  a rich  young  Parisian,  found  no  reason  to  regret 
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the  change  that  he  had  made.  Mr.  Lafond  treated  him  in 
the  kindest  and  most  friendly  way,  so  that  he  soon  be- 
came thoroughly  attached  to  him.  But  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks  he  observed  certain  traits  in  the  character  of 
his  new  employer  that  occasioned  him  both  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  and  almost  made  him  regret  that  he  had  not  re- 
turned to  his  quiet  but  innocent  home.  Although  a kind- 
hearted  man,  Mr.  Lafond  was  weak-minded  and  change- 
able; and  like  many  other  wealthy  young  men  without 
any  occupation,  he  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  spent  whole  nights  at  the  gaming  table,  to  the 
ruin  of  both  his  health  and  morals.  As  he  was  of  a del- 
icate constitution,  these  excesses  soon  produced  a very 
marked  effect  upon  him,  and  did  much  to  shatter  his 
health. 

Early  one  morning  Mr.  Lafond  came  home,  after  a night 
of  gambling,  looking  paler  and  more  exhausted  than  usual. 
Walter,  who  had  been  sitting  up  for  him,  won  terribly 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  which  he  presented.  “Oh, 
my  dear  sir,”  said  he,  with  a deep  sigh,  as  he  gave  him 
his  hund  out  of  the  carriage,  “how  grieved  I am  for  you !” 

Mr.  Lafond  stared  at  Walter  with  his  glassy  eyes,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  utter  a few  disconnected 
words  that  were  quite  incomprehensible.  Besides  this, 
he  was  so  unsteady  on  his  feet  that  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
on  Walter  to  prevent  himself  from  falling.  The  faithful 
servant  was  terribly  shocked  to  find  his  master  so  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  almost  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  lost  no 
time  in  getting  him  to  his  room  tliat  his  distressing  and 
disgraceful  condition  might  not  become  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  household.  After  undressing  him,  which  cost  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  Walter  got  his  master  to  bed,  and 
then  sat  down,  and  became  lost  in  thought. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  day  that  Mr.  Lafond  woke 
from  his  troubled  sleep,  and  was  surprised  to  find  Walter 
sitting  by  his  bedside.  “ Poor  fellow  t”  he  said,  in  a good- 
natured  tone,  “ I’m  afraid  I kept  you  waiting  long  for  me 
last  night.  You  are  a faithful  servant,  aud  shall  have 
your  wages  raised  immediately.” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  said  he;  “but  I 
can  not  take  more  of  your  money.  I have  only  waited 
here  to  request  my  discharge  from  your  service.” 

Mr.  Lafond  stared  at  the  young  man  with  surprise. 
“What!”  he  exclaimed ; “ you  want  to  leave  me ! What 
has  put  that  in  your  head  ? Has  any  one  here  done  any- 
thing to  make  you  uncomfortable  ?” 

“No,  sir,  no  one,"  was  the  quiet  but  firm  reply.  “I 
have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  since  I have  been  in 
your  house*,  and  you  have  been  more  than  generous  to 
me;  but  I can't  bear  to  stay  here  and  see  you  digging 
your  own  grave.  It  breaks  my  heart,  sir;  and  I would 
rather  wander  barefoot  back  to  my  own  mountains  tliau 
witness  it  longer.” 

“ Why,  Walter,  I’m  afraid  you're  turning  crazy,”  ex- 
claimed his  master,  angrily.  “Don’t  let  mo  hear  any 
more  of  this  nonsense!  What  can  it  matter  to  you 
whether  I die  soon  or  not  ? At  any  rate  you  must  stay 
with  me.  and  give  up  such  foolish  notions.” 

Walter  shook  his  head.  “No,  sir;  I must  go,”  he  re- 
plied. “I  can  be  of  no  use  here.  It  makes  me  quite 
miserable  to  see  how  you  waste  your  money  in  the  gam- 
ing houses,  and  ruin  your  health  by  overindulgence  in 
wine.  If  my  caring  for  you  were  not  sincere,  it  would 
be  a mutter  of  no  consequence  to  me  whether  you  went  to 
destruction  or  not;  but,”  he  added,  while  tears  started  to 
his  eyes,  “I  trust,  sir,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  I can  not  look  on  carelessly  while  you  are  ruining 
yourself  ; and  so  I hope  you  will  let  me  go.” 

The  reckless  gamester  was  quite  moved  at  the  devotion 
and  faithfulness  of  his  servant.  Springing  from  bed,  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  walked  hasti- 
ly to  and  fro  in  the  apartment  for  a few  minutes  in  si- 
lence. At  last  he  paused  before  Walter  and  grasped  his 
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ltand.  “You  aro  a straightforward,  warm-hearted  fel- 
low," he  exclaimed.  “But  the  more  I am  convinced  of 
that,  the  less  disposed  am  I to  part  with  you.  Will  you 
not  stay  with  me  ?” 

“No,  my  good  master,  I can  not,"  answered  Walter, 
firmly. 

"Not  even  if  I promise  to  turn  over  a new  leaf,  and 
neither  to  drink  nor  gamble  any  more  from  this  day  ?” 

Walter  was  in  a measure  re-assured  by  these  words, 
and  his  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a new  hope.  “ Ah ! if  you 
really  will  do  that,  sir!"  he  exclaimed.  “That  alters  ev- 
erything ; and  I shall  be  as  overjoyed  to  stay  with  you  as 
I should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  you.” 

“Then  that  is  settled,”  said  his  master,  in  a serious 
tone.  “ I am  obliged  to  you  for  speaking  so  faithfully  to 
me.  I know  that  I have  been  living  in  a foolish  way; 
but  I will  be  different  for  the  future.  That  you  may 
rely  upon.” 

Walter’s  joy  was  so  great  at  hearing  this  unexpected 
resolution  that  he  nearly  burst  into  tears.  Unhappily, 
however,  he  was  soon  to  experience  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  hopes. 

For  a fortnight  Mr.  Lafond  kept  his  promise  faithfully; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  again  yielded  to  the  old 
temptation,  and  after  a night  of  revelry  returned  home  in 
broad  daylight  in  a state  of  complete  helplessness.  The 
servant  renewed  his  entreaties  and  warnings;  reminded 
his  master  that  the  physician  had  declared  that  his  exist- 
ence depended  on  his  leading  a sober  life,  and  obtained 
from  him  a renewal  of  the  broken  promise.  But  alas ! it 
proved  as  vain  as  before.  In  a few  days  all  his  hopes 
were  again  crushed,  and  his  prayers  and  entreaties  were 
only  answered  by  his  master  with  a shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

“ You  know  nothing  about  it,  Walter,”  said  he.  “ The 
temptation  is  so  strong,  that  one  can’t  be  always  resist- 
ing it.” 

"But  it  is  your  duty  to  resist  it,  sir:  and  you  can  suc- 
ceed if  you  will  only  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so.” 

“ It's  too  late  now,”  replied  the  other,  with  a faint  smile. 
“I  have  fought  and  fought,  and  been  beaten  at  last.  I 
shall  give  up  fighting  now.” 

“Are  you  really  in  earnest  ?”  cried  Walter,  seriously. 

“Iam  really  in  earnest,”  replied  Mr.  Lafond. 

“Then  I must  indeed  quit  your  service,  sir.  I will 
not  stay  here  if  I can  not  save  you  from  rushing  head-  j 
long  to  destruction.” 

"Silly  fellow!”  replied  his  master,  testily.  “What 
more  would  you  have  ? It  will  be  for  your  direct  advan- 
tage to  stay  with  me.  Look  at  my  condition.  The  doc-  I 
tor  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  I couldn't  live  another  ! 
year.  Remain  here  for  that  short  time,  and  you  shall  be 
well  paid  for  your  services.  I will  take  care  not  to  forget 
you  in  my  will.” 

The  young  Switzer  could  not  restrain  his  emotion  at 
hearing  his  weak-minded  but  good-natured  master  talk  in 
such  a careless  way  about  death.  Unable  to  speak,  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Lafond  called  him  hack. 

“ Have  you  no  reply  to  make  to  me  f”  he  demanded,  in 
an  offended  tone. 

“Nothing  more  than  this,  sir — that  your  doctor  as- 
sured me  that  you  might  live  for  ten.  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years  longer,  if  you  could  only  be  persuaded  to  live 
in  a sober  and  reasonable  way.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “do  give  up  these  habits  that  are  ruining  body 
and  soul,  and  I will  devote  my  whole  life  to  you!” 

“ No  use,”  was  the  gloomy  reply.  “ If  I were  to  make 
new  resolutions,  they  would  only  be  broken,  as  the  others 
have  been.  The  doctor  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 

I suppose  I must  fulfill  my  destiny.  So  let  the  matter  , 
drop,  Walter.” 

“ Anything  can  be  done  if  one  is  only  determined,”  per-  i 
sisted  the  young  man,  with  entreaty  in  his  tone. 


His  master  turned  away  and  shook  his  head.  “Too 
late,  too  late.  I haven’t  the  moral  courage  or  determina- 
tion.” 

“Then  may  God  have  mercy  upon  you!”  replied  the 
servant,  solemnly.  “ This  is  no  longer  a place  for  me.” 

Swayed  on  the  one  hand  by  a sense  of  duty  to  himBelf, 
and  on  the  other  by  pity  for  his  terribly  misled  master, 
Walter  sorrowfully  quitted  the  apartment,  and  after 
packing  a few  things,  returned  to  take  his  final  leave. 
Mr.  Lafond.  however,  would  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  such  a sudden  and  determined  resolution, 
and  used  every  argument  to  induce  the  lad  to  change  his 
mind.  He  even  begged  him  as  a personal  favor  to  re- 
main, but  Walter  persisted  in  his  determination ; nor  could 
the  most  lavish  offers  of  emolument  induce  him  to  stay 
and  be  a helpless  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  one  whom  he 
was  unable  to  save. 

“ If  I were  only  as  determined  as  you  are,”  sighed  Mr. 
Lafond,  “how  much  better  it  would  be  for  me!  But  now 
it  is  too  late.  Farewell,  then,  Walter,  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  quit  my  service.  But  though  you  leave 
me,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  return  to  your  mountain 
home.  I received  this  letter  from  my  uncle,  General  De 
Bougy,  who  lives  in  Rouen.  The  old  gentleman  is  in 
want  of  a steady  and  trustworthy  servant,  and  asks  me  to 
send  him  one,  so  I think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  will 
be  to  go  there  for  a twelvemonth.  You  will  find  him  a 
better  master  than  I have  been ; and  if  you  are  really  de- 
termined to  leave  me.  you  might  do  worse  than  enter  his 
service.  I feel  sure  you  will  be  comfortable.” 

Walter  shook  his  head.  “I  shouldn’t  like  to  go  into 
another  house,  sir,  after  the  experience  I have  had  in 
your  service.” 

“But  you  will  be  serving  me,  Walter,  if  you  go  and 
assist  my  uncle  in  his  old  age.  Recollect,  I only  ask  you 
to  go  for  a year.  It  is  the  last  request  I have  to  make. 
Surely  you  won’t  refuse  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  I will  go  for  a year,  since  you  urge  it  so 
strongly,”  assented  Walter,  who  could  no  longer  resist  his 
master's  appeal.  “When  shall  I start  ?” 

“When  you  please.  You  will  be  welcome  there  at 
any  time.” 

“Then  I will  set  out  at  once,  sir;  the  Booner  our  part- 
ing is  over,  the*  better.” 

“ But  if  it  is  so  painful  to  you,  why  go  away  at  all  ? 
You  know  howr  glad  I should  be  for  you  to  stay.” 

“And  you  know,  sir,  why  I am  obliged  to  go,”  replied 
Walter,  firmly.  “ Pardon  me,  dear  sir,  for  speaking  any 
more  on  the  subject;  but  if  you  only  had  had  the  resolu- 
tion to — ” 

“I’ll  make  another  trial.  Walter,”  said  Mr.  Lafond, 
with  a smile  that?  contrasted  strongly  with  his  sunken 
and  wasted  features.  “You  shall  hoar  from  me  in  three 
months/' he  continued;  “and  perhaps — Well,  we  shall 
see.  Good-by,  and  my  best  wishes  go  with  you !” 

Walter  grasped  the  hand  which  his  master  extended, 
and  kissed  it  fervently.  “God  bless  and  preserve 
1 you  !”  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  “ If  prayers, 

earnest  prayers  for  you,  can  be  of  any  help,  you  will  be 
saved.” 

“ Farewell.  Walter.  You  have  been  a faithful  serv- 
ant.” exclaimed  Mr.  Lafond.  with  painful  emotion.  “ God 
be  with  you!— perhaps  we  shall  never  meet  each  other 
again.” 

So  they  j varied.  Walter  went  Ivy  the  first  conveyance 
to  Rouen  to  the  house  of  General  De  Bougy ; and  his  for- 
mer master  sunk  into  profound  grief  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
affection  and  solicitude  which  the  young  Switzer  had 
shown  toward  him.  “Only  a year  sooner,”  he  niUHed, 
with  torturing  anguish,  “and  I might  have  been  a saved 
man ! Now,  alas!  thou  hast  come  too  late,  noble  and  gen- 
erous heart !” 

[to  de  oojmuvna.] 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  GREEN. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  pastimes  of  the  whole  year  for 
country  children  is  gathering  Christmas  green.  This 
is  done  before  the  very  cold  weather  begins,  otherwise  the 
beautiful  club-mosses  and  ground-pines  would  be  frozen 
solid  in  the  damp  soil  of  the  swamps  and  woods,  or  the 
whole  would  be  covered  with  a snow  carpet,  broken  only 
by  rabbit  and 
squirrel  tracks. 

The  freshest 
green  for  Christ- 
mas trimming  is 
found  in  damp 
meadows  or  on 
springy  hill- 
sides. where  it 
nestles  in  the 
moist  earth , ove  r- 
shadowed  by 
thickets  of  alders 
and  birches.  It 
grows  in  the  for- 
ests too ; not  so 
much  among 
pine-trees,  as  the 
dry  carpet  of 
fallen  needles  is 
less  nutritious 
than  the  loam 
produced  by  the 
accumulations  of 
dead  leaves  of 
oak,  maple,  and 
beech  trees. 

There  ore 
many  kinds  of 
ground  ever- 
greens, most  of 
them  members  of 
the  Ly  copod  fa- 
ced!, or  club-moss 
family.  There 
is  the  creeping 
club- moss,  the 
cord  - like  stem 
of  which,  some- 
times yards  long, 
hides  among  the 
dead  leaves,  and 
sends  up  at  in- 
tervals graceful 
whorls  of  bright 
green.  Tiny 
bunches  of  short 
white  roots  run 
down  in  the 
damp  mould, 
where  they  find 
nutriment  for 
the  plant.  If  you 
work  your  finger  bringing  home  Christmas 

under  the  stem, 

and  pull  gently,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  long  and  beauti- 
ful wreath  slowly  disentangle  itself  from  the  forest  floor, 
disturbing  hundreds  of  little  wood-beetles,  which  scurry 
away  to  hide  again  among  the  woodland  rubbish.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  creeping  green  very  common  in  all  moist 
wooded  lands  at  the  North — the  kind  with  leaves  rising 
in  whorls,  and  that  with  a stem  covered  with  bristle-like 
spikes.  This  last  variety  has  leaves,  not  very  abundant, 
which  resemble  a sprig  of  young  fir,  and  is  sometimes 
called  “ground-fir.”  It  is  of  a deop  rich  green  color,  but 


not  so  graceful  for  trimming  as  the  other  kind.  Besides 
the  creeping  green,  there  are  many  varieties  of  what 
children  call  “ tree  - green,”  independent  little  plants 
rooted  deep  in  the  mould,  which  send  up  a single  stalk 
about  eight  inches  high.  Some  of  these  are  such  perfect 
little  trees  as  to  appear  diminutive  copies  of  the  firs  and 
pines  towering  far  above  them,  and  are  called  “fir  club- 
moss.”  A pretty  evergreen  to  mix  with  the  more  feath- 
ery varieties  is 
the  Chimaphila 
umbellata,  or 
prince's-pine.  It 
lias  bright  shin- 
ing dark  green 
leaves,  which 
have  a very  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is 
sometimes  call- 
ed bitter  winter- 
green. 

As  all  these 
ground  varieties 
need  to  be  gath- 
ered before  ice 
and  snow  begin, 
often  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas, 
care  must  be 
taken  to  keep 
them  from  dry- 
ing. They  should 
be  heaped  up  in 
some  cool,  damp 
place,  where  they 
will  not  freeze, 
and  should  be 
sprinkled  plen- 
teously  every 
day.  The  boys 
make  frames  in 
the  form  of  cross- 
es, stars,  wreaths, 
or  letters,  and  the 
girls  find  a pretty 
pastime  in  tying 
on  the  greens. 
As  fast  as  the 
designs  are  fin- 
ished they  must 
also  be  laid  away 
and  kept  damp 
until  Christmas. 
Woodland  moss- 
es, holly  leaves 
and  scarlet  ber- 
ries, and  dried 
everlasting  flow- 
ers are  pretty  to 
mix  with  the 
green.  Branch- 
es of  hemlock 
and  young  firs 
for  Christmas 
trees  are  cut  as  near  Christmas-time  as  possible.  If  a 
room  is  to  be  made  into  a bower  of  hemlock  boughs,  they 
should  not  be  fastened  up  until  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas-eve,  as  the  heated  air  of  the  house  loosens  the  flat, 
tooth-shaped  leaves  from  the  branch,  and  the  least  move- 
ment sends  them  iii  clouds  to  the  floor.  Any  one  who 
lias  tried  to  sweep  them  from  the  carpet  after  Christmas 
will  prefer  some  other  variety  of  green  for  trimming 
another  year. 

The  immense  amount  of  green  brought  into  New  York 
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city  the  week  preceding;  Christmas  can  scarcely  be  estima-  I 
ted.  Viewing  the  hundreds  of  young  firs  in  the  markets, 
and  the  enormous  numbers  of  wreaths  and  other  designs, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  forests  and  swamps  had  been 
stripped  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  would  be  left  for 
another  year;  but  so  prodigal  is  Nature  of  her  beautiful 
club-mosses  and  her  aromatic  pines,  that  what  is  gathered 
for  holiday  trimming  amounts  to  little  more  than  a weed- 
ing out  of  superfluous  growth.  Many  of  the  greens  sold 
in  the  New  York  market  come  from  New  Jersey.  Schoon- 
ers bring  them  from  all  along  the  coast,  freight-cars  come 
loaded  with  the  beauty  of  the  inland  hills,  and  huge  market 
carts  trundle  their  precious  burden  from  the  near-lying 
forests  and  damp  meadows.  Although  it  is  prohibited  by 
law  to  cut  young  trees  from  the  barrens  along  the  coast, 
as  the  growth  of  pines  keeps  the  sand  from  drifting,  many 
small  coasting  vessels  drop  into  the  bays  and  inlets  around 
Sandy  Hook  and  other  parts  of  the  Jersey  shore  a little 
before  Christmas-time,  and  send  their  crews  ashore  by 
night  to  secure  a cargo  to  bring  to  New  York. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  this  woodland  treasure 
after  its  arrival  in  the  great  city ; but  one  thing  is  certain— 
wherever  it  is,  even  if  it  be  only  a sprig  in  the  hand  of  a 
sick  child,  faces  are  brighter,  hearts  are  happier,  and  the 
sweet  words,  “Merry  Christmas,"  have  a deeper  signifi- 
cance. 


CHRISTMAS  PUZZLE. 

THE  answer  to  thin  puzzle  will  form  nn  appropriate  motto  for 
the  card  in  tho  centre.  This  is  the  way  to  work  it  out: 
First  find  the  names  of  the  articles  arouml  the  card,  and  write 
them  all  down  in  a row  with  the  numbers  below  them.  Forex- 
ample,  one  of  tho  words  is  “ EYE.”  Put  it  down  thus : 
EYE 
10  3 11 

and  all  the  rest  in  tho  same  way.  Each  name  will  havo  just  as 
many  letters  as  there  are  figures,  else  you  may  know  vour  guess 
is  wrong,  and  yon  will  have  to  try  again.  After  you  have  made 
out  all  the  pictures  and  written  down  the  names,  you  will  have 
thirty-nine  letters.  Ont  of  these  thirty-nine  letters  you  are  to 
make  the  eleven  words  that  form  tho  inscription.  To  do  this, 
write  on  another  sheet  the  numbers 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

7 8 9 10  11 

widely  apart,  so  ns  to  leave  room  for  all  the  words  to  lie  written 
under  them.  Then  place  each  letter  where  it  belongs  under 
these  numbers.  Take  tho  word  “ EYE.”  E is  numbered  10, 
then  put  E under  the  figure  10;  Y is  numbered  3,  put  Y under  3; 
E is  numbered  11,  put  E under  11.  When  you  have  placed  all 
the  letters,  arrange  those  under  each  figure  so  as  to  make  a word. 
Tho  whole  will  be  the  inscription  for  tho  card. 


A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Actiioe  or  “Ths  Piwnw  Inmuti" 

44  V[OW.  Teddie,  be  a good  boy,  there's  a darling,  and, 
il  little  Clover,  don't  tease  Daisy.  Please  let  mamma 
go  away  to  church  and  know  that  you  are  all  sweet  and 
lovely  and  clean  as  new*  little  pennies  to-night.” 

Splash  went  one  little  body  into  the  bath-tub.  and 
splash  went  another,  and  again  a third;  and  then,  like  so 
many  roses  after  a shower,  out  they  came,  dripping,  and 
laughing  and  screuming  with  glee.  The  little  mother  was 
kept  busy  enough,  for  it  was  Christmas-eve,  and  the  car- 
ols and  anthems  were  to  be  rehearsed  for  the  last  time, 
# and  Mrs.  Morton's  clear  soprano 
voice  could  not  be  spared.  Indeed, 
her  voice  was  all  that  kept  Teddie 
and  Clover  and  Daisy  in  their  neat 
little  box  of  a house,  for  their  fa- 
ther, a brave  fireman,  had  been 
killed  more  than  two  years  before 
'at  a fearful  fire,  and  since  then 
their  mother  liad  striven  hard  to 
maintain  her  little  family  by  sew- 
ing, and  singing,  and  doing  what- 
ever work  her  slender  hands  could 
accomplish  which  would  bring  in 
food  and  clothing  for  her  children. 

“ Bo  dood,  Teddie,”  repeated 
Daisy,  after  her  mother,  as  she 
shook  out  her  little  wet  curls  at 
him,  and  Clover  solemnly  raised 
his  Anger  at  his  bigger  brother, 
with  the  warning, 

“ Remember,  Santa  Claus  comes 
to-night.” 

44  Yes,  and  the  stockings  must  bo 
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hung  up,"  said  Ted,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  attend  to 
that  important  duty. 

“There!  how  do  they  look  ? — one  brown,  that's  mine; 
one  blue,  that’s  Clover’s  ; and  one  red,  that's  Daisy’s.” 
They  were  pinned  fast  to  the  fender  with  many  pins  and 
much  care. 

“But,  mamma,"  said  Clover,  “the  stove's  in  the  way. 
Santa  Claus  can't  get  down  with  that  big  black  thing 
stopping  the  chimney.” 

“Oh,  the  fire  will  go  out  by-and-by,  and  then  he  may 
creep  through  the  stove-pipe  and  out  of  the  door.” 

“ He'll  be  awful  dirty,  then,"  said  Daisy. 

“Well,  ‘he  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his 
foot,  and  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 
soot,’  so  that  is  to  be  expected.  But  really,  dear  children, 
you  must  jump  into  your  beds,  and  let  me  tuck  you  up; 
it  is  time  for  me  to  go." 

Very  quickly  the  rosy  little  faces  were  nestling  in  the 
pillows,  and  Mrs.  Morton,  after  kissing  them,  put  out  the 
lamp  and  loft  them  to  their  slumbers.  Hastily  putting 
on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  she  paus<*d  at  the  door  of  her 
sitting-room  to  see  if  the  fire  was  safe.  The  room  was 
dark  but  for  the  gleaming  stove,  the  chairs  and  table 
were  all  in  order,  and  in  one  corner,  under  a covering  of 
paper,  was  the  little  tree  she  had  decked  in  odd  moments 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  her  children.  She  could  not  afford 
wax  candles,  so  the  morning  was  to  bring  the  tree  as  well 
os  the  other  gifts.  Sure  that  all  was  in  readiness,  she 
tripped  down  the  stairs,  locked  her  door,  and  sped  over 
the  snow'  to  the  church,  the  two  tall  towers  of  which  stood 
out  against  the  starry  sky. 

As  she  entered  the  church,  her  mind  full  of  her  duties 
and  her  heart  tender  with  thoughts  of  her  children,  she 
thought  Bhe  saw  a dusky  little  object  crouching  in  the 
angle  made  by  the  towers;  but  she  was  already  late,  and 
had  no  time  to  linger.  Up  she  went  to  the  choir,  which 
was  full  of  light,  hut  the  body  of  the  church  was  dark. 
Without  any  words,  she  took  up  her  sheet  of  music  and 
began  to  sing.  Never  had  the  carols  and  anthems  seem- 
ed so  sweet  to  her,  and  her  voice  rose  clear  and  pure  as  a 
bird’s.  The  organist  paused  to  listen,  and  her  compan- 
ions turned  satisfied  glances  upon  her;  but  she  went  on 
unconsciously,  as  a bird  does  until  the  burden  of  its  theme 
is  finished,  and  its  exultant  strains  are  lost  in  silence.  J 
They  went  over  the  whole  Church  service,  the  glorious 
Te  Deum,  the  Benedicts,  and  the  anthem  for  the  day, 
“Unto  us  a Child  is  born,  unto  us  a Son  is  given,"  and 
every  delicate  chord  and  fugue  had  to  he  repeated  until 
the  desired  perfection  of’ harmony  was  attained.  It  was 
really  a very  long  and  arduous  study  ; but  of  all  days 
Christmas  demands  good  (music,  and  tjiey  w'ere  willing  to 
do  their  best.  At  last  all  w'ere  satisfied,  and  somew'hat 
tired;  but  the  organist  turned  to  Mrs.  Morton,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  sing  one  hymn  for  him  alone,  as  he  es- 
pecially desired  to  hear  her  voice  in  this  one  tune.  Of 
course  she  could  not  refuse,  and  to  un  exquisitely  harmo- 
nious air  she  began, 

“Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Coine  heaven's  melodious  strains, 

Where  wild  Jodie*  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains. 

M bight  on  thy  hills,  Jerusalem ! 

The  Saviour  now  is  born! 

Ami  bright  on  bethlehem's  joyous  plains 
breaks  the  first  Christmas  mom.” 

Only  the  first  and  last  verses  of  that  exquisite  hymn;  but 
like  “ angels  with  their  sparkling  lyres,"  her  voice  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  earthliness,  and  soared,  as  if  it  were  wing- 
ed, up  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  ‘When  she  ceased  sing- 
ing, there  was  a hush  upon  all,  as  if  they  had  been  carried 
near  to  the  celestial  portals. 

One  by  one  they  pressed  her  hand  in  quiet  congratula- 
tion, and  with  a “Merry  Christmas"  bade  her  good-night. 
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Mrs.  Morton  was  a little  excited  with  her  unusual  efforts, 
and  while  the  old  organist  was  locking  up,  thought  she 
would  run  down  and  warm  herself  in  the  church.  As  she 
hastened  toward  the  great  heater,  she  tripped  over  some- 
thing. which,  to  her  great  surprise  and  alarm,  she  perceived 
what  appeared  to  be  a great  bundle  was  in  reality  a sleep- 
ing child. 

Yes,  a child,  and  a little  one — a boy  of  not  more  than 
seven  years,  with  elfish  brown  locks,  and  eyelashes  which 
swept  the  olive  tint  of  his  cheek.  All  curled  up  in  a heap, 
in  clothes  which  a man  might  have  worn,  so  big  and  shape- 
less were  they,  with  one  arm  under  Ins  head  for  a pillow', 
and  the  other  tightly  grasping  a violin.  Far  hail  he  wan- 
dered in  the  cold  w'intry  air,  until,  attracted  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  great  church,  he  had  stolen  in  for  shel- 
ter, and  then  as  his  little  ears  drank  in  the  melody  of  the 
rehearsing  choir,  and  the  warmth  comforted  him,  he  fell 
fast  asleep.  Ho  was  dreaming  now  of  the  warm  sunny 
land  of  his  birth : olive-trees  and  orchards,  purple  clusters 
of  the  vineyards,  donkeys  laden  with  oranges,  and  the 
blue  sky  of  Naples  shining  over  the  blue  bay.  Then,  in 
his  dream,  an  angel  came  floating  down  out  of  the  pure 
ether,  wafting  sweet  perfumes  on  its  white  wings,  and 
singing — oh!  what  heavenly  strains ! — till  his  little  soul  was 
filled  with  joy ; for  the  angel  seemed  to  be  his  mother  who 
had  died,  and  her  kiud  voice  again  saluted  him,  and  he 
answered,  softly,  “Madre  mia!" 

“ Poor  child  J”  said  Mrs.  Morton,  softly,  “ it  seems  a pity 
to  waken  him,  but  we  must  do  it ; he  can  not  stay  here 
all  night.”  The  old  organist  touched  him;  but  his  sleep 
w'as  too  sound  fora  touch  to  arouse  him,  and  Mrs.  Morton 
had  to  again  and  again  lift  his  head  and  stroke  his  little 
brown  hand,  before,  with  amazed  and  widely  fearful  looks, 
he  answered  them. 

“Who  are  you,  child,  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?” 
asked  the  organist. 

“ I’m  Toni,  Toni,”  was  the  answer,  and  he  began  to  cry. 
“ Oh,  please  let  me  go;  the  Padrone  w’ill  kill  me.” 

“ Why  will  he  kill  you,  and  why  are  you  here  I” 

“He  will  kill  me  because  I have  no  money.  I have 
lost,  also,  my  way,” 

“Have  you  no  home,  no  mother ?"  asked  Mrs.  Morton, 
gently. 

“No,  signora,  no,  madame,  no  mother.  We  all  live, 
Baptiste  and  Vincenzo  and  I,  with  the  Padrone.  We  play 
the  harp  and  the  violin;  but  I was  tired,  and  I could  not 
keep  with  the  others,  and  they  scolded  me,  oh,  so  sharply  ! 
and  I was  weary  and  cold,  and  crept  in  here  where  the 
angels  sing,  and  it  was  so  beautiful  I could  not  go  away." 

The  organist  muttered,  “Police,"  at  which  the  child 
again  sobbed  violently.  “Yes,  to  the  station-house,  of 
course,  he  must  go.” 

But  Mrs.  Morton  remembered  the  three  faces  asleep  on 
their  pillows  at  home,  and  as  she  looked  at  this  tear-stain- 
ed, dirty  little  gypsy,  she  said  to  the  organist,  “ I will  take 
care  of  him  to-night."  So,  under  the  stars,  the  Christmas 
stars,  gleaming  so  brightly,  she  led  the  little  wanderer 
home. 

All  was  still  and  safe  in  the  little  house.  “Not  a crea- 
ture was  stirring,  not  even  a mouse."  The  fire  still 
gleamed  in  the  kitchen  and  the  sitting-room,  and  it  was 
the  work  of  only  a few  moments  to  divest  the  little  musi- 
cian of  his  uncouth  garments,  to  pop  him  into  the  tub  of 
hot  suds,  to  scrub  him  well,  until  his  lean  little  body  shone 
like  bronze,  to  slip  him  into  a night-gown,  to  give  him  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  und  then  to  tuck  him  up  on  the 
cozy  lounge. 

The  children  slept  like  tops,  and  the  tired  little  mother 
was  glad  to  say  her  prayers,  and  lie  down  beside  them. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  when  she  awoke;  for  Christ- 
maa-day  would  be  a busy  one,  and  there  were  no  moments 
to  lose.  Already  the  milkman  was  at  the  door,  and  tlio 
hands  of  the  kitchen  clock  pointed  to  six. 
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Hark  ! what  was  that  ? 

A long,  low,  sweet  sound,  like  a voice  calling  her.  She 
listened,  and  again  it  came.  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men,”  so  it  seemed  to 
breathe.  Then  it  rose  in  a gay  carol,  a sweet  gushing 
thanksgiving,  and  the  children  came  tumbling  down  in 
their  night-gowns;  they  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room.  and  there  beside  his  improvised  bed  stood  the  young 
musician,  playing  on  his  violin  as  if  all  the  world  were  his 
audience.  His  brown  eyes  flashed  now  with  light,  and 
then  grew  dark  and  tender,  as  he  drew  the  sweet  sounds 
out.  The  children  gazed  in  wonderment:  where  had  this 
child  come  from  ? had  he  dropped  from  the  stars  ? had  an 
angel  come  among  them  ? He  played  on  and  on,  until, 
from  sheer  fatigue,  he  put  his  instrument  down.  Then 
Teddie  and  Clover  and  Daisy  came  about  him ; they  touch- 
ed his  hands,  his  curly  locks,  his  violin,  to  see  if  all  were 
real.  Then  they  whirled  round  the  room  in  a mad  dance 
of  delight,  for  the  mother  had  uncovered  the  tree,  and  it 
was  really  Christmas  morning. 

Ah,  wliat  a happy  day  for  poor  little  Toni ! How  nice 
he  looked  in  Teddie's  clothes!  how  gentle  he  was  with 
Daisy ! how  he  frolicked  with  Clover!  and  when  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton came  from  church,  how  softly  he  played  all  his  pretty 
melodies  for  her ! It  was  a day  of  feast  and  gladness ; and 
when,  to  her  surprise  and  pleasure,  a committee  of  church 
people  waited  upon  Mrs.  Morton  to  give  her  a purse, 
through  the  meshes  of  which  glittered  gold  pieces,  she 
said  then  and  there  that  Toni  should  never  go  to  the 
harsh  and  cruel  Padrone  again. 

Perhaps  some  time  as  you  listen  to  a sweet  voice  sing- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  a violin  you  may  think  of 
Mrs.  Morton  and  Toni,  and  be  glad  that  the  world  bestows 
its  applause  and  its  gifts  upon  them,  and  that  the  vision 
of  his  mother  and  her  love  which  came  to  Toni  on  that 
Christmos-eve  has  been  made  to  him  a reality. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  PHOTOGEN  AND  NYCTERIS. 

a Dar  anti  Wgl)t  JSxbttben. 

BY  UROKUR  MACDONALD. 

XIV.— THE  SUM. 

THERE  Nycteris  sat,  and  there  the  youth  lay,  all  night 
long,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  cone-shadow  of  the 
earth,  like  two  Pharaohs  in  one  pyramid.  Photogen  slept, 
and  slept;  and  Nycteris  sat  motionless  lest  she  should 
waken  him,  and  so  betray  him  to  his  fear. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  blue  eternity;  it  was  a very 
triumph  of  glorious  Night ; the  river  ran  babble-murmuring 
in  deep  soft  syllables;  the  fountain  kept  rushing  moon- 
ward,  and  blossoming  momently  to  a great  silvery  flower, 
whose  petals  were  forever  falling  like  snow,  but  with  a con- 
tinuous musical  clash,  into  the  bed  of  its  exhaustion  be- 
neath ; the  wind  woke,  took  a run  ^mong  the  trees,  went 
to  sleep,  and  woke  again ; the  daisies  slept  on  their  feet  at 
hers,  but  she  did  not  know  they  slept ; the  roses  might  well 
seem  awake,  for  their  scent  filled  the  air,  but  in  truth  they 
slept  also,  and  the  odor  was  that  of  their  dreams;  the  or- 
anges hung  like  gold  lamps  in  the  trees,  and  their  silvery 
flowers  were  the  souls  of  their  yet  ummibodied  children; 
the  scent  of  the  acacia  blooms  filled  the  air  like  the  very 
odor  of  the  moon  herself. 

At  last,  unused  to  the  living  air,  and  weary  with  sitting 
so  still  and  so  long,  Nycteris  grew  drowsy.  The  air  began 
to  grow  cool.  It  was  getting  near  the  time  when  she  too 
was  accustomed  to  sleep.  She  closed  her  eyes  just  a mo- 
ment, and  nodded — opened  them  suddenly  wide,  for  she 
had  promised  to  watch. 

In  that  moment  a change  hod  come.  The  moon  had 
got  round,  and  was  fronting  her  from  the  west,  and  she 


saw  that  her  face  was  altered,  that  she  had  grown  pale,  as 
if  she  too  were  wan  with  fear,  and  from  her  lofty  place 
espied  a coming  terror.  The  light  seemed  to  be  dissolving 
out  of  her;  she  was  dying — she  was  going  out!  And  yet 
everything  around  looked  strangely  clear — clearer  than 
ever  she  had  seen  anything  before:  how  could  the  lamp 
be  shedding  more  light  when  she  herself  had  less  ? Ah, 
that  was  just  it!  See  how  faint  she  looked!  It  was  be- 
cause the  light  was  forsaking  her,  and  spreading  itself 
over  the  room,  that  she  grew  so  thin  and  pale.  She  was 
melting  away  from  the  roof  like  a bit  of  sugar  in  water. 

Nycteris  was  fast  growing  afraid,  and  sought  refuge  with 
the  face  upon  her  lap.  How  beautiful  the  creature  was ! — 
what  to  call  it  she  could  not  think,  for  it  had  been  angry 
when  she  called  it  what  W atho  called  her.  And,  wonder 
upon  wonder!  now,  even  in  the  cold  change  that  was  pass- 
ing upon  the  great  room,  the  color  as  of  a red  rose  was 
rising  in  the  wan  cheek.  What  beautiful  yellow  hair  it 
was  that  spread  over  her  lap!  What  great  huge  breaths 
the  creature  took ! And  what  were  those  curious  things  it 
carried?  She  had  seen  them  on  her  walls,  she  was  sure. 

Thus  she  talked  to  herself  while  the  lamp  grew  paler 
and  paler,  and  everything  kept  growing  yet  clearer. 
What  could  it  mean  f The  lamp  was  dying — going  out 
into  the  other  place  of  which  the  creature  in  her  lap  had 
spoken,  to  be  a sun!  But  why  were  the  things  growing 
clearer  before  it  was  yet  a sun?  That  was  the  point. 
Was  it  her  growing  into  a sun  that  did  it  ? Yes!  yes!  it 
was  coming  death!  She  knew  it,  for  it  was  coming  upon 
her  also!  She  felt  it  coming!  What  was  she  about  to 
grow  into?  Something  beautiful,  like  the  creature  in  her 
lap?  It  might  be!  Anyhow,  it  must  be  death;  for  all 
her  strength  was  going  out  of  her,  while  all  around  her 
was  growing  so  light  she  could  not  bear  it ! 

Photogen  woke,  lifted  his  head  from  her  lap,  and  sprang 
to  bis  feet.  His  facts  was  one  radiant  smile.  His  heart 
was  full  of  daring.  Nycteris  gave  a cry,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  pressed  her  eyelids  close.  Then  blind- 
ly she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  Photogen.  crying,  “ Oh,  I 
am  ho  frightened!  What  is  this?  It  must  be  death!  I 
don't  wish  to  die  yet.  I love  this  room  and  the  old  lamp. 
I do  uot  want  the  other  place!  This  is  terrible!'' 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  girl?”  said  Photogen. 
“ There  is  no  fear  of  anything  now,  child.  It  is  day.  The 
sun  is  all  but  up.  Good-by.  Thank  you  for  my  night's 
lodging.  I'm  off.  Don’t  be  a goose.  If  ever  I can  do 
any  tiling  for  you— and  all  that,  you  know—” 

“Don't  leave  me;  oh,  don’t  leave  me!”  cried  Nycteris. 
“ I am  dying!  I can  not  move.  The  light  sucks  all  the 
streugth  out  of  me.  And  oh,  I am  so  frightened !” 

But  already  Photogen  had  splashed  through  the  river, 
holding  high  his  bow  that  it  might  not  get  wet.  He  rush- 
ed across  the  level,  and  strained  up  the  opposing  hill. 
Hearing  no  answer,  Nycteris  removed  her  hands.  Pho- 
togen had  reached  the  top,  and  the  same  moment  the  sun- 
rays  alighted  upon  him:  the  glory  of  the  king  of  day  crowd- 
ed blazing  upon  the  golden-haired  youth.  Radiant  as 
Apollo,  he  stood  in  mighty  strength,  a flashing  shape  in 
the  midst  of  flame.  He  fitted  a glowing  arrow  to  a gleam- 
ing bow.  The  arrow  parted  with  a keen  musical  twang 
of  the  bowstring,  and  Photogen  darting  after  it.  vanished 
with  a shout.  Up  shot  Apollo  himself,  and  from  his  quiv- 
er scattered  astonishment  and  exultation.  But  the  brain 
of  poor  Nycteris  was  pierced  through  and  through.  She 
fell  down  in  utter  darkness.  All  around  her  was  a flam- 
ing furnace.  In  despair  and  feebleness  and  agony  she 
crept  bock,  feeling  her  way  with  doubt  and  difficulty  aud 
enforced  persistence  to  her  cell.  When  at  last  the  friend- 
13'  darkness  of  her  chamber  folded  her  about  with  its  cool- 
ing and  consoling  arms,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and 
fell  fast  asleep.  And  there  she  slept  on,  one  alive  in  a 
tomb,  while  Photogen,  above  in  the  sun-glory,  pursued  the 
buffaloes  bn  the  lofty  plain,  thinking  not  once  of  her 
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the  roof  of  her  house — where  baby  could  never  have  got— 
than  in  it.  while  if  dear  mamma  came  near  her,  with  her 
long  flounces.  Fluffy  was  on  them  at  once,  and  stuck 
there  like  a hairy  burr.  That  was  the  sad  tiling  about 
Fluffy,  she  was  such  a gad  about,  being  every  where  where 
you  didn't  expect  her  to  be;  and  so  tiny  that  even  when 
you  did  expect  her,  nobody  knew  she  was  there. 

She  was  lost  about  ten  times  a day,  und  found  in  the 
most  astonishing  places.  Once  in  mamma's  work-box, 
where  she  was  looked  for,  but  not  seen,  being  taken  for  a 
ball  of  worsted;  and  once  in  papa's  shooting-jacket  pock- 
et, who  took  her  to  his  oflice  with  him,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  his  seal-skin  tobacco  pouch. 

Moreover,  a very  fashionable  lady  called  one  day,  and 
took  Fluffy  right  away  with  her,  the  poor  little  dear  hav- 
ing clung  to  her  mantle,  and  been  amalgamated  with  its 
fur  trimmings. 

To  say  that  dear  papa  was  “ weak*’  about  the  fair  Per-  i 
sian  is  to  take  a very  favorable  view  of  his  devotion  to  i 
her;  but  dear  mamma  said  it  was  “quite  ridiculous  to 
make  such  a fuss  about  a kitten1* — and  never  herself  lost 
a chance  of  picking  it  up  and  fondling  it  in  her  arms. 
The  rest  of  the  family  were  described  by  their  cousin 
Charley,  who  lived  over  the  way,  as  “sunk  in  the  Per- 
sian superstition,”  and  even  as  “addicted  to  nigger  wor- 
ship" — an  allusion  to  Fluff's  sable  hue. 

And  now  comes  the  best  part  of  the  story,  which  is,  of  j 
course,  the  “ creepy -crawly”  and  horrible  part. 

Cousin  Charley  had  a mastiff  dog  called  Jumbo,  ever 
so  high  and  ever  so  huge,  with  great  hanging  chaps 
(which  are  pronounced  chops,  you  know)  on  both  sides 
of  his  jaws.  If  you  never  saw  him  open  his  mouth.  I can  1 
scarcely  give  you  any  idea  of  it;  hut  if  you  have  seen  pic-  1 
tures  of  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption,  think  of  the  crater. 
It  was  said  by  his  master  that  Jumbo  would  never  hurt  a 
flj',  but  that  was  not  the  point  with  those  who  were  not 
flies,  and  all  these  stood  in  great  fear  of  him.  It  is  very 
little  satisfaction  to  one  who  meets  an  elephant  in  his 
morning’s  walk,  in  a narrow  way,  to  have  read  that  that 
creature  is  the  most  gentle  of  mammals  (or  mammoths); 
and  similarly  there  was  no  knowing  what  catastrophe 
might  not  take  place  from  the  presence  of  Jumbo,  though 
he  might  not  mean  to  bring  it  about.  He  was  positively 
too  tremendous  for  society;  while,  out-of-doors,  I never 
knew  a dog  so  respected — and  avoided — by  other  dogs. 

To  see  Jumbo  and  Fluff  together  was  to  behold  the 
meeting  of  two  extremes  of  the  animal  creation;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  King  of  Brobdinguag  to  the  Princess  of 
Lilliput,  or  of  Chang,  the  Chinese  giant,  to  Mrs.  General 
Tom  Thumb.  Yet,  if  you  will  believe  me,  on  Jumbo's 
first  appearance  on  our  drawing-room  rug,  Fluff  scam-  , 
pered  up  to  him  (all  on  one  side,  as  usual)  and  hung  on  to  | 
his  tail ! The  moment  was  one  of  terrible  suspense,  not 
only  to  her,  but  to  the  spectators  generally,  except  Char- 
ley. who  said,  “ Oh,  Jumbo  won't  mind,”  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  the  case;  for  it  is  my  fixed  convic- 
tion that  that  noble  animal  was  totally  unaware  of  what 
was  taking  place,  so  to  speak,  behind  bis  back,  and  to  this 
hour  is  ignorant  of  the  indignity  that  was  put  upon  him. 

One  Sunday  morning,  in  midwinter,  Jumbo  called 
without  his  master,  and  walked  into  the  hack  parlor 
without  being  announced:  there  was  no  living  creature 
there  except  himself  and  Fluff,  and  when  the  family  en- 
tered the  room  there  inw  only  Jumbo.  They  looked 
everywhere  for  his  late  (yes,  his  late)  companion  ; but 
she  had  vanished.  Whither  ( To  this  vital  question  it 
seemed  to  their  horrified  minds  that  there  was  but  one  re- 
ply; it  was  in  vain  for  Jumbo  to  assume  an  indifferent 
air,  as  though  he  would  say,  “How  should  I know?”  The 
accusation  that  trembled  on  every  lip  was,  “The  dog  has 
swallowed  her."  He  looked  about  the  same  size  as  usual, 
but  that  was  nothing;  fifty  Fluffs  would  not  have  made 
any  external  difference.  One  of  his  chaps,  indeed,  seemed 


to  hang  a little  lower  than  usual,  hut  she  was  not  there. 

! He  yawned— nobody  believed  in  that ; it  was  just  what  a 
f dog  would  do,  conscious  of  crime  and  assuming  uncon - 
j ccm — and  everybody  shuddered.  What  might  not  that 
; enormous  throat  have  swallowed,  and  thought  nothing  of 
it  ? Messengers  were  dispatched  at  once  for  Charley,  who 
came  and  cross-examined  the  animal;  but  he  only  shook 
his  head  and  wagged  his  tail.  These  actions  might  have 
been  proofs  of  his  innocence  if  Fluff  had  still  been  with 
us,  but  as  it  was,  it  only  showed  his  callousness— the  cal- 
lousness of  canuiliaUsin. 

All  sat  round  Jumbo  in  a circle,  and  listened  in  solemn 
silence.  Even  the  tiniest  mew  of  farewell  would  have 
been  welcome,  but  it  was  not  vouchsafed.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  thumping  of  that  wicked  tail  (to  which  they 
had  once  seen  Fluffy  cling)  upon  the  bear-skin  rug  on 
which  they  hud  so  often  lost  her.  She  was  not  there 
now,  for  they  took  it  up  and  shook  it.  She  was  not  in 
the  envelop*1!  case  upon  the  writing-table;  nor  in  the  coal- 
scuttle, for  they  took  the  coals  out  one  by  one,  to  l>e  quite 
sure;  nor  in  the  work-box,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  was 
not  there;  nor  up  the  curtains,  for  they  examined  them 
with  “the  steps”;  nor  up  the  chimney,  for  the  fire  was 
alight;  nor  in  either  of  papa's  boots,  which  were  set  on 
the  fender  to  get  warm.  She  was  gone  from  their  sight 
like  a beautiful  dream,  though  still,  alas ! in  a manner, 
present. 

Dear  papa  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  catastrophe. 
“Whatever  has  taken  place,  my  dears,”  said  he,  “we 
must  go  to  church ; the  last  bell  is  already  ringing.” 

Dear  mamma  sighed,  and  took  the  hands  of  the  two 
youngest  children,  leaving  her  muff  to  hang  from  her 
neck  by  its  ribbon.  She  felt  that  in  that  hour  of  trouble 
the  clasp  of  her  fingers  would  be  a comfort  to  them. 

The  whole  family  walked  together  like  a funeral  pro- 
cession, and  they  could  see  the  neighbors  draw  long  faces, 
under  the  impression  that  there  had  been  some  fatal  do- 
mestic calamity  to  account  for  such  looks  of  woe.  Even 
Charley  was  affected,  though  he  could  hardly  believe  even 
yet  in  his  favorite’s  guilt,  while  Jumbo  came  behind  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs— either  from  the  stings  of  con- 
science, or  because  he  knew  he  would  be  left  as  usual  at 
the  church  door. 

I am  afraid  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  little  party  wan- 
dered a little, during  the  first  part  of  the  service,  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  in  which  Fluff  had  gone;  but  the  sermon 
riveted  their  attention.  They  wished  sincerely  Jumbo 
could  have  been  there  to  hear  it,  for  it  was  upon  cruelty 
to  animals.  It  had  just  begun,  and  dear  mamma  had  for 
the  first  time  got  rid  of  her  books  and  placed  her  hands  in 
her  muff,  when  she  drew  them  sharply  out  again  and  turn- 
ed very  red.  At  the  same  time  a piteous  little  mew  per- 
vaded the  sanctuary.  At  home  we  could  not  have  heard 
it  a yard  away,  but  the  church,  being  built  for  sound,  de- 
velop'd those  delicate  notes.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
people  on  the  right  hand  of  the  aisle  began  to  smile. 
Fluff's  little  black  face  had  presented  itself  at  that  end  of 
the  muff.  Dear  mamma  hastened  to  close  it  up  with  her 
haud,  und  then  all  the  people  on  the  left  hand  of  the  aisle 
began  to  smile.  Fluff* s little  black  face  liad  peered  out  at 
the  oilier  end.  Then  dear  mamma,  in  desperation,  put  in 
both  her  hands,  and  then  the  imprisoned  Fluff  began  to 
mew  indeed.  “ How  hard  must  that  heart  be,”  said  the 
clergyman,  going  on  with  his  subject,  “who  would  ill 
use  an  innocent,  helpless  kitten!”  “Like  me,  like  me,” 
said  Fluff,  or  so  it  seemed  to  say,  in  its  piteous  way.  The 
people  in  both  aisles  fixed  their  eyes  on  dear  mamma,  who 
in  vain  pretended  to  be  rapt  in  the  sermon ; they  knew  very 
well  by  this  time  what  was  wrapped  in  her  muff,  and  in 
the  end  dear  mamma  had  to  go.  The  denunciations  of  the 
clergyman  against  cruel  people  followed  her  down  the 
aisle,  and  were  supposed,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  didn't 
know  her,  to  have  a personal  application,  for  Fluff  was 
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mewing  all  the  way.  It  was  altogether  a most  terrible 
business.  What  all  the  family  felt,  however,  when  they 
got  home,  was  that  an  apology  was,  in  the  first  place,  due 
to  Jumbo  for  the  imputation  on  his  character,  and  it  was 
offered  (on  a plate  of  beef  bones)  in  the  umplest  manner, 
and  accepted  in  a similar  spirit. 


THEY  GOT  TOE  TURKEY. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  KYTINOE. 

THE  shop  of  Mr.  Onosander  Golong  looked,  that  24th 
of  December,  like  a bower.  Two  young  cedar-trees 
stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  doorway;  long  garlands  of 
evergreen,  sprinkled  with  bright  berries,  were  festooned 
all  over  the  walls;  and  every  turkey  there,  and  there  were 
lots  of  them,  hanging  like  some  new  kind  of  gigantic  fruit 
from  the  mass  of  green  that  covered  the  ceiling,  had  a gay 
ribbon  tied  around  its  neck.  And  such  a wonderful  pic- 
ture in  the  way  of  freshness  and  color  as  the  big  window 
presented  to  the  passers-by ! Bundies  of  crisp  light  green 
celery  leaning  up  against  heaps  of  brown,  pink-eyed  pota- 
toes and  honest  red  onions;  fiery-looking  peppers  side  by 
side  with  golden  oranges  and  yellow  lemons;  hard,  smooth, 
shining  cranberries  trying  to  look  as  though  they  were 
sweet ; great  fat  pumpkins ; piles  of  green  and  piles  of  rosy 
apples;  bunches  of  fragrant  thyme;  and  more  turkeys, 
some  with  and  some  without  their  feathered  coats,  but  all, 
as  I said  before,  with  gay  ribbons  around  their  necks.  Dear 
me!  if  Santa  Claus  could  have  only  looked  into  that  win- 
dow and  peeped  into  that  shop,  how  pleased  he  would 
have  been,  and  how  he  would  have  laughed!  And  he 
certainly  would  have  taken  Mr.  Onosander  Golong  for  a 
long-lost  brother,  for  never  before  did  mortal  man  so 
strongly  resemble  the  children’s  old  Christmas  friend. 
Snow-white  hair,  long  snow-white  beard,  twinkling  blue 


eyes,  round,  fat,  red,  good-natured  face,  a 
fur  cap  on  his  head,  bunches  of  holly  ber- 
ries pinned  here  and  there  on  his  shaggy 
jacket,  and  a laugh — good  gracious!  such 
a loud,  hearty,  mirtli-provoking  laugh, 
that  the  very  people  on  the  street,  hearing 
it,  began  to  smile,  and  feel  that  Christ- 
mas was  here  indeed.  And  I tell  you  Mr. 
Onosander  Golong  was  busy  that  day, 
and  so  were  all  the  men  and  boys  employ- 
ed by  him.  Turkeys  and  other  things 
that  had  been  ordered  the  evening  before, 
turkeys  and  other  things  that  had  been 
ordered  early  that  morning,  and  turkeys 
and  other  tilings  being  ordered  all  the 
time,  were  to  be  packed  away  in  huge 
baskets,  and  sent  to  their  respective  desti- 
nations. But  he  wasn't  so  busy  but  that 
he  stopped  a moment  from  his  work  to  give 
a piece  of  meat  to  a poor  dog  that  had 
trotted  hopefully  into  the  shop  (having 
evidently  translated  the  name  "Golong” 
over  the  door  into  "Come  in”),  and  was 
asking  for  it  with  his  eyes.  And  as  he 
rose  from  patting  the  dog,  he  saw*  two  chil- 
dren standing  before  him,  also  asking  for 
something  with  their  eyes.  They  were 
poorly  dressed  children,  but  the  girl  had 
a sweet,  bright  face,  and  the  boy  was  as 
jolly-looking  a little  fellow  as  you  could 
find  anywhere.  His  cheeks  were  as  round, 
if  not  as  red,  as  Mr.  Golong's,  and  his  mer- 
ry black  eyes  actually  danced  in  liis  head. 
Now  if  there  was  one  place  in  Mr.  Ono- 
sander Golong's  heart  softer  than  the  rest, 
it  was  the  place  he  kept  for  children : and 
T A.  B.  Fro«t.  bo  when  he  saw  these  two  looking  up  in  his 
face — the  boy  with  boyish  boldness,  and  the 
girl  with  girlish  shyness — he  said,  in  the  cheeriest,  kindest 
manner,  “ Well,  small  people,  what  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

“ We  would  like  to  tell  you  a story,”  answered  the  boy, 
in  a frank,  pleasant  voice. 

‘‘Tell  me  a story!"  repeated  Mr. Golong,  in  a tone  of 
great  surprise. 

“Yes,  sir.  please  * -ft  Christmas  story,”  was  the  reply. 

“Bless  my  heart!  what  a queer  idea!"  said  Mr.  Golong, 
and  he  laughed  a silent  laugh  that  half  closed  his  eyes 
and  wrinkled  his  nose  in  the  funniest  way. 

“Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  one?”  asked  the  girl, 
coaxingly. 

“Of  course  I would — I'm  very  fond  of  stories — but  I 
don’t  see  how  I can  spare  the  time.  We're  so  busy  just 
now,  and  likely  to  be  until  night,”  said  Mr.  Golong. 

“ It's  only  a short  one,’’  said  the  boy. 

“A  very  short  one,"  added  the  girl. 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  the  good-natured  old  fellow. 
And  he  sat  down  on  a barrel  of  potatoes,  and  his  young 
visitors  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  him. 

“One  Christmas-time,"  the  boy  began,  “there  was  a 
big  tenement-house  in  this  city,  and  ten  families  lived  in 
it,  and  every  one  of  these  families  ’cept  one  knew  they 
were  a-going  to  have  turkey  for  their  Christmas  dinner. 
They  knew  it  sure  the  day  before  Christmas,  all  'cept  this 
one.  The  family  that  wasn’t  sure  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas morning  lived  on  the  top  floor,  and  it  was  — it  was — ” 

“ Mrs.  Todd.  Neal  Todd,  Hetty  Todd,  and  Puppy  Todd,” 
prompted  the  girl. 

“ Yes,  it  was  them,"  said  the  boy,  and  went  on  with  his 
story  again:  “Mrs.  Todd  was  Neal’s  and  Hetty's  mother — 
they  hadn’t  any  father;  he  died  three  years  ago — and 
Puppy  was  their  dog.  Mrs.  Todd  is  one  of  the  best  moth- 
ers ever  lived,  and  she  sews  button-holes  on  boys’  jackets 
for  a big  store ; and  Hetty  cleans  up  the  house,  and  gets 
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the  supper,  and  such  things;  and  I — 1 mean  Neal— runs 
errands  for  folks  when  he  can  get  a chance  after  school. 
His  mother  wants  him  to  go  to  school  till  lie’s  fourteen 
anyhow,  'cause  a boy  that  has  some  education  can  get 
along  better  than  a boy  that  don’t  know  anything.  And 
this  family,  though  they  were  very  poor,  had  always  man- 
aged to  have  a turkey  dinner  till  the  Christmas  I'm  telling 
about,  and  Mrs.  Todd  she  loved  turkey.” 

41  Didn't  Hetty  and  Neal?”  asked  Mr.  Golong,  closing 
his  eyes  and  wrinkling  his  nose  again ; and  he  hurried 
away  to  wait  on  a stout  lady,  all  covered  with  glittering 
jet  ornaments  and  bugles,  who  must  have  been  a very 
particular  customer,  she  talked  so  loud  and  so  much. 

“Didn't  Hetty  and  Neal  ?”  he  repeated,  when  he  came 
back. 

44  Oh,  my  ! I guess  they  did  said  the  girl,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 


anything  to  mother,  but  put  on  your  hat.  and  bring  a 
basket,  and  we’ll  make  a try  for  a merry  Christmas  din- 
ner— turkey  and  all.’  And  they  went  round  the  corner 
to  a beautiful  market,  kept  by  a gentleman  who  looked 
exactly  like  Santa  Claus—”. 

Mr.  Onosander  Golong  laughed  aloud  this  time,  and 
flew’  to  wait  on  another  particular  customer. 

“So  he  looked  like  Santa  Claus?"  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle,  when  he  sat  down  on  the  l»arrcl  of  potatoes  again. 

“The  very  image  of  him  l”  said  the  girl,  with  great 
emphasis. 

“ The  boy,”  began  the  boy  once  more,  4 ’had  run  er- 
rands for  him  two  or  three  times,  and  each  time  had  got 
tw’o  apples  or  oranges  besides  the  reg’lar  pay ; and  he  was 
good  to  cats  and  dogs.  So  this  chap  went  to  this  gen- 
tleman— he  took  his  sister  along,  'cause  he  thought  Mr. 
Golong  would  like  to  see  her — and  they  told  him  their 
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“They’d  *a  been  funny  fellows  if  they  didn’t,”  added 
the  boy  ; "but,  *pon  their  words  and  honors,  they  wanted 
it  more  for  their  mother — she’s  such  a good  mother,  and 
has  so  few’  good  things  to  eat — than  they  did  for  them- 
selves. And  it  made  them  feel  awful  bad  when  she  came 
home  and  cried  ’cause  some  wicked  thief  had  stolen  her 
pocket-book  with  half  a w’eek’s  earnings  in  it,  and  the  two- 
dollar  bill  that  the  boss  had  given  her  to  buy  a Christmas 
dinner  with  besides.  And  so  the  boy  Neal— lie’s  kind  of 
a nice  chap,  ain’t  he,  Hetty  ?” 

“Awful  nice,”  replied  Hetty,  with  a mischievous  little 
Piffle. 

44  And  he  says  to  his  sister — she's  awful  nice,  ain't  she, 
Hetty  ?” 

“Kind  of  nice,”  said  Hetty,  with  another  little  giggle. 

44  He  says  to  his  sister,”  continued  the  boy,  44  4 Don’t  say 


story.  And  the  boy  says,  when  It  was  done,  ‘If  you 
would  only  trust  us  for  a turk — I mean,  a turkey,  and  a 
few  other  things,  I'll  work  for  you  all  holiday  week,  and 
another  week  too,  after  school.  My  name’s  Neal  Todd, 
and  my  mother  is  a real  nice  woman,  and  I love  her  just 
as  you  used  to  love  your  mother  when  you  was  a little 
boy.’  And  the  gentleman,  says  he,  4 Being  as  it's  Christ- 
mas-time, and  I look  so  much  like  Santa  Claus,  I’ll  do  it.’ 
And  he  did.  And  that's  all.” 

Mr.  Onosander  Golong  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  oh  1 
how  he  laughed  ! He  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  He  laughed  until  he  nearly  fell  off  the  bar- 
rel. He  laughed  until  everybody  far  and  near  who  heard 
him  laughed  too,  and  the  very  roosters  in  the  poultry  shop 
over  the  way  joined  in,  and  crowed  with  all  their  might 
and  main.  And  they  got  the  turkey. 
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Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist. 
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XTTE  give  our  correspondents  a hearty  Christman  greeting, 

▼ T and  present  them  with  nn  enlarged  and  handsome  Young 
People,  which  we  hope  they  will  receive  with  the  same  kindness 
and  appreciation  they  have  already  shown  ns.  We  shall  give 
them  weekly  a great  variety  of  stories,  poems,  and  instructive 
reading,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  firm,  handsome  paper. 
Thu  popularity  of  our  Post-office  Box  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
weight  of  our  daily  mail-hag,  which  comes  to  us  overflowing 
with  pretty  messages. 

PlTTSBIIKRII,  PcNSni  VASU. 

Papa  has  brought  us  several  numbers  of  Yount/  People,  and  os  you 
ask  us  little  folks  to  write  to  you,  I thought  I would  tell  you  how  much 
we  are  pleased  with  the  paper.  The  story  of  the  44  Brave  .Swiss  Boy”  is 
so  interesting  I can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  to  come.  What  a 
good,  brave,  and  honest  boy  Watty  was,  and  what  a plucky  light  he  had 
with  the  vulture* ! The  picture  of  the  44  Monkey  on  Guard11  is  very  fine. 
I like  stories  of  brave  ton  and  pictures  of  smart  monkey*.  Papa  i* 
going  to  take  Young  People  for  me  next  year,  and  I am  going  to  keep 
every  one.  The  paper  is  just  the  right  sixe  to  make  into  a book  for 
Jamie  and  Maggie.  Paul  W.  C. 

Hkihikm*,  New  You. 

I like  your  paper  very  much,  and  am  always  glad  to  get  it.  I have  a 
nice  old  bachelor  uncle  in  New  York,  who  sends  it  to  me  every  week.  1 
should  like  very  much  to  sec  this  in  print.  If  it  is,  I mar  try  ngain.  I 
have  been  very  sick  with  diphtheria,  aud  I don't  like  it  a bit.  I made 
'most  three  dollars  taking  medicine,  and  1 liked  that  very  much.  As 
you  ask  for  short  letters,  I will  stop.  Ca antic  L.  S. 

Detroit,  MtCUIOAN. 

I have  read  Young  People , and  it  is  very  nice  indeed.  My  mother 
told  me  that  you  were  going  to  publish  a paper  for  children,  and  said  I 
could  take  it,  I have  read  all  the  “ Story  of  a Parrot,”  and  it  made  hr* 
laugh  very  much.  I think  Young  People  is  better  than  anything  that 
has  licen  published  for  children,  and  1 will  read  every  number  that  is 
issued,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  such  a nice  paper. 

William  B.  K. 

W aynksvili.e,  Ohio. 

As  you  kindly  invited  us  all  to  write  to  you,  I would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a pet  pigeon  I had.  I called  U Lily,  because  it  was  so  white.  I 
got  it  when  it  was  a little  bit  of  a thing,  and  I did  not  keep  it  in  a cage. 
I taught  it  to  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  when  1 came  from  school  and 
called  Lily,  it  would  come  flying  from  the  barn-yard,  where  it  wus  with 
the  other  pigeons,  and  light  on  my  shoulder,  and  put  its  bill  up  to  my 


I mouth.  One  day  L called  Lily,  and  it  did  not  come.  I went  to  look 
for  it  in  the  barn-yard  myself.  It  was  there,  but  it  would  not  come  to 
I me,  and  always  after  that  it  was  wild.  I think  Harper '*  Young  People 
i is  a Tpry  nice  paper,  and  mamma  thinks  she  will  take  it  for  me.  My 
papa  has  taken  Harper' a Weekly  and  Monthly  ever  since  they  were  in 
existence  * ' Sarah  E.  II. 

Yonkebs,  New  York. 

I was  very  glad  when  papa  came  home  with  a little  paper  for  luc, 
and  I took  it  from  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  asked  him  if  lie  would  take  it  for  me.  When  be  found  out  that  I 
read  it  all  through,  lie  naked  which  story  I liked  the  beet,  and  I told 
him,  ” The  Storv  of  a Parrot.”  Pupa  take*  Harper'*  Magazine,  but  I 
would  rather  have  Young  Purple.  I have  read  all  about  the  44  Brave 
Swiss  Boy,”  and  I hope  be  will  become  rich.  Bell  H. 

Winoheateb,  Indiana. 

Cousin  Orla  and  I were  delighted  when  Uncle  Will  (he  is  Orta's  papa, 
and  1 live  at  his  house)  brought  us  Young  People,  and  now  we  eagerly 
watch  its  coming  every  week.  I think  Watty  Hirsel  was  a brave  and 
noble  boy  to  risk  so  much  for  his  father.  ' A.  II.  A. 

Wnrmi.n,  New  Jeuet. 

Your  nice  paper  comes  with  mamma's.  We  have  had  lots  of  fun 
with  the  44  Wiggles."  Won’t  you  please  answer  this  question : In  our 
dining-room  there  is  a big  looking-glass.  In  front  of  the  glass  there  is 
a table.  When  a lamp  is  set  on  the  table,  it  looks  as  if  then*  were  two 
lamps.  Please  tell  me  whether  the  lamp  on  the  table  and  the  otic  re- 
flected in  the  looking-glass  will  give  as  much  light  as  two  lamps. 

Edith  8. 

The  lamp  and  its  reflection  will  not  give  ns  much  light  as  two 
lamps,  and  the  iutcusity  of  light  thrown  from  the  mirror  de- 
pends upon  the  distance  of  the  lamp  from  its  surface,  and  also 
upon  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  mirror  itself. 

Mark  E.  E.  8. — The  first  condition  for  admission  to  the  St. 
Mary’*  is  a residence  in  New  York  city.  The  remainder  of  your 
question  is  answered  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  our  sixth  number. 

J-  R.  B. — We  do  not  know  how  to  prescribe  for  your  poor  sick 
rabbit. 

Mii.lia  B. — All  stars  appear  to  twinkle  except  the  planets. 
We  can  not  tell  the  reason  any  plainer  than  it  is  already  given 
by  the  “ Professor.” 

Very  pleasant  letters,  and  also  answers  to  puzzles,  are  re- 
ceived from  Henry  C.  L.,  Allie  I).,  Frank  8.  M.,  Eben  P.  D.,  Theo- 
dore F.  I.,  Charles  E.  L.,  M.  W.  D.,  Lilian,  “ Subscriber,”  C.  F.  C., 
F.  C’oggswcll,  flu  tide  C.,  Charles  F.  ami  George  J.  H.,  Victor  K.? 
J.  G.,  M.  E.  E.  8.,  Charlie  0.,  and  Auna  B. 
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A COASTING  SONG. 

From  the  quaint  old  farni-liouse,  nestling  warmly 
’Neath  its  overhanging  thatch  of  snow. 

Out  into  the  moonlight  troop  the  children, 

Filling  all  the  air  with  music  as  they  go, 

Gliding,  sliding, 

Down  the  hill, 

Never  minding 
Cold  nor  chill, 

O'er  the  silvered 
Moon-lit  snow, 

Swift  as  arrow 
From  the  bow. 

With  a rush 
Of  mad  delight 
Through  the  crisp 
air 

Of  the  night, 

Seeding  far  out 
O'er  the  {dain. 

Trudging  gayly 
Up  again 

To  where  the  fire- 
light's 

Ruddy  glow 
Turns  to  gold 
The  silver  snow. 

Finer  sport  who  can  conceive 
Than  that  of  coasting  New-Year’s 
Eve  ? 

Half  the  fun  lies  in  the  fin* 

That  seems  to  brighter  blaze  and 
higher 

Than  any  other  of  the  year. 

As  though  his  dying  hour  to  cheer. 

And  at  the  same  time  greeting  give 
To  him  who  has  a year  to  live. 

’Tis  built  of  logs  of  oak  and  pine. 

Filled  in  with  branches  broken  fine; 

It  roars  and  crackles  merrily; 

Thechildmi  round  it  dance  with  glee; 

They  sing  and  shout  and  welcome  in 
The  new  year  with  a joyous  din 
That  rings  far  out  o’er  hill  and  dale. 

And  warns  the  watchers  in  the  vale 
’Tis  time  the  ehurch  bells  to  employ 
To  spread  the  universal  joy. 

Then  the  hill  is  left  in  silence 
As  the  coasters  homeward  go, 


And  the  crimson  of  the  fire-light 
Fades  from  oil'  the  trodden  snow. 

So  the  years  glide  by  as  swiftly 
As  the  sleds  rush  down  the  hill. 
And  each  new  one  as  it  cometh 
Bringeth  more  of  good  than  ill. 


COAST! NO  NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 
Dkawm  or  C.  Gkauam. 
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THE  FAIRY'S  TOKEN. 


Ethklreda,  the  Fairy  of  Northland, 

Was  sinking  a song  to  herself, 

As  she  swung  from  a wreath  of  soft  snow-flakes, 

Ami  hiii ited  to  another  bright  elf. 

What  token  shall  wo  send  to  oar  darling, 

Onr  name-child,  fair  Ethel,  below 
In  the  house  which  is  down  in  the  valley 
All  covered  and  calm  in  the  snow  f 
Shall  we  gather  our  glorious  jewola, 

And  wind  them  about  her  lithe  forint 
They  wonld  glitter  and  glance  in  the  sunshine, 

Ami  merTily  gleam  in  tlio  storiu. 

Shall  wo  clothe  her  in  whitest  of  ermine. 

And  robe  her  ns  grand  as  a queen ; 

Weave  her  laces  of  ice  and  of  frost-work, 

A mantle  of  glistening  sheen  T 

She  would  shudder  and  cry  at  the  clasping, 

Site  would  moan  aloud  in  her  woo, 

And  think  thu  gay  robes  hail  been  fashioned 
By  crudest,  bitterest  foe. 

I will  none  of  these  gifts  for  my  darling, 

Neither  jewels  nor  laces  rare, 

Neither  diamonds  nor  peurls  of  cold  anguish— 

My  gift  shall  bo  tender  and  fair. 

Early  Ethel  awoke  Christmas  morning, 

And  found  on  her  pillow  that  day 
A hunch  of  bright  little  snow-drops, 

From  kind  Ethelreda,  the  Fay! 

[Bcgtin  In  No.  1 of  II Anna's  Young  Pwn-i,  November  4.J 

THE  BRAVE  SWISS  BOY. 

VIII.— THE  REWARD  OF  FIDELITY. 

WALTER  met  with  a friendly  reception  from  General 
De  Bougy— a brave  old  warrior  who  had  served  un- 
der Napoleon,  and  fought  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  had  lost  his  right  foot  by  a can- 
non-ball. His  hair  was  gray,  and  his  countenance  weath- 
er-beaten ; hut  in  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmities  he  enjoy- 
ed tolerably  good  health,  and  was  always  in  good  humor. 
Having  from  long  experience  become  a keen  observer  of 
those  around  him,  it  was  not  long  before  he  recognized  the 
merits  of  his  new'  servant,  to  whom  he  soon  became  as 
much  attached  as  his  nephew  had  been. 

Walter  had  been  about  three  months  in  the  general's 
service,  and  it  seemed  to  all  appearance  as  if  he  was  like- 
ly to  become  a permanency  there,  when  a letter  arrived 
from  Paris,  the  reading  of  which  suddenly  changed  the 
customary  gayety  of  the  old  man  into  the  deepest  gloom. 

“This  is  a Bad  affair,'”  said  he  to  Walter,  who  happened  I 
to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time.  “ My  poor  nephew  t” 

“ Mr.  Lafond  ? What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  inquired 
Walter,  earnestly. 

“Ho  is  ill,  dangerously  ill,  poor  fellow,  so  the  doctor 
informs  me,"  replied  the  general.  “ You  can  read  the  let- 
ter yourself.  He  seems  to  complain  of  being  surrounded 
by  strangers,  with  no  one  in  the  house  that  he  can  rely 
on.  If  I were  not  such  an  old  cripple,  I would  go  and 
help  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  for  although  he  has 
led  a thoughtless,  reckless  life,  a more  thorough-hearted 
gentleman  docs  not  live.  Poor  Adolphe!" 

“I  must  go  to  him,  sir,”  said  Walter,  suddenly,  after 
hastily  reading  the  letter,  the  perusal  of  which  had  driven 
all  the  color  from  his  cheeks. 

“ You!  Why,  it  is  not  long  since  you  left  him;  and 
what  do  you  want  to  go  hack  for  ?"  inquired  the  general, 
in  surprise. 

“Can  you  not  guess,  sir?  I must  go  and  nurse  him. 
He  must  at  least  have  one  person  near  him  to  pay  him 
some  attention." 

“ If  you  care  for  him  so,"  exclaimed  the  general,  “ why 
did  you  leave  his  service  ?" 


This  led  Walter  to  explain  to  the  old  gentleman  the 
reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  situation, 
and  again  to  beg  permission  to  act  the  part  of  nurse  to  his 
former  master.  A tear  sparkled  in  the  old  mans  eye  as 
the  youth  declared  the  attachment  he  had  always  cherish- 
ed for  Mr.  Lafond.  “ Go  to  him,  then,"  said  he.  “ I can 
not  trust  him  to  a more  faithful  attendant;  and  as  soon  as 
I can  I will  follow  you,  and  take  my  place  with  you  by 
his  bedside.  Poor  Adolphe!  Had  he  only  possessed  firm- 
ness of  character,  and  avoided  bad  company,  he  might 
have  been  well  and  strong  to-day.  But  his  unhappy 
weakness  has  brought  him  to  the  grave  before  his  time, 
in  spite  of  all  my  warnings  ami  entreaties.  As  he  lias 
Bowed,  so  must  ho  reap.  Ah,  Walter,  his  fate  is  a terri- 
ble proof  of  the  consequences  of  evil  habits.  But  all  re- 
grets are  useless  now.  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  giving  what 
little  help  we  can." 

Making  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  journey 
without  a moment’s  delay,  Walter  soon  reached  Paris. 
When  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Lafond  he  was 
shocked  at  the  change  which  a few  short  months  had 
made  in  his  appearance.  It  was  evident  that  the  doctor 
had  rather  disguised  than  exaggerated  the  danger  he  was 
in.  The  sunken  eyes  and  withered  face  showed  only  too 
plainly  that  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  him  on  earth 
was  but  short.  Walter  sank  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  taking  the  pale  and  wasted  hand  in  his,  breathed  a 
prayer  that  God  might  see  fit  to  deal  mercifully  with  a 
life  yet  so  young;  while  the  invalid  smiled  faintly,  and 
stroked  the  cheek  of  his  faithful  attendant. 

“Dear  Walter,  how  good  of  you  to  come  back!"  mur- 
mured the  invalid.  “I  thought  you  would  not  leave  me 
to  die  alone.  I feared  that  your  prediction  would  prove 
true,  and  therefore  I did  not  wish  you  to  go  home.  I 
wanted  to  have  a true  friend  with  me  at  the  last  moment, 
which  I feel  can  not  be  far  off  now." 

The  faithful  Switzer  saw  that  Mr.  Lafond  too  well 
knew  the  critical  condition  he  was  in  to  be  deceived  by 
any  false  hopes,  and  he  therefore  did  everything  in  his 
powei*  to  make  the  last  days  of  the  dying  man  as  free 
from  pain  and  discomfort  as  possible.  Who  could  tell 
what  might  be  the  effect,  even  at  so  late  a period,  of  care- 
ful nursing  and  devoted  attention  ? But  all  his  thought- 
ful and  loving  care  seemed  in  vain. 

“The  end  is  coming,"  said  the  invalid  one  evening,  as 
the  glowing  rays  of  the  evening  sun  streamed  into  his 
apartment.  “I  shall  never  more  look  upon  yonder  glo- 
rious sun,  or  hear  the  gay  singing  of  the  birds.  I have 
something  to  say  to  you,  Walter,  before  I go.  Do  you 
see  that  black  cabinet  in  the  corner  ? I bequeath  it  to 
you,  with  everything  it  contains,  and  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  it  will  help  you  on  in  the  world  as  you  de- 
serve. Here  is  the  key  of  my  desk,  in  which  you  will 
find  my  will,  which  confirms  you  in  the  possession  of  the 
cabinet  and  all  its  contents.  And  now  give  me  your 
hand,  dear  boy.  Let  me  look  once  more  upon  your  hon- 
est face.  May  Heaven  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness 
and  devotion ! Farewell !" 

Walter  bent  over  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  and  look- 
ed at  him  with  deep  emotion.  He  smiled  and  closed  hts 
eyes;  but  after  lying  in  a quiet  slumber  for  about  an 
hour,  he  awoke  with  a spasm;  his  head  fell  back,  and 
the  hapless  victim  died  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant. 

The  long  hours  of  the  night  were  passed  by  Walter  in 
weeping  and  prayer  beside  the  corpse  of  the  master  to 
whose  kindness  he  had  owed  so  much ; but  when  morn- 
ing dawned  he  roused  himself  from  his  grief,  and  gave 
the  directions  that  were  necessary  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances.  It  was  a great  relief  to  him  that  General 
De  Bougy  arrived  toward  evening  to  pay  the  last  honors 
to  his  deceased  nephew.  Two  days  afterward  the  funeral 
took  place;  and  as  the  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  family  grave,  Walter’s  tears  flowed  afresh  as  he 
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thought  of  the  many  proofs  of  friendship  he  had  received 
from  his  departed  master. 

A day  or  two  afterward  he  was  awakened  from  his  sor- 
row by  news  from  home.  The  letter  was  from  Neighbor 
Frieshardt,  who  again  thanked  him  for  the  money  he 
had  received  for  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  praised  him  for  the 
faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  he  had  managed  the 
business,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  Walter's  father. 
“The  old  man,1’  he  wrote,  “is  in  good  health,  but  he 
feels  lonely,  and  longs  for  you  to  come  back.  * If  Watty 
only  were  here,  T should  feel  quite  young  again/  he  has 
said  to  me  a hundred  times.  He  sends  you  his  love;  and 
Seppi,  who  is  still  with  me,  and  is  now  a faithful  servant, 
does  the  same.  So  good-by,  Walter.  I think  you  now 
know  what  you  had  better  do.  ” 

Without  any  delay  Walter  hastened  to  the  general, 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  told  him  he  had  decided  to 
leave  Paris  and  return  home. 

The  general  used  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  prom- 
ised to  regard  the  young  mountaineer  as  his  own  son ; 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Walter  spoke  so  earnestly  of 
his  father’s  solitary  home,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to  see  his 
native  mountains  once  more,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
to  reconcile  himself  to  parting  with  him.  “Go  home, 
then,”  said  he.  “ When  the  voice  of  Duty  calls,  it  is  sin- 
ful to  resist.  But  before  you  go,  we  must  open  my  neph- 
ew’s will.  It  will  surprise  me  very  much  if  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  of  importance  to  you.”  Unlocking  the  desk,  the 
will  was  found  sealed  up  as  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  La- 
fond.  After  opening  it,  the  general  read  the  document 
carefully  through,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table  with  an 
expression  of  disappointment.  “Poor  fellow!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ Death  must  have  surprised  him  too  suddenly, 
Walter,  or  he  would  certainly  have  left  you  a larger  leg- 
acy. This  is  all  he  says  about  you:  ‘To  Walter  Hirzel, 
my  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  I bequeath  the  black 
cabinet  in  my  bedroom,  with  all  its  contents,  and  thank 
him  sincerely  for  all  hiB  attention  to  me.’  That  is  the 
whole  of  it.  But  never  mind,  my  young  friend ; the  old 
general  is  still  alive,  and  he  will  make  good  all  that  his 
nephew  has  forgotten.” 

Walter  shook  his  head.  “Thanks,  a thousand  times, 
dear  sir,  but  indeed  I wish  for  nothing.  My  feet  will  car- 
ry me  to  my  native  valley;  and  once  I am  there,  I can 
easily  earn  my  living.  I dare  say  there  will  be  some  lit- 
tle keepsake  in  the  cabinet  that  I can  take  in  memory  of 
my  poor  master,  and  I want  nothing  more.” 

“ Then  search  the  cabinet  at  once.  Where  is  the  key  ?” 

“ Here,”  said  Walter,  taking  it  from  his  pocket.  “ Mr.  ! 
La  fond  gave  me  the  cabinet  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
handed  me  the  key  at  the  same  time.” 

“ And  have  you  never  thought  of  opening  it  to  see 
what  it  contained  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  Walter.  “ It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  do  [ 
so.  But  I will  go  and  see  now.”  With  these  words  he  ■ 
left  the  room,  and  went  up  to  the  apartment  where  the 
piece  of  furniture  stood.  In  the  various  drawers  were 
found  the  watch,  rings,  and  jewelry  his  master  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear.  As  he  viewed  these  tokens  of  regard, 
his  eyes  were  bedewed  with  melancholy  gratitude.  Care- 
fully placing  the  jewelry  in  a little  box,  he  was  about  to 
close  the  cabinet  again,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a drawer 
which  he  had  omitted  to  open.  Here,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, he  found  a packet  with  the  inscription,  in  his  late 
master’s  handwriting,  “The  Reward  of  Fidelity,”  which, 
on  opening,  he  found  to  contain  bank-notes  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

“ Well,  what  have  you  found  ?”  inquired  the  general, 
eagerly,  when  the  half-bewildered  youth  returned. 

“This  watch  and  jewelry,  and  a packet  of  bank-notes.” 
replied  Walter,  laying  them  on  the  table. 

“One  hundred  thousand  francs!”  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman.  “That  is  something  worth  having.  Why, 


that  will  be  a fortune  to  you ; and  I am  now  sorry  that  I 
did  my  nephew  the  injustice  to  think  he  had  forgotten 
you.  I wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart!” 

“ For  what  do  you  wish  me  joy,  sir  ?” 

“For  what?  For  the  money,”  said  the  general,  in 
surprise. 

“ But  that  is  not  for  me,”  said  the  Switzer,  shaking  his 
head.  “This  watch  and  the  jewelry  I will  keep  as  long 
as  I live,  in  memory  of  my  good  master;  but  the  money 
must  have  been  left  there  by  mistake,  and  I should  feel 
like  a thief  if  I were  to  take  any  of  it.” 

The  old  general  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  could, 
and  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  simplicity  of  the  youth. 
“I’m  afraid  you  are  out  of  your  mind,” said  he.  “The 
will  says,  ‘The  black  cabinet,  with  all  its  contents.’  The 
bank-notes  were  in  it,  and  of  course  they  are  yours.” 
“And  yet  it  must  be  a mistake.”  * "* 

“But  I tell  you  it  is  no  mistake,” exclaimed  the  gener- 
al, impatiently.  “Look  at  the  inscription,  ‘The  Reward 
of  Fidelity !’  To  whom  should  that  apply  but  to  you  ? 
Put  the  money  in  your  pocket,  Walter,  and  let  us  have  no 
more  absurd  doubts  about  it.” 

But  the  young  man  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  pushed 
the  packet  away  from  him.  “ It  is  too  much,”  said  he;  “I 
can  not  think  of  robbing  you  of  such  a large  sum.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  general,  greatly  touched  by  such 
singular  unselfishness,  “J  must  settle  the  business.  If 
you  won’t  take  the  money,  I will  take  you.  From  this 
day,  Walter,  you  are  my  son.  Come  to  my  heart.  Old 
as  it  is,  it  beats  warmly  for  fidelity  and  honesty.  Thanks 
to  God  that  He  has  given  mo  such  a son  in  my  lonely  old 
age!” 

Walter  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  But  the  old  man 
drew  him  to  his  breast  and  embraced  him  warmly,  till 
both  found  relief  for  their  feelings  in  tears. 

“But  my  father,”  stammered  the  young  man  at  last. 
“ My  father  is  all  alone  at  home.” 

“Oh,  we  will  start  off  to  him  at  once,  bag  and  bag- 
gage," exclaimed  the  general.  “I  know  your  father- 
land well,  and  shall  very  soon  feel  myself  more  at  home 
there  than  I am  in  France,  where  there  is  not  a creature 
left  to  care  for  me.  Yes,  Walter,  we  will  go  to  the  glori- 
ous Bernese  Oberland,  and  buy  ground,  and  build  a house, 
within  view  of  your  noble  mountains,  and  live  there  with 
your  father.  He  shall  have  cattle  and  goats  to  cheer  his 
heart  in  his  old  age,  and  we  will  lead  a happy  life  togeth- 
er as  long  as  God  spares  us.” 

Walter  in  his  happiness  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears, 
and  thought  the  whole  a splendid  dream.  But  he  soon 
found  the  reality.  Tho  general  sold  his  property  in 
France,  and  departed  with  his  adopted  son  to  Switzerland, 
where  ho  carried  out  the  intention  he  had  so  suddenly 
formed.  Old  Toni  Hirzel  renewed  his  youth  when  he  had 
his  son  once  more  beside  him,  and  he  and  the  general  soon 
became  fast  friends.  A year  had  scarcely  passed  ere  a 
beautiful  house  was  built  near  Mevringen,  and  furnished 
with  every  comfort  ; while  an  ample  garden,  surrounded 
by  meadows,  in  which  cows  and  oxen  fed,  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Walter’s  dream  had  become  a real- 
ity ; and  everything  around  him  was  so  much  better  than 
he  had  ever  dared  to  hope,  that  his  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude  to  God,  and  to  the  benefactor  who  had  done  so 
much  for  him. 

Nor  was  this  prosperity  undeserved.  Walter  had  not 
spent  his  time  in  idleness  and  sloth.  He  knew*  that  the 
diligent  hund  maketh  its  owner  rich,  and  he  managed  the 
land  with  so  much  energy  and  skill  that  he  soon  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Oberland. 
The  general  and  Toni  assisted  him  with  their  counsel  and 
help  as  far  as  they  were  able;  and  the  old  soldier  soon  ex- 
perienced the  beneficial  influence  of  an  active  out-door 
life  and  the  change  of  air  ami  scene.  His  pale  cheeks 
grew  once  more  ruddy  with  health,  and  he  soon  grew  so 
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•*IIE  WRAPPED  HIMSELF  IN  HIS  DI(ESSIN(S.OOWN,  AND 
WALKED  HASTILY  TO  AND  FRO." 

active  that  he  even  forgot  that  his  right  foot  lay  buried  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Thus  the  little  family  lived  in  happiness,  enjoying  the 
good  wishes  of  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  grutitude  of 
all  who  were  in  want;  for  they  were  always  ready  to  re- 
lieve out  of  their  abundance  any  who  needed  it.  Mr. 


Seymour  increased  their  happiness  by  visiting  his  friend 
Walter  nearly  every  year,  and  rejoiped  in  the  prosperity 
which  God  had  bestowed  upon  him  as  a reward  for  his 
honest}'  and  uprightness. 

TIIK  KXD. 


AROUND  TIIE  WORLD  IN  A STEAM  YACHT. 
fTlHE  beautiful  steam-yacht  Hen riette,  of  which  a picture 
1 is  given  on  this  page,  has  just  left  New  York,  bound 
on  a pleasure  voyage  around  the  world.  Her  passengers 
an*  her  owner.  M.  llenri  Say,  and  his  wife  and  child,  and 
they  will  doubtless  have  a most  pleasant  voyage,  and  see 
many  strange  sights  and  countries  before  it  is  ended. 

The  general  outline  of  the  route  to  lx*  pursued  is  from 
New  York  down  the  coast,  touching  ut  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  ami  possibly  at  some  of  the  Southern  ports, 
then  t«>  the  West  Indies,  where  several  weeks  will  be  spent 
in  cruising  among  the  beautiful  islands.  Some  of  the 
principal  South  American  cities  will  lx*  visited  before 
stormy  Cape  Horn  is  doubled,  and  the  Henriette  enters 
the  quieter  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Then  the  plan  of  the 
voyage  includes  the  Sandwich  Islands,  San  Francisco,  Ju- 
pan.  China,  Australia,  the  East  Indian  islands,  India. 
Arabia,  the  Rid  Sea,  Egypt,  the  Sue*  Canal,  Turkey,  the 
many  interesting  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  at  last  France,  where  M.  Say's  home  is,  and  where 
the  long  voyage  will  end  in  the  harbor  of  Nantes. 

The  Hcnriette  was  built  at  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  last 
summer,  at  a cost  of  $50,000,  and  was  originally  named  the 
Shauf/hraun  ; but  she  was  sold,  and  her  name  changed,  be- 
fore she  went  on  her  first  cruise.  She  is  rigged  as  a top- 
sail schooner,  and  under  steam  can  make  seventeen  knotsan 
hour,  which  is  very  fast  travelling.  She  is  205  feet  long 
over  all,  and  is  the  largest  steam-yacht  hut  one  ever  built  in 
this  country.  She  is  to  be  accom)mnied  in  her  trip  around 
the  world  by  a smaller  steam -yacht,  or  tender,  named  the 
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Follet,  in  which  will  be  carried  quantities  of  choice  pro- 
visions and  extra  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  crew  of  the 
Henriette  numbers  thirty  men,  all  of  whom  are  French, 
excepting  her  engineers,  who  are  Americans,  and  the  dis- 
cipline maintained  on  board  is  that  of  a French  man- 
of-war. 

TIIBl  NEW  YEAR'S  ERRAND. 

THAT  are  those  children  doing  i"  asked  the  clergy- 
man of  his  wife  a few  days  after  Christmas. 

“ I really  cam  not  tell  you.  .Tames,"  was  the  reply,  as  his 
wife  peered  anxiously  over  his  shoulder,  and  out  of  the 
window.  “All  that  I know  about  it  is  this:  I was  busy 
in  the  pantry,  when  Rob  put  his  head  in,  and  asked  if  he 
could  have  the  Christmas  tree,  as  nearly  everything  had 
been  taken  off  of  it;  so  I said  * Yes,’  and  there  he  goes  with 


pliment,  but  a little  wail  from  the  nursery  hurried  her  out 
of  the  room. 

Christmas  at  the  parsonage  had  been  delightful,  for, 
first  of  all,  Rob's  return  from  boarding-school  was  a plea- 
surable event;  he  always  came  home  in  such  good  spirits, 
was  so  full  of  his  jokes  and  nonsense,  and  had  so  many 
funny  things  to  tell  about  the  boys.  Then  there  was  tho 
dressing  of  the  church  with  evergreens,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  parlor  with  wreaths  of  holly  or  running  pine,  and 
the  spicy  smell  of  all  the  delicacies  which  were  in  course 
of  preparation,  for  Sally  was  a famous  cook,  and  would 
brook  no  interference  when  mince-pies  and  plum-pudding 
were  to  be  concwted. 

But  the  children  thought  the  arrival  of  a certain  box. 
which  was  always  dispatched  from  town,  the  very  best  of 
all  the  Christmas  delights.  This  box  came  from  their 
rich  aunts  and  uncles,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  little 


WHAT  BECAME  OP  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. — Dr twx  mx  C.  8.  Rwhiuht. 


it,  sure  enough.  I do  hope  the  wax  from  the  candles  has 
not  spotted  the  parlor  carpet." 

14 Don’t  be  anxious,  wife;  ‘Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  when  it  comes  should  bring  good  cheer.’  ” 
“Yes,"  said  the  careful  housewife,  “I  suppose  I do 
worry.  But  there ! it  is  snowing  again,  and  Bertha  perched 
up  on  that  tree  on  Rob’s  sled,  and  she  so  subject  to  croup !” 
“The  more  she  Is  out  in  the  pure  air,  the  less  likely  she 
is  to  take  cold ; but  where  are  they  going  ?” 

“ I really  do  not  know,  James.  Did  you  ever  see  a dog 
more  devoted  to  any  one  than  Jip  is  to  Rob  { There  he 
goes,  dancing  beside  him  now ; and  I see  Rob  has  tied  on  the 
scarf  Bertha  knit  for  him;  that  is  done  to  please  her.  She 
did  work  so  hard  to  get  it  finished  in  time  before  he  came 
home  for  the  holidays." 

“She  is  very  like  her  own  dear  little  mother  in  kind- 
ness and  care  for  others."  was  the  reply. 

The  mother  gave  a bright  smile  and  a kiss  for  the  corn- 


parsonage  must  be  a dreary  place  in  winter,  and  so,  to 
make  up  to  its  inmates  for  losing  all  the  brightness  of  a 
city  winter,  they  sent  everything  they  could  think  of  in 
the  way  of  beautiful  pictures,  gorgeous  books,  games, 
sugar-plums,  and  enough  little  glittering  things  for  two 
or  three  trees.  Of  course  the  clergyman  always  laid  aside 
some  of  these  things  for  other  occasions,  lest  the  children 
should  be  surfeited. 

And  so  Christmas  had  passed  happily,  as  usual.  Tho 
school -children  had  sung  their  carols  and  enjoyed  their 
feast,  the  poor  had  been  carefully  looked  after  and  made 
comfortable,  and  there  had  come  the  usuul  lull  after  a 
season  of  excitement.  It  was  now  the  day  before  the  first 
of  the  new  year,  and  the  parson  was  writing  a sermon. 
He  was  telling  people  what  a good  time  it  was  to  try  and 
turn  over  a new  leaf ; to  be  nobler,  truer,  braver,  than  they 
had  ever  been  before;  to  let  the  old  year  carry  away  with 
it  all  selfishness,  all  anger,  envy,  and  unloving  thoughts; 
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and  as  he  wrote,  he  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  falling 
snow,  and  wondered  where  Rob  and  Bertha  could  have 
gone. 

Dinner-time  came.  Aunt  Ellen,  mamma,  and  the  par- 
son sat  down  alone.  “Where  are  those  children  ?”  re- 
peated mamma. 

“ I do  uot  think  you  need  be  worried,  Kate,”  said  Aunt 
Ellen.  “ Rob  is  so  thoughtful,  he  will  take  good  care  of 
Bertha.  They  have  perhaps  stopped  in  at  a neighbor’s, 
and  been  coaxed  to  stay.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  parson.  And  then  the  baby 
came  in,  crowing  and  chuckling,  and  claiming  his  priv- 
ileges, such  as  sitting  in  a high  chair  and  feeding  the  cat, 
and  mamma  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  inerry  fellow 
in  order,  or  his  fat  little  hands  would  have  grasped  all 
the  silver,  and  pulled  over  the  glasses. 

After  dinner,  while  the  |iarson  let  the  l>aby  twist  his 
whiskers  or  creep  about  his  knees,  mamma  played  some 
lovely  German  music,  and  Aunt  Ellen  crocheted.  The 
short  afternoon  grew  dusky.  Baby  went  off  to  the  nurs- 
ery; the  parson  had  lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  going  out 
for  a walk,  but  mamma  looked  so  anxious  that  he  said, 

“ I will  go  look  for  the  children,  Kate,” 

“Really,  I *think  you  will  have  to  give  Rob  a little 
scolding,  my  dear.  He  should  have  told  us  where  he 
was  going.” 

“Yes,  I suppose  so,”  said  the  parson;  when  just  then 
there  was  a gleeful  cry — a merry  chorus  made  up  of  Rob’s, 
Bertha’s,  and  Jip’s  voices,  and  there  they  were,  Bertha  on 
the  sled,  and  Rob  was  her  horse. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  my  son  ?”  said  the  parson,  try- 
ing to  be  severe.  “You  should  not  have  gone  off  in  this 
manner  for  the  whole  day  without  asking  permission.” 

Rob's  bright  smile  faded  a little ; but  Bertha  said,  quickly, 
“ Please,  papa,  don’t  scold  Rob.  If  you  only  knew — ” 

“ Hush,  Bertha!”  said  Rob;  and  red  as  his  cheeks  were, 
they  grew  redder. 

“ I am  sorry  you  are  offended,  sir.  I did  not  mean  to 
be  so  long.  We  were  detained.” 

“ WThat  detained  you  ?” 

“And  where  did  you  get  your  dinner  ?"  askod  mamma. 

“Ob,  we  had  plenty  to  eat.” 

“But  you  don't  intend  us  to  know  where  you  got  it ?” 

“ No,  sir,”  said  Rob,  frankly. 

“Now,  papa,  you  shall  not  scold  Rob,”  said  Bertha, 
putting  her  hand  in  his.  1 * Come  into  your  study.  Go  away. 
Rob;  go  give  Jip  his  supper.  Come,  mamma;”  and  Bertlia 
dragged  them  both  in  to  the  fire,  where,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  cheeks  like  carnation,  she  began  to  talk:  “ Mam- 
ma, you  remember  that  scrimmage  Rob  got  into  with 
the  village  boys  last  Fourth  of  July,  and  how  liatefully 
they  knocked  him  down,  and  how  bruised  his  eye  was  for 
a long  time  V' 

“Yes,  I remember,  and  I always  blamed  Rob.  He 
should  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  those  row- 
dies. ” 

“ I didn't  blame  him ; I never  blame  Rob  for  anything, 
axcept  when  he  won’t  do  what  I want  him  to  do.  Well, 
the  worst  one  of  all  those  horrid  boys  is  Sim  Jenkins — at 
least  be  was;  I don’t  think  he's  quite  so  bod  now.  But  he 
has  been  punished  for  all  his  badness,  for  he  hurt  his  leg 
awfully,  and  has  been  laid  up  for  months — so  his  mother 
says;  and  Bhe  is  quite  nice.  She  gave  us  our  dinner  to- 
day. Somehow  or  other,  Rob  heard  that  Sim  was  in  bed, 
and  had  not  had  any  Christmas  things,  and  that  his  mother 
was  poor;  and  she  says  all  hor  money  has  gone  for  doctor's 
hills  and  medicine.  And  so  it  just  came  into  his  head  that 
perhaps  it  would  do  Sim  good  to  have  a Christmas-tree  on 
New-Year’s  Day;  and  he  asked  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  she  was 
afraid  it  would  make  a muss,  but  Rob  said  lie  would  lio 
careful.  And  so  he  carried  our  tree  over,  and  fixed  it  in 
u box,  and  covered  the  box  with  moss,  and  we  have  been 
as  busy  as  bees  trying  to  make  it  look  pretty.  And  that 


is  what  has  kept  us  so  long,  for  Rob  had  to  run  down  to 
the  store  and  get  things— nails  and  ribbons,  and  I don't 
know  what  all.  And  Sim  is  not  to  know  unything  about 
the  tree  uutil  to-morrow.  And  please  give  us  some  of  the 
pretty  things  which  were  in  our  box,  for  we  could  not  get 
quite  enough  to  fill  all  the  branches.  Roll  K))ent  so  much 
of  his  pocket-money  on  a knife  for  Sim  that  he  had  none 
left  for  candy ; for  he  said  the  tree  would  not  give  Sim  so 
much  pleasure  unless  there  was  something  on  it  which  he 
could  always  keep.” 

Here  little  Bertha  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and  look- 
ed into  the  faces  of  her  listeners. 

The  parson  put  his  arm  around  her  os  he  said,  “ I hardly 
think  we  can  scold  Rob  now,  after  special  pleading  so 
eloquent  as  this;  what  do  you  say,  mamma ?” 

“ I say  that  Rob  is  just  like  his  father  in  doing  this 
kindly  deed,  and  I am  glad  to  be  the  mother  of  a boy  who 
can  return  good  for  evil.” 

The  parson  made  a bow.  “ Now  we  aro  even,  madam, 
in  the  matter  of  gracious  speeches.” 

So  Sim  Jenkins  woke  up  on  New-Year's  Day  to  see  from 
his  weary  bed  a vision  of  brightness — a little  tree  laden 
with  its  fruit  of  kindness,  its  flowers  cf  a forgiving  spirit; 
and  as  the  parson  preached  his  New-Year’s  sermon,  and 
saw  Rob’s  dark  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  he  thought  of  the 
verse, 

**  In  their  young  hearts,  soft  and  tender, 

Guide  my  hand  good  seed  to  sow, 

That  its  blossoming  may  praise  Thee 
Wheresoe’er  they  go.” 


LAFAYETTE’S  FIRST  WOUND. 

THE  Marquis  of  Lafayette  came  to  this  country  to  give 
his  aid  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  1777,  and  his  first 
battle  was  that  of  the  Brandywine.  Washington  was  try- 
ing to  stop  the  march  of  the  British  toward  Philadelphia. 
There  was  some  mistake  in  regard  to  tho  roads,  and  the 
American  troops  were  badly  beaten.  Lafayette  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  the  fight,  and  just  as  the  Americans  gave 
way,  he  received  a musket-ball  in  the  thigh.  This  was 
the  11th  of  September.  Writing  to  his  wife  the  next  day, 
he  said : . 

"Our  Americans  held  their  ground  firmly  for  quite  a 
time,  but  were  finally  put  to  rout.  In  trying  to  rally 
them,  Messieurs  the  English  paid  me  the  compliment  of  a 
gunshot,  which  wounded  mo  slightly  in  the  leg;  but  that’s 
nothing,  my  dear  heart;  the  bullet  touched  neither  bone 
nor  nerve,  and  it  will  cost  nothing  more  than  lying  on  my 
back  some  time,  which  puts  me  in  bad  humor.” 

But  the  wound  of  which  the  marquis  wrote  so  lightly, 
in  order  to  re-assure  his  beloved  wife,  kept  him  confined 
for  more  than  six  weeics.  He  was  carried  on  a boat  up  to 
Bristol,  and  when  the  fugitive  Congress  left  there,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  where  he 
was  kindly  cared  for.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  wrote 
again  to  his  wife: 

“As  General  Howe,  when  lie  gives  his  royal  master  a 
high-flown  account  of  his  American  exploits,  must  re- 
port mo  wounded,  he  may  report  mo  killed ; it  would  cost 
nothing;  but  I hope  you  won’t  put  any  faith  in  such  re- 
ports. As  to  the  wound,  the  surgeons  are  astouished  at 
the  promptness  of  its  healing.  They  fall  into  ecstasies 
whenever  they  dress  it,  and  protest  that  it’s  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world.  As  for  me,  I find  it  a very  dis- 
gusting tiling,  wearisome  and  quite  painful.  That  de- 
pends on  tastes.  But,  after  all,  if  a man  wanted  to  wound 
himself  for  fun,  he  ought  to  come  uud  see  how  much  1 
enjoy  it.” 

He  was  very  grateful  for  the  attention  he  received. 
“All  the  doctors  in  America,"  lie  writes,  “are  in  motion 
for  mo.  I have  a friend  who  has  spoken  in  such  a way 
that  I am  well  nursed—  General  Washington.  This 
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worthy  man,  whose  talents  and  virtues  1 admire,  whom  I 
venerate  more  the  more  1 know  him,  has  kindly  become 
my  intimate  friend  ....  1 am  established  in  his  family ; we 
live  like  two  brothers  closely  united,  in  reciprocal  intimacy 
and  confidence.  When  he  sent  me  his  chief  surgeon,  he 
told  him  to  care  for  me  as  if  I were  his  son,  for  he  loved 
me  as  such/’  This  friendship  between  the  great  com- 
mander, in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  French  boy  of  twen- 
ty, is  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  our  history. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar. — This  great  natural  fortification, 
which  among  military  men  in  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  abounds  in  caverns,  many  of  which  ure  natural, 
while  others  hare  been  made  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  iu 
the  centre  of  the  mountain,  forming  great  vaults  of  such  height 
and  extent  that  iu  case  of  a siege  they  would  coutuiu  the  whole 
garrison.  The  caverns  (the  most  considerable  is  the  hall  of  St. 
George)  communicate  with  the  batteries  established  all  along  the 
mountain  by  a winding  road,  passable  throughout  ou  horseback. 

The  extreme  singularity  of  the  place  has  given  rise  to  many 
superstitious  stories,  not  only  amongst  the  ancients,  but  even 
those  of  our  owu  times.  As  it  has  been  penetrated  by  the 
hardy  and  enterprising  to  a great  distance  (on  one  occasion  by 
an  Auiericau,  who  descended  by  ropes  to  a depth  of  500  feet),  a 
wild  story  is  current  that  the  cave  commnuicates  by  a subma- 
rine passage  with  Africa.  The  sailors  who  had  visited  the  rock, 
and  seen  the  monkeys,  which  are  seen  iu  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  are  only  there  occasionally  and  at  intervals,  say  that 
they  pass  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  cave  to  their  native  land. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  usually  live  in  the  inaccessible 
precipices  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock,  where  there  is  a scanty 
store  of  monkpy  grans  for  their  subsistence ; but  when  nu  east 
wind  sets  in  it  drives  them  front  their  caves,  and  they  take  ref- 
age  among  the  western  rocks,  where  they  may  bo  seen  hopping 
from  bush  to  bush,  boxing  each  other's  ears,  and  cutting  the 
moat  extraordinary  autics.  If  disturbed,  they  scamper  oft'  with 
great  rapidity,  the  young  ones  jumping  on  the  backs  and  put- 
ting their  arms  round  the  necks  of  tbe  old,  and  as  they  are  very 
harmless,  strict  orders  have  been  received  from  the  garrison  for 
their  especial  protection. 

Gibraltar  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  bay,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  iu  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  being  protect- 
ed from  the  more  dangerous  winds,  is  a valuable  naval  station. 

SANTA  CLAUS  VISITS  TIIE  VAN  JOHNSONS, 

WING  low’,  sweet  chariot — 

(icin'  fur  to  car*  me  home ; 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot- — 

Coin’  fur  to  car1  me  home. 

Debbil  fought  he  would  spite  me — 

Goin*  fur  to  car*  me  home, 

By  cuttiu*  down  my  apple-tree — 

Goin’  fur  to  car'  me  home ; 

But  lie  didn’t  spite  ali-me  at  all — 

Goin’  fur  to  car*  me  home ; 

Fnr  I had  apples  all  de  fall — 

Goin’ — 

“Oh,  jess shut  up  wiff  yo’  ole  apples,  Chrissfer C’lumbus 
Van  Johnson,  an'  lissen  at  dat  ar  wat  Miss  Bowles  done 
bin  a-tellin’  me,"  said  Queen  Victoria,  suddenly  making 
her  appearance  at  the  gate  which  opened  out  of  Mrs. 
Bowles’s  back  garden  into  the  small  yard  where  her 
brother  sat  with  Primrose  Ann  in  his  arms. 

The  Van  Johnsons  were  a colored  family  who  lived  in 
a Southern  city  in  a small  three-roomed  wooden  house 
on  the  lot  in  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Bowles's  garden,  and  Mrs. 
Bowles  was  their  landlady  and  very  good  friend.  Indeed, 
I don’t  know  what  they  would  have  done  without  her, 
for  when  she  came  from  the  North,  and  rented  the  big 
house,  they  were  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  The  kind 
lady  found  them  work,  gave  them  bright  smiles,  words  of 
encouragement,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  spelling  lessons, 
and  so  won  their  simple,  grateful  hearts  that  they  looked 
upon  her  as  a miracle  of  patience,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 
And  as  for  Baby  Bowles — the  rosy -cheeked,  sweet-voiced, 
sunshiny  little  thing — the  whole  family,  from  Primrose 


Ann  up  to  Mr.  Van  Johnson,  adored  her,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  “happy  as  a queen"  when  allowed  to  take  care 
of  and  amuse  her. 

“ Wat's  dat  ar  yo's  speakin1  f 1 asked  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (so  named,  his  father  said,  “ ’cause  he  war  de  fustest 
chile,  de  discoberer  ob  de  family,  os  it  war")  as  Queen 
Victoria  hopped  into  the  yard  on  one  leg,  and  he  Ktop|>ed 
rocking — if  you  can  call  throwing  yourself  back  on  the 
hind-legs  of  a common  wooden  chair,  and  then  coming 
down  on  the  fore-logs  with  a bounce  and  a hang,  rocking 
— the  youngest  Van  Johnson  with  such  a jerk  that  her 
eyes  and  mouth  flew  open,  and  out  of  the  latter  came  a 
tremendous  yell.  “Dar  now, " said  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, “yo's  done  gone  an’  woked  dis  yore  Primrose  Ann, 
an'  Is  bin  hours  an’  hours  an'  hours  an'  hours  gittin  her 
asleep.  Girls  am  de  wustest  bodders  I ebber  see.  I alius 
dishated  girls." 

“Ain't  yo’  'shamed  yo’seff,  Chrissfer  C’lumbus,”  said 
Queen  Victoria,  indignantly,  “ wen  bofe  yo’  sisters  am 
girls?  But  spect  yo’  don't  want  to  lissen  at  wat  Miss 
Bowles  done  bin  a-tellin’  me.  Hi!  Washington  Web- 
ster's a-comin’,  an’  I’ll  jess  tell  him  dat  ar  secrek  all  by 
hisseff.”  ”*■ 

“ No  yo’  won't;  yo*  goin’  to  tell  me  too,”  said  her  big 
brother.  “An’  yo’  better  stop  a-rollin*  yo*  eyes— yo’  got 
de  sassiest  eyes  I ebber  see  since  do  day  dat  I war  bohn — 
an’  go  on  witf  yo’  story.” 

“Story?”  repeated  Washington  Webster,  sauntering 
up  to  them,  leading  a big  cat — dragging,  perhaps,  would 
be  the  better  word,  as  poor  puss  was  trying  hard  to  get 
away — by  a string. 

“ ’Bout  Mahser  Zanty  Claws,”  said  Queen,  opening  her 
eyes  so  wide  that  they  seemed  to  spread  over  half  her  face. 
“ Miss  Bowles  says  to-morrer's  Chrissmus,  an'  to-day’s 
day  befo’  Chrissmus,  an’  to-night  Mahser  Zanty  Claws 
go  ’bout” — lowering  her  voice  almost  to  a whisper — “an’ 
put  tings  in  chillun’s  stockin’s  dat  ’haved  deirselhs.” 

“Am  Mahser  Zanty  Claws  any  lashun  to  dat  ar  olo 
man  wiff  de  allspice  hoof?”  asked  Washington  Webster, 
with  a scared  look. 

“Allspice  hoof!  Lissen  at  dat  ar  foolish  young  crow. 
Clove  hoof,  yo’  means,”  said  Queen  Victoria.  “Dat’s 
anodder  gemman  'tirely.  Mahser  Zanty  Claws  am  good. 
He  gits  yo’  dolls,  an’  candies,  an’  apples,  an’  nuts,  an’  books, 
an’  drums,  an’  wissels,  an’  new  cloze.” 

“ Golly  1 wish  he’d  frow  some  trowsus  an’  jackita  an’ 
rich  like  fruit  ’roun’  here,”  said  Christopher  Columbus. 

“Trowsus  wiff  red  ’spenders  an’  a pistil  pockit,”  said 
Washington  Webster,  “an'  a golo  watch,  an’  a sled  all 
yaller,  wiff  green  stars  on  it.  an’ — ” 

“ Yo’  bofe  talk 's  if  yo’d  bin  awful  good,”  interrupted 
Queen  Victoria.  “Maybe  Mahser  Zanty  Claws  disagree 
wiff  yo*.” 

“Who  dat  ar  done  gone  git  her  head  cracked  wiff  de 
wooden  spoon  fur  gobblin'  all  de  hom’ny  befo’  do  break- 
fuss  war  ready  ?’’  said  Washington  Webster,  slyly. 

“I  ’most  wish  dar  war  no  Washington  Websters  in  do 
hull  worle — I certainly  do.  Dey’s  too  sassy  to  lib,”  said 
Queen  Victoria.  “ An1  tick  busy  bodies — dey  certainly  is.” 

“But  how  am  we  to  know  wedder  we’s  Mahser  Zanty 
Claws's  kine  o'  good  chillun  ?”  said  Christopher  Columbus. 
“ We’s  might  be  good  puff  fur  ourseffs,  an'  not  good  nuff 
fur  him.  If  I knowed  he  come  yere  certain  sure,  I git 
some  green  ornamuntses  from  ole  Pete  Campout — he  done 
gone  got  honderds  an’  humlerds  an’  piles  an’  piles — to 
stick  up  on  de  walls,  an’  make  de  house  look  more  despect- 
able  like.” 

“Let’s  go  on*  ax  Miss  Bowles,”  said  Queen  Victoria. 
“Baby  Bowles  am  fass  asleep,  an’  she’s  in  do  kitchen 
milkin'  pies,  an’  she  know  ebbery ting— she  certainly  do.” 

And  off  they  all  trooped,  Primrose  Ann,  cat,  and  all. 

“Come  in,” called  the  pleasant  voice  of  their  landlady, 
when  thejr  rapped  on  her  door;  and  in  they  tumbled,  ask- 
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ing  the  same  question  all  together  in  one  breath : “ Mahser 
Zanty  Claws  coinin'  to  our  house,  Miss  Bowles  ?”  Chris- 
topher Columbus  adding,  “’Pears  dough  we  muss  orua- 
mentem  some  if  he  do.” 

Mrs.  Bowles  crimped  the  edge  of  her  last  pie,  and  then 
sat  down,  the  children  standing  in  a row  before  her. 

“Have  you  all  been  very  good  l"  she  said.  “Suppose 
you  tell  me  what  gtnxl  thing  you  have  done  since  yester- 
day afternoon.  Then  I can  guess  ubout  Santa  Claus.” 

“Primrose  Ann  cried  fur  dat  ar  orange  yo’  gib  me.” 


young  Van  Johnsons  rushed  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  into 
the  room  prepared  for  his  call,  a new  jacket  hung  on 
one  chair,  a new  pair  of  trousers  on  the  other;  a doll’s 
head  ]>eeped  out  of  Queen  Victoria’s  stocking  : a new  sled, 
gnyly  {minted,  announced  itself  in  big  letters  “The  Go 
Ahead” ; lots  of  toys  were  waiting  for  Primrose  Ann ; and 
four  papers  of  goodies  reposed  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the 
cupboard. 

“’Pears  dat  ar  Mahser  Zanty  Claws  don’t  take  zact 
measure  fur  boys’  cloze,”  said  Christopher  Columbus,  os 


said  Queen  Victoria,  after  a moment’s  thought,  “an'  I eat 
it  up  quick  ’s  I could,  an’  didn't  gib  her  none,  ’cause  I's 
’fraid  she  git  de  stummick-achc.” 

“I  car’d  home  de  washin’  fur  mommy  fur  two  cakes 
an’  some  candy,"  said  Washington  Webster. 

“ Ami  you  ?”  usked  Mrs.  Bowles,  turning  to  Christopher 
Columbus. 

“1  ran  ’way  from  ’Dolplius  Snow,  an'  wouldn’t  fight 
him,  ’cause  I ’fraid  I hurt  him."  said  Christopher,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Bowles  laughed  merrily.  “Go  home  and  orna- 
ment,” she  said.  “ I am  sure  Santa  Claus  will  pay  you  a 
visit.” 

And  he  did;  for  on  Christmas  morning,  when  the 


he  tried  to  struggle  into  the  jaeket.  “Dis  yere  jackit’s 
twicet  too  small.” 

“An’  dis  yere  trowsusloons  am  twicet  too  big.”  said 
Washington  Webster,  as  he  drew  them  up  to  his  armpits. 

“Lor'  bress  you,  honey-bugs !”  called  their  mommy 
from  the  doorway,  “yo’  ha*  got  tings  mixed.  Dat  ar 
jackit’s  fur  de  odder  boy.  an’  dem  trowsns  too.”  And  they 
all  burst  out  laughing  as  Christopher  Columbus  and  Wash- 
ington Webster  exchanged  Christmas  gifts,  and  laughed 
so  loud  that  Mrs.  Bowles  came  over  to  sis*  what  was  the 
matter,  bringing  Baby  Bowles,  who,  seeing  how  jolly 
everybody  was.  began  clapping  her  tiny  hands,  and  shout- 
ing, “Melly  Kissmel  melly  Kissme!” 
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PET  AND  HER  CAT. 

Now,  Puwy,  I’ve  something  to  tell  you: 
You  know  It  is  New-Year’s  Day; 

The  big  folk*  are  down  in  the  parlor, 
Ami  mamma  i*  just  gone  away. 

We  are  all  alone  in  the  nursery, 

Ami  1 want  to  talk  to  you,  dear ; 

So  you  must  come  and  *it  by  lue, 

And  make  believe  you  hear. 

You  see,  there’s  a uew  year  coming — 

It  only  begin*  to-day. 

Do  yon  know  I was  often  naughty 
In  the  year  that  is  gouo  away? 

You  know  I have  some  bad  habits, 

I’ll  mention  just  oue  or  two; 

Bnt  there  really  is  qnite  a number 
Of  naughty  things  that  I do. 

You  see,  I don’t  learn  my  lessons, 

And  oh!  1 do  hate  them  so; 

1 doubt  if  I know  any  more  to-day 
Thau  I did  a year  ago. 

Perhaps  I am  awfully  stupid; 

They  say  I’m  a dreadful  dunce. 

How  wonld  yon ‘like  to  learn  spelling f 
I wish  you  could  try  it  once. 

And  don’t  you  remember  Christmas — 
Twas  naughty,  I must  confess — 

But  while  I was  eating  tny  dinner 
I got  two  spots  on  my  dress. 

And  they  canght  me  stealing  the  sugar; 
But  I only  got  two  little  bits, 

When  they  found  me  there  iu  the  closet, 
And  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Aud,  Pussy,  when  people  scold  mo, 

I’m  always  so  sulky  then ; 

If  they  only  would  toll  me  gently, 

I never  would  do  it  again. 

Oh,  Pussy!  I know  I am  naughty, 

And  often  it  makes  me  cry: 

I think  it  would  count  for  something, 

If  they  knew  how  hard  I try. 

Bnt  I’ll  try  again  iu  the  new  year, 

And  oh  I I shall  be  so  glad 

If  I only  can  be  a good  little  girl, 

And  never  do  anything  bad! 


HOW  SUNKEN  SHIPS  ARE  RAISED. 

WHEN  a ship  sinks  some  distance  from  the  shore  in 
several  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  waves  conceal 
her,  it  may  seem  impossible  to  some  of  our  readers  that 
she  can  ever  be  floated  again ; but  if  she  rest*  upon  a firm 
sandy  bottom,  without  rocks,  and  the  weather  is  fair 
enough  for  a time  to  give  the  wreckers  an  opportunity,  it 
is  even  probable  that  she  can  be  brought  into  port. 

In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, and  New  Orleans,  large  firms  are  established  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  send  assistance  to  distressed  ves- 
sels, and  to  save  the  cargo  if  the  vessels  themselves  can 
not  be  prevented  from  becoming  total  wrecks;  and  these 
firms  are  known  as  wreckers — a name  which  in  the  olden 
time  was  given  to  a class  of  heartless  men  dwelling  on  the 
coast  who  lured  ships  ashore  by  false  lights  for  the  sake 
of  the  spoils  which  the  disaster  brought  them. 

When  a vessel  is  announced  to  be  ashore  or  sunk,  the 
owners  usually  apply  to  the  wreckers,  and  make  a bar- 
gain with  them  that  they  shall  receive  a certain  propor- 
tion of  her  value  if  they  save  her,  and  the  wreckers  then 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  taking  witli  them 
powerful  tug-boats,  large  pontoons,  immense  iron  cables, 
and  a massive  derrick.  , 

Perhaps  only  the  topmasts  of  the  wreck  are  visible 
when  they  reach  it;  but  even  though  she  is  quite  out  of 
sight,  she  is  not  given  up,  if  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  wind 
favorable.  One  of  the  men  puts  a diving  dress  over  his 
suit  of  heavy  flannels.  The  trousers  and  jacket  are 
made  of  India  rubber  cloth,  fitting  close  to  the  ankles, 
wrists,  and  across  the  chest,  which  is  further  protected  by 
a breastplate.  A copper  helmet  with  a glass  face  is  used 
for  covering  the  head,  and  is  screwed  on  to  the  breast- 
plate. One  end  of  a coil  of  strong  rubber  tubing  is  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  helmet,  to  the  outside  of  which 
a running  cord  is  also  attached,  and  continued  down  the 
side  of  the  dress  to  the  diver’B  right  hand,  where  he  can 
use  it  for  signaling  his  assistants  when  he  is  beneath  the 
surface.  His  boots  have  leaden  soles  weighing  about 
twenty -eight  pounds;  and  as  this,  with  the  helmet,  is  in- 
sufficient to  allow  his  descent,  four  blocks  of  lead,  weigh- 
ing fifty  pounds,  are  slung  over  his  shoulders;  and  a water- 
proof bag  containing  a hammer,  a chisel,  and  a dirk- 
knife  is  fastened  over  his  breast. 

He  is  transferred  from  the  steamer  that  has  brought  him 
from  the  city  to  a small  boat,  which  is  rowed  to  a spot 
over  the  wreck,  and  a short  iron  ladder  is  put  over  the 
side,  down  which  he  steps;  and  when  the  last  rung  is 
reached,  he  lets  go,  and  the  water  bubbles  and  sparkles 
over  his  head  as  he  sinks  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  immersion  of  the  diver  is  more  thrilling  to  a spec- 
tator than  it  is  to  him.  The  rubber  coil  attached  to  his 
helmet  at  one  end  is  attached  at  the  other  to  an  air-pump, 
which  sends  him  all  the  breath  he  needs,  and  if  the  supply 
is  irregular,  a pull  at  the  cord  by  his  right  hand  secures  its 
adjustment.  He  is  not  timid,  and  he  knows  that  the  only 
thing  he  has  to  guard  against  is  nervousness,  by  which  he 
might  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  The  fish  dart  away 
from  him  at  a motion  of  his  hand,  and  even  a shark  is  ter- 
rified by  the  apparition  of  his  strange  globular  helmet. 
He  is  careful  not  to  approach  the  wreck  too  suddenly,  as 
the  tangled  rigging  and  splinters  might  twist  or  break 
tlic  air-pipe  and  signal  line;  when  his  feet  touch  the  bot- 
tom, he  looks  behind,  before,  and  above  him  before  he 
advances  an  inch. 

Looming  up  before  him  like  a phantom  in  the  foggy 
light  is  the  ship;  and  now,  perhaps,  if  any  of  the  crew 
have  gone  down  with  her,  the  diver  feels  a momentary 
horror;  but  if  no  one  has  been  lost,  he  sets  about  his 
work,  and  hums  a cheerful  tune. 

It  may  be  that  the  vessel  has  settled  low  in  the  sand, 
that  she  is  broken  in  two,  or  that  the  hole  in  her  bottom 
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cun  not  be  repaired.  But  we  will  suppose  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable,  that  the  sand  is  firm,  and  the 
hull  in  an  easy  position. 

The  diver  signals  to  be  hauled  up,  makes  his  report, 
and  in  his  next  descent  he  is  accompanied  by  several  oth- 
ers, who  help  him  to  drag  massive  chains  of  iron  under- 
neath the  ship,  at  the  bow,  at  the  stern,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  is  a tedious  and  exhausting  operation,  which 
sometimes  takes  many  days ; and  wrhen  it  is  completed,  the 
pontoons  are  towed  into  position  at  each  side  of  the  ship. 

The  pontoons,  simply  described,  are  hollow  floats.  They 
are  oblong,  built  of  wood,  and  possess  great  buoyancy. 
Some  of  them  are  over  a hundred  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  fourteen  feet  deep ; but  their  size,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  used,  depend  on  the  length  of  the  vessel  that 
is  to  be  raised.  Circular  tubes,  or  wells,  extend  through 
them;  and  when  the  chains  are  secured  underneath  the 
ship,  the  ends  an*  inserted  in  these  wells  by  the  divers, 
and  drawn  up  through  them  by  hydraulic  power.  The 
chains  thus  form  a series  of  loops  like  the  common  swing 
of  the  playground,  in  which  the  ship  rests;  and  as  they 
are  shortened  in  being  drawn  up  through  the  wells,  the 
ship  lifts.  The  ship  lifts  if  all  be  well— if  the  chains  do  not 
part,  or  some  other  accident  occur ; but  the  wreckers  need 
great  patience,  and  sometimes  they  see  the  labor  of  weeks 
undone  in  a minute. 

We  are  presupposing  success,  however,  and  instead  of 
sinking  or  capsizing,  the  ship  appears  above  the  bubbling 
water,  and  between  the  pontoons,  which  groan  and  trem- 
ble with  her  weight. 

As  soon  as  her  decks  are  above  water,  so  much  of  the 
cargo  is  removed  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  divers  to 
reach  the  broken  part  of  the  hull,  which  they  patch  with 
boards  and  canvas  if  she  is  built  of  wood,  or  with  iron 
plates  if  she  is  of  iron.  This  is  the  most  perilous  j>art  of 
die  diver's  work,  as  there  are  so  many  projections  upon 
which  his  air-tube  may  catch ; but  he  finds  it  almost  as 
easy  to  ply  his  hammer  and  drill  in  making  repairs  under 
water  as  on  shore. 

The  ship  is  next  pumped  out,  and  borne  between  the 
pontoons  by  powerful  tugs  to  the  nearest  dry -dock,  where 
all  the  damages  are  finally  repaired,  and  in  a month  or 
two  she  is  once  more  afloat,  with  nothing  to  indicate  her 
narrow  escape. 

[Boron  in  No.  S of  Uaui-bh'm  Yorxo  Pioru,  December  1] 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGEN  AND  NYCTERIS. 

91  Gas  anb  Xfotfl  JfcatJrcfcen. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


XVI. — AN  EVIL  NURSE. 

7ATHO  was  herself  ill,  as  I have  said,  and  was  the 
worse  tempered;  and,  besides,  it  is  a peculiarity  of 
witches  that  what  works  in  others  to  sympathy,  works  in 
them  to  repulsion.  Also,  Watlio  had  a poor,  helpless,  ru- 
dimentary spleen  of  a conscience  left,  just  enough  to  make 
her  uncomfortable,  and  therefore  more  wicked.  So  when 
she  heard  tliat  Photogen  was  ill  she  was  angry.  Ill,  in- 
deed ! after  all  she  had  done  to  saturate  him  with  the  life  of 
the  system,  with  the  solar  might  itself!  He  was  a wretch- 
ed failure,  the  boy ! And  because  he  was  her  failure,  she 
was  annoyed  with  him,  began  to  disliko  him,  grew  to 
hate  him.  She  looked  on  him  as  a painter  might  upon 
a picture,  or  a poet  upon  a poem,  which  he  had  only 
■Hucceeded  in  getting  into  an  irrecoverable  mess.  In  the 
hearts  of  witches  love  and  hate  lie  close  together,  ami 
often  tumble  over  each  other.  Ami  whether  it  was  that 
her  failure  with  Photogen  foiled  also  her  planB  in  regard 
to  Nycteris,  or  that  her  illness  mode  her  yet  more  of  a 
devil's  wife,  certainly  Watho  now  got  sick  of  the  girl  too, 
and  hated  to  have  her  about  the  castle. 


She  was  not  too  ill,  however,  to  go  to  poor  Photogen's 
room  and  torment  him.  She  told  him  she  hated  him  like 
a serpent,  and  hissed  like  one  as  she  said  it,  looking  very 
sharp  in  the  nose  and  chin,  and  fiat  in  the  forehead. 
Photogen  thought  she  meant  to  kill  him,  and  hardly  ven- 
tured to  take  anything  brought  him.  She  ordered  every 
ray  of  light  to  bo  shut  out  of  his  room;  but  by  means  of 
this  he  got  a little  used  to  the  darkness.  She  would  take 
one  of  his  arrows,  and  now  tickle  him  with  the  feather 
end  of  it,  now  prick  him  with  the  point  till  the  blood  ran 
down.  What  she  meant  finally  I can  not  tell,  hut  she 
brought  Photogen  speedily  to  the  determination  of  mak- 
ing his  escape  from  the  castle:  what  he  should  do  then  he 
would  think  afterward.  Who  could  tell  but  he  might 
find  his  mother  somewhere  beyond  the  forest  l If  it  were 
not  for  the  broad  patches  of  darkuess  that  divided  day 
from  day,  he  would  fear  nothing! 

But  now,  as  he  lay  helpless  in  the  dark,  ever  and  anon 
would  come  dawning  through  it  the  face  of  the  lovely 
creature  who  on  that  first  awful  night  nursed  him  so 
sweetly:  was  he  never  to  see  her  again  i If  sho  was,  as 
he  had  concluded,  the  nymph  of  the  river,  why  had  she 
not  re-appeared  ? She  might  have  taught  him  not  to  fear 
the  night,  for  plainly  she  had  no  fear  of  it  herself!  But 
then,  when  the  day  came,  she  did  seem  frightened : why 
was  that,  seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  then  t 
Perhaps  one  so  much  at  home  in  the  darkness  was  corre- 
spondingly afraid  of  the  light ! Then  his  selfish  joy  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  blinding  him  to  her  condition,  had  mode 
him  behave  to  her,  in  ill  return  for  her  kindness,  as  cruel- 
ly as  Watlio  behaved  to  him!  How  sweet  and  dear  and 
lovely  she  was!  If  there  were  wild  beasts  that  came  out 
only  at  night,  and  were  afraid  of  the  light,  why  should 
there  not  be  girls  too,  made  the  same  way — who  could  not 
endure  the  light,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  darkness?  If 
only  he  could  find  her  again!  Ah,  now  differently  he 
would  behave  to  her ! But  alas ! perhaps  the  sun  had  kill- 
ed her — melted  her — burned  her  up! — dried  her  up:  that 
was  it,  if  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  river. 

XVII.— WATHO’S  WOLF. 

From  that  dreadful  morning  Nycteris  had  never  got  to 
be  herself  again.  The  sudden  light  had  been  almost 
death  to  her;  and  now  she  lay  in  the  dark  with  the  mem- 
ory of  a terrific  sharpness— a something  she  dared  scarce- 
ly recall,  lest  the  very  thought  of  it  should  sting  her  be- 
yond endurance.  But  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  pain 
which  the  recollection  of  the  rudeness  of  the  shining  crea- 
ture whom  she  had  nursed  through  his  fear  caused  her; 
for  the  moment  his  suffering  passed  over  to  her,  and  he 
was  free,  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  returning  strength 
had  been  to  scorn  her ! She  wondered  and  wondered ; it 
was  all  beyond  her  comprehension. 

Before  long,  Watho  was  plotting  evil  against  her.  The 
witch  was  like  a sick  child  weary  of  his  toy:  she  would 
pull  her  to  pieces,  and  see  how  she  liked  it.  She  would 
set  her  in  the  sun,  and  see  her  die,  like  a jelly-fish  from  the 
salt  ocean  cast  out  on  a hot  rock.  It  would  be  a sight  to 
soothe  her  wolf-pain.  One  day,  therefore,  a little  before 
noon,  while  Nycteris  was  in  her  deepest  sleep,  she  had  a 
darkened  litter  brought  to  the  door,  and  in  that  she  made 
two  of  her  men  carry  her  to  the  plain  above.  There  they 
took  her  out,  laid  her  on  the  grass,  and  left  her. 

Watho  watched  it  all  from  the  top  of  her  high  tower, 
through  her  telescope;  and  scarcely  was  Nycteris  left, 
when  she  saw  her  sit  up,  and  the  same  momeut  cast  her- 
self down  again  with  her  face  to  the  ground. 

'‘She’ll  have  a sun  stroke,”  said  Watho,  “and  that  ’ll 
be  the  end  of  her.” 

Presently,  tormented  by  a fly,  a huge-humped  buf- 
falo, with  great  shaggy  mane,  came  galloping  along, 
straight  for  where  she  lay.  At  sight  of  the  thing  on  the 
gross  he  started,  swerved  yards  aside,  stopped  dead,  and 
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then  came  slowly  up,  looking  malicious.  Nyeteris  lay 
quite  still,  and  never  even  saw  tlie  animal. 

44  Now  she’ll  be  trodden  to  death !”  said  Watho. 

When  the  butFalo  reached  her.  he  Riiiffed  at  her  all  over, 
and  went  away ; then  came  back  and  sniffed  again ; then 
all  at  once  went  otf  as  if  a demon  had  him  by  the  tail. 

Next  came  a gnu,  then  a gaunt  wild  boar.  But  no 
creature  hurt  her,  and  Watho  was  angry  with  the  whole 
creation. 

At  length,  in  the  shade  of  her  hair,  the  blue  eyes  of  Nyc- 
teris began  to  come  to  themselves  a little,  and  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  a comfort.  I have  told  already  how 
she  knew  the  night  daisies,  each  a sharp-pointed  little  cone 
with  a rod  tip ; and  once  she  had  parted  the  rays  of  one  of 
them,  with  trembling  fingers,  for  she  was  afraid  she  was 
dreadfully  rude,  and  perhaps  was  hurting  it;  hut  she  did 
want,  she  said  to  herself,  to  see  what  secret  it  carried  so 
carefully  hidden;  and  she  found  its  golden  heart.  But 
now.  right  under  her  eyes,  inside  the  veil  of  her  hair,  in 
the  sweet  twilight  of  whose  blackness  she  could  see  it  per- 
fectly*, stood  a daisy*  with  its  red  tip  opened  wide  into  a 
carmine  ring,  displaying  its  heart  of  gold  on  a platter  of 
silver.  She  did  not  at  tirst  recognize  it  as  one  of  those 
cones  come  awake,  hut  a moment’s  notice  revealed  what 
it  was.  Who,  then,  could  have  been  so  cruel  to  the  lovely* 
little  creature  as  to  force  it  open  like  that,  and  spread  it 
heart-hare  to  the  terrible  death-lamp  ? Whoever  it  was, 
it  must  be  the  same  that  had  thrown  her  out  there  to  la? 
burned  to  death  in  its  fire!  But  she  had  her  hair,  and 
could  hang  her  head,  and  make  a small  sweet  night  of  her 
own  about  her!  She  tried  to  bend  the  daisy  down  and 
away*  from  the  sun,  und  to  make  its  petals  hang  about  it 
like  her  hair,  but  she  could  not.  Alas!  it  was  burned  and 
dead  already!  She  did  not  know  that  it  could  not  yield 
to  her  gentle  force  because  it  ■was  drinking  life,  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  life,  from  what  she  called  the  death  - 
lamp.  Oh,  how  the  lamp  bunted  her! 


But  she  went  on  thinking — she  did  not  know  how;  and 
by-and-by  began  to  reflect  that,  as  there  was  no  roof  to 
the  room  except  that  in  which  the  great  tire  went  rolling 
about,  the  little  Red-tip  must  have  seen  the  lamp  a thou- 
sand times,  and  must  know  it  quite  well!  and  it  had  not 
killed  it ! Nay,  thinking  about  it  farther,  she  lieguu  to  ask 
the  question  whether  this,  in  which  she  now  saw  it,  might 
not  be  its  more  perfect  condition.  For  now  not  only  did 
the  whole  seem  perfect,  as  indeed  it  did  before,  but  every 
part  showed  its  own  individual  perfection  as  well,  which 
perfection  made  it  capable  of  combining  with  the  rest  into 
the  higher  perfection  of  a whole.  The  flower  was  a lamp 
itself!  The  golden  heart  was  the  light,  and  the  silver  bor- 
der was  the  alabaster  globe  skillfully  broken  atid  spread 
wide  to  let  out  the  glory.  Yes;  the  radiant  shape  was 
plainly*  its  perfection!  If,  then,  it  was  the  lamp  which 
hxul  opened  it  into  that  shape,  the  lamp  could  not  be  un- 
friendly* to  it,  but  must  be  of  its  own  kind,  seeing  it  made 
it  perfect!  And  again,  when  she  thought  of  it,  there  was 
clearly  no  little  resemblance  between  them.  What  if  the  * 

1 lower,  then,  was  the  little  great-grandchild  of  the  lamp, 
and  he  was  loving  it  all  the  timer  And  what  if  the  lamp 
did  not  mean  to  hurt  her,  only  could  not  help  it?  The  red 
tips  looked  ns  if  the  flower  had  some  time  or  other  been 
hurt:  what  if  the  lamp  was  making  the  best  it  could  of  her 
— opening  her  out  somehow  like  the  flower  ? She  would 
bear  it  patiently,  and  see.  But  how  coarse  the  color  of  the 
grass  was ! Perhaps,  however,  her  eyes  not  being  made 
j for  the  bright  lamp,  she  did  not  see  them  as  they*  were! 
Then  she  remembered  how  different  were  the  eyes  of  the 
creature  that  was  not  a girl,  and  was  afraid  of  the  dark- 
ness! Ah,  if  the  durkness  would  only  come  again,  all 
arms,  friendly  and  soft  everywhere  about  her! 

She  lay  so  still  that  Watho  thought  she  had  fainted. 

She  was  pretty  sure  she  would  be  dead  before  the  night 
came  to  revive  her. 

XVIII. — REFUGE. 

Fixing  her  telescope  on  the  motionless  form, 
that  she  might  see  it  at  once  when  the  morning 
came,  W atho  went  down  from  the  tower  to  Photo- 
gen’s room.  He  was  much  better  by  this  time, 
and  before  she  left  him  he  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  castle  that  very  night. 

The  darkness  was  terriblo  indeed,  but  Watho  was 
worse  tlion  even,  the  darkness,  and  he  could  not 
escape  in  the  day.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  house 
seemed  still,  lie  tightened  his  belt,  hung  to  it  his 
hunting  knife,  put  a flask  of  wine  and  some  bread 
in  liis  pocket,  and  took  bis  bow  and  arrows.  He 
got  from  the  house,  and  made  his  way  at  once  up 
to  the  plain.  But  what  with  his  illness,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  night,  and  his  dread  of  the  wild  boasts, 
when  he  got  U>  the  level  he  could  not  walk  a step 
farther,  und  sut  down,  thinking  it  better  to  die  than 
to  live.  In  spite  of  his  fears,  however,  sleep  con- 
trived to  overcome  him.  and  lie  fell  at  full  length 
oil  the  soft  grass. 

He  had  not  slept  long  when  he  woke  with  such 
a strange  sense  of  comfort  and  security  that  he 
thought  the  dawn  at  least  must  have  arrived.  But 
it  was  dark  night  about  him.  And  the  sky— no. 
it  was  not  the  sky,  but  the  blue  eyes  of  his  naiad 
looking  down  upon  him ! Once  more  he  lay  with 
his  head  in  her  lap,  and  all  was  well,  for  plainly 
the  girl  feared  the  darkness  os  little  as  he  the  day. 

“Thank  you,”  he  Sftid.  “You  are  like  live 
armor  to  my  heart;  you  keep  the  fear  off  me.*  1 
have  been  very*  ill  since  then.  L>id  you  come  up 
out  of  the  river  when  you  saw  me  cross 

“I  don’t  live  in  the  water.'1  she  answered.  *‘I 
live  under  the  pale  lamp,  and  I die  uuder  the  bright 
oue.n 

“Ah,  yea!  I understand  now,"  he  returned. 
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"I  would  not  have  behaved  as  I did  last  time  if  I had  un-  | 
dcrstood ; but  I thought  you  were  mocking  me;  and  I am  so  j 
made  that  I can  not  help  being  frightened  at  the  dark- 
ness. I beg  your  pardon  for  leaving  you  as  I did,  for,  as 
I say.  I did  not  understand.  Now  1 believe  you  were 
really  frightened.  Were  you  not  ?” 

“I  was,  indeed,"  answered  Nycteris,  “and  shall  be 
again.  But  why  you  should  be,  I can  not  in  the  least  un- 
derstand. You  must  know  how  gentle  and  sweet  the 
darkness  is,  how  kind  and  friendly,  how  soft  and  velvety! 
It  holds  you  to  its  bosom  and  loves  you.  A little  while 
ago  I lay  faint  and  dying  under  your  hot  lamp.  What 
is  it  you  call  it  ?" 

‘ The  sun,"  murmured  Photogen:  “how  I wish  he 
would  make  haste!" 

“Ah!  do  not  wish  that.  Do  not,  for  my  sake,  hurry 
him.  1 can  take  care  of  you  from  the  darkness,  but  1 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  me  from  the  light. — As  I was 
telling  you,  1 lay  dying  in  the  sun.  All  at  once  I drew 
a deep  breath.  A cool  wind  came  and  ran  over  my  face. 

I looked  up.  The  torture  was  gone,  for  the  death-lamp 
itself  was  gone.  I hope  he  does  not  die  and  grow  bright- 
er yet.  My  terrible  headache  was  all  gone,  and  my  sight 
was  come  back.  I felt  as  if  1 were  new  made.  But  1 did 
not  get  up  at  once,  for  I was  tired  still.  The  grass  grew 
cool  about  me,  and  turned  soft  in  color.  Something  wet 
came  upon  it,  and  it  was  now  so  pleasant  to  my  feet  that 
I rose  and  ran  about.  And  when  I had  been  running 
aisiut  a long  time,  all  at  once  I found  you  lying,  just  as  I 
had  been  lying  a little  while  before.  So  I sat  down  be- 
side you  to  tuke  care  of  you,  till  your  life— and  my  deuth 
—should  come  again." 

“How  good  you  are,  you  beautiful  creature!  Why, 
you  forgave  me  before  ever  I asked  you !"  cried  Photogen. 


Thus  they  fell  a-talking,  and  he  told  her  what  he  knew 
of  his  history,  and  she  told  him  what  she  knew  of  hers, 
and  they  agreed  they  must  get  away  from  Watho  as  far 
as  ever  they  could. 

“ And  we  must  set  out  at  once,"  said  Nycteris. 

“The  moment  the  morning  comes."  returned  Photogen. 

“We  must  not  wait  for  the  morning,"  said  Nycteris, 

“ for  then  I shall  not  be  able  to  move,  and  what  would  you 
do  the  next  night  i Besides,  W atho  sees  best  in  the  daytime. 

Indeed,  you  must  come  now.  Photogen.  You  must." 

“1  cun  not;  1 dare  not,"  said  Photogen.  “I  can  not 
move.  If  I hut  lift  my  head  from  your  lap,  the  very 
sickness  of  terror  seizes  me." 

“I  shall  l»e  with  you."  said  Nycteris,  soothingly.  “I 
will  take  care  of  you  till  your  dreadful  sun  comes,  and 
then  you  may  leave  me,  and  go  away  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Only  please  put  me  in  a dark  place  first,  if  there  is  one  to 
be  found." 

“I  will  never  leave  you  again.  Nycteris," cried  Photo- 
gen. “Only  wait  till  the  sun  comes  and  brings  me  back 
my  strength,  and  we  will  go  away  together,  and  never, 
never  part  any  more." 

“ No,  no,"  persisted  Nycteris;  “ we  must  go  now.  And 
you  must  learn  to  be  strong  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the 
day,  else  you  will  always  la-  only  half  brave.  I have  be- 
gun already,  not  to  fight  your  sun.  but  to  try  to  get  at 
peace  with  him,  and  understand  what  he  really  is,  and 
what  he  ineuns  with  me — whether  to  hurt  me  or  to  make 
the  best  of  me.  You  must  do  the  same  with  my  darkness." 

“But  you  don’t  know  what  mad  animals  there  are 
away  there  toward  the  south,"  said  Photogen.  “They 
have  huge  green  eyes,  and  they  would  eat  you  up  like  a 
bit  of  celery,  you  beautiful  creature!" 

“Come!  come!  you  must,"  said  Nycteris,  "or  I shall 
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have  to  pretend  to  leave  you,  to  make 
you  come.  I have  seen  the  green  eyes 
you  speak  of,  and  I will  take  care  of 
you  from  them/’ 

44  You!  How  can  you  do  that?  If 
it  were  day  now,  I could  take  care  of 
you  from  the  worst  of  them.  But  as 
it  is,  I can’t  even  see  them  for  this 
abominable  darkness.  I could  not  see 
your  lovely  eyes  but  for  the  light  that 
is  in  them;  that  lets  me  see  straight 
into  heaven  through  them.  They  are 
windows  into  the  very  heaven  beyond 
the  sky.  I believe  they  are  the  very 
place  where  the  stars  are  made.’1 

[r«  IIK  OOSTIXl'KD.J 

New-Year's  Gifts — The  custom  of  giv- 
ing ami  receiving  gifts  at  the  new  year 
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Druids  used  to  cut  down  brunches  of  their 
sacred  mistletoe  with  a golden  knife,  and 
distribute  them  amougst  the  people  as 
New-Year’s  gifts.  As  they  cut  it  down 
they  used  to  sing — 

“ (lather  the  mistletoe,  the  now  year  Is  at  hand.’' 
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By  Cuablrb  Cabi.bto*  Corns.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated. hvo,  Cloth,  SS  00l 

Our  Children's  Songs, 

' Illustrated.  Svo,  Ornamental  Cover,  81  00. 

Books  for  Girls. 

Written  or  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “John  Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman."  Illustrated.  Ovals., Ifimo, Cloth, 
in  neat  case,  $5  *0 ; tin*  volume#  separately,  00 
cents  each. 

little  Sunshine's  Holiday.— The  Cousin  from 
India. — Twenty  Years  Ago.— Is  it  True?— An 
Only  Sister.— Miss  Moure. 

Pet;  or,  Pastimes  and  Penalties. 

By  Rev.  11.  R.  Hawkis,  M.  A.  With  50  Illustrations, 
limn,  Cloth,  81  50. 

Dogs  and  their  Doings. 

I By  Rev.  F.  O.  Moasm.  Elegantly  Illustrated. 

; Square  4to,  Ornamental  Cloth,  fl  75. 

Books  for  Young  People. 

By  Paul  B.  Dc  Ciiahlo.  Illustrated.  0 vols., 
i ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  80  each. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country.— Wild  Life  under 
the  Equator.— l*»t  In  the  Jungle — My  Apiugi 
Kingdom — The  Conutry  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Smiles's  Books  for  Young  Men: 
SELF-HELP.— CHARACTER.— THRIFT.  l*mo, 
doth,  .1 1 00  per  volume. 

— 

I'abllahed  by  IIARPKIl  A BROTHERS.  New  York. 

trr~  fl arvkm  A BaoTUBia  will  send  any  of  the  | 
, at* ire  teot  k*  by  mail,  jiostaye  prejmid,  to  any  part  of  , 

1 the  United  states,  on  rteeijd  of  the  price. 


UA  Holiday  Book  of  the  First  Class .” 

Kenton**!.  Rnoistkb,  Philadelphia. 

THE 

BoyTravellers  in  k Far  East, 

ADVENTURES  OF 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Illustrated,  Hvo,  Cloth,  83  OO. 

A more  attractive  bonk  for  boys  and  gtrla  can 
scarcely  be  Imagined.— .V.  Y.  Time*. 

The  best  thing  for  a boy  who  cannot  go  to  China 
and  Japan  is  to  get  this  book  and  read  It — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Juvenile  literature  seems  to  have  come  to  a cli- 
max in  this  book.  In  literary  quality  nnd  in  mate- 
rial form  It  is  a decided  improvement  on  anything 
of  the  kind  rver  before  produced  in  America.— A'.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  richest  nnd  most  entertaining  books 
for  young  people,  both  hi  text.  Illustrations,  and 
binding,  which  hua  ever  come  to  our  Ubie.— /Vori- 
dence  Press. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS.  Y.  I. 

tST  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  jxtrt  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

UA  nice  Gift  for  Children." 

Pimncaou  Tuniuen. 

THE  PRINCES^  IDLEWAYS. 

A FAIRY  STORY. 

Illustratad,  Ifimo,  Cloth,  76  cent*. 

Written  in  a rimple  but  charming  manner,  and  il- 
lustrated hy  beauLtful  pictures,  so  that  a youngster 
Just  past  Lhe  first  reading-book  would  appreciate 
every  word. — Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

lire  illustrations  are  worthy  of  special  commen- 
dation. Any  so  airy,  pretty,  and  Hill  of  grace,  have 
rarely  appeared  in  any  American  book  for  chlidrea. 

— Hartford  Courant. 

The  language  iu  which  It  ls  told  Is  so  pure  and 
agreeable,  that  parenis  mid  good  bachelor  uncle* 
will  find  it  a pleasure  to  read  It  aloud  to  the  little 
ones. — Boston  Courier. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  U.  T. 

rr  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  pries. 

WHAT  HI.  DARWIN  SAW 

In  His  Voyage  Round  the  World 
in  the  Ship  * ‘ Bfigk.” 

ADAPTED  FOR  YOUTHFUL  READERS 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  8J  OO. 

A capital  book  on  natural  history  for  young  read- 
ers.—Ho  rf/u  rtf  COurant. 

A superb  volume  filled  with  mnps  and  pictures 
of  beasts,  birds,  atul  fl-hes,  ns  well  as  the  face* 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  and  with  all  this  a nv»t  delight- 
ful story  of  real  travel  ronud  the  world  by  a very 
famous  naturalist.  CkrisUm*  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Intelligent  boy  or  girl  the  book  will  \ir  a 
perfect  bonanza.  * * * Kvery  statement  it  contains 
may  l»e  aeeeptcd  »«  accurately  true.  • • • This  book 
shows  once  more  that  troth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
—Philadelphia  Sorth  American. 

It  can  scarcely  be  opened  anywhere  without  con- 
veying  iuterest  nud  instruct  Ion.— S.  .S'.  Times,  Phlla. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Yew  YarV. 

tW  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid.  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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Hknby  Waed  Br.x  iieb,  1 w 
Lyman  Anunr,  ' 

**  The  Christian  Union  is  as  cartful  to  gratify  ths 
seasonable.  unnts  of  its  readers  as  the  last  >f  the 
monthly  periodicals.”— Syracuse  Journal. 

1878-80. 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING, 

nr 

Rnw.  Rmrrr  IIale,  Ehv*ii>  Roombtor, 

M.  F.  Swunn.  Fbkd.  B.  Piuim, 

Joseph  Cook. 

COOKERY  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

By  Juurr  Cuoson,  of  the  N.  T.  Cooking  ScbooL 


IN  THE  SICE  ROOM. 

By  Min*  R.  R.  Bnoric,  of  Man*.  Central  Hospital. 

HOKE  TALKS. 

By  Mm.  Hknbt  Waid  Bacons. 

A Pmcer/ul  Serial  Story: 

"Unto  tbe  Third  end  Fonrth  Generation.” 

By  llun  CANimu 

TEN  MINUTE  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN. 

nr 

J.  G.  Me  skill,  W.  W.  Nhwtom, 

Poors  Bum.,  W.  F.  Cum, 

B-T.  Vinokkt.  Jail  M.  Ltnuir, 

and  others. 

JUVEX1LE  STORIES 

From  tbe  beat  writer*,  including 
Run  R.  Stocktos,  Susan  Coomhoi, 

R.  He*Ti*OTn*  Mili.sk,  Mm.  R.  C.  Hihsox, 

Elsa  nob  Kibk.  Lodi*  a Stock  ton, 

UorK  Lkptaip,  Sabah  J.  Pxiciiabd, 

Hamilton  \V.  Kttir,  Eliot  McCohmigk, 
Lockktia  P.  Hals. 

A NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“ A Fool's  Errand,” 

’ZOURI’S  CHRISTMAS, 

Will  begin  Dec.  ttth. 

PLYMOUTH  PULPIT. 

A Sermon  or  Lecture- Rnom  Talk  each  week,  by  the 
Her.  Ubnbv  Wabo  Bunin. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

By  tbe  Rer.  Ltman  Aunorr  and  Mr*.  W.  F.  Ci«rm 


Tibms  : per  annum,  fa.  7*o  Clergymen,  $3  SO. 
Four  } M, mth*,  ft  00. 

Address 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

27  Park  Place.  New  York. 


GIFT 

J.Estey$C9 

HOLIDAY  GOODS  AT  KALDENBERG’S. 


CIGAR 

HOLDERS, 


Meerschaum 

PIPES, 


Amber  Goods,  Chains.  Ac. 

—ALSO,  MAKER  OF— 

IVORY  KOODM. 

I Toilet  - Seta,  Combs,  Paper  - folder*, 

I I'nff-boBt*,  Hair  Brushes,  Chessmen, 

| Ac.  Tortolso-ahcll  Comb*  and  Goods 
E of  all  kinds. 

| Prabi.  Siirt.i*,  painted  and  plain, 

’ In  Immense  variety. 

Repairing  In  all  ll*  branches. 

125  FULTON  ST.,  near  Nassau. 

F.  J.  KALDENBERG. 


TOILET  LUXURY, 

Brown  Campboratod  Saponaceous  Dentifrice  la 
the  moat  agreeable  article  for  clean*ing  tbe  teeth 
ever  Introduced  to  public  notice.  It  ha*  won  It* 
way  upon  it*  merit*,  its  mission  Is  to  heantify  the 
face  by  healing  the  gums  and  whitening  the  teeth 
without  rcsultunt  Injury;  ll  never  fnll*  to  accom- 
plish this.  Ladle*  who  try  it  once  bay  it  right 
along,  and  recommend  It  to  other*. 

Twenty-five  rent*  a bottle. 

BOYS,  Tale  Notice.  GINLS, 

It  la  now  a universal  unylng  that  the  andcmlgoed 
are  the  farimt  dealers  In  Scroll-Saws,  Magic  Lanterns, 
Mngtcal  Trick*,  Skate*, Toy  Engine*,  and  ALL  NEW 
NOVELTIES  AS  SOON  AS  MANUFACTURED. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  109  page*,  TOO  Illustrations. 
Price  10  cento.  PKCK  Ac  SNYDER, 

124  Ac  126  Namu  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRAGRANT 

S0Z0D0NT 

I*  a composition  of  the  purest  and  choicest  In- 
gredient* of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cleans- 
es, beautifies,  and  preserves  the  TEETH, 
hardens  and  invigorates  tbe  gums,  and  cools 
and  refreshes  the  mouth.  Every  ingredient 
of  this  Hal  sum  to  dentifrice  ho*  a bene- 
ficial effect  on  Out  Teeth  and  Guma. 
Impure  Breath,  caused  by  neglected 
teeth,  culurrh,  tobacco,  or  spirit*,  Is  not  only 
iMuitrsllxed,  but  rendered  fragrant,  by  the 
daily  use  of  SOZODONT.  It  is  as  harm- 
leva  as  water,  and  baa  been  Indorsed  by  tbe 
moat  scientific  men  of  tbe  day.  Sold  by 
druggists. 


GAS, 

The  Modern  Fuel, 

When  burned  In  one  of  Morton's 
admirable  HEATERS,  realizes  the 
predictions  of  scientists,  that  “THE 
USE  OF  GAS  FOR  HEATING 
MUST  SOON  FAR  OVERBALANCE 
ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  AN  ILLU- 
MINATOR.” 

These  Heaters  are  BEAUTIFUL, 
EFFECTIVE,  and  ECONOMICAL. 

Interesting  Illustrated  Circular 
sent  to  any  person  favoring  us  with 
his  address. 

Ask  jour  Gas  Light  Co.  about 
these  Heaters. 

MORION  GAS  STOVE  C0„ 

22  Frankfort  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


p fT  This  cut  show*  the  stylo  of  Flore 
in  use  by  the  METROPOLITAN  ELE- 
VATED RAILWAY  for  heating  the 
wuitiug-room*  of  Uie  stations. 


r 
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WIGGLES. 

THESE  an*  filled-in  wiggles  that  several  of  our  young  corre- 
spondents have  drawn  from  the*  out  li  lies  given  in  Xus.3  uud  4 
of  1 "o  m uy  People.  They  are  the  contribution!*  of  If.  W.  K., Jessie 
Deal,  J.  A.  Wells,  II.  \V\  1'.,  J.  M.  WM  Lit,  A.  1).  Crane,  S.  R.  W., 
Fled  Houston,  and  II.  E.  M.  Wiggles  simihir  in  design  were 
also  received  from  Cyrus  O.,  Virgio  Cumiugs,  W.  O.  I’age,  J.  H. 
CJrensel,  Sadie  Vairin,  and  others.  Next  week  we  shall  show 
you  what  we  make  from  w iggle  No.  4,  and  ut  the  same  time  give 
a uew  one. 


and  contribute  this,  mv  first  newspaper  correspondence,  to  that  depart- 
ment. The  picture  “the  Day  Before  Thanksgiving,”  on  the  first  page 
of  No.  4,  is  very  comical,  and  reminds  me  of  things  1 have  seen  myself. 
I am  twelve  years  old.  Mors  a P. 

Soctii  Evaxstox,  Illimoo*. 

I am  bo  glad  you  hare  published  this  little  paper.  I think  it  is  the 
best  thing  1 have  ever  seen.  Papa  reads  it  too,  and  thinks  it  is  real 
nice  for  little  folks.  1 like  the  story  of  the  “ Brave  Swiss  Roy"  very 
much.  Emit  T. 

Woioimm,  V ABHM-ursrTTs. 

Dear  “ Vorso  People, " — I like  you  very  much,  especially  the  story 
of  the  “ Brave  Swiss  Boy."  The  way  I came  to  take  you  was  this  : fa- 
ther saw  an  advertisement  in  a paper,  so  he  let  me  go  up  to  a news- 
room and  get  you.  Room  D.  C. 

HEX  BY  F.  B. — Electric  ornniueiita  are  not  easily  obtained  iu 
this  country,  as  but  very  few  have  been  imported  for  sale. 

MoNTAGI’K  L. — It  would  occupy  too  much  apace  to  describe 
the  game  you  require. 

A.  II.  A. — There  is  no  such  class  of  people  as  you  refer  to. 
Exceptional  cases  may  exist. 

Hath  S.  (nine  years). — Your  puzzles. are  very  neat  for  such  a 
little  girl  to  compose. 

Martha  W.  P. — Your  puzzle  is  good,  but  we  are  afraid  our 
young  readers  would  never  make  it  out,  as  it  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  geographical  knowledge. 

u Enquirer,”  Madison'. — A phonograph  must  be  nbtuined  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  from  whom  you  can 
also  obtain  a price-list.  You  will  find  interesting  information 
in  a lwmk  entitled  The  Trlcfihone.  the  Microphone,  and  the  Phono- 
graph. by  Count  Pu  Munccl,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

Pleasant  and  welcome  letters  are  acknowledged  from  Abra- 
ham L.  M.,  Alie  M.  Ik,  and  Julien  8.  U. 


F.  D.  H. — Thanks  for  your  pretty  operation  iu  figure*. 


Hiiawamoonk,  Nkw  York. 

I thought  I would  write  amt  toll 
you  that  I love  Harper ’*  Young  Peo- 
ple very  much.  1 am  eight  years  old. 
I have  a little  brother  who  is  ’most 
two  years  old.  and  I have  a cat  four 
years  old.  I have  an  aquarium  with 
six  fish  in  it,  ami  u turtle.  The  tur- 
tie’s  name  is  Snap. 

Florence  K.  B. 


KuiirYi.KUBVu.LB,  Nfw  York. 

I want  to  write  a note  to  tell  you 
how  I came  to  take  Young  People. 
One  evening  jmpn  brought  me  the  first 
twonuml»era,and  I enjoyed  the  "Swiss 
Boy"  and  the  other  stories  so  much 
that  I thought  1 would  like  to  take  it. 
So  my  papa,  my  mamma,  my  two 
brothers.  Mini  I myself  gave  some- 
thing toward  it,  and  I shall  expect  it 
with  pleasure  every  week. 

Ruble  D. 


Wr E wish  nil  our  young  renders  and  correspondents  a very 
If  happy  New- Year,  success  iu  their  studies,  and  pleasant 
hours  with  teachers  and  school-mates.  We  hope  onr  friendly 
intercourse  will  coutinne,  with 
increasing  interest  to  them  and 
to  ns.  At  the  ltcginnhig  of  u now- 
year  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  surest  way  to  gain  happiness 
for  ourselves  is  l»y  trying  to 
make  others  happy. 


THE  following  explanation  of  the  name  irreverently  applied 
to  the  Bauk  of  England  is  from  Hurry  II.  Bell,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky : 

The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  16114.  There  is  no  bank  equal 
to  it  in  the  management  of  national  finance*.  It  is  located  in  Thread- 
needle  StrceL  Cobbett  called  it  “ The  t fid  Lady  in  Thrcadneedle  Street," 
because,  said  he,  the  governors  of  the  bank  were,  like  obi  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, an  invented  character  of  Sydney  Smith’s,  trying  w ith  their  broom  to 
keep  back  the  Atlantic  waves  of  progress  iu  national  affairs. 


(•tut* a,  Ilmxois. 

I like  Hnrprr'n  Young  IVojtlr  very 
much.  The  illustrations  are  beauti- 
ful, and  the  Post-office  Box  and  all 
the  other  reading  very  interesting.  1 
read  all  the  letters  iu  the  Post-office, 


NEW-YEAR’S  C ALLS. 

"Ladies,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  Bowyer  Bender,  Esq.  You  sec  he  is  in  fu’l  dross” 
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SQUIRRELS  AND  WILDCATS. 

THE  most  graceful  of  all  the  little  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  is  the  squirrel.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  ev- 
ery country,  and  is  always  the  same  merry,  frisky  little 
creature.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  the 
great  squirrel  fam- 
ily is  Sciurus,  a 
compound  of  two 
pretty  Greek  words 
signifying  shadow 
and  tail,  the  beauti- 
ful busliy  tail  being 
a universal  family 
characteristic.  Of 
the  many  varieties 
found  in  our  North- 
ern woods  the  most 
common  of  all  is  the 
little  chipmunk,  a 
beautiful  creature  of 
brownish -gray,  with 
stripes  of  black  and 
yellow  on  its  hack, 
and  a snowy  white 
throat.  It  is  the 
only  burrowerof  the 
family.  Choosing 
some  sheltered  place 
under  a stone  wal  1 or 
a clump  of  bushes, 
it  digs  a hole  which 
often  descends  per- 
pendicularly for  a 
yard  or  more  before 
branching  off  into 
the  winding  galler- 
ies and  snug  little 
apartments,  some  of 
which  serve  as  store- 
houses where  nuts, 
corn,  and  seeds  of 
different  kinds  are 
hoarded  away  for 
its  winter  supplies. 

The  little  corner  of 
the  burrow  used  as  a 
nest  is  carefully  and 
warmly  lined  with 
dry  leaves  and  grass, 


1 and  here  the  tiny  squirrel  slumbers  during  the  cold  win- 
| ter  months.  Chipmunks  are  very  plentiful  in  the  coun- 
try, and  may  be  seen  any  sunny  day  scampering  along  the 
stone  walls,  or  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  nut  trees,  their 
little  cheeks,  if  it  is  in  the  autumn,  puffed  out  round  with 

nuts,  which  they  are 
carrying  to  their 
winter  store-house. 

The  larger  varie- 
ties of  squirrels, 
which  make  their 
nest  in  trees,  are  the 
red  squirrel,  often 
found  in  pine  woods, 
as  it  is  very  fond  of 
the  cones  of  pine  and 
fir  trees  : the  gray 
squirrel,  a magnif- 
icent fellow,  with 
such  a voracious  ap- 
petite that  it  is  said 
one  squirrel  alone 
will  strip  a whole 
nut  tree  ; and  the 
black  squirrel,  a 
handsome.  glossy 
creature,  which  is 
so  hated  by  its  gray 
brothers  that  both 
are  never  found  to- 
gether in  the  same 
nutting grounds.  As 
the  gray  are  the 
most  numerous,  at 
least  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  they 
generally  succeed 
in  driving  away  the 
black  members  of 
the  family,  so  that 
they  are  not  very 
often  seen. 

The  little  flying- 
squirrels,  t he  dearest 
little  creatures  for 
pets,  are  natives  of 
the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, but  are  found 
in  all  |»arts  of  the 
United  States.  They 
are  very  lazy,  and 
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sleep  nearly  all  day,  coining  out  at  twilight  for  a merry  j 
frolic,  leaping,  flying,  or  scampering  at  pleasure  among  ; 
the  tree-tops.  They  generally  make  their  nest  in  some 
hollow  trunk,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them. 

The  nest  of  a gray  or  red  squirrel  is  a wonderful  piece 
of  architecture.  It  is  usually  built  in  the  crotch  of  some 
large  branch,  near  or  directly  against  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  spherical-shaped  exterior  is  a mass  of  inter- 
woven twigs,  so  carefully  placed  as  to  afford  ample  pro- 
tection against  rain  or  snow ; leaves  and  grasses  are  stuffed 
inside,  while  the  little  bed  where  the  squirrel  nestles  and 
takes  its  nap  is  of  the  softest  and  driest  moss.  In  this 
pretty  snuggery  five  or  six  little  squirrels  are  bom  early 
in  the  warm  weather.  The  mother  is  very  watchful  and 
very  affectionate.  If  any  wicked  boys  disturb  Iter,  or  a 
natural  enemy,  some  beast  or  bird  of  prey,  comes  near, 
she  takes  her  little  ones  in  her  mouth,  like  a cat  with  its 
kittens,  and  hastily  carries  them  to  a more  secure  hiding- 
place.  The  parent  squirrels  never  go  away  from  the  nest, 
but  play  and  jump  about  on  the  branches  near  by,  until 
the  little  ones  are  strong  enough  to  accompany  them, 
when  tlie  whole  family  may  be  seen  springing  from  tree 
to  tree,  or  scampering  up  and  down  the  tall  trunks,  wav- 
ing their  beautiful  tails,  and  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
woods  with  their  merry  chattering.  They  are  wonderful 
jumpers,  and  can  spring  from  the  highest  branches  to  the 
ground  without  harm.  They  arc  not  runners,  but  can 
jump  so  nimbly  through  the  grass  and  dried  leaves  that 
it  is  impossible  to  catch  them. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  squirrel  is  acorns,  nuts,  and 
seeds  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  it  will  sometimes  nibble 
leaf-buds  and  tender  shoots  of  young  trees  in  the  spring. 
Its  teeth  are  so  sharp  and  strong  that  it  will  gnaw  the 
hardest  nutshell.  Nothing  is  prettier  than  to  see  this 
graceful  creature  sitting  upright,  its  beautiful  tail  curled 
over  its  back,  gnawing  at  a nut  which  it  skillfully  holds 
in  its  fore-paws.  As  it  is  not  afraid  unless  one  approaches 
too  near,  when  it  whisks  out  of  sight  in  a twinkling,  its 
habits  may  be  easily  studied. 

It  is  a very  provident  little  animal,  and  layB  up  large 
stores  of  nuts  for  its  winter  food.  As  those  which  live  in 
trees  have  no  store-house  like  that  of  the  chipmunk,  they 
deposit  their  hoard  in  hollow  trunks  or  under  heaps  of 
dried  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  little 
stores  of  nuts  in  a snug  corner  in  hickory  woods,  carefully 
packed  together  by  these  cunning  creatures. 

Squirrels  make  pretty  pets,  and  when  captured  young 
can  be  tamed,  and  often  become  very  affectionate.  A 
young  squirrel  may  be  allowed  to  run  about  the  room, 
and  it  will  often  be  found  curled  up  fast  asleep  in  mam- 
ma’s work-basket,  or  papa’s  pocket,  or  some  other  funny 
hiding-place.  As  it  grows  older  it  becomes  more  mis- 
chievous, and  must  be  kept  in  a cage,  or  books,  furniture, 
and  everything  in  the  room  will  hear  the  marks  of  its 
sharp  little  teeth.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Rodentia,  or 
gnawing  animals,  and  if  kept  in  confinement,  must  be 
given  a plenty  of  hard-shelled  nuts  to  use  its  teeth  ou. 
Its  cage  should  also  he  kept  very  clean,  for  the  squirrel  is 
the  neatest  little  beast  imaginable,  and  spends  much  time 
at  its  toilet. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  innocent,  playful  denizen  of 
the  woodlands  should  have  many  and  deadly  enemies. 
Even  in  the  forests  of  inhabited  regions,  from  which  wild 
l>easts  have  been  driven,  hawks  and  owls  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  pounce  upon  it.;  ami  in  the  wild  woods,  especial- 
ly in  cold  countries,  where  the  squirrels  are  most  plenti- 
ful, there  are  many  enemies — pine-martens,  which  climb 
trees  and  spring  from  branch  to  branch  almost  as  nimbly 
as  the  poor  little  squirrel  they  persecute,  and  the  terrible 
wild-cat,  which  seeks  its  unsuspecting  prey  by  night,  or  in 
the  twilight,  when  the  squirrels  are  gambolling  merrily 
among  the  leafy  branches  before  cuddling  to  sleep  in  their 
little  nests.  With  sly  caution  the  wild-cat  creeps  noise- 


lessly through  the  underbrush,  and  with  one  savage  spring 
it  destroys  the  peace  of  some  poor  little  squirrel  family. 

Wild  cats,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  great  fam- 
ily as  the  quiet  little  pussy  which  likes  to  sleep  on  the 
hearth-rug,  are  considered  by  naturalists  to  be  an  entirely 
different  species.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  domestic 
cat,  and  have  a short,  stubbed,  and  very  bushy  tail.  They 
are  terrible  enemies  of  birds  and  all  the  small  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  and  will  often  attack  animals  larger  than 
themselves.  They  pass  most  of  the  day  stretched  out  upon 
some  large  limb  of  a tree,  sleeping,  after  the  fashion  of 
cats,  with  one  glistening  eye  always  on  the  watch  for  prey. 
At  night  they  descend,  and  creep  through  the  underbrush, 
searching  for  food.  They  are  very  skillful  at  fishing,  and 
are  often  found  near  large  ponds,  where  they  watch  not 
only  for  fish,  but  for  all  kinds  of  water-birds  which  haunt 
the  surrounding  marshes. 

They  seldom  attack  men  unless  enraged  or  brought  to 
hay.  Woe  to  the  hunter  who  fires  a careless  shot,  for  the 
ftngry  beast  springs  at  him  with  great  fury,  and  inflicts 
fearful  and  sometimes  even  fatal  wounds  with  its  sharp 
claws.  It  has  no  fear  of  dogs,  and  will  pounce  upon  them, 
sometimes  killing  them  before  the  hunter  can  come  to  the 
rescue.  Tschudi,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  tells  of  a wounded 
wild-cat,  which,  lying  on  its  back,  fought  successfully  with 
three  large  dogs,  holding  one  fast  in  its  teeth,  while  with 
its  claws  it  dealt  powerful  blows  to  the  other  two,  with 
singular  instinct  aiming  at  their  eyes,  until  the  hunter,  by 
a skillful  shot,  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  killing  the  fero- 
cious beast,  and  relieving  the  poor  dogs,  which  were  near- 
ly exhausted. 

(B*j?un  In  No.  B of  II Atm's  Yormo  Ftorus,  December  1.J 
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XVIII. — REFUGE. — ( Continued.) 

“\7T)U  come,  then,  or  I shall  shut  them,”  said  Nycteris, 

I “and  you  sha’n’t  see  them  any  more  till  you  are 
good.  Come.  If  you  can’t  see  the  wild  beasts,  I cun.” 

“You  can!  and  you  ask  me  to  come!”  cried  Photogen. 

“Yes,”  answered  Nycteris.  “And  more  than  that,  I 
see  them  long  before  they  can  see  me,  so  that  I am  able 
to  take  care  of  you.” 

“But  how?”  persisted  Photogen.  “You  can’t  shoot 
with  bow  and  arrow,  or  stab  with  a hunting  knife.” 

“ No,  but  I can  keep  out  of  the  way  of  them  all.  Why, 
just  when  I found  you,  I was  having  a game  with  two 
or  three  of  them  at  once.  I see,  and  scent  them  too,  long 
before  they  are  near  mo — long  before  they  can  see  or 
scent  me.” 

“ You  don't  see  or  scent  any  now,  do  you?”  said  Photo- 
gen, uneasily,  rising  on  his  elbow. 

“No — none  at  present.  I will  look,”  replied  Nycteris, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“Oh!  oh!  do  not  leave  me — not  for  a moment,”  cried 
Photogen.  straining  his  eyes  to  keep  her  face  in  sight 
tlirough  the  darkness. 

“ Be  quiet,  or  they  will  hear  you,”  she  returned.  “ The 
wind  is  from  the  south,  and  they  can  not  scent  us.  I 
have  found  out  all  about  that  Ever  since  the  dear  dark 
came  I have  been  amusing  myself  with  them,  getting  ev- 
ery now  and  then  just  into  the  edge  of  the  wind,  and  let- 
ting one  have  a sniff  of  me.” 

“Oh.  horrible!”  cried  Photogen.  “I  hope  you  will 
not  insist  on  doing  so  any  more.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?” 

“ Always,  the  very  instant,  he  turned  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  bounded  toward  me — only  he  could  not  see  me.  you 
must  remember.  But  my  eyes  being  so  much  better  than 
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his,  I could  rco  him  perfectly  well,  and  would  run  away 
round  him  until  I scented  him,  and  then  I knew  he  could 
not  find  ine  anyhow.  If  the  wind  were  to  turn,  and  run 
the  other  way  now,  there  might  lie  a whole  army  of  them 
down  upon  us,  leaving  no  room  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 
You  had  better  come.” 

She  took  him  by  the  hand.  He  yielded  and  rose,  and 
she  led  him  away.  But  his  steps  were  feeble,  and  as  the 
night  went  on,  he  seemed  more  and  more  ready  to  sink. 

“Oh  dear!  I am  so  tired!  and  so  frightened  1”  he 
would  say. 

“ Lean  on  me,”  Nycteris  would  return,  putting  her  ami 
round  him,  or  {Hitting  his  cheek.  “ Take  a few  steps  more. 
Every  step  away  from  the  castle  is  clear  gain.  Lean  hard- 
er on  me.  I am  quite  strong  and  well  now.” 

So  they  w’ent  on.  The  piercing  night-eyes  of  Nycteris  | 
descried  not  a few  pairs  of  green  ones  gleaming  like  holes 
in  the  darkness,  and  many  a round  she  made  to  keep  far 
out  of  their  way;  but  she  never  said  to  Photogen  she  saw 
them.  Carefully  she  kept  him  off  the  uneven  places,  and 
on  the  softest  and  smoothest  of  the  grass,  talking  to  him 
gently  all  the  way  as  they  went — of  the  lovely  flowers  and 
the  stars — how  comfortable  the  flowers  looked,  down  in 
their  green  beds,  and  how  happy  the  stars,  up  in  their 
blue  beds ! 

When  the  morning  began  to  come  he  began  to  grow 
better,  but  was  dreadfully  tired  with  walking  instead  of 
deeping,  especially  after  being  so  long  ill.  Nycteris 
too,  what  with  supporting  him,  what  with  growing  fear 
of  the  light  which  was  beginning  to  ooze  out  of  the 
east,  was  very  tired.  At  length,  both  equally  exhausted, 
neither  was  able  to  help  the  other.  As  if  by  consent  they 
stopped.  Embracing  each  the  other,  they  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  grassy  land,  neither  of  them  able  to 
move  a step,  each  supported  only  by  the  leaning  weak- 
ness of  the  other,  each  ready  to  fall  if  the  other  should 
move.  But  while  the  one  grew  weaker  still,  the  other  had 
begun  to  grow  stronger.  When  the  tide  of  the  night  be- 
gan to  ebb,  the  tide  of  the  day  began  to  flow ; and  now  the 
sun  was  rushing  to  the  horizon,  home  upon  its  foaming 
billows.  And  even  as  lie  came.  Photogen  revived.  At 
last  the  sun  shot  up  into  the  air,  like  a bird  from  the  hand 
of  the  Father  of  Lights.  Nycteris  gave  a cry  of  pain,  and 
bid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Oh  me!"  she  sighed;  “I  am  so  frightened!  The  ter- 
rible light  stings  so!” 

But  the  same  instant,  through  her  blindness,  she  heard 
Photogen  give  a low  exultant  laugh,  and  the  next  felt  her- 
self caught  up:  she  who  all  night  long  had  tended  and 
protected  him  like  a child,  was  now  in  his  arms,  borne 
along  like  a baby,  with  her  head  lying  on  his  shoulder. 
But  she  was  the  greater,  for,  suffering  more,  she  feared 
nothing. 

XIX— THE  WERE  WOLF. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Pliotogen  caught  up  Nycte- 
ris, the  telescope  of  Watho  was  angrily  sweeping  the  table- 
land. She  swung  it  from  her  in  rage,  and  running  to  her 
room,  shut  herself  up.  There  she  anointed  herself  from 
top  to  toe  with  a certain  ointment;  shook  down  her  long 
red  hair,  and  tied  it  round  her  waist;  then  began  to  dance, 
whirling  round  and  round,  faster  and  faster,  growing  an- 
grier and  angrier,  until  she  was  foaming  at  the  mouth 
with  fury.  When  Falca  went  looking  for  her,  she  could 
not  And  her  anywhere. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  wind  slowly  changed  and  went 
round,  until  it  blew  straight  from  the  north.  Photogen 
und  Nycteris  were  drawing  near  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
Photogen  still  carrying  Nycteris.  when  she  moved  a little 
on  his  shoulder  uneasily,  and  murmured  in  his  ear, 

“ I smell  a wild  beast— that  way,  the  way  the  wind  is 
coming.” 

Pliotogen  turned,  looked  hack  toward  the  castle,  anti 
saw  a dark  speck  on  the  plain.  As  he  looked,  it  grew  ! 


j larger:  it  was  coming  across  the  grass  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  looked  long 
and  low,  but  that  might  he  because  it  was  running  at  a 
great  stretch.  He  set  Nycteris  down  under  a tree,  in  the 
black  shadow  of  its  bole,  strung  his  bow.  and  picked  out 
his  heaviest,  longest,  sharpest  arrow.  Just  as  he  set  the 
notch  on  the  string,  he  saw  that  the  creature  was  a tre- 
mendous wolf,  rushing  straight  at  him.  He  loosened  his 
knife  in  its  sheath,  drew  another  arrow  half  way  from 
the  quiver,  lest  the  first  should  fail,  and  took  his  aim — at 
a good  distance,  to  leave  time  for  a second  chance.  He 
shot.  The  arrow  rose,  flew  straight,  descended,  struck  the 
beast,  and  started  again  into  the  air,  doubled  like  a letter 
V.  Quickly  Photogen  snatched  the  other,  shot,  cast  his 
bow  from  him,  and  drew'  his  knife.  But  the  arrow  was 
in  the  brute's  chest,  up  to  the  feather;  it  tumbled  heels 
over  head,  with  a great  thud  of  its  back  on  the  earth,  gave 
a groan,  modo  a struggle  or  two,  and  lay  stretched  out 
motionless. 

“I’ve  killed  it,  Nycteris,”  cried  Pliotogen.  “It  is  a 
great  red  wolf.’’ 

“Oh,  thank  you!*’  answered  Nycteris,  feebly,  from  be- 
hind the  tree.  “ I was  sure  you  would.  I was  not  a bit 
afraid.” 

Photogen  went  up  to  the  wolf.  It  i ran  a monster  ! 

But  he  was  vexed  that  his  first  arrow  had  behaved  so  bad- 
ly, and  was  the  less  willing  to  lose  the  one  that  had  done 
him  such  good  service:  w'ith  a long  and  a strong  pull  he 
drew  it  from  the  brute’s  chest.  Could  he  believe  his  eyes? 

There  lay — no  w'olf,  but  Watho,  with  her  hair  tied  round 
her  waist!  The  foolish  witch  had  made  herself  invulner- 
able, as  she  supposed,  but  had  forgotten  that,  to  torment 
Photogen  therewith,  she  had  handled  one  of  his  arrows. 

He  ran  back  to  Nycteris  and  told  her. 

She  shuddered  and  wept,  but  would  not  look. 

XX— ALL  IS  WELL. 

There  was  now  no  occasion  to  fly  a step  farther.  Nei- 
ther of  them  feared  any  one  but  Watho.  They  left  her 
there,  and  went  hack.  A great  cloud  came  over  the  sun, 
and  rain  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  Nycteris  was  much 
refreshed,  grew  able  to  see  a little,  and  with  Photogen's 
help  walked  gently  over  the  cool  wet  grass. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  Fargu  and  the 
other  huntsmen.  Photogen  told  them  he  had  killed  a 
great  red  wolf,  and  it  was  Madam  Watho.  The  huuts- 
men  looked  grave,  but  gladness  shone  through. 

“Then,”  said  Fargu,  “ I will  go  and  bury  my  mistress.” 

But  when  they  reached  the  place,  they  found  she  was 
already  buried-  in  the  maws  of  sundry  birds  and  beasts 
which  had  made  their  breakfast  off  her. 

Then  Fargu,  overtaking  them,  would,  very  wisely,  have 
Photogen  go  to  the  king,  ami  tell  him  the  whole  story. 

But  Photogen,  yet  wiser  than  Fargu.  would  not  set  out 
until  he  had  married  Nycteris;  “ for  then,”  he  said,  “the 
king  himself  can't  part  us;  and  if  ever  two  people  couldn't 
do  the  one  without  the  other,  those  two  are  Nycteris  and 
I.  She  has  got  to  teach  me  to  be  a brave  man  in  the 
dark,  and  I have  got  to  look  after  her  until  she  can  bear 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  he  helps  her  to  see,  instead  of 
blinding  her.*’ 

They  wen;  married  that  very  day.  And  the  next  day 
they  went  together  to  the  king,  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  But  whom  should  they  find  at  the  court  but  the 
father  and  mother  of  Pliotogen,  both  in  high  favor  with 
the  king  and  queen.  Aurora  nearly  died  for  joy,  and 
told  them  all  how  Watho  had  lied,  and  made  her  believe 
her  child  was  dead. 

No  one  knew  anything  of  the  father  or  mother  of  Nyc-  * 
teris;  but  when  Aurora  saw  in  the  lovely  girl  her  own 
azure  eyes  shining  through  night  and  its  clouds,  it  made 
her  think  strange  things,  and  wonder  how  even  the  wick-  jp 
ed  themselves  may  be  a link  to  join  together  the  good. 
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yonder,  had  to  go  nearly  a mile  around.  To  give 
those  who  were  on  foot  a nearer  cut,  those  stops 
were  placed  there.  They  are  the  rocks,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ that  people  believed  ‘Old  Put'  went  down 
when  he  cscajicd  from  the  British  dragoons  at 
Honeneck.  He  didn't  go  down  the  steps  at  all, 
but  went  zigzag  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  very  near  them.  I stood  just  here  Ii 


“IT  TUMBLED  JIKKLS  OVER  HEAD  WITH  A GREAT  THUD. 

Through  Watlio.  the  mothers,  who  hod  never  seen  each 
other,  had  changed  eyes  in  their  children. 

The  king  gave  them  the  castle  and  lands  of  Watho,  and 
there  they  lived  and  taught  each  other  for  many  years 
that  were  not  long.  But  hardly  one  of  them  had  passed 
before  Nycteris  hud  come  to  love  the  day  best,  because  it 
was  the  clothing  and  crown  of  Photogen:  and  Photogen 
had  come  to  love  the  night  best,  because  it  was  the  moth- 
er and  home  of  Nycteris.  Were  they  not  both  ripening, 
however,  to  bear  the  power  of  a brighter  sun  still,  when 
the  one  should  follow  the  other  into  a yet  larger  room  ? 
tmk  km». 


to  the  firing  above,  when  I saw  the  general  rush- 
ing down  the  hill  like  a madman,  as  he  seemed, 
for  you  see  it  is  very  steep.  As  he  flew  jiast  me  on 
his  powerful  hay  horse,  all  bespattered  with  mud. 
I heard  him  cursing  the  British,  who  had  pursued 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  but  dared  not 
follow  him  further.” 

My  informant  was  General  Ebenezer  Mead. 

The  whole  story  may  be  briefly  told.  Putnam 
and  a few  foot-soldiers  were  attacked  near  the 
church  by  some  British  dragoons  on  a warm  morn- 
ing in  March,  1779.  So  much  greater  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailants  than  the  Americans,  that  the 
latter  fled  for  safety  to  the  swamp*  near  by.  Their 
leader,  who  was  mounted,  turned  his  face  toward 
Stamford.  Finding  himself  in  danger  of  being 
caught,  he  wheeled  suddenly,  his  horse  at  full 
speed,  and  descended  the  declivity  as  descriUd. 
The  dragoons  dared  not  follow  him  in  his  perilous 
ride,  hut  sent  pistol-balls  after  him.  Putnam  es- 
caped unharmed  to  Stamford,  where  he  quickly 
gathered  the  militia,  and  rallied  some  of  his  scat- 
tered followers.  Then  he  pursued  the  invaders  in 
turn  as  they  retreated  toward  New  York,  and  mak- 
ing nearly  forty  of  them  prisoners,  he  recovered 
much  of  the  plunder  which  they  were  carrying 
away  with  them.  Those  famous  steps,  associated 
with  one  of  the  perilous  feats  of  a bold  American 

I soldier,  may  be  seen  at  this  day,  not  far  to  the  right  of  the 
highway,  as  you  go  from  Greenwich  to  Stamford. 


Carrier-Pigeons.-  The  speed  of  carrier-pigeons  appears  to  de- 
pend as  milch  on  the  clearness  of  their  sight  as  on  tlio  strength 
of  their  wings.  In  an  experiment  recently  made  with  some  Her- 
liu  pigeons,  on  a clear  day,  a distance  of  over  three  hundred 
miles,  from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  was  accomplished  in  live  hours 
and  a half,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour;  while 
the  most  expeditious  of  a group  let  loose  the  next  day  a day 
not  of  the  same  kind  -took  twelve  hours  to  reach  Berlin. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  in  the  latter  case  a good  deal  of  t ho 
pigeons’  time  was  taken  up  in  exploring  the  country  for  land- 
marks. It  is  not  hy  instinct,  hut  by  sight,  that  the  carrier- 
pigeou  guides  its  course. 


PUTNAM’S  NARROW  ESCAPE 


MANY  years  ago  T was  riding  in  a light  carriage  between 
Greenwich  and  Stamford,  in  Connecticut.  After  de- 
scending from  high  ground  by  u road  cut  through  a steep 
declivity',  I observed  some  rude  stone  steps  upon  the  abrupt 
slope,  which  were  half  concealed  by  shrubs  ami  brambles. 
An  old  man  was  standing  at  a door-yard  gute  near  by,  and 
I inquired  of  him  the  meaning  of  those  steps. 

“ Before  the  Revolutionary  war,”  he  said.  “ the  peo- 
ple from  this  way.  when  going  to  the  church  on  the  hill 
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just  returned  from  a “run”  with  his  club. 
It  is  just  like  a real  hunt,  only  all  the  animals  are  human 
beiugs;  two  boys  are  hares,  and  carry  bags  full  of  scraps 
of  paper,  which  they  scatter  as  they  go ; any  number  of 
boys  are  the  hounds,  and  follow  this  paper  scent;  two 
boys  are  the  whippers-in,  who  call  the  ' ‘ pack”  together 
with  great  tin  horns;  one  boy  is  master  of  the  hunt,  and 
does  nothing  in  particular,  though  lie  is  supposed  to  ar- 
range everything. 

My  brother  got  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  hunt,  in  order  to  meet  his  fellow-dogs  and  their 
prey  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot  at  nine  o’clock.  I am 
sure  that  he  was  over  an  hour  before  time,  though  ho  will 
not  own  to  more  than  a quarter  of  it;  I know  that  he  had 
a jolly  time,  anyway.  But  1 will  give  his  report  in  his 
own  words. 

“Such  fun!  We  ran  twelve  miles  — twelve  miles! 
Just  think  of  it!  Why,  we  got  way  up  round  Spuyten 
Duyvel — from  High  Bridge,  you  know;  but  first,  you 
know,  we  all  met  at  the  depot ; then  when  wo  got  to  High 
Bridge  we  went  to  the  hotel  and  changed  our  things.  Wc 
started  from  there.  We  only  intended  to  run  twelve  miles, 
hut  the  hares  took  us  twenty;  they  meant  to  take  us  up 
to  Yonkers,  they  said.  Never  mind ; they  got  the  worst 
of  it — they  had  to  run  the  fastest,  you  know.  Didn't  we 
tear  through  the  country  I— up  hill  and  down  dale,  over 
stone  walls  and  brambles  and  down  swamps;  one  fellow 
got  up  to  his  knees  in  water.  We  lost  the  scent  once, 
near  a railroad  track,  and  it  took  us  about  five  minutes  to 
find  it. 


“The  hares  had  colored  papers,  pink,  blue,  white,  and 
yellow,  and  they  looked  quite  pretty  scattered  all  over  the 
ground. 

“ The  people  about  the  country  seemed  to  take  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  us ; one  or  two  told  us  which  way 
the  hares  had  gone ; a policeman  too,  near  High  Bridge, 
told  us.  They  seemed  to  understand  all  about  it.  I 
thought  they’d  think  we  were  crazy— a whole  lot  of  fel- 
lows in  white  caps  tearing  through  the  country  in  that 
way. 

“ Oh,  that  reminds  me:  two  little  boys  asked  one  of  our 
fellows  what  we  were  going  after.  * Two  men.’  * What 
have  they  done  ?’  ‘ Stolen  our  watches and  they  stood 

staring  after  us  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  as  wide  open 
as — as — oh,  anything. 

“ Oh,  I must  tell  you ; one  time  just  as  we  were  going 
along  the  road  we  heard  a tremendous  noise  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence;  we  thought  it  was  one  of  the  whippers- 
in  blowing  the  horn — it  sounded  exactly  like  it — and  we 
turned  round,  and  there,  we  saw  a little  donkey  coming 
hee-hawring  over  the  hill  after  us — a pretty  little  gray 
donkey ; then  one  of  the  whippers-in  blew  the  horn,  and 
the  donkey  was  just  delighted— tickled  to  death  ; he  hee- 
hawed  and  capered  about,  and  ran  alongside  of  the  fence, 
wanted  to  join  us — had  a fellow-feeling,  I suppose.  Just 
then  a little  girl  came  running  out  of  a house,  calling 
him;  she  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  hurt  him,  or  some- 
thing, I suppose;  and  when  we  looked  back  again  he  was 
standing  still,  just  as  quiet  as  could  be,  and  the  little 
girl  had  her  arms  around  his  neck.  It  made  me  think  of 
Titania,  in  Shakspeare,  you  know. 

“ We  did  have  a run,  I can  tell  you.  One  of  our  fellows 
got  hungry,  and  stopped  at  a farm-house,  and  got  some 
bread  and  goose.  I wish  I!d  thought  of  it  too.  Some  of 
the  country  we  went  through  was  beautiful— up  by  the 
Hudson.  We  could  see  the  river  winding  along,  and 
catch  glimpses  of  the  Palisades— perfectly  beautiful.  We 
couldn’t  have  had  a better  day,  just  cold  enough,  and  not 
too  cold. 

“We  were  awfully  tired,  though,  and  hungry — you'd 
better  believe  it!  Why,  it  was  two  o’clock  when  we  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  we  had  started  at  ten,  you  know — 
four  hours.  Didn’t  we  go  for  that  dinner  just  as  soon  as 
we'd  changed  our  things! — they’d  kept  it  waiting  for  us 
since  twelve.  Didn’t  we  eat!  Turkey,  cranberry  sauce, 
potatoes,  cider,  coffee,  pumpkin  pie,  and  I don’t  know 
what  besides.  We  were  almost  too  hungry  to  enjoy  it 
at  first,  but  we  did  eat.  I bad  two  plates  of  turkey  and 
four  cups  of  coffee;  the  coffee  was  pretty  weak,  but  we 
made  up  for  it  by  taking  enough.  I think  we  must  have 
scared  those  hotel  people.  The  man  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  waited  on  us,  and  we  did  carry  on  so— firing 
things  at  each  other,  you  know ; and  then  after  dinner  we 
went  up  in  the  parlor  and  played  and  sung  college  songs, 

‘Upidce’  and  ‘ Cocachalunk,’  and  all  those  things.  Such 
a row  as  we  made  I 

“But  coming  home  in  the  Elevated  was  the  worst. 

How  those  fellows  did  carry  on!  Just  imagine — about 
twenty  of  us — my  gracious!  what  a noise  we  did  make! 

We  kept  the  car  in  a roar.  One  fellow  would  go  * Ee-oh,’ 
and  then  another  fellow  would  go  ‘ Oh-ah,’  and  then  they'd 
all  go  together.  One  of  the  fellows  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  another  fellow  immediately  dragged  him 
in  and  began  patting  his  hair  down  as  if  it  was  a wig,  you 
know.  We  made  puns  on  each  other’s  names,  and  whis- 
tled and  sang,  and  oh ! carried  on  like  sixty.  One  man. 
with  a black  beard  laughed  at  us  ready  to  kill  himself, 
and  a brake  man  on  the  back  platform  was  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

“Well,  we  did  have  a day  of  it,  I can  tell  you — but 
won't  we  all  be  as  stiff  as  bricks  to-morrow !” 

I will  only  add  that  I do  wish  I had  been  one  of  those  jg 
boys ; but — I am  glad  tliat  I wasn’t  that  hotel-keeper. 
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THE  SCHOOL-CHILDREN’S  WELCOME. 

SATURDAY,  December  20,  was  a splendid  holiday  for 
the  school -children  of  Philadelphia.  All  through  the 
week  they  had  been  reading  of  the  receptions  given  to 
General  Grant  in  honor  of  his  return  from  his  journey 
around  the  world,  and  now  they  were  to  take  part  in  a 
welcome  of  their  own. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  a grand  street  procession 
of  boys,  to  the  number  of  nearly  four  thousand— quite  an 
army,  in  fact — who  marched  in  four  great  divisions,  each 
headed  by  a band.  The  boys  were  well  drilled,  and 
stepped  gayly  to  the  music,  with  soldier-like  bearing  and 
precision.  As  the  General  rode  botween  their  lines  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  No  doubt  he  was 
as  much  gratified  by  this  boyish  welcome  as  by  the  grand  | 
military  display  that  attended  his  entry  into  the  city. 

After  reviewing  the  lads,  General  Grant  was  escorted  to  j 
the  Academy  of  Music,  where  almost  as  many  school -girls 
as  there  were  boys  in  the  procession  were  assembled  to 
give  'him  a reception  of  a gentler  kind.  It  must  have 
been  a pretty  sight— more  than  three  thousand  lassies,  all  , 
in  their  teens,  and  all  in  their  best  attire.  As  soon  as  he  ! 
appeared,  two  thousand  sweet  voices  joined  in  the  grand  J 
melody  of  **  Hail  to  the  Chief!*’  which  was  sung  with  en- 
thusiasm and  fine  effect.  The  General  acknowledged  the  1 
courtesy  in  a short  address.  Several  other  speeches  were  j 
made,  interspersed  with  patriotic  songs. 

Of  all  the  festivities  of  the  week,  the  one  General  Grant 
will  probably  remember  with  most  pleasure  will  be  the  re- 
ception given  him  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools. 

• OLD  PROBABILITIES." 

THE  next  time  the  Professor  came,  it  was  in  u dense  fog.  I 
The  morning  was  so  damp  and  disagreeable  that  we  1 
hardly  expected  to  see  him.  He  did  not  disappoint  us,  but 
seemed  to  have  come  almost  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up, 
it  was  so  dark. 

“What  makes  a fog?”  asked  Gus. 

“1  meant  to  have  talked  about  something  else,  Gus,” 
answered  the  Professor;  “but  you  have  chosen  a subject 
for  me.  It  is  a very  good  one,  too,  and  quite  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  Fogs  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  clouds. 
They  usually  float  aloft,  a mile  or  more  high,  but  some- 
times drift  down  to  the  ground  and  lie  all  around  us. 
They  are  so  light  that  they  rise  and  fall  from  very  slight 
causes,  when  there  is  no  wind.  A brisk  breeze  soon  drives 
them  off.” 

“ But  wliat  are  clouds  made  of  inquires  May,  who  has 
become  such  a favorite  with  the  Professor  that  she  never 
hesitates  to  stop  him  when  she  wants  anything  explained. 

“Clouds,  May,  are  made  up  of  small  particles  of  water 
or  vapor  slightly  chilled.  When  vapor  or  steam  is  hot. 
it  can  not  be  seen,  but  is  invisible  like  the  air.  You  have 
noticed  the  steam  from  a tea-kettle.  Near  the  spout  it  is 
hidden,  but  a little  farther  off,  where  it  has  got  cooled  by  ] 
mixing  with  the  air,  it  begins  to  look  gray,  liko  a cloud. 
If  the  kettle  be  allowed  to  boil  a long  while,  so  that  a large 
quantity  of  steam  is  formed,  it  will  collect  on  the  walls 
and  window-panes,  where,  becoming  thoroughly  chilled, 
it  turns  again  to  water,  the  same  as  it  was  when  first 
poured  into  the  kettle.  So  it  is  with  the  clouds  out-of-  1 
doors;  when  the  sun  comes  out  bright  and  hot,  it  dries 
them  up,  as  we  say ; that  is,  it  heats  them  so  much  that 
they  become  invisible.  Cool  air  mingling  with  them  brings 
them  into  sight  again;  and,  if  cool  enough,  it  condenses."  j 
“ Oh  dear!** 

The  Professor  laughs.  “There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it,  May,  science  is  full  of  big  words.  We  will  say  that 
the  cool  wind  makes  the  clouds  heavy  by  squeezing  them 
together,  and  sends  them  down  in  drops  of  min.  This  is 
called  coudensing.” 


May  rewards  the  Professor  for  his  simple  explanation 
with  such  a bright  glance  that  he  proceeds  with  an  illus- 
tration. 

“You  have  made  soap-bubbles,  and  seen  how  they  will 
float  around  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  be  wafted  clear  up 
above  the  trees,  until  they  get  broken,  when  they  come 
down  drops  of  water.  The  particles  of  vapor  that  form 
clouds  are  little  bubbles,  or  hollow  spheres  filled  with  air. 
When  a cold  wind  crushes  them,  they  become  solid,  unite 
with  one  another,  und  fall  as  rain-drops.  Cold  water  is 
much  heavier  than  air;  hut  water  made  hot  by  fire  or  by 
the  sun,  and  turned  into  vapor,  is  lighter.  In  time  of  a 
fog  the  vapor  is  just  warm  enough  to  have  tlio  same 
weight  as  the  air,  so  that  it  neither  rises  nor  falls,  but  re- 
mains quietly  near  the  ground.” 

“ Professor,”  remarked  Joe,  “did  you  not  say  that  when 
the  sun  came  out  bright  and  hot,  it  dried  up  the  fog?  and 
is  not  the  fog  the  very  tiling  that  keeps  the  sun  from  com- 
ing out?” 

“Yes,  my  dear;  but  fogs  usually  gather  at  night,  and 
when  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning,  he  goes  to  work  at  once 
to  heat  them  up  and  make  them  disappear.  But  when  he 
finds  them  very  thick,  and  is  hindered  by  cold  air,  he  may 
be  a good  part  of  the  day  in  working  his  way  through,  or  he 
may  even  have  to  go  down  before  he  is  able  to  show  him- 
self. Generally,  however,  he  gets  help  from  the  wind, 
and  then  the  fog  goes  off  in  a hurry.” 

“ Is  there  no  way,”  asked  Gus,  “of  knowing  when  the 
wind  will  spring  up,  and  give  us  some  clear  cold  weather? 
Tod  Wynant's  cousin  has  an  ice-boat,  and  we  ure  all  wait- 
ing for  a ride  on  the  river.” 

“There  is  Old  Probabilities,’’  said  Jack;  “but  he  can 
only  tell  a day  or  two  ahead,  and  seems  rather  uncertain  at 
that,  and  afraid  to  express  a decided  opinion.  It  is  a lit- 
tle this  or  a little  that,  a little  cloudy  or  a little  cooler, 
and  the  wind  is  to  blow  a little  in  nearly  every  direction. 
Most  people  laugh  when  they  talk  about  him,  as  if  he 
was  not  of  much  account,  or  had  grown  stupid  in  his  old 
age.  If  he  would  only  foretell  a hurricane  or  a deluge, 
and  bring  it  around,  why,  then  we  would  know  what  he 
is  good  for.” 

“Such  a test  would  be  rather  costly,”  said  the  Professor, 
smiling.  “ It  is  better  to  give  the  old  gentleman  a little 
time  to  establish  his  reliableness;  for  in  truth  he  is  yet 
very  young — a mere  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  And  con- 
sidering that  he  undertakes  to  forewarn  our  whole  coun- 
try as  to  the  coming  weather,  so  that  everybody  will  have 
time  to  get  ready  for  it,  we  must  admit  that  he  is  doing 
all  that  his  ago  warrants.” 

“Where  does  he  live?”  asked  Gus. 

“We  have  been  talking  somewhat  absurdly,”  replied 
the  Professor.  “ Instead  of  a single  person,  there  is  what 
is  called  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  which  has  been 
in  operation  eight  or  ten  years,  and  comprises  some  two 
hundred  or  more  men,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  away 
out  to  the  Northwestern  lakes.  The  men  at  these  various 
stations  watch  the  weather  very  closely,  and  at  a particu- 
lar time  every  day  send  word  regarding  it  by  telegraph  to 
the  main  office  at  Washington,  where  the  different  reports 
arc  carefully  studied,  and  an  opinion  formed  as  to  what 
the  weather  is  likely  to  be  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  next  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  the 
result  is  then  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  at  the 
numerous  ]K»st-office*  throughout  the  land.  The  matter  is 
yet  somewhat  uncertain,  and  occasionally  mistakes  are 
made.  ” 

“But  will  they  ever  get  so  that  they  can  tell  exactly 
every  time  f” 

“We  hope  so.  The  warnings  given  are  usually  right, 
and  are  becoming  more  and  more  reliable  every  year.  In 
1872  it  was  estimated  that  about  seventy-seven  out  of  a hun- 
dred of  them  were  found  to  be  correct;  more  recently  they 
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have  been  declared  accurate  about  ninety  times  in  a hun- 
dred. So.  you  see,  Rood  progress  is  being  made ; and  the  Sig- 
nal Service  system  is  becoming  very  useful  to  the  nation, 
for  property  and  life  can  often  be  saved  from  destruction 
when  the  approach  of  a severe  storm  is  known. 

“The  New  York  Herald  has  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  weather  for  many  years,  and  its  managers  now  send 
word  to  England  by  the  Atlantic  cable  when  a stonn  is 
to  bo  expected  there.  They  have  lately  sent  notice  of  so 
many  ugly  ones,  which  have  promptly  arrived,  that  our 
English  cousins  are  complaining  of  the  unfair  treatment 
of  the  Herald .” 

“ Are  they  really  so  absurd  ?”  asked  Jack. 

“ Yes, n said  the  Professor;  “they  facetiously  intimate 
that  when  Providence  controlled  the  weather  they  fared 
well  enough ; but  that  since  the  Herald  has  undertaken 
to  run  that  department  they  have  been  doomed  to  storms, 
fogs,  and  rain.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  faith.  Jack, 
that  the  English  people  put  in  our  Signal  Service,  there  is 
a story  told  of  an  English  lady  who  last  autumn  desired 
to  give  a lawn  party.  The  season  was  an  unusually  rainy 
one,  and  such  entertainments  had,  in  consequence,  been 
given  up.  The  lady,  however,  sent  her  invitations,  and 
calmly  announced  that  the  day  she  had  selected  would  be 
clear.  When  asked  how  she  hod  dared  to  take  such  a 
risk,  she  replied,  ‘ There  was  no  risk  whatever;  I had  tele- 
graphed to  the  man  in  New  York.’  ” 

The  children  all  laughed,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Professor  could  quiet  them  sufficiently  to  add  the  few 
words  that  concluded  his  little  lecture. 

“ The  most  violent  storms  have  been  found  generally  to 
whirl  in  circles,  and  are  called  cyclones.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  they  are  very  disastrous.  One  occurred  in 
India  in  1864  that  destroj'ed  45,000  lives  in  a single  day. 
Ten  years  earlier,  when  the  English  and  French  were  at 
war  with  Russia,  a storm  was  observed  to  begin  in  France 
and  to  be  moving  eastward.  Timely  warning  was  sent  to 
the  allied  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  storm  came  with 
such  terrific  violence  that,  had  it  not  been  expected,  it 
would  probably  have  destroyed  one  of  the  most  splendid 
navies  that  ever  rode  the  waters,  and  perhaps  have  changed 
the  issue  of  the  war. ” 

TROUBLE  IN  THE  PLAYROOM. 

“ T DON'T  care — I’m  just  as  mad  as  I can  be.  To  keep 

L me  in  just  for  a little  rain  l I won’t  be  good — I won’t 
play  with  my  dolls.  I’m  going  to  whip  every  one  of  them, 
and  put  them  to  bed  this  very  minute.” 

Such  a little  termagant  as  Bessie  Hatch  looked  at  that 
moment,  with  her  black  ej'cs  flashing,  her  hands  clinched, 
and  her  cheeks  like  two  flaming  poppies!  Half  irritated, 
half  amused,  Annie,  the  Irish  nurse,  regarded  her  for  a 
moment. 

“ Indade,  but  it’s  a swate  timper  you  have,  Bessie  Hatch ; 
ami  I hope  for  your  own  sake  it  ’ll  be  minded  afore  you 
grow  up.  It’s  not  I will  be  lettin’  you  out,  when  your  ma 
lift  particular  orders  you  wasn't  to  go  if  it  rained.  Just 
hear  how  the  storm’s  batin’  agin  the  windows.  Your 
cousin  won’t  expect  you  at  all.  Oh,  bate  your  dolls  as 
much  as  you  like!”  as  Bessie  made  an  angry  rush  toward 
them;  “ it  won’t  hurt  their  feel  in’s  much,  I guess.  There’s 
Baby  cryin’l”  she  added,  suddenly,  and  hastened  toward 
the  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Bessie  meantime  had  snatched  her  largest  doll  from  the 
chair  where  she  was  reposing,  and  belabored  her  soundly 
with  a piece  of  whalebone  that  lay  near  at  hand.  Then, 
after  shaking  her  heartily,  she  tossed  her  on  to  the  lied, 
where  she  lay  with  her  block  eyes  shut,  as  if  overcome  by 
her  feelings.  She  was  a very  handsome  wax  doll,  with 
chestnut  hair  done  up  like  a lady's  in  puffs  and  curls.  She 
had  a somewhat  haughty  expression,  carried  her  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  was  dressed  in  the  "latest  style.” 
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Grace,  a porcelain-headed  doll,  dressed  simply  in  a blue 
muslin  and  a white  apron,  received  her  punishment  next, 
and  was  deposited  by  Miss  Augusta's  side. 

But  Winnie,  dear  Winnie,  Bessie's  favorite  doll,  could 
she  have  the  heart  to  punish  her  this  way  '( — Winnie,  with 
her  golden-brown  curls  and  beautiful  hazel  eyes,  and  her 
dear  little  face  rounded  and  moulded  like  a child's.  How 
lovely  was  her  smiling  mouth!  With  what  confiding  af- 
fection she  seemed  to  look  up  at  Bessie,  as  the  latter  took 
her  up  in  a hesitating  way!  But  the  recollection  of  her 
lost  pleasure  came  back  to  her,  and  with  it  the  spite  and 
anger  that  had  animated  her  a moment  before.  Winnie 
received  her  whipping  like  the  rest;  but  instead  of  tossing 
her  on  the  bed,  Bessie  set  her  buek  in  her  little  chair,  turn- 
ing her  face  to  the  window  that  she  might  not  see  it. 

Somehow  her  anger  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  with  that 
last  whipping,  ami  a feeling  of  shame  was  creeping  into 
her  little  heart.  She  had  intended  to  go  through  her  baby- 
house,  chastising  all  its  inmates,  but  instead  she  took  a 
picture-book,  and  laydown  on  the  lounge  by  the  window. 

How  quiet  everything  seemed ! Annie  had  carried  Baby 
down  staira  to  feed  him.  She  heard  no  sound  but  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sewing-machine  in  the  next  room,  where  Jane 
Kennedy,  the  seamstress,  was  working.  She  felt  drowsy 
and  sleepy.  Slowly  her  head  sank  down  among  the  cush- 
ions of  the  lounge,  and  the  drooping  eyelids  closed. 

A rustling  sound  near  her  made  her  open  them  with  a 
start,  and  in  a minute  more  she  was  sitting  bolt-upright, 
staring  with  all  her  eyes.  For  there  stood  a little  figure 
no  taller  than  Winnie,  dressed  in  a white  fleecy  robe  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  Her  soft  black  hair  reached  to  her 
feet,  and  over  it  she  wore  a wreath  tliat  sparkled  like  dew- 
drops  in  the  sun. 

Some  fear  mingled  with  Bessie's  admiration  as  she 
gazed  upon  her.  For  a frown  was  on  the  fairy’s  brow, 
and  the  dark  eyes  she  fixed  upon  the  child  were  full  of 
displeasure. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  came  the  sound  of  little  feet  approaching. 
Bessie  looked  round,  then  shrank  bock,  terror-stricken. 
Well  she  might,  for  her  dolls  Augusta  and  Grace  hud 
somehow  found  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  were  rapidly 
nearing  the  lounge.  But  they  paused  not  far  from  the 
fairy,  and  reached  out  their  little  hands  to  her  with  a sup- 
plicating gesture. 

"Kind  fairy!  good  fairy!”  they  said,  in  shrill  piping 
voices,  "avenge  the  wrong  done  to  us.  That  child,  who 
calls  herself  our  mother,  has  beaten  us  cruelly,  just  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  else  to  vent  her  spite  upon;  wo 
had  done  no  harm  in  any  way.  Punish  her,  good  fairy; 
make  her  sorry  for  having  treated  us  so.” 

“I  will  give  her  into  your  hands,”  said  the  fairy, 
gravely.  “See  that  you  punish  her  as  she  deserves.” 

Bessie,  who  lay  trembling  and  burning  with  mingled 
fear  and  shame,  now  rallied  her  courage,  and  raised  her 
head  again.  She  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
her  own  dolls  punishing  her. 

“You  foolish  little  fairy !”  she  said,  laughing;  “I  could 
manage  them  both  with  one  hand ; and  if — ” 

She  stopped  aghast,  for  the  fairy  raised  her  wand,  and 
it  flashed  like  a dazzling  sunbeam  full  in  the  child's  eyes. 
She  covered  them  with  her  hands,  glancing  up  just  in 
time  to  see  the  fairy  float  away  on  her  silver  wings. 

But  how  came  she,  Bessie,  on  the  floor,  and  why  did  it 
seein  like  a great  meadow  stretching  urouml  her?  The 
lounge  had  become  a mountain,  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  looked  nearly  as  broad  as  the  sky. 

It  was  the  same  room,  the  same  familiar  objects,  only 
how  monstrous  everything  had  grown!  Was  that  im 
mense  building  in  the  corner  her  liahy -house  ? 

Bessie’s  little  head  swam;  her  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
A light  mocking  laugh  near  her  made  her  glance  quickly 
round. 

Who  was  this  tall  figure  in  a trailing  gray  silk,  look- 
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ing  down  at  her  with  Bevere  triumph  in  her  black  eyes  ? 
That  chestnut  hair,  that  beautiful  red  and  white  complex- 
ion— could  this  be  Augusta,  her  own  doll? 

With  a scream  of  terror,  Bessie  was  darting  away,  but 
waxen  fingers  seized  her  tender  little  tfrm,  closing  tightly 
upon  it.  Oh,  how  they  hurt!  She  struggled  and  kick- 
ed, but  could  not  get  away. 

“ Let  me  go!”  she  cried  out;  “ I’ll  pay  you  off  well.  Miss 
Augusta,  if  you  don’t.  Remember,  you’re  my  doll — ” 

“Pay  me  off!”  cried  Augusta,  with  another  shrill 
laugh.  “You  poor  silly  midget ! don’t  you  know  how  the 
fuiry’s  wand  has  changed  you  ? Why,  you  don’t  reach 
to  my  knee.  No;  I am  going  to  pay  you  off,  and  hand- 
somely too.  Grace,  bring  that  piece  of  whalebone  di- 
rectly. ” 

“If  you  dare!”  cried  Bessie;  but  Grace  clattered  up  to- 
ward her,  her  sto- 
lid countenance 
fairly  beaming. 

Bessie  tried  to 
dodge  behind  Au- 
gusta, but  she 
held  her  tightly 
by  both  arms. 

“Lay  it  well 
over  her  shoul- 
ders, Grace ; make 
'em  tingle  1”  she 
cried  ; and  thick 
and  fast  fell  the 
blows,  while  poor 
Bessie  writhed 
and  protested 

and  threatened 
in  vain.  When 
Grace’s  arm  was 
tired,  Augusta 

took  her  turn. 

After  beating  Bes- 
sie to  her  heart’s 
content,  she  seized 
the  child  by  her 
shoulders,  and 
shook  her  till  her 
head  fairly  turned 
round. 

“There!”  she 
said,  tossing  her 
on  to  the  doll’s 
bed  in  the  corner; 

“lie  there,  miss, 
till  Winnie  conics. 

Poor  thing!  she’s 
gone  away  to  cry 
somewhere,  but 
as  soon  as  she 
comes  back  she  shall  have  her  chance.  Come,  Grace, 
we  will  go  for  a walk.” 

She  walked  haughtily  away,  followed  by  the  admiring 
Grace.  Poor  Bessie  lay  sobbing  and  crying.  Her  shoul- 
ders and  back  were  smarting,  her  little  arms  block  and 
blue  from  the  pressure  of  Augusta’s  fingers. 

“ I’ll  run  away  and  hide  somewhere,”  she  said  at  last. 

Creeping  off  the  bed  very  cautiously,  she  was  stealing 
away,  when  something  seized  her  again.  She  gave  a cry 
of  despair,  and  looking  up,  saw  Winnie’s  sweet  face. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  she  asked.  “ Are  you  a new  doll  ?” 
holding  her  gently  but  firmly. 

“Oh,  Winnie!”  said  Bessie,  and  hid  her  face  in  shame. 
Augusta  came  mincing  up  with  a triumphant  air,  and  re- 
lated the  action  of  the  fairy. 

“ Now  it’s  your  turn,”  she  said,  handing  the  whalebone 
to  Winnie.  But  she  tossed  it  indignantly  aside. 


“Strike  her!  Never!  No;  I would  rather  remember 
her  kindness  to  me.  Don’t  cry,  little  mother,”  she  added, 
stooping  to  kiss  her.  “If  the  fairy  comes  again,  I will 
ask  her  to  change  you  back.” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Augusta  and  Grace,  in  a terrible 
fright,  but  Bessie  did  not  hear.  She  was  sobbing  with 
her  face  in  Winnie’s  neck. 

“Oh,  Winnie!  Winnie!  how  can  you  be  so  kind?  I 
would  rather  you  gave  me  a beating.” 

But  Winnie  wiped  her  eyes,  and  smiled  so  brightly  on 
her  that  Bessie's  heart  began  to  revive  a little.  Ere  long 
they  were  playing  together,  and  it  would  have  been  rare 
sport  for  any  child  to  see  Winnie  wheeling  Bessie  in  a 
tiny  tin  cart  no  bigger  than  a match-box.  Then  they 
had  a grand  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  the  stocking  basket 
Annie  had  left  on  the  floor.  Grace  soon  joined  them, 

while  Augusta, 
quite  gracious  by 
this  time,  sat  ey- 
ing them  compla- 
cently from  her 
arm-chair. 

“Bessie!  Bes- 
sie ! your  mn.ni- 
ma's  come  in,  and 
wants  to  see  you.” 
Bessie  started 
up,  rubbing  her 
eyes.  She  looked 
in  a dazed  sort  of 
way  at  Annie, 
then  at  the  corner 
where  she  kept 
her  dolls.  There 
they  sat,  all  three 
in  a row  os  usual. 

“Who  put  them 
there — my  dolls  i 
Did  they  really 
whip  me  ?”  she 
asked,  confused- 
ly. Then  she 
blushed,  and 
hung  her  little 
head. 

“Who  put  thim 
there  ? Why,  I 
reckon  they  got 
tired  of  lying  on 
the  bed,  and  walk- 
ed over  to  their 
chairs,”  said  An- 
nie, with  a mis- 
chievous gleam  in 
her  eye. 

“ You  put  them  there,”  said  Bessie;  but  hIic  wished  she 
could  feel  quite  sure.  Catching  up  her  darling  Winnie, 
she  walked  off  to  her  mother's  room. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  Bessie  treated  Augusta  and 
Grace  with  the  utmost  respect;  and  when  she  had  un- 
dressed them  and  put  them  to  bed,  she  lingered  os  if  anx- 
ious to  say  something.  At  last  she  stooped  down  and 
whispered:  “I  don’t  believe  it’s  true;  but  I’ll  never  whip 
you  or  get  into  such  a passion  again.  I didn’t  know  how 
ugly  it  was  till  I saw  you  behave  so  yourselves.  And 
please,  if  it  is  true,  don’t  ask  the  fairy  to  make  me  little 
ugain,  for  I mean  to  be  good  now.” 

As  for  Winnie,  darling  Winnie,  she  lay  all  night  in 
Bessie’s  arms,  her  head  hugged  close  to  her  breast.  And 
the  piece  of  whalebone  stood  bolt-upright  in  Bessie's 
match-box,  where  she  had  stuck  it  that  it  might  always 
remind  her  of  the  lesson  of  that  day. 
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HOW  AUNT  PAM  BECAME  A SMUGGLER. 

BY  MBS.  FRANK  MoCARTIlY. 

MY  name  is  Tom  Barnes,  and  I live  on  the*  other  side 
of  the  river,  just  far  enough  from  New  York  to  go 
there  once  in  a while  with  pa  to  a show.  Tliat's  all  the 
city’s  good  for,  anyway.  We  can’t  get  up  shows  here 
very  well;  but  when  it  comes  to  other  fun.  we  can  beat 
you  city  folks  all  hollow.  You  see,  you  haven’t  got  the 
things  to  work  with  that  we  have — the  woods  and  water 
and  things.  But  I’ll  tell  you  about  Aunt  Pain— her  name 
is  Pamela,  I think,  but  we  call  her  Pam  for  short.  She 
wasn’t  ever  married,  though  I guess  she’s  old  enough. 
Somebody  once  said  Aunt  Pam  was  an  old  maid ; but  that 
can’t  be.  for  old  maids  are  always  cranky,  aud  get  out  of 
bed  backward  every  morning.  Now  Aunt  Pam  was  nev- 
er cranky  in  her  life;  and  I know  she  gets  out  of  bed  like 
everybody  else,  for  I’ve  slept  with  her  many  a time.  And 
nobody  in  their  senses  would  call  Aunt  Pam  old,  and 
you’d  better  believe  she’s  jolly.  Tile  house  ain’t  any- 
thing without  Aunt  Pam. 

My  sisters  are  all  girls,  you  see,  and  so  taken  up  with 
worsted-work,  and  practicing,  and  one  thing  and  the  other, 
that  I don't  know  what  I’d  do  without  Aunt  Pam.  I tell 
her  everything;  but  I couldn’t  about  the  smugglers’  cave, 
because  the  fellows  wrote  it  all  down  in  black  aud  white, 
and  we  took  a solemn  promise  to  keep  it  a secret.  We 
all  live  close  to  the  water;  and  having  everything  handy, 
we  made  up  our  minds  we'd  make  a smugglers’  cave.  We  ■ 
got  to  work  lively;  aud  while  some  of  the  fellows  were 
digging  out  the  bank,  others  chopped  down  small  tree«  j 
and  bushes,  and  made  a covered  archway  to  crawl  under,  | 
so  that  the  opening  of  the  cave  couldn’t  Ik*  seen.  We  ' 
pulled  the  young  twigs  and  vines  down  over  the  chopped 
ones,  rolled  logs  inside  for  seats,  and  things  began  to  look 
quite  ship-shape. 

It  was  no  easy  job,  I can  tell  you.  We  worked  like 
beavers  to  get  the  cave  the  way  we  wanted  it;  but  when 
it  was  done,  it  was  what  you  may  call  hunky-dory.  Bill 
Drake’s  father  had  a flat-bottomed  boat  that  we  got  into 
and  rowed  along  shore.  We  rigged  up  a sail ; but  there  ’ 
was  something  the  matter  with  it,  and  it  kept  flopping 
about,  and  wasn't  much  good,  but  anyhow  it  looked  nice.  | 
We  never  went  far  from  shore.  We  weren’t  ufraid,  but 
we  didn't  care  to.  Smugglers  always  kept  along  shore. 

Wc  all  had  blue  shirts,  and  pulled  our  caps  down  over  ‘ 
our  eyes  to  look  fierce.  And  Bill  Drake  kept  an  old  pipe  J 
of  his  father's  in  his  mouth  ; it  hadn’t  any  tobacco  in 
it,  but  it  was  a real  pipe,  so  we  made  Bill  captain.  The  1 
thing  was  to  get  lots  of  traps  into  the  cave  to  look  like  j 
smuggled  goods.  We  fished  up  old  bathing  pieces  and 
bits  of  broken  bottles,  and  Bill  brought  down  a red  pet- 
ticoat; but  the  best  of  all  was  Aunt  Pam’s  shawl. 

Now  I’d  scorn  to  do  a mean  or  sneaking  thing,  espe- 
cially to  Aunt  Pam,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  care  a buttou  j 
for  that  shawl.  I didn't  think  it  was  worth  twopence.  I 
She  used  to  wear  it  In  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  it  looked  I 
to  me  as  if  it  was  patched  up  out  of  bits  that  she  hadn't 
any  other  use  for.  I'm  sure  she’d  worn  it  since  she  was 
a baby.  I could  remember  seeing  that  shawl  around  as 
long  as  I could  remember  anything,  and  it  was  just  the 
thing  for  our  cave.  It  was  kind  of  like  a Turk’s  best  tur- 
ban as  to  color;  and  when  it  was  fixed  over  Bill  Bates’s 
lmthiug  suit,  and  one  corner  hung  down  over  the  rock,  it 
made  the  cave  look  bully,  I went  into  Aunt  Pam's  room 
one  morning,  and  found  it  thrown  over  the  foot  of  the  bed-  j 
stead,  like  an  old  blanket,  and  I carried  it  off  to  the  cave. 

When  I came  home  from  school,  I saw  Aunt  Pam  out 
walking  with  a worsted  thing  that  one  of  my  sisters  made 
for  her,  and  I thought  it  was  enough  sight  handsomer  in  j 
the  way  of  a shawl.  I went  on  down  to  the  cave,  and 
when  I got  home  again  there  was  a regular  hullabulloo  iu 
the  house. 


The  girls  wore  ransacking  the  closets,  Aunt  Pam  was 
flying  around  like  a hen  with  its  head  cut  off,  and  every- 
body was  turning  everything  inside  out.  4‘  Maybe  Tom’s 
seen  it,”  said  roamnm.  “ Tom,  have  you  seen  your  aunt 
Pam’s  shawl  ?” 

“That  old  thing  she  used  to  wear  around  ?”  I said. 

“Old  thing!”  they  all  shrieked  together.  “Why,  it’s  a 
camel Vhair  shawl;  it's  worth  five  hundred  dollars.’’ 

* ‘ Oh  no !”  I said.  “ I beg  your  pardon ; there  wasn’t  the 
hair  of  a camel,  or  even  a eat,  in  the  shawl  that  I mean ; it 
was  just  sewed  together  on  the  wrong  side  like  a bed-quilt.  ” 

“That  was  it,  you  ridiculous  boy,”  said  my  sisters. 
“Have  you  seen  it?” 

“Seen  it!”  said  I;  “I’ve  only  seen  it  every  day  since  1 
was  born,  and  yet  I remember  it  well.”  I went  whistling 
away,  and  they  began  to  rush  around  again  for  tliat  shawl. 

1 felt  prnle  under  my  whistle.  Five  hundred  dollars! 
who’d  'a  thought  it  ? Down  in  the  smugglers’  cave  ! 
Goodness  gracious!  No  wonder  it  looked  just  the  thing. 
No  wonder  we  all  cottoned  to  that  shawl  from  the  start. 

“I  always  told  you  something  would  happen  to  it,” 
said  mamma  to  Aunt  Pam.  “You  flung  it  around  like 
an  old  rag.” 

“That  was  the  comfort  of  it,”  said  Aunt  Pam.  “It 
couldn’t  be  hurt.  It  could  be  worn  in  all  weathers — to  a 
wedding  or  a funeral,  to  church  or  to  a clam-bake.  It 
was  always  in  the  fashion,  and  everybody  knew  what  it 
was  worth.” 

“Except  me,” I said,  under  my  breath. 

“Oh,  my  beautiful  shawl!”  said  Aunt  Pam,  beginning 
all  at  once  to  feel  the  full  shock  of  her  loss.  The  tears 
rolled  out  of  her  dear  old  eyes,  and  my  sisters  began  to 
snivel,  as  they  always  did. 

Mamma  Raid  it  must  be  looked  into,  and  for  a moment 
I was  scared.  I thought  of  the  smugglers’  cave. 

“ What  must  be  looked  into  ?”  I said. 

“Why,  the  loss  of  the  shawl,”  said  mamma  “It 
must  have  been  stolen  out  of  the  house.” 

Our  up-stairs  girl  was  passing  through  the  room  when 
m&  said  that,  and  she  turned  red  and  pale. 

“ Did  you  notice  Maggie  ?”  mamma  said,  when  the  door 
was  shut. 

“Oh,  mamma!”  we  all  cried  out,  for  we  thought  the 
world  of  Maggie.  I couldn’t  help  wondering  how  it  was 
she  was  so  red  and  flustered,  while  I was  as  cool  as  a cu- 
cumber. Aunt  Pam  declared  she  wouldn't  have  Maggie’s 
feelings  hurt  for  the  world ; and  I said  Mhe  was  innocent, 
in  a deep  low  solemn  voice,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  me.  Then  I stopped  to  think  before  I went  on.  How 
could  I betray  my  comrades  and  the  whereabouts  of  the 
cave  ? I remembered  the  last  piece  I spoke  in  school,  and 
how  I hollered  out  the  words, 

“O  for  a longue  to  curse  the  nitre 
Whose  treason,  like  a deadly  blight. 

Comes  o’er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might!" 

Could  1 be  that  traitor  ? No  indeed— not  much  ! Yet 
here  was  a dreadful  row  in  the  house,  and  the  only  way 
to  mend  matters  was  to  get  that  shawl  again  as  soon  as 
])ossible.  I resolved  to  get  it  that  very  night,  and  when 
I listened  to  an  advertisement  that  Aunt  Pam  had  written 
out  for  the  paper,  I saw  my  way  clear.  She  said  no  ques- 
tions would  be  asked  if  the  article  was  promptly  returned. 
That  settled  it.  I went  up  to  my  room,  and  wrote  out  the 
following  in  a disguised  hand: 

“ Sccrit  and  konfldenshal — the  shawl’s  all  right.” 

I waited  till  after  supper,  slipped  it  under  Aunt  Pam's 
door,  and  going  out  the  back  way  I took  a cross-cut  down 
to  the  shore.'  Now  pa  won’t  let  us  go  out  at  night  to 
play,  and  I think  that’s  a mistake,  because  we  can’t  get 
used  to  the  dark  if  we  don’t.  The  whole  world  looked 
queer  somehow  to  me  by  starlight.  The  moon  hadn’t 
come  up  yet,  and  at  first  I could  hardly  see  my  hand  before 
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my  face.  I never  saw  such  ugly  shadows,  and  once  I had 
to  stop  and  get  breath  before  1 could  make  up  tny  mind  to 
pass  a clump  of  old  mulberry  bushes.  Once  in  a while 
I heard  a crackle  behiud  me  like  a footstep,  but  I didn't 
look  back.  1 knew  my  only  chance  was  to  plod  ahead, 
no  matter  how  my  heart  thumped  or  my  knees  shook.  I 
thought  of  everything  I could  to  bolster  me  up — of  dear 
old  Aunt  Pam  and  poor  little  Maggie.  But  the  sound  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach  was  awful ! They  roared  like  so 
many  wild  beasts.  It  was  as  black  as  ink  on  the  water, 
and  the  twinkle  of  the  light-house  seemed  a hundred  miles 
away.  It  was  so  lonely  and  wild  that  my  heart  was  in 
my  throat.  And  suppose,  thinks  I,  when  I get  in  the  cave, 
the  waves  come  up  and  devour  me  ? Suppose  somebody 
has  crawled  in  there  to  sleep,  some  tramp  or  something, 
and  he  should  catch  me  by  the  leg  1 Or  the  hank  should 
tumble  in  on  top  of  me  ? All  my  spunk  was  gone,  and  I 
turned  to  run,  when,  bunk!  I came  into  something  be- 
hind me. 

"Ow!”  I screamed,  and  “Oh!"  exclaimed  somebody, 
and  wasn't  I glad  to  find  it  was  dear  old  Aunt  Pain.  She 
seared  me,  though,  for  she  was  as  white  as  any  sheet,  and 
grabbing  me  in  her  arms,  she  began  to  cry  over  me. 

“Tell  me  all,  Tom," she  said.  “I  got  your  note,  and 
I followed  you.  You  bad,  wicked,  dear  little  wretch,  tell 
rue  everything.  If  the  shawl's  got  lost,  never  mind,  Tom ; 

1 don't  care;  only  tell  me,  and  come  back  home.” 

Poor,  dear  Aunt  Pam ! she  told  me  afterward  she  thought 
I had  done  something  to  the  shawl,  and  ran  away  in  my 
fright.  We  were  both  pretty  well  broke  up,  and  I 
couldn't  help  crying  a little  bit  myself.  But  of  course  I 
couldn’t  go  home  now*  without  the  shawl.  I began  to  feel 
as  brave  as  a lion  now  Aunt  Pam  was  there.  The  thing 
was  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  while  I went  into  the  cave,  j 
It  looked  awful  down  there  in  the  hollow*,  and  the  wind  j 
was  getting  up,  the  water  swashed  around,  ami  I couldn’t  } 
help  thinking  there  might  be  a tramp  in  there.  All  at  1 
once  a bright  thought  struck  me.  Aunt  Pam  wasn’t  ! 
afraid  of  tramps;  she  wasn't  afraid  of  anything.  And. 
after  all,  it  was  her  shawl.  If  it  was  worth  having,  it  was 
worth  going  after.  But  how  about  betraying  the  boys  f 
Another  bright  thought  struck  me.  I'd  make  Aunt  Pam 
one  of  us.  She  could  say  the  words  over  after  me,  and 
.she  could  crawl  in  and  get  the  shawl,  while  I kept  guard 
outside:  and  if  anybody  says  Aunt  Pam  is  old  after  that, 
they  must  be  crazy.  She  said  all  the  words  solemnly, 
one  after  another ; then  she  crawled  in,  and  dragged  out 
every  blessed  thing  she  could  lay  her  liands  on.  I put 
'em  all  back  the  next  morning,  and  the  best  of  it  all  was 
that  Aunt  Pam  never  gave  us  away.  She  just  told  the 
folks  she  found  the  shawl  herself,  and  she  did.  you  know 
—didn't  she  t 

MATHEMATICAL  PUZZLES. 

No.  6. 

Two  boys  kept  neighboring  apple  stands,  and  each  hod  thirty 
apple*  to  sell  every  day.  One  sold  liin  at  the  rate  of  two  for  five 
cents,  and  received  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  other  ut  three  for 
five  cents,  and  received  fifty  cents,  the  total  being  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  rents.  It  happened  one  day  that  one  of  the  hoys 
w ss  sick,  and  the  other  engaged  to  sell  the  whole  stock  of  sixty 
apples  at  tlie  same  rate.  “ Two  for  five,  and  three  for  five,  that’s 
fire  for  ten/'  said  he,  and  live  for  ten  he  sold  them.  Hut  to  his 
astonishment,  when  he  got  through  he  had  hut  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  instead  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  routs.  Now 
how  did  he  lose  live  cents? 

No.  fl. 

■‘How  old  are  yonr  children  V1  asked  a lady  who  was  visiting 
a friend,  the  mother  of  three  beautiful  daughters.  *‘Mjr  oldest 
daughter  i*  just  double  the  age  of  my  youngest  daughter,"  replied 
the  mother,  “and  the  age  of  my  other  child  is  that  of  her  young- 
est sister  and  one-third  more.  Their  three  combined  riges  make 
exactly  the  sum  of  my  age,  and  1 shall  be  sixty-six  one  year  from 
to-day."  What  was  the  age  of  each  of  the  three  daughters? 


THE  OLDEST  ROSE-BUSH  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  say  it  is  the  oldest,  and  who  knows  that  it  is  not  ? 

I will  tell  you  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  you 
[ shall  see  what  you  think  of  it. 

There  is  a funny  old  town  in  Germany  called  Hildea- 
heim,  a little  out  of  the  way  of  travellers,  but  full  of  curi- 
ous and  interesting  things,  and  over  its  fine  cathedral 
i walls  climbs  a rose-bush  so  large  and  strong  that  it  may 
well  be  a thousand  years  old,  as  they  say  it  is. 

“ A thousand  years  ago," said  the  sacristan,  “the  coun- 
try all  about  here  was  a forest.” 

If  you  have  studied  history,  you  will  see  the  story  may 
lie  true  so  far,  for  you  know  Charlemagne  became  Em- 
I jieror  of  Germany  in  A.D.  800,  and  that  Germany  was  lit- 
tle lietter  than  a wilderness  then. 

“One  day,”  continued  the  sacristan,  “ Louis  the  Gentle, 
the  son  of  Charlemagne,  went  hunting  with  all  his  retinue 
in  this  forest.  They  had  with  them  a box  of  relics.” 

Relics,  you  must  know,  were  pieces  of  the  dress  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  or  something  that  martyrs  and  saints  had 
touched  in  their  lifetime,  or  perhaps  even  the  bones  of 
martyrs  and  saints. 

“When  they  encamped  for  dinner,  the  gentle  Louis 
wished  to  put  this  box  of  relics  away  very  carefully,  and 
looking  about,  he  saw  a beautiful  blooming  rose-bush, 
which  must  have  been  quite  large  ercu  then,  as  he  con- 
cealed the  box  in  its  branches. 

“ Perliaps  they  hurried  away  in  pursuit  of  game  after 
dinner,  or  perhaps  they  ate  too  much,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  a case,  they  forgot  to  be  as  religious  as  they 
were  before  dinner.  However  it  was,  at  all  events  they 
rode  away  without  the  relics,  and  never  missed  them  till 
the  next  day. 

“Then  Louis  was  full  of  shame,  and  declared  they  must 
ride  back  again,  and  never  give  up  searching  till  they 
found  the  box. 

“ So  they  rode  for  many  a weary  hour,  searching  the  by- 
ways of  the  forest — for  there  were  few  roads — till  at  last 
they  all  suddenly  shipped,  full  of  awe  and  wonder. 

“It  was  a beautiful  June  day,  and  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing, and  the  flowers  were  blooming;  but,  lo!  just  before 
them  they  saw  a glade  in  the  forest  where  the  fresh  white 
snow  lay  like  a soft  thick  carpet  over  everything. 

“And  yet  it  did  not  cover  everything  either.  For  in 
the  centre  of  the  glade  grew  a lovely  rose-bush,  with  hun- 
dreds of  bright  blossoms  upon  it,  and  this  was  the  bush  in 
which  the  box  had  been  hidden.  Louis  hastened  forward, 
and  grasped  the  box ; but,  lo  I here  was  another  miracle : 
it  had  grown  into  the  wood  of  the  rose-bush  so  firmly  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  away. 

“Then  Louis  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said  he  would  re- 
ceive this  as  a sign,  and  he  vowed  to  build  a cathedral  on 
the  spot. 

“They  called  the  snow  ‘holy  snow, ' because  it  had  hid- 
den the  ugly  mnnunts  of  their  feast  with  its  purity,  but 
had  left  the  rose-bush  free,  and  they  named  the  cathedral 
and  the  town  which  sprang  up  about  it  Hildesheim,  which 
in  old,  old  German  meant  1 holy  snow.’  ” 

It  is  certainly  an  enormous  rose-bush,  and  its  roots  grow 
wide  under  the  cathedral.  Over  them,  in  the  crypt,  is  an 
! altar  said  to  be  of  pure  silver,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be. 

On  the  ultar  are  heaped  great  bundles  of  artificial  roses, 
which  they  ]iersuude  the  ignorant  peasants  are  actual  blos- 
soms of  the  rose-bush  itself,  even  when  it  is  leafless  and 
bare  in  the  winter. 

I can  not  say  that  all  the  sacristan’s  story  is  true,  but  I 
know  that  the  rose-bush  of  Hildesheim  is  the  largest  one  I 
ever  saw,  and  that  the  town  is  a very  old  place.  Indeed,  a 
few  years  ago,  some  wonderful  gold  and  silver  vessels  were 
dug  up  there,  which  must  have  been  used  by  an  almost  for- 
gotten race.  If  any  of  you  live  near  Washington,  you  * 
can  see  copies  of  them  in  the  Smitl  woman  Institution. 
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CROCHET  PURSE. 

THIS  pretty  purse  will  make  a nice  gift  for  some  of  our 
young  people.  It  is  worked  with  red  saddler's  silk  in 
open-work  double  crochet,  and  consists  of  an  oblong  bag 
pointed  toward  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  small  slits 
at  the  top  on  both  sides.  The  purse  is  closed  with  two 
metal  bars,  finished  with  knobs,  and  joined  with  a chain 
and  ring.  An  ordinary  steel  slide  may  be  substituted. 
A metal  acorn  finishes  the  bottom.  Make  a foundation 
of  96  st.  (stitch),  close  these  in  a 
ring  with  1 si.  (slip  stitch),  and 
crochet  the  1st  round.— 4 ch. 
(chain  stitch),  the  first  3 of  which 
count  as  first  dc.  (double  cro- 
chet), then  always  alternately  1 
dc.  on  the  second  following  st.,  1 
ch. ; finally,  1 si.  on  the  third  of 
the  first  3 ch.  in  this  round.  2d 
round. — 1 b1.  on  the  next  st.,  4 
ch.,  the  first  3 of  which  count  as 
first  dc.,  then  always  alternately 
1 dc.  on  the  next  ch.  in  the  pre- 
ceding round,  1 ch. ; finally,  1 si. 
on  the  third  of  the  first  3 ch. 
in  this  round.  Next  work  24 
rounds  like  the  preceding  round, 
but  in  the  last  10  rounds  narrow 
at  intervals,  and  instead  of  1 dc. 
pass  over  2 dc.,  so  that  in  the  last 
round  only  8 dc.  are  worked. 
Run  the  working  thread  through  the  st.  of  the  last  round, 
draw  it  tight,  and  set  on  the  acorn.  Then  finish  the  purse 
in  two  parts,  working  on  the  upper  side  of  the  foundation 
st.  3 rounds  in  the  preceding  design,  going  back  and  forth, 
and  in  the  last  round  fasten  in  the  bars  as  follows:  * 7 
ch.,  pass  over  2 dc..  lay  on  the  bar  from  the  wrong  side, 
carry  the  ch.  across  the  bar  to  the  wrong  side,  1 sc.  on  the 
next  ch.,  7 ch.,  carry  these  over  the  bar  to  the  front,  pus 
over  2 dc.,  1 sc.  on  the  next  ch.,  and  repeat  from  *. 

“ONT  DAY  KU MBO A.” 

IN  the  parlor  of  a dear  old-fashioned  country  house  two 
elderly  ladies  are  seated,  one  knitting,  the  other  read- 
ing the  report  of  yesterday's  sermons,  giving  bits  aloud 
now  and  then ; on  the  carpet  a little  boy  about  three  years 
of  age  is  sprawling,  apparently  trying  to  swim  on  dry  land. 

The  lady  knitting  is  Miss  Helena  Oakstead,  the  lady 
reading  is  Miss  Judith  Oakstead.  and  the  small  boy  is  Mas- 
ter Ralph  Oakstead.  the  eldest  son  of  the  youngest  brother. 
If  you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall  you  will  find  the 
eldest  brother  (Master  Ralph's  uncle)  in  his  study,  writing 
an  essay  full  of  great  big  words.  He  is  Professor  Oakstead. 

Master  Ralph  is  spending  the  day  with  his  relatives,  and 
has  gotten  on  with  them  very  well  so  far,  as  his  sister 
Daisy,  two  years  his  senior,  whom  he  rules  right  royally, 
has  acted  as  court  interpreter;  but  she  has  just  departed 
for  a drive  with  a neighboring  friend,  and  the  aunts  are 
left  in  sole  charge  of  his  Highness. 

He  is  very  gracious  at  first,  looks  over  a picture-book 
with  Miss  Helena,  and  makes  eager  but  unintelligible  re- 
marks respecting  the  “bow-wows’'  and  “moos,”  to  which 
Miss  Helena  answers,  “Um,  dear,”  as  being  the  safest 
thing  to  say.  But  now  he  is  silent,  and  has  been  so  for  at 
least  ten  minutes. 

“ How  good  Ralph  is!”  half  whispers  Miss  Helena. 

His  Highness  pricks  up  his  cars. 

“Yes,  dear  little  fellow;  and  he  has  no  one  to  play 
with,  cither.” 

His  Highness  sits  up — he  speaks. 

“Ont  daykumboa.” 

“What  is  it,  dear  ?”  says  Miss  Judith. 


“ Ont  daykumboa,1'  repeats  Master  Ralph. 

“ What  does  the  child  mean  ?”  asks  Miss  Helena. 

“ I don’t  know'.  What  do  you  want,  Ralphie  ?” 

Ralph,  with  a look  of  mingled  contempt  and  pity  at  his 
stupid  relatives,  says,  slowly  but  emphatically,  “Ont  day- 
kuinboa.” 

“ Perhaps  he  is  hungry.  I’ll  go  and  get  him  a piece  of 
cake,”  says  Miss  Helena. 

The  cake  is'  brought,  and  promptly  accepted ; but  it  is 
evidently  not  the  thing  for  which  his  soul  longs,  for  after 
devouring  half  the  slice  he  plaintively  murmurs,  “ Out 
daykumboa.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  daykumboa  ?”  says  Miss  Judith. 

Ralph  gives  her  a scornful  look  as  sole  answer,  and  fin- 
ishes his  cake  in  awful  silence.  As  the  last  crumb  disap- 
pears he  sighs,  “Ont  daykumboa.” 

“ What  on  earth  and  under  the  sun  does  the  child 
want !”  is  the  combined  exclamation  of  the  aunts. 

“ Perhaps  Elijah  can  help  us.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  knows  everything  pretty  nearly;  but  he 
may  not  like  being  disturbed  now — he’s  writing,  you 
know.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  Victoria  might  be  able  to  tell ; she  used 
to  take  care  of  children.” 

So  Victoria  is  summoned  from  the  kitchen.  She  is  a 
tall  majestic  negress,  who  looks  as  if  she  had  just  stepped 
1 out  of  history.  Her  speech  does  not  quite  come  up  to  her 
stately  mien. 

“ Why,  what’s  de  matter  wi’  de  chile  f”  she  queries. 

All  of  Ralph's  reply  is  lost  except  “daykumboa.” 

“Well,  come  ’long  wi’  Victoria — she  git  you  kumboa. 
What,  ain't  gwine  to  come?  Oh  laws!  dat  ain’t  bein’ 
good  bo’.” 

For  Master  Ralph  has  seated  himself  flatly  on  a foot- 
stool, and  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  refuses  in  the 
dumbest  of  dumb-show  to  be  entrapped  into  “gwine” 
anywhere. 

Miss  Helena  suggests  that  they  bring  to  him  whatever 
! they  find  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  “daykumboa.” 

So  at  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness  is  laid  such  a queer 
collection  of  articles  as  never  before  appeared  in  that  trim 
sitting-room:  a Child's  History  of  England,  a bottle  of 
mucilage,  a pair  of  scissors,  a coal  shovel,  a comb  and 
brush,  a bunch  of  flowers,  a photograph  album,  a bottle 
of  ink,  and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  Miss  Helena 


ransacks  her  brains  and  her  bureau,  Miss  Judith  brings 
every  portable  in  the  room,  and  Victoria  literally  squan- 
ders the  contents  of  her  larder,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
what  is  worse,  his  Highness,  becoming  alarmed  at  such 
unusual  behavior,  begins  to  moon  “Ont  daykumboa”  in 
a way  that  draws  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  aunts. 
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“ Judith,”  exclaims  Miss  Helena, 
“the  case  is  getting  desperate.  We 
must  send  for  Elijah,  no  matter  if  he 
does  get  angry. — Victoria,  just  go  to 
the  study,  and  tell  the  Professor  that 
he  muxt  come  here  for  a few  min- 
utes. Do  you  hear — must!” 

Victoria,  looking  as  scared  as  only 
a solcmn-natured  darky  can  look, 
departs,  and  returns  speedily  with 
the  Professor. 

“Is  anything  the  matter  with  Al- 
cibiades?”  he  asks.  Alcibiades,  be  it 
known,  is  what  the  Professor  always 
calls  Ralph — “for  short,”  he  says. 

“He  is  in  a most  peculiar  condi- 
tion, Elijah — persists  in  calling  for 
daykumboa,  and  we  can  not  under- 
stand what  he  means.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  want,  my 
boy?'*  inquires  the  Professor,  bend- 
ing his  dignified  back  ami  knees,  so 
as  to  bring  his  gray  head  on  a level 
with  Ralph's  “curly  pow.” 

Ralph  turns  to  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  relief,  as  much  as  to  say. 
“Well,  here's  a reasonable  being  at 
last,”  and  explains,  “Ont  daykum- 
boa.” 

“And  what  is  daykumboa  I"  says 
the  Professor. 

“Daykumboa,”  repeats  Ralph, 
with  a lingering  hope  that  perhaps 
he  is  going  to  get  some  satisfaction ; 
but  this  creature  is  just  as  dull  as  the 
rest  and  his  Highness,  with  great 
want  of  dignity,  begins  to  whimper. 

“The  child  seems  to  be  in  pain.” 
says  the  Professor,  standing  up,  and 
regarding  his  nephew  with  concern. 
” Perhaps  he  has  hurt  himself.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  cries 
Hiss  Judith. — “Have  you  hurt  your- 
' If.  Ra  I pi  lie  ?” 

“Out  daykumboa,”  is  the  only  re- 
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spouse. 

“Looks  like  he  gwine  to  hab  a fit.  I gib  de  chile  a 
good  warm  batli,  if  I's  you,”  suggests  Victoria. 

Miss  Helena  eagerly  catches  at  the  straw. 

“That’s  a good  idea,  Victoria.  Just  fill  the  little  foot- 
tub  with  hot  water,  and  bring  it  right  in  here.” 

Victoria  hurries  off  to  get  the  hath,  and  the  Professor, 
seized  with  a new  idea  for  the  explanation  of  the  mystery, 
goes  to  his  study  to  search  his  dictionary  for  “daykum- 
boa” in  some  dead  or  living  language. 

The  foot-tub  is  brought,  and  the  uunts  proceed  to  un-  j 
dress  his  Highness,  whereat  he  waxes  wroth.  They  |**r- 
sist;  there  is  a frightful  howl,  a struggle,  and  the  tub  of 
hot  water  is  very  vigorously  overturned  among  the  pho- 
tographs. scissors,  and  eatables  that  strew  the  floor.  The 
Professor,  in  alarm,  comes  tearing  in,  a book  in  each  hand. 
At  that  moment  a patter  as  of  small  feet  is  heart!  in  the 
hall,  and  a little  figure  with  flying  golden  locks  darts  into 
the  room. 

Ralph  rushes  into  her  arms  in  a kind  of  ecstasy,  crying, 
“Oh,  daykumboa!  daykumboa!” 

“ What  is  it  that  Ralph  is  saying,  Daisy  ?”  eagerly  asks 
Miss  Helena,  in  the  lull  that  follows.  “He  has  been 
wanting  daykumboa  all  the  afternoon.” 

“He  says,  ‘Daisy  come  back,’  ” answers  the  little  girl. 
“That’s  what  you  wanted — wasn’t  it,  Ralpliie  t” 

“Es,  me  ont  daykumboa,”  assents  bis  Highness. 

The  Professor  regards  his  niece  with  humble  admira- 


tion not  unmixed  with  awe,  and  retires  to  his  study  to 
lay  his  dictionaries  by.  Victoria  rolls  her  eyes  ceiling- 
ward.  and  says,  “Well,  I declur’!"  then  falls  to  work 
picking  up  the  ruins  of  their  various  offerings,  and  the 
two  ladies  turn  to  help  her  after  a little  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

Ten  minutes  after,  his  Highness  is  seen  in  the  garden 
pouring  sand  down  his  sister’s  neck,  and  sternly  ordering 
her  to  “ fit  ’till,”  when  she  objects,  in  a tone  that  makes 
his  aunts  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  same  boy  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  two  hours  in  wailing,  “Ont  daykum- 
boa.’' 

A SCARECROW  NO  SCARECROW. 

An  umbrella  for  a scarecrow 
Was  in  a corn  field  placed. 

And  with  loud  caws  the  sly  old  crows 
Around  it  gravely  paced; 

When  suddenly  a shower  fell, 

And  under  it  they  went, 

And  staid  until  the  rain  had  ceased. 

Ax  in  a little  tent. 

Then  said  they,  as  they  all  trooped  out, 

“ That  man’s  a jolly  feller; 

Not  only  plants  the  corn  for  us, 

Rut  lends  us  his  umbreller!” 
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The  Paradise  of  Insects. — None  but 
those  trim  have  travelled  on  the  Upper 
Amazons  can  have  any  idea  of  tlio  manlier 
ami  voracity  of  the  insect  torments  which 
work  their  wicked  will  on  the  bodies  of 
the  unfortunates  exposed  to  their  attacks. 
Thc^aancmloe/'or  small  saud-tlies.form  by 
far  the  most  important  section.  In  the  vil- 
lages, round  which  the  forest  is  clearrd 
away  for  some  distance,  tlm  sancudos  are 
generally  pretty  quiet  during  the  day,  ex- 
cept where  darkness  prevails:  there  they 
are  ever  busy,  aud  are  a perfect  plague. 
The  triumphant  note  of  a snucudo  which 
has  made  his  way  under  yonr  curtains  is 
more  annoying  thau  even  his  bite ; aud 
should  you  have  been  careless  in  getting 
into  bed,  and  been  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  of  these  blood-suckers,  we  will 
defy  you  to  sleep  uutil  you  have  exter- 
minated them. 

Iu  the  forest  and  on  the  river  the  san- 
endos  are  always  busy.  Men  sometimes 
get  into  the  vessel's  tops,  and  there  cover 
themselves  with  sacks,  notwithstanding 
the  heat,  rather  than  remain  below  ex- 
posed to  their  attacks.  Fortunately  they 
can  not  stand  a current  of  air,  and  so  when 
under  way  the  vessel  is  comparatively  free 
from  them,  hut  when  at  auchor  these  pests 
are  something  awful.  To  get  rid  of  them 
is  uext  to  impossible.  Creosote  will  keep 
them  off,  hut  the  remedy  is  os  bad  as  the 
disease.  Whitewash  will  drive  themaway, 
but  wheu  dry  its  power  ceases;  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  cither  to  cover  all  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body  with  black  pigment 
a la  mode  Indltnne,  or  else  to  “grin  and 
hear  it.” 

Scarcely  less  troublesome  than  the  sail- 
cudos  are  the  mosquitoes,  although  they 
have  tho  uegative  merit  of  biting  only 
by  day.  They  are  minute  creatures,  not 
much  larger  than  a pin’s  bead ; they  pre- 
fer the  hacks  of  tho  hands  to  any  other 
spot  for  their  attacks.  Hut,  unlike  the 
sancudo,  which,  wheu  undisturbed,  gorges 
himself  nutil  unable  to  fly,  and  becomes 
on  easy  prey  to  your  avenging  Anger,  the 
mosquito  never  seems  to  take  too  much 
to  preveut  his  easy  escape  on  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  danger,  being  evidently 
just  as  wide-awake  when  full  as  when 
empty. 

Everywhere  in  loug  gross  lurks  the 
“moquim,”  a little  red  insect  so  small  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but  which  fast- 
ens on  the  legs,  causing  the  most  intoler- 
able itching. 

There  is  a fly  which  burrows  in  the  skin 
and  deposits  an  egg,  both  in  human  beings 
und  animals.  This  produces  a maggot, 
similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the  common 
blow-fly,  but  much  larger,  probably  analo- 
gous to  the  Guinea-worm. 

Then  them  are  “ chigoe,”  which  burrow 
mostly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  You  feel 
an  intense  itching,  and  on  examination 
find  a little  thing  like  a pea  just  under 
the  epidermis;  this  is  the  ling  containing 
the  young  cliigos,  which  must  1st  carefully 
picked  out  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and 
the  cavity  left  tilled  with  tobacco  ash. 

Huge  spiders  abound,  whose  very  ap- 
pearance inspires  a wholesome  dread  of  a 
nearer  acquaintance,  hut  which  are  harm- 
less enough  if  let  alone.  In  fact,  on  bourd 
the  steamers,  almost  every  cabin  is  tenant- 
ed by  one  large  spider,  whose  presence  is 
tolerated  ou  account  of  his  being  a deadly 
foe  to  cockroaches,  which  abominable 
creatures  swunn  ou  Itoartl.  Sometimes  lio 


is  not  visible  for  a fortnight  nr  mom  at  a 
time ; but  he  leaves  tokens  of”  having  been 
there,”  in  the  sha(»e  of  the  empty  husks  of 
cockroaches,  from  which  lie  has  carefully 
abstracted  the  interior.  These  spiders  have 
the  power  of  springing  upon  tlieir  proy 
from  a distance,  and  some  of  them  aru  so 
large  aud  powerful  us  to  kill  and  devour 
small  birds. 

In  passing  through  the  narrow  forest 
paths  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  the  woml-ticks,  which  are  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  if  ouce  tlrmly  attached ; also 
for  the  huge  black  ants,  an  inch  and  u half 
in  length,  with  stings  like  a hornet's;  and 
the  sallba  ant,  without  sting,  but  armed 
with  nippers  like  a pair  of  surgical  bone- 
forceps,  which  are  running  about  every- 
where. One  may  sometimes  eliancc  upon 
a column  of  the  dreaded  “tiro-ants,”  march- 
ing iu  regular  military  order;  and  if  he 
docs,  the  only  thing  iN  to  holt  at  once,  for 
neither  nmn  nor  beast  may  withstand  the 
Are-ant  aud  live.  When  at  length  the 
traveller  stops  to  rest,  ho  must  take  care 
to  examine  the  camping  gronnd  to  see  that 
neither  centipede  nor  scorpion  is  there. 

Frequently  both  centipedesand  scorpions 
are  found  on  the  steamers,  introduced,  no 
doubt,  in  the  wood  used  for  fuel.  One 
day,  while  the  writer  was  watching  the 
hands  takiug  wood  from  canoes  alongside, 
from  one  of  the  logs  pitched  on  board  was 
dislodged  a scorpion,  which  fell  on  the 
naked  left  nnn  of  a man  kcepiug  tally  at 
the  gangway.  Astonished  by  his  sodden 
flight  through  the  air,  the  auimal  remain- 
ed perfectly  still.  The  man  never  moved 
a muscle,  and  qnietly  raising  his  right 
hand,  flipped  it  away  with  liis  fingers  ami 
thumb.  It  was  very  neatly  and  coolly 
doue  ; aud  he  thus  escaped  a sting,  which 
he  no  doubt  would  have  received  had  he 
tried  to  brush  it  hastily  away. 
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Historical  Stories 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

The  lioys  of  '70. 

A History  of  the  Battles  of  the  Revolution. 
By  Ciiarlka  Carmcton  Cofpih.  Profuse- 
ly  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  #3  00. 

It  Is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
there  arc  thousands  of  old  boys,  aud  girls  too — from 
one  to  four  score  In  year* — who  will  read  it  with  all 
the  xesl  of  youngsters.  Mr.  Coffin  is  nu  admirable 
story-teller  for  old  and  young,  and  understands  bow 
to  draw  a lively  picture  of  the  scenes  he  describes. 
Ills  book  prcMMita  a vivid  personal  and  bailie  his- 
tory of  our  Revolution,  and  it  is  profusely  and  strik- 
ingly Illustrated  with  portraits  and  scenes  on  almost 
every  page. — Lutheran  Obeereer,  Philadelphia. 

Is  not  a book  for  hoys  alone,  but  a well-arranged 
and  carefully  prepares!  history  of  the  War  of  ibe 
Revolution,  profasely  Illustrated,  with  authentic 
sketches  of  battle-fields,  historic  places  and  build- 
lugs,  nearly  three  hundred  iu  alL  • • • It  ia  alto- 
gether a very  attractive  book. — Observer,  N.  Y. 

It  aims  at  giving  a complete,  though  necessarily 
brief,  view  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  from  tbe 
cnramencetnem  at  tbe  bailie  of  Lexiuglon,  April 
1 9th,  1775,  to  Ibe  disbanding  of  the  army  ai  Washing- 
ton's head-quarters,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  tbe 
subsequent  signing,  ou  (he  3d  of  September.  1783,  of 
the  treaty  at  Paris,  between  the  Kngltsh  and  Ameri- 
can Commission.  • * • The  facts  are  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  are  well  told.  All  the  prominent  actor* 
in  the  war  are  brought  In  light,  and  the  exact  date* 
of  nil  Ibe  leading  event*  Are  miuutely  given:  and 
the  whole  is  written  In  a spicy  and  ofteu  thrilling 
style.  Conversations  are  Imrodnced.  Character* 
are  happily  drawn.  The  author  is  most  happily 
fitted  for  such  writing.  He  will  always  have  the  ear 
and  the  heart  of  every  boy. — CArwrian  Inttmetar. 
Philadelphia. 

The  Story  of  Liberty. 

By  Charlies  Cahlktox  Comic.  Profuse- 
ly Illustrated.  8<ro,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

So  long  as  boys  and  girls  rend  Intelligently  such 
books  as  this,  the  country  and  the  world  will  not 
swing  back  into  tbe  bladcne**  of  darkness.  • ■ * We 
warmly  commend  to  every  household  such  a book 
as  this.— Observer,  N.  Y. 

The  anthor  ha*  not  confined  himself  to  the  Eng- 
lish source*  of  the  current  which  it  is  his  bosioee* 
to  trace.  That  curreut  was  largely  fed  from  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  ibe  whole  broad  field 
of  European  history  Mr.  Coffin  mny  be  said  lo  have 
explored  in  search  of  his  materials.  Uc  ha*  com- 
bined thane  Into  an  orderly,  graphic,  spirited  narra- 
tive, with  a ready  eye  for  the  plctureaqne  points  of 
fhet  and  a skilful  handling  of  the  more  dramatic  sit- 
uation*. • * • The  great  event*  which  dll  the  preg- 
mt ci t period  under  review  are  grouped  about  the 
central  idea  of  the  book  with  a good  *en*c  of  pro- 
portion. — Crmfjreyationalitt,  Boston . 

Authentic  history  pnt  In  the  most  attractive  form. 
• • • lia  simplicity,  fulness,  and  purity  of  style  will 
make  il  a favorite  volume  with  all  who  love  histori- 
cal stndie*.  * * * We  hope  that  a book  so  full  of 
good  hentthy  reading  will  be  placrd  In  the  band* 
of  many  thousands  of  the  boy*  aud  girls  of  America. 
— Lutheran  Otmerrer.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Coffin  avoid*  the  formality  of  historical  narrn- 
tlve,  and  presents  hi*  material  In  the  of  per- 
*oiinl  anecdote*,  memorable  Incident*,  and  familiar 
Illustration*,  lie  reproduce*  event*  In  a vivid,  pict- 
uresque narrative.— Sete  York  Tribune. 
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*‘-4  most  enchanting  story  for  loye" 

PlTTUlDMU  ToLKOtAPU. 


AN  INVOLUNTARY  VOYAGE, 


By  LUCIEN  BIART, 

Adlhor  of  “ Adventures  of  a Youug  Naturalist" 


TRANSLATED  dt 

Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY  and  Ur.  JOHN  ULUS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo,  Cloth,  81  30. 


A very  charming  book,  brimming  Dill  of  adven- 
ture*, and  ha*  not  an  train  terming  page  betweeu 
U*  cover*. — Baltimore  Gazette. 

A book  ibnt  i«  at  ooce  novel  and  entertaining. 

* * * AH  ibe  book  I*  lively,  and  the  voyager*  have 
aotne  ad  vent  ore*s  the  teHiognf  which  i*a»eutertain- 
to)!  as  auy  book  uf  Jules  VerneV,  twride*  having 
nothing  in  them  that  iu  improbable  or  extravagant. 
—Pkdadelpkia  Bulletin. 

A most  euchonting  story  for  b<*y».  * • * It  I*  a 
story  of  ad  vent  lire,  and  alau  contains  mnch  interm- 
tog  and  useful  Information. — Pittsburgh  Telegraph. 

A narrative  crowded  with  adventure,  told  In  Ibe 
lively  and  graphic  style  for  which  ibe  French  writer* 
of  book*  fur  boys  nre  so  n oted . — CV-otia  mi  Herald. 

On*  of  the  nmnt  attractive  book*  of  the  season. 

* * * Spirited  sketches  of  tnivel  and  adventure  on 
the  ocean  wave,  among  (be  l-hinds  and  on  soot  hern 
toasts,  fill  these  chapter*.  But  the  main  poiut  which 
give*  them  their  highest  flavor  is  the  experience  of 
naval  warfare  daring  oar  late  civil  conflict.— Ob- 
ssraer,  N.  Y. 
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Ninth  Edition  now  Ready. 

HOW  TO  GET  STRONG,  AND 
HOW  TO  STAY  SO.  By  William 
Hu ik ik.  With  J1  lustration  a.  lfiroo,  Cloth, 
•1  00. 

Yoar  bonk  la  timely.  Ita  large  circulation  cannot 
tall  to  be  of  groat  public  benefit.  — Rev.  Hamit 
Wabi»  Ur. mtii so. 

It  la  a book  of  extraordinary  merit  In  matter  am', 
•tyle,  and  doe*  yoti  great  credit  as  a thinker  and 
writer.  — lion.  Calvin  E.  Peatt,  of  the  „Y«»  York 
Supreme  Bench. 

A capital  little  treatise,  It  la  the  very  book  for 
minister*  to  etiidy. — Rev.  Theoimjrb  L.  Ccvi.kk.  \ 
D D.,  in  Sew  York  t'mnnelist. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
osefal  hooka  on  thi*  topic  which  have  ever  been 
pabl isbed  in  this  country.— JY.  I*.  Keening  Express, 
'Ve  know  of  no  man  in  America  more  capable  of 
writing  Mich  a book,  or  who  hits  a better  right  to  | 
do  *o_.  - Rutland  Daily  Herald  and  Globe. 

It  will  pay  any  person— whether  a farmer  or  law- 
yer, laborer  or  Idler,  school-girl  or  housewife  — to  i 
bay  and  read  lr,  and  follow  ita  teaching*.—  Spriii'p  | 
tell  Union. 

A veritable  treasury  of  muscular  common -sense.  ! 
— Charleston  .Veers  and  Courier, 
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MODEL  WORKING 

TOY  ENGINES  AND  FIGURES. 

Wo  aend  Engine,  Figure*.  Pulleys,  Ac., 
all  complete  a*  per  cut,  and  in  working 
order,  by  mall,  for  (l  88, 

PUCK  A KNVMR, 
lit  and  12H  Mmu  Street,  N.Y. 


The  Fairy  Books. 


THE  PRINCESS  IDLE  WAYS.  By  Mn>.  W.  J. 
Hats.  Illustrated,  lfaMJ»  Cloth,  Z6  cent*. 

THE  CATS  KILL  FAIRIES.  By  Viamai*  W. 
Jntixaoa.  8vu,  Illumiuuled  Cloth,  Ollt  Edges, 

f3  oo. 

FAIRY  BOOK  ILLUSTRATED,  lfimo,  Cloth, 

$1  80. 

PUSS-CAT  MEW,  and  other  New  Pairy  Stories  for 
my  Children.  By  E.  H.  Knat<iiiuuli.-Hii0K*- 
«>',  M.F.  II  lust  rated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  !£>. 

FAIRY  BOOK.  The  Rett  Popular  Fairy  Storie* 
selected  and  rendered  anew.  By  tho  Author 
of  “Jubu  Halifax."  II  lustra  tad.  18mo,  cloth, 
»1  2S. 

FAIRY  TALES.  By  Jean  Msofc.  Translated  by 
M*ar  L.  Boom.  Illustrated.  lino,  Bevelled 
Edge*,  $1  15;  Gilt  Edge*,  ft  25- 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  By  £.  La- 
■muLAYK.  Translated  by  M*ar  L.  Booth,  Il- 
lustrated. t*rao,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edge*.  fix  00 ; 
Gilt  Edge*,  tS  00. 

THE  LITTLE  LAMB  PRINCE  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax.  Geutlctnau."  Illustrated. 
Square  ICmo,  Cloth,  #1  00. 

FOLKS  AND  FAIRIES.  Stories  for  LlUle  Chil- 
dren. By  Loot  Citsttm  Coxiutr.  Illustra- 
ted. Square  4 to,  Clotli,  fit  (to. 

THE  ADVENTURE*  OF  A BROWNIE,  a*  Told 
to  my  Child.  By  the  Anthur  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.''  Illustrated.  Square  lfimo,  Cloth, 
W cent*. 
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WHAT  ID.  DARWIN  SAW 

In  His  Voyage  Round  the  World 
in  the  Ship  “ Beagle,” 


FRAGRANT 

S0Z0D0NT 

I*  a composition  of  the  purrvt  and  choicest  In- 
gredient* of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cleans- 
es, beautifies,  and  preserve*  the  TEETH, 
harden*  and  invigorates  the  gums,  and  coot* 
and  refreshes  the  mouth.  Every  ingredient 
of  this  Balsamic  dentifrice  has  a bene- 
ficial eflecl  on  the  Teeth  uml  Gum*. 
Impure  Breath,  caused  by  neglected 
teeth,  catarrh,  tobacco,  or  spirit*,  is  not  only 
neutralised,  but  rendered  fragrant,  by  the 
daily  use  of  SOZODOKT.  It  U a*  harm- 
lev*  a*  water,  and  ha*  been  Indorsed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Sold  by 
druggist*. 


“A  book  beyond  the  pale  of  critic  ism." 

N.  Y.  Daily  Guraic. 


THE 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East 

ADVENTURES  OF 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Illustrated,  Hvo,  Cloth,  S3  OO. 
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WIGGLES. 


OF  these  two  Wiggle*,  the  first  is  what  our  artist  makes  of 
the  outline  given  in  No.  4 of  Harper '»  Young  People,  and  the 
second  is  n new  Wiggle,  in  which  we  hope  our  young  reader*  will 
take  ns  much  interest  os  they  have  iu  those  already  published. 


DURING  this  new  year  we  anticipate  much  pleasant  inter- 
course with  our  young  friends.  We  thank  them  heartily 
for  the  favors  already  received,  which  from  their  genuine  child- 
ishness wo  know  have  come  direct  from  their  own  little  lienrts 
and  hands.  Our  paper  is  received  by  children  who  live  iu  nil 
parts  of  this  country,  iu  Kughuul,  Germany,  France,  South  Amer- 
ica, Culm,  anil  Mexico;  and  wo  would  like  to  offer  them  a few 
suggestions  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  add  interest  to 
our  Post-office  Box,  uud  give  much  valuable  information. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  you  have  household  pots — birds, 
squirrels,  fishes,  turtles,  anil  other  little  live  creatures.  We  are 
sure  of  this,  because  already  some  of  yon  have  asked  ns  ques- 
tions regarding  the  care  of  them.  Now;  if  you  watch  your  pets 
carefully,  yon  will  learn  many  pretty  facts  of  natural  history; 
and  it  would  do  you  good,  and  pleas**  us,  if  you  would  write  us 
about  their  habits,  what  food  they  like  ln-st,  i»ml  how  they  be- 
have. If  your  communications  are  brief  enough,  we  shall  glad- 
ly print  them. 

Then  as  spring  comes  on — and  it  will  come  very  soon  to  some 
of  you  in  the  Smith — watch  for  the  first  spring  Rowers,  the 
sweet  trailing  arbutus,  the  pretty  violets  and 
wind-flowers,  the  crocuses,  ami  other  early 
spring  blossoms,  and  tell  ns  when  you  find 
them,  uud  iu  what  pretty  corner  they  were 
nestled  in  the  woods,  among  bushes  by  the 
old  stone  wall,  or  ill  the  open  sunny  field. 

Let  us  see  what  little  girl  or  boy  will  find  the 
first  willow  “ pussies.*'  And  you  will  all  In* 
interested  to  learu  how  much  earlier  the  spring 
blossoms  come  to  you  who  live  Houth  and  West 
than  to  you  iu  Maine  and  Canada. 

Then  there  will  In*  the  coming  of  the  birds 
to  watch  for — the  robins  and  bluebirds;  some 
of  you  will  see  them  all  winter,  and  the  dear 
little  snow-birds,  which  sing  and  hop  uIhiiiI  so 
merrily  on  cold,  biting  mornings  when  your 
own  little  fingers  an*  half  frozen  os  you  scam- 
per to  school  over  the  snow  crust.  Watch  all 
these  beautiful  things  of  nature,  dear  children, 
and  write  us  whatever  you  find  out  from  your 
own  |M*rsonul  observation. 

In  that  way  our  Post-office  Box  will  Itecome 
a delightful  and  instructive  natural  history 
exchange  between  the  little  folks  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Perhaps,  also,  the  chil- 
dren in  England  and  other  lauds  beyond  the 
sea  will  now  and  then  favor  us  with  bits  of 
information  about  their  own  birds  and  Row- 
ers. You  must  excuse  ns  for  writiug  so  much, 
leaving  not  room  enough  to  print  half  of  jour 
own  pretty  communications. 


“Earl”  writes  from  Chicago:  “I  live  on  the  West  Side,  and 
the  ]HUids  are  frozen  strong  enough  for  skating.  1 have  been 
skating  twice  at  Jefferson  Park.”  That  docs  not  look  much  like 
hunting  for  willow  “pussies,”  does  it  f And  perhaps  you  aro 
laughing,  Ijecauae  we  remind  you  of  spring  now  just  when  you 
arc  beginning  to  plan  for  skatiug  parties.  But  willows  grow 
all  around  the  ponds  where  you  skate,  and  you  will  never  sow 
the  bare  twigs  without  wondering  how  soon  you  cau  write  and 
tell  us  the  downy  “ pussies”  have  appeared. 


I like  Harjter'n 
a liti 


I am  six  years  old,  and  I live  in  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Young  People  very  much.  I have  a duck,  a chicken,  a pig,  and  a little 
rat  dug  whose  name  is  Jip.  I would  like  to  know  how  to  teach  him 
to  catch  rats.  He  by  accident  caught  one  the  other  day,  fastened  in 
the  pig-peu  fence,  and  killed  it  before  it  got  loose.  Arthur  8.  N. 

Qeiscr,  Ilmsow. 

My  papa  takes  your  paper  for  little  folks,  and  I like  it  first  rate.  The 
stories  in  it  ure  very  good.  It  is  hard  for  tue  to  sav  which  I like  best. 
I wish  you  could  see  my  |>et  chicken.  Mary  E.  M. 

Willie  J.  M. — Iu  gardens  and  liot-honscR,  where  they  are  not 
liable  to  accident,  toads  have  liecn  known  to  attain  the  age  of 
thirty-five  and  even  forty  years.  The  wonderful  stories  some- 
times told  of  living  toads  being  fouud  imbedded  in  solid  rock, 
where  they  must  have  been  imprisoned  for  ages,  or  in  the  heart 
of  ancient  trees,  are  not  well  authenticated,  and  such  coses  have 
never  come  under  the  observation  of  scientific  men. 


Niw  York  Cm. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  how  to  feed  uud  house 
my  land  turtle.  I have  also  three  water  turtles,  one  hull-frog,  two  large 
toads,  and  twenty  small  toads.  Please  tell  me  how  to  f«M*d  them.  I 
keep  them  in  a large  yard,  and  I never  feed  them,  so  I often  wonder 
how  they  live.  Your  paper  is  getting  better  every  week,  and  the  story 
about  “ Pkotogcn  and  Nvcteris"  is  aliout  the  best  you  have  published. 

I. YUAN  C. 

Your  toads  have  found  plenty  of  inserts  for  food  in  the  yard 
where  you  keep  them.  They  might  Ik*  taught  to  eat  sugar,  but 
they  prefer  a diet  of  worms,  ants,  and  small  hugs.  They  will 
probably  crawl  under  a stone  or  into  some  hole,  and  lie  numb 
all  winter.  Bull-frogs  also  eat  worms  ami  insects,  ami  very  large 
ones  an*  said  to  eat  even  small  animals,  such  as  mice  and  moles. 
Water  turtles  eat  the  stems  of  water-weeds  and  small  mollusks, 
but  they  can  live  a long  time  without  food.  They  might  eat 
bits  of  bread.  You  can  try  and  see.  Both  they  and  your  hull- 
lVog  would  be  grateful  if  you  gave  them  a tank  of  water  to 
swim  iu. 


Welcome  letters  are  acknowledged  from  Mamie  T.,  Orange, 
New  Jersey ; Althea  B.,  Macon  City,  Missouri;  F.  Coggswell, 
Hudson,  Wisconsin  ; 11.  W.  Singer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Ernest  B. 
C\,  Shelby  ville,  Tennessee ; Willie  E.  H.#  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
and  Horsey  Coate,  Wabash,  Indiana. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A CHEAP  SLED. 


Procure  a long,  narrow  boy,  lay  him  on  hi*  bark,  and  fasten  ropea  to  his  legs,  and  yoar  sled 
is  ready  for  use. 
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JEANIE  LOWRIE.  THE  YOUNG  IMMIGRANT. 

BY  MISS  F.  E.  FKYATT. 

IT  was  early  winter  evening  at  Castle  Garden,  the  scores 
of  pas  jets  that  light  the  vast  rotunda  dimly  showing 
the  great  hall  deserted  by  all  the  bustling  throngs  of  the 
morning,  save  the  few  women  and  children  clustered 
around  the  glowing  stove,  and  closely  watched  by  the 
keen -eyed  officials 
who  smoked  and 
chatted  within  the 
railings  near  them. 

Bitting  apart  from 
these,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  the  gambols 
of  the  children,  was 
a wee  lassie  of  per- 
haps eight  sum- 
mers, her  round, 
childish  face  drawn 
with  trouble,  and 
her  great  blue  eyes 
brimful  of  tears. 

She  was  evidently 
expecting  some- 
body, for  her  gaze 
was  fixed  on  the 
door  beyond,  which 
seemed  never  to 
open. 

It  was  little 
Jeanie  Lowrie  wait- 
ing for  her  grand  fa- 
ther’s return.  Old 
Sandy  Lowrie, 
thinking  to  take 
advantage  of  their 
stay  overnight  in 
New  York  to  visit 
his  foster-son,  who 
had  left  Scotland 
for  America  when 
a lad,  had  gone  out 
in  the  afternoon 
into  the  great  city, 
bidding  Jeanie  care- 
fully guard  their 
small  luggage  — a 
few  treasures  tied 
up  in  a silken  kej- 
chief,  and  Granny’s 


precious  umbrella,  which  was  a sort  of  heirloom  in  the 
family. 

While  the  great  crowd  surged  to  and  fro.  and  the  win- 
ter sunlight  flooded  the  room,  Jeanie  had  been  content  to 
watch  and  wait,  half  pleased  and  half  frightened  at  the 
shouts  and  noises  that  fill  the  place  on  steamer  day;  but 
when  the  men.  women,  and  children  all  went  away,  by 
twos  and  threes,  save  a few,  and  silence  came  with  the 

increasing  dark- 
ness, and  the  dim 
gas  jets  w'ere  light- 
ed overhead,  her 
heart,  oppressed  by 
a thousand  fears, 
sunk  within  her, 
and  she  fell  to  sob- 
bing bitterly. 

Now  there  were 
not  wanting  kind 
hearts  in  the  little 
groiijw  around  the 
stove ; for  there  was 
Mary  Dennett,  with 
her  five  laddies,  go- 
ing to  join  her  hus- 
band at  the  mines 
in  Maryland ; ami 
Janet  Brown,  her 
neighbor,  with  her 
three  rosy  lassies; 
and  Jessie  Lawson, 
with  her  wee  Davie ; 
and  not  one  of  these 
three  would  sec 
a child  su  f rering 
w'ithout  offering 
consolation.  Kind 
Janet  soon  had  her 
folded  in  motherly 
arms  in  spite  of  the 
bundleand  the  great 
umbrella,  which  the 
lassie  stoutly  re- 
fused to  part  with 
for  a moment ; and 
Mary  Dennett, 
crossing  over  to  the 
counter  on  the  far 
side  of  the  room, 
bought  her  cakes 
and  apples;  while 


JEANIE  ANI)  THE  UMBRELLA. 
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the  children,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  shy  endeavors  to  ( 
beguile  her  into  their  innocent  play. 

But  to  each  and  all  of  these  Jennie  turned  a deaf  ear. 
moaning  constantly:  “I  want  my  ain,  ain  grun'duddie;  he 
hoc  gaun  awa’,  an*  left  me  ulune.  Oh,  gran'daddie,  earn 
back  to  your  Jeanie !’’ 

The  evening  wore  on  into  night,  and  .still  no  Sandy 
came  to  comfort  Jeanie;  hut  there  came  that  great  con- 
soler, sleep.  Soon  she  slumbered  in  Janet’s  arms,  and 
the  kind  soul,  fearing  to  waken  her,  held  her  there  till  the 
IkhLs  for  the  little  company  were  spread  on  the  tloor;  then 
she  laid  Jeanie  tenderly  down,  with  her  treasures  still 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  covering  her,  stooped  to  print  a 
warm  kiss  on  the  round  tear-stained  cheek,  not  forgetting 
to  breathe  a prayer  for  the  missing  Sandy’s  safe  return. 

The  snow  glistened  on  the  walks  and  grass-plats  of  the 
park  without ; the  wind  roared  down  the  streets  and  whis- 
tled among  the  hare  branches  of  the  trees,  and  rushing 
along,  heaped  up  the  waters  in  huge  billows,  dashing 
them  against  the  great  stone  pier;  men  passed  to  and  fro.  ' 
but  Sandy  came  not,  for  far  otf  in  the  great  city  he  had  | 
lost  his  way. 

In  vain  be  had  asked  every  one  to  tell  him  where  his 
foster-son  Alec  Deans  lived.  Meeting  only  laughter  or 
rebuffs,  he  tried  in  the  growing  darkness  to  find  his  way 
back  to  Castle  Garden,  but  could  not.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand  him,  or  cared  to;  so  at  last,  worn  out  in  mind 
and  body,  he  sunk  down  on  the  stone  steps  of  a house, 
unable  to  proceed  a step  further. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  at  Castle  Garden 
the  women  were  roused  from  their  sleep,  for  the  beds 
must  be  rolled  up,  and  the  place  cleared  for  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  all  must  be  ready  for  the  early  train. 

In  the  confusion  of  preparing  the  children  for  break-  ; 
fast  and  the  journey,  the  women  had  forgotten  Jeanie  for  , 
the  time,  till  suddenly  Janet,  spying  her,  with  her  bundle  j 
and  her  umbrella,  standing  and  casting  troubled,  wistful 
glances  at  the  door,  ran  over  and  brought  her  to  where 
the  women  and  children  were  drinking  coffee  from  great 
cups,  and  eating  rolls  of  brown-bread  and  butter.  Seat- 
ing her  in  the  midst  of  them,  she  said,  “ Eat  a bit  o’  the 
bannock,  dearie.  Gran’daddie  will  cam  back  wi’  a braw 
new  bonnet  for  Jeanie,  and  then  we’ll  a’  gang  awa’  i’  the 
train  togither.” 

“ I dinna  want  a bonnet,’’  cried  Jeanie;  44  1 on’y  want 
gran’daddie.” 

44  Dinna  greet,  bairnie;  he’ll  no  leave  ye  lang  noo.” 

But  the  old  man,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  failed  to  ap- 
pear. so  then?  wise  a troubled  consultation  among  the  wo- 
men regarding  Jeanie.  They  had  all  lived  neighbors  to 
the  Lowries,  a mile  or  so  beyond  the  dike  which  is  a 
stone’s-throw  from  the  duke’s  palace,  near  Hamilton ; the 
“gudemen”  of  their  families,  hearing  great  reports  of  the 
mines  in  America,  and  the  times  being  hard  for  miners 
at  home,  had  gone  out  to  verify  them,  Angus  Lowrie 
among  the  rest.  All  four  had  prospered,  and  now  sent 
for  their  wives  and  bairnies.  Young  Lowrie,  however, 
was  doomed  to  the  bitter  sorrow  of  never  more  seeing  tlie 
bonny  wife  he  had  left  behind  him.  for  a fever  had  car- 
ried lier  off  in  her  prime;  so  that  Jeanie,  her  bairn,  was 
left  to  the  sole  care  of  her  grandfather,  who  loved  her  ten- 
derly, as  the  old  are  wont  to  love  the  young. 

While  the  women  were  in  the  midst  of  their  dilemma, 
half  resolved  to  carry  off  the  “lane  bairnie”  privately, 
lest  the  officers  should  interfere,  the  superintendent,  seeing 
some  trouble  was  afoot,  came  over  and  soon  settled  the  j 
matter,  for  there  was  a law  on  the  subject  that  he  was  ; 
hound  to  obey. 

But  we  are  quite  forgetting  old  Sandy  all  this  time. 
Seeing  that  he  was  lost,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  that 
he  should  sit  down  in  the  particular  sjM>t  he  did  was  a pe-  , 
culiar  stroke  of  good  fortune,  for  it  was  the  very  house  he 
had  been  seeking,  and  what  was  most  wonderful,  just  at  ] 


that  moment  the  door  above  opened,  and  down  came  Alec 
Deans  in  time  to  hear  Sandy's  faint  cry,  “God  help  my 
puir  Jeanie!” 

Alec  Deans  had  not  heard  the  dear  Scottish  accent  in 
many  a year,  so  straightway  that  sound  went  to  his  very 
heart-strings,  making  them  thrill  and  tingle  with  a joy 
that  was  as  suddenly  turned  to  pain,  when,  stooping 
down,  he  found  the  old  man  fallen  buck  as  one  dead. 

With  little  ado — for  Sandy  was  small  and  thin— he  lifted 
him  bodily,  carried  him  up  the  steps,  and  rang  a peal 
which  soon  brought  his  wife  to  the  door.  Placing  the  old 
man  on  a sofa  in  the  warm  sitting-room  where  the  light 
fell  on  his  poor,  pule  face.  Alec  Deans  in  a moment  recog- 
nized his  foster-father,  and  set  to  work  to  restore  him.  The 
long  stormy  passage,  and  the  trials  incident  to  emigrant 
life  on  shipboard,  added  to  the  fatigue  and  fright  of  his 
night’s  wanderings,  had  so  told  on  the  old  man's  feeble 
frame,  that  after  much  effort  on  the  part  of  Alec  Deans 
to  revive  him,  he  could  do  no  more  than  move  restlessly, 
murmuring,  “ Puir  Jeanie!  Puir  wee  bairnie  Jeanie!” 

Before  he  could  well  tell  his  story*  the  most  of  it  became 
known  to  his  foster-son,  for  the  Commissioners,  finding  he 
did  not  return  to  Castle  Garden,  sending  Jeanie  weeping 
away  to  the  Refuge  on  Ward’s  Island,  and  notifying  the 
police,  advertised  the  missing  man  in  the  papers. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  Bandy’s  falling  into  such 
good  hands  that  Alec,  reading  the  morning  paper  at  liis 
breakfast  table,  saw  the  advertisement  describing  Bandy 
to  the  very  Glengarry  cap  be  wore  on  his  head  when 
missing. 

In  short  order  he  made  his  way  to  the  Rotunda  at  Castle 
Garden,  told  the  old  man's  adventure,  and  obtained  a per- 
mit to  bring  Jeanie  away  from  the  Refuge. 

There  was  an  hour  to  spare  before  the  little  steamboat 
Fidelity  would  start  for  Ward's  Island,  so  Alec,  l>ciiig  a 
thoughtful  man,  employed  it  in  purchasing  a pretty  fur 
hat  and  tippet  and  some  warm  mittens,  lest  Jeanie  should 
suffer  from  cold,  for  it  was  a bitter  day  to  sail  down  the 
East  River. 

When  Alec,  arriving  at  his  destination,  was  taken  into 
the  long  school-room,  and  saw  the  sad  pale-faced  little 
creatures  bending  wearily  over  their  lessons,  stopping  only 
to  lift  timid  glances  to  his  friendly  face,  as  if  they  would 
gladly  pour  out  their  little  hearts  to  him,  he  was  filled 
with  a great  pity  and  a sharp  regret  that  he  could  not  lake 
the  wee  things  away  with  him,  and  give  them  each  the 
shelter  of  as  happy  a home  as  that  in  which  his  own 
Phemie  bloomed  and  flourished. 

44  Jeanie  Lowrie,  step  this  way;  you  are  wanted,”  ex- 
claimed a teacher. 

Poor  Jeanie,  ais  she  came  reluctantly  forward  with 
downcast  eyes,  looked  as  if  she  feared  some  new  disaster. 
Pale  and  dejected,  could  this  be  the  blooming  lassie  who 
so  short  a time  since  parted  with  her  grandfather  t 

“Jeanie.”  said  Alec,  softly,  “I’ve  come  to  hike  you  to 
your  gran’daddie.  Here’s  some  warm  things;  put  them 
on.  and  get  ready.” 

“ Oh,  sir,  may  I gang  awa'  frae  here  to  see  my  ain,  ain 
gran’daddie  once  mair  ?”  cried  the  lassie,  the  glow  of  a 
great  joy  dawning  on  her  pale  face  and  lighting  her  eyes. 

“Yes,  Jeanie,"  said  Alec,  brokenly,  44 home  with  my 
Phemie:  he’s  there.  There,  do  not  cry;  the  trouble  is  ull 
over,”  said  Alec,  soothingly,  carrying  her  away  in  his 
arms,  and  trying  to  stay  the  sobs  that  convulsed  her 
small  body. 

Arrived  at  Castle  Garden,  a new  surprise  awaited  him 
and  Jeanie,  for  who  should  be  there,  pacing  up  and 
down  in  his  strong  impatience  to  see  the  bairnie,  but  An- 
gus Lowrie.  He  had  left  his  Southern  cottage,  which 
was  prepared  for  their  arrival,  and  hastened  on  to  know 
the  fate  of  Sandy  and  Jeanie.  And  now  he  had  his  dar- 
ling in  his  strong  arms,  and  so  great  was  his  joy  that  he 
could  do  little  but  press  her  to  his  breast,  then  bold  her 
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off  and  look  into  her  eyes  again  and  again,  seeing  mir- 
rored there  the  eyes  of  his  girl-wife  Elsie,  whom  he  hod 
loved  with  a love  he  would  bear  to  his  grave. 

And  now  they  must  hasten  to  the  dear  old  father  who 
had  braved  the  perils  of  the  wintry  deep  that  he  might 
bring  Elsies  one  and  only  treasure  to  her  husband,  little 
recking  that,  far  away  from  kith  and  kin,  he  should  lay 
his  old  bones  in  a foreign  land.  If  sorrow  had  had  pow- 
er to  steal  the  roses  from  Jennie's  cheek,  joy  planted  new 
and  fairer  ones  there;  and  never  did  a brighter  light 
dance  in  the  blue  eyes  than  when,  a little  later,  with  a 
soft  sound  of  rapture,  she  Hung  her  arms  around  Sandy’s 
neck,  crying,  “My  ain,  ain  gran'daddie,  ye  s’all  never, 
never  leave  me  ony  mair!”  Jennie’s  presence  did  more 
to  set  old  Sandy  on  his  feet  again  than  all  the  physic  in 
the  world : so  in  a few  days  the  happy  trio  were  whirl- 
ing otf  to  the  mining  village  in  Maryland,  where  they 
are  living  and  prospering  to-day. 

LADY  PRIMROSE. 

BY  ULKTCUKR  KKADK. 

CHAPTKR  I. 

"As  it  fell  upon  a day 
In  the  merry  mouth  of  May." 

IT  was  a long,  long  time  ago  that  it  happened— so  long, 
in  fact,  that  most  people  have  forgotten  all  about  it — 
but  once  upon  a time,  as  the  old.  old  stories  tell,  there 
liv^d  in  the  village  of  Hollowbush  an  old  woman  and  a 
little  girl. 

And  other  people  lived  there  too ; but  that  does  not  con- 
cern us.  The  old  woman,  plain  and  brown  and  wrinkled 
though  she  was,  was  the  wisest  and  kindest  old  lady  any- 
where to  be  found,  which  is  reason  enough  for  her  being 
in  the  story;  and  as  for  the  little  girl,  you  have  already 
guessed  that  she  is  Lady  Primrose;  but  how  she  came  to 
be  Lady  Primrose  is  what  makes  the  story. 

The  village  of  Hollowbush  was  as  pretty  a place  as  you 
would  care  to  see — a quiet,  quaint  little  town,  where  the 
grass  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  in  a wild,  free  way  it 
had,  to  which  no  one  thought  of  objecting;  but  as  year 
after  year  went  by,  and  the  little  girl  who  lived  there  grew 
older  without,  unfortunately,  growing  wiser,  she  became 
so  tired  of  Hollowbush  and  its  grass-grown  streets  that  she 
was  almost  ready  to  run  away. 

“ If  I were  only  rich,”  she  was  constantly  saying  to  her- 
self. “then  I might  go  where  I chose.” 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  in  the  merry  spring- 
time, when  the  world  is  so  sweet  and  fragrant  that  you 
can  hardly  put  your  nose  out-of-doors  without  feeling  as 
if  you  had  tumbled  head-foremost  into  a huge  bouquet,  this 
little  girl  sat  by  the  open  window,  wishing  and  wishing 
with  all  her  might  that  she  were  rich. 

“For  then,”  she  said  to  herself,  “I  could  have  a dia- 
mond necklace  ; and  perhaps,”  she  added,  aloud,  “ I might 
have  a jewelled  coronet,  like  a queen.” 

Just  then  the  wise  old  woman  of  Hollowbush,  who  had 
the  amiable  peculiarity  of  appearing  just  when  people 
most  needed  her,  stopped  before  the  window,  and  said,  as 
she  looked  up  at  her  young  friend,  “Yrou  were  wishing 
for  a diamond  necklace,  my  child.  What  would  you  do 
if  I should  tell  you  of  a country  where  diamonds  are  as 
plenty  os  flowers  are  here  ?” 

“What  would  I do  ?” — and  the  child  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  there  being  but  one  thing  she  could  do. 

“I  would  go  to  it  at  once,  and  fill  my  hands  with  the 
shining,  beautiful  things.  But  you  don’t  mean  that  there 
really  is  such  a place,”  she  added,  after  a pause. 

The  old  lady  smiled,  and  said,  “If  you  really  love  gems 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  I can  tell  you  where 
to  find  all  and  more  than  all  you  want.” 

“That  would  be  impossible,”  answered  the  child.  “I 


could  never  have  more  than  enough.  But  what  a l>eau- 
tiful  country  it  must  be ! Do  tell  me  where  to  find  it.” 

Still  smiling,  this  wonderful  old  lady,  who  knew  all 
manner  of  strange  secrets,  called  the  child  to  her,  and 
having  whispered  in  her  ear,  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  woods  just  beyond  the  village. 

The  girl's  face  looked  serious,  as  if  she  were  perhaps  a 
little  frightened  at  what  the  old  lady  had  told  her;  but  if 
she  could  get  all  the  jewels  she  wanted,  it  was  worth  more 
than  one  fright,  she  thought ; so  off  she  started  without  a 
word. 

The  shy  little  blossoms  that  hide  their  faces  from  the 
sunlight  grew  here  and  there  in  the  woods. 

White  star-flowers  and  purple  hepaticus  nodded  on 
their  slender  stems,  while  the  crimson  and  white  wood- 
sorrel  fairly  ran  wild,  creeping  in  and  out  through  bush 
and  brier,  like  a host  of  fairies  in  striped  petticoats. 

“‘A  nice  place  enough.”  said  the  child,  tossing  her  head, 
“for  those  who  knotf  of  nothing  better:  but  I can't  stop 
to  admire  such  simple  things.  Gems  and  jewels  are  the 
only  flowers  I cure  for.” 

The  shatlows  were  growing  longer  and  deeper  all 
around  her,  for  the  sun  was  almost  down,  and  as  she 
looked  up  through  the  trees  she  could  see  the  pale  face 
of  the  young  moon  peeping  down  at  her  through  the 
branches. 

“Oh,  if  the  wise  old  woman  had  only  come  with  me!” 
said  the  child,  in  a whisper.  The  shadows  took  on  strange, 
ghostly  shapes,  and  the  tall  pine-trees,  so  high  that  their 
topmost  branches  seemed  to  rest  against  the  sky.  sang 
softly  and  slowly  and  all  together, 

““Take  care — take  car© — oh — oh — ough.” 

She  had  never  realized  before  how  full  of  sounds  the 
stillness  of  the  deep  woods  may  he,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  singing  of  the 
wind  were  strange  unearthly  voices  calling  out  to  her 
and  warning  her  to  go  hack.  But  in  spite  of  the  rustling 
leaves  and  the  mournful  sighing  of  the  pines  the  little 
girl  hurried  on.  Perhaps,  just  because  of  them,  she  hur- 
ried all  the  faster,  for  she  felt  quite  sure  that  she  was 
nearing  the  place  to  which  she  had  been  directed.  And 
in  a few  moments  she  saw  just  before  her  the  gray  moss- 
grown  rocks  piled  one  above  another  which  the  wise  old 
woman  of  Hollowbush  had  described,  and  heard  far  lie- 
low  the  rushing  and  tumbling  of  a brook. 

Surely  I must  have  been  deceived ! she  thought. 

Here  was  no  strange  country  sown  with  jewels,  hut  sim- 
ply a rocky  ravine,  where  ferns  waved  in  the  wind,  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks,  and  catching  the  spray  from  the  water 
as  it  bubbled  and  hissed  and  fell  in  a snowy  pool  below. 

“This  can't  be  the  place,”  said  the  child,  as  she  looked 
around ; “but  while  I am  here  I may  as  well  see  what  it  is.” 

So  she  clambered  over  the  loose  stones  and  decaying 
logs  till  she  reached  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  there, 
strangely  enough,  scattered  among  broken  bibs  of  granite, 
were  small  bright  stones  of  a deep  wine-color.  “These 
are  not  diamonds,” she  said  to  herself,  “but  they  are  too 
pretty  to  lie  neglected  here,  whatever  they  may  be.” 

She  gathered  them  one  by  one,  tying  her  handkerchief 
into  four  knots  at  the  corners  for  a basket  ; and  so  absorbed 
was  she  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  the  we  ini  shadows 
and  the  strange  noises  in  the  wood,  until  she  was  startled 
by  a voice  close  beside  her. 

Her  heart  gave  a sudden  bound,  as  if  it  were  going  to 
jump  away  from  her  without  so  much  as  saying  by  your 
leave,  and  turning  quickly,  she  saw,  not  the  old  woman — 
although  the  voice  had  sounded  curiously  like  here— but  a 
quaint  pale-faced  little  man,  with  small  faded-looking  blue 
eyes  that  blinked  in  the  moonlight  as  if  the  brightest  of 
June-day  suns  hail  been  shining  upon  him. 

“So  you  are  fond  of  gems,  my  little  maiden  ?”  said  the 
small  man,  in  a small  thin  voice,  winking  and  blinking 
good-naturedly  as  he  spoke. 
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od  the  end  of  it.  In  a few  moments  1 shall  lead  you  into 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  king.” 

“The  king!”  echoed  the  child,  hardly  knowing  wheth- 
er to  be  frightened  or  pleased.  “ And  am  I to  go  before 
a king  ?” 

“Yes,  yea,”  laughed  the  little  man.  “You  don't  sup- 
pose we  are  a people  without  a king  ?*’ 

As  he  spoke  he  knocked  three  times  against  the  wall, 
and  a voice  from  within  called  out,  “Who's  there  ? who's 
there  i who’s  there  ?” 

“Aleck  the  gate-keeper,”  answered  her  companion,  and 
immediately  a door  flew  open. 

[to  be  rosnxTED.] 


WILD-BOAR  HUNTING  IN  JAPAN. 


BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 


“SO  YOU  ARE  FOND  OF  GEMS,  MY  LITTLE  MAIDEN V 

The  child  stood  Btaring  at  her  companion,  too  much 
astonished  to  answer  him  a word,  for  she,  nor  you,  nor  I, 
I believe,  had  ever  seen  such  a curious  being  before.  He 
was  so  small  that  sho  could  have  tucked  him  under  her 
arm  and  run  away  with  him,  but  his  pale  blue  eyes  had  a 
strange  light  in  them,  like  nothing  seen  above  the  ground, 
and  she  might  have  gone  on  staring  at  him  from  that  day 
to  this  if  her  handkerchief  had  not  slipped  from  her  fin- 
gers, lettinghcr  stones  roll  here  and  there  over  the  ground, 
whereupon  she  uttered  a low  cry  of  disappointment. 

“Oh,  never  mind  those,”  said  the  little  man,  smiling; 
“they  are  nothing  but  garnets.  Just  come  with  me,  and 
I will  show  you  stones  a thousand  times  more  beautiful.” 

“So  you  live  in  the  country  where  gems  grow  iustead 
of  flowers  ?”  said  the  child,  recovering  her  voice  and  her 
self-possession  at  the  same  time. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered ; “ I am  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and 
if  you  will  come  with  me,  I will 
show  you  more  beautiful  things 
than  any  you  ever  dreamed  of.” 

Tli is  invitation  was  just  what  the 
child  wanted,  and  she  followed  the 
gate-keeper  without  another  word. 

What  a strange  place  it  was,  this 
country  of  his  into  which  ho  was 
leading  her!  It  was  so  dark  that 
she  could  see  nothing  but  gleaming 
lights  shining  through  the  dark- 
ness, red  and  yellow  and  green  and 
crimson,  like  tiny  magic  lanterns 
hung  at  intervals  high  above  her 
head  against  the  wall. 

She  began  to  perceive  that  they 
were  going  deep  down  under  the 
earth,  and  she  shivered,  partly  with 
cold  and  partly  with  fear,  as  she 
stepped  carefully  and  slowly  over 
the  uneven  path  down  which  she 
and  her  guide  were  descending. 

“Is  it  far  we  have  to  go?”  she 
asked  at  length,  rather  timidly. 

“Oh  no,”  answered  her  compan- 
ion. “This  is  simply  a long  corri- 
dor that  runs  through  the  base  of 
the  hills,  but  wc  have  almost  reach- 


"ITTINTER  is  the  harvest-time  of  the  Japanese  hunter. 

M The  snow-covered  ground  is  a great  tell-tale,  and 
the  deer,  bears,  rabbits,  and  wild  hogs  can  be  easily  track- 
ed. Though  the  Japanese  hunter  often  uses  a matchlock 
or  rifle,  his  favorite  weapons  are  his  long  spear  and  short 
swortl.  He  covers  his  head  with  a helmet  made  of  plait- 
ed straw,  having  a long  flap  to  protect  his  neck,  and  keep 
out  the  snow  or  ruin.  His  feet  are  shod  with  a pair  of 
sandals  made  of  rice  straw,  his  baggy  cotton  trousers  are 
lx >tmd  at  the  calves  with  a pair  of  straw  leggings,  and  in 
wet  weather  he  puts  on  a grass  rain  cloak.  To  see  a 
group  of  hunters  stalking  through  the  forests  in  Japan, 
as  I have  often  seen  them,  reminds  one  of  bundles  of 
straw  out  on  a tramp. 

I once  enjoyed  a dinner  of  fresh  boar-steak  at  the  house 
of  a famous  Japanese  hunter  named  Nakano  Kawachi, 
who  lived  in  a village  at  the  top  of  a mountain,  between 
the  provinces  of  Omi  and  Echizen.  I had  been  travelling 
all  the  morning  on  snow-shoes  through  the  forests  of 
Echizen.  The  snow  was  full  of  tracks  of  doer,  hogs,  rab- 
bits, woodchucks,  weasels,  martens,  porcupines,  monkeys, 
and  ferrets.  The  hunters  were  out  in  force,  and  their 
shouts  made  the  forest  ring  with  echoes.  Our  path  lay 
through  a valley,  with  rocks  on  either  side. 

Just  as  we  were  within  a mile  of  a village  named  Ton6, 
a wild  boar,  closely  pressed  by  a man  with  a spear,  rush- 
ed down  through  the  woods,  and  around  a huge  mass  of 
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rocks.  The  hunter,  knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
sprang  round  a shorter  curve,  and  reached  the  path  at  the 
end  of  the  gully  just  as  the  boar  at  full  trot  leaped  down. 
Levelling  his  long  weapon,  with  all  his  might  he  drove 
the  blade  with  a terrific  lunge  between  the  boar's  ribs, 
just  back  of  the  heart.  So  great  was  the  impetus  of  the 
swift  animal  that  the  hunter  was  nearly  taken  off  his  feet, 
while  the  boar  turned  a complete  somersault.  We  ex- 
pected to  see  the  blade  of  the  lance  snap,  or  the  handle 
wrench  off ; but  no,  steel  and  wood  were  too  true.  The 
l>oar  struggled  and  rolled  over  the  bloody  snow,  but  was 
helpless  to  get  on  his  feet  again.  The  hunter  quietly 
drew  out  the  steel,  wiped  it  with  a bunch  of  dead  leaves, 
and  then,  with  equal  coolness,  drew  his  sword  and  sever- 
ed the  jugular  vein  of  the  dying  boar. 

By  this  time  the  hunter’s  two  sons,  who  had  helped  to 
start  the  animal  from  his  lair,  came  down  the  hill.  Pass- 
ing two  strands  of  rope  made  of  rice  straw  around  the  car- 
cass, they  inserted  a thick  bamboo  pole  under  the  withes. 
Then  swinging  the  pole  over  their  shoulders,  they  started 
off  on  a dog-trot  to  the  village,  shouting  as  they  went. 
We  followed  them,  and  when  near  the  village  gate  heard 
a bedlam  of  unearthly  yells  and  whoops  of  triumph  from 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village,  who  were  proud  of 
their  famous  hunter.  We  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  learned  that  his  name  was  Nakano  Kawachi. 

Our  party,  at  the  invitation  of  the  hunter,  entered  his 
house,  first  taking  off  our  shoes.  We  all  sat  round  the 
fire,  which  was  in  a great  square  hearth  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  while  the  chimney  was  a gaping  black  funnel  in 
the  ceiling.  My  party  consisted  of  three  of  my  students 
from  the  government  school  of  Fukui.  my  interpreter,  a 
brave  soldier  named  Inouye,  and  my  body-servant  Sahei. 
Tlit*  six  mountaineers  with  huge  wide  snow-shoes,  whom 
1 hired  for  the  size  of  their  feet  to  beat  a path  in  the  snow- 
drift for  our  party,  remained  outside  with  the  villagers. 
They,  with  their  children,  stood  in  crowds  outside  to 
catch  a sight  of  me,  as  they  had  never  seen  an  American 
before. 

Our  host,  first  unstrapping  his  sword,  carefully  wiped 
and  cleansed  his  spear,  which  he  stands  on  its  iron  butt  in 
the  corner.  We  all  sit  around  the  fire,  on  which  turnips 
and  rice  are  boiling  and  omelet  is  frying.  All  around 
the  ceiling  from  the  smoky  rafters  hang  strings  of  large 
dried  persimmons,  almost  as  sweet  and  luscious  os  figs. 
These  we  munch  while  Nakano  cuts  tenderloin  steaks 
from  half  the  carcass  of  a boar  which  he  speared  the  day 
before.  In  a few  moments  seven  hungry  travellers  are 
watching  the  sputtering,  sizzling  boar-steak  as  it  wafts 


its  appetizing  odors  everywhere,  as  it  seems,  but  up  the 
chimney. 

“ Is  this  the  second  wild  hog  you’ve  speared  this  win- 
ter ?”  asks  Iwabuchi,  the  interpreter. 

4*  No,  your  honor,”  answers  Nakano;  “the  snow  began 
to  fall  ten  days  ago,  and  this  is  the  eighth  hog  I have  kill- 
ed; but  yesterday  I speared  my  first  boar  this  winter.” 

“ How  long  have  you  been  a hunter  ?” 

“ Hai ! your  honor,  ever  since  I was  a boy.  I speared 
my  first  hog  when  I was  fifteen.” 

“ What  do  you  do  with  the  boar’s  tusks  ?” 

“Hai!  your  honor,  they  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  animal.  I sell  them  to  an  agent  of  an  ivory-carving 
shop  in  Tokio,  who  comes  through  these  parts  in  the 
spring.  The  Tokio  men  carve  netsukes  from  them. 
They  are  not  as  good  as  ivory,  but  they  do  for  bimbo 
[poor  men].  My  own  netsuke  is  of  boar's  tusk.” 

“Mealii  shitaku”  (rice  is  ready),  cried  the  housewife,  at 
this  moment,  and  conversation  was  suspended.  A little 
tabic  of  lacquered  wood  a foot  square  and  four  inches 
high  was  set  before  each  man  of  our  party.  With  chop- 
sticks for  the  rice  and  knives  for  the  boar-steak,  we  par- 
took of  the  hunter’s  fare.  The  inarch  of  eight  miles  in 
the  frosty  air,  plodding  our  way  through  drifts,  and  step- 
ping on  snow-shoes,  which  furnished  good  exercise  for  our 
legs,  had  made  us  ravenously  hungry.  When  full,  and 
all  had  said  “Mo  yoroshio"  (even  enough)  to  the  polite 
girls  who  waited  on  us,  we  walked  out  to  the  front,  where 
a gaping  crowd  gazed  at  the  American  white-face,  as  if 
they  were  at  Barn  urn’s,  and  he  was  the  Tattooed  Man.  I 
rushed  at  them,  pretending  to  catch  the  children,  when 
they  scattered  like  sheep.  In  their  fright  they  tumbled 
over  each  other,  until  a dozen  or  more  were  sprawling  on 
the  snow  or  had  tumbled  head-foremost  in  the  drifts.  A 
smile,  and  the  distribution  of  some  sugared  cakes  of  peas 
and  barley,  made  them  good  friends  again.  After  an 
hour’s  rest  we  bade  the  hunter,  the  villagers,  and  our 
snow-shoe  men  good-by,  and  resumed  our  journey  in  sin- 
gle file  over  the  mountains  to  Tokio. 


SEEKING  IIIS  FORTUNE. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

A BOY  sat  whistling  on  u fence.  He  was  a lad  of 
A twelve  years,  and  worked  at  all  sorts  of  odd  chores 
on  the  river  farm,  which  sent  most  of  its  produce  down  to 
the  city  on  the  barges  which  one  sees  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, headed  by  little  steam-tugs,  and  which  are  commonly 
called  "tows.”  This  boy,  Tom  Van  Wyck,  was  a poor 
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boy,  and  worked  bard ; be  did  not  much  care  for  the  beau- 
tiful bills  wbieb  encompassed  the  winding,  gleaming  river, 
nor  the  fair  and  fertile  fields  beyond,  but  he  had  an  ad- 
venturous and  daring  spirit,  which  just  now  was  working 
up  in  the  manner  of  yeast  when  it  is  pushing  its  way 
through  the  mass  of  unbaked  bread.  All  sorts  of  bubbles 
were  bothering  his  brain,  and  foremost  was  the  wish  to 
leave  his  country  home,  and  go  to  the  great  city  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much,  but  about  which  he  knew  little. 
Aunt  Maria,  he  was  sure,  would  never  say  “yes”  to  his 
project.  She  looked  upon  the  city  as  a great  den  of 
thieves,  and  she  did  not  want  Tom  to  go  there ; but  he  was 
tired  of  being  a farm  hand,  and  thought  it  would  be  fine 
to  stand  behind  a counter,  to  wear  kid  gloves  on  a Sunday, 
to  be*  able  to  buy  good  broadcloth  and  shining  boots  —in- 
deed, with  one  bound  to  be  a merchant  prince  whose 
grundeur  should  be  the  town  talk. 

Ho  had  not  very  clear  ideas  as  to  how  all  this  was  to  be 
attained,  but  he  knew’  he  could  work  hart! ; he  had  read 
liow  many  a poor  boy  had  struggled  up  to  fame,  and  he 
meant  to  try,  anyhow.  And  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  fence 
whistling,  he  was  considering  a plan  of  action.  There 
was  no  use  in  being  too  tender-hearted.  He  would  have 
to  leave  Aunt  Maria  without  asking  permission.  True, 
the  little  red  house  by  the  hill  w’as  a snug  little  home,  and 
his  aunt  toiled  hard  to  make  it  so ; but  would  he  not  come 
home  to  her  with  silks  and  diamonds  which  should  so  out- 
shine her  best  alpaca  that  it  would  only  do  for  common  use '( 
Often  down  at  the  dock  he  had  talked  with  the  men  on 
the  boats,  but  he  knew’  none  of  them  other  than  as  Jack 
and  Bill.  His  proposed  plan  was  to  leave  some  night 
quietly,  get  on  a barge,  go  to  the  city,  and  secure  work ; 
then  write  home  to  Aunt  Maria,  and  make  his  peace  with 
her.  Perhaps  if  Aunt  Maria  had  known  all  these  thoughts, 
she  might  have  been  less  harsh  when  Tom  scolded  about 
farm- work,  and  called  it  drudgery;  but  she  had  a scornful 
way  of  sniffing  at  him  and  his  ideas,  which  made  Tom 
more  and  more  close  ami  reserved.  On  this  very  day, 
when  the  momentous  project  was  ripening,  she  had  said 
he  was  lazy,  that  “a  rolling  stone  gathered  no  moss,” 
that  the  “boy  was  father  to  the  man,”  and  that  if  all  he 
could  do  wras  to  whistle  and  whittle,  he  had  better  go  over 
to  Squire  Green’s  and  help  them  shuck  their  corn. 

“Shuck  coni ! In  a week's  or  a month’s  time  he’d  show 
her  what  lie  could  do.” 

It  was  a clear  October  night,  calm  and  beautiful,  and 
Tom  rose  softly,  tied  his  best  suit  up  in  a bundle  with  a 
couple  of  shirts,  took  off  his  shoes — lie  had  not  undressed 
— slipped  down  stairs,  unfastened  the  door,  which,  how- 
ever,  was  only  latched,  and  crept  out  into  the  moonlight. 
He  paused  to  count  the  few’  silver  pieces  in  his  little  well- 
worn  purse,  took  one  long  look  at  the  red  house,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  w’indow’  where  little  Jane's  yellow  head  was 
oftenest  to  be  seen — for  Aunt  Maria  was  mother  as  well  as 
aunt  to  these  two  motherless  children — and  away  he  went. 
If  he  had  any  qualms  of  conscience,  they  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  The  walk  was 
not  a long  one  to  the  river-side,  and  he  had  made  a right 
guess  as  to  the  time  the  night  boat  would  land.  One  by 
one  a sleepy  head  appeared  from  the  sheds  as  the  boat 
neared  the  w’lmrf,  but  despite  the  moonlight,  no  one  no- 
ticed him  particularly  as  he  slipped  stealthily  on  l>oard, 
ami  to  his  great  relief  the  truck  was  soon  shipped,  the 
gang-plank  drawn  up,  and  the  steambout  making  its  white 
furrow  through  the  sparkling  water.  lie  was  too  wide- 
awake now  to  think  of  sleeping,  and  after  paying  his  fare, 
sat  down  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  boat.  Bv-and-by 
the  moon  sank,  and  it  was  dark  ; the  chilly  dawn  soon 
came,  and  then  long  rows  of  sparkling  lights  appeared; 
the  tall  spires  of  the  town;  the  masts  of  the  shipping;  the 
flitting  ferry-boats,  each  with  its  green  or  scarlet  blaze  of 
lantern:  rows  of  house-tops;  docks;  wharves;  llag-staffs; 
sheds.  This,  then,  was  the  great  city  of  his  hopes. 


Now  there  was  a stirring  and  calling;  a rush  of  men  to 
the  work  of  unlading;  a heaving  of  ropes,  winding  of  ca- 
bles, shouts,  curses,  the  rattling  of  carts  on  the  piers,  the 
tinkle  of  bells  on  the  cars,  the  roar  of  escaping  steam,  the 
scream  of  whistles,  and  the  foul  smells  of  garbage  and 
bilge-water.  He  watched  the  men  at  their  work,  he  saw 
the  passengers  come  out,  with  sleepy  eyes  and  sodden 
faces,  and  take  their  departure.  He  too  must  go — but 
where  ? He  wandered  off  the  pier  in  a maze.  Where 
should  he  go  1 what  should  he  do  in  all  this  crowd  of 
strange  faces  i He  was  hungry,  and  stopped  at  an  apple 
stand,  where  a woman  in  a huge  cap  and  plaid  shawl  sold 
him  an  apple  and  a molasses  cake.  He  asked  her  if  she 
knew  where  ho  could  get  work. 

“Shure  an’  I don't.  It  is  hard  enough  to  find  it  for 
my  boy  Jim,  lettin’  alone  sthrangers.” 

He  went  up  to  a man  pitching  boxes  on  a cart,  and 
asked  him  the  same  question. 

“Be  off,  now!  none  of  your  nonsense  with  me,”  was 
the  reply. 

To  a dozen  he  spoke,  and  with  little  variety  in  the  re- 
plies. 

This  was  somewhat  disheartening,  but  of  course  he 
could  not  expect  success  at  once.  He  must  keep  up  a 
stout  heart,  so  on  he  walked.  It  was  a fine  clear  morn- 
ing, but  the  air  seemed  to  him  heavy  with  had  odors,  and 
he  had  never  seen  such  filth  as  lay  in  the  streets  before 
him.  The  children  looked  wan  and  wizened  and  old,  the 
grown  people  cross  and  care-worn;  but  by-and-by  the 
streets  improved;  he  came  to  the  region  of  shops,  where  it 
was  somewhat  cleaner,  and  now  every  window  attracted 
his  gaze.  There  was  so  much  to  look  at  that  he  forgot 
himself  until  hunger  again  attacked  him.  One  window 
was  most  inviting — raw  oysters  reposing  in  their  shells, 
boiled  eggs,  salad,  strings  of  sausages,  and  a juicy  array 
of  pies.  He  went  in  and  asked  the  price  of  a dinner. 
“Fifty  cents,”  was  the  reply  of  a personage  whose  florid 
countenance  and  well-oiled  locks  looked  unctuous. 

Tom  glanced  at  his  purse  in  a corner.  It  was  all  he 
possessed,  so  he  turned  away.  A little  farther  on  was  an- 
other window  of  the  same  sort,  only  the  pies  looked  drier, 
and  the  viands  staler;  and  as  an  ornament,  flanked  by 
beer  bottles,  was  a queer,  dwarfish-looking  man  built  of 
empty  oyster  shells,  lie  peered  into  the  shop,  and  looked 
so  hungry,  that  a man  shouted  at  him  in  a manner  that 
was  not  meant  to  be  unkind,  but  which  startled  him  much : 
“Vat  for  you  comes  here,  hey  ? Can  you  open  oyshters  i 
Ve  vant  some  one  to  open  two  or  tree  hundert;  ve  have 
one  supper  here  to-night — the  ‘ Bavarian  Briiders'  meet. 
If  you  can  do  the  vork,  you  may  have  von  goot  sqvare 
meal.*'  Tom  hardly  understood  the  man,  but  the  gestures 
aided  him,  and  putting  his  bundle  down,  lie  set  to  work 
on  the  cellar  steps.  Talk  of  farm-work  being  drudgery 
any  more ! In  the  pure,  sweet  October  air  they  were  gath- 
ering apples  for  the  cider-press  to-day.  Tom  remembered 
well  what  would  have  been  his  portion,  as  he  sat  on  the 
dirty  cellar  steps  and  i>egged  away  with  his  oyster-knife. 
It  took  him  a long  while  to  get  the  right  touch,  to  clip  off 
the  muddy  edge  of  the  shells,  to  pry  into  the  bivalve  with- 
out injury  to  the  luscious  morsel  within,  and  then  to  slip 
it  into  the  big  tin  pail  ut  hand.  He  got  a bad  cut  in  the 
palm  as  he  did  it,  but  he  bound  it  up  with  his  handker- 
chief, finished  bis  score,  and  asked  the  man  for  his  dinner. 

“ You  tink  I gif  you  von  plate  und  knife  uud  fork  und 
napkin ; no,  go  to  vork  at  the  oyshters,  und  here  is  brod  a 
blenty.”  8o  he  hod  to  take  his  meal  as  he  could  get  it  on 
the  cellar  stairs,  but  he  stowed  away  enough  to  satisfy 
him  before  he  again  started  on  his  travels.  The  food  re- 
vived his  drooping  spirits,  and  he  made  bold  to  ask  more 
people  for  work.  Some  shook  their  heads  without  a word ; 
some  said,  “ No,  my  boy,”  in  a kind  sort  of  way  that  made 
a lump  come  in  his  throat  ; others  told  him  to  go  to  the 
, place  assigned  to  evil  spirits;  and  others  again  stared  at 
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him  and  passed  on.  This  was  not  very  promising.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  he  was  far  from  the  steam- 
boat landing.  He  knew  nobody,  and  was  just  wondering 
where  he  should  pass  the  night,  when  a boy  with  a box 
strung  by  a leathern  strap  over  his  shoulder  jostled  him. 
lie  was  a rough  fellow,  about  his  own  age,  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  ills  eye  which  emboldened  Tom  to  speak  to  him. 
“ Do  you  know  where  1 can  get  any  work  to  do  f” 

The  boy  put  liis  lingers  aside  of  his  nose,  winked  vio- 
lently, and  made  a grimace,  but  said  nothing. 

“ l*m  in  earnest," said  Tom.  “I  want  work  badly.” 

“ Yes,  in  my  eye!"  was  the  response,  regarding  Tom’s 
more  decent  apparel. 

’ ‘ Oh,  but  I do.  What  is  your  trade  ?” 

"Now  see  here,  feller-citizen,  if  you’ve  any  idea  of 
cornin’  on  my  beat,  1 jist  warn  ye  ye’d  better  git  at  once," 
and  he  shook  his  list  in  Tom’s  face  to  make  the  reply  more 
emphatic. 

" But  I have  not,”  said  Tom,  anxiously.  “ I only  want 
work  of  some  sort,  and  a decent  lodging.  I’m  just  from 
the  country,  and  don’t  know  a soul  in  this  town;  besides, 
I've  hurt  my  hand,  and  it  pains  a good  deal.” 

“ Let’s  see.  I’m  a crack  doctor  on  all  the  fellers'  cuts.” 
Tom  unbound  his  hand,  and  the  youthful  ./Esculupius 
gazed  at  it  with  great  interest. 

“That  ’ll  knock  you  up  yet,"  was  the  comforting  diag- 
nosis, with  a wise  shake  of  the  head.  “Bad  place  to  git 
» cut.  Jim  Jones  luul  one  jist  in  that  spot,  and  it  fester- 
ed. and  hurt  him  so  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.” 
“Pshaw!”  said  Tom. 

“ Ye’d  better  get  yer  granny  to  poultice  it.” 

“I  tell  you  I don't  know  a human  being  in  this  city, 
and  I haven't  an  idea  where*  I ant  going  to  sleep  to-night.” 
The  boy  surveyed  him  doubtfully. 

“You  might  go  to  the  station-house." 

**  Not  if  I know  it,”  said  Tom,  whose  visions  of  grandeur, 
though  dimmer,  were  not  to  be  brought  down  so  low. 

" Then  there’s  the  Newsboys’  Lodging-House.” 

“ Could  I get  in  there  ? But  I don't  know  the  way.” 
“Come  along  with  me;  I’ll  show  yer.  I sleep  there 
most  o'  the  time.  ” 

Tit  is  was,  indeed,  unforeseen  good  fortune,  and  Tom 
embraced  it  heartily.  As  they  walked  along,  Tim  got 
out  of  him  his  whole  story;  and  when  it  was  finished,  he 
said  to  him:  “You  were  a big  fool  to  leave  a good  home 
and  try  your  luck  here.  For  one  that  swims,  a hundred 
sinks.  Why,  half  the  time  I’m  hungry,  and  the  way  we 
fellers  gits  knocked  about  is  jist  awful.” 

They  reached  the  Lodging-House,  and  Toni,  with  his 
companion’s  aid.  registered  his  name,  got  his  ticket,  and 
secured  a bed.  He  was  so  tired  he  could  hardly  speak, 
ami  the  pain  in  his  hand  was  increasing.  In  the  morning 
his  friend  had  gone.  The  matron  seeing  his  suffering 
dressed  his  hand,  and  led  him  on  to  tell  her  who  he  was 
and  what  was  his  errand  to  the  city.  Kindly  and  patient- 
ly, she  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  wrong  of  his  begin- 
ning. the  wickedness  of  leaving  his  aunt  in  ignorance  of 
his  whereabouts,  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  work  one’s  way  up  from  obscurity  to  places 
of  trust  and  honor;  that  if  his  endeavors  were  sanctioned 
by  those  in  authority  over  him,  and  kind  friends  were 
willing  to  assist  him  and  procure  him  occupation,  he  yet 
would  find  that  it  would  only  be  by  patient  labor  and  con- 
stant effort  that  he  could  maintain  himself,  and  that  larks 
ready  cooked  no  longer  dropped  into  open  mouths.  All 
this  and  more  came  home  to  the  sorrowful  Tom  with  great 
force,  for  the  dirt  and  jargon  of  the  city  were  to  him  very 
distasteful.  His  castles  were  crumbling  as  he  wended  his 
way  again  to  the  docks.  It  was  a weary  time  he  had  to 
find  the  boat  which  would  carry  him  hack,  and  it  was  with 
a grieved  spirit  that  he  found  himself  again  at  the  door  of 
the  little  red  house  by  the  hill.  Grieved  and  weary  and 
hungry.  Aunt  Maria,  whose  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 


perceived  him  to  he,  and  with  wonderful  wisdom  she  kept 
1 down  her  questions,  and  silently  made  him  comfortable, 
j Little  Jane  was  full  of  curiosity,  and  more  than  one  neigh- 
bor put  their  heads  in  to  have  a word  to  say. 

A year  afterward,  as  Tom,  Ned  Green,  and  Jonas  were 
■ busy  husking  corn  in  the  calm  stillness  of  the  fall,  when 
I the  stacks  were  all  about  them,  like  Indian  wigwams,  and 
j the  stubble  only  of  the  golden  pumpkins  was  left  in  the 
field,  and  the  beautiful  river  wound  itself  away  in  the  dis- 
l tance,  bearing  all  kinds  of  craft,  Tom  told  them  about  his 
I day  in  the  city,  and  said  he  had  concluded  that  the  eoun- 
i try  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  meant  to  be  a farmer 
| all  the  days  of  his  life. 


A GREAT  CATHEDRAL. 

I REMEMBER  well,  when  a child,  hearing  the  Cathe- 
1 dral  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  spoken  of  as  being  so  im- 
mense that  I thought  of  an  ideal  cathedral  little  less  than 
a mountain  in  size,  and  the  dome  to  be  seen  only  as  if 
looking  at  the  stars.  When  the  real  cathedral  was  seen, 
of  course  that  exaggerated  idea  had  then  long  been  tem- 
l>ered  to  something  like  the  reality.  Yet  it  was  not  with- 
out a certain  pleasure  to  find  that,  to  get  a good  view, 
particularly  of  the  dome,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
from  it  several  miles — to  the  Pincian  hill,  or  a terrace 
of  the  beautiful  Villa  Doria-Pamttli.  The  latter  view  is 
one  of  the  finest,  as  nothing  else  of  all  Rome  is  seen. 
The  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  Nero’s  Circus,  where 
many  Christians  were  martyred,  and  where  the  Apostle 
Peter  is  said  to  have  been  buried  after  his  crucifixion. 
In  the  year  90  an  oratory  was  built  there,  and  in  30(5  Em- 
peror Constantine  erected  a church.  It  was  the  grandest 
of  that  time,  and  exceeded  in  size  all  existing  cathedrals 
except  two,  yet  was  only  half  the  size  of  the  present 
, building. 

This  cathedral  was  begun  in  150(1,  and  after  forty  years 
all  the  foundations  were  not  built.  Then  Michael  An- 
gelo, though  seventy-two  years  old,  was  persuaded  to  be 
| the  architect.  His  predecessor  had  wasted  four  years  in 
! making  a model  of  the  projH>sed  edifice,  at  a great  cost, 
but  he.  with  marvellous  energy,  completed  his  model  in  a 
fortnight.  Though  the  work  went  rapidly  on,  he  knew 
he  could  not  live  to  see  his  cathedral  finished,  and  he  pa- 
, tiently  made  a wooden  model  of  the  great  dome  of  exact 
I proportions.  From  this  model  his  idea  was  carried  out. 

| Twenty  popes  came  and  went,  pressing  the  work  to  com- 
pletion: eighteen  architects  planned  and  replanned,  and 
j expended  $100, 000, OCX.),  brought  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe;  and  a hundred  and  fifty  years  relied  around 
before  St.  Peter’s  was  finished.  Sixtus  V.  employed  six 
hundred  men,  night  and  day,  ceaselessly  at  work  upon 
, the  dome. 

| The  cathedral  was  consecrated  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
i her,  1(526,  the  thirteen-hundredth  anniversary  of  a similar 
rite  in  the  first  cathedral.  It  covers  212,321  square  feet 
! of  ground,  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  next  largest  ca- 
thedral, that  of  Milan,  which  is  a little  larger  than  St. 
Paul’s,  of  London.  Its  length  is  about  equal  to  two  or- 
dinary city  blocks,  its  width  to  that  of  a short  block,  and 
its  total  height  that  of  a long  block,  or  a little  less  than 
| the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  The  circum- 
ference of  the  base  of  the  dome  is  such  that  two  hundred 
ten-year-old  boys  and  girls  clasped  hand  to  hand  would 
j just  about  stretch  around  it.  The  dome  rests  upon  four 
buttresses,  each  seventy  feet  thick,  and  above  them  runs 
a frieze  carved  in  letters  as  high  as  a man.  Then,  one 
above  another,  are  four  gal  lories,  from  the  lower  one 
of  which  a fine  view  of  the  inside  of  the  church  can 
be  had. 

The  little  black  tilings  seen  crawling  on  the  pavement 
away  down  below  are  grown  men  and  women.  The 
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whole  inside  of  the  dome  is  of  mosaic-work,  and  set  in 
this  are  mosaics  of  the  evangelists— colossal  figures,  you 
may  know,  as  the  pen  which  St.  Luke  holds  is  seven  feet 
long. 

The  roof  of  the  cathedral  is  reached  by  means  of 
an  easy  slope,  up  which  one  could  ride  on  a donkey. 
Emerging  on  the  roof,  all  Rome  is  seen,  the  country  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  roof  holds  a number  of  small  domes,  and 
dwellings  for  the  workmen  and  custodians,  who  live  there 
with  their  families.  But  stranger  still  is  a fountain  fed 
from  the  rain  caught  upon  the  roof.  There  we  would  be 
as  high  as  the  top  of  many  church  steeples,  but  away 
above  us,  like  a whole  mountain,  would  rise  the  dome, 
with  a little  copper  bull  on  the  summit.  If  our  courage 
nnd  knees  did  not  fail  us,  we  would  ascend  to  that  ball 
by  staircases  between  the  internal  and  external  walls  of 
the  dome,  aud  find  it  large  enough  to  hold  a score  of 
persons. 

So  vast  is  the  cathedral's  interior  thut  it  lias  an  at- 
mosphere of  its  own — in  winter  slowly  losing  the  heat 
of  the  preceding  summer,  and  in  summer  slowly  warm- 
ing up  for  another  winter.  In  cold  weather  the  poor  of 
Rome  go  there  for  comfort,  os  a Roman  winter  sometimes 
brings  frosty  days  and  ice.  A traveller  says  he  once  saw 
a great  sheet  of  ice  around  the  fountain  before  the  cathe- 
dral. and  some  little  Romans  awkwardly  sliding  on  it. 
For  the  sake  of  doing  what  he  never  thought  to  do  in 
Rome,  he  took  a slide  with  them.  The  mosaic  pictures, 
statues,  and  monuments  are  almost  numberless,  and  the 
pavement  of  colored  marble  stretches  away  from  the 
doors  like  a large  polished  field.  Formerly,  on  Easter 
and  June  28.  the  dome,  fayade,  and  the  colonnades  of  the 
cathedral  were  illumined  in  the  early  evening  by  the 
light  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  lamps.  It  was 
called  the  silver  illumination,  und  is  described  us  having 


been  very  grand  and  delicate.  Suddenly,  on  a given  sig- 
nal, four  hundred  men,  stationed  at  their  posts,  exchanged 
the  lamps  for  lighted  pitch  in  iron  pans  fastened  to  the 
rilw  of  the  dome.  Then  the  dome  shone  afar  as  a splen- 
did flaming  crown  of  light. 


THE  LYNX. 

VN  ugly  and  savage  member  of  the  great  cat  family  is 
the  lynx,  a creature  very  numerous  in  Canada  and  in 
the  wild  forests  of  our  most  northern  States.  It  is  found 
all  over  Northern  Europe  as  well,  and  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland ; a smaller  variety,  called  the  swamp  lynx,  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  some  portions  of 
Egypt. 

The  Canada  lynx  is  a beast  about  three  feet  long,  with 
a .short  stubbed  tail,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
large  wild-cat.  Its  fur,  which  is  short  and  very  thick, 
aud  of  a beautiful  silver  gray,  is  much  used  for  muffs, 
tippets,  and  fur  trimming.  The  lynx  is  a cowardly  beast, 
and  seldom  attacks  anything  larger  than  hares,  squirrels, 
aud  birds.  It  will  sometimes  rob  a sheep-fold,  as  the 
gentle  and  pretty  lambs  have  no  means  of  defense  against 
its  terrible  claws. 

It  is  very  much  hunted  for  its  valuable  fur,  and  some 
years  thousands  of  these  beautiful  skins  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket.  The  ears  are  very  curious,  having  a tuft  of  bristling 
hair  on  the  veryjxrint;  indeed,  this  ear  ornament  is  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  lynx 
tribe. 

The  lurge  and  powerful  dogs  which  are  found  in  Cauada 
aud  the  northern  portions  of  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and 
other  border  States,  where  they  are  used  as  train  dogs  to 
drag  the  mail  sledges  over  vast  wastes  of  snow  during  the 
winter,  are  natural  enemies  of  the  lynx,  ami  pursue  it  fu- 
riously through  the  snow  bound  forests.  Their  loud  bark- 
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iug  often  warns  the  hunter  before  lie  himself  catches  sight 
of  the  game  that  the  desired  prize  is  treed,  and  awaits  its 
fate,  with  arched  back  and  fur  bristling,  after  the  manner 
of  an  enraged  cat. 

The  Canada  lynx  is  a very  stupid  beast,  and  easily 
trapped — a method  of  catching  it  generally  adopted  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  in  this  way  its  beautiful  fur  is 
uninjured  by  bullets. 

The  European  lynx  is  a much  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  ferocious  beast  than  its  Canadian  brother.  Its  great 
hairy  paws  are  like  those  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  also  members  of  the  pussy- 
cat family.  It  lives  in  wild  Siberian  forests  (where  large 
numbers  of  trappers  subsist  on  the  proceeds  of  its  valuable 
fur),  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in 
other  countries  where  wild  forests  exist.  Vast  numbers 
roam  through  the  steppes  of  Asia  and  the  uninhabited 
portions  of  the  Eastern  world. 

So  much  is  this  creature  dreaded  in  Switzerland  for  its 
depredations  on  the  flocks  that  the  shepherds  whose  sheep 
feed  on  the  mountain  pastures  do  all  in  their  power  to 
exterminate  this  cruel  enemy  of  their  fold,  and  u prize  is 
offered  by  the  government  for  every  one  killed. 

Driven  by  hunger,  the  European  lynx  will  often  attack 
deer  and  other  large  animals.  A story  is  told  of  a lynx 
in  Norway  which,  much  against  its  will,  was  forced  to 
take  a furious  ride  on  the  back  of  a goat.  The  winter  had 


been  very  severe,  and  failing  to  find  food  in  the  forests 
and  rocky  barrens,  a young  lynx  spied  a flock  of  goats 
feeding  among  the  dry  stubble  of  a field.  Giving  a quick 
spring,  it  landed  on  the  back  of  a large  goat,  with  the 
purpose  of  tearing  open  the  arteries  of  its  neck— its  meth- 
od of  killing  large  animals.  But  the  goat,  feeling  its  un- 
welcome rider,  set  out  at  a gallop  for  the  farm -yard,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  herd,  all  bleating  in  concert.  The 
claws  of  the  lynx  had  become  so  entangled  in  the  heavy 
beard  of  its  intended  victim  that  escape  was  impossible, 
and  the  farmer  by  a skillfully  aimed  shot  put  an  end  to 
its  life. 

Patience  is  largely  developed  in  the  lynx.  It  will  lie 
stretched  out  for  hours  on  a brunch  of  a tree,  watching 
for  its  prey.  If  anything  approaches,  it  crouches  and 
springs.  Should  tlie  rabbit  or  bird  escape,  the  lynx  nev- 
er pursues,  but  slyly  creeps  back  to  its  branch,  and  re- 
sumes  its  patient  watch. 

When  captured  very  young,  lynxes  may  be  tamed,  and 
have  been  known  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  domes- 
tic animals,  such  as  dogs  and  cats.  But  they  are  never 
healthy  away  from  their  native  woods,  and  usually  die  in 
a short  time.  Even  in  the  wild  state  the  lynx  is  short- 
lived, and  is  said  rarely  to  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
In  confinement  the  lynx  never  thrives.  Specimens  kept 
in  menageries  never  become  friendly,  but  grow  sullen  and 
suspicious.  Spending  the  day  in  sleep,  at  night  they  walk 
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restlessly  up  and  down  their  cage*,  giving  vent  to  hideous 
howls  and  yells. 

The  glistening,  piercing  eyes  of  the  lynx  were  formerly 
the  subject  of  strange  superstitious.  In  the  days  of  Pliny 
it  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  same  name  it  still 
boars.  Specimens  were  first  brought  to  Rome  from  Gaul 
(the  country  now  called  France),  and  so  terrible  was  the 
glaring  eye  that  it  was  said  to  be  able  to  look  through  a 
stone  wall  as  through  glass,  and  to  penetrate  the  darkest 
mysteries.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  expression  “ lynx-eyed,’’ 
which  is  so  often  used  to  indicate  keen  and  sharp  watch- 
fulness from  which  nothing  can  escape. 

THE  DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE. 

BY  MUS.  P.  L.  COLLINS. 

OF  course,  dear  readers,  all  of  you  have  heard  of  the 
Dead-letter  Office  at  Washington,  and  I suppose  you 
have  the  same  vague  idea  that  I had  until  I went  there 
and  learned  better — that  it  is  a place  where  letters  are  sent, 
when  they  fail  to  reach  those  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
ami  are  thence  returned  to  the  writers.  Really,  now,  I 
believe  this  is  what  most  grown-up  people  think  too;  but 
in  truth,  it  is  such  a wonderful  place  that  I am  sure  you 
will  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  of  some  of  the  things 
you  may  find  there,  and  I think  when  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington it  will  be  one  of  the  first  places  you  will  wish 
to  visit. 

Probably  you  have  never  written  a great  many  letters, 
and  I do  not  doubt  that  each  one  had  its  envelope  neatly 
addressed  by  your  father  or  mother,  while  you  stood  by  to 
see  that  it  was  well  done.  I hope,  too,  that  in  due  time 
your  letters  hail  the  nice  replies  they  deserved.  You 
would  have  been  much  disappointed  if  any  of  them  had 
been  ‘'lost  in  the  mail,’’  as  people  say.  wouldn't  you  i 
You  will  not  forget  your  stamp,  I am  sure,  after  I have 
related  the  following  incident: 

There  was  once  a little  girl,  only  ten  years  old,  who  was 
spending  six  months  in  the  city  of  New  York,  just  pre- 
vious to  sailing  for  Europe.  Her  heart  was  filled  with 
love  for  her  darling  grandpapa,  whom  she  had  left  in  New 
Orleans,  and  she  wrote  to  him  twice  every  week.  Her 
letters  were  in  the  French  language  ; at  least,  the  one  that 
I saw  was,  and  it  began  " Cher  Gr&ndp&re  cheri.”  She 
said,  “I  hope  that  you  have  received  the  slippers  I em- 
broidered for  you,  and  the  fifteen  dollars  I sent  in  my  last 
letter  to  have  them  made.’’  But,  alas!  the  package  con- 
taining the  slippers  had  reached  the  "cher  grandpere 
cheri,”  while  the  letter  and  money  were  missing.  Then 
this  old  gentleman  wrote  to  the  Dead-letter  Office,  and 
said  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  his  granddaughter’s  letters 
he  had  ever  failed  to  receive ; that  it  could  not  have  been 
misdirected;  and  his  carrier  hail  been  on  the  same  route 
for  many  years,  so  he  knew  him  to  be  honest;  therefore 
the  money  must  have  been  mysteriously  swallowed  up  in 
the  D.  L.  O. 

W hat  was  to  bo  done  ? Do  you  imagine  the  Dead-letter 
Office  shook  in  its  shoos  ? 

Not  a bit  of  it.  It  turned  to  a big  book,  and  found  a 
number  which  stood  opposite  the  little  girl’s  letter,  and 
then  straightway  laid  hands  upon  the  letter  itself,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  indignant  "gr&tidpdre.” 

Now  why  all  this  trouble  and  delay,  and  saying  of 
naughty  things  to  the  D.  L.  0.,  without  which  lie  might 
never  liavc  seen  either  his  letter  or  his  money  ? Simply 
this:  the  dear  child  had  dropped  her  letter  into  the  box 
without  a stump. 

You  will  lie  surprised  to  learn  that  something  over  four 
millions  of  letters  are  sent  to  the  Dead-letter  Office  every 
year. 

There  are  three  things  that  render  them  liable  to  this: 
first,  being  unclaimed  by  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed; second,  when  some  important  part  of  the  address 


is  omitted,  as  James  Smith.  Maryland;  third,  the  want  of 
postage.  All  scaled  letters  must  have  at  least  one  tliree- 
cent  stamp,  unless  they  an*  to  be  delivered  from  the  same 
office  in  which  they  art*  mailed,  when  they  must  have  a one 
or  a two  cent  stamp,  according  to  whether  the  office  has  car- 
riers or  not. 

For  the  second  cause  mentioned  almve  about  sixty-five 
thousand  letters  were  sent  to  the  Dead-letter  Office  during 
the  past  year;  for  the  third,  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
three  thousand  had  no  address  whatever. 

When  these  letters  reach  the  Dead-letter  Office,  they 
are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  viz..  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  the  latter  being  returned  unopened  to  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  started. 

The  domestic  letters,  after  l>eing  opened,  are  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  contents.  Those  containing  money  are 
called  "Money  Letters;”  those  with  drafts,  money -or- 
ders, deeds,  notes,  etc.,  "Minor  Letters:”  und  such  as  in- 
close receipts,  photographs,  etc.,  "Sub-Minors.”  Letters 
which  con  tin  n any  tiling,  even  a postage-stamp,  are  record- 
ed, and  those  with  money  or  drafts  are  sent  to  the  post- 
masters where  the  letters  were  first  mailed,  for  them  to 
find  the  owners,  and  get  a receipt.  From  $35,000  to 
$50,000  come  into  the  office  in  this  way  during  the  year; 
but  a large  proportion  is  restored  to  the  senders,  and  the 
remainder  is  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  Post-office  Department 

When  letters  contain  nothing  of  value,  if  possible  they 
are  returned  to  the  writers.  There  are  clerks  so  expert  in 
reading  all  kinds  of  writing  that  they  can  discern  a plain 
address  where  ordinary  eyes  could  not  trace  a word.  For 
instance,  you  could  not  make  much  of  this: 


V\/\A£ 


A dead-letter  clerk  at  once  translates  it : 
Mr.  IIcinuMUi  King, 

Tobacco  .Stick, 

Dorchester  County, 
Maryland. 


And  such  spelling!  Would  you  ever  imagine  that  Gal- 
veston could  be  tortured  into  " Calresdon,”  Connecticut 
into  "Kanedikait,”  and  Territory  into  "Teartoir”? 

Recently  the  Postmaster-General  has  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  very  strict  orders  about  plain  addresses,  and  a 
great  many  people  have  tried  to  be  witty  at  his  expense. 
I copied  this  address  from  a postal  card: 


Aid ci i Simmons, 

Savannah  Township, 

Ashland  County,  State  of  Ohio; 

Age  29;  Occupation,  Lawyer; 

Politics,  Republican ; 

Longitude  West  from  Troy  2’ ; 
Street  Main 
No.  249; 

Box  1(K*. 


Color,  White ; 

Sex,  Male; 

Ancestry,  Domestic. 

tor  President  1SH0,  V.  8.  Grant ! 


About  once  in  two  years  there  is  a sale  of  the  packages 
which  are  detained  in  the  office  for  the  same  reason  that 
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letters  are.  All  tlie  small  articles  are  placed  in  envelopes, 
on  which  are  written  brief  descriptions  of  their  contents. 
Any  one  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  examining  them  be- 
fore purchasing.  There  are  thousands  of  these  packages, 
containing  almost  everything  you  can  think  of.  I glanced 
over  an  old  catalogue,  and  selected  at  random  half  a doz- 
en things  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  endless  variety : 
Florida  beans,  surgical  instruments,  cat-skin,  boy’s  jacket, 
map  of  the  Holy  Land,  two  packages  of  corn  starch,  and 
a diamond  ring — in  truth,  as  the  chief  of  the  D.  L.  0.  ! 
says  in  his  report,  “everything  from  a small  bottle  of 
choice  perfumery  to  a large  box  of  Limburger  cheese.'* 

But  there  were  two  things  that  nobody  would  ever  buy, 
so  this  great  institution  was  obliged  to  keep  them.  One 
was  a horrid,  grinning,  skeleton  head,  that  had  been  sent 
to  Dr.  Gross,  the  eminent  Philadelphia  surgeon;  but  the 
box  being  nailed  so  that  the  postmaster  could  not  exam- 
ine its  contents  without  breaking  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
charge  letter  rates  of  postage,  which  the  doctor  refused  to 
pay ; consequently  it  found  a proper  resting-place  in  the 
house  appropriated  specially  to  dead  things. 

Occupying  the  same  shelf  are  several  glass  jars  contain- 
ing serpents  of  various  sizes  preserved  in  alcohol.  These 
snakes  were  received  at  tho  D.  L.  O.  in  two  large  tin 
cans,  the  ends  of  which  were  perforated  to  admit  air.  * 
They  were  addressed  to  a professor  in  Germany.  It  could 
not  be  ascertained  at  what  office  they  had  been  mailed. 
There  were  seventeen  in  all,  hut  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
were  dead. 

System,  punctuality,  industry,  belong  to  the  Dead-let- 
ter Office.  It  seems  to  embrace  every  other  branch  of 
business,  and,  as  I have  shown  you,  even  to  know  how  to 
treat  such  unwelcome  guests  as  a nest  of  live  serpents. 

HOW  MOTHER  ROBIN  CALLED  A NEW  MATE. 

BY  E.  JAY  BDWARD& 

V FRIEND  of  mine  has  a robin’s  nest  that  he  guards 
with  very  great  care,  and  about  which  he  tells  a 
story  to  all  the  young  and  old  people  who  call  upon  him.  I 
“There  is  a romance,”  he  says,  as  he  shows  you  the  , 
nest,  “about  this,  and  if  you  want  to  hear  it,  I will  tell  it  > 
to  you.** 

“ It  was  a good  many  years  ago,”  my  friend  begins, 
“that  this  nest  was  made.  There  came  one  morning 
early  in  April  two  robins  to  the  big  fir-tree  in  frout  of  my 
window'.  One  of  them  had,  as  sure  as  you  live,  a club- 
foot,mnd  lie  hobbled  about  upon  it  in  a very  lively  man- 
ner, and  I know  that  it  was  this  one— Mr.  Robin,  I call 
him — that  fixed  upon  the  precise  place  for  the  nest.  For 
he  whetted  his  bill  upon  a bough  a great  many  times,  and 
then  he  danced  upon  it  with  one  foot  and  the  other,  as 
thougli  trying  its  strength,  and  at  last  he  flew  up  to  Mrs. 
Robin,  who  was  standing  on  the  limb  above  looking  at 
him.  My  window  was  open,  and  I heard  him  peeping 
the  gentlest  little  song  to  her  that  you  can  imagine.  Then 
she  jumped  down  upon  the  limb,  rubbed  her  hill  upon  it, 
and  danced,  while  he  looked  at  her,  and  after  she  had 
done  these  things  she  sang  the  same  little  melody.  Aft- 
er that  they  flew  away  with  great  speed,  and  the  next  that 
I saw  of  them  they  were  working  with  might  and  main, 
bringing  twigs,  moss,  twine,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  until 
at  last  they  had  the  nest  made.” 

Now  my  friend,  when  he  gets  so  far  in  his  story,  always 
stops  a moment  and  laughs,  though  you  can  not  see  any- 
thing to  laugh  at.  But  he  looks  closely  at  you,  and  just 
as  soon  as  he  observes  the  surprise  that  your  eyes  show, 
he  says:  “I  ought  to  say  right  here  that  my  mother  had 
a very  choice  piece  of  lace,  a collar  or  something  of  that 
sort,  that  was  washed  and  put  out  upon  a little  hush  to 
dry  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  decided  to 
build  the  nest  in  the  fir-tree.  A great  fuss  was  made  that 
evening  because  the  lace  collar  could  not  be  found,  and 


mother  wanted  the  police  called,  so  that  the  thief  might 
he  arrested  and  the  collar  got  hack,  for  that  collar  was 
worth,  I have  heard,  a great  many  dollars.  But  the  police 
never  found  the  thief. 

“Now  I will  go  on,  with  my  story,”  always  continues 
my  friend,  and  he  generally  takes  the  nest  in  his  hands  at 
this  time.  “ Well,  after  this  nest — this  is  the  very  one  I 
hold  in  my  hand — was  built,  you  never  saw’  a more  atten- 
tive lover  than  this  Mr.  Robin.  He  would  hop  about 
with  liis  club-foot,  and  seem  to  put  his  eye  right  upon  an 
angle-worm’s  cave  every  time  he  flew’  down  to  tho  ground, 
and  you  might  see  him  from  early  morning  to  sunset  fly- 
ing back  and  forth  with  his  mouth  full  of  good  things  for 
Mrs.  Robin,  and  he  would  feed  her  as  she  sat  upon  the  nest. 

“ One  day  he  seamed  specially  excited  and  happy;  you 
could  hear  him  singing  in  tho  tree  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore, and  I could  see  from  my  window  the  cause  of  his 
joy.  Four  yellow  mouths  were  put  up  to  receive  the 
dainties  he  had  brought,  and  then  I knew  that  the  little 
robins  had  come.  Well,  old  Mr.  Robin  was  so  excited 
that  he  did  not  see  our  cat  stealthily  coming,  as  he  was 
pulling  away  at  a very  long  angle  worm.  Pussy  had  him 
in  her  mouth  before  he  could  even  give  a warning  cry, 
and  the  last  1 saw  of  Mr.  Robin  was  the  club-foot  that 
hung  out  of  Puss's  mouth. 

“ By-and-by  Mrs.  Robin  seemed  to  get.  hungry,  and  I 
heard  her  uttering  two  strange  notes  that  I had  never 
heard  before,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  sound  just  os 
though  she  was  saying,  ‘Come  here!  come  here!*  Of 
course  that  was  not  what  she  said,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  notes  meant  just  that,  and  that  every  robin  that 
might  have  heard  them  would  have  understood  them  as  a 
call  for  help.  But  no  robin  came.  It  rained  all  that  day, 

■ and  poor  Mrs.  Robin  kept  up  that  cry,  and  her  young  ones 
continually  thrust  their  bills  from  beneath  her  hotly,  and 
I opened  them.  I could  not  help  them,  of  course,  for  little 
birds  would  rather  starve  than  be  fed  by  anyone  hut  their 
parents. 

“ Now  I am  coming  to  the  strangest  part  of  my  story,” 
my  friend  always  says  when  he  reaches  this  point.  “ The 
next  morning  was  clear,  and  I happened  to  be  up  early. 
Old  Mrs.  Robin  had  begun  her  plaintive  call.  Suddenly 
I saw  a great  many  robins — not  less  than  twenty,  I should 
say— that  had  come  together  from  some  place,  and  rested 
upon  the  branches  of  a great  elm-tree  that  was  only  a few 
yards  away  from  the  fir-tree.  Of  all  the  noises  I ever 
heard  from  birds,  those  that  these  robins  made  were  the 
strangest.  At  last  they  were  quiet,  and  two  of  them 
flew  off  to  the  fir-tree,  and  cautiously  made  their  way  to 
the  nest.  Mrs.  Robin  looked  at  them,  and  sang  a little 
trill.  One  of  the  visitors,  with  much  shaking  of  his  head, 
sang  something  in  reply,  and  then  the  other  one  did  the 
same  thing.  Mrs.  Robin  repeated  her  trill,  and  then  she 
hopped  up  to  the  branch  above,  and  sang  another  note  or 
two,  and  the  smaller  of  the  two  robins  took  his  place  be- 
side her.  Then  the  other  robin  flew  away  to  his  compan- 
ions, and  after  singing  a little,  they  all  went  off  together. 

“When  I looked  back  to  the  nest.  Mrs.  Robin  sat  there 
perfectly  quiet,  and,  not  more  than  a minute  after,  the  new 
Mr.  Robin  brought  a worm,  and  he  was  from  that  time 
until  the  little  ones  got  their  feathers  and  flew  off  as  kind 
and  attentive  to  Mrs.  Robin  as  hail  been  poor  old  club- 
footed Mr. 

“Now  isn’t  tills  a pretty  love  story  ?”  iny  friend  in- 
quires, and  of  course  you  say  it  is,  and  then  ask  him  why 
he  laughed,  and  what  his  mother’s  lace  collar  had  to  do 
with  it.  and  he  will  answer  you  in  this  way: 

“ Look  in  the  nest.  See  what  lies  on  the  bottom,  where 
the  little  robins  nestled.  I got  the  nest  after  they  all  flew 
away  together,  and  there  in  the  bottom  was  my  mother's 
lace  collar,  not  good  to  wear  any  longer,  so  I have  let  it 
stay  there  ever  since.  Do  you  suppose  young  robins  ever 
had  such  a costly  bed  ?’* 
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CHARLEY  RENNET’S  GHOST  STORY. 

BY  MBS.  MARGARKT  KYTISGE. 

“IT  is  a Kin  to  steal  a pin, 

J.  As  well  os  any  greater  thing/' 

sang  little  A1  Smith,  in  a loud,  shrill  voice. 

“ Very  good  sentiment,  but  very  poor  rhyme,”  drawled 
Hen  Rowe  (whose  father  was  a poet),  patting  the  singer's 
ilaxen  head  in  a patronizing  manner. 

“Talking  of  stealing,”  said  Charley  Bennet,  dropping 
the  pumpkin  he  was  turning  into  a lantern,  “did  1 ever 
tell  you  fellers  about  the  time  I went  down  to  old  Pop 
Robins’s  to  steal  apples,  and  came  back  past  the  barn  where 
the  horse-thief  hung  himself  years  and  years  ago,  'cause  he 
knew  the  constables— they  called  'em  constables  in  those 
times — were  after  him,  and  that  he'd  be  hung  by  somebody 
else  if  he  didn't  ? No  ? Here's  a ghost  story  for  you,  then, 
and  I hope  it  will  be  a warning  to  you  all  never  to  take 
anything  that  doesn’t  belong  to  you,  ’specially  apples. 

“ You  see,  Billy  Evans  and  I were  staying  with  our  folks 
at  the  hotel  in  Bmmblewood  that  summer,  and  about  two 
miles  away  was  Pop  Rob- 
ins’s farm.  He  used  to 
bring  eggs  and  chickens 
and  vegetables  and  fruit 
to  the  hotel ; and,  oh  my  1 
wasn’t  he  stingy  ? — you'd 
better  believe  it.  He 
wouldn't  even  give  you 
two  or  three  blackberries, 
and  if  you  asked  him  for 
an  apple,  he’d  tremble  all 
over.  A reg'lar  old  miser 
hr  was,  with  lots  of  money, 
and  a bully  apple  orchard. 

4 Let’s  go  there  some  night 
and  help  ourselves,’  says 
Billy  Evans,  one  day. 

4 Dogs,’  says  I.  ‘Only 
one,’  says  lie;  ‘I  know 
him,  and  so  do  you — old 
Bnaggletooth  ; I gave 
him  almost  all  the  meat 
we  took  for  crab  bait  the 
■day  we  didn't  catch  any.’ 

4 All  right,’  says  I. 

4‘  But  when  the  night 
we’d  agreed  on  came,  Billy 
l»a*l  cousins — girls — down 
from  New  York,  and  he 
had  to  stay  home  and  en- 
tertain them.  I don’t  care  much  for  girls  myself,  and  I 
was  afraid  they  might  want  me  to  help  entertain  them 
too,  so  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  down  to  Pop  Robins's 
alone.  It  was  a splendid  night;  the  moon  shone  so  bright 
that  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day.  I scudded  along,  whis- 
tling away,  until  I got  within  half  a mile  of  the  orchard, 
and  then  I stopped  my  noise  and  walked  as  softly  as  pos- 
sible, till  I came  to  the  first  apple-tree.  I shinned  up  that 
tree  in  a jiffy  (old  Snaggletooth  didn't  put  in  an  appear- 
ance), filled  niv  bag  with  jolly  fat  apples,  and  slid  down 
again.  But  when  I came  to  lift  the  bag  up  on  my  shoul- 
der, I found  it  was  awful  heavy  to  carry  so  far,  and  I was 
just  agoing  to  dump  Home  of  the  apples  out,  when  I re- 
membered all  of  u Hudden  that  if  I cut  across  the  meadow 
to  the  plan^-roud,  I could  gel  back  to  the  hotel  in  a little 
more  than  half  the  time  it  would  take  to  go  the  way  I came. 

“So  I shouldered  my  load,  and  was  nearly  across  the 
meadow  before  I thought  of  the  haunted  barn  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  wasn’t  a nice  thing  to  remember;  hut  I wasn't 
Agoing  to  turn  back,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  and  I tried  to 
whistle  again,  when  all  at  once  that  thing  A1  Smith  was 
singing  just  now  popped  into  my  head,  and  say  a I to 


myself,  ‘That's  so,  Charles  F.  Bennet;  you  and  your 
chums  may  think  it’s  great  fun  to  help  yourselves  to 
other  people's  apples  and  water-melons  and  such  things, 
but  it's  just  as  much  stealing  as  though  you  went  into  a 
roan's  house  and  stole  his  coat.’  It  doesn't  seem  as  t>ad 
when  you’re  going  for  ’em ; but  when  you’re  coming  back, 
up  a lonely  road,  all  alone,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a lot  of 
stolen  apples  on  your  back,  and  a haunted  barn  not  far 
off,  it  seems  worse. 

“All  the  same,  I held  on  to  the  apples.  And  when  I 
faced  the  barn  I determined  I'd  whistle  if  I died  in  the 
attempt;  but,  boys,  I don’t  believe  anybody  could  have 
told  that  ‘Yankee  Doodle’  from  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne.’  I 
tell  you  my  heart  jumped  when  I passed  the  tumble- 
down  old  place;  but  it  stood  still  when,  as  I marched  up 
the  plank-rood,  I heard  a step  behind  me.  I wheeled 
around  in  an  instant,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
The  moon  shone  as  bright  as  ever,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen ! * I must  have  imagined  it,'  says  I to  myself, 

and  I walked  a little  faster,  listening  with  all  my  might, 
and  sure  enough  pat,  pat,  pat,  came  the  step  after  me. 

Again  I wheeled  round. 
Not  a thing  did  I see. 
And  again  I started  on, 
the  apples  growing  heav- 
ier and  heavier.  Pat,  pat, 
pat,  came  the  step.  It 
wasn't  like  a human  step. 
That  made  it  more  dread- 
ful. ‘ It  m ust  be  the  ghost,  ’ 
I thought  : and  I don’t 
mind  telling  you,  fellers, 
1 never  was  so  frightened 
in  my  life.  The  time  I 
fell  overboard  was  noth- 
ing to  it.  I made  up  my 
mind,  when  I reached  the 
bridge  that  crossed  a little 
brook  near  our  hotel,  I'd 
streak  it  «I  hadn't  exactly 
run  yet,  for  I was  saving 
my  strength  till  the  last). 
But  before  I got  to  the 
bridge,  says  I to  myself — 
and  I must  have  said  it 
out  loud,  though  I didn’t 
mean  to  — * Perhaps  he 
wants  the  apples.* 

“ 4 Apples  I*  repeated  a 
hoarse  voice,  with  a hor- 
rid laugh. 

“I  tell  you,  boys,  those  apples  flew,  and  I flew  too. 
Over  the  bridge  I went  like  lightning,  and  ran  right 
into  Barney  Reardon,  one  of  the  stable-men,  who  was 
coming  to  look  for  me.  ‘ Something  has  followed  me,’ 
I gasped,  * from  the  haunted  barn — the  ghost!’  ‘ Did  you 
sec  it  ?’  says  he.  ‘No,’  says  I,  ‘ though  I turned  round  a 
dozen  times  to  look  for  it.  But  I heard  it  pat,  pat.  pat. 
behind  me  all  the  way.’  ‘ And  it's  behind  you  now,’ 
says  Barney,  bursting  into  a loud  laugh.  I jumped 
about  six  feet.  * There  it  is,’  says  Barney,  roaring  again, 
and  pointing  to — Pop  Robins's  tame  raven!  The  sly  old 
thing  looked  up  at  me.  nodded  its  shining  black  head, 
croaked  ‘Apples!’  and  walked  off.  It  had  followed  me 
from  the  barn,  and  every  time  I wheeled  quickly  round, 
it  hopped  just  as  quickly  behind  me,  and  so  of  course  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  long  road  and  the  moonlight  on  it. 
But  I never  want  to  be  so  scared  again,  and  if  ever  any  of 
you  boys  go  for  anything  belonging  to  other  people,  don’t 
you  count  mo  in.” 

“ What  became  of  the  apples  f”  asked  Jerry  O'Neil. 

“If  you'd  ’a  been  there  I could  have  told  you,"  said 
Charley. 


*• 4 THERE  IT  18/  SAYS  BARNEY." 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  BELL  BUILT; 

©r,  tit  Sat  EnS  ot  a SLItttc  Ctrl's  EciRaitce. 


Sitting  alono  iu  the  fire-light’s  flare, 
This  is  the  house  that  Bell  built. 


This  is  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 
That  lived  in  the  bouse  that  Bell  built. 


This  is  the  gimlen  fresh  and  fair, 

Where  played  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 
That  lived  in  the  house  that  Bell  built. 


These  are  the  peaches  sweet  and  rare. 

That,  grew  in  the  garden  fresh  and  fair, 
Where  played  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 
That  lived  in  the  house  that  Bell  built. 

This  is  the  great  and  terrible  bear, 

That  ate  the  peaches  sweet  and  rare. 

That  grew  iu  the  garden  fresh  and  fair, 


Where  played  the  girl  with  the  golden  hair. 
That  lived  iu  the  house  that  Bell  built. 


This  is  the  prince  with  noble  air, 

Who  killed  the  grout  and  terriblo  bear, 

That  ate  the  peaches  sweet  and  rare. 

That  grew  in  the  garden  fresh  and  fair, 
Where  played  the  girl  witli  the  goldeu  hair. 
That  lived  in  the  house  that  Bell  built. 


This  is  the  wedding  beyond  compare, 

In  which  the  prince  of  noble  air, 

Who  killed  the  great  and  terrible  bear. 
That  ate  the  peaches  so  sweet  and  rare. 
That  grew  in  the  garden  fresh  and  fair, 
Murrh-d  the  girl  with  the  gulden  hair, 
That  lived  iu  the  house  that  Bell  built. 


This  is  the  house-maid,  Biddy  McNair, 

With  face  so  red  and  arms  so  bare, 

Who  took  the  poker  without  a care, 

And  slew  the  prince  of  noble  air. 

Who  killed  the  great  and  terriblo  bear. 
That  ate  tho  peaches  so  sweet  and  rare, 
That  grew  iu  the  garden  fresh  and  fuir, 
And  married  tho  girl  with  the  golden  hair. 
That  lived  in  the  house  that  Bell  built. 
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Flower-Pots  for  Rooms.— Fill  a pot 
with  coarse  moss  of  any  kind,  in  the  sumo 
manner  as  it  would  he  tilled  with  earth, 
aud  place  a cutting  or  a seed  in  this  moss: 
it  will  succeed  admirably,  especially  with 
plants  destined  to  ornament  a drawing- 
room. In  Bitch  a situation  plants  grown 
in  moss  will  thrive  better  than  in  garden 
mould,  aud  possess  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  not  causing  dirt  by  the  earth  wash- 
ing out  of  them  when  watered.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  practice  seems  to  be  this: 
that  moss  rammed  into  a pot,  and  subject- 
ed to  continual  watering,  is  soou  brought 
into  a state  of  decomposition,  when  it  be- 
comes a very  pure  vegetable  mould ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  very  pure  vegetable 
mould  is  the  most  proper  of  all  materials 
for  the  growth  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
plants.  The  moss  would  also  not  retain 
more  moisture  than  precisely  the  quantity 
best  adapted  to  the  absorbent  powers  of 
the  root — a condition  which  can  scarcely 
be  obtained  with  any  certainty  by  the  use 
of  earth. 

The  Advantages  of  Foreign  Tongues.  — 

In  the  Letter a of  Charles  Dickeuit,  recently 
published,  occurs  this  pleasant  child’s  sto- 
ry : “I  heard  of  a little  fellow  the  other 
day  whose  mamma  had  been  telling  him  ! 
that  a French  governess  was  coming  over  I 
to  him  from  Puris,  and  had  been  expa- 
tiating on  the  blessings  and  advantages  t 
of  having  foreign  tongues.  After  leaning  I 
his  plump  little  check  against  the  window  ! 
glass  in  a dreary  little  wuy  for  some  min- 
utes, he  looked  round,  and  inquired  in  a 
general  way, and  notas  if  it  Imd  any  special  1 
application,  whether  she  didn’t  think  * that  j 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  a great  mistake 
altogether.’ n 


VamoOwvx*.  Wacoisotos  Tkskitoet. 

Mamma  takes  the  /ill tar,  papa  the  Weekly 
and  Magazine,  I have  the  first  and  sec- 
ond numbers  of  Young  People.  I like  it  very 
much,  but  I like  “The  Brave  Swiss  Boy”  the 
best.  I am  ten  years  old.  I saw  in  your  letter 
to  us  that  you  wanted  us  to  write  to  your  pa- 
per. I think  it  must  have  been  very  funny  to 
conic  across  the  plains  in  a wagon.  I came 
across  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  (where  I 
was  born),  in  the  cars,  and  not  in  the  long  trains 
of  wagons, 

Oro  Brown  read  “Two  Ways  of  Putting  It," 
from  the  first  number  of  Young  People,  in  school 
lust  Friday. 

The  pel*  I have  are  gray  and  Maltese  kittens. 
I did  once  have  a chicken  that  would  come  and 
cat  wheat  out  of  my  hand,  uud  fly  into  my  arm*. 

JcUA  B. 

I lii’e  a little  way  from  Scranton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  a friend  takes  Harper' a Young  PtvjJe 
for  tue.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  fun  trying 
to  draw  a pig  with  my  eye*  shut.  It  is  very 
funny  to  sit  down  with  your  eyes  shut  and  try 
to  feed  another  persou  with  a spoon.  Daisy. 

Midulstown,  New  Tour. 

I wanted  to  write  to  yon,  and  tell  you  how 
much  I liked  your  nice  paper.  I like  the  story 
of  “The  Brave  Swiss  Boy"  best.  I live  with 


my  grandpa  and  grandma,  who  are  very  good 
to  me,  and  I love  them  very  much.  Please  print 
this,  and  oblige  Hairy  W.  T. 

Pretty  communications  are  received  from 
Frederick  B.,  Brooklyn, Now  York ; Perkin* 
S.,  New  York  city;  Annie  L.,  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut;  Mary  E.  R.,  Albany, 

I New  York;  Mabel  L., New  York  city;  and 
| Lottie  8.  B..  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

| A.  M.  8. — Aa  it  may  interest  other  young 

i readers,  wo  print  the  whole  list  of  portrait* 
on  the  United  States  postage-stumps  in  use 
; at  present,  ns  well  us  the  one  you  require : 

1 One  cent,  Franklin;  two  cent,  Jackson; 

| three  cent,  Washington  ; five  cent.  General 
I Taylor;  six  cent,  Lincoln ; seven  cent,  Stan- 
ton ; ten  cent,  Jefferson  ; twelve  cent,  Clay ; 

I fifteen  cent,  Webster;  twenty-four  cent, 

| Scott;  thirty  cent,  Hamilton;  ninety  cent, 

J Commodoro  O.  H.  Perry. 

Bkskik  G. — Y’our  “ Bran  Pnddiug”  is  ex- 
cellent, but  it  came  too  late  for  use.  We 
shall  reserve  it  for  next  Christ  mas,  as  it  is 
good  enough  to  keep. 

Correct  answers  to  Christinas  Puzzle  in 
No.  8 are  received  from  Charlie  G.  G.,  Gua- 
fiie  L.,  Birdie  G\,  J.  N.  I).,  Fred  A.  O.,  Her- 
bert W.  B.,  Emily  J.  M.,  Nina  B.  F.,  Willie 
CM  Herbert  H.,  Isabella  C.  Van  B.,  aud 
William  \V,  F.  Thu  answer  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  number. 

Tub  following  easy  puzzles  from  very- 
young  readers  are  offered  for  other  very- 
young  readers  to  solve  : 

No.  1. 

WOW)  Sqi'ABX. 

My  first  i*  a battle. 

My  second  in  a girl’s  name. 

My  third  is  not  cooked. 

K.  8.  (nine  years  old). 

No.  2. 

ENIGMA. 

Mv  first  is  in  stove,  but  not  in  coal. 

My  secoud  is  in  pit,  but  not  in  bole. 

My  third  is  in  rod,  but  not  in  pole. 

My  fourth  is  in  bear,  and  also  in  mole. 

My  fifth  is  in  bead,  but  not  in  scroll. 

My  sixth  is  in  steal,  and  also  in  stole. 

If  you  can  not  guess  this,  you  are  not  witty, 

For  my  whole  is  found  in  every  city. 

C.  G.  (eleven  years  old). 

No.  3. 

NUMERICAL  CllAltADK. 

I am  a word  of  10  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4 is  a kind  of  labor. 

My  8,  9,  10  is  a weight. 

My  6,  5,  7 is  what  a boy  Of  a certain  race  is 
often  called. 

My  whole  was  a great  man.  It.  D.  C. 

No.  4. 

NUMERICAL  CHARADE 

I am  a word  of  0 letters. 

My  1,  ft,  2 is  a noun. 

My  3,  4,  5 is  a biped. 

My  6,  1,  2 is  a verb. 

My  whole  is  a city  in  Kuropc.  F.  C. 

No.  5. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  cold,  but  not  in  hot. 

My  second  is  in  pan,  but  not  in  pol. 

My  third  i*  in  nap,  but  not  in  sleep. 

My  fourth  is  in  sold,  but  not  in  keep. 

My  fifth  is  in  flute,  but  not  in  drum. 

My  sixth  is  in  example,  but  not  in  sum. 

My  whole  is  useful  in  the  dark.  M.  L. 


No.  0. 

DOUI1LK  ACROSTIC. 

A girl’s  name.  A measure.  A fine  net.  A 
girl’s  name.  A verb.  An  explanation.  The 
answer  U two  cities  of  the  United  States. 

M.  L 

No.  7. 

RIDDLE. 

Decline  ice-cream.  M.  L. 

No.  8. 

NUMERICAL  CHARADE, 

I am  composed  of  1 8 letters. 

My  17,  18,  9 is  the  Latin  name  of  an  animal. 
My  16,  10,  4,  18,  A is  a young  animal. 

My  14,  11  is  a prefix 

My  0, 2, 12,  7 is  a word  applied  to  old  clothes. 
My  1,  ft,  3 i*  a pronoun. 

My  15  is  a rowel. 

A good  many  little  folks  like  rav  whole  very 
* M.  E.  R 

Ana  wen  to  the  above  puzzles  will  l»e 
given  in  Young  People  No.  15. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPEB'S  YOiG  PEOPLE. 

IIarpkb's  Yocno  Pmm.E  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
payable  in  ad  ranee,  postage  fete- . 

Single  Copies §0  04 

One  Subscription,  one  year....  1 fti) 

Five  Su bscriitios*,  om<?  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  l>egin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  1*  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  alter  tlie  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  lie  mnde  by  POST -OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of 
ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  aud  character  of  the  c Iren  1st  ion  of 
Hammer's  Yocim*  pRori.K  will  render  it  a dn*i-class 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  up. 
proved  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  two  In- 
side pages  at  7B  cents  per  line. 

Address 

HARPER  Sc  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  T. 


A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  1880  ONLY. 

CF*  1!  asm's  Yocno  Prun.*  and  Uabi-ws’s 
Waam.r  wifi  be  tent  to  any  address  far  one  year, 
commencing  tr ilk  the  fire*  y timber  gf  Hai»«s*b 
Wckki.v  for  January,  1890,  on  receipt  <if  $6  00  for 
the  licti  Periodicals. 


FRAGRANT 

S0Z0D0NT 

I*  a composition  of  tin?  purest  and  choicest  in- 
gredient* of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cleaiw- 
w,  beautifies,  and  preserves  the  TEETH, 
harden*  and  invigorate*  the  gum*,  and  ooohi 
and  ref  real  w*  the  mouth.  Every  ingredient 
of  this  Balsamic  dentifrice  bn*  a bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  Teeth  and  fail  mu. 
Impure  Breath,  caused  by  neglected 
teeth,  catarrh,  tobacco,  or  spirit*,  is  not  only 
neutralised,  but  rendered  fragrant,  by  the 
dully  use  of  SOZODONT.  It  is  os  hum- 
ice*  os  water,  and  baa  been  Indorsed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Sold  by 
druggists. 


PLAIN  FOB  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  with 

Song*  ami  Choruses,  adapt ed  for  Private  The- 
atrical*. With  tin?  Music  and  nocewsarv  directions 
for  getting  them  up.  Sent  on  receipt  of  SO  cent*, 
by  11 A 1*1* Y HOURS  COMPANY,  No.  B Heckman 
Street.  New  York.  Rend  your  address  for  a Cata- 
logue of  Tableaux.  Charade*,  Pantomime*.  Play*. 
Reciters,  Masks,  Colored  Fire,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  or,  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Rending, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lank,  i 
ftOO  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12'tiu, 

(’loth,  03  r,o. 

Bobinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Damkl  Dkkoe.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  Swiss  Family  Bobinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  or,  Adven-  ! 
lures  of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  lSmo,  Cloth,  01  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
lUino,  Cloth,  01  50. 

Sand  ford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sand  ford  and  Merton.  By 
Thou  as  Day.  lBmo,  Half  Bound,  75  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Xrw  York. 

CAT-  I|  ,*  ura*  4t  B»htiiiii»  will  win t any  <f  the 
abut*  iwrtfl  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  tbe  print. 

The  Fairy  Books. 

THE  PRINCESS  IDLE  WAYS.  By  .Mr*.  W.  J. 
Hays.  Illustrated.  Iftmu,  Cloth,  76  cents. 

THE  CAT8KILL  FAIRIES.  By  VraoisiA  W. 
Jomksox.  8v«,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Gill  Edges, 
$3  00.  

FAIRY  BOOK  ILLUSTRATED.  Itono,  Cloth, 

*i  ax  

PUSS-CAT  MEW,  and  other  New  Fairy  Stories  for 
my  Children.  By  K.  II.  KxA-rcnitULL-lIraa*- 
m,  M.P.  Illustrated.  ISnio,  Cloth,  01  SX 

FAIRY  BOOK.  Th*  Bot  Popular  Fairy  Stories 
(■elected  nml  rendered  anew.  By  the  Author 
of  “ John  Halifax."  Illustrated.  12roo,  CloUi, 
§1  ».  

FAIRY  TALES  By  Jba*  MaoIu  Translated  by 
Maby  L.  Boom.  Illustrated.  lino,  Bevelled 
Edges,  tl  75 ; Gilt  Edges,  83  ttV. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  By  t.  La- 
iiooi.ayb.  Translated  by  Mary  L Booth.  Il- 
lustrated. lrtmo,  Clutb,  Bevelled  Edged,  £'J  00 ; 
Gi'.t  Edge*,  $i  M. 

TIIE  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE.  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Illustrated. 

gqiara  Mm  B|  Cloth,  $1  oo. 

FOLKS  AND  FAIRIES.  Stories  for  Little  Chil- 
dren. By  Leer  Ciaspau  Cowroar.  Illiisira- 
U*d.  Square  4to,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BROWNIE,  a*  Told 
to  my  Child.  By  the  Author  of ’‘John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth, 
90  rents. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  Tort. 

BT  Aral  bg  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Stale*,  on  receipt  <f  the  price. 


“A  look  beyond  the  jmiU  of  critic  ism." 

N.  Y.  I)au.y  GBAruic. 

THE 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East, 

ADVENTURES  OK 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

TlluMtratod,  ttvo,  Cloth,  ©3  OO. 

A more  attractive  book  for  buy*  and  girls  can 
scarcely  !>c  imagined.— .V.  J’.  Time*. 

The  best  thing  for  a boy  who  cununt  go  to  China 
and  Japan  i*  to  get  thi*  book  and  rend  it — Phila- 
delphia ledger. 

Juvenile  literature  seems  to  have  come  to  a cli- 
max in  this  book.  In  literary  quality  end  In  mate- 
rial form  It  ia  n decided  Improvement  on  anything 
of  the  kiud  ever  before  produced  in  America.  ~.V.  1*. 
Journal  of  Com  merer. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  entertaining  books  | 
for  young  people,  both  iu  text,  illustrations,  and  | 
binding,  which  has  ever  come  to  our  table.— Provi- 
dence 1‘rewt. 

I’.MW.mI  ,J  HAKI'KII  A RlttiTIIEKS.  X.  T.  | 

Z1f~ Sent  bg  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  >f  the 
United  Stales,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 

WHAT  MR.  DARWIN  SAW 

III  II Ik  Voyage  Round  the  World 
In  the  Ship  “ Bungle.” 

ADAPTED  FOR  YOUTHFUL  READERS. 

lllMMtrated,  8vo,  Cloth,  S3  OO. 

A capital  book  on  natural  history  for  young  rend- 
ers.— Hartford  Courant. 

A superb  volume  tilled  with  maps  and  pictures 
of  benetr,  birds,  and  Ashes,  as  well  aa  the  faces 
of  all  sorts  of  mat),  and  with  all  (his  a most  delight- 
ful story  of  real  travel  round  the  world  by  a very 
famous  naturalist. — CAristinn  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Intelligent  boy  or  girl  the  book  will  be  a 
perfect  bonanza.  * * * Every  statement  it  contains 
may  be  accepted  a«  accurately  true.  • • • This  book 
shows  once  more  that  truth  is  stranger  than  Action. 
— Philadelphia  Sorih  American. 

It  cun  scarcely  be  opened  anywhere  without  con- 
veying interest  and  instruction.—#.  .V.  Tunes,  Phils. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHER*,  New  York. 

ZW“  Sent  by  wail,  jrtrtag*  prepaid,  to  any  jnrt  if  the 
United  .SYaf«,  an  receipt  of  the  price. 

“-4  nice  Gift  for  Children " 

Pirrsurnuii  Telsobai-u. 

THE  PRINCESS  IDLEWAYS, 

A FAIRY  .STORY. 

Illuatrntocl,  ltlmo,  Cloth,  70  cent*. 


Written  in  n simple  bat  charming  manner,  and  Il- 
lustrated by  beautiful  pictures,  so  that  a youngster 
just  past  the  Brut  rending- book  would  appreciate 
every  word. — Christian  Intelligence r,  N.  Y. 

The  Illustrations  are  worthy  of  special  commen- 
dation. Any  so  airy,  pretty,  and  full  of  grace,  have 
rarely  appeared  in  any  American  book  for  children. 
—Hartford  Courant. 

The  language  in  which  it  ia  told  i«  so  pare  and 
agreeable,  that  parent*  and  goad  bachelor  ancles 
will  Aud  it  a pleasure  to  read  it  idond  to  the  little 
ones. — Doston  Courier. 


Published  by  I1AKPEB  A BROTHERS.  N.  I. 

Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  fi*  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 


“A  mod  enchanting  story  for  boys." 

Pinsnrcoii  Tklmj»ami. 


AN  INVOLUNTARY  VOYAGE, 


By  LUCEEN  BIAET, 

Author  of  “ Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist N 
TRANSLATXJJ  by 

Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY  and  Mr.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


II.USTKATKI). 


lUmo,  Cloth.  SI  SO. 


A very  charming  book,  brimming  fnll  of  adren- 
t ii res.  and  has  not  an  uninteresting  page  between 
it*  covers.— DaUimore  ti alette. 

A book  that  is  at  once  novel  and  entertaining. 

• • • All  the  book  is  lively,  and  the  voyagers  have 
some  adventures,  the  telling  of  which  Isaseutcrialn- 
ing  as  any  book  of  Jabs  Verne’*,  tieside*  having 
nothing  iu  them  that  I*  improbable  or  extravagant. 
— Philadelphia  Thilletin. 

A most  enchanting  story  for  boy*.  * * * It  Is  a 
•lory  of  adventure,  and  also  contains  much  interest- 
ing and  useful  information.— Pittsburgh  Telegraph. 

A narrative  crowded  with  adventure,  told  in  the 
lively  and  graphic  style  for  which  the  French  writers 
of  book*  for  boys  are  so  noted.— Ctevelamt  UrrakL 
One  of  the  most  attractive  book*  of  the  season. 

• • • Spirited  sketches  of  travel  nnd  adventure  on 
the  ocean  ware,  among  the  Islands  and  on  southern 
roasts,  All  these  chapter*.  But  the  main  point  which 
gives  them  tbeir  highest  flavor  is  the  experience  of 
naval  warfare  during  our  late  civil  conflict.—  Ob- 
eerrer,  N-  Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  N.  Y. 

%W~  Sent  by  mad,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  jxtrt  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 


A BOOK  FOB  EVERYBODY. 


Ninth  Edition  now  Ready. 

HOW  TO  GET  STRONG,  AND 
HOW  TO  STAY  SO.  By  Wiluak 
| Dlaikik.  With  Illustration*.  Ititno,  (loth, 

01  00. 

Your  book  1*  timely.  Its  large  circulation  cannot 
fall  to  be  of  great  public  benefit.  — Rev.  11k»uy 
Waxp  Br.rnir.it. 

It  is  a book  of  extraordinary  merit  in  matter  and 
style,  nud  does  yoa  great  credit  as  n thinker  niul 
writer.  — Hon.  Calvin  E.  Pxatt,  of  the  Sew  York 
Supreme  Bench. 

A capital  little  treatise,.  It  ia  the  very  book  for 
' ministers  to  study. —Rev.  Tucouoax  L.  CvTUto, 

I D.D.,  In  Xrw  York  Kcamielirt. 

| It  i»  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
| useful  books  on  this  topic  which  have  aver  been 
published  in  Ibis  country.— -Y.  )*.  Homing  Erjirto*. 

We  know  of  no  man  In  America  more  capable  of 
i writing  each  a book,  or  who  has  n better  right  to 
do  so. — Hutland  Daily  Herald  and  Globe. 

It  will  pay  any  person— whether  a farmer  or  Inw- 
y«r,  laborer  or  idler,  school-girl  or  housewife  -to 
' buy  nnd  read  It,  and  follow  it*  teachings.  —Spring- 
' field  Union. 

A veritable  treasury  of  mnscnlnr  common-sense, 
j —Charted' m JfatS  and  Courier. 


PabUahsd  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

zr  Sent  by  mail,  pontage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  tm  receipt  if  the  price. 
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Cmiooun  Na  *.  “ You  batter  jet  ont  of  the  way!" 

TIIE  EGG  TOMBOLA. 


and  affection,  to  which  Mr.  Stephens  became  very  strongly 
attached.  While  Mr.  Stephens  wiw  iu  Washington,  Kio  staid 
with  Linton  Stephens,  at  Sparta,  Georgia,  until  his  master  re- 
turned. Mr.  Stephens  would  usually  come  on  dnritig  the  ses- 
sion of  Greene  County  court,  where  Liuton  would  meet  him, 
having  Kio  with  him  in  his  buggy,  and  the  dog  would  then  re- 
turn with  his  master.  When  this  had  happened  once  or  twice, 
the  dog  learned  to  expect  him  on  these  occasions.  The  cars 
usually  arrived  at  about,  nine  o’clock  at  night.  During  the 
evening,  Kio  would  be  extremely  restless,  and  at  the  first,  sound 
of  the  approaching  train  lie  would  rush  from  the  hotel  to  the 
ddpdt,  and  in  a few  seconds  would  know  whether  his  master 
was  on  the  train  or  not,  for  he  would  search  for  him  through 
all  the  ears.  Hu  was  well  known  to  the  conductors,  and  if  the 
train  happened  to  start  before  Kio  bad  finished  his  search,  they 
would  stop  to  let  him  get  out.  But  wheu  his  search  was  suc- 
cessful, his  raptures  of  joy  at  seeing  his  master  again  were  real- 
ly afTectiug.  His  intelligence  was  so  great  that  he  seemed  to 
understand  whatever  was  said  to  him;  at  n word  he  would  shut 
a door  as  gently  as  a careful  servant  might  have  done,  or  would 
bring  a cane,  hat,  or  umbrella.  He  always  slept  in  his  master's 
room,  which  he  scarcely  left  during  Mr.  .Stephens's  attacks  of 
illness.  In  a word,  Mr.  Stephens  found  iu  him  a companion 
of  almost  human  intelligence,  and  of  unbounded  affection  and 
fidelity,  and  the  tie  between  the  man  and  the  dog  was  strong 
and  enduring. 

“For  nearly  thirteen  years  lie  was,''  nays  Mr.  Stephens,  “my 
constant  companion,  when  at  home,  day  and  night,  and  until  he 
became  blind,  a few  yearn  ago,  he  always  attended  me  wher- 
ever I went,  except  to  Washington.  You  may  well  imagine, 
then,  how  I miss  him! — miss  him  in  the  yard,  iu  the  house,  iu 
iny  walks;  for  though  blind,  he  uacd  to  follow  me  about  tbc  lot 
wherever  I went.  When  1 was  reading  or  writing,  he  was  al- 
ways at  my  feet.  At  night,  too,  his  lied  was  the  foot  of  my  own. 
His  beautiful  w hite  thick  coat  of  wool  was  soft  as  silk.  Who 
that  knew  him  as  1 did  could  refrain  from  shedding  a tear  for 
poor  Rio  ?” 

Of  course  he  was  properly  interred,  in  a coffin,  in  the  gardeu, 
and  placed  in  the  position  in  which  he  usually  slept,  with  hia 


AVERY  amusing  toy  can  lie  made  out  of  an  egg,  to  resemble 
Fig.  1 in  our  picture.  The  one  from  which  our  drawlug  is 
copied  was  constructed  in  half  an  hour.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
this:  Get  a clean,  well-shaped  fresh  egg.  With  a strong  needle 
make  a hole  at  each  end  about  the 
size  of  a large  shot,  then  suck  out 
the  contents  of  the  egg.  Now  you 
have  the  hollow  shell.  Through 
one  of  the  holes  drop  iu  about  half  a 
ten-spoonful  of  shot  and  the  same 
quantity  of  pellet*  of  bees-wax  or 
tallow.  Now  take  a small  bit  of 
bread  and  work  it  betweeu  the 
fingers  till  it  becomes  a paste; 
with  this  stop  up  the  hole  at  the 
big  end  of  the  egg.  Then  pro- 
cure  A enp  of  boiling  water,  and 
hold  the  egg  in  it  tiH  the  wax  is 
melted,  taking  care  to  hold  it  quite  upright,  so  that  all  the 
shot  will  settle  in  the  big  end.  This  will  take  about  live 
minutes.  Then  hold  the  egg  in  very 
cold  water  till  the  wax  has  cooled. 

This  will  take  about  five  minutes  more. 

You  will  now  find  that  the  egg  will  stand 
upright  on  the  table,  no  matter  in  what 
posit iou  you  may  lay  it  down.  The  uext 
thing  is  to  paint  or  draw  on  it  the  fig- 
ure of  an  old  gentleman  like  our  picture, 
and  you  have  IheTotnbola  complete.  If 
the  figure  be  painted  with  oil-colors,  the 
Tomliola  can  he  made  to  perform  his 
pranks  iu  a basin  of  water. 

Fig.  '1  shows  the  interior  of  the  egg 
Aud  the  position  of  the  shot  and  wax. 


face  on  his  forty  feet. 

The  smartest  Newfoundland  dog  yet  discovered  lives  at  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts.  He  meets  the  newsboy  at  the  gate  every 
morning, and  carries  liis  master’s  paper  into  the  house;  that  is, 
he  did  so  till  the  other  day, when  liis  master  stopped  taking  the* 
paper.  The  uext  morning  the  dog  noticing  the  boy  passing  on 
the  other  side  without  leaving  the  newspaper,  went  over  ami 
took  tho  whole  buudle  from  him,  aud  curried  them  into  the 
house.  That’s  the  kind  of  dog  he  is. 


Fig*. 


STORIES  OF  DOGS. 

WE  are  snre  nil  young  people  will  read  with  pleasure  the 
following  description  of  a very  remarkable  dog  which 
belonged  to  the  lion.  Alexander  11.  Stephens.  This  dog,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Stephen  a,  was  a very  large  and 
flue  white  poodle,  named  Kio,  a dog  of  unusual  intelligence 


Ike  amt  Tommy  know  that  Annt  Patty  la  awfully  scared  of  Tramps,  and  so  they 
rlj  up  this  figure,  and  knock  at  the  door.  Dreadful  mean,  wasn't  it  ? 
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OUR  OWN  STAR. 

“ ,4  S we  have  already,"  began  the  Professor,  “had  a talk 
about  the  stars  in  general,  let  us  this  morning  give 
a little  attention  to  our  own  particular  star.” 

“ Is  there  a star  that  we  cun  call  our  own  ?”  asked  May, 
with  unusual  animation.  “ How  nice  ! I wonder  if  it 
can  be  the  one  1 saw  from  our  front  window  last  evening, 
that  looked  so  bright  and  l>eautiful  ?” 

“ I am  sore  it  was  not,”  said  the  Professor,  * ‘ if  you  saw 
it  in  the  evening,” 

“ Is  it  hard  to  see  our  star,  then  ?”  she  said. 

“By  no  means,”  replied  the  Professor;  “rather  it  is 
hard  not  to  see  it.  But  you  must  be  careful  about  looking 
directly  at  it,  or  your  eyes  will  be  badly  dazzled,  it  is  so 
very  bright.  Our  star  is  no  other  than  the  sun.  And  we  ( 
are  right  in  calling  it  a star,  because  all  the  stars  are  suns, 
and  very  likely  give  light  and  heat  to  worlds  as  large  as  our  | 
earth,  though  they  are  all  so  far  off  that  wo  can  not  see  j 
them.  Our  star  seems  so  much  brighter  and  hotter  than  , 
the  others,  only  because  it  is  so  much  nearer  to  us  than 
they  are,  though  still  it  is  some  ninety-two  millions  of 
miles  away.” 

“ How  big  is  the  sun  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“You  can  get  the  clearest  idea  of  its  size  by  a compari-  j 
son.  The  earth  is  7920  miles  in  diameter,  that  is,  as  mea-  I 
sured  right  through  the  centre.  Now  suppose  it  to  be  only 
one  inch,  or  about  as  large  as  a plum  or  a half-grown 
peach;  then  we  would  have  to  regard  the  sun  as  three 
yards  in  diameter,  so  that  if  it  were  in  this  room  it  would 
reach  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.” 

“ How  do  they  And  out  the  distance  of  the  sun  ?”  asked 
Joe. 

“Until  lately,"  replied  the  Professor,  “the  same  meth- 
od was  pursued  as  in  surveying,  that  is,  by  measuring  lines 
and  angles.  An  angle,  you  kuow,  is  the  corner  made  by 
two  lines  coming  together,  as  in  the  letter  V.  But  that 
method  did  not  answer  very  well,  as  it  did  not  make  the 
distance  certain  within  several  millions  of  miles.  Quite 
recently  Professor  Newcomb  has  found  out  a way  of  mea- 
suring the  sun’s  distance  by  the  velocity  of  its  light.  He 
has  invented  a means  of  learning  exactly  how  fast  light 
moves;  and  then,  by  comparing  this  with  the  time  light 
takes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  us,  he  is  able  to  tell  how  far 
off  the  sun  is.  Thus,  if  a man  knows  how  many  miles  lie 
walks  in  an  hour,  and  how  many  hours  it  takes  him  to 
walk  to  a certain  place,  he  can  very  easily  figure  up  the 
number  of  miles  it*is  away.” 

“Why,”  said  Gus,  “that  sounds  just  like  what  Boh 
Stehhins  said  the  other  day  in  school,  lie  has  a big  silver  j 
watch  that  lie  is  mighty  fond  of  hauling  out  of  his  pocket  j 
before  everybody.  A caterpillar  came  crawling  through 
the  door,  and  went  right  toward  the  teacher’s  desk  at  the  J 
other  end  of  the  room.  ‘Now,’  said  Boh,  ‘if  that  fellow  j 
will  only  keep  straight  ahead,  I can  tell  how  long  the  room 
is.'  So  out  came  the  watch,  and  Boh  wrote  down  the  time 
and  how  many  inches  the  caterpillar  travelled  in  a minute. 
But  just  then  Sally  Smith  came  across  his  track  with  her 
long  dress,  and  swept  him  to  Jericho.  We  boys  all  laugh- 
ed out;  Sally  blushed  and  got  angry ; and  the  teacher  kept 
us  in  after  school.” 

“ Astronomers  have  the  same  kind  of  troubles,”  said  the 
Professor.  “They  incur  great  labor  and  expense  to  take 
some  particular  observation  that  is  possible  only  once  in  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  for  only  a few  minutes.  And 
after  their  instruments  are  all  carefully  set  up,  and  their 
calculations  made,  the  clouds  spread  over  the  sky,  and 
hide  everything  they  wish  to  see.  People,  too,  are  very 
apt  to  laugh  at  their  disap}>ointmcnt. 

“ There  would,  however,  be  no  science  of  astronomy  if 
those  who  pursued  it  were  discouraged  by  common  diffi- 
culties. To  explain  the  heavenly  bodies  they  sometimes 
try  to  make  little  systems  or  images  of  the  sun  and  the 


planets;  hut  they  are  never  able  to  show  the  sizes  and 
distances  correctly.  If  they  were  to  begin  by  making  the 
sun  one  inch  in  diameter,  t hen  the  earth  would  have  to  be 
three  yards  off,  and  as  small  as  a grain  of  dust;  some  of 
the  planets  would  have  to  be  across  the  street,  and  others 
away  beyond  the  opposite  houses.  So  when  you  look  at 
these  little  solar  systems,  as  they  are  called,  you  must  re- 
member that  the  sizes  and  distances  are  all  wrong. 

“Still,  you  can  get  from  them  some  idea  how  the  sun 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  the  earth  and  other  planets  go 
round,  and  how  the  earth,  while  going  round  the  sun,  keeps 
also  turning  itself  around.  You  have  seen  how  a top,  while 
spinning,  sometimes  runs  round  in  a circle.  That  is  just 
the  way  our  earth  does.  Aud  if  you  imagine  a candle  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  that  the  top  makes,  you  will  see 
why  it  is  sometimes  day  and  sometimes  night.  When  the 
side,  of  the  earth  we  are  on  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  we 
have  day ; and  when  we  have  spun  past  the  sun,  night 
comes. 

"The  sun  seems  to  go  |>ast  us,  and  people  used  to  think 
it  really  did.  But  we  know  now  that  it  is  as  if  we 
were  in  a rail-car,  and  the  trees  and  houses  seemed  to 
be  rushing  along,  when  we  ourselves  are  the  ones  that 
are  moving.  The  sun  and  all  the  stars  seem  to  move 
through  the  sky  from  east  to  west ; but  it  is  only  our 
earth  that  is  turning  itself  the  other  way,  and  carrying  us 
with  it.” 

“ What  makes  summer  and  winter  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“I  think  that  the  top  will  help  you  to  understand  that 
too.  You  have  noticed  that  when  it  spins  it  does  not  al- 
ways stand  straight  up,  but  often  leans  over  to  one  side. 
So  sometimes  the  upper  part  of  it  would  be  over  toward 
the  candle,  and  sometimes  over  away  from  it.  The  earth 
leans  over  too  in  this  same  manner;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  summer  and  winter.  When  by  this 
leaning  our  part  of  the  earth  is  toward  the  sun,  we  get 
more  heat,  and  have  a warm  season ; when  we  are  leaning 
away  from  the  sun,  aud  are  more  in  the  shadow,  the  cold 
weather  cornea,  and  continues  until  we  get  into  a good  po- 
sition to  be  warmed  up  again. 

“A  kind  Providence  brings  this  all  around  very  regu- 
larly, and  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  kept  so  long  in 
the  cold  that  we  would  freeze  to  death.  Everything  works 
like  a clock  that  is  never  allowed  to  run  down  or  get  out 
of  order.  In  spinning,  the  earth  carries  us  round  twelve 
or  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  railway  train  has  ever 
yet  been  made  to  run ; and  in  making  its  circle  round  the 
sun,  it  moves  as  fast  os  a shot  from  a gun.” 

“Oh!  oh!”  exclaimed  the  children;  and  Joe  asked. 
“Why  are  we  not  all  dashed  to  pieces  ?” 

“ Because.”  said  the  Professor.  “ we  do  not  run  against 
anything  large  enough  to  do  any  harm ; and  we  do  not  re- 
alize how  fast  we  are  moving,  or  that  we  are  moving  at 
all.  because  we  do  not  pass  near  anything  that  is  standing 
still.  You  know  that  in  riding  we  look  at  the  trees  and 
fences  by  the  road-side  to  see  how  rapidly  we  are  going. 
The  hills  in  the  distance  do  not  show  our  spe«*d,  but  seem 
to  be  following  us.  Unless  we  look  outside  we  can  not 
know  anything  about  it,  excepting,  perhaps,  we  may  guess 
from  the  noise  and  jostling  of  the  vehicle.  But  as  the 
earth  moves  Bmoothly  and  without  the  least  noise,  we 
would  think  it  stood  entirely  still  did  not  astronomers  as- 
sure us  of  its  wonderfully  rapid  motion.  It  t<x>k  them  a 
great  while  to  find  it  out.  When  they  began  to  suspect 
it  there  was  a great  dispute  over  it.  Home  said  it  moved; 
others  said  it  did  not.  The  two  parties  were  for  a time 
very  bitter  against  each  other;  but  now  all  agree  in  the 
belief  of  its  rapid  motion.” 

“ A queer  thing  to  quarrel  about.  I must  saj',”  remark 
ed  Gus.  * 4 1 wouldn’t  have  cared  a straw  whether  it  moved 
or  not.  if  I could  only  have  been  allowed  to  move  about 
oil  it  as  I pleased.” 

“I  hope  you  are  not  getting  uneasy,  Gus,”  said  Joe. 
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“ There  is  evident  reason/'  observed  Jack,  “to  suspect 
that  his  appreciation  of  the  marvels  of  science  is  insuffi- 
cient to  preserve — ” 

“Oh,  bother!  Jack,  don't  give  us  your  college  stuff 
now,  after  the  Professor  has  told  us  so  much.  We  like  to 
hear  him.  of  course.  I do,  for  one,  a great  deal  better  than 
I thought  I should.  But  then  a fellow  cau't  help  getting 
tired.” 

BABY'S  EYES. 

When  the  baby’s  eyes  are  bine, 

Tliiuk  we  of  a summer  day, 

Violets,  and  dancing  rills. 

When  the  baby’s  eyes  are  gray, 

Doves  and  dawn  are  brought  to  mind. 

Brown — of  gentle  fawns  we  dream, 

And  ripe  nuts  in  shady  woods. 

Black — of  midnight  skies  that  gleam 
With  bright  stars.  But  blue  or  gray, 

Black  or  brown,  like  flower  or  star. 

Sweeter  eyes  can  never  be 
To  mamma  thau  baby's  are. 

(Began  in  No.  11  of  HAsm’s  Yocsa  Prnri.E,  Janniry  IB.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“ Infinite  riches  in  a little  room.” 

THE  words  of  the  wise  old  woman  of  Hollowbush  were 
true,  then.  Here  was  a place  where  gems  were  more 
abundant  than  flowers;  and  as  the  child  stood  on  the 
threshold  gazing  into  the  diminutive  but  wondrously 
beautiful  apartment  that  had  opened  so  suddenly  before 
her.  she  saw  that  she  was  indeed  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  a king. 

The  walls  were  of  pure  white  marble,  studded  with  dia- 
monds, and  from  the  ceiling,  which  she  could  almost 
touch  with  her  hand,  hung  slender  chandeliers  of  the 
same  material.  In  each  of  these,  instead  of  lamps,  were 
innumerable  sapphires,  throwing  a soft  blue  light  over  ( 
all  the  place.  In  every  stone  a star  seemed  to  be  burning 
steady  and  clear  and  wonderfully  brilliant.  It  was  the 
asteria,  or  star  sapphire,  which  was  alone  considered  wor- 
thy to  light  even  the  outer  courts  of  the  king  over  a coun- 
try so  rich  in  gems  as  this. 

The  child  clapped  her  hands,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
shouted  with  delight  if  she  had  not  found  herself  encir- 
cled by  tiny  men,  all  looking  exactly  alike,  and  all  wink- 
ing and  blinking  at  her  just  as  the  gate-keeper  had  done. 

Before  she  could  speak,  or  even  clap  her  hands  a second 
time,  they  had  entirely  surrounded  her,  joining  hands, 
and  wheeling  round  and  round,  singing  as  they  went : 

44  Workers  are  we — one,  Iwo,  three— 

Ami  merry  men  all,  us  you  wre,  us  you  see ; 

Deep  under  the  ground. 

Where  jewels  are  found. 

We  work,  und  we  sing 
While  we  dance  in  a ring. 

But  a mortal  has  come  to  the  caves  below. 

So,  merry  men  all,  bow  low,  Itour  low, 

For  our  eisicr  she’ll  be— one,  two,  three.” 

Three  times  did  these  strange  and  merry  little  people 
sing  their  song,  and  three  limes  did  they  whirl  around 
the  new-comer,  thus  introducing  themselves  and  welcom- 
ing her  to  their  dominions. 

Then  one  of  them,  but  whether  the  gate-keeper  or  an- 
other she  could  not  tell,  stepped  forward,  ami  making  a 
low  bow,  said,  “ 1 am  the  king  of  the  mineral- workers  and 
the  workers  in  stone.  These  are  my  people;  but  because 
you  are  a mortal,  we  one  and  all  bow  before  you.” 

At  these  words  all  the  little  people  bowed  and  waved 
their  hands.  Then  the  king  continued : 

“Henceforth  you  are  to  be  known  as  the  Princess 


Bebd;”  and  he  mounted  a marble  footstool  that  stood 
close  by,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  plucing  on  the  head  of 
the  new-made  princess  a tiny  coronet  of  pearls.  Dumb 
with  astonishment,  the  Princess  Bebe  listened  quietly  to 
all  that  was  said  to  her,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  awuy 
by  one  of  the  little  men,  who  had  been  appointed  her 
chamberlain. 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  she  was  glad  enough  to  be 
shown  to  her  own  room,  that  she  might  think  over  the 
many  wonderful  things  which  she  had  seen. 

But  here  were  new  wonder  and  new  richeB. 

Instead  of  being  covered  with  a carpet,  the  floor  was 
laid  in  squares  of  jasper,  the  windows  were  of  pure  whito 
crystal  instead  of  glass,  ami  the  curtains  were  made  of  a 
line  net-work  of  gold,  caught  back  with  a double  row  of 
amethysts. 

The  furniture  was  of  gold  and  silver,  exquisitely  carved, 
and  the  quilt,  which  lay  in  stiff  folds  over  the  bed.  was  a 
marvel  of  beautiful  colors  that  seemed  to  be  now  one  thing 
and  now  another. 

The  Princess  Beb£  held  her  breath.  “It  will  be  like 
going  to  sleep  on  a rainbow,1'  she  said  to  herself,  for  the 
opal  l>ed  was  full  of  changing  colors,  now  red,  now  green, 
and  then  purple  and  soft  rose-pink,  and  then,  perhaps, 
green  again.  “There  was  never  anything  so  beautiful 
as  this!”  exclaimed  the  princess,  throwing  herself  down; 
but  the  next  moment  she  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation, 
for  there  was  neither  warmth  nor  softness  in  the  opal 
bed,  and  she  lay  awake  all  night,  alternately  shivering 
and  crying. 

“ I won't  stay  in  this  place  another  moment,"  she  said, 
the  next  morning,  when  the  chamberlain  knocked  at  her 
door. 

The  chamberlain  bowed,  and  held  before  her  a silver 
cup  filled  with  jewels.  “ These  are  a present  from  the 
king  to  the  Princess  Bebe,”  he  said,  holding  it  up  for  her 
inspection. 

There  was  first  of  all  a diamond  necklace,  just  what 
she  had  been  wishing  for;  then  there  were  ear-rings  and 
bracelets  of  lapis  lazuli  of  a beautiful  azure  color;  string 
after  string  of  pearls;  emeralds  set  in  buckles  for  her 
shoes;  amethysts;  sapphires  as  blue  as  the  sea;  and  last  of 
all  a large  topaz,  which  shone  with  a brilliant  yellow 
light,  as  if  it  had  been  sunshine  which  some  one  had 
caught  and  imprisoned  for  her. 

The  Princess  Bebe  forgot  for  a moment  her  liard  lied 
and  sleepless  night,  and  ran  to  the  king  to  thank  him  for 
his  presents. 

“I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  pleased  with  your 
new  home,"  said  the  king,  graciously.  "Did  the  princess 
sleep  well  during  the  night  ?" 

“ Oh,  not  at  all  well,'1  she  answered,  forgetting  her  er- 
rand. “And  I was  very  cold,  besides.” 

“ Cold  ? cold  ?”  said  the  king,  sharply.  “ We  must  see 
to  that." 

Turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  who  held  a crystal 
cup  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  the  royal  family, 
he  took  from  it  a stone  of  a dark  orange  color,  and  said, 

“This  is  a jacinth,  my  dear  princess.  Whenever  you 
are  cold,  you  have  only  to  rub  your  bands  against  it,  and 
you  will  feel  a delicious  sense  of  warmth  stealing  through 
your  limbs.” 

The  princess  rubbed  her  hands  against  the  smooth  stone 
as  the  king  suggested ; but  she  almost  immediately  throw 
it  away  again,  crying  out  with  twin. 

“ Oh.  I don’t  like  it  at  all,” she  exclaimed.  “It  pricks 
and  hurts.” 

“It  is  nothing  hut  the  electricity, "answered  the  king. 
“You  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  I have  no  doubt 
will  be  quite  fond  of  your  electrical  stove.” 

“I  don't  want  to  get  accustomed  to  it,”  answered  the 
princess.  “ I want  to  go  home.” 

Then  the  king's  face  grow  dark,  and  his  pale  blue  eyes 
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winked  und  blinked  until  they  shone  like  two  blazing 
lights. 

“No  one  conies  into  our  country  to  go  away  again," 
he  Baid  at  length.  “You  are  the  Princess  Bebe,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  mineral -workers  and  the 
workers  in  stone,  and  with  him  you  must  stay  for  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

In  spite  of  her  diamond  necklace,  the  princess  was  act- 
ually crying,  although  it  is  almost  past  belief  that  any 
one  with  a diamond  necklace  could  cry;  but  the  merry 
little  mineral-workers,  seeing  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  crowd- 
ed around  her,  and  tried  their  best  to  comfort  her. 

“Come  into  the  garden," said  one;  and  “Come  to  the 
gold  chests,"  said  another,  “and  see  the  diamonds." 

“Diamonds!"  exclaimed  the  princess,  angrily  and  un- 
gratefully : “ I hate  the  very  sight  of  them.  But  I would 
like  to  see  the  garden,"  she  added,  more  gently. 

Aleck,  the  gate-keeper,  offered  to  act  as  escort,  and  the 
princess  dried  her  eyes.  He  at  least  was  her  friend,  she 
thought;  and  on  the  way  to  the  garden,  being  very  hun- 
gry, she  ventured  to  ask  him  when  they  were  to  have 
breakfast. 


“I  AM  TUB  KINO  OF  THE  MINERAL  WORKERS.” 


“ Breakfast !"  he  said.  44  Why,  we  don’t  have  breakfasts 
here." 

“ Well,  then,  dinner,”  suggested  the  princess,  meekly. 
“Nor  dinners  cither,"  replied  the  little  man.  “Why 
should  we  have  dinners  ?" 


“ But  at  least  you  have  suppers,”  said  tike  princess,  des- 
perately, and  feeling  ready  to  cry  again. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of?”  asked  the  gate-keeper, 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

Then  the  princess  grew  angry. 

“ What  am  I thinking  of?"  she  cried,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  “ I am  thinking  of  something  to  eat — that's  what 
I'm  thinking  of,  and  I'm  almost  starved." 

The  little  gate-keej>er  looked  up,  with  a curious  smile  on 
his  face,  and  answered : 

“Well,  then,  my  dear  princess,  if  that  is  what  makes 
you  unhappy,  pray  don’t  think  of  it  any  more.  No  one 
ever  eats  anything  here.  Indeed,  I can  not  imagine  any- 
thing more  absurd.” 

Then,  being  at  heart  a very  kind  and  obliging  little  per- 
son, he  came  close  to  the  princess,  and  said : 

“I  am  sorry  for  you — indeed  I am,  but  don't  give  way 
to  tears.  They  won't  turn  stones  into  bread.  I beseech 
you,  my  dear  Princess  Bel)£,  to  look  at  our  fruit  trees  and 
flowers.  They  are  considered  very  beautiful.  I have  no 
doubt  but  the  sight  of  them  will  help  you  to  bear  this 
strange  feeling  which  you  call  hunger.”  Then,  kissing 
the  princess’s  hand,  he  added:  “I  must  leave  you  now 
and  go  to  the  gate.  Amuse  yourself  in  the  garden,  my 
dear  princess,  till  I return.  ” 

It  was  a wondrously  l»euutiful  garden,  as  any  one  could 
see.  but  somehow'  the  Princess  Beb£  did  not  get  much 
comfort  from  it. 

“Oh.  if  those  were  only  real  apples!"  she 
sighed,  for  there  were  what  seemed  to  be 
apple-trees  in  great  abundance.  But  the 
apples  were  of  malachite — 
a hard  opaque  stone  of  two 
shades  of  green— and  when 
f she  tried  to  taste  the  grapes, 

/ ' ' she  found  they  were  only 

purple  amethysts  arranged 
in  graceful  clusters.  The 
cherries  were  all  of  stone, 
instead  of  having  a stone 
in  the  middle;  and  the 
plums  were  just  as  had  and 
just  as  beautiful — the  cher- 
ries were  deep  red  rubies, 
and  the  plums  were  made 
of  chrysoprase.  Nothing 
but  hard  glittering  gems 
wherever  she  turned  her 
eyes. 

The  poor  princess  seem- 
ed likely  to  die  of  starva- 
tion in  spite  of  her  riches, 
but  she  thought  she  would 
be  almost  willing  to  en- 
dure hunger  if  she  could 
only  have  a rose  that 
would  smell  like  the  sweet- 
brier  roses  which  grew  in 
Hollo wbush  in  her  own 
little  garden.  For  what 
she  had  at  first  taken  to  be 
roses  were,  after  all,  noth- 
ing but  pink  coral  cun- 
ningly carved,  the  daffo- 
dils w'ere  of  amber,  and 
the  forget-me-nots  were 
one  and  all  made  of  the 
pale  blue  turquoise. 

“ It  is  very  certain  that  I must  die,"  said  the  princess, 
sadly,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  crying 
bitterly,  and  praying  that  if  death  must  come  to  her,  it 
might  come  quickly. 

[TO  BE  CO.vn.NTED.J 
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• JOE  AND  BLINKY. 

BLINKY  was  a poor  dirty  little  puppy  whom  somebody 
had  lost,  and  somebody  else  had  stolen,  and  whose 
miserable  little  life  was  a burden  to  himself  until  Joe 
found  him.  It  happened  one  warm  day  in  July  that  Joe, 
whose  bright  eyes  were  always  pretty  wide  open,  saw  a 
group  of  youngsters  eagerly  clustering  about  an  object 
which  ap|>eared  to  interest  them  very 
much.  This  object  squirmed,  gasped,  and 
occasionally  kicked,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  little  crowd,  who  liked  excite- 
ment of  any  sort.  Joe  put  his  head  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  children,  and  saw  a 
wretched  little  dog  in  the  agonies  of  a 
convulsion.  Now,  instead  of  giving  him 
pleasure,  this  sight  pained  him  grievously, 
as  did  any  suffering,  and  Joe  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  asking  whose  dog 
it  was.  No  one  claimed  it;  and  Joe  was 
watched  with  great  interest,  and  warned 
most  zealously,  as  he  took  the  poor  little 
creature  by  the  nape  of  its  neck  to  the 
nearest  pump. 

“You'd  better  look  out.  He’s  mad. 

See  if  lie  isn’t.” 

" What  yer  goin'  to  do  ? — kill  him ? My 
father's  got  a pistol ; I’ll  run  and  get  it.” 

“No.  you  needn’t,” said  Joe. 

There  was  no  pound  in  the  town,  and 
so  the  dog  was  worthless,  and  after  a while 
the  crowd  of  children  found  something 
else  to  interest  them. 

Joe  bathed  the  little  dog,  and  rubbed  it, 
and  soothed  its  violent  struggles,  and  car- 
ried it  away  to  a quiet  comer  on  the  steps 
of  a house  where  a great  elm-tree  made  a 
refreshing  shade.  Here  he  sat  a long  time, 
watching  his  little  patient,  and  glad  to  find 
it  getting  quieter  and  quieter,. until  it  fell 
fast  asleep  in  his  anus.  Joe  did  not  move, 
so  pleased  was  he  to  relieve  the  poor  little 
creature,  whose  thin  flanks  revealed  a long 
course  of  suffering.  There  were  few  pass- 
ers in  the  street,  and  Joe  had  no  school 
duties,  thanks  to  its  being  vacation,  so  he 
was  free  to  do  as  he  chose.  After  more 
than  an  hour  the  poor  little  dog  opened  its 
eyes,  which  were  so  dazzled  by  the  light  that  Joe  at  once 
named  him  Blinky,  and  presently  a hot  ml  little  tongue 
was  licking  Joe's  big  brown  hand.  That  was  enough  for 
Joe;  it  was  as  plain  a “ thank  you”  as  he  wanted,  and  he 
carried  his  stray  charge  home  to  share  his  dinner. 

From  that  day  Joe  was  seldom  seen  without  Blinky; 
and  after  many  good  dinners,  and  plenty  of  sleep  without 
terrible  dreams  of  tins  tied  to  his  tail,  Blinky  began  to 
grow  handsome,  and  Joe  to  lie  very  proud  of  him.  Blinky 
slept  under  Joe’s  bed,  woke  him  every  morning  with  a 
sharp  little  hark,  as  much  as  saying,  “ Wake  up,  lazy  fel- 
low, and  have  a frolic  with  me,"  and  then  bounced  up  be- 
side him  for  a game.  And  how  he  frisked  when  Joe  took 
him  out!  The  only  thing  he  did  not  enjoy  was  his  week- 
ly scrubbing,  and  the  combing  with  an  old  coarse  toilet 
comb  which  followed.  But  he  boro  it  patiently  for  Joe’s 
sake.  Vacation  came  to  an  end,  and  school  began.  This 
was  as  sore  a trial  to  Blinky  as  to  Joe,  for  of  course  lie 
could  not  be  allowed  in  school,  though  he  loft  Joe  at  the 
door  with  most  regretful  and  downcast  looks,  which  said 
plainly,  “This  is  injustice;  you  and  I should  never  be 
parted,"  and  he  was  always  waiting  when  school  was  out. 

Joe  hated  school ; he  would  much  rather  have  been 
chestnutting  in  the  woods,  gay  with  their  crimson  and  yel- 
low leaves,  or  chasing  the  squirrels  with  Blinky;  but  he 


knew  he  had  to  study,  if  ever  he  was  to  be  of  any  use  in 
the  world,  and  so  he  tried  to  forget  the  delights  of  roam- 
ing, or  the  charms  of  Blinky 's  company.  But  when  the 
first  snow  came,  how  hard  it  was  to  stick  at  the  old  hooks! 
How  delicious  was  the  frosty  air.  and  how  pure  and  fresh 
the  new-fallen  snow,  waiting  to  be  made  use  of  ns  Joe  so 
well  knew  how! 

“Duty  first," said  Joe  to  himself,  as  with  shovel  and 


“FI UK  AWAY!" 

broom  he  cleared  the  path  in  the  court-yard,  and  shovelled 
the  kitchen  steps  clean.  He  did  it  so  well  that  his  father 
tossed  him  some  pennies — for  he  was  saving  up  to  buy 
Blinky  a collar— and  he  turned  off  with  a light  heart  for 
school,  with  Blinky  at  his  heels. 

The  school -mistress  had  a hard  time  that  day;  all  the 
boys  were  wild  with  fun,  one  only  of  them  not  sharing 
the  glee.  This  one  was  a little  chap  whose  parents  had 
sent  him  up  North  from  Georgia  to  his  relatives,  the  par- 
ents being  too  poor  after  the  war  to  maintain  their  fam- 
ily. He  was  a skinny  little  fellow’,  always  shivering  and 
snuffling,  and  his  name  was  Bob. 

Now  Boh  wasn't  a favorite.  The  boys  liked  to  tease 
him,  called  him  “Little  Reb,"  and  he  in  turn  disliked 
them,  and  was  ever  ready  to  report  their  mischievous 
pranks  to  the  teacher.  If  there  was  anything  pleasant 
about  the  boy,  no  one  knew  it.  because  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out.  Bob  did  not  relish  the  snow;  he  was 
pinched  and  blue,  and  whenever  lie  had  the  chance  was 
huddling  up  against  the  stove;  besides,  he  liked  to  read, 
and  would  rather  have  staid  in  all  day  with  a book  of 
fairy  tales  than  shared  the  gayest  romp  they  could  have 
suggested.  This  afternoon  Joe  had  made  so  many  mis- 
takes in  his  arithmetic  examples  that  he  was  obliged  to 
slay  late,  and  do  them  over;  but  he  was  sorely  annoyed 
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and  tempted  at  hearing  the  shouts  and  cries  of  joy  with 
which  the  boys  saluted  each  other  as  they  escaped  from 
the  school-room,  and  he  spoke  very  crossly  when  a little 
voice  at  his  elbow  Baid, 

" Please  rnav  I go  home  with  you  f 

*lNo,”  said  Joe. 

“Ah,  please!” 

Joe  turned,  and  saw  that  it  was  Bob.  This  provoked 
him  still  more.  “I  said  no,  ‘tell-tale.’  What  do  I want 
to  be  bothered  with  you  ?” 

Bob  turned  away,  disappointed.  Joe  kept  on  at  his 
lesson ; it  was  very  perplexing,  and  he  was  out  of  humor. 
Besides,  the  fuu  outside  was  increasing  ; he  could  hear  the 
roars  of  laughter,  the  whiz  of  the  Hying  snow-balls,  and 
the  gleeful  crows  of  the  conquering  heroes.  He  was  the 
only  one  in  the  school-room.  Presently  there  was  a 
hush,  a sort  of  premonitory  symptom  of  more  mischief 
brewing  outside,  which  provoked  his  curiosity  to  the  ut- 
most. 

“Five  times  ten,  divided  by  three,  and—  Oh,  I can’t 
stand  this,”  said  Joe,  as  he  gave  a push  to  his  slate,  and 
ran  to  the  window. 

The  boys  liad  gone  off  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  va- 
cant lot  on  which  the  school-house  stood,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  were  preparing  to  have  an  animated 
game  of  foot-ball ; but  by  the  gestures  and  general  drift  ■ 
of  motions  Joe  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  poor  little  Bob 
was  evidently  to  be  the  victim.  Already  they  were  roll- 
ing him  in  the  snow,  and  euffing  him  about  as  if  he  were 
made  of  India  rubber,  and  deserved  no  better  treatment. 

Joe’s  conscience  woke  up  in  a minute,  for  he  knew  that 
if  he  had  allowed  Bob  to  wait  for  him  as  he  had  wanted 
to  do,  the  boys  would  not  have  dared  to  touch  him,  and 
he  felt  ashamed  of  his  unkindness  and  ill  humor  as  ho  , 
saw  the  results. 

The  child  was  getting  fearfully  maltreated,  as  Joe  saw, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  dislike  for  him,  but  because 
in  their  gambols  the  boys  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  cru- 
elty they  were  practicing,  and  they  tossed  him  about  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  his  bones  could  be  broken  or  his 
sinews  snapped. 

Cramming  his  books  in  his  bag,  and  snatching  up  his 
cap,  Joe  dashed  out  of  the  door.  Blinky  was  ready  for 
him.  and  did  not  know  what  all  this  haste  meant,  but 
dashed  after  his  master,  as  in  duty  bound. 

“I  say,  fellers,  stop  that!”  he  shouted,  repeating  the  | 
“stop  that !”  as  loud  as  his  lungs  could  make  the  exertion. 
The  din  was  so  great  that  it  was  some  moments  before 
they  heard  him,  but  Blinky  barked  at  their  heels,  and 
helped  to  arrest  their  attention. 

‘ ‘ Stop ! what  shall  we  stop  for  asked  one  of  the  big-  j 
ger  and  rougher  ones. 

“You  are  doing  a mean,  hateful  thing — that’s  why.” 

“Oho!  that’s  because  you  haven’t  a share  in  it,”  was  j 
the  sneering  reply. 

“If  you’ll  stop,  I’ll  run  the  gauntlet  for  you,”  said  Joe.  : 
There  was  a pause.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  than  ! 
foot-ball;  besides,  Joe  never  got  mad,  and  little  Bob  was  ! 
crying  hard.  “ Let  Bob  go  home,  fair  and  square,  and  I’ll  j 
run,”  repeated  Joe. 

“All  right.”  they  shouted.  “ Come  on,  then.” 

Joe  .helped  to  uncover  Bob,  shook  the  snow  off  his 
clothes,  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  sent 
him  on  his  way.  Then  the  boys  formed  two  lines,  each 
with  as  many  snow-balls  as  he  could  hurriedly  make,  and 
Joe  prepared  for  the  run.  Blinky  was  furious,  and  us 
Joe  shouted,  “ Fire  away!”  and  started  down  the  line,  ho 
bark**!  himself  hoarse.  Hot  and  heavy  came  the  balls, 
or  rather  cold  and  fast  they  fell  on  Joe’s  back  and  head 
and  school  bag.  But  he  was  a good  runner,  and  tore  like 
mad  from  his  pursuers,  screaming,  as  ho  ran,  “Fire  away! 
fire  away!”  until  he  reached  a cellar  door,  where  he  knew 
he  could  take  refuge.  Here  he  halted;  but  Blinky  was  in 


a rage  at  having  his  master  thus  used.  Joe  did  not  mind 
it  in  the  least,  and  was  as  full  of  fun  as  he  could  be. 
l When  he  got  home  he  found  his  mother  making  apple 
I pies ; she  had  baked  one  in  a saucer  for  him.  It  looked  de- 
licious, but  as  he  was  about  to  bite  it,  he  said,  “Mother, 
may  I just  run  over  to  Mrs.  Allen’s  for  a minute  ?” 

“Oh  yes.”  was  the  reply. 

Wrapping  up  the  pie  in  a napkin,  he  carried  it  with 
; him.  By  the  side  of  the  stove,  with  his  head  aching  and 
I bound  up  in  a handkerchief,  he  found  poor  little  Bob. 
Without  a word,  he  stuffed  the  nice  little  pie  in  Bob’s 
hands,  and  then  rushed  out  again. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  future  Blinky 
hail  a rival,  and  that  rival  was  Bob. 

A SAIL  ON  THE  NILE. 

BY  SARA  KKABLBS  HUNT. 

DID  you  ever  go  sailing  on  the  Nile  ? Come,  then,  and 
imagine  yourselves,  on  a clear  warm  January  day, 
afloat  on  the  river  of  which  you  have  so  often  heard. 
What  a sensation  we  should  create  if  we  could  go  sailing 
up  the  Hudson  some  sunny  morning,  our  brood  lateen- 
sail  swelling  in  the  breeze,  and  the  Egyptian  flag  flying 
behind ! 

Let  us  take  a walk  over  the  boat  which  for  two  months 
will  be  to  us  a floating  home,  and  to  which  we  shall  be- 
come really  attached  before  we  leave  its  deck,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a queerly  shaped  vessel,  entirely 
different  from  any  other  which  has  ever  carried  you  over 
the  waters.  The  length  is  about  seventy-two  feet,  and  the 
width  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  feet  at  the  broadest 
part,  it  has  a sharp  prow,  and  stands  deep  in  the  water 
forward ; it  is  flat  bottomed,  like  all  Nile  boats,  on  account 
of  the  shallow  water  in  the  spring. 

Here,  a little  way  from  the  bow,  is  the  kitchen — a small 
square  place,  where  the  cook  holds  undisputed  sway,  and 
gratifies  your  palate  with  novel  and  delirious  dishes. 
This  little  spot  is  a very  important  part  of  the  boat,  I as- 
sure you,  for  sailing  on  the  Nile  gives  you  a keen  relish 
for  good  dinners. 

Somewhat  hack  of  here  is  the  mast,  rising  thirty  feet  or 
more,  and  the  long  yard,  suspended  by  ropes,  large  at  the 
lower  part,  but  tapering  toward  the  extreme  point,  where 
floats  the  pennant  which  you  have  secured  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

This  long  yard  bears  the  large  triangular  lateen-sail,  its 
huge  dimensions  necessary  to  catch  the  wind  when  the 
river  is  low  and  the  banks  high.  The  sides  of  the  boat 
are  protected  by  a low  railing  not  more  than  six  inches 
in  height,  over  which  the  sailors  can  easily  step,  as  they 
will  have  occasion  to  do  many  times  during  the  voyage. 
The  main-deck  is  usually  occupied  by  the  crew,  and  from 
hero  are  stairs  leading  to  the  quarter-deck,  over  the  cabin 
and  saloon,  where  we  will  take  seats  under  the  awning 
by-and-by,  and  watch  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Let  us  go  down  these  few  steps  leading  to  the  saloon. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a room  occupying  the  breadth  of  the 
boat;  there  aw  windows  on  each  side,  with  long  divans 
below  them,  a round  table  in  the  centre,  chairs,  cupboards, 
and  book-cases  completing  the  furniture.  Now  let  us 
open  these  glass  doors,  walk  along  this  narrow  passage, 
and  take  a look  at  the  sleeping-cabins.  They  measure 
six  feet  by  four,  half  of  which  is  filled  by  the  bed,  which 
gives  you  girls  little  room  in  which  to  arrange  your  toi- 
let; but  you  will  not  care  to  devote  many  hours  to  that 
while  here.  • 

Such  is  our  floating  home,  and  though  limited  in  space, 
you  can  be  most  comfortable  if  you  have  a contented  dis- 
position, and  a heart  and  mind  to  appreciate  the  wonders 
around  and  above  you. 

And  now  let  us  ascend  to  the  quarter-deck.  It  lookB 
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very  cheerful,  with  its  centre  table  loaded  with  books  and 
papers,  its  bright-colored  divan  and  easy -chairs ; so  we 
will  lx*  seated  while  1 introduce  you  to  the  crew. 

There  is  the  reis,  or  captain — Qassaneen  by  name — a 
grave,  quiet  little  old  man,  standing  there  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  with  a long  pole  in  hand,  sounding  the  water  i 
now  and  then,  and  reporting  the  depth.  You  will  al- 
ways find  him  there,  reserved,  thoughtful,  his  whole 
attention  apparently  fixed  on  his  employment. 

Do  you  see  that  old  gray-bearded  man  with  his  hand  on 
the  rudder?  That  is  Abdullah,  always  there,  even  when 
we  are  at  anchor.  Then  a heap  of  blue  and  a gray  bur- 
noose in  the  same  place  tell  us  Abdullah  is  asleep.  We 
need  never  fear  while  that  old  man  is  at  the  helm,  for  he 
will  guide  us  safely  by  sand-banks  and  bowlders  to  the  J 
destined  port. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  crew  I can  not  give  so  good  a 
report.  They  are  a curious  assemblage  of  one-eyed,  fore- 
fingerless, toothless  men,  hare-legged,  in  robes  of  dark 
blue,  and  gay  turbans,  it  Indrig  a common  custom  to  render 
themselves  thus  maimed  in  order  to  escape  military  con- 
scription. There  is  Mohammed,  a good  matured  fellow, 
ready  to  do  just  as  his  companions  do,  whether  it  be  good  . 
or  bad.  There  is  Said,  a cunning,  deceitful-looking  man,  ' 
hut  a good  sailor.  Just  to  the  right  is  Hasson,  black  as 
coal,  with  glittering  eyes,  a tall  form,  and  tremendous 
muscle  ; he  is  a faithful  fellow,  willing  to  obey  to  the 
letter,  but  withoiit  any  judgment.  There  are  Sulienian  | 
and  Ali,  the  laziest  ones  on  board,  strong  as  any,  but  the 
first  to  cry  out,  “Halt,”  and  the  sleepiest  couple  on  the 
Nile.  There  is  Yusuf,  always  at  his  prayers,  ami  more  j 
willing  to  pray  than  work.  There  is  Aclimet,  watching 
his  chance  to  run  away.  Then  comes  Mu  staph  a,  whose  i 
duty  it  is  to  clean  the  decks,  scour  the  knives,  and  wait 
on  the  travellers  generally.  And  last  hut  not  least  is  little 
Benessie,  called  “el  waited”  (the  boy),  who  does  more 
work  and  takes  more  steps  than  all  the  rest  of  the  crew 
together.  Ah,  these  boys! — they’re  worth  a dozen  men 
sometimes.  He  makes  the  fires,  waits  on  the  crew,  and  is 
at  everybody's  beck  and  call,  from  the  howadji  to  the 
sailor.  He  is  a dark -eyed,  shy  little  fellow,  not  particu- 
larly neat  in  his  appearance,  and  always  sucking  sugar- 
cane, which  probably  is  one  of  the  attractions  to  the  flies 
that  gather  continually  on  his  face  and  eyes. 

So  there  they  are — a lazy  set  of  fellows,  take  them  all 
together;  lazy  in  general  when  there  is  no  present  labor 
on  hand.  I think  they  work  well,  though,  when  a neces- 
sity arises.  It  is  not  an  Arab's  nature  to  look  ahead ; he 
sees  only  the  present. 

And  now  our  sail  is  shaken  out — we  are  off,  the 
American  flag  floating  aloft  at  the  point  of  our  tapering 
yard,  and  wc  seated  in  our  easv-chairs  or  reclining  on 
the  divan  of  our  decks,  watching  the  scenery  as  we  glide 
along.  There  before  us  are  endless  groups  of  masts  and 
sails.  The  western  shore  is  like  a rich  painting,  with  its 
palms  and  Pyramids,  while  opposite,  half  hidden  in  shining 
dark  acacias,  are  palaces  of  the  pashas,  with  their  silent- 
looking  harems  and  latticed  windows.  Cangios  (small 
row-boats  I are  fastened  to  the  banks,  and  the  moan  and 
creak  of  the  sakias  < water-wheels)  tell  us  we  are  indeed 
upon  the  enchanted  Nile. 

Behind  us  rise  the  shining  minarets  of  the  city,  and  the 
Pyramids  follow  us  as  we  go,  photographing  their  outlines 
on  our  memory  forever;  the  soft  green  plain  slopes  gen- 
tly to  the  river;  and  as  if  stirred  to  life  by  the  witchery  of 
the  surroundings,  our  bird-like  boat  flings  her  great  wings 
to  the  breeze,  and  skims  the  waters,  bounding  along,  as  if 
with  conscious  joy,  between  the  green  plains  of  the  Nile 
Valley. 

The  river  is  alive  with  boats,  all  bound  southward,  fine 
diahbeehs  sweeping  along,  and  looking  proudly  down  on 
the  lesser  craft,  and  huge  lumbering  country  boats  laden 
with  grain. 


The  landscape  is  not  monotonous,  though  there  is  a 
sameness  in  its  character,  for  the  lines  in  that  crystal  air 
are  alw'ays  changing,  and  day  after  dny  the  panorama 
unrolls,  with  its  fields  of  waving  tobacco  and  blossoming 
cotton,  where  workers  are  lazily  busy. 

We  are  passing  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  os  we  sail 
onward,  or  are  dragged  along  by  tho  crew  harnessed  to- 
gether by  ropes,  which  task  they  call  tracking.  They 
never  perform  this  labor  reluctantly,  or  with  any  ill  tem- 
per, but  always  accompanying  their  work  with  a monot- 
onous sing-song  in  a slightly  nasal  twang,  till  the  air  is 
filled  with  these  perpetual  sounds  of  “Allah,  haylee  Bah. 

Eiya  Mohammed.” 

We  see  in  this  a relic  of  by-gone  days,  for  the  ancient 
Egyptians  are  painted  on  the  tombs  accompanying  their 
work  with  song  and  clapping  of  hands. 

As  wo  are  borne  on  through  and  into  the  creamy  light 
of  this  glowing  atmosphere,  where  the  sunshine  seems  to 
pour  into  and  blend  with  everything,  we  can  hardly  won- 
der that  sun  worship  was  an  instinct  of  the  earliest  races, 
or  that  the  little  child  believes  that  the  East  lies  near  the 
rising  sun. 

On,  on  we  go,  past  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  never 
pausing  in  the  upward  journey:  it  is  only  on  the  return 
that  you  visit  the  places  of  renown. 

There  lies  Kamac,  with  its  myriads  of  gigantic  columns. 
Yonder  site  Momnon.  “beloved  of  the  morning,”  which 
was  said  to  give  forth  a note  of  music  when  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  it.  There  is  Luxor,  Dendereh,  Thebes. 
Sometimes  amid  the  warm  light  your  thoughts  will  go 
away  thousands  of  miles,  where  the  frosts  shiver  upon  the 
windows,  the  snows  lie  heavy  upon  the  hills,  and  warm 
hearts  are  praying  for  the  traveller ; but  the  days  will 
creep  swiftly  by  on  the  Nile,  and  too  soon  will  come  the 
hour  when,  the  journey  ended,  we  must  leave  tho  river, 
the  palms,  the  Pyramids,  and  bid  a long  adieu  to  our 
pleasant  floating  home. 

THE  "WHITE  BEAK  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 
rPHE  polar  bear,  the  nannook  of  the  Esquimaux,  has  its 
I home  in  the  desolate  and  icy  wastes  which  border  the 
northern  seas.  It  has  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  its  brothers  which  live  in  warmer  countries.  It  is 
very  sagacious  and  cunning,  sometimes  playful,  but  is  not 
; a very  savage  beast,  and  will  rarely  attack  a hunter  unless 
l in  self-defense,  or  when  driven  by  hunger  to  fall  upon  ev- 
i erything  which  comes  in  its  way.  Dr.  Kane,  the  great 
arctic  traveller,  says  he  has  himself  shot  as  many  as  a 
dozen  bears  near  at  hand,  and  never  but  once  received  a 
charge  in  return.  The  hair  of  the  polar  bear  is  very  coarse 
and  thick,  and  white  like  the  snow-banks  among  which  it 
lives.  Its  favorite  food  is  the  seal,  which  abounds  in  the 
northern  regions ; it  will  also  eat  walrus,  but  as  that  ani- 
i mal  is  very  strong,  and  )KKtsesses  a pair  of  formidable  tusks, 
bears  are  sometimes  beaten  in  their  attempts  to  capture  it. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  bears  mounting  to  the  top  of 
high  cliffs  and  pushing  heavy  stones  down  upon  the  head 
of  some  unwary  walrus  sleeping  or  sunning  himself  at  the 
foot,  and  then  rushing  down  to  dispatcli  the  stunned  and 
bruised  animal,  but  arctic  travellers  disagree  upon  this 
point.  A very  hungry  bear  will  sometimes  attack  a wal- 
rus in  the  water,  for  the  polar  bear  is  a powerful  swimmer; 
but  in  his  peculiar  element — and  he  is  never  fur  from  it — 
the  walrus  is  the  best  fighter,  and  his  tough  hide  serves  as 
an  almost  impenetrable  armor. 

As  seal  hunter  the  polar  hear  displays  much  cunning. 

It  will  watch  patiently  for  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  a seal 
hole  in  the  ice,  and  the  instant  its  prey  comes  out  to  bask 
in  the  sun,  the  sly  bear  crouches,  with  its  fore- paws  doubled 
up  under  its  body,  while  with  its  hind-legs  it  slowly  and 
noiselessly  pushes  and  hitches  itself  along  toward  the  de- 
sired game.  Does  the  seal  raise  its  head  to  look  around, 
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the  boar  remains  motionless,  its  color  making  it  hardly 
distinguishable,  until  the  unsuspecting  seal  takes  another 
nap.  When  the  bear  is  near  enough,  with  a sudden  move- 
ment it  seizes  the  innocent  and  defenseless  victim,  and 
makes  a fat  feast.  Unless  it  is  very  hungry,  it  eats  little 
besides  the  blubber,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  foxes.  It  is 
said  that  arctic  foxes  often  follow  in  the  path  of  bears,  and 
gain  their  entire  living  from  the  refuse  of  the  bears  feast. 

The  nest  of  the  she-bear  is  a wonderful  illustration  of 
instinct,  and  a proof  of  the  fact  that  a thick  wall  of  snow 
is  an  excellent  protection  against  cold.  Toward  the 
month  of  December  the  bear  selects  a spot  at  the  foot  of 
some  clitf,  where  she  burrows  in  the  snow,  and.  remain- 
ing quiet,  allows  the  heavy  snow-storms  to  cover  her  with 
drifts.  The  warmth  of  her  body  enlarges  the  hole  so  that 
she  can  move  herself,  and  her  breath  always  keeps  a small 
passage  ojkmi  in  the  roof  of  her  den.  Before  retiring  to 
these  winter  quarters  she  cuts  voraciously,  and  becomes 
enormously  fat,  so  that  she  is  able  to  exist  a long  time 
without  food.  In  this  snuggery  the  bear  remains  until 
some  time  in  March,  when  she  breaks  down  the  walls  of 
her  palace,  and  conies  out  to  renew  her  wandering  life, 
with  some  little  white  baby  bcurs  for  her  companions, 
which  have  been  born  during  her  long  seclusion. 

Many  funny  and  exciting  stories  are  told  by  arctic 
travellers  of  encounters  with  bears.  During  Dr.  Kane's 
ex|icdition  u scouting  party  who  were  away  from  the  ship, 
anti  sleeping  in  a tent  on  the  ice,  were  awakened  by  a 
scratching  in  the  snow  outside.  On  looking  out  they  saw 
a huge  bear  reconnoitring  the  circuit  of  the  tent.  Their 
fire-arms  were  stacked  on  the  sledge  a short  distance  off, 
as  had  they  been  kept  inside  the  tent,  the  frost  from  the 
men's  breath  would  have  clogged  them  and  rendered 


them  useless.  There  was  nothing 
to  lie  done  blit  to  keep  quiet,  and 
hope  his  bearship  would  go  away. 
But  the  bear  was  bent  on  discovery, 
anil  his  big  head  soon  apijeurvd 
through  the  fold  of  the  tent.  Vol- 
leys of  lucifer  mutches  and  burning 
newspapers  which  were  thrown  at 
him  did  not  disturb  him  in  the  least, 
and  he  quietly  proceeded  to  make 
his  supper  uj>on  the  carcass  of  a 
seal.  One  of  the  men  then  cut  a 
hole  in  the  rear  of  the  tent,  and 
crawling  cautiously  out,  was  able  to 
reach  the  guns. and  soon  sent  abullet 
through  the  body  of  the  huge  beast. 

The  mother  bear's  affection  for 
her  little  ones  is  so  strong  that  she 
will  lose  her  life  defending  them. 
Two  arctic  huntsmen  once  saw  a 
bear  taking  a promenade  on  an  ice 
island  with  two  little  cubs.  Chose 
was  given  at  once,  but  the  bear  did 
not  perceive  the  hunters  until  they 
were  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
her.  She  then  stood  up  on  her 
hind-legs  like  a dancing  bear,  gave 
one  good  look  at  her  pursuers,  and 
started  to  run  at  full  speed  over  the 
smooth  ice,  her  cubs  close  at  her 
heels.  She  had  the  advantage  of 
the  hunters,  as  the  feet  of  the  polar 
In-ar  are  thickly  covered  with  long 
hair  — nature's  wise  provision  to 
keep  the  animal  from  slipping;  but 
the  ice  soon  broke  up  into  a vast 
expanse  of  slush,  and  here  the  little 
cubs  stuck  fast.  The  faithful  moth- 
er seized  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
but  proceeded  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty that  the  hunters  were  soon  near  enough  to  fire  at  her. 
The  little  ones  clung  to  their  mother's  dead  body,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  hunters  succeeded  in 
dragging  them  to  the  camp,  where  they  stoutly  resisted 
all  friendly  advances,  and  bit  and  struggled,  and  roared 
as  loud  as  they  could. 

Bears  often  annoy  arctic  travellers  by  breaking  open 
the  caches,  or  store-houses,  left  along  the  line  of  march  for 
return  supplies.  Dr.  Kane  relates  that  he  found  one  of 
his  caches,  which  had  been  built  with  heavy  rocks  laid 
together  with  extreme  care,  entirely  destroyed,  the  bears 
apparently  having  had  a grand  frolic,  rolling  about  the 
bread  barrels,  playing  foot-ball  with  the  heavy  iron  cases 
of  ]>emmican,  and  even  gnawing  to  Bhreds  the  American 
flag  which  surmounted  the  cache. 

Boast  bear  meat  is  very  palatable  and  welcome  food  to 
travellers  in  the  dreary  frozen  arctic  regions,  and  at  the 
cry  of  “ Nan  nook  ’.  nannook!’’  (“A  bear!  u bear!*')  from 
the  Esquimaux  guides,  both  men  and  tlogs  start  in  eager 
pursuit.  The  bear  being  w'hite  like  the  snow,  it  often  es- 
capes detection,  and  Dr.  Kane  mentions  approaching  what 
he  thought  was  a heap  of  somewhat  dingy  snow,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a “menagerie  roar."  which  sent  him  run- 
ning toward  the  ship,  throwing  back  liis  mittens,  one  at  a 
time,  to  divert  the  bear's  attention. 

Polar  bears  are  sometimes  found  upon  floating  ice- 
cakes  u hundred  miles  from  land,  having  been  caught 
during  some  sudden  break  up  of  the  vast  ice-fields  of  arc- 
tic seas,  and  every  year  a dozen  or  more  come  drifting 
down  to  the  northern  shores  of  Iceland,  where,  ravenous 
after  their  long  voyage,  they  fall  furiously  upon  the 
herds.  Their  life  on  shore,  however,  is  very  brief,  as  the 
inhabitants  rise  in  arms  and  speedily  dispatch  them. 
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A NORSK  STORY. 

ON  one  of  the  fjords,  or  bays,  which  so  deeply  indent 
the  coast  of  Norway  lived  two  lads,  sous  of  well-to- 
do  farmers,  who,  besides  their  fields  of  rye  and  wheat, 
their  marks,  or  pasture  fields,  and  their  siiters,  or  hay- 
making fields,  farther  away,  had  also  an  interest  in  the 
fisheries  for  which  Norway  is  so  famous.  The  suhnon, 
the  herring,  and  the  cod  are  all  caught  in  great  numbers; 
so  also  is  the  shark,  and  used  for  its  oil,  which  passes  for 
cod-liver  oil. 

The  fathers  of  Lars  and  Klaus  were,  however,  peasants. 
They  worked  on  their  farms,  and  above  their  green  pas- 
tures rose  lofty  mountains  clad  in  fir-trees,  dusky  pines, 
mottled  beeches,  and  silver  birches.  Klaus  and  Lars  ex- 
plored together  the  recesses  of  these  mountains;  together 
they  hunted  for  l>oars;  together  they  sailed  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  fjord , in  and  out  of  the  swift  currents,  and  on 
and  up  into  the  streams  fed  by  the  great  ice  fields.  They 
were  always  together.  If  any  one  wanted  Klaus,  ho  asked 
where  Lars  had  gone;  and  if  one  had  seen  Lars,  he  knew 
Klaus  would  soon  follow.  It  was  their  delight  to  see 
which  could  excel  the  other  in  the  management  of  their 
fishing  jagts,  those  square-sailed  slow  craft,  and  for  days 
they  would  cruise  about  the  haunts  of  the  eider-duck — 
not  to  kill  it,  for  that  is  forbidden,  the  bird  being  too  val- 
uable, but  to  filch  from  the  sides  of  its  nest  the  lovely 
down  which  the  birds  pluck  from  their  own  breasts. 

They  went  to  school,  too,  in  the  winter,  and  both  were 
con  finned  by  the  village  pastor  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
well  prepared  for  that  solemn  rite,  which  is  of  so  much 
social  as  well  as  religious  importance  in  their  country. 

In  the  short  hot  summer  they  helped  the  fishermen 
split  the  cod  and  spread  them  on  the  rocks  to  dry,  or  they 


made  lemming  traps  and  sought  to  see  how  many  of  the 
hated  vermin  they  could  capture. 

In  short,  their  life  was  active,  hardy,  and  full  of  keen 
enjoyment;  they  were  good-natured,  and  did  not  quarrel. 
Both  were  tall,  finely  grown  as  to  muscle,  but  they  would 
have  been  handsomer  hud  they  eaten  less  salt  fish  and 
more  beef. 

In  a quaint  little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
near  where  tumbled  in  snowy  foam  a lmiutiful  foss.  lived 
an  old  woman  and  her  grandchild  Ilda.  They  were  re- 
ally tenants  of  Klaus’s  father;  and  in  their  wanderings 
the  boys  often  stopped  for  a glass  of  milk  or  a slice  of 
fladbrikl  (oat-cake),  which  the  old  woman  was  glad  to 
give  them.  Ilda,  too,  in  her  ml  bodice  and  white  chemi- 
sette, and  her  pretty,  shy  ways,  was  almost  as  attractive  as 
the  birds  or  beasts  they  were  seeking.  Neither  the  old  wo- 
man nor  Ilda  often  left  their  cottage,  and  so  the  boys  were 
the  more  welcome  for  the  news  they  carried. 

They  were  able  to  give  them  the  latest  bit  of  gossip — 
how  many  men  were  off  on  the  herring  catch;  if  any 
strangers  had  come  through  the  town  in  their  carrioles 
on  their  way  to  the  noted  and  beautiful  Voring  Foss  and 
Skjaeggedal  Foss  (two  water-falls  of  great  renown) ; or  who 
had  the  American  fever,  and  were  going  to  emigrate.  Or 
they  talked  about  the  ducks  and  geese  of  which  Ilda  was 
so  proud,  and  of  the  pigeons  which  Klaus  had  given  her 
when  they  were  wild,  but  which  had  grown  tame  and  lov- 
able under  her  gentle  care.  Then  the  old  woman  related 
in  turn  many  a legend  und  fable,  tales  of  the  saintly  King 
Olaf,  or  the  doings  of  Odin  and  Thor. 

Thus  the  days  glided  by,  and  the  boys  became  men,  and 
still  they  were  together  in  their  work  as  they  had  been  in 
their  play.  In  the  rye  fields  and  the  potato  patches  they 
toiled  side  by  side,  and  in  the  last  nights  of  summer — the 
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three  August  nights  which  they  call  iron  nights,  because 
of  the  frosts  which  sometimes  come  and  blight  all  the 
wheat  crop — they  watched  and  waited,  hoping  for  the 
good  luck  which  did  not  always  come  to  them;  for  the 
soil  is  a hard  one  to  cultivate,  and  many  are  the  trials 
which  farmers  have  to  meet  in  that  bleak  land.  Soon 
after  they  became  of  age  they  were  called  upon  to  share 
the  grief  of  their  friend  Ilda,  whose  grandmother  died. 
After  this  they  did  not  go  so  often  to  the  cottage.  One 
bright  evening,  however,  as  Lars  was  on  his  way  up  the 
mountain,  he  saw  Klaus  emerging  from  the  little  door  be- 
neath the  sliwl  of  which  they  had  so  often  sat.  As  they 
met,  Klaus  turned  his  face  away,  remarking,  however, 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  Lars  thought  his 
friend's  manner  somewhat  strange,  and  asked  him  if  Ilda 
was  well.  Klaus  said  she  was  quite  well — was  he  going 
to  see  her  ? 

“Yes,"  said  Lars.  “I  have  some  fresh  currants  from 
our  garden,  the  only  fruit  which  will  grow  in  it,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  she  might  care  for  them,  poor  little 
thing.  She  is  so  lonely  now f* 

Klaus  turned  off  down  the  road,  whistling,  while  Lai's 
went  into  the  cottage.  To  his  surprise  he  found  Ilda 
crying,  but  supposing  that  the  sight  of  Klaus  had  revived 
recollections  which  were  painful,  some  sad  thoughts  of 
her  grandmother,  he  tried  to  soothe  her.  She  shook  her 
head  mournfully  at  his  kind  words,  and  told  him  that  she 
had  just  done  a cruel  thing,  that  Klaus  had  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  and  she  had  said  no  to  him.  This  came 
upon  Lars  very  much  like  a thunder-bolt,  for  he  had  no 
idea  that  Klaus  had  any  such  wish ; and  much  os  he  pitied 
his  friend,  he  was  not  entirely  sorry  that  Ilda  had  said  no. 
So  he  asked  her  why  she  had  refused  to  be  Klaus's  wife, 
when,  with  much  embarrassment,  she  told  him  that  she 
cared  more  for  some  one  else. 

Lars  did  not  urge  her  to  say  any  more,  but  leaving  his 
currants,  he  followed  Klaus  down  the  mountain. 

A few  days  after  this,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Klaus  ! 
bode  his  friends  good-by,  and  took  passage  on  the  little 
steamer  to  Christiansand,  from  whence  he  would  cross  the  ! 
Skagerrack,  and  sailing  down  the  coast  of  Denmark,  past  j 
Holland  and  Belgium,  through  the  English  Channel,  he 
would  be  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  which  was  to  bear  him  to 
a new  home  in  the  far  western  land. 

Lars  was  not  merely  surprised,  he  was  stunned,  and 
thought  his  friend  almost  an  enemy  to  go  in  that  man- 
ner without  consulting  him,  without  even  asking  his  ad- 
vice or  company.  They  had  never  before  been  separated. 
He  could  not  understand  it;  and  when  Klaus  bade  him 
good-by  he  looked  into  his  face  as  if  to  seek  the  reason  for 
this  strange  conduct,  but  Klaus  gave  him  no  chance  to  ask 
it.  He  simply  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  giving  it  a close 
clasp,  and  then  he  was  off. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  went  by,  and  no  one  heard  from 
Klaus ; at  last  his  mother  had  a letter  from  him.  He  wrote 
cheerfully ; said  be  liked  America,  but  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  far  away  to  the  prairies,  where  he 
could  never  see  the  blue  ocean  or  the  white  gulls,  or  hear 
the  splosh  of  oars. 

Meanwhile  Lars  was  very  unhappy.  Everything  seem- 
ed to  go  wrong  with  him — the  crops  failed,  his  share  in  the 
fisheries  was  small,  and  his  father  was  hard  and  close  with 
him.  He  missed  his  friend  sadly;  he  cared  no  longer  to 
do  the  daring  things  they  bad  attempted  together.  He 
had  never  been  to  see  Ilda  since  the  day  she  bad  told  him 
that  she  did  not  love  his  friend  Klaus.  As  the  spring  ad- 
vanced into  summer,  lie  met  her  one  day  in  the  pine  woods 
near  her  cottage,  and  she  looked  so  pleased  to  see  him  that 
he  was  tempted  to  tell  her  of  all  his  troubles,  especially  of 
how  disappointed  and  hurt  he  was  by  the  departure  of 
Klaus;  and  this  reminded  him  of  what  she  had  told  him 
about  caring  for  some  one  else;  but  when  he  asked  her 
who  it  was,  to  his  great  happiness  she  told  him  that  he. 


Lars,  was  the  one,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  Klaus  had 
gone  away.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  how  gener- 
ously his  friend  had  acted ; he  had  gone  away  that  he 
might  not  interfere  with  his  friend,  for  Klaus  had  found 
out  that  Ilda  loved  lairs.  So  in  due  time  they  were  mar- 
ried in  the  simple  fashion  of  the  Norwegian  people.  But 
the  crops  were  not  more  flourishing;  and  work  as  hard  as 
he  would,  Lars  could  not  do  as  well  for  himself  as  he  would 
have  liked.  So  he  took  all  his  money  and  bought  a big- 
ger jagt,  and  carried  klip  (or  split)  fish  to  the  south,  from 
’ whence  they  would  lie  sent  to  Spain. 

1 This  separated  him  from  Ilda  and  the  little  yellow-liair- 
ed  Ha u ne,  his  child;  and  liis  voyages  were  not  very  pros- 
perous, so  at  last  they  determined  to  do  as  did  the  Norse- 
men and  Vikings  of  old,  set  sail  for  the  land  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

It  was  hard  to  give  up  Norway,  hut  Ilda  was  willing  to 
do  that  which  was  for  the  best,  and  quietly  filled  the  big 
boxes  and  chests  with  the  linen  she  bad  spun  herself,  and 
made  stout  flannel  clothes  for  little  Hanne,  and  said 
“good-by”  to  every  one  she  knew,  and  then  they  got  off 
as  fast  as  the  slow  jagt.  would  carry  them : off.  out  of  the 
beautiful  fjord  with  its  green  banks  and  snowy-topped 
mountains,  away  from  the  rocks  and  fjelds  so  dear  to 
them,  on  to  the  broad,  the  mighty  ocean. 

They  sailed  and  sailed  for  many  a day,  and  Ilda  knit 
while  the  little  lassie,  Hanne,  played  at  her  feet,  and  Lars 
smoked  bis  pipe,  and  talked  of  the  glorious  land  of  liberty 
and  fertile  fields  which  they  were  approaching. 

They  bad  pleasant  weather  for  a long  while,  and  it  did 
seem  as  if  the  kind  words,  the  lyckaame  resa,  or  lucky 
journey,  which  their  friends  bad  wished  them,  was  real- 
ly to  lie  experienced.  Little  Hannchen  was  a merry, 
bright  little  companion,  and  made  all  the  rough  sailors 
love  lier.  Her  evening  meal  was  milk  and  fladbrod,  and 
she  always  threw  some  over  the  ship's  side  for  the  “poor 
hungry  fishes,”  while  she  prattled  in  Norsk  to  the  sailors, 
who  were  mostly  Swedes  and  Finns.  But  whether  they 
understood  her  or  not,  they  liked  to  watch  her  blue  eyes 
sparkle,  and  her  yellow  hair  fly  out  like  freshly  spun  flax, 
as  she  merrily  danced  about  the  slow  old  jagt;  and  they 
called  her  “ Heldig  Hanne,”  or  “ happy  Hanne.”  But  they 
were  now  approaching  land,  and  fogs  sot  in  which  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  high  winds,  and  the  helmsman 
looked  anxious,  and  Lars  could  not  sleep.  The  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  get  thicker  and  thicker,  and  where  they 
could  for  a while  see  the  faint  yellow  twinkle  of  the  stars 
all  was  now  an  opaque  film. 

One  night  as  lida  was  singing  a little  song  to  Hanne  a 
great  crash  came,  a terrible  thump,  and  then  a queer  grat- 
ing sound.  All  had  been  still  on  deck,  but  now  came 
hoarse  shouts  and  cries,  and  Lars  rushed  down  to  the  cab- 
in, saying,  “We  are  on  the  rocks!  we  are  lost,  Ilda!” 

Ilda  clasped  little  Hanne  still  closer  as  she  said,  tremu- 
lously, “Is  it  true,  Lars  t is  there  no  way  of  escape  ( are 
we  bo  near  land  ?” 

“Yes;  come  up  on  deck.  The  ship  is  already  settling. 
We  must  try  to  get  you  and  the  child  off  in  one  of  the 
boats.” 

“Not  without  you,  Lars;  we  will  not  move  an  inch 
j without  you.” 

“See,”  he  replied,  as  he  helped  her  up  the  steps,  “the 
gulls  are  flying  over  our  heads:  land  must  be  near.” 

It  was  horribly  true  that  the  vessel  was  thumping  ami 
bumping  on  the  rocks;  the  surf  was  roaring,  and  it  seem- 
ed impossible  for  a boat  to  be  launched.  The  sailors  were 
making  ready  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Some  were 
cursing,  others  praying,  and  others  tying  and  lashing 
themselves  to  spars  which  they  had  taken  from  their  fast- 
enings. Two  of  them  came  up  to  Lars. 

“Sir,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  there,  we  will  swim,  if 
we  can,  to  the  shore,  and  get  help.” 

" It  would  be  useless,”  said  Lars. 
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“Oh  no,"  said  Ilda;  “let  them  try.  They  are  brave. 
Perhaps  they  will  succeed.” 

They  nodded,  and  went  off,  Lars  looking  after  them 
hopelessly  as  he  muttered:  “I  might  have  known  this; 
it  is  just  my  luck.  Oh,  Ilda!  Ilda!  why  did  I bring  you 
with  me  ( — and  poor  little  Hanne !” 

The  child  clung  to  her  mother,  her  blue  eyes  dilated 
with  fear,  and  her  little  hands  about  her  mother's  neck. 

**  Hush,  Lars,”  said  Ilda ; “ where  thou  art,  there  I would 
be.  and  so  would  Hannclien.  God  is  yet  able  to  save  us.” 
The  moments  seemed  like  days;  presently  the  vessel 
gave  a great  lurch  to  one  side,  and  Lars  had  just  time  to 
tie  Ilda  to  him  as  the  waves  broke  over  the  jagt. 

“ Farviil !”  was  all  he  said  to  her.  as  they  were  plunged 
into  the  water;  but  as  he  saw  the  waves  closing  about 
them,  he  heard  a cry  from  the  sailors— a cry  of  joy.  of 
welcome — and  he  felt  a strong  hand  reached  out  to  him, 
and  a coil  of  rope  flung  about  them.  He  had  his  arm 
under  the  fainting  Ilda.  but  surely  ho  had  seen  the  face  of 
the  brave  fellow  who  took  Hanne  in  his  arms  from  Uda's 
clasp.  He  could  not  think ; he  only  knew  that  they  were 
saved  at  last — that  a dozen  strong  men,  some  on  land, 
some  in  the  water,  were  dragging  them  to  shore. 

Ah ! what  rest  and  peace  and  thankfulness  after  a night 
like  that!  and  with  what  strange  and  solemn  emotions 
did  Lars  and  Ilda  look  about  them  when  they  discovered 
that  the  house  they  were  in  belonged  to  the  one  who  had 
carried  their  little  Hanne  in  his  arms  from  the  ocean,  and 
was  none  other  than  their  old  friend  Klaus.  Klaus  the 
fisherman,  Klaus  the  sailor,  as  he  was  known  on  that 
shore.  The  same  Klaus,  merry  ami  brave,  with  a house 
of  his  own  and  a wife  of  his  own,  ready  to  share  all  he  j 
possessed  with  Lars,  if  Lars  would  only  stay  and  settle 
near  him.  The  jagt  hail  gone  down  with  all  Lars’s  world- 
ly goods;  but  Ilda  was  safe  and  Hanne  was  safe,  and  with 
so  good  a friend  us  Klaus,  surely  Lars  could  begin  the 
world  anew.  And  so  he  staid ; ami  the  tide  turned,  and 
fair  weather  prevailed. 

CADDY’S  CLOCK  PARTY. 

THE  great  hall  clock  was  not  asked  to  the  party,  but  it 
was  there,  all  the  same.  It  was  Millv  Holland's  birth- 
day party.  Milly  was  just  fourteen  years  old;  and  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  near  her  own  age  whom  she  knew 
had  been  invited,  and  among  them  little  Caddy  Podkins, 
too  little  and  young  to  care  for  at  all,  Milly  thought;  but 
kind  Mrs.  Holland  had  asked  Caddy,  because  she  was  the 
only  child  of  her  nearest  neighbor,  and  used  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  bay-window  across  the  way  as  if  she  did  not 
have  anything  to  amuse  her. 

The  Hollands  lived  in  a large,  handsome  house,  and  to- 
day it  was  pleasanter  than  usual,  there  were  so  many 
flowers  about  the  rooms,  and  pretty  moss  baskets,  and 
vines  twisted  around  the  chandeliers. 

At  half  past  five,  the  hour  set  for  the  party  to  begin, 
Milly’s  guests  began  to  come;  and  Milly  herself,  in  a soft 
white  merino  dress,  came  down  the  wide  stairs  to  the  pol- 
ished oaken  landing,  and  received  them  as  they  came  up 
the  lower  stefst  from  the  big  hall  doors.  There;  were 
nearly  fifty  boys  and  girls — more  girls  than  laws — and  as 
the  party  would  be  over  at  ten  o'clock,  they  wisely  lost  no 
time,  and  came  almost  all  at  once.  It  made  a pretty  sight 
as  they  shook  back  their  wrappings  from  their  gay  dresses, 
and  crowded  around  Milly.  It  was  as  if  a good-natured 
giant  had  spilled  a huge  basket  of  red  and  white  rose-bud* 
over  the  oaken  landing  and  stairs,  up  which  the  children 
followed  Milly  to  the  dressing-room  and  the  parlors,  where 
the  fires  glowed  in  the  cheerful  grates,  and  the  lamps  in 
beautiful  tinted  globes  made  a brightness  that  seemed  to 
the  children  more  wonderful  than  day. 

Now  it  is  not  so  much  about  Milly ’a  party  as  about  one 


! little  girl  who  was  in  it  that  I am  going  to  tell  you;  be- 
cause parties  are  very  commonplace  things,  and  little 
girls,  at  least  some  little  girls,  are  not. 

When  the  party  had  been  going  on  for  a long  time,  and 
the  children  were  being  taken  in  to  supper — and  a very  nice 
supper,  too,  with  plenty  of  milk,  white  bread,  and  spark - 
1 ling  jellies — one  of  the  largest  girls  stopped  with  Milly 
! Holland  for  a moment  where  the  staircase  turned  and 
looked  down  upon  the  oaken  landing.  There  stood  the 
tall,  old-fashioned  clock,  looking  very  old  and  rather 
| proud  in  its  rich  dark  case,  and  against  it  leaned  a very 
little  girl,  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  with  a good  deal 
of  brown  hair,  und  big  gray  eyes.  Her  folded  hands  and 
her  little  cheek  were  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  clock 
case.  The  hall  lamp  from  the  bracket  overhead  shone  on 
her  hair  and  her  crumpled  dress,  and  left  her  face  in  the 
shadow. 

**  Who’s  that  ?”  asked  the  other  girl  of  Milly. 

“What!  don't  you  know  Caddy  Podkins  ?”  said  Milly. 
“The  idea  of  mother  asking  such  a baby  as  that  to  my 
party !” 

Then  the  two  girls  went  to  supper.  The  supper- room 
was  farther  from  the  landing  than  the  parlors,  and  when 
the  door  had  closed,  the  hall  became  quite  still.  All  at 
once  Caddy  thought  the  clock  ticket!  louder  than  she  had 
ever  heard  a clock  tick  in  all  her  life  before.  And  she 
was  quite  right,  for  the  clock  was  trying  to  speak  to  Cad- 
dy, and  except  just  to  state,  without  a single  needless 
word,  the  hour,  this  clock  had  never  tried  to  speak  be- 
fore. But  tin;  clock  liked  Caddy  very  much.  It  had 
seen  that  Caddy  was  very  bashful,  and  that  the  other 
children  took  hardly  any  notice  of  her,  or  any  care  for 
her  pleasure,  and  it  liked  the  feeling  of  Caddy’s  little 
cheek  and  warm  hands  upon  its  side. 

Now  Caddy  had  a little  invisible  key.  It  was  finer 
than  refined  gold,  and  stronger  than  adamant  (which  is 
the  very  hardest  kind  of  stone  there  is,  you  know),  and 
there  was  not  a lock— no,  not  even  the  lock  of  the  tongue 
of  a clock— which  could  help  opening  to  Caddy’s  little 
key.  Caddy  herself  knew  nothing  about  this  key,  not 
even  its  long  name — Im-ag-i-na-tion.  But  the  key  did 
not  need  to  have  Caddy  know;  it  staid  in  a little  pearl 
of  a room  full  of  the  brightest  thoughts  of  Caddy’s  mind, 
and  whenever  these  thoughts  began  to  stir  about  and  say, 
“I  wonder,"  away  the  little  key  would  fly,  and  open 
some  new  delightful  secret  to  Caddy.  There  arc  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  children  who  have  keys  of  this 
sort ; but,  oh ! there’s  such  a difference  in  the  keys  and  in 
the  secrets  that,  they  find!  Caddy's  key  was  one  of  the 
very  best,  and  even  while  she  was  noticing  that  the  clock 
ticked  so  loud,  her  little  key  had  turned  itself  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  wheels,  and  the  clock  whispered,  close  in  her 
ear,  “Caddy,  little  Caddy,  shall  I — tick-a-tock — talk  to 
you  i” 

Caddy  was  not  at  all  surprised  or  bashful  with  the 
clock,  but  asked,  quickly,  “Were  you  ever  at  a party  ?” 

“ Hundreds  of  them, ’’said  the  clock.  “Tiresome  things, 
parties  are.’’ 

“Guess  you  don’t  get  any  supper, perhaps," said  Cad- 
dy, with  a queer  little  smile. 

“Guess  you  art;  hungry,  perhaps,”  laughed  the  clock, 
with  a dozen  little  sharp  ticks  all  together.  “Now,  you 
dear  little  Caddy,  I’m  a clock  of  a very  good  family.  As 
far  back  as  I can  remember— and  that’s  a very  long  time 
— there  has  never  been  a clock  in  my  family  which  did 
not  keep  perfect  time,  and  tell  the  truth  exactly  to  a sec- 
ond every  time  it  spoke,  and  I know  how  a little  girl  who 
is  invited  to  a party  ought  to  be  treated,  so  I invite  you 
now.  Caddy  Podkins,  to  my  party.” 

“ What!  a milly,  truly  clock  party  ?”  exclaimed  Caddy, 
and  in  the  same  moment  the  big  clock  had  swung  its  long 
pendulum  wire  around  her  waist,  and  lifted  Caddy  as  if 
she  were  a feather,  whirled  her  so  fast  that  Caddy  saw 
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nothing  at  all,  and  then  set  her  down  very  gently  in  a 
room  whose  floor  was  shaped  like  the  flat  side  of  a wheel, 
and  the  edges  of  the  floor  were  notched  just  like  the  edges 
of  the  wheels  in  a clock.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  like 
brass  that  has  been  rubbed  very  bright,  and  were  covered 
with  net-work  of  fine  curling  wire.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a long  table,  set  with  wheel-shaped  plates,  which 
were  heaped  with  large  sweet  raisins  and  nut  meats,  fresh 
flaky  biscuits,  and  there  were  the  most  delicious  fruits, 
so  ripe  you  could  see  through  to  the  seeds  and  stones 
in  their  cores.  Over  the  table  liuncr  a 
chandelier,  shaped 


which  gave  a soft 
The  big  clock  stood 
of  the  table,  tapping 
head  with  her  Ion 
ute-finger.  She  s 
at  Caddy’s  wonder, 
ticked  out,  merrily, 

*'  W ell,  Caddy,  Caddy, 

Caddy, 

Tick  • a • lock  • tick  • 
lock ! 

How's  this  for  a 
clock  ? 

Ha  I lia ! It's  not 
so  bad— eh?” 

Caddy  leaned 
against  her  tall 
friend,  and  ask- 
ed, very  comfort- 
ably, ‘‘Are  your 
little  clocks  com- 
ing r 

At  this  ques- 
tion the  old  clock 
ticked  slowly  off 
on  her  minute- 
finger, 

M Inty  - minty  - cuty  - 
corn, 

Ap-ple  seeds  and 

ap-ple  thorn, 

Wire  brl-cr,  lim  ber 
lock. 

Three  wheel*  in  a 
clock  r 

At  that  last 
word  suddenly 
the  curling  wires 
all  over  the  walls 
gave  out  a curi- 
ous tinkling,  and 
letting  them- 
selves swiftly 
down  in  long 

slender  spirals, 
like  the  dande- 
lion curls  you 
make  in  the 

spring,  each  set  a 
tiny  little  clock 
on  the  floor. 

Then  all  the 

wires  snapped 
back  to  their  places  on  the  wall.  There  were  as  many  as 
fifty  of  these  little  clocks,  beautifully  made,  and  no  two 
of  them  alike,  though  they  all  hod  little  brass  hands 
reaching  out  of  the  sides  of  their  cases,  and  they  all  had 
little  brass  feet,  on  which  they  hopped  about  nimbly,  and 
they  all  ticked  together  in  the  funniest  way. 


CADDY  LEANED  AGAINST  HER  TALL  FRIEND. 


" Tiok-fl-enck-tarty, 

It's  Caddy's  party," 

said  the  old  clock,  and  the  little  clocks  instantly  mode  a 


circle  around  Caddy,  and  each  bent  one  knee  and  slid 
hack  one  little  brass  foot  in  the  most  polite  courtesy  to 
Caddy.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  little  clocks  then  hopped 
off  to  a tiny  wire  harp  that  stood  in  a corner,  and  !>egan 
to  play  a sweet  lively  waltz  with  her  queer  brass  fingers. 
The  rest  of  the  clocks  came  one  after  another  and  led 
Caddy  out  and  waltzed  with  her.  Caddy  had  never 
danced  so  much  in  all  her  life,  and  had  never  liked  it  half 
so  well. 

“ Tick-a-tock,  stop  feet. 

Little  Caddy  must  eat," 

Lnd,  oh ! what  a sup- 
hungry,  happy  lit- 
nd  how  happy  the 
s were  to  liave  such 
little  girl  os  Caddy 
them ! They  gave 
the  best  of  every- 
ing  upon  the  table, 
ud  waited  to  see 
that  she  had  all  she 
wished  before  they 
even  thought  of 
eating  for  them- 
selves. They  told 
her  all  sorts  of 
droll  stones,  and 
one  little  clock 
astonished  Caddy 
very  much  by 
opening  her  little 
silver  tunic  and 
showing  Caddy 
— who  had  not 
quite  believed  it 
l»efore — that  the 
little  wheels  act- 
ually did  eat  up 
the  juicy  fruits. 
“ I wonder  if  / 
am  full  of  lit- 
tle wheels,"  said 
Caddy.  Then 
Caddy’s  little  key 
sighed,  for  it  was 
just  the  least  bit 
tired,  and  Cad- 
dy’s 4 ‘ I wonder” 
meant  work  for 
the  key.  But  the 
old  clock  sudden- 
ly exclaimed, 

“ Tick  n tock,  ’ moet 
ten, 

Little  Caddy,  come 
again." 

“Caddy!  Cad- 
dy Podkins!"  said 
Mrs.  Holland,  in 
great  surprise. 
The  children 
were  putting  on 
their  things  in 
the  dressing-room  up  Rtairs,  and  Mrs.  Holland  had  just 
noticed  that  Caddy  was  not  with  them,  ami  coming  hastily 
down  stairs,  saw  Caddy,  just  as  we  did,  leaning  against 
the  tall  old  clock.  “ My  poor  little  dear,  why,  how  cold 
you  are!  Have  you  been  asleep?  Hilly  ought  to  have 
taken  care  of  you.  I'm  afraid  you  have  not  had  a good 
time.” 

“ I’ve  had  a clock  party,”  said  Caddy,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
while  Mrs.  Holland  tied  on  her  hood,  "and  I'm  to  come 
again.” 
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FAIR  PLAY. 

Dear  little  May  aat  grieving  alone, 

With  a pout  on  her  lip  anil  a tear  in  her  eye, 

Till  kind  old  grandmamma  chanced  to  puss, 

And  noon  discovered  the  reason  why. 

“The  children  are  planning  a fair,”  sobbed  she, 

“And  'cause  I’m  so  little,  they  won't — have — mo!” 

So  grandmamma  thought  of.  a heantiful  plan, 

And  whispered  a secret  in  little  May’s  ear — 
Sometliiug  which  brought  out  the  dimples  and  smiles, 
And  scattered  with  sunshine  the  pitiful  tear. 

Theu  otr  to  grandmamma's  room  they  went, 

On  something  important  very  intent. 

Well,  the  fair  came  off  on  a certain  day, 

And  what  do  you  think  was  the  first  thing  soldf 
A beautiful  pair  of  worsted  reins, 

Ail  knit  in  scarlet  and  green  and  gold. 

The  “ big  girls”  wondered  how  came  they  there — 
“The  prettiest  thing  in  the  children’s  fair!” 

Then  out  stepped  May,  with  her  cheeks  so  red : 

“Yon  said  there  was  nothing  that  / could  do, 

’Cause  1 was  little ; but  / made  those, 

And  now,  I guess,  I’m  as  big  as  you !” 

So  little  May  at  the  fair  that  day 
Wos  the  reigning  queen,  it  is  fair  to  say. 


The  White  Pebble  Pit. — It  lias  frequently  happened  that 
ruiticn  have  discovered  curious  traces  of  former  workings,  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  mid  tools  have  been  fouud  which  belonged  to 
the  ancient  miners,  and  many  other  relics. 

A singular  discovery  was  made,  a few  years  since,  by  some 
workmen  engaged  in  the  Spanish  silver  mine  kuowu  as  the 
White  Pebble  Pit.  Whilst  digging  their  subterraneau  passages 


I they  suddenly  found  a series  of  apartments,  iu  which  were  a 
quantity  of  mining  tools,  left  there  from  a very  remote  )>criod, 
but  still  iu  such  good  preservation  tbut  there  were  hatchets,  and 
sieves  for  sifting  the  on*,  a smelting  furnace,  and  two  anvils, 
which  proved  that  the  earliest  miners  had  great  experience  iu 
their  operations. 

| In  one  of  the  caverns  there  was  a round  building,  with  niches, 
i in  which  were  three  statues,  one  sitting  down,  and  half  the  size 
j of  life;  the  other  two  were  in  a standing  position,  and  alsmt 
three  feet  in  height.  This  building  is  supposed  to  have  lieen 
the  temple  of  the  god  who  was  believed,  iu  pagan  times,  to  pre- 
side over  mines.  Several  objects  of  art,  and  some  remarkable 
instruments,  were  also  found,  which  have  le<l  scientific  persons 
to  think  tlint  the  workiugs  might  have  been  made  by  the  Phce- 
nicinns,  the  people  who,  as  is  well  known,  were,  in  the  time  of 
ftolomon,  famous  for  their  mauufacturing  and  commercial  genius. 

Iu  1854  a discovery  was  also  mode  by  some  miners  excavating 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  on  wbick  the  White  Pebblu 
Pit  is  situated ; this  was  a fine  figure  of  the  heathen  god  Hercu- 
les, which  was  found  iu  an  old  working. 

In  digging  for  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  iu  this 
country,  the  miners  have  made  many  similar  discoveries,  show- 
ing that  the  miuos  were  worked  ages  ugo. 


GRASS-FISH  (NEMICHLHYS). 


THE  curious  fishes  with  the  tremendous  name,  the  lust 
part  of  which  means  snipe-billed,  are  very  long  and 
defenseless,  and  are  invariably  found  among  the  leaves  of 
a long  sea-grass,  which  very  nearly  resembles  them  in 
form  and  color.  Their  head  is  quite  long,  and  they  always 
seem  to  stand  on  it,  and  when  a hungry  fish  comes  along, 
he  would  have  to  look  long  and  well  to  tell  which  was  the 
grass  and  which  the  fish.  These  grass- fish  well  earn  their 
right  to  be  called  “mimics.”  These  strange  features  in 
such  low  animals  teach  an  interesting  lesson : they  show 
more  strongly  the  wise  governing  of  the  great  Maker,  and 
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correct  the  mistake,  often  thought- 
lessly mode,  that  the  lower  animals 
have  no  feelings,  thoughts,  or  plea- 
sures. If  they  do  not  show  them  as 
we  do,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
they  possess  them,  but  in  different  de- 
grees. 

Little  Jack  Horner. — The  origin  of  the 
niinery  rhyme  Lius  been  said  to  be  at*  fol- 
lows: When  monasteries  and  their  prop- 
erty were  seized,  orders  were  given  that 
the  title-deeds  of  the  abbey  estates  of 
Me  Ha,  which  were  very  valuable,  should 
la*  given  up  to  tho  commission era.  The  , 
mode  chosen  of  sending  them  wns  in  the 
form  of  a pasty  to  be  scut  os  a present 
from  the  abbot  to  one  of  the  CMniuutsiou- 
erx  in  London.  Jack  Horuer,  n poor  lad, 
wns  chosen  as  the  messenger.  Tired,  he 
rested  in  as  comfortable  a corner  as  he  could 
on  his  way.  Hungry,  bo  detenniued  to 
taste  the  pasty  lie  was  carrying.  Insert- 
ing his  thumb  into  the  pic,  ho  found  noth- 
ing but  parchment  deeds.  One  of  these 
he  pulled  out  and  pocketed,  as  likely  to  be 
valuable.  The  Abbot  Whiting  of  Mails 
was  executed  for  having  withheld  the 
missing  parchment,  lu  the  Horner  fam- 
ily was  discovered  years  afterward  the  j 
plum  that  Jack  had  picked  out,  one  of  the 
chief  title-deeds  of  Molls  abbey  aud  lauds. 


OUR  heartiest  thanks  are  duo  to  our 
youthful  readers  who  have  sent  us 
pretty  and  gracefully  written  New-Year's 
wishes  from  nil  parts  of  the  United  States, 
We  would  like  to  print  every  one  of  these 
welcome  letters,  bnt  they  are  so  numerous 
it  would  be  impossible.  Our  young  friends, 
however,  may  bo  sure  that  whether  wo 
print  them  or  simply  acknowledge  them, 
they  are  alike  pleasing  aud  gratifying 
to  us. 


Rohie  Lozier  (eleven  years)  writes  that  | 
he  pnuckes  a hole  in  his  Young  People,  and 
ties  the  numbers  together  with  a ribbon,  ! 
adding  the  new  numbers  as  fast  as  they  i 
come.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  a»  1 
it  preserves  the  numbers  from  getting  scat-  I 
tend  and  lost. 


Socm  Evanston,  Illinois. 

I have  a little  canary-bird.  He  in  quite  young, 
but  is  a beautiful  singer,  and  almost  always  when 
he  sings  he  says,  *’  Pretty,  pretty,”  so  plain  you 
could  uot  mistake  it.  lie  is  also  very  tame, 
and  when  l let  him  out  of  his  cage  he  coined  ; 
ami  stands  on  my  shoulder,  and  hops  around 
uu>.  If  I put  toy  Anger  in  his  cage,  he  gets 
very  cross,  and  wares  his  wings  and  pecks  at 
me.  and  makes  a queer  noise  a.-*  if  he  were  scold-  ! 
ing.  Krnx  T.  (twelve  years).  1 

I am  a little  girl  nine  rears  old,  and  I live  in  ' 
Southbridge.  Massachusetts.  1 see  that  one  lit-  1 
tie  girl  lias  written  about  her  |>et  pigeon.  I have 
n |M*t  squirrel.  He  is  so  tamo  he  will  run  all 
over  me.  I-ast  summer  wo  let  him  run  out  in 
tlu*  front  yard,  and  papa  put  him  in  a tree,  but 
lu*  would  not  climb  it.  Papa  bus  suhxcritM*.]  for 
Young  People  for  me.  I like  it  very  much,  and 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  tile  time  for  it  to 


eotue.  Thank  you  for  making  it  larger ; it  is 
just  nice.  Josiz  ft.  K. 

Post  War**, 

I received  Young  People  for  Christmas,  and 
like  the  stones  very  much.  I like  “ Photogen 
and  Nyeterls"  so  much  that  1 cun  hardly  wait 
till  the  next  number  comes.  The  engravings 
anf  very  nice.  I think  that  there  was  never  a 
paper  so  interesting.  I thank  you  for  the  **  Wig- 
gles’* and  other  games.  Happy  New- Year. 

Wiim  C. 

Roonrsm,  Pennsylvania. 

I am  ten  years  old.  1 like  Young  Pngdc  the 
best  of  any  paper  I ever  saw.  It  is  the  first 
paper  my  papa  bus  ever  taken  forme.  He  takes 
the  Weekly.  I think  the  Young  People  is  just 
the  right  size  for  hinding.  and  I am  going  to 
have  it  bound  at  the  end  »»f  the  year. 

BltkTIK  SlULLKNBKBuEK. 


in  return,  (’an  your  young  readers  tell  what  it 
is  we  wish  you  ? Lilli*  J. 

All  lbcao  boys  and  girls  have  also  told 
onr  Christmas  Puzzle  wish  correctly:  May- 
nard A.  M.,  M.  A.  S.,  and  F.  V.  B.,  Alexina 
K.  IX,  F.  K.  Coombs,  Willie  J.  M.,  Virgil  C. 
M.,  Amy  L.  H.,  Etta  Douglass,  Annie  G. 
Long,  Willie  H.  ft.,  Liliau  Forbes,  Jamie  D. 
H.,  Huntington  W.,  A.  A.  B.,  Mamie  M.,  Nel- 
lie P.,  Essie  B.,  Fred  D.  H.,  Zadio  H.  I>., 
Edna  Heineu,  Sea  bury  G.  P.,  E.  A.  De  Lima, 
Claudie  M.  Tice,  Louie  A.,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  Car- 
roll  O.  B.,  George  F.  IX,  8.  K.  8.,  Effle  K.  T., 
] G.  M.  B.,  Ada  and  Clara,  Florence  D.,  Alice 
: PM  E.  C.  Repper,  aud  George  Henry. 

| The  answer  to  Christmas  Puzzle  in  Fossp 
| People  No.  8 is,  “ I wish  you  a merry  Christ- 
mas aud  a happy  Now-Year.” 


I am  very  much  interested  in  your  paper.  I 
am  going  to  save  up  my  money*  to  take  it  I 
am  nine  years  old.  I have  a pony  named  Goby. 

I enjoy  him  very  much.  He  is  a Texas  pony. 

I live  in  Richmoud,  Kentucky,  where  the  grass 
is  so  blue.  Bur*  Whit*. 

Letters  arc  acknowledged  from  Maude 
J.  W.t  Dayton,  Washington  Territory ; 
Dannie  Bullard, Scbnylerville, Now  York; 
Lurean  C.,  Mazotuanic,  Wisconsin ; Fred  E. 
B.,  Cambridge,  Massac Im setts;  Harry  R-, 
Winona,  Minnesota ; H.  W.  Singer,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Minnie  W.  Jacobs,  Indiana,  : 
Pennsylvania;  Percy  W. Shedd,  Attlebnry, 
New  York ; Lizzie  C.,  Utica,  New  York ; 
Willie  Hamilton,  Alleghany  City,  Penn- 
sylvania ; Zcila  Thompson,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; O.  II,  Heinzr,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania; Frederick  J..  B.,  Brooklyn,  I«ong 
Island ; and  Lyman  C.,  M.  C.  8.,  aud  Will- 
iam F.  B.,  New*  York  city. 

“Del,”  Zanesville,  Ohio. — Flat  crib- 
bage- boards  can  he  bought  at  a very  low 
price,  and  folding  ones  which  hold  the 
cards  ore  not  expenaive.  You  might  make  | 
oue  from  a piece  of  thick  pasteboard,  but  j 
as  there  must  be  sixty-one  peg-holes  for 
each  player,  it  would  not  bu  easy  to  cut  ( 
them  neatly. — It  is  more  customary  to  ^ 
leave  a card  for  each  person  called  upou,  . 
especially  where  the  visit  is  formal. 

George  H.H. — Harper’s  new  School  Ge-  1 
ography  gives  Wheeling  as  tbo  capital  of 
West  Virgiuia. 

Frrdir  G. — Even  if  you  are  only  seven  [ 
years,  you  are  old  enough  to  read  a boys'  ^ 
book  about  wild  animals.  Lions  will  catch  . 
aud  eat  nearly  all  Iteasts  that  conic  iu  their 
way.  They  will  even  overpower  a giraffe 
or  a buffalo.  The  elephant  aud  rhinoceros 
are  almost  the  only  quadrupeds  a lion  dare 
not  meddle  with. 

OCR  CURIHTMAH  PIZZLK. 

LoVKl.AHM,  Ollirt. 

I think  I have  correctly  worked  the  Christ-  i 
mas  Puzzle  in  Young  People.  1 had  to  study  I 
some  time  over  M ray,”  never  Having  heard  of  ; 
such  a Ash.  It  was  only  by  finding  what  let-  j 
tors  I needed  ill  the  columns  11,9,9  that  I saw  ’ 
i hey  were  r a y On  looking  in  the  dictionary 
I found  there  was  u fish  called  by  that  name. 

“ Yard”  also  puzzled  me  a great  deal.  The 
other  words  were  easily  found.  M.  T.  C.  , 

WlIJIIKOTOI*,  DSLAWAHK. 

My  brother  Bertie  and  I have  had  a nice  lime  ’ 
finding  the  answer  to  your  Christmas  Puzzle  in 
No.  8 of  Young  PeojJr.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  kind  wish,  and  wish  you  the  same 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Ha  urn's  Yopnq  Pkoim.k  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  way  be  had  at  the  fallowing  rates— 
payable  in  advance,  p aUogr  frtm : 

fttxouc  Com* $0  04 

Oir*  ftnaacwmoK,  one  year. ...  1 60 
Fir*  SirBsciupnoxs,  one  yettr. . 7 00 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  tic-siren  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issawl  alter  tbe  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  P06T- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose. 

iDVKRTINING. 

The  client  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
It  Aunts'*  You  so  Psnri.«  will  render  It  a first-class 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  two  in- 
side pugw  at  75  cents  per  line. 

Address 

H AIII'KH  A:  BHOTHKRI, 

Praaklla  Square,  ff.  Y. 


A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  1880  0HLY. 

!V  Has  ess'll  Yoohu  Pbomji  and  Hum'* 
Wbbklt  will  be  rent  (a  any  addrtua  for  one  pear, 
commencing  with  the  Jfrwt  Humber  of  Has  era's 
Wkkklt  for  January,  1SS0,  on  receipt  of  fift  00  /or 
the  (ira  Periodical «. 


FRAGRANT 

S0Z0D0NT 

Is  a composition  of  the  purest  and  choicest  in- 
gredients of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cleans- 
es, beautifies,  and  preserves  the  TKRTH, 
hardens  and  mvlgoritrs  the  gum*,  and  cools 
and  refreshes  the  month.  Every  Ingredient 
of  this  HsUsmir  dentifrice  Its*  s bene- 
ficial efiect  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 
Impure  Breath,  caused  by  neglected 
toeth,  catarrh,  tobacco,  or  spirits,  is  not  only 
neat  tall  zed,  but  rendered  IragTunt,  by  the 
daily  use  of  SOZODONT.  It  Is  as  harm- 
less as  water,  and  hss  been  indorsed  by  the 
moat  scientific  men  of  tho  day.  Sold  by 
druggist*. 


P 


ha  test  style  now  nil  tho  Rage. 

Onr  dtm-n.  FI  lent  Gilt  Edged,  Round  Cornered, 
with  Name  olid  Photograph,  only  do  cents;  t riot 
tl.  H«mpk  and  MAMMOTH  ItH-Page  Book  FREE. 
H.  B.  MATHEWS'  SONS,  MO  Ukc  Street.  C'hfcap  a 


PI.  A YE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  with 
Songs  and  Choruses,  adapted  tor  Private  Tbs- 
atrkals.  With  the  Music  and  necessary  directions 
for  getting  them  up.  Sent  on  receipt  of  30  cents, 
hr  HAPPY  HOCH8  COMPANY,  So.  ft  Hedcinan 
Street,  New  York.  Send  your  address  for  a Cata- 
logue of  Tableaux,  Charades,  Pantomime*,  Plays, 
Reciters,  Masks,  Colored  Fire,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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“ foaming  made  plmmnt." 

N.  Y.  Evtxixr.  Post. 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

4 volume**  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  each. 

I.  Heat.  IU.  Water  and  Laxd. 

II.  Light.  IV.  Force, 

If  a miss-meeting  nf  pnrcnt*  And  children  were  to 
lie  held  for  the  purpose  uf  erecting  n monument  to 
the  author  who  has  done  muni  to  rniertalu  and  in- 
struct tho  young  folk?,  there  would  certainly  lie  a 
unanimous  rote  in  furor  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott.  Two 
or  three  generation*  of  American  youth  owe  some 
of  their  moat  pleasant  hours  of  recreatiou  to  his 
story-books;  and  bis  latest  productions  ate  a*  fresh 
and  youthful  aa  those  which  the  papas  and  mammas 
of  today  once  looked  forward  tu  as  the  most  pre- 
cious gifts  from  the  Christmas  bag  of  old  Santa 
C'an*.  The  aeries  published  under  the  general  title 
of 14 Science  for  the  Young’  might  be  called  “ Learn- 
ing made  Pleasant.''  An  interesting  story  runs 
through  each,  atnl  beguiles  the  reader  into  the  ac- 
quisition of  a vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge  un- 
der the  genial  pretence  of  furnishing  amusement. 
No  intelligent  child  can  read  these  volumes  without 
obtaining  a better  knowledge  of  physical  science 
than  many  student*  bare  when  they  leave  college. 

— »V,  Y.  Evening  Ant 

Jacob  Abbott  U almost  the  only  writer  in  the  , 
English  language  who  knows  how  to  combine  real  j 
aranrement  with  real  Instruction  in  such  a manner 
that  the  eager  young  readers  are  quite  as  much  In- 
terested in  the  useful  knowledge  he  imparts  ns  in 
the  story  which  he  makes  so  pleasant  a medium  of 

in » Inaction Bufalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Abbott  ha*  avoided  the  enor  of  slurring  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  through  the  desire 
ot  making  it  intelligible  and  attractive  to  nnleamed  1 
reader*.  The  numerous  illnatratimia  which  «ce<nn- 
pany  every  chapter  are  of  unquestionable  value  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  teat,  and  come  uexl  to 
•itual  experiment  as  an  aid  to  the  reader — A".  Y. 
Tribune.  _____ 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS.  New  York. 

IV  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Slate*,  on  receipt  of  (As  price, 


book  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism.'' 

N.  Y.  Daily  Ga*ruic- 

THS 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East. 

adventures  of 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

TO 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

1 II nait rated,  Hvo,  Cloth,  ©3  OO. 

A more  attractive  book  for  boys  and  girls  can 
•carrely  be  Imagined. — 5*.  Y.  Time*. 

The  best  thing  for  a boy  who  cannot  go  to  China 
aud  Japan  is  to  get  tbla  book  aud  read  It. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Juvenile  literature  seems  to  have  come  to  ft  cli- 
max in  this  book.  In  literary  quality  and  in  mute- 
rial  form  it  is  a decided  improvement  on  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  produced  in  America.— .V.  Y. 
Junrnetl  of  C urn  mere*. 

One  id  the  richest  and  most  entertaining  books 
fur  young  people,  both  in  text,  Illustration*.  and 
binding,  which  has  ever  come  to  our  table.— Proti- 
druct  Press. 


Published  by  HARPER  ft  BROTHERS.  X.  T. 

IV  Seat  bp  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  ami  One  Nights;  or,  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Traiw-  [ 
luted  und  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lank. 
64*)  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12 mo, 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Deeds.  With  u Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adam.*. 
Complete  Edition.  12iuo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tilt*  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  aud  Mother  and  Four  , 
Sons  on  a Dewort  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  18mo,  Cloth,  #1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
lttmo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

Tl»e  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
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writer.  — Han.  Calvin  B.  Peatt,  of  the  Sew  York 
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ART  MANUFACTURES. 

AGRF.AT  many  things  can  be  made  out  of  other  things.  A 
very  fair  turkey  can  bo  made  out  of  a horse-chestnut,  or 
even  a common  chestnut. 

Look  at  Fig.  1 iu  the  above  picture : there  yon  have  the  turkey 
complete.  I will  tell  you  how  1 made  him.  1 first  took  a nice 
round  chestnut,  and  stuck  into  it  a bout  pin  to  represent  the 
neck  ; then  I stuck  in  two  other  pins  to  represent  the  legs ; then 
I took  a piece  of  putty  (dough,  or  bread  worked  up  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dough,  will  do),  and  made  a stand  into  which  1 stuck 
the  legs.  He  then  looked  as  he  is  represented  in  Fig. 2.  I then 
took  a small  piece  of  putty,  and  modelled  on  to  the  bent  pin  tho 
head  and  neck  of  the  turkey.  After  this  I drew  with  pen  and 
ink  on  thick  pupor,  and  cut  with  a pair  of  scissors,  a thing  like 
Fig. 3,  and  two  things  like  Fig.  4;  these  were  the  tail  and  wiugs. 
I fastened  them  in  their  proper  places  with  thick  gum  (short  pins 
will  do).  Then  with  some  red  paint  I painted  the  head  and  feet 
of  the  bird,  and  I had  a very  excellent  turkey,  but  I felt  thankful 
that  I need  not  eat  it  for  uiy  dinner. 

Figs.  5 and  6 show  how  a walnut  shell  may  be  changed  into  a 
turtle  shell.  Fig.  5 is  the  walnut  shell,  ami  Fig.  G is  tho  turtle ; 
and  I would  not  give  a fig  for  the  boy  who,  with  a pen  and  iuk 
and  a little  putty  (dough  will  do),  is  not  smart  ouough  to  make  it. 


Spiders  that  KH1  Birds. — Every  body  knows  that  spiders 
catch  flies  aud  other  insects;  but  that  some  of  them  kill  little 
birds  may  not  be  so  generally  known.  A traveller  iu  Brazil  tells 
us  that  he  caught  one  of  them  iu  tho  very  act,  while  going 
through  a forest  iu  the  Amazons.  The  spider  was  a hairy  fel- 
low, with  u body  two  inches  long,  and  eight  legs  measuring  sev- 


JonxxY  and  Mary  drive  out  in  the  Park, 

And  doubtless  are  having  no  end  of  a lark; 

She  holds  Baby  Rosa  with  a motherly  air, 

And  he  handles  his  spirited  horse  with  great  care. 


cu  inches  each,  from  end  to  end.  The  writer  describing  the  in- 
cident says:  “ I was  attracted  by  a movement  of  the  monster  on 
a tree  trunk;  it  was  close  beneath  a deep  crevice  in  the  tree, 

| across  which  was  stretched  a dense  white  web.  The  lower  part 
of  the  web  was  broken,  and  two  small  birds,  finches,  were  eu- 
taugled  in  thu  pieces.  One  of  them  was  quite  dead,  and  the 
other  nearly  so.  I drove  away  the  monster,  aud  took  the  birds, 
but  the  second  one  soon  died.  The  fact  of  species  of  Mygmle, 
to  which  genus  this  spider  belongs,  sallying  forth  at  night, 
mounting  trees,  and  sucking  the  eggs  and  young  of  humming- 
birds, has  been  recorded  long  ago  by  Madame  Mcrian  aud  1'nlisot 
do  Beauvois;  but,  iu  tho  alwenco  of  any  confirmation,  it  has 
come  to  he  discredited.  From  the  way  the  fact  has  been  related 
it  would  appeur  that  it  had  l»een  merely  derived  from  the  report 
of  natives,  and  had  not  been  witnessed  by  the  narrators.  The 
Mygales  are  quite  common  insects:  some  species  make  their 
eells  under  stones,  others  form  artistieal  tunnels  in  the  earth, 
and  some  build  their  dens  in  tho  thatch  of  houses.  The  natives 
call  them  Arauhaa  caraugueijeiras,  or  crab-spiders.  The  hairs 
with  which  they  are  clothed  come  off  when  touched,  and  cause 
a peculiar  and  almost  uiuddeuiug  irritation.  The  first  specimen 
that  1 killed  and  prepared  was  handled  iucantiously,  ami  I suf- 
fered terribly  for  three  days  afterward.  I think  this  is  not  ow- 
ing to  any  poisonous  quality  residing  in  the  hairs,  but  to  their 
being  short  aud  hard,  and  thus  getting  into  the  fiue  creases  of 
the  skin.  Home  Mygales  are  of  immense  size.  One  day  I saw 
the  childreu  belonging  to  au  Indian  family  with  one  of  these 
monsters  secured  by  a cord  round  its  waist,  by  which  they  were 
leading  it  about  the  house  os  they  would  a dog” 


AS81RANCE. 

“ Strike  oat,  Knacky ; Sis  and  I will  hold  yon  up." 
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GETTING  A U1TCU. 

Cot,  cut  behind ! The  faster  old  Dobbin  goes,  the  lighter  grows  his  load. 
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THE  DANCE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


On.  that  winter  afternoon. 

Such  a merry,  merry  tune 
Ac  the  jolly,  fat  tea-kettle  chose  its 
singing  to  begin! 

Twos  a lilting  Scottish  air. 

And  it  seemed,  I do  declare. 

As  though  bagpipe  played  by  fairy 
wo*  forever  joining  in. 


Darling,  smiling,  cunning  Dess 
(•rasped  with  tiny  hands  her  dress, 
And  a pretty  courtesy  nuking,  while  the 
kettle  made  a bow, 

“I’ll  your  partner  Ik*,"  said  she; 

“ Forward,  backward,  one,  two,  three 
And  pussy  cried,  “ llravo!  my  dears,"  in 
one  immense  meow. 


Then  the  bagpipe  ceased  to  play, 
And  another  tune  straightway 
Sang  the  kettle,  louder,  louder,  till  its* 
voice  grew  very  big; 

And  the  feet  of  laughing  girls 
((•iris  with  shamrock  in  their  curls) 
You  could  almost  hear  a-keeping  time 
to  that  old  Irish  jig. 


And  they  danced  right  merrily 
Till  ’twas  nearly  time  for  tea. 

The  kettle  tilting  this  way  and  then  that 
way — oh.  what  fun! 

And  its  hat  boldicd  up  and  down 
On  its  moist  and  steamy  crown, 

With  a clatter  falling  off  at  last,  and  then 
the  dance  was  done. 


•“I  LL  YOUR  PARTNER  BE,1  SAID  SUE."— Drawn  d\  Sol  Enwoi,  Jos. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  MONTROSE. 

TfIK Rlt  was  an  olil  man  of  Montrose 
Who  hail  n remarkable  nuw, 

So  long  and  ho  thin, 

And  ho  far  from  lib  chin, 

TV «ui  always  in  danger  of  blown. 

One  day  the  old  man  of  Montrose 
Went  out  without  muffling  hU  none; 
And  it  grieves  me  to  tell 
That  this  organ  of  rdipII 
Ah  stiff  a*  an  icicle  froze. 

Soon  after,  in  sneezing,  " ka-dioo," 

His  now  iu to  smithertMMiH  flew, 

And  left  but  a stump, 

A ridiculous  lump, 

That  even  in  suinnirr  looked  blue. 

The  frost-bitten  man  of  Montrose 
Vssd  words  that  were  equal  to  blows; 
And  so  great  his  disgrace, 

He  soon  quitted  the  place, 

And  whrrc  be  has  gone  no  one  knows. 


“THE  BRAVEST  OF  THE  BRAVE.*’ 

IN  the  small  but  strongly  fortified  town  of  Saar-Louis, 
on  what  wan  then  the  borders  of  France,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  there  was  born,  a little  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago,  a child  whose  future  intrepid  career  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  “the  bravest  of  the  brave.”  Ilis  father’s 
trade  was  nothing  more  warlike  than  that  of  a cooper; 
his  home  life  and  training  were  not  different  from  those 
of  many  of  his  playmates;  and  yet  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  had  entered  a regiment  of  hussars,  or  light 
cavalry,  and  before  he  was  thirty  had  attained  the  high 
rank  of  general  of  division. 

But  those  were  warlike  days;  the  French  Revolution 
had  just  begun;  all  Europe  was  echoing  with  the  clash 
ami  tread  of  such  armies  as  the  world  had  never  before 
seen ; and  living  as  he  did  in  the  shadow  of  fortifications 
constructed  by  France’s  greatest  military  engineer,  Vau- 
han,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the  youth  became  filled  with 
an  intense  desire  to  taste  the  glory  and  share  the  danger 
of  a soldier’s  life, 

Michael  Ney,  Marshal  of  France,  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
Prince  of  Moskwa — for  by  all  these  titles,  commemorative 
of  some  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  victories,  was  he 
known — early  rose  in  the  confidence  and  estimation  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  and  was  by  him  intrusted  with  the  most 
responsible  commands  in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Austria, 
ami  Spain;  and  it  was  not  until  lie  met  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vedras,  in  the  Peninsula,  that  be  met  his  superior 
in  the  art  of  war;  and  even  then,  by  a happy  mixture  of 
courage  and  skill,  Ney  was  enabled  to  mitigate  to  a great 
extent  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  But  to  relate  his  whole 
career  would  lie  to  fill  a volume,  so  we  will  only  consider 
one  or  two  incidents  in  his  life. 

In  1810,  Ney  took  an  active  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Russiu,  and  by  bis  address  and  energy  contributed  largely 
to  the  French  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  called 
by  the  Russians  the  battle  of  Borodino. 

When  the  Russian  Bear  turned  upon  the  invader,  and 
the  ever-memorable  retreat  commenced,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant horror*  of  cold,  hunger,  and  physical  paiu,  to  Ney 
was  assigned  the  honorable  but  arduous  task  of  protect- 
ing tl»e  rear  of  the  fleeing  troops.  At  the  start  Ney’s 
force  numbered  7000  men,  and  on  leaving  Smolensk  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  army  four  times  as 
large. 

He  was  summoned  to  surrender  before  commencing  the 
attack,  and  his  characteristic  reply.  “ A Marshal  of  France 
never  surrenders,'1  lias  passed  into  history,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  history 
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doe*  not  always  licar  out  the  assertion.  Repeatedly  driven 
hack  with  awful  loss,  Ney  determined  to  outwit  the  ene- 
my; so,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  and  his  trfx>p*  made  a 
wide  circuit,  and  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  Dnieper  far 
in  advance  of  the  pursuers. 

But  here  a new  foe  confronted  the  gallant  Marshal. 
IIow  should  he  cross  the  stream  ? He  had  no  boats,  and 
although  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  the  rapid  current 
was  covered  only  by  a thin  coating  of  ice  that  bent  beneath 
the  weight  of  a single  man.  However,  to  deliberate  was 
to  be  lost;  so,  dividing  his  forces  into  small  companies,  he 
caused  the  advance  to  be  sounded,  himself  stepping  first 
upon  the  glassy  surface. 

What  a subject  for  a painter  is  here  presented! — the 
frozen  snowy  landscape ; the  bare  skeleton  trees ; the  broad 
serpentine  course  of  the  frost-bound  river,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  open  water  showing  darkly  against  the 
snow-covered  ice;  the  scattered  groups  of  soldiers  tread- 
ing carefully,  and  with  the  possibility  before  them  that  at 
the  next  step  the  treacherous  floor  might  precipitate  them 
into  an  icy  grave. 

But  the  hazardous  passage  was  safely  effected,  and  after 
a series  of  conflicts  with  forces  in  every  case  far  superior 
to  his  own,  Ney  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  Emperor  at 
Orsha,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  hailed 
as  “the  bravest  of  the  brave1' — a name  which  clung  to  him 
from  that  time. 

After  Napoleon  left  the  army,  Ney  still  continued  to 
fight  in  the  rear  against  the  ever-increasing  hordes  of 
| Russians  that  harassed  the  flankB  of  the  fugitive  army. 

Three  times  was  the  rear-guard  that  he  commanded  melted 
I away  by  death,  captivity,  or  flight,  and  as  often  was  it  re- 
organized by  the  indomitable  Marshal  who  “ never  surren- 
dered.” 

At  last,  with  a poor  remnant  of  only  thirty  men,  Ney 
defended  the  gate  of  the  town  of  Kovno — the  last  place  in 
the  Russian  dominions  through  which  the  French  retreat 
ed — against  the  pursuers,  while  the  main  body  escaped 
through  the  gate  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  He  was 
himself  the  very  last  man  to  retire.  Snatching  a pistol 
from  one  of  his  men,  he  fired  the  last  shot  in  the  faces 
of  the  Russians,  flung  the  weapon  into  the  river  Nie- 
men,  plunged  in  after  it,  and  amid  a storm  of  bullets 
swam  the  stream,  and  gained  the  neighboring  forest, 
successfully  eluded  his  pursuers,  and  joined  his  com- 
rades, who  had  mourned  him  as  dead,  in  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory. 

Ney’s  end  was  as  unfortunate  as  it  was  unworthy  so 
brave  a soldier.  When  Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba, 
Ney,  who  had  previously  incurred  his  displeasure,  gave 
his  allegiance  to  the  restored  Bourbons,  and  when  the 
great  Emperor  re-appeared  in  France,  Ney  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  seut  to  oppose  him,  promising  bis 
new  superiors  to  bring  back  Napoleon  “like  a wild  beast 
in  a cage.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Ney’s  sincerity  in  this  un- 
happy episode  of  his  career.  Ho  was  of  a brave,  impul- 
sive disposition,  one  accustomed  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ; so,  when  he  drew  near  to  the  Emperor,  and 
found  that  the  men  he  commanded,  nearly  all  of  whom 
had  fought  at  some  time  or  other  under  the  Emperor, 
were  fixed  in  a resolve  not  to  fight  against  Napoleon, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ney  became 
Napoleonist  with  as  much  ardor  as  ever.  And  when  Na- 
poleon called  on  him  by  his  old  title,  “the  bravest  of  the 
brave,”  to  once  more  rally  under  bis  standard,  Ney  re- 
spondod  with  alacrity,  as  though  the  name  possessed  a 
magic  spell  lie  could  not  resist. 

After  Waterloo,  when  all  that  pertained  to  the  cause 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor  was  irretrievably  lost,  Ney  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  re-restored  Bourbon*  on  the  charge 
of  treason,  and  was  condemned  to  be  shot  on  December  7, 
1815.  He  met  death  with  that  same  unflinching  bravery 
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which  he  so  many  times  displayed,  during  his  eventful 
career,  on  most  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  Europe. 

On  December  7,  1853,  exactly  thirty -eight  years  after 
his  death,  a statue  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  in- 
trepid Marshal  on  the  precise  spot  on  which  his  execution 


I 


occurred. 

[Begun  in  Xu.  11  of  II  akpkk'n  You  mu  People,  Jananry  18.] 

LADY  PRIMROSE. 

BY  KLKTCIIKB  READK. 


CHAPTEK  ni. 

“ A priiJH'ow*  by  the  nrer's  brim 
A Yellow  |»iimro»e  wn*  to  him. 
Ami  it  wn.«  nothing  more." 


PRINCESS  BEBE  ! Princess  Bebe  ! Princess  Bebe  !” 
It  was  the  little  gate-keei>er,  running  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Very  much  heated  and  very  red  in  the  face  was  the  lit- 
tle man  as  he  stood  before  the  princess,  holding  out  to 
her  a loaf  of  bread  almost  as  large  as  himself. 

“ This  is  for  you,”  he  said,  in  a choked  voice,  for  he  had 
run  so  far  and  so  fast  that  he  could  hardly  speak  at  all.  , 
“The  wise  old  woman  of  Hollowbush  sent  it  Now  eat.  j 
eat.  Let  me  see  what  it  is  like — let  me  see  how  you  do  it."’  ] 
While  the  princess  ate  her  loaf  of  bread  with  more 
eagerness  than  any  member  of  royalty  ever  displayed  be-  j 
fore  or  since,  the  gate-keeper  watched  her  with  wondering 
eyes. 

“Well,  I never  saw  anything  like  that  before,”  he  said  j 
at  length.  “And  you  go  through  that  remarkable  per- 
formance every  day ! Every  day  !”  he  repeated,  in  a tone  , 
of  the  most  intense  astonishment. 

“But  where  did  you  find  it?”  asked  the  princess,  who 
was  more  interested  in  the  bread  than  in  the  gate-keeper. 

“ Find  it!’*  he  exclaimed.  “ I didn't  find  it.  That  wise 
old  woman  of  Hollowbush,  who  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  the  three  knocks,  knocked  on  the  wall,  and  when  I had  j 
opened  the  door,  she  thrust  it  in,  saying  she  would  bring 
you  a fresh  loaf  every  day.” 

“Then  she  has  not  quite  forgotten  me.”  sighed  the  ! 
princess,  thinking  of  her  last  conversation  with  this  same 
wise  old  lady.  “ But  does  she  know  that  I must  stay  here 
the  rest  of  my  life  f ’ 

“Oh  yes,”  answered  the  gate-keeper,  shaking  his  head, 
and  looking  very  wise.  “ That  is — there  is  a secret — did 
it  never  occur  to  you,  mv  dear  princess,”  he  added,  sud- 
denly, “that  there  might  be  a way  of  making  your  es- 
cape* ?” 

“Oh,  you  dear  delicious  little  gate-keeper!”  exclaimed 
the  princess,  seizing  him  in  her  arms,  and  tossing  him  up 
and  down.  “I  sec  how  it  is:  you  will  let  me  out — you 
will  do  it.  Oh,  I am  sure  you  will !” 

“Not  so  fast,  my  dear,”  said  the  little  man.  struggling 
to  free  himself.  “Put  me  down,  and  I will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  But  first  of  all  you  must  promise  to  keep  the 
whole  matter  a profound  secret:  if  you  should  tell  any 
one,  the  plan  would  fail.” 

“Oh,  I can  keep  a secret,”  said  the  princess,  smiling, 
and  beginning  to  feel  quite  happy  again. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  gate-keeper,  seating  himself  by 
the  fountaiu — which  was  not  a fountain  at  all.  but  only  an 
imitation  very  skillfully  done  in  aquamarine — “ you  are  to 
stay  here  a year.  Then,  when  the  spring  comes  you  are 
to  lie  changed  into  a primrose,  if  you  will  consent  to  it, 
and  grow  up  out  of  the  ground  like  other  flowers.  Hid- 
den deep  within  the  woods,  you  must  wait  patiently, 
through  sunshine  and  rain,  till  some  one  finds  you,  and 
breaks  you  from  the  stem.  Whoever  he  may  be,  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  if  he  loves  the  flower  well  enough  to 
take  it  home,  and  place  it  carefully  in  a vase  of  water,  he 
will  have  the  power  of  transforming  it  into  a mortal,  and 


you  will  be  restored  to  your  home  in  a world  where  the 
sun  shines  and  where  flowers  grow.” 

“ Dear!  dear!”  said  the  princess,  “ I suppose  I must  con- 
sent, if  that  is  the  only  way  of  making  my  escape.  But 
what  if  no  one  comes  into  the  woods,  and  wliat  If  no  one 
cares  enough  for  the  primrose  to  pick  it  ?” 

“Then  it  will  wither  on  its  stem,  and  you  must  come 
back  to  us,  ami  be  the  Princess  Bebe  for  another  year.” 

The  trial  which  was  proposed  to  her  seemed  a very  hard 
one,  and  the  year  which  followed  seemed  very  long.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  gate-keeper,  who 
amused  her  by  showing  her  all  the  curiosities  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  mineral -workers  contained,  and  explain- 
ing how  the  gems  were  cleaned  and  polished  and  cut,  I 
am  afraid  the  poor  Princess  Bebe  would  have  died  of  home- 
sickness long  before  spring.  But  at  last  the  year  came  to 
an  end,  as  all  years  must,  and  she  started  on  her  journey 
into  the  upper  world. 

Day  after  day  she  struggled  through  the  earth,  pushing 
her  roots  deep  down  into  the  soil,  and  stretching  her  slen- 
der leaf-like  arms  up  into  the  sunlight.  The  dew  came 
and  kissed  the  little  flower-bud  with  sweet  moist  lips,  the 
sunshine  warmed  it,  and  the  south  wind  sang  to  it,  until  at 
last  a yellow  primrose  opened  its  eyes  in  the  dark  woods. 

Day  after  day  it  lived  there,  trembling  at  the  sound  of 
every  footstep,  and  wishing  and  praying  deep  down  in  its 
flower-heart  for  a friend. 

June  days  had  never  seemed  so  long  as  these,  for,  de- 
spite her  prayers,  no  one  came,  and  the  lonely  primrose 
grew  faint  and  weary  with  disappointment. 

At  last,  however,  a party  of  children  playing  in  the 
woods  caught  sight  of  her  bright  face,  and  one  of  them  —a 
merry,  rosy-cheeked  boy — broke  the  flower  from  its  stem. 
He  held  it  up  to  his  companions,  and  they  ran  laughing 
after  him. 

“Oh,  its  nothing  hut  a yellow  primrose,” he  said,  as 
they  tried  to  snatch  the  flower  from  his  hand ; and  with 
these  words  he  threw  it  away. 

So  it  was  all  in  vain  that  the  little  flower  had  lived  and 
died,  for  the  next  day  the  Princess  Bebe  found  herself 
back  in  the  kingdom  of  the  mineral-workers. 

Her  diamond  necklace  was  just  as  beautiful  as  ever; 
her  opal  bed  seemed  all  alive  with  trembling  colors,  soft 
white  and  flashing  crimson ; and  the  king  welcomed  her 
right  royally,  without  a word  of  reproach  for  her  long 
absence. 

But  for  all  that,  her  heart  grew  heavier  every  day. 
Even  the  attentions  of  the  gate-keeper  became  tiresome ; 
and  when  he  tried  to  make  her  laugh  with  his  merry 
ways,  she  could  only  smile  sadly,  and  say,  “Oh,  it  was 
such  a disappointment  to  be  picked,  and  then  thrown 
away.” 

“Never  mind — never  mind,”  he  would  answer,  cheer- 
ily: “better  luck  next  time.”  And  so  the  days  dragged 
slowly  by  until  another  spring. 

Then  the  princess  began  to  hope  once  more ; and  when 
she  found  herself  actually  lifting  her  head  into  the  sun- 
light, and  felt  the  soft  air  blow  over  her,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  believed  for  a moment  that  any- 
thing was  better  or  more  beautiful  than  the  deep  blue  sky 
above  one,  and  the  green  earth  beneath. 

Contented  and  happy,  she  waited  patiently  through 
wind  and  rain,  until  it  seemed  as  if  her  patience  were  to 
lie  rewarded. 

A young  man  on  a jet-black  horse  came  riding  through 
the  woods,  nis  face  was  bright  and  handsome,  and  he 
looked  out  ui>on  the  world  with  as  merry  a pair  of  eyes  os 
you  would  cure  to  sec*. 

“Oh,  if  he  would  only  take  me  home!”  thought  the 
flower.  “ I should  like  to  be  rescued  by  such  a handsome 
youth  as  he.”  And  in  spite  of  her  yellow  primrose  face, 
the  little  flower  actually  blushed. 

“What  a bright  little  flower!”  said  the  young  man,  as 
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he  rode  along.  “ If  it  were  not  so  much  trouble  getting 
off  my  horse,  I would  carry  it  home  to  Marjorie.  But  it's 
only  a commonplace  little  primrose  after  all,”  he  added, 
and  so  rode  on. 

That  night  the  little  flower  cried  itself  to  sleep  among 
the  shadow's,  and  before  morning  it  had  withered  on  its 
stem. 

44 1 will  never  make  the  attempt  again,”  said  the  Prin- 
cess Bebe,  when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  mineral-workers. 

“ Oh  yes,  you  will,”  said  the  gate-keeper,  who  had  come 
forward  to  meet  her.  “ If  life  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth 
struggling  for.  Next  year  I shall  send  you  up  for  your 
trial,  whether  you  consent  or  not.” 

“ If  that  is  the  case,  I suppose  I may  as  well  consent  at 
once.”  said  the  princess,  and  so  yielded  the  point. 

And  when  the  long,  long  days  of  another  year  had 
come  and  gone,  she  left  the  kingdom  of  the  mineral-work- 
ers for  the  third  time.  For  the  third  time  she 
struggled  through  the  ground,  lifting  up  her  head 
among  the  blue-eyed  violets  and  slender  waving 
grasses. 

She  shook  out  her  petals  in  the  sunlight,  and 
smiled  as 


at  the  flower  he  smiled  tenderly,  as  if  he  were  looking  at 
something  that  he  loved. 

The  flower  smiled  in  turn,  but  could  not  speak. 

“You  must  go  home  with  me,  little  primrose,”  said  the 
old  man,  Btooping  over  the  flower. 

The  fact  that  this  gray -haired,  gray-eyed  old  man  was 
a poet  will  account,  perhaps,  for  his  talking  to  u flower  as 
if  it  could  understand  what  he  said.  At  all  events,  he 
broke  it  from  the  stem,  and  when  he  reached  his  home 
placed  it  in  a glass  of  water,  saying, 

“ There  you  must  stay,  my  little  flower,  until  I can 
write  a poem  worthy  of  your  bright  face.” 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  he  saw 
standing  before  him  a young  girl  with  golden  hair  and 
softly  shining  eyes. 

44  Bless  me!  bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  great 
surprise,  taking  off  the  spectacles  which  he  had  so  care- 
fully adjusted  across  his  nose,  “where  did  you  come  from, 
my  lady  ?” 


sweetly  as  a 
primruse  can 
smile ; but 
the  spring 
days  went 


1 1 came  from  the  flow- 
er,” she  said ; and  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  on 
the  lips. 

She  was  so  delighted  at 
her  escape  that  she  was 
not  wholly  responsible 
for  her  actions  ; and  if 
she  cried  a little,  I don't 
think  any  one  will  blame 
her. 

Laughing  and  crying 
at  the  same  time,  and 
half  wild  with  excite- 
ment, she  told  her  new 
friend  the  story  of  her 
life  for  the  past  few 
years  ; and  he,  in  his 
turn,  smiled  and  wept  a 
little,  perhaps,  and  then 
he  kissed  her  on  the  lips, 
and  said, 

“Henceforth,  my  dear 
girl,  you  shall  be  known 
as  the  Lady  Primrose, 
and  you  shall  stay  with 
me  as  long  as  you  will.” 
Whether  or  no  he  ever 
wrote  a poem  about  her  I 
can  not  tell.  All  I know 
is  that  she  lived  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  was  the  sweetest 
and  happiest  Lady  Prim- 
rose imaginable. 

The  house  was  as  full 
of  flowers  as  it  could 
hold,  and  when  the  wise 
old  woman  of  Hollow- 
bush,  who,  you  may  be 
sure,  had  not  forgotten 
her,  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  want  another  dia- 
mond necklace.  Lady 
Primrose  would  answer: 
“I  don’t  care  if  I nev- 
er see  another  diamond. 

by,  and  the  summer  was  almost  over,  before  any  one  took  I The  simplest  flowers  that  grow  in  the  wikxIs  are  the  love- 
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any  notice  of  her. 


liest  jewels  Ood  ever  made,  and  so  long  as  I can  have 


The  poor  little  primrose  was  almost  ready  to  die  of  de-  them,  the  lifeless  flowers  of  the  underground  world  may 


spair,  when  one  day,  looking  up  quite  suddenly,  she  saw 
the  face  of  an  old  man  bending  over  her. 

He  had  gray  hair  and  kind  gray  eyes ; and  as  he  looked  I 


bloom  for  those  who  do  not  know  of  how  little  value  the 
jewels  they  prize  so  highly  really  are.” 

THE  KND. 
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EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  A BIRD'S  LIFE 


BY  MRS.  AMELIA  K.  HA HIL 


YOU  must  understand,  my  dear  young  readers,  that  the 
Raven  of  this  tale  is  not  at  all  an  ordinary  bird.  It  is 
true,  he  could  not  sing  even  as  well  as  the  smallest  wren, 
but  then  he  could  talk,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  knew  a great  deal  more  than  the  wisest  of  men  and 
women  supposed.  He  was,  too,  the  very  last  representa- 
tive of  an  extremely  ancient  family  of  Ra- 
vens, who  had  inhabited  some  rocky  hills 
just  behind  the  little  cottage  for  hun- 
dreds of  years — a family,  indeed,  so  an- 
cient that  they  had  watched  the  battle- 
fields of  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  and  had  had  among  them 
very  wise  birds,  who  croaked  quite  learn- 
edly on  the  subject. 

Now  at  the  bottom  of  the  lofty  rocks 
which  they  inhabited  was  a rich  and 
beautiful  valley,  and  here,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  a Norman  lord,  who  was  a 
great  fighter,  built  himself  a fine  castle. 

The  Ravens  and  he  got  on  very  well  to- 
gether, and  became  great  friends.  His 
hunting  and  fightingsupplied  them  with 
food,  and  it  is  said  they  told  him  a great 
many  things  that  only  a bird  can  know. 

He  called  his  castle  Ravensfield,  and  very 
soon  people  began  to  call  him  Ravens- 
field. and  then  the  birds  and  he  grew 
more  friendly  than  ever.  And  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  dying  he  told  his  son 
always  to  be  good  to  the  Ravens,  for  that 
just  as  long  as  the  Ravens  lived  on  Ra- 
ven’s Rock,  the  Ravensfields  would  own 
the  rich  lands  below  it. 

For  two  hundred  years  everything 
went  well  ; the  knights  grew  rich  and 
powerful,  and  the  birds  fat  and  numer- 
ous. Then  the  Ravensfields  began  to  go 
to  London,  and  spend  money,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  foolish  things,  and  get  into  all 
kinds  of  troubles,  and  though  the  Ravens 
croaked  and  croaked  until  they  were 
hoarse,  they  would  not  be  prudent,  and 
stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

So  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  every 
Ravensfield  got  poorer,  and  the  fine  old 
castle  fell  into  ruins,  and  the  colony  of 
Ravens  among  the  rocks  also  got  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  one  morning  the  last 
knight  of  Ravensfield  found  in  a deserted 
nest  the  last  of  this  once  powerful  family 
of  birds.  It  was  half  Hedged  and  half 
starved,  and  he  brought  it  home,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister 
to  nurse.  "Sister  Mabel,”  he  Baid,  sadly,  "this  is  the  luck 
of  Ravensfield  : nurse  it  carefully,  and  to-morrow  I will 
buckle  my  sword  to  ray  belt  and  go  to  India.  I do  be- 
lieve this  bird  will  live  to  see  the  old  house  rebuilt,  and 
the  glory  of  our  family  restored.” 

So  the  young  Lord  Stephen  went  over  the  seas,  and  Miss 
Mabel  nursed  the  bird,  and  talked  hopefully  to  it  for  fifteen 
years.  But  poor  Lord  Stephen  was  killed  in  a great  In- 
dian battle,  and  soon  after  there  came  to  Miss  Mabel  a little 
lad  who  was  Lord  Stephen's  only  child.  His  father  had 
left  him  a little  money,  and  his  aunt  Mabel  took  great  pains 
with  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  best  schools;  and  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  she  buckled  his  sword  on  his  belt, 
and  kissing  him  tenderly,  sent  him  away  also  to  India. 
“For,  Stephen."  she  said,  "you  must  w\n  fame  and  gold 
to  buy  bock  the  house  and  lauds  of  Ravei  ifield.” 


All  these  twenty  years  the  Raven  had  been  growing  large 
and  splendid,  and  when  the  second  Lord  Stephen  went 
away,  he  looked  after  him  with  a queer  sidewise  glance 
that  filled  Miss  Mabel's  heart  with  fear.  But  he  was  a 
bold,  brave  youth,  and  sent  happy  letters  over  the  sea.  and 
Miss  Mabel  told  the  Raven  all  the  news,  and  I have  no 
doubt  they  comforted  each  other  very  much.  After  nine 
years  had  passed,  the  Raven  suddenly  grew  silent,  and  then 
there  came  a sad,  sad  letter:  the  second  Lord  Stephen  had 


NANNETTE  FEEDING  THE  RAVEN. 

been  killed  fighting  under  his  flag,  and  his  sickly  little 
baby  girl  was  sent  home  to  his  aunt  in  England. 

Poor  Miss  Mabel  was  now  sixty  years  old,  and  her  heart 
and  hopes  were  quite  crushed.  She  had  little  love  left  for 
the  desolate  child,  and  she  seemed  to  take  a dislike  to  the 
poor  Raven.  At  any  rate,  she  never  spoke  to  it,  and  the 
bird  became  the  companion  of  the  little  girl.  They  played 
and  ate  and  slept  together,  and  when  little  Nannette  went 
out  to  gather  primroses  or  berries,  the  Raven  always  walk- 
ed solemnly  beside  her. 

One  morning  (the  very  morning  when  somebody  drew 
this  picture  of  them)  her  aunt  was  cross— she  had  a heart- 
ache, and  a tootliache  too,  poor  old  lady ! — and  Nannette 
took  her  porringer  of  bread  and  milk  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  she  and  the  bird  were  enjoying  it  together,  when  some 
one  called  out,  “ Nannette,  1 am  going  to  shoot  that  ugly 
old  bird!” 
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Then  Nannette’s  little  heart  stood  still  in  her  terror,  and 
she  dropped  her  breakfast  and  ran  to  the  boy,  crying  out 
that  she  should  die  if  it  were  killed,  for  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  all  the  world  she  had  to  love  her. 

The  boy  saw  that  she  had  great  brown  eyes,  and  beau- 
tiful brown  lmir,  and  a little  mouth  like  a rose-bud,  and 
he  thought,  “How  lovely  she  is!”  and  dropped  his  gun, 
and  said  so  many  comforting  words  to  Nannette,  that  al- 
ways  after  it  they  were  the  very  dearest  of  friends.  And  j 
the  Raven  seemed  to  approve  of  Reginald  also — for  Regi-  i 
nald  was  the  little  boy’s  name,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  | 
it,  being,  as  you  know,  a little  out  of  the  common ; he 
would  perch  on  liis  shoulder,  and  what  he  said  to  him 
as  years  went  by  I can  not  tell;  but  Reginald  became 
thoughtful,  and  talked  to  Nannette  continually  about  go- 
ing away,  and  growing  rich,  and  then  coming  home  to 
marry  her  and  make  her  a great  lady.  But  Reginald  did  j 
not  have  money  enough  to  go  away,  and  so  he  was  often 
very  sad  and  silent. 

One  day  he  came  to  Nannette  with  a paper  in  his  liand. 
“See!”  he  cried,  “the  squire’s  son  has  been  lost  in  the 
hills  while  hunting,  and  there  is  one  hundred  pounds  to 
be  given  to  whoever  finds  him.  I know  all  about  the  j 
hills,  and  shall  certainly  find  the  young  squire.”  Then  j 
he  said  good-by  to  Nannette,  and  would  have  done  so  to  j 
the  Raven,  but  the  bird  flow  away  before  him,  and  for  all 
his  mistress’s  cries  ho  would  not  come  back.  So  together 
they  went  up  the  rocks,  and  Nannette  watched  them  quite 
out  of  sight. 

And  Reginald,  who  knew  a great  deal  about  birds, 
watched  the  Raven,  and  saw  that  he  flew  continually  over 
one  spot  in  a narrow  ravine ; and  there  he  found  the  poor  | 
young  squire.  His  horse  had  been  killed  by  the  fall,  and  | 
there  he  lay  with  a broken  leg,  and  almost  dead  with  | 
hunger  and  thirst  and  pain.  After  this  piece  of  good  luck,  | 
Reginald’s  way  was  clear.  Every  one  was  then  talking  ' 
ulxmt  a new  country  full  of  gold,  called  California;  and  I 
though  it  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  Reginald 
bravely  sailed  away  into  the  West.  Aunt  Mabel  shook  , 
her  head,  and  the  Raven  nodded  his  head,  and  Nannette 
cried  and  laughed,  and  bid  him  “come  quickly  back,  and 
build  again  the  beautiful  castle  of  Ravensfleld”  : and  | 
Reginald  said,  gravely,  “I  will  surely  do  it,”  whereat  the  j 
Raven  nodded  his  wise-looking  head  harder  than  before,  j 

“How  long  will  ho  be  away,  Aunt  Mabel  ?”  said  Nan-  j 
nette,  sadly. 

“Twenty  years  at  least,  my  dear.  I shall  never  see 
him  again.  I am  seventy-five  years  old  now.” 

“And  I jim  fifteen.  Ah!  I shall  be  an  old  woman 
when  Reginald  comes  bock,  and  he  won’t  know'  his  little 
Nannette  any  more !”  Then  the  Raven  said  something  to 
Nannette,  and  she  laughed,  and  his  “Croak!  croak!” 
sounded  very  like  “Yes!  yes!”  It  did,  indeed. 

Four  years  after  Reginald  went  away,  a very  singular 
thing  happened.  Two  pairs  of  strange  Ravens  came  to 
Raven’s  Rock,  and  built  nests  and  reared  their  young 
there.  Nan  nette 's  Raven  went  very  often  to  see  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  altogether  a changed  bird.  For  though 
he  was  getting  near  sixty  years  old,  he  began  to  plume  his 
feathers,  and  to  sit  continually  at  the  cottage  door,  watch- 
ing, watching,  watching,  as  if  he  expected  somebody. 

It  affected  Nannette  at  last.  . “ I think,  aunt,”  she  said, 
timidly,  “that  Reginald  must  be  coming  home.  Just 
look  at.  that  bird !” 

“ Nonsense,  child  ! How  should  he  know  ?” 

And  indeed  I don’t  understand  how  this  wonderful 
bird  knew,  but  he  did;  for  that  very  night,  just  as  Nan-  , 
nette  was  going  to  light  the  candle,  she  heard  Reginald’s 
step  on  the  crisp  snow,  and  the  old  lady  heard  it,  and  the 
Raven  heard  it,  and  there  was  the  gladdest  meeting  you 
can  possibly  imagine  ; and  if  ever  a bird  said  “ I told 
you  so,”  that  Raven  said  it  at  least  a hundred  times  that 
night. 


Besides,  Reginald  had  conic  home  with  hundreds  and 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds  ; and  he  married  lovely 
Nannette,  and  rebuilt  Ravensfleld;  and  dear,  patient  Aunt 
Mabel,  after  sixty  years  of  waiting,  went  back  to  the  state- 
ly old  house,  and  ended  her  days  in  the  little  parlor  where 
she  had  kissed  her  brother  Stephen  farewell. 

As  for  the  Raven,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a bird  of  a 
very  aristocratic  nature.  He  stepped  proudly  about  the 
fine  halls  and  gardens,  and  never  went  near  the  little  cot- 
tage or  the  village  streets  again.  He  lived  until  his  fine 
plumage  began  to  turn  gray,  and  Naunette's  oldest  son 
was  almost  big  enough  to  put  on  a scarlet  coat  and  a 
sword ; and  when  he  was  nearly  eighty  yean  old  he  died 
on  Naunette’s  knee,  his  foot  in  her  hand,  and  the  last 
thing  he  was  conscious  of  was  her  tears  dropping  upon  it. 

Very  likely,  children,  some  extremely  wise  men  and 
women  will  say,  “I  would  not  believe  too  much  of  this 
story,  boys  and  girls.”  But  when  you  have  lived  as  long 
as  I have  lived,  you  will  know  that  extremely  wise  men 
and  women  don't  know  everything.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  plenty  of  Ravens  on  Raven's  Rock  now,  and  plenty  of 
Ravonsfields  in  the  splendid  castle;  and  if  ever  you  go  to 
England,  you  can  see  them  if  you  want  to. 

A HARD  SWIM. 

BY  DAVID  KRH. 

THERE  are  few  things  more  delightful  than  to  be  at  sea 
on  a fine  summer  day,  with  a bright  blue  sky  above 
and  a bright  blue  sea  below,  while  the  fresh  breeze  fills 
your  sails,  and  the  great  smooth  waves  toss  you  lightly 
along,  and  spatter  you  at  times  with  their  glittering  spray, 
like  frolicsome  giants.  But  it  is  a very  different  thing  to 
lie  out  in  the  teeth  of  a real  equinoctial  gale,  with  the 
whole  sky  black  as  ink,  and  the  whole  sea  one  sheet  of 
boiling  foam,  and  a huge  wave  coming  thundering  over 
the  deck  every  other  minute,  sweeping  everything  before 
it,  and  making  the  whole  vessel  tremble  from  stem  to  stern. 

So,  doubtless,  thought  Olaf  Petersen,  captain  and  owner 
of  the  Norwegian  schooner  Thyra , of  Bergen,  when  just 
such  a storm  caught  him  half  way  across  the  North  Sea. 
It  did  seem  rather  liard,  after  escaping  all  the  storms  of 
blustering  March,  that  fresh,  genial  April  should  serve 
him  such  a trick ; but  so  it  was,  and  instead  of  having  a 
short  and  easy  run  northeastward  to  Bergen,  as  he  expect- 
ed, he  found  himself  flying  away  to  the  west,  driven  by  a 
galo  which  seemed  strong  enough  to  blow  him  right  round 
the  world,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  sink  him  by  the  way. 

All  the  sails  hod  long  since  been  taken  in,  and  the  little 
craft  was  scudding  under  bare  poles,  no  one  being  on  deck 
but  the  two  men  at  the  wheel  (who  had  quite  enough  to 
do  keeping  her  head  straight)  and  the  captain  himself.  A 
line  picture  Olaf  Petersen  would  have  made  as  he  stood 
there,  with  the  spray  rattling  like  hail  upon  his  drenched 
tarpaulins,  and  his  clear  bright  eye  looking  keenly  out 
through  the  wet  hair  that  was  plastered  over  his  face.  It 
might  be  seen  by  the  firm  set  of  his  mouth  that  he  meant 
to  fight  it  out  while  a plank  would  swim;  but  he  looked 
grave  and  anxious,  nevertheless. 

And  well  he  might.  This  time  it  was  not  only  his  ves- 
sel and  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  crew  that  were  in  dan- 
ger; his  young  wife  was  on  board,  after  whom  the  Thyra 
had  been  named,  and  it  was  now  tin)  late  to  blame  himself 
for  having  granted  her  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  sail  along 
with  him,  instead  of  being  left  at  home  by  herself  for  so 
many  weary  weeks,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead. 

Still  it  blew  harder,  and  harder  yet.  Had  not  the  Thyra 
been  as  good  a sea-boat  as  ever  swam,  it  would  have  been 
all  over  with  her.  Even  as  it  was,  she  could  barely  hold 
her  own  against  the  mountains  of  water  that  came  plun- 
ging over  her  dock  with  a force  that  seemed  sufficient  to 
rend  a rock.  J ore  than  once  the  captain's  stiffened  fin- 
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gers  were  almost  torn  from  their  hold  upon  the  weather 
rigging,  while  the  men  at  the  wheel  were  under  water 
again  and  again.  Vainly  did  Olaf  strain  his  eyes  to  wind- 
ward in  the  hope  of  seeing  a break  in  the  inky  sky.  All 
was  grim  and  gloomy,  and  amid  the  blinding  spray  and 
the  deepening  darkness  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  the  sea  ! 
ended  and  the  sky  began. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  morning  they  drove 
blindly  onward,  not  knowing  where  they  were;  for  the  ' 
sun  had  not  been  seen  for  two  whole  days,  and  no  obser-  ! 
vation  could  be  taken.  But  Captain  Petersen,  who  had  ! 
those  seas  by  heart,  began  to  fear  that  they  were  be- 1 
ing  driven  in  among  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  he  knew  1 
only  too  well  what  chance  the  stoutest  three-decker  would 
have  against  those  tremendous  rocks  with  such  a sea  run- 
ning. 

Toward  afternoon  the  wind  fell  suddenly,  though  the 
sea  still  ran  high ; but  now  came  something  worse  than 
all — one  of  those  terrible  Northern  fogs  which  turn  day 
into  night,  and  make  the  oldest  sailor  as  helpless  as  a 
child.  The  lanterns  were  lit  and  hoisted,  the  ship's  bell 
was  kept  constantly  tolling,  and  the  captain  ordered  up 
two  “look-outs”  besides  himself;  but  the  fog  grew  thicker 
and  thicker,  till  those  on  the  forecastle  could  barely  make 
out  the  foremast. 

Ha!  what  was  that  huge  dim  shadow  that  loomed  out 
suddenly  just  ahead,  like  a threatening  giant?  Could  it 
be  a rock  i 

• * Port  your  helm ! — port !”  roared  the  captain,  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  next  moment  there  came  a 
deafening  crash,  a shock  that  threw  them  all  off  their  feet, 
and  the  vessel,  with  her  bows  stove  in.  was  sawing  and 
grinding  upon  the  sharp  rocks  that  had  pierced  her 
through  and  through,  with  the  water  rushing  into  her 
like  u cataract. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  like  the  confusion  of  a 
troubled  dream— a shadowy  vision  of  a huge  dark  mass 
overhead,  a short  fierce  struggle  amid  swirling  foam  and 
broken  timbers — and  then  the  captain  and  wife  found  ( 
themselves  upon  one  of  the  higher  ledges,  hardly  know’-  ( 
ing  how  they  had  reached  it,  while  the  crew,  with  bleed-  j 
ing  hands  and  sorely  bruised  limbs,  dragged  themselves  t 
painfully  up  after  them. 

They  were  not  a moment  too  soon.  Scarcely  had  the  j 
last  man  gained  the  ledge,  when  a mountain  wave  took 
the  vessel  aback.  She  slid  off  the  rocks  which  had  held 
her  up,  and  went  down  so  quickly  that  the  captain,  turn- 
ing at  the  shouts  of  his  men,  just  caught  a glimpse  of  her 
topmasts  vanishing  under  water. 

The  situation  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  was  now  dreary 
enough.  Alone  upon  a bare  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
stormy  sea,  with  no  means  of  escape,  and  no  food  but  the 
few  brine-soaked  biscuits  in  their  pockets,  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  give  themselves  up  and 
die.  But,  of  all  men  living,  a sailor  is  the  least  apt  to 
think  his  case  hopeless,  however  dark  it  may  appear. 
Having  just  been  saved  from  apparently  certain  death, 
the  stout-hearted  seamen  were  in  no  mood  to  despair  so 
easily;  and  settling  themselves  snugly  in  a sheltered  cleft 
of  the  rock,  they  ate  their  scanty  meal  (a  good  share  of 
which  had  been  reserved  for  Mrs.  Petersen)  as  cheerily  as 
if  they  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Bergen  Harbor. 

Just  as  the  meal  ended,  the  fog  suddenly  rolled  away 
like  a curtain,  and  the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  show- 
ed them  an  island  several  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  shore 
of  which  the  keen-eyed  captain  made  out  a few  white 
specks  that  looked  like  fishermen's  huts. 

“Lads.” cried  he,  “if  the  wind  rises  again,  it’ll  blow  us 
all  into  the  sea;  and  even  if  it  don't,  we  shall  freeze  to 
death  if  we  stick  here  all  night,  with  no  room  to  move 
about.  There’s  just  one  chance  left  for  us,  and  I’m  going 
to  take  it.  Somebody  must  swim  to  that  island  for  help, 


and  as  I believe  I'm  the  best  swimmer  among  us,  I'll  bo 
the  one  to  do  it.” 

“Olaf!”  cried  his  -.vife,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  “you 
won’t  think  of  it!  It's  certain  death !” 

“ Pooh,  pooh !”  said  the  captain,  cheerily.  “ I haven’t 
swum  across  Bergen  Bay  and  back  for  nothing.  It’s  cer- 
tain death  to  sit  here  and  freeze,  if  you  like;  but  you'll 
soon  see  me  coming  back  with  half  a dozen  stout  fellows, 
and  we'll  all  have  a good  supper  before  the  uight'B  out. 
Keep  your  heart  up,  dear.  God  bless  you  I” 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  water,  and  vanishing 
from  the  eager  eyes  that  watched  him  into  the  fast-fulling 
shadows  of  iiight.  Then  came  a long  silence.  The  men 
looked  at  each  other,  no  one  daring  to  utter  the  thought 
which  was  in  every  one's  mind,  while  Thyra  Petersen  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed 
before. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Petersen,  who  had  told  no  more 
than  the  truth  in  calling  himself  a good  swimmer,  was 
breasting  the  waves  manfully.  But  he  soon  found  the 
difference  between  attempting  a long  swim  when  quite 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  doing  the  same  thing  after  a 
hard  night’s  work,  on  short  allowance  of  food,  and  with 
limbs  stiffened  by  wet  and  cold.  Moreover,  the  sea,  al- 
though much  quieter  than  it  hod  been,  was  still  rough 
enough  to  tell  sorely  against  him.  Before  he  had  gone  a 
mile  he  felt  his  strength  beginning  to  fail ; but  he  thought 
of  his  wife,  and  of  all  the  other  lives  that  now  depended 
upon  him  alone,  and  struggled  desperately  onward.  But 
now  came  a new  trouble.  In  the  deepening  darkness  the 
island  for  which  he  was  heading  soon  disappeared  alto- 
gether, and  he  found  himself  swimming  almost  at  ran- 
dom. Every  stroke  was  now  a matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  yet  each  of  those  strokes  might  be  taken  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  was  a terrible  thought.  Heavier  and  heav- 
ier grew  his  cramped  limbs,  harder  and  harder  pressed 
the  merciless  sea.  He  sank — rose— sank  again,  and  as  he 
came  up  once  more,  lifted  kis  voice  in  a despairing  cry, 
feeling  that  all  was  over. 

“Hist,  laddies!  there's  some  anc  skirling”  (screaming), 
shouted  a hoarse  voice  near  him. 

There  was  a sudden  splash  of  oars,  a clamor  of  many 
voices,  and  then  a strong  hand  clutched  him  as  lie  sank 
for  the  last  time.  So  utterly  was  he  spent  that  ho  could 
barely  force  out  the  few  words  needful  to  tell  his  story ; 
but  these  were  quite  enough  for  the  Orkney  fishermen, 
who  at  once  put  about  and  steered  straight  for  the  rock. 

It  was  a glad  sight  for  the  weary  watchers,  when  the 
boat  came  gliding  toward  them  out  of  the  darkness.  But 
when  they  recognized  their  captain,  whom  they  had  long 
since  given  up  for  lost,  they  gathered  their  last  strength 
for  a feeble  cheer,  while  poor  Thyra  sprang  into  the  boat, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  without  a word. 

So  ended  Captain  Petersen's  daring  swim,  which 
brought  him  good  in  a way  that  he  little  expected;  for 
when  the  news  of  the  feat  reached  Bergen,  the  towns- 
people at  once  started  a subscription  to  buy  him  another 
vessel,  in  which  he  is  voyaging  now. 

SOME  CURIOUS  ART  WORKS  AND  ARTISTS. 

THE  Marquis  dc  Vcere  once  gave  each  of  his  household 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  richest  white  silk  damask 
for  a suit.  Charles  V.  was  about  to  make  him  a visit,  and 
the  marquis  wished  his  court  to  make  a splendid  appear- 
ance when  assisting  him  to  receive  the  emperor.  His 
painter,  Mabuse,  who  was  always  in  debt,  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  seeing  to  the  making  of  his  own  suit  of  clothes. 
Mabuse,  however,  sold  the  damask  for  a good  price,  and 
having  made  a paper  suit,  painted  it  so  perfectly  to  repre- 
sent the  damask  that  when  he  appeared  in  it  all  were  de- 
ceived. 

When  the  marquis  called  the  emperor's  attention  to  the 
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THE  LITTLE  ARTIST. 


beautiful  clothing  of  his  court,  and  asked  which  suit  he 
most  admired,  the  emperor  at  once  selected  that  of  Ma- 
buse. The  joke  was  then  explained  to  the  emperor,  but 
he  would  not  believe  tliat  the  suit  was  not  of  real  damask 
until  he  had  touched  it  with  his  hands. 

It  no  doubt  took  Mabuse  considerable  time  to  paint  his 
damask,  but  a much  more  celebrated  artist  once  made  a 
wonderful  drawing  almost  in  an  instant.  At  the  time  of 
the  Cursors  there  was  at  Rome  a panel  on  which  was  to  be 
seen  nothing  but  three  colored  lines.  The  lines  were 
drawn  one  on  top  of  the  other,  each  thinner  line  dividing 
the  next  wider.  This  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
w’onderful  art  works  at  Rome. 

The  Grecian  painter  Apelles  went  one  day  into  Pro- 
togenes's studio,  and  finding  that  artist  out.  drew  on  a 
panel  the  widest  of  the  three  lines  in  such  a peculiar  and 
lieautiful  manner  that  Protogenes  knew  at  once  his  caller. 
When  Apelles  called  the  second  time  he  found  tliat  Pro- 
togenes had  drawn  a colored  line  upon  the  first  line,  divid- 
ing it  with  the  most  delicate  accuracy.  Seeing  this, 
Apelles  divided  the  second  line,  to  every  one’s  astonish- 
ment. Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes,  and  the  panel  was 
taken  to  Rome  to  bo  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  When 
the  imperial  palace  was  destroyed,  the  panel  unfortunate- 
ly shared  a like  fate. 

In  comparison,  what  a delicate  flower  is  to  a huge 
log,  so  the  work  of  Apelles  would  be  to  such  a vast  oil- 
painting  as  the  ‘‘Apotheosis  of  Hercules,"  painted  by 
Lemoin,  a Frenchman.  This  picture  measured  sixty-four 
feet  one  way  by  fifty-four  feet  the  other,  and  the  ultra- 


marine to  paint  the  clouds  on  it  alone  cost  two  thousand 
dollars. 

Another  huge  painting,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  Tintoretto’s  “Paradise,"  at  Venice.  It  contains 
an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  figures,  and  fills  the 
end  of  a large  hall,  over  three  hundred  feet  long  and  half 
as  wide. 

One  of  the  most  minute  and  beautiful  of  art  works 
now  at  Florence  is  a glory  of  sixty  saints  carved  on  a 
cherry  stone.  It  was  carved  by  the  Italian  sculptress 
Rossi,  who  executed  other  similar  carvings,  besides  work- 
ing in  marble. 

Some  of  the  old  artists  had  peculiar  methods  of  work- 
ing. Aspertino  taught  himself  to  paint  with  both  hands 
at  the  same  time;  and  Goya,  who  died  in  this  century, 
frequently  used  a stick  or  a sponge  rather  than  a brush. 
There  are  pictures  of  Goya’s  done  entirely  with  his  palette 
knife  and  finger-ends. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  all  artists  was  Bazzi,  called  II  Sod- 
doma.  Not  only  did  he  dress  peculiarly,  but  his  house 
was  full  of  strange  pet  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and 
queer  birds.  Among  the  birds  was  a raven  that  could 
perfectly  imitate  his  voice  and  manner  of  speech. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  with  brushes  the  handles 
of  which  were  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  used  them  so 
rapidly  that  he  would  paint  a portrait  in  four  hours.  The 
finest  of  his  pictures  were  those  of  children. 

Other  painters  were  noted  also  especially  for  their  rapid 
work.  One  morning  when  some  citizens  called  upon  the 
Spanish  painter  Serra  with  an  order  for  an  altarpiece,  he 
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invited  them  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  in  the  mean  while  to 
pass  the  time  in  his  garden.  When  dinner-time  came,  the 
citizens  were  perfectly  amazed  to  see  Serra  walk  into  their 
presence  bearing  the  finished  picture. 

Rizi,  another  Spanish  painter,  went  in  early  life  to  Sal- 
amanca to  study  theology,  but  he  arrived  there  without 
money,  and  found  that  to  be  received  at  the  college  he 
must  pay  a hundred  ducats.  The  abbot  of  the  college 
gave  Rizi  but  two  days  in  which  to  get  the  money,  or  be 
refused  as  a student.  Within  that  time,  however,  Rizi 
painted  and  sold  a picture  for  the  desired  amount.  He 
continued  to  paint  to  pay  for  his  education,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  becoming  a famous  painter  he  was  made  a bishop 
just  before  he  died. 

A celebrated  painter  of  fairs  and  festivals  such  as  took 
place  among  the  Dutch  was  David  Teniers.  He  usually 
painted  on  small  or  moderate-sized  canvases,  but  the  fig- 
ures often  were  so  numerous  that  one  of  his  pictures  con- 
tains nearly  twelve  hundred  figures,  while  others  with 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  figures  are  not  rare. 
Teniers  could  imitate  the  style  of  other  painters.  At 
'Vienna  is  a picture  of  his  representing  a gallery  in  which 
he  and  a gentleman  are  standing,  and  on  the  wall  before 
them  are  hung  fifty  pictures  of  other  artists.  The  pic- 
tures, of  course,  are  quite  small,  but  any  one  comparing 
them  with  the  originals  sees  how  striking  is  the  imitation 
of  different  styles. 

Another  clever  imitation  of  a very  different  kind  was 
that  of  Peredo's,  whose  wife,  a lady  of  rank,  wished  to 
have  a servant  with  her  whenever  any  one 
called.  Peredo  was  not  wealthy  enough  to 
keep  merely  ornamental  servants,  and  he 
painted  an  old  lady  with  glosses  sitting  in 
a chair,  and  who,  apparently,  when  visitors 
saluted  her,  was  so  busily  engaged  in  sew- 
ing as  not  to  hear  them. 


which  makes  a very  good  temporary  lodging.  The  hare's 
nest  is  called  a “form,"  and  is  so  in  harmony  with  sur- 
rounding objects  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  One  may 
pass  very  near  without  sus)>ectiug  that  under  such  a heap 
of  dry  rubbish  a cunning  little  animal  lies  concealed.  On 
English  heatlis  the  hare  makes  its  “form"  in  the  little 
stubbly  furze-bushes.  Inside  this  mass  of  prickly  leaves 
it  hollows  out  a soft  little  bed,  where  it  sleeps  away  the 
long  sunny  day,  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  its  ears  laid 
fiat  on  its  back. 

Hares  have  no  means  of  defending  themselves,  except 
their  sharp  toe-nails,  which  they  rarely  think  of  using, 
and  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  many  enemies  which 
beset  them.  They  are  vigorously  hunted  by  men  and 
dogs  on  account  of  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh,  and  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  place  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game-laws.  They  are  also  the  prey  of  foxes, 
wild-cats,  weasels,  and  many  other  animals.  Although 
defenseless,  they  still  are  in  a measure  protected  by  their 
keen  ear,  which  catches  the  sound  of  the  least  rustle  or 
movement,  and  warns  the  little  beast  against  approaching 
danger. 

The  hare  is  the  worst  mother  in  the  world.  When  her 
little  ones  are  four  or  five  days  old,  she  leaves  them  unpro- 
tected in  their  nest,  and  scampers  away  to  enjoy  herself, 
returning  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  to  nurse  her  forlorn  ba- 
bies, and  then  leaving  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
little  ones,  thus  neglected,  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  are 
swooped  up  by  hawks  and  owls.  It  is  a strange  fact  that 


HARES,  WILD  AND  TAME. 

THE  hare  family  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  great  animal  kingdom,  for  Master 
Lepus  is  found  in  almost  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  whether  hiding  in  tropical 
thickets,  or  scampering  on  Alpine  heights, 
or  through  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
it  is  always  the  same  agile,  shy,  and  stupid 
little  beast.  It  has  very  long  ears,  tipped 
with  black,  and  heavy  whiskers  growing 
from  each  cheek.  Its  hind-legs  are  very 
long.  It  is  a swift  runner,  and  can  jump 
a great  distance. 

Hares  are  very  common  throughout  the 
Northern  United  States,  their  favorite 
haunts  being  overgrown  old  clearings,  and 
thickets  where  are  many  snug  places  of 
concealment.  They  change  their  fur  dur- 
ing winter,  throwing  otf  the  pretty  reddish- 
brown  summer  coat,  and  donning  one  of 
white  and  dark  fawn-color.  The  color  of 
the  fur,  however,  is  so  varied  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  two  specimens  exactly  alike. 

This  little  creature  will  eat  any  juicy, 
tender  food,  such  as  the  young  buds  and 
sprouts  in  the  spring,  berries,  and  leaves. 
It  is  fond  of  cabbage  leaves  and  young 
grain,  and  often  does  much  mischief  to  the 
crops.  It  generally  sleeps  through  the  day, 
and  morning  and  evening  jumps  about  in 
search  of  food,  scampering  here  and  there 
wherever  it  can  find  a sweet  morsel  to  nib- 
ble. It  does  not  burrow  its  nest  in  the 
ground,  like  its  cousin  the  rabbit,  but 
scratches  together  a little  heap  of  dry  grass, 
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the  mother  hare  makes  no  attempt  to  protect  her  babies, 
but  will  run  away  at  the  least  signal  danger,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  Hares  have  even  been  known  them- 
selves to  bite  their  children  to  death.  A young  hare  fam- 
ily remain  together  until  they  are  half  grown,  when  they 
separate,  continuing  to  live  near  their  native  spot,  for 
hares  are  not  travellers,  and,  unless  disturbed,  seldom 
change  their  home.  They  are  very  short-lived,  and  sel- 
dom attain  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Hares  are  very  plentiful  in  Switzerland,  and  are  found 
high  up  among  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  most  lofty  mount- 
ains. These  Alpine  hares  are  subject  to  a very  strange 
change  of  costume.  In  December,  when  the  Alpine  world 
is  one  vast,  expanse  of  snow,  the  fur  of  the  hare  is  the 
purest  white,  only  the  ears  preserving  the  distinguishing 
black  tip.  As  spring  comes  on,  gray-brown  hairs  appear 
in  the  white  fur,  until,  about  the  end  of  May,  the  animal  is 
entirely  covered  with  a gray-brown  coat,  which  with  the 
first  snows  of  the  autumn  begins,  in  its  turn,  to  change 
again  into  white.  Ice  hares,  which  are  found  as  far  north 
as  the  Parry  Islands,  are  also  subject  to  the  same  change, 
with  the  exception  that  the  warm  weather  continues  only 
long  enough  to  spread  a gray  mantle  along  the  hack  of  the 
little  creature,  which  quickly  disappears  as  the  tempera- 
ture declines.  The  ice  hare  lives  on  the  bark  and  twigs 
of  the  arctic  willow  and  the  dry  moss  and  stubble  of  the 
desolate  regions  it  inhabits.  It  makes  its  nest  among  the 
rocks,  and  in  winter  digs  a hole  in  the  snow. 

Hares  are  good  swimmers,  but  will  not  enter  the  water 
unless  to  avoid  a foe.  There  is,  however,  one  sjiecies  of 
aquatic  hare,  found  only  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
It  is  amphibious,  like  the  musk-rat,  is  a most  expert  swim- 
mer, and  makes  its  nest,  or  “form,’*  on  the  edge  of  the 
morass,  where  it  sleeps  all  day,  sallying  forth  morning 
and  evening  for  a swim  in  search  of  the  delicate  water- 
plants  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  young  ones  enter  the 
water  at  a very  early  age,  and  may  be  seen  {Middling  about 
with  the  mother  on  a hunt  for  breakfast. 

Tame  hares  make  very  pretty  pets.  They  are  very  stupid 
about  learning  tricks,  and  are  said  to  have  very  short  mem- 
ories. Hares  which  have  escaped  from  their  masters,  and 
have  been  recaptured  after  a few  days  of  freedom,  have 
been  found  to  be  entirely  wild,  as  if  they  retained  no  re- 
membrance, even  for  that  short  time,  of  all  the  petting 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  said  to  have  had  a pet  hare  which  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  a greyhound  and  cat,  and  would 
share  the  hearth-rug  with  them  in  the  winter. 

William  Cowper,  the  English  poet,  had  three  pet  hares, 
to  which  he  was  much  attached,  and  ubout  which  he  wrote 
many  pretty  things.  They  were  given  to  him  when, they 
were  leverets,  as  a hare  is  called  during  the  first  year  of  its 
life,  and  he  named  them  Puss,  Bess,  and  Tiney.  He  built 
thorn  houses  to  sleep  in,  and  always  kept  them  near  him. 
Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown.  “ was,”  writes 
Cowper,  “a  hare  of  great  humor  and  drollery.  Puss  was 
tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiney  was  not  to  be  tamed  at 
all.”  Once  poor  Puss  was  sick.  His  master  nursed  him 
with  the  greatest  care.  He  says  : “No  creature  could 
be  more  grateful  than  my  patient  after  his  recovery— a 
sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  lick- 
ing my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  ev- 
ery finger  separately,  then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if 
anxious  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted:  a ceremony 
which  be  never  performed  but  once  again,  upon  a similar 
occasion.” 

Upon  Tiney  the  kindest  treatment  had  no  effect.  If  his 
master  ventured  to  stroke  him,  ho  would  grunt,  strike 
with  his  fore-feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite.  Tiney  lived 
to  be  nine  years  old,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  a full. 
Puss  survived  him  two  years.  A memorandum  found 
among  Cowper's  papers  reads:  “ This  day  died  poor  Puss, 
aged  eleven  years,  eleven  months.  He  died  between 


twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of  mere  old  age,  and  apparently 
without  pain.'' 

The  poet  was  so  fond  of  his  pets  that  he  buried  them  in 
his  garden,  and  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Tiney,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  stanzas: 

“ Here  lies — whom  hound  did  ne’er  pursue, 

Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne’er  tainted  morning  dew. 

Nor  ear  heard  huntsmiin's  halloo— 

M Old  Tinejr,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 

Was  still  a wild  Jack  hare. 

“Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 
llin  pittance  every  night. 

He  diil  it  with  a jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

“ His  diet  was  of  wheaton  bread. 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 

Thistle*,  or  lettuces  instead. 

With  suud  to  scour  his  nuiw. 

“On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippin’s  russet  peel, 

And  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrut  pleased  him  well.” 


CHARADE. 

Ot‘T  on  the  aeo,  when  the  tempest  in  blowing, 
Over  the  waters  (lurk  and  wild, 

Guide  1 the  sailor,  bis  pathway  showing 
Over  the  shoals  and  the  currents  flowing; 

Never  through  me  is  the  ship  lx-guiled. 
Many  a wandering  step  have  I guided; 

Children  at  school  have  I often  taught ; 
Many  disputes  through  me  are  decided ; 

Oft  has  my  help,  though  some  times  derided. 
Even  the  Muse  of  History  sought. 

Off  with  my  head!  I’m  a living  creature; 

Trembling  I follow,  I guide  no  more; 
Large-eyed  and  gentle,  of  kindly  feature, 
Hunted  by  man;  in  the  wilds  of  uuture, 

When  he  is  coining,  1 fly  before. 

Cut  off  my  head  again,  and  for  ages 
Long  have  I kindled  the  spirit  of  man. 
Worshipped  by  artists,  adored  by  the  sagos, 
Present  and  past  .combine  iu  my  pages; 

There  all  the  secrets  of  beauty  you  acau. 


WHEN  SKATES  WERE  BONES. 

THOUGH  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  fix  on  the  time 
when  skating  first  took  root  in  England,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  there  from  more  northern 
climates,  where  it  originated  more  from  the  necessities  of 
the  inhabitants  than  as  a pastime.  When  snow  covered 
their  land,  and  ice  bound  up  their  rivers,  imperious  neces- 
sity would  soon  suggest  to  the  Scands  or  the  Germans 
some  ready  means  of  winter  locomotion.  This  first  took 
the  form  of  snow-shoes  with  two  long  runners  of  wood, 
like  those  still  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northerly 
parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  their  journeys  over  the 
immense  snow-fields.  These  seem  originally  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Finns,  “for  which  reason.”  says  a 
Swedish  writer,  “they  were  called  ‘Skrid  Finnai*  (Sliding 
Finns)— a common  name  for  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sweden,  both  in  the  North  saga  and  by  foreign 
authors.” 

When  used  on  ice,  one  runner  would  soon  have  been 
found  more  convenient  than  the  widely  separated  two, 
and  harder  materials  used  than  wood : first  bone  was  sub- 
stituted ; then  it.  in  turn,  gave  place  to  iron : and  thus  the 
present  form  of  skate  was  developed  in  the  North  at  a pe- 
riod set  down  by  Scandinavian  archaeologists  as  about 
A.D.  200. 
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Frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  old  Northern  poetry, 
which  prove  that  proficiency  in  skating  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  accomplishments  of  the  Northern 
heroes.  One  of  them,  named  Kolson,  boasts  that  he  is 
master  of  nine  accomplishments,  skating  being  one;  while 
the  hero  Harold  bitterly  complains  that  though  he  could 
light,  ride,  swim,  glide  along  the  ice  on  skates,  dart  the 
lance,  and  row,  “yet  a Russian  maid  disdains  me.” 

In  the  “Edda"  this  accomplishment  is  singled  out  for 
special  praise:  “Then  the  king  asked  vrliat  that  young 
man  could  do  who  accompanied  Thor.  Thialfe  answered 
that  in  running  upon  skates  he  would  dispute  the  prize 
with  any  of  the  countries.  The  king  owned  that  the  tal- 
ent he  spoke  of  was  a very  fine  one.” 

Olaus  Magnus,  the  author  of  the  famous  chapter  on  the 
Snakes  of  Iceland,  tells  us  that  skates  were  made  “of  pol- 
ished iron,  or  of  the  shank  bone  of  a deer  or  sheep,  about 
a foot  long,  filed  down  on  one  side,  and  greased  with  hog's 
lard  to  repel  the  wet.”  These  rough-and-ready  bone  skates 
were  the  kind  first  adopted  by  the  English ; for  Fitzatephen, 
in  his  description  of  the  amusements  of  the  Londoners  in 
his  day  (time  of  Henry  the  Second),  tells  us  that  “when 
that  great  fen  that  washes  Moorflelds  at  the  north  wall  of 
the  city  is  frozen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go 
to  sport  upon  the  ice.  Some,  striding  as  wide  as  they  may, 
do  slide  swiftly;  some,  better  practiced  to  the  ice,  bind  to 
their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs  of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes 
in  their  hands,  headed  with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes 
they  strike  against  the  ice;  these  men  go  as  swiftly  as  doth 
a bird  in  the  air,  or  a bolt  from  a cross- bow.  ” Then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  some,  imitating  the  fashion  of  the  tour- 
nament, would  start  in  full  career  against  one  another, 
armed  with  poles;  '‘they  meet,  elevate  their  poles,  attack 
and  strike  each  other,  when  one  or  both  of  them  fall,  and 
not  without  some  bodily  hurt.” 

Specimens  of  these  old  bone  skates  are  occasionally  dug 
up  in  fenny  parts  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries, and  probably  in  other  collections  ; though  per- 
haps some  of  the  “finds"  are  not  nearly  as  old  as  Fitz- 
stephen’s  day,  for  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that 
even  in  London  the  primitive  bone  skate  was  not  entirely 
superseded  by  implements  of  steel  at  the  latter  part  of  last 
century. 

One  found  about  1839  in  Moorflelds,  in  the  boggy  soil 
peculiar  to  that  district,  is  described  as  being  formed  of 
the  bone  of  some  animal,  made  smooth  on  one  side,  with  a 
hole  at  one  extremity  for  a cord  to  fasten  it  to  the  shoe. 
At  the  other  end  a hole  is  also  drilled  horizontally  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches,  which  might  have  received  a plug, 
with  another  cord  to  secure  it  more  effectually. 

There  is  hardly  a greater  difference  between  these  old 
bone  skates  and  the  “acmes”  and  club  skates  of  to-day, 
than  there  is  between  the  skating  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  artistic  and  graceful  movements  of  good  ]x*rformers 
of  to-d&y.  Indeed,  skating  as  a fine  art  is  entirely  a thing 
of  modern  growth.  So  little  thought  of  was  the  exercise, 
that  for  long  after  Fitzstephen's  day  we  find  few  or  no  al- 
lusions to  it.  and  up  to  the  Restoration  days  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  amusement  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower 
classes,  among  whom  it  never  reached  any  very  high  pitch 
of  art.  “ It  was  looked  upon,”  says  a recent  writer,  “much 
with  the  same  view  that  the  boys  on  the  Serpentine  even 
now  stem  to  adopt,  as  an  accomplishment,  the  acme  of 
which  was  reached  when  the  performer  could  succeed  in 
running  along  quickly  on  his  skates,  and  finishing  off  with 
a long  and  triumphant  slide  on  two  feet  in  a straight  line 
forward.  A gentleman  would  probably  then  have  no 
more  thought  of  trying  to  execute  different  figures  on 
the  ice  than  he  would  at  the  present  day  of  dancing  in 
a drawing-room  on  the  tips  of  his  toes.”  Even  as  an 
amusement  of  the  common  people  it  is  not  alluded  to  in 
any  of  the  usual  catalogues  of  sport  so  often  referred  to. 


THE  MONKEYS  OF  INDIA. 

4 MISSIONARY  in  India  gives  an  interesting  account 
XX  of  the  monkeys  that  live  in  that  far-away  country. 
He  says  that  in  the  morning,  during  the  cold  season,  the 
monkeys  are  always  very  listless,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
warmed  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  as  playful  as 
kittens.  They  will  jump  over  each  other’s  bocks,  slap  each 
other 'b  faces,  pull  each  other's  tails,  and  even  make  pre- 
tense to  steal  each  other's  babies. 

The  gray  and  the  brown  species  are  found  nearly  all 
over  the  continent  of  India;  the  former  is  more  daring 
and  destructive,  and  the  latter  more  mischievous  and 
cunning.  They  both  form  themselves  into  scjiaratc  packs, 
or  tribes,  and  rarely  go  beyond  a certain  boundary.  They 
seldom  migrate,  except  it  be  for  food  or  water  in  times  of 
drought  and  scarcity.  This  wild  citizenship  seems  to  bo 
respected,  for  they  very  rarely  trespass  on  each  other’s 
ground.  Each  tribe  lias  a leader,  or  king,  which  can  eas- 
ily be  recognized,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducts himself,  he  is  evidently  aware  of  the  dignity  of  his 
position. 

Like  nearly  all  other  wild  animals,  they  have  a keen 
sense  of  danger,  and  when  a certain  whoop  is  given,  how- 
ever scattered  or  tempted  to  stay,  in  a few  moments  they 
are  hidden  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  locality. 
They  have  the  bump  of  destructiveness  largely  developed, 
and  it  is  no  small  calamity  when  a tribe  locates  itself  near 
a village.  Scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  fruit  or 
grain  comes  amiss  to  them,  and  when  neither  are  to  be 
had,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  they  eat  the  stems  of 
the  young  leaves.  When  they  commence  upon  a field  of 
lentils,  pulse,  or  peas,  they  always  pluck  up  the  plant  by 
the  root,  pull  off  one  pod.  and  then  fling  the  plant  away, 
so  that  it  does  not  require  many  days  to  clear  a whole 
field.  Ripe  mangoes  have  a special  attraction,  and  it  re- 
quires no  small  amount  of  vigilance  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  groves. 

Dogs,  however  strong  and  fleet,  are  of  very  little  use  to 
drive  them  away,  for  the  monkeys  are  sagacious  enough 
to  know  that  their  safety  is  in  keeping  near  the  trees. 
When  the  dog  has  spent  himself  with  harking  and  scream- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  a monkey  will  come  down  to 
the  lowest  branch,  and  wag  his  long  tail  within  a few 
inches  of  the  dog's  face,  and  when  the  poor  dog  has  retired, 
completely  foiled,  a monkey  will  soon  be  after  him  to 
tempt  him  to  a second  encounter. 

Mischief  is  certainly  in  their  hearts,  for,  not  content 
with  stealing  the  produce  of  the  gardens  and  fields,  they 
will  pull  off  the  thatch  from  the  native  huts,  fling  the  tiles 
from  the  better-built  houses  and  shops  to  the  ground,  and 
we  have  even  seen  them  try  their  best  to  rift  the  stones 
from  the  temples.  A native  town  in  one  of  the  zeminda- 
ry  estates  was  so  mutilated  by  them  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  sustained  a siege. 

Some  years  ago.  after  making  our  arrangements  for 
our  encampment  at  night,  we  constantly  had  our  peaceful 
rest  broken  by  a tribe  of  brown  monkeys.  They  evident- 
ly thought  that  loug  possession  had  given  them  a prior 
claim  to  the  grove.  For  our  own  comfort  it  was  felt  by 
all  that  some  means  must  be  adopted  to  drive  them  away. 
Accordingly  one  was  shot.  Death  was  not  instantaneous, 
and  quite  a number  came  around  to  see  it  die.  They 
looked  with  startling  interest  into  its  face,  but  as  soon  as 
life  was  extinct  they  hounded  away.  Fear  had  fallen 
upon  them  all,  and  not  a sound  was  heard  from  them  dur- 
ing the  night.  Early  next  morning  they  assembled  in 
an  adjoining  field.  The  sharp  and  quick  maimer  in 
which  they  turned  their  faces  first  in  this  way  and  then 
in  that  was  a sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  They 
had  instinct  enough  to  see  that  their  only  safety  would 
l>o  in  flight.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  king  headed 
the  tribe,  and  away  they  went,  and  not  a solitary  monkey 
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was  seen  in  that  region  for  years  afterward.  The  natives 
dared  not  openly  commend  us.  but  they  were  not  a little 
pleased  that  we  had  rid  them  of  creatures  so  destructive 
to  their  homesteads. 

The  monkeys  are  very  numerous  in  the  sacred  cities, 
and  especially  in  Benares  and  Pooree.  Within  a few 
miles  of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands.  They  are  so  tame  that  they  will 
come  down  from  the  trees  and  eat  rice  from  the  hands  of 
the  pilgrims.  When  the  pilgrim  presents  his  hand  with 
the  rice  in  it,  the  monkey  seizes  it  with  his  left  paw,  and 
he  will  never  let  go  his  grip  until  he  has  taken  every 
grain.  Very  few  persons  are  injured  by  monkeys,  but 
they  will  sometimes  seize  a basket,  if  there  be  fruit  in  it, 
when  carried  by  a woman  or  child.  The  natives  often 
say  that  “monkeys  can  do  everything  except  talk,  and 
they  would  do  that  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being  made 
to  work.” 


THE  LITTLE  DELINQUENT. 

“ T UCIE.  my  Lucie,  wilt  thou  not  forgive  thy  little 
LJ  Fritz  ?”  pleaded  the  mother  of  two  children  whose 
father  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  whose 
bravery  had  been  rewarded  with  a medal  which  was  worn 
on  his  coat  lapel. 

Lucie  answered,  with  a deep  sigh,  “He  was  so  cruel, 
dear  mother;  he  pushed  me  down  so  rudely  on  the  hard 
floor!” 

“Yes,  I saw  that  push ; but  he  was  angry.” 


T11E  LITTLE  DELINQUENT. 


“And  I tried  so  well  to  do  what  he  wished;  I kept  the 
step  and  marched  behind  him,  and  I helped  to  make  his 
cap,  and  I ran  out  to  the  poultry -yard  for  a feather  which 
had  dropped  from  the  cock’s  tail— the  green  and  blue  one 
that  eats  so  much  corn — and  I was  as  good  a soldier  as  I 
knew  how  to  be  1” 

“ Well,  what  was  the  matter  ?” 

“ Why,  I had  my  dear  Rosa  in  my  arms,  and  Ludwig 
looked  over  the  fence,  and  laughed  at  Fritz  for  having  a 
girl  with  a doll  in  his  regiment,  and  Fritz  became  very 
cross,  and  said  he  would  not  play.  Then  I put  my  Rosa 
down,  and  went  marching  again ; but  that  dreadful  great 
cock  came  and  pecked  at  her  eyes,  and  I could  not  see  her 
suffer;  so  I hid  her  in  my  apron  while  Fritz  was  not  look- 
ing. and  we  came  into  the  house  to  All  our  knapsacks; 
then  Fritz  saw  Rosa,  and  he  said  I was  a disobedient  sol- 
dier, and  he  pulled  her  out  of  my  arms,  and  tossed  her 
down  and  broke  her,  as  you  see — oh,  my  dear,  my  good 
Rosa!” 

“ But  I think  Fritz  is  sorry.  See ! he  has  been  tied  to  the 
table  a long  while  for  punishment.  Can  you  not  forgive 
him  ?” 

Lucie  did  not  answer;  her  little  soul  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed. 

“Come,  I will  tell  thee  a story,  my  Lucie,  of  two  other 
children,  and  then,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  be  more  ready  to 
let  Fritz  go  free.  Far  away  up  in  the  mountains  where 
are  the  chamois,  and  where  the  rocks  are  rough  and  the 
forests  dark,  lived  Hans  and  Gretchen.  They  were  wild  as 
the  chamois  themselves,  and  their  old  grandfather  could 
scarcely  keep  them  by  his  side  long  enough 
to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love, 
or  teach  them  even  to  read.  They  knew  the 
luiunt  of  every  wild  creature  of  the  woods, 
and  many  were  their  quarrels  over  a nest 
of  young  birds,  or  the  possession  of  the  an- 
imals they  trapped.  They  had  no  kind 
mother ; their  words  were  often  harsh,  and 
sometimes  hunger  made  them  really  cruel 
to  each  other.  They  were  much  to  be  pit- 
ied, for  their  grandfather  was  lame  as  well 
as  old,  and  could  do  little  for  their  sup- 
l>ort. 

“One  day,  in  an  eager  chase  after  a rab- 
bit Gretchen  gave  Hans  a great  push, 
which  sent  him  down  over  a rocky  ledge  on 
to  some  stones.  She  was  frightened  to  sec 
that  he  did  not  move,  and  still  more  fright- 
ened when  she  found  he  was  moaning  with 
pain.  She  ran  to  get  help,  and  the  neigh- 
bors came  and  lifted  Hans  and  carried  him 
home ; but  he  never  walked  again : his 
spine  was  hurt.  Ah!  what  sorrow  then 
was  Gretchcn’s!  How  she  wished  she  had 
never  been  so  unkind ! 

“ How  she  missed  her  companion  in  her 
wild  rambles,  and  in  her  search  for  the 
Edelweiss  flowers  which  she  sold  to  trav- 
ellers, and  so  gained  a little  money!  Lit- 
tle by  little  she  learned  how  to  be  a better 
girl— learned  to  be  patient  with  Huns,  who 
was  often  very  cross  ; and  as  she  grew 
older,  and  could  better  care  for  the  house 
and  her  old  grandfather,  they  came  to  love 
her  very  much. 

“But  do  you  not  think  that  little  chil- 
dren who  have  been  taught  to  be  kind,  and 
to  love  the  dear  Father  in  heaven  whose 
Son  died  on  the  cross,  should  be  willing  to 
forgive  when  quarrels  arise  I” 

Both  little  faces  had  grown  sad,  one  with 
earnest  resolve  never  again  to  be  harsh 
with  his  sister,  the  other  with  tender  re- 
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pvt.  At  last  Lucie  said,  “My  mother,  I forgive  Fritz; 
but  what  shall  I do  for  poor  Rosa  ?” 

"Rosa  shall  have  a new  head  when  I have  saved 
kreutzers  to  buy  one,*’ said  Fritz;  and  so  they  kissed  and 
made  up. 


THREE  FAMOUS  DIAMONDS. 

V MAGNIFICENT  diamond,  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  bought  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  weighs 
over  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  carats.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  size  of  a pigeon’s  head,  and  to  have  been  purchased  for 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  besides  a yearly 
sum  for  life  to  the  Greek  merchant  from 
whom  it  was  bought.  This  diamond 
formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  famous 
idol  Juggernaut,  whose  temple  is  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  a French  soldier, 
who  had  deserted  into  the  Malabar  serv- 
ice, found  the  means  of  robbing  the  tem- 
ple of  it,  and  escaped  with  it  to  Madras. 

There  lie  disposed  of  it  to  a ship  captain 
for  two  thousand  pounds,  and  by  him  it 
was  resold  to  a Jew  for  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  From  him  it  was  transferred 
for  a large  sum  to  the  Greek  merchant. 

This  diamond  now  surmounts  the  impe- 
rial sceptre. 

The  diamond  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  weighs  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  a half  car- 
ats. Its  estimated  value  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds.  This 
stone  is  of  a lemon  yellow  color,  which 
greatly  lessens  its  value. 

Among  the  Prussian  crown  jewels  is 
the  famous  Regent  or  Pitt  diamond,  dis- 
covered in  the  Pasteal  mine  at  Goloonda. 

It  weighs  one  hundred  ahd  thirty-six  and 
three-quarters  carats,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  form  and  clearness,  which  have 
caused  it  to  be  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  although  it 
cost  only  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  stolen  from  the  mine  and  sold  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  grandfather  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  pur- 
chased the  diamond  for  presentation  to 
King  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

After  the  fall  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
the  people  insisted  that  the  crown  jewels 
should  l>e  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  mob, 
and  with  them  the  Regent  diamond  was 
shown.  So  little,  however,  did  the  ex- 
hibitors confide  in  the  honesty  of  these 
patriots  that  great  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
too  strong  an  attraction.  The  |>a8ser-by 
who  chanced  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people,  a sight  of  the  finest  of  the  jewels,  entered  a small 
room,  within  which,  through  a little  window,  the  diamond 
was  presented  for  sight.  It  was  fastened  by  a strong  steel 
clasp  to  an  iron  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was  secured 
within  the  window  through  which  it  was  handed  to  the 
spectator.  Two  policemen  kept  a vigilant  watch  on  the 
momentary  possessor  of  the  gem,  until,  having  held  in  his 
hand  the  value  of  twelve  millions  of  francs,  according  to 
the  estimate  in  the  inventory  of  the  crown  jewels,  he  again 
took  up  his  hook  and  basket  at  the  door  and  disappeared. 

This  diamond,  which  decorated  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of 
state  of  the  first  Napoleon,  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  at 
W aterloo,  and  now  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 


In  former  times,  superstition  attributed  to  the  diamond 
many  virtues.  It  was  supposed  to  protect  the  possessor 
from  poison,  pestilence,  panic-fear,  and  enchantments  of 
every  kind.  A wonderful  property  was  also  ascribed  to 
it  when  the  figure  of  Mars,  whom  the  ancients  represented 
as  the  god  of  war,  was  engraved  upon  it.  In  such  coses 
the  diamond  was  believed  to  insure  victory  in  battle  to  its 
fortunate  owner,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  his 
enemies. 

For  a long  time  diamonds  were  Bent  to  Holland  to  be  cut 
anti  polished,  but  this  art  is  now  well  understood  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country. 

Diamonds  are  not  only  worn  as  orna- 
ments of  dress,  or  rare  objects  of  art,  but 
they  are  employed  for  several  useful  pur- 
poses, as  for  cutting  glass  by  the  glazier, 
and  all  kinds  of  hard  stones  by  the  lapi- 
dary. 


TEMERITY. 

A BUTTERFLY  lived  like  a princess 
in  a green  and  golden  wood,  guard- 
ed day  and  night  by  the  trees;  but  as 
there  was  never  a butterfly  yet  that  did 
not  prefer  sunshine  to  safety,  she  came 
fluttering  out  one  morning,  and  after 
dazzling  all  the  flow’ers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. spread  her  w'ings  for  a long  flight. 

There  was  no  one  to  warn  her  of  the 
dangers  abroad,  so  when  she  came  to  the 
railroad  track  she  just  settled  upon  it, 
with  no  more  fear  than  if  it  were  a twig. 
An  ugly  brown  worm  that  had  been  sun- 
ning himself  on  a sleeper  crept  up  to  her. 

“You  are  in  a dreadfully  dangerous 
place,”  he  groaned. 

“ Why  ?”  asked  the  little  rainbow,  not 
a bit  scared. 

“There  is  a great  monster  coming 
soon.  He  crushes  everything  he  meets; 
he  has  no  heart ; his  bones  are  made  of 
iron.” 

“How  funny!”  exclaimed  the  but- 
terfly. 

“See  how  dark  the  sky  is  getting;  he 
will  soon  be  here,”  went  on  the  worm, 
solemnly. 

“Oh.  pshaw!  it’s  only  a shower  com- 
ing up,”  said  the  butterfly,  stretching  her 
wings. 

“No,  it  is  the  monster;  don’t  you  feel 
the  ground  shake  ? The  storm  is  com- 
ing. but  the  monster  is  coming  too.  Get 
into  this  hole  under  the  truck ; I beg  you, 
I entreat  you,  get  into  this  hole  and  be 
saved.” 

“ Nonsense!”  laughed  the  butterfly. 
The  rail  w'as  trembling,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance a strange  wild  shriek  was  heard,  a great  putF  of 
smoke  went  rolling  up  to  the  sky. 

“ t^uick ! quick !”  implored  the  worm.  “ Do  os  I do,  or 
you  will  be  killed.  There  is  no  time  to  lost?.” 

But  the  Only  answer  he  got  was  a laugh. 

The  monster  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
worm,  with  one  more  vain  petition  to  the  butterfly  to  fol- 
low him.  squirmed  into  a crevice  under  the  mil. 

On  came  the  monster,  its  great  iron  liml>s  pounding 
hack  and  forth.  A rattle,  a shriek,  a putF  of  smoke:  he 
had  come  and  gone.  The  worm— where  was  he  ? Limp 
and  dead  in  his  little  hole  under  the  rail.  And  the  but- 
terfly— the  |KK»r  beautiful  butterfly  t 
Oh,  she  hail  simply  flown  away. 
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IN  a short  paper  entitled  “The  Paradise  of 
Insect*,”  in  Young  People  No.  10,  aome  in- 
teresting facts  are  told  of  small  sandfiin#,  cull- 
ed sancodo«,  which  abound  on  the  Upper  Ama- 
zons and  other  swampy  localities  of  South  and 
Central  America.  Boys  will  like  to  know  the 
origiti  of  their  name.  Stilts  are  called  taneot 
in  Spanish,  and  these  flies,  a species  of  mosqui- 
to, are  called  aancudos — more  properly  spelled 
zatieudoa — on  account  of  their  very  long,  slen- 
der legs  and  disproportionately  small  bodies, 
which  remind  one  of  a very  small  boy  on  very 
high  stilts.  Flies  on  stilts  is  a funny  idea,  but 
not  more  funny  than  the  appearance  of  these 
troublesome  little  inaeota.  Rodrigo. 

I am  a little  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  live  at 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory.  My  father  is  a 
captain  in  the  Twenty-third  Infantry.  Wo  lire 
in  huts  made  of  logs,  and  the  cracks  Ailed  with 
mud  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  the  inside  lined 
with  canvas.  Wc  have  frequent  visits  from 
the  Indians.  Not  long  ago  a party  of  about 
fifty  Indians  were  here,  some  of  whom  were  on 
the  war-path  last  fall.  We  have  a school,  and 
about  sixteen  scholars.  If  it  were  not  for  school 
I should  be  very  lonesome,  as  I have  only  one 
playmate.  There  are  plenty  of  children  here, 
but  they  are  all  loo  small  to  play  with.  I take 
Young  People,  and  It  Is  a great  addition  to  my 
small  fund  of  amusements. 

(i race  W.  Hkcton. 

Pctmam,  CowxzcmvrcT. 

Dear  “ Yorsto  PKortr,” — I thought  when  you 
made  your  first  appearance  that  you  were  as 
pretty  and  interesting  as  possible,  but  when  you 
arrived  in  your  new  dress,  looking  so  fresh  and 
brighL,  wishing  us  a 44  Merry  Christmas,”  I was 
still  more  delighted  with  you.  I hope  the  nuni- 
her  of  your  subscribers  will  grow  as  fan  as  you 
bare,  you  are  such  a dear  little  paper. 

Anna  C.  B. 

The  two  following  letters  are  from  very 
young  readers,  who  wrote  ill  big  capitals 
with  their  own  little  hauda: 

Nkw  Yobx  Crrr. 

I am  so  glad  you  have  published  }onm  Pm- 
pit.  I am  five  years  old.  1 have  a little  kit- 
ten, and  my  papa  says  it  will  soon  be  n cat.  I 
wish  it  wouldn’t.  Jimmie  II, 

Stookpokt,  New  York. 

I thought  I would  drop  you  a line  or  two 
■about  the  Young  Peopl*  and  the  “ Wiggles,”  and 
I will.  I send  you  what  I make  of  the  laut 
number  of  the  “ Wiggles,"  and  I like  the  new 
|tuper.  So  good-by.  From 

Rohuik  Reynolds  (six  years). 

Here  are  two  more  little  folks,  who  em- 
ploy an  amanueusirt; 

Belmont. 

I thought  t would  write  you  a letter  to  let  you 
know  how  I like  Young  People,  (iramipa  takes 
it  for  me.  I am  only  eight  and  a half  years  old. 
Grand  [Mi  is  going  to  copy  this,  ns  I can  not  write 
very  well.  Eimur  K.  Uyde. 

Naw  York  City. 

I am  only  five  years  old,  and  can  not  read  or 
writ**  yet,  but  my  nurse  reads  me  the  stories  in 
Young  PeofJt  every  week,  and  I like  thorn  very 
much,  and  the  pictures  and  the  letters ; and  |wqm 
.says  1 ought  to  send  you  a letter,  and  tell  you 
how  much  1 like  lu  So  does  my  little  sinter 
Lulu,  and  she  is  only  three  years  old,  ami  I 
Lave  got  a little  brother  only  three  weeks  old, 


but  he  hasn’t  any  name  yet  I told  papa  I would  ' 
send  a letter,  but  I could  not  write  it,  and  he  ! 
said  it  would  he  fair  if  Nurse  Belle  would  write, 
only  I must  tell  her  what  to  put  in — I aud  uulxxlr 
else— and  so  I did  it  Lizzie  F. 

Lanbiwo,  Michigan. 

A few  days  ago  1 was  walking  with  a friend 
when  we  saw  a rabbit  in  tbe  road.  We  ran  to 
catch  it,  but  could  not,  for  it  ran  too.  Sudden- 
Jr  It  stopped.  Mv  friend  whistled,  and  then  it 
ran  right  up  to  her,  and  we  caught  it  1 sup- 
pose that  rabbits  like  music.  Laura  11. 

Newtom,  N*w  JlAMramait. 

I am  going  to  tell  you  about  a butterfly  my 
brother  Willie  brought  in  from  the  woods  this 
winter.  It  flew  about  the  rooms  for  a few  days, 
till  one  morning  he  seemed  almost  dead.  Mam- 
ma took  him  to  the  door,  and  he  flew  away  up 
over  our  bam  and  some  great  tall  pine-trees.  I 
am  ten  years  old  this  winter. 

L.  Mahkl  Marstox 

What  color  were  the  butterfly’s  wings, 
and  hour  large  was  it  f 

Hoboken,  New  Jkbakt. 

I once  had  a pet  rabbit.  He  was  gray  and 
white,  and  I named  him  Mae,  after  pupa.  Once 
I gave  him  a peach,  and  another  rabbit  ran  away 
with  it ; then  he  stood  up  on  his  hind-legs  anil 
begged  for  another.  Harry  F, 


lish  work  that  the  ordinary  English  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  is  allowable.  In 
Spanish  it  is  pronounced  Ke-lio  tay,  with 
a slight  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Farors  are  acknowledged  from  Belle  R.,  Ten- 
neswe ; Willie  I),  V.,  Indiana ; Robbie  B.  H., 
Si.  John,  New  Brunswick  ; Alpha  T.  FL,  Penn- 
sylvania ; from  Illinois — Mamie  Ripley,  Tommy 
C.  II.,  Edith  Patterson,  Joseph  K. ; from  Massa- 
chusetts— Keanle  Norwood,  L.  Tyler  P.,  Stan- 
ley K.  II.,  Harry  B.,  F.  U.  T. ; from  Ohio — -Lulu* 
H.,  Oscar  B.t  Willie  Gordon,  Ralph  M.  F.,  Hattie 
Milchell;  from  Michigan — Nellie  M.  l\,  L.  A. 
Waldron,  Edward  I).  R. ; from  New  York — Fred 
L.  Colwell,  A.  M.  Tucker,  D.  C.  Gilmore  ; Eddie 
R.  Dcrwart,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  received  from  Wal- 
ter S.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Merton  L.  T., 
Massachusetts;  James  A. S., Connecticut ; Sallie 
V.  B.,  Nebraska;  I,.  A.  W., Canada;  Harry  Lew- 
is, Kentucky;  C.  M.  J..  Ohio ; from  Pennsylvania 
— R.O.  Lowry,  George  X.  Hayward,  Walter  Low- 
ly, Cheater  B.  F.,  Florence  M. ; from  New  Jersey 
— K.  H.  Talbot,  Otto  M.  Rau ; from  California 
— Violet  A.  Francis,  F.  T.  Swell;  from  New 
York — H.  (J.  S.,  Florence,  Main,  Perkins  S.,  G. 
A.  Page,  Van  Rensselaer,  Etta  R_,  Etha  F.  Smith, 
“ Oats,”  Nellie  1L,  B.  F.  W.,  F.  N.  Dodd. 


ADV  RltTI  B K M KM’S. 


George  D.  B.  and  Com  B.  E-,  both  of 
PittKburgh,  Pennsylvania,  also  write  of  pet 
rabbi  to,  and  Spitz  and  Newfoundland  dogs. 

Naw  Yoke  City. 

I have  a chicken  that  I hatched  out  by  put- 
ting the  egg  in  ashes.  While  I am  writing  this 
letter  it  la  sitting  on  my  hand.  When  I call  it, 
it  come*  to  me.  I have  also  four  white  mice, 
which  are  aa  tame  as  tlie  chicken.  I did  have 
a squirrel,  hut  it  died.  I wish  yon  would  tell  , 
mu  how  to  food  my  mice,  Jos  mm  P.  [ 

White  mice  will  eat  nuts  of  all  kinds, 
canary -Heed,  and  various  other  grains. 
They  wilt  also  nibble  bread  and  cake.  ; 
They  must  have  plenty  of  water,  and  like 
a little  milk  now  aud  theu.  They  should 
Ik*  given  a soft,  warm  nest  of  dry  moss  or 
of  flannel. 

J.G.D. — In  all  rooms  where  meal  is  kept, 
the  worms  generally  breed  much  faster  j 
than  they  are  wanted.  The  meal-moth  is  , 
very  pretty.  Its  fore -wings  ore  light  . 
brown,  with  a dark  chocolate -brown  spot  I 
on  tbe  base  uml  tip  of  each.  It  is  often  ] 
to  be.  seen  clinging  to  the  colling  of  kitchen  | 
or  store-room,  with  its  tail  curved  over  its 
back.  This  moth  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
meal,  aud  in  a short  time  the  worm  is  I 
hatched,  which  soon  forms  itself  into  a 1 
cocoon,  from  which  the  moth  again  comes 
forth.  You  may  find  this  worm  crawling  . 
in  old  flour  barrels  or  some  box  In  which  ; 
meal  has  been  kept;  aud  if  you  keep  a box 
of  meal  standing  open  in  some  warm  place, 
the  moth  w'ill  lie  very  likely  to  find  it, 
especially  in  the  summer-time,  and  use  it 
as  a deposit  for  her  eggs.  Meanwhile  you 
can  feed  your  mocking-birds  on  meal  and 
milk,  mixed  now  and  then  with  very  fine 
chopped  raw  beef  aud  with  bits  of  fruit. 
You  cun  ulao  buy  prepared  food  for  them. 
Be  sure  to  give  them  plenty  of  clean  gravel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

u 8l*nftOHiHKU,”  Moline,  Illinois. — He- 
pharstos  is  the  correct  Greek  spelling  of 
Viilctin’s  name,  but  lleplnrstos  is  the  ac- 
cepted English  spelling  of  the  word. 
Either  is  correct. — Tbe  translation  of  lH>n 
Quixote  has  become  such  a standard  Eng- 


HABPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Hastes’*  Yivuso  Panri.R  will  be  tamed  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  bu  had  at  the  following  rale#  - 
payable  in  adt «ncc,  poetaffe  free : 

Sorau  Corisa fo  04 

Onk  ScBSCRimojc,  one  gear. ...  1 fid 
Fits  SilwCKirrin.xs,  one  gear. . 7 00 
Httharriptlon*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  U specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desire#  to  commence  wllli  the 
Number  tam'd  after  the  receipt  of  order, 
Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST -OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  1 u**. 

ADVERTISING. 

Tbe  extent  and  character  of  I he  circulation  of 
Hakpkb's  Torso  PaociJt  will  render  It  a dn*t-cbi*» 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  Inserted  on  two  In- 
side page#  at  75  costs  per  line. 

Add  m 

HARPER  Ac  HHOTHF.lt*, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V. 


A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  1880  ONLY. 

8 Jf”  HAim'i  Toon#  Pioru  awl  II  ah rmV 
Vmki.t  will  be  eent  to  an;r  addreae  for  one  pear, 
rmnuyueiiui  reiJh  the  fret  Xumb*r  of  II  abi*ee*s 
W KKKI.Y  for  January,  18>0,  <m  receipt  <if  $5  00  fur 
the  two  Periodicals. 


PLAYS  POIt  YOlNt.  PEOPLE,  with 
Mnuga  aid  Chorus#*,  adapted  for  Private  The- 
atricals. With  the  Marie  and  nectwaary  directions 
for  ratline  them  up.  Sent  on  receipt  of  80  cents, 
by  HAPPY  Hot  IRK  COMPANY.  No.  5 Heckman 
Street,  New  York.  Send  your  address  for  a Cata- 
logue of  Tableaux,  Charade*,  Pantomime*,  Pi«y*, 
Reciter*,  Masks,  Colored  Fire,  Stc.,  Ac, 


WOODEN  WEDDING  PRESENTS 

Ready-made  and  to  order. 

SCROLL  S IWS.  DESIGNS,  AMI  WOOD, 

At  LITTLE'S  TOOL  STORE.  B»  Fulton  St.N.Y.Clty, 

Circular*  free  by  mall. 


cunm 


Send  i «ne,  t wo,  three,  or 
i five  dollar*  for  a sample 
by  express,  of  the 
lied  Candle*  In  Amer- 
ica put  up  elegantly  and 
strictly  pure.  Krfer*  n» 
all  Chicago.  Add  roes 
C.  F.  OVNTHKK, 
C-onfeciWmer, 

78  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Late  and  Gentlemen  can  Sa?e  Mouey 

By  onlertne  Good*  through  HENRY  W.  ROND. Pur- 
chasing A cent,  M Walker  SL,  P.O.  Box  InW,  Ji.  Y. 
City.  Send  Foetal  Card  for  "Shopping  Guide.’' 
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ABBOTTS’  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORIES. 


HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHIES.  By  Jacob  Abbott  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
Till)  Volumes  of  this  Scries  arc  printed  and  bound  uniformly,  and  con- 
tain numerous  Illustrations.  1 fimo,  Cloth,  $1  00  per  volume;  Set  in  box, 


32  voIa,  #34  00. 

Cyrus  the  Great. 
Darius  the  Great 
Xerxes. 

Alexander  the  Great 
Romulus. 

Hannibal. 

Pyrrhus. 

Julius  Cesar. 
Cleopatra. 

Nero. 

Alfred  the  Great 


William  the  Conqueror. 
Richard  L 
Richard  II. 

Richard  HI. 

Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
Charles  I. 

Charles  II. 

Hernando  Cortez. 


Henry  IV. 

Louis  XIV. 

Maria  Antoinette. 
Madame  Roland. 
Josephine. 

Joseph  Bonaparte. 
Hortense. 

Louis  Philippe. 
Genghis  Khan. 
King  Philip. 

Peter  the  Great 


For  the  convenience  of  buyer*,  these  Historic#  have  been  divided  into  Six  Series,  as  follow* ; 


I. 


III. 


V. 


Founder*  of  Empire*. 


Earlier  Jlritieh  King*  ami  Quern*.  Quern*  and  Heroine*. 


CYRUS. 

DARIUS. 

XKItXKS. 
ALEXANDER. 
GENGHIS  KUAN. 
PETER  THE  GREAT. 


ALFRED. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

RICHARD  L 

RICHARD  II. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 


CLEOPATRA. 

MARIA  ANTOINETTE. 

JOSEITJINB. 

HORTENSE. 

MADAMS  ROLAND. 


VI. 


Iferoa  of  Homan  Hietory.  Toiler  IJritith  King*  and  Queen*. 


Ruler*  of  Ijatrr  Time*. 


ROMULUS. 
HANNIBAL. 
PYRRHUS. 
JULIUS  CsKSAR. 
NERO. 


HICnARO  in. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
ELIZABETH. 

CHARLES  I. 

CHARLES  IL 


KINO  rmup. 
IIERNANDO  CORTEZ. 
HENRY  IV. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 
LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  OPINION  OP  ABB0TT8'  HISTORIES. 

la  a conversation  with  the  President  Just  before  his  death,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  “/  tranl  to  thank  you 
and  your  brother  fur  Abbott *'  Serif*  of  HUtnrie*.  I hare  not  education  enough  to  appreciate  the  profound 
work*  of  nliiMinoitf  historian* ; and  if  / had,  t Knee  no  time  to  read  them.  Out  your  Serie*  of  UUtorie * <jiee* 
me.  in  brief  mihjmm,  juet  that  krmwttdg*  of  poet  men  and  event*  which  1 need.  I have  read  them  with  the 
yreateat  inter tet.  To  them  / am  indebted  for  about  all  the  hutoriml  knowledge  l hare. " 


Published  by  1IAKPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ar  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prrp>tid,  to  any  part  of  the  Knifed  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


"A  book  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism." 

N.  Y.  Daily  Gbapuic. 

THE 

Boy  Traders  in  the  Far  East, 

ADVENTURES  OF 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

TO 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Illuwtruted,  8vo*  Cloth,  03  OO. 

A more  attractive  book  for  boy#  and  girls  can 
►carceljr  be  imiJiiiieil.-.V.  F.  Fim«. 

The  bent  thing  for  a boy  who  cannot  go  to  China 
and  Japan  is  to  get  this  book  and  read  iL — Phila- 
delphia ledger. 

One  of  the  richest  and  moat  entertaining  book# 
for  young  people,  both  in  text,  illustrations,  and 
binding,  which  ha#  ever  come  to  our  tabic.— I'rori- 
denct  Pete*. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  X.  T. 

tST  Sent  bp  mail,  pnetage  prepaid,  to  anp  part  of  the 
United  State* , on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A BOOK  FOB  EVERYBODY. 


Ninth  Edition  now  Ready. 

HOW  TO  GET  STRONG,  AND 
HOW  TO  STAY  SO.  By  William 
Blaikik.  With  Illustrations.  lCmo,  Cloth, 
fl  00.  

Your  book  I#  timely.  Its  large  circulation  cannot 
full  to  be  of  grunt  public  benefit.  — Rev.  Host 
Warh  Bkiciike. 

It  i#  a bonk  of  extraordinary  merit  in  matter  and 
•tyle,  and  dove  yon  great  credit  a#  a thinker  and 
writer.  — lion.  Calvi*  E.  Pbatt,  of  the  Sew  York 
Supreme  Bench. 

A capital  little  treatise.  It  ia  the  very  book  for 
ministers  to  study.  — Rev.  Tuaonoaa  L.  Ccrvum, 
D.D.,  in  Sew  York  Rrangeliet. 


Published  by  IIARPKR  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ZST  Sent  by  wait,  pnetane  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 


Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 


Tlie  Thousand  and  One  Nights ; or.  The 
Arabian  Night*’  Entertainment*.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lank. 
fioo  Illustration*  liv  Ilarvey.  2 vol#.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  f 3 50. 


Robinson  Crusoe. 


The  Life  And  Surprising  Adventure*  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
IYanikl  Dkfok.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $ 1 50. 


The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 


Tl»e  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
tures *f  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  u Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  IHitvo,  Cloth,  fl  60. 


The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
lSiuo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Tiioma*  Day.  Ibmo,  Half  Bound,  75  rents. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Jiew  York. 

• sr  IIakpu  a DaoTamu  wilt  anul  any  tf  the 
above  work a by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  anp  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  if  the  prwe, 

“ IfCaming  made  plcatoml." 

N.  Y.  Bvaarao  Poor. 

SCIENCE  FOBTHE  YODNG. 

By  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


4 volumes,  1 2mo,  ( loth,  $1  50  each. 

I.  IIiat.  III.  Watkr  and  Land. 

II.  Liatrr.  IV.  Forcz. 

If  a mass-meeting  of  parents  and  children  were  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  s monument  to 
the  author  who  hns  done  nuMt  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct the  young  folks,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
uuanimous  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott.  Two 
or  three  generations  of  American  youth  owe  some 
of  their  most  pleasant  hours  of  recreation  to  his 
story-book* ; and  his  Intest  productions  are  as  fresh 
and  youthful  a#  those  which  the  papas  ami  mammas 
of  to  day  once  looked  forward  to  as  the  moet  pre- 
cious gifts  from  the  Christmas  bag  of  old  Santa 
I Claus.  The  series  published  under  the  general  title 
1 of  *•  Science  for  the  Young  " might  be  called  " Learn- 
| iug  made  Pleasant."  An  interesting  story  runs 
i through  each,  aud  beguiles  the  reader  into  the  ac- 
! qutsition  of  a vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge  un- 
| der  the  genial  pretence  of  furnishing  amusement. 

No  intelligent  child  can  rand  these  volume*  without 
; obtaining  a better  knowledge  of  physical  science 
than  many  students  have  when  they  leave  college. 
—S'.  Y.  Rot ruing  Poet. 

Jarob  Abbott  is  almost  the  only  writer  in  the 
1 English  language  who  kunws  how  to  combine  real 
I nmu‘«ineiit  with  real  instruction  in  such  a manner 
! that  the  e-iger  young  readers  are  quite  a#  much  in- 
terested in  the  useful  knowledge  he  Imparts  as  in 
] the  story  which  he  mikes  so  pleasant  a medium  of 
j Instruction. Dv/alo  Commercial  Advertieer. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 


SW~  Sent  by  mail,  jntrtage  prepaid,  to  ann  jnrt  if  the 
United  States  on  reeetpl  qf  the  price. 
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NOSES  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

YOU  needn’t  cry  and  look  ho  sad; 

I love  you,  pussy  dear,  the  sanio — 

I truly  do — ns  I loved  you 
Before  thin  cunning  kitty  came; 

But  thingH  are  changed  n little  now, 

You  know,  and  'cause  he's  very  small, 
I’ve  got  to  ’tend  the  most  to  him. 

Your  none  is  out  of  joint,  that’s  all. 
Don’t  you  remember  that  cold  day 
They  left  me  hours  and  hours  in  bed, 
And  when  nurse  came  for  me  at  lost, 

“ Your  nose  is  out  of  joint,”  she  said, 

“A  baby’s  come  to  live  with  usf” 

Well,  then,  that’s  what’s  the  matter  now; 
You  might  have  known  how  it  would  bo — 
Oh  dear,  my  head ! Please  don’t  mo-ow, 
Or  I must  semi  you  out  tho  room; 

Nico  little  girla  don’t  uiAke  a noiso 
When  their  mammas  give  almost  all 
Their  kisses  to  small  red-faced  boys. 

I tell  you,  imss,  you  are  too  big 
To  sit  with  kit  upon  my  knee, 

And  it’s  no  worse  for  you  to  have 
Your  nose  put  out  of  joiut  than  me. 


“ WHAR  IS  TER  OVINE  TO,  MELIKDYr 


THE  ELEPHANT 
PUZZLE. 

r j'MIK  puzzle  is,  with  two 
1 cuts  of  the  scissors  to 
make  this  elephant  staud  on 
all  fours. 

Instructions. — Trace  or 
copy  the  accompanying  lig- 
nro  ou  a piece  of  llristol- 
honrd  or  thick  writing  pa- 
per, and  then  go  to  work 
with  your  scissors  aud  seo 
what  you  can  do. 

The  solution  will  be  giv- 
en in  our  next. 


Ants  that  Bite. — Forag- 
ing ants  by  countless  thou- 
sands are  met  with  every- 
where ou  the  banks  of  tho 
Amazons.  Borne  of  them 
are  dwarfs  not  more  than 
oue-lifth  of  an  inch  long, 
while  others  are  giant*  ten 
times  as  long,  with  mon- 
strous heads  and  jaws. 

When  tho  pedestrian  falls 
in  with  a train  of  these 
ants,  the  first  signal  given 
him  is  a twittering  and  restless  movement  of  small  flocks  of 
pluiu-colorud  birds  (ant-thrushes)  in  the  jungle.  If  this  l»e  dis- 
regarded until  he  advances  a few  steps  further,  he  is  sure  to 
fall  iuto  trouble,  and  find  himself  suddenly  attacked  by  numbers 
of  the  ferocious  little  creatures.  They  swarm  up  his  legs 
with  incredible  rapidity,  each  one  driving  its  pinoer-like  jaws 
iuto  his  skin,  and  with  the  purchase  thus  obtained  doubling 
in  its  tail,  aud  stinging  with  all  its  might.  There'  is  no  course 
left  but  to  run  for  it;  if  he  is  accompanied  by  natives,  they 
will  be  sure  to  give  the  alarm,  crying,  “ Taudcu !"  and  scam- 
pering at  full  speed  to  the  other  end  of  the  column  of  ants. 
The  tenacious  insects  that  have  secured  themselves  to  his  legs 
then  have  to  bo  plucked  off  one  by  one — a task  w hich  is  general- 
ly not  accomplished  without  pulling  them  in  twain,  aud  leuving 
heads  and  jaws  sticking  in  the  wouuds. 


BLISSFULLY  UNCONSCIOUS. 


PAINFULLY  CONHCIOU8. 
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Ilk  Ernie  A Rn-itiiiRk. 


II. Mi  |«r  Ymr,  In  Advil 


THE  IIOUSE-SPAR 
ROW, 

THE  English  house- 
sparrow,  a pert.  dar- 
ing little  bird,  which  is 
seen  in  crowds  in  almost 
all  cities  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  was  first 
brought  to  this  country 
uboiit  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  said  the  first  «|>eci- 
mens  were  liberated  in 
Portland,  Maine,  where 
they  immediately  made 
themselves  at  home,  and 
began  nest-building  and 
wonn-catching  as  eager- 
ly as  when  in  their  native 
air.  Others  were  soon 
brought  to  New  York 
city,  and  set  free  in  the 
parks.  At  that  time  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  oth- 
er cities  were  su tiering 
from  a terrible  visitor, 
the  loathsome  measur- 
ing-worm, which  made 
its  ap|>earaiice  just  us  the 
trees  had  become  lovely 
with  fresh  spring  green. 
It  infested  the  streets  in 
armies,  hung  in  horrible 
wehs  and  festoons  from 
the  brunches  of  the  shade 
trees,  and  ruined  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of 
the  city  during  the  plea- 
santest season  of  the 
whole  year.  About  the 
first  of  July,  when  the 
worm  finished  its  work, 
the  trees  appeared 
stripped  and  Imre,  as  if 
scathed  by  fire,  and  a 
second  budding  resulted 
only  in  scanty  foliage 
late  in  the  season.  A 
month  after  the  worm 
disappeared,  its  moth — a 
small  white  creature, 
pretty  enough  except  for 
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its  connections — 11  uttered  by  thousands  through  the  city,  ! 
depositing  its  eggs  for  the  worm  of  another  year.  Deeper-  , 
ate  measures  seemed  necessary  to  stop  this  nuisance,  and 
the  question  of  cutting  down  all  the  trees  was  seriously  con-  ! 
sidered.  But  relief  wus  at  hand.  A gentleman,  an  Eng- 
lishman, proposed  an  importation  of  sparrows,  and  soon 
hundreds  of  these  brown-coated  little  fellow's  were  set  ] 
loose  in  different  cities.  They  at  once  became  public  , 
pets.  Little  houses  were  nailed  up  on  trees  and  balco- 
nies for  them  to  nest  in,  sidewalks  and  window-sills  were 
covered  with  crumbs  for  their  breakfast,  and  boys  were 
forbidden  to  stone  them  or  molest  them  in  any  way. 

Now  although  the  sparrow  is  very  willing  to  feed  on 
bread-crumbs  and  seeds,  and  save  itself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  its  dinner,  by  a wise  provision  of  nature  the 
little  ones,  until  they  are  fully  Hedged,  can  eat  only 
worms  and  small  flies  and  bugs.  As  the  sparrows  have 
three  or  four  broods  during  the  warm  weather,  they  al- 
ways have  little  ones  to  feed  at  the  very  season  when 
worms  and  other  insects  destructive  to  vegetation  are  the 
most  plentiful.  An  English  naturalist  states  that  in 
watching  a pair  of  sparrows  feeding  their  little  ones,  he 
saw  them  bring  food  to  the  nest  from  thirty  to  forty  times 
every  day,  and  each  time  from  twro  to  six  caterpillars  or 
worms  were  brought.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  estimate 
how  quickly  the  tree  worms  would  disappear,  as  proved  to 
be  the  case  in  the  cities  where  the  sparrows  were  set  free. 

A very  few  years  after  they  were  introduced  not  a worm 
was  to  be  seen.  The  trees  now  grow  undisturbed  in  their 
leafy  beauty  all  through  the  summer,  and  many  children 
will  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  their  mothers  went 
al>out  the  streets  where  shade  trees  grew  carrying  open 
umbrellas  in  sunny  days  and  starry  evenings  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  constantly  dropping  worms. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  every  one  is  gratefully  affectionate 
to  the  sparrow.  They  are  very  social  little  birds,  and  are 
entirely  happy  amid  the  noise  and  dirt  and  confusion  of 
the  crowded  street.  They  are  bold  and  saucy  too,  and 
will  stand  in  the  pathway  pecking  at  some  stray  crust  of  t 
bread  until  nearly  run  over,  when  they  hop  away,  scold- 
ing furiously  at  being  disturbed.  They  are  fond  of  bath- 
ing. and  after  a rain  may  be  seen  in  crowds  fluttering  and  ; 
splashing  in  the  pools  of  water  in  the  street.  The  cold 
winter  does  not  molest  them.  They  continue  as  plump 
and  jolly  and  independent  as  ever,  and  chirp  and  hop 
about  as  merrily  on  a snowy  day  as  during  summer. 

In  the  New  York  city  parks  these  little  foreigners  are  | 
carefully  provided  for.  Prettily  built  rustic  houses  may  r 
be  seen  all  over  Central  Park,  put  up  for  their  especial  ac- 
commodation. During  the  summer,  when  doors  and 
windows  are  open,  the  sparrows  hold  high  revels  in  the 
Central  Park  menagerie.  They  go  fearlessly  into  the 
eagle’s  cage,  bathe  in  his  water  dish,  and  make  themselves 
very  much  at  home.  In  the  cages  occupied  by  pigeons, 
pheasants,  and  other  larger  birds,  the  sparrows  are  often 
troublesome  thieves.  They  can  easily  squeeze  through 
the  coarse  net-work,  and  no  sooner  are  the  feed  dishes  ■ 
filled  with  breakfast  than  they  crowd  in  and  take  posses- 
sion, scolding  and  fluttering  and  darting  at  the  imprisoned 
pigeons  and  pheasants  if  they  dare  to  approurh. 

The  smaller  {Kirks  of  New  York  city  contain  each  about 
two  hundred  houses  for  the  sparrows.  Some  of  them  are 
of  very  simple  construction,  being  made  of  a piece  of  tin 
leader  pipe  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a piece  of  wood 
fitted  in  each  end.  A little  round  doorway  is  cut  for  the 
birds  to  enter,  and  they  seeiu  perfectly  happy  in  these 
primitive  quarters.  Feed  and  water  troughs  are  provided, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  park  keeper  to  fill  them  every 
morning.  The  birds  know  the  feeding  hour,  and  come 
flying  eagerly,  pushing  and  scolding,  and  tumbling  to-  i 
gather  in  their  hurry  for  the  first  mouthful.  The  greedy  . 
little  things  eat  all  day.  School-children  come  trooping 
in,  and  share  their  luncheon  with  them,  and  even  idle  and  | 


ragged  loungers  on  the  park  benches  draw  crusts  of  bread 
from  their  pockets,  and  throw*  the  sparrows  a portion  of 
their  own  scanty  dinner. 

It  is  very  easy  to  study  the  habits  of  the  sparrow,  for  it 
is  so  bold  and  sociable  that  if  a little  house  is  nailed  up  in 
a balcony,  or  by  a window  where  people  are  constantly 
sitting,  a pair  of  birds  will  at  once  take  possession,  bring 
twigs  and  bits  of  scattered  threads  and  wool  for  a nest, 
and  proceed  to  rear  their  noisy  little  family.  Chirp,  chirp, 
very  loud  and  impatient,  three  or  four  little  red  open 
mouths  appear  at  the  door  of  the  house,  the  parent  birds 
come  flying  with  worms  and  flies,  and  then  for  a little 
while  the  young  ones  take  a nap  and  keep  quiet,  when 
they  wake  up  again  and  renew  their  clamor  for  food. 

If  houses  are  not  provided,  the  sparrow  will  build  in 
any  odd  corner — a chink  in  the  wall  or  in  the  nooks  and 
eaves  of  buildings.  A pair  of  London  sparrows  once 
made  their  nest  in  the  mouth  of  the  bronze  lion  over 
Northumberland  House,  at  Charing  Cross.  They  are  very 
much  attached  to  their  nest,  and  after  the  little  speckled 
eggs  are  laid  will  cling  to  it  even  under  difficulties.  The 
sailors  of  a coasting  vessel  once  lying  in  a Scotch  port  fre- 
quently observed  two  sparrows  flying  about  the  topmast. 
One  morning  the  vessel  put  to  sea,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  sailors,  the  sparrows  followed,  evidently  bent 
upon  making  the  voyage.  Crumbs  being  thrown  on  the 
deck,  they  soon  became  familiar,  and  came  boldly  to  eat, 
hopping  about  as  freely  as  if  on  shore.  A nest  was  soon 
discovered  built  among  the  rigging.  Fearing  it  might 
be  demolished  by  a high  wind,  at  the  first  landing  the 
sailors  took  it  carefully  down,  and  finding  that  it  contain- 
ed four  little  ones,  they  carried  it  on  shore  and  left  it  in 
the  crevice  of  a ruined  house.  The  parent  birds  followed, 
evidently  well  pleased  with  the  change,  and  when  the 
vessel  sailed  away  they  remained  with  their  young 
family. 

Much  lias  been  written  about  the  mischievous  doings  of 
the  sparrow*,  and  war  lias  been  waged  against  it  to  a cer- 
tain extent  both  here  and  in  England.  But  the  sparrow 
holds  its  ground  well,  and  proves  in  many  ways  that 
even  if  it  may  drive  away  robins,  and  injure  grain  fields 
now  and  then,  it  more  than  balances  these  misdeeds  by 
the  thousands  of  caterpillars,  mosquitoes,  and  other  in- 
sects which  it  destroys,  thus  saving  the  life  of  countless 
trees  and  plants.  The  whole  year  round  it  is  the  same 
active,  bustling,  jolly  creature,  and  our  cities  would  be 
lonely  and  desolate  without  this  little  denizen  of  the 
street. 


A BRAVE  PATRIOT. 

IN  1780,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  com- 
mander had  issued  a proclamation  to  the  jjeoplc  of 
South  Carolina,  calling  upon  them  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  offering  protection  to  all  who  did  so.  The 
men  inhabiting  the  tract  of  country  stretching  from  the 
Santee  to  the  Pedee  selected  one  of  their  number  to  re- 
pair to  Georgetown,  the  nearest  British  post,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  offer,  and  what  was  expected  of 
them. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Major  John  James 
sought  an  interview'  with  Captain  Ardesoif,  the  comman- 
dant of  Georgetown,  and  demanded  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  British  protection,  and  upon  what  terms  the 
submission  of  the  citizens  was  to  lie  made. 

He  was  informed  roughly  that  the  only  way  to  escape 
the  hanging  which  they  so  justly  deserved  was  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  Majesty’s  cause. 

James,  not  relishing  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer,  coolly  replied  that  “the  people  whom  he  came 
to  represent  would  scarcely  submit  on  such  conditions." 

Ardesoif,  unaccustomed  to  contradiction,  and  enraged 
at  the  worthy  major’s  use  of  the  term  “ represent,"  which 
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smote  harshly  on  his  ears,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  exclaimed,  “Represent!  If  you 
dare  speak  in  such  language,  I will  have  you  hung  at  the 
yard-arm.” 

Major  Janies  was  weaponless,  but  in  his  anger  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Seizing  the  chair  upon  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  he  floored  his  insulter  at  a blow,  and  giv- 
ing his  enemy  no  time  to  recover,  mounted  his  horse  and 
escaped  to  the  woods  before  pursuit  could  be  attempted. 

His  people  soon  assembled  to  hear  his  story,  and  their 
wrath  was  kindled  at  hearing  how  their  envoy  had  been 
received. 

Required  to  take  the  field,  it  needed  not  a moment  to 
decide  under  which  banner,  and  the  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  Marion's  Brigade,  which  won  such  fame  in  the 
swampy  regions  of  the  Bouth. 


A LATIN  WORD  SQUARE. 

Bkholo  my  first!  In  her  palmy  days 

(Iu  the  time  of  my  ttcond,  you  nnderetaml) 

She  had  many  poets  who  sang  her  praise, 

Had  soldiers  and  statesmen  ami  wealth  to  amaze, 

Her  fame  was  unrivalled  in  many  ways — 

She  had  no  equal  iu  all  the  laud. 

Again  to  the  time  of  my  treond  refer, 

And  spell  that  backward,  my  third  behold — 

A hero  of  monstrous  strength.  They  aver 
He  held  up  a temple  its  fall  to  defer, 

Ami  ate  forty  pounds  (but  I hope  *tis  a slur) 

Every  day  for  his  food,  both  hot  and  cold. 

Xow  spell  my  first  backward,  my  fonrtli  appears. 

The  greatest  power  of  any  time. 

All  poets  have  sung  of  its  hopes  and  fears, 

All  men  have  known  it  with  smiles  and  tears, 

It  lias  ruled  and  will  rule  for  years  and  years 
In  every  nation  aud  every  clime. 

Now  take  my  word  square  and  look  all  about, 
Sideways,  across,  aud  down  the  middle. 

Not  a word  can  be  found  there  by  spy  or  scout 
Which  can  not  be  spelled  upside  down,  inside  out, 

All  in  Latin,  you  kuow ; but  now  I’ve  no  doubt 
You’ve  guessed  every  word  of  this  easy  riddle. 

A TERRIBLE  FISH. 

AMONG  the  inhabitant*  of  the  sea  which,  from  their 
size  or  strength,  have  been  termed  motiarchs  of  the 
ocean,"  are  the  saw  fish  and  the  sword-fish,  which  are  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  whale;  but  it  is  not  merely  on 
their  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  deep  that  these  powerful 
fishes  exercise  their  terrible  strength.  Some  singular  in- 
stances are  related  of  their  attacking  even  the  ships  that 
intrude  upon  their  watery  domain.  An  old  sea-captain 
tells  the  following  story : 

“ Being  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  in  the  ship’s  cutter,  I fell 
in  with  a Spanish  canoe,  manned  by  two  men,  who  were 
in  great  distress,  and  who  requested  me  to  save  their  lines 
and  canoe,  with  which  request  I immediately  complied, 
and  going  alongside  for  that  purpose,  I discovered  that 
they  had  got  a large  saw-fish  entangled  in  their  turtle 
net.  It  was  towing  them  out  to  sea,  and  but  for  my  as- 
sistance they  must  have  lost  either  their  canoe  or  their 
net,  or  perhat>s  both,  and  these  were  their  only  means  of 
subsistence.  Having  only  two  boys  with  me  at  the  time 
in  the  boat,  I desired  the  fishermen  to  cut  the  fish  away, 
which  they  refused  to  do.  I then  took  the  bight  of  the 
net  from  them,  and  •with  the  joint  endeavors  of  themselves 
and  my  boat’s  crew  we  succeeded  in  hauling  up  the  net, 
and  to  our  astonishment,  after  great  exertions,  we  raised 
about  eight  feet  of  the  saw  of  the  fish  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fish 
came  up  with  his  belly  toward  the  boat,  or  he  would  have 
cut  it  in  two. 


“I  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  taking  the  fish,  until,  by 
great  good  luck,  it  made  toward  the  land,  when  I made 
another  attempt,  and  having  about  three  hundred  feet  of 
rope  in  the  boat,  we  succeeded  in  making  a running  bow- 
line knot  round  the  saw,  and  this  we  fortunately  made 
fast  on  shore.  When  the  fish  found  itself  secured,  it 
plunged  so  violently  that  I could  not  prevail  on  any  one 
to  go  near  it : the  appearance  it  presented  was  truly  awful. 
I immediately  went  alongside  the  Lima  packet,  Captain 
Singleton,  and  got  the  assistance  of  all  his  ship's  crew. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  the  fish  was  less  violent.  Wo 
hauled  upon  the  net  again,  in  which  it  was  still  entangled, 
and  got  another  three  hundred  feet  of  line  made  fast  to 
the  saw,  and  attempted  to  haul  it  toward  the  shore;  but 
although  mustering  thirty  hands , we  could  not  move  it 
an  inch.  By  this  time  the  negroes  belonging  to  a neigh- 
boring estate  came  flocking  to  our  assistance,  making  to- 
gether about  one  hundred  in  number,  with  the  Spaniards. 
We  then  hauled  on  both  ropes  nearly  all  day  before  the  ArIi 
became  exhausted.  On  endeavoring  to  raise  the  monster 
it  became  most  desperate,  sweeping  with  its  saw  from  side 
to  side,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  get  strong  ropes  to 
prevent  it  from  cutting  us  to  pieces.  After  that  one  of 
the  Spaniards  got  on  its  back,  and  at  great  risk  cut  through 
the  joint  of  the  tail,  when  the  great  fish  died  without  fur- 
ther struggle.  It  was  then  measured,  and  -found  to  be 
twenty-two  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad,  and  weighed 
nearly  five  tons.” 

An  East  Indiaman  was  once  attacked  by  a sword-fish 
with  such  prodigious  force  that  its  “snout”  was  driven 
completely  through  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  which  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  leak  had  not  the  animal  kill- 
ed itself  by  the  violence  of  its  own  exertion?.,  ami  left  its 
sword  imbedded  in  the  wood.  A fragment  of  this  vessel, 
with  the  sword  fixed  firmly  in  it,  is  preserved  as  a curios- 
ity in  the  British  Museum. 

Several  instances  of  a similar  character  have  occurred, 
and  one  formed  the  subject  of  au  action  brought  against 
an  insurance  company  for  damages  sustained  by  a vessel 
from  the  attack  of  one  of  these  fishes.  It  seems  the  Dread- 
nought, a first-class  mercantile  ship,  left  a foreign  port  in 
perfect  repair,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  a 
“monstrous  creature”  was  seen  sporting  among  the  waves, 
and  lines  and  hooks  were  thrown  overboard  to  capture  it. 
All  efforts  to  this  effect,  however,  failed:  the  fish  got 
away,  and  in  the  night-time  the  vessel  was  reported  to  be 
dangerously  leaking.  The  captain  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  harbor  he  had  left,  and  the  damage  was  attrib- 
uted to  a sword-fish,  twelve  feet  long,  which  had  assailed 
the  ship  below  water-line,  perforated  her  planks  and  tim- 
bers, and  thus  imperilled  her  existence  on  the  ocean. 

Professor  Owen,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  was  called 
to  give  evidence  on  this  trial  as  to  the  probability  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  he  related  several  instances  of  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  the  “sword.”  It  strikes  with  the  ac- 
cumulated force  of  fifteen  double-handed  hammers;  its 
velocity  is  equal  to  that  of  a swivel-shot,  and  it  is  as 
dangerous  in  its  effects  as  a heavy  artillery  projectile 
would  be. 

The  upper  jaw  of  this  fish  is  prolonged  into  a project- 
ing flattened  snout,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  about 
six  feet,  forming  a saw,  armed  at  each  edge  with  about 
twenty  large  bony  spines  or  teeth.  Mr.  Yurrel  mentions 
a combat  that  occurred  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  be- 
tween a whale  and  some  saw-fishes,  aided  by  a force  of 
“thrashers”  (fox-sharks).  The  sea  was  dyed  in  blood 
from  the  stabs  inflicted  by  the  saw-fishes  under  the  water, 
while  the  thrashers,  watching  their  opportunity,  struck  at 
the  unwieldy  monster  os  often  as  it  rose  to  breathe. 

The  sword-fish  is  also  furnished  with  a powerful  wea- 
pou  in  the  shape  of  a bony  snout  about  four  or  five  feet 
long,  not  serrated  like  the  saw-fish,  but  of  a much  firmer 
consistency— in  fact,  the  hardest  material  known. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OBED,  OR  All,  AND  TIIK  I 
SMOKING-CAP. 

BY  MRS.  A.  M.  DIAZ. 

\COZY  room,  a wood  i 
fire,  bright  andirons, 
and  u waiting  company. 
The  Family  Story-Teller^ 
promised  the  children  he  | 
would  come,  and  the  : 
whole  circle,  young,  old*  | 
er,  oldest,  are  expecting1  a ] 
good  time;  for  the  Family  I 
Story-Teller  can  tell  sto-  , 
ries  by  the  hour  on  any 
subject  tliat  may  lie  given 
him,  from  a fiat-iron  to  a 
whale-ship.  He  once  told 
about  a fiat-iron — and  nothing  can  be  Hatter  than  a 
flat-iron— a story  half  an  hour  long.  It  began,  “Once 
there  was  a flat-iron.*' 

But  where  is  he  i Has  lie  forgotten  ? Did  the  snow- 
storm hinder?  Has  he  missed  his  horse-car?  Hark!  a 
stamping  in  the  entry.  Dick  runs  to  open  the  door,  and 
shows  Family  Story-Teller  upon  the  mat,  tall  and  erect,  I 
brushing  the  snow  from  his  cloak,  his  whiskers,  and  his  J 
laughing  eyes. 

Miss  Flossie  declared  that  he  must  b©  ‘‘judged’*  for 
coming  so  late. 

Said  Dick,  “I  judge  him  to  tell  as  many  stories  as  we  : 
want." 

This  judgment  being  thought  too  easy  for  a person  like  1 
him,  to  make  it  harder  he  was  “judged”  to  tell  the  stories 
all  about  the  same  thing.  It  was  left  to  grandpa  to  say 
what  this  thing  should  be,  and  grandpa  said,  with  a laugh, 

“ going  to  mill." 

“Very  well,1*  mid  Family  Story-Teller,  “I  will  begin 
at  once,  and  tell  you  the  entertaining  story  of  *0bed, 
Orah,  and  the  Smoking-Cap. 1 ” He  then  began  as  follows ; 

Once  upon  a time,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Gilead, 
dwelt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stimpcett,  with  their  four  young  ehil-  1 
dren— Moses,  Obadiah  (called  Obed),  Deborah  (called  Oraii),  i 
and  little  Cordelia.  Mrs.  Stimpcett,  for  money’s  sake,  took  | 
a summer  boarder,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  a city  young  man,  who  j 
wished  to  behold  the  flowery  fields,  repose  upon  the  dewy 
grass,  and  who  hail  also  another  reason  for  coming,  which  ; 
will  be  told  presently. 

On  the  morning  after  Mr.  St.  Clair's  arrival,  Mrs.  Stimp*  , 
octt  said  to  grandma  that,  as  the  noise  of  four  young  chil-  , 
dren  at  once  would  be  too  much  for  a summer  boarder  until  I 
he  should  become  used  to  it,  Obed  and  Orah  would  go  and 
spend  the  day  with  their  grandfather's  cousin,  Mrs.  Polly  , 
Slater.  Mrs.  Polly  Slater  lived  all  alone  by  herself  in  a 
cottage  at  another  part  of  the  village  of  Gilead.  Obed  ' 
waft  six  and  a half  years  old,  and  Orah  nearly  five. 

The  two  children  set  forth  early  in  the  morning.  Orah 
wore  her  pink  apron  and  starched  sun-bonnet,  and  Obed 
wore  his  clean  brown  linen  frock  and  trousers,  the  frock 
skirt  standing  out  stiff  like  a paper  fan.  As  his  second 
licst  hat  could  not  lie  found,  and  his  first  best  was  not  , 
to  lie  thought  of,  he  was  obliged  to  wear  his  third  best.  ! 
which  had  a torn  brim,  and  which  he  put  on  with  tears 
and  sniffles  and  loud  complaints. 

It  happened  very  curiously  that  as  Obed  and  Orah  were  ' 
walking  through  the  orchard,  Obed  still  sniffling,  they  I 
saw,  under  a bush,  a beautiful  smoking-cap.  died  quick-  j 
ly  threw  down  his  old  hat.  and  put  on  the  smoking-cap  in  j 
a way  that  the  loose  part  hung  off  behind. 

This  beautiful  smoking  • cap  belonged  to  the  summer  I 
Ixiarder,  and  was  presented  to  him  by  a young  lady  who 
liked  him  very  much.  It  was  wrought  in  a Persian  pat-  | 
tern  slightly  mingled  with  the  Greek,  and  was  embroid-  ! 


ered  with  purple,  yellow,  crimson,  Magenta,  sage  green, 
invisible  blue,  ecru,  old  gold,  drab,  and  other  slmthxl 
worsteds,  dotted  with  stitched  of  shining  silk  and  beads  of 
silver,  the  tassel  alone  containing  skeins  of  ecru  sewing 
silk.  The  young  lady  lived  not  very  far  from  Mr.  Stimp- 
cott's,  and  s/ie  was  that  other  reason  why  Mr.  St.  Clair  l»e- 
camo  a summer  boarder  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Gilead. 

Spry,  the  puppy  dog.  probably  carried  the  smoking-cap  to 
the  orchard ; but  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that 
Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  evening  before,  then  wearing  the  cap,  re- 
clined upon  several  chairs  with  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow’, gazing  at  the  moon,  and  there  fell  asleep,  and  that, 
as  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  his  hair  it  was  a little 
too  small,  the  cap  fell  off  his  head,  and  that  whan  he 
awoke  the  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  caused  him  to  forget  all  about  it. 

Now  when  Obed  and  Orah  arrived  at  Mrs.  Polly  Slater’s, 
they  found  her  doors  shut  and  locked.  Mr.  Furlong,  the 
limn  who  lived  in  the  next  house,  called  out  to  them, 
“Mrs,  Polly  Slater  has  borrowed  a horse  and  cart,  and 
gone  to  mill;  she  will  stay  and  eat  dinner  with  your 
aunt  Debby.”  Then  lie  added,  “I  am  harnessing  my 
horse  to  go  to  mill;  how  would  you  like  to  go  with  me, 
and  ride  back  with  Mrs.  Polly  Slater  in  the  uftemoon  ?" 

Obed  and  Orah  liked  this  so  much  that  they  ran  and 
clambered  into  the  cart  as  fast  as  they  could,  Orah  climb- 
ing in  over  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  Mr.  Furlong  fastened 
Obed’s  cap  on  by  tying  around  it  a stout  piece  of  line. 

When  they  had  ridden  several  miles  on  their  way  to 
mill,  they  met  a boy  on  horseback  galloping  at  a furious 
rate.  The  moment  this  boy  saw  Mr.  Furlong,  he  pulled 
up  his  horse — lie  nearly  fell  off  behind  in  doing  so^and 
said  lie,  “Mr.  Furlong,  your  sister  at  Locust  Point  has 
heard  bad  news,  and  wants  to  see  you  immediately.1* 

Mr.  Furlong  drove  as  fast  as  lie  could,  until  he  came  to 
the  road  which  turned  off  to  Locust  Point.  Here  he  set 
the  children  down,  and  showed  Obed,  not  quite  half  a mile 
ahead  of  them,  a large  white  building  with  a Hug  flying 
from  the  top.  “There.”  said  he,  “your  aunt  Debby,  you 
know,  lives  next  to  that  white  building.  It  is  a straight 
road.  I am  sorry  to  leave  you.  Keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  horses,  and  go  directly  to  her  house.”  Mr.  Furlong 
then  drove  to  Locust  Point. 

Now  after  the  two  children  had  walked  a short  distance, 
they  came  to  a road  which  led  across  the  road  in  which 
they  wore  walking,  and  along  this  cross-road  were  run- 
ning boys  and  girls,  some  barefoot,  some  bare-headed, 
some  drawing  baby  carriages  at  such  a rate  that  the  ha- 
bies  were  nearly  thrown  out:  and  all  that  these  boys  and 
girls  would  say  was,  “Baker’s  cart  ! bakers  cart  !”  At 
last  Obed  and  Grab  found  out  that  a baker's  cart  had  up- 
set in  coming  through  the  woods,  and  had  left  first-rate 
things  to  eat  scattered  all  about.  Our  two  children 
found  a whole  half  sheet  of  gingerbread,  which  Was 
not  sandy,  to  speak  of;  and  as  they  sat  eating  it.  they 
looked  through  some  bushes  down  a hill,  and  saw  there 
something  which  looked  like  a molasses  cooky.  They 
scrambled  down,  the  blackberry  vines  doing  damage  to 
their  clothes,  and  found  two  molasses  cookies,  and  each 
took  one.  But  before  Orah  had  finished  hers  she  leaned 
her  head  on  a grassy  hummock,  and  fell  usleop.  When 
she  awoke,  sad  to  relate,  they  turned  the  wrong  way,  and 
went  farther  and  farther  and  farther  into  the  woods.  Aft- 
er walking  a long  time,  they  came  to  a brook,  and  stopped 
there  to  drink.  They  hail  to  lie  fiat  on  the  ground,  and 
suck  up  the  water.  Orah  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, because  there  was  sand  in  them,  and  dipped  her  feet 
in  the  brook.  Obed  pulled  hard,  but  he  could  not  pull 
her  stockings  on  over  her  wet  feet,  and  she  had  to  carry 
them  and  her  shoes  in  her  hand.  The  woods  became 
thicker  as  the  children  walked  on,  and  the  trees  taller. 
Obed  began  to  cry.  “Oh  dear!"  he  said;  “we  are  lost! 
we  an*  lost !” 
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"Oli,  I want  to  see  my  ilia!  I do!  I do!”  said  Orah, 
and  burst  out  crying.  Crying  ? — roaring ! — ho  the  man 
said  who  heard  it. 

This  was  a charcoal  man  who  happened  along  just  then, 
driving  an  empty  charcoal  cart.  He  kindly  asked  them 
where  they  lived,  and  whither  they  were  going.  After 
Obed  had  told  him,  he  said  to  them,  “You  poor  little  j 
children ! You  are  dirty  and  ragged,  and  you  are  a long 
way  from  your  aunt  Debby’s.  I shall  pass  near  your  fa- 
ther's house,  and  would  you  like  to  take  a ride  with  me  ?”  , 
Then,  as  they  seemed  willing,  he  helped  them  into  his 
cart,  dropping  them  at  the  bottom  os  the  safest  place. 
Obed,  however,  by  putting  his  toes  into  knot-holes  and 
cracks,  climbed  high  enough  to  put  his  head  over  the  j 
top,  and  Orah  found  a loose  board  which  she  could  shove 
aside,  and  so  push  her  head  through  and  look  up  at  Obed. 

Now  as  they  were  rattling  down  a sleep  hill  not  a great 
way  from  home,  a slender  young  lady  started  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  ran  after  them,  shouting  and  waving  her 
parasol  in  the  most  frantic  manner.  The  charcoal  man 
did  not  hear  her.  This  frantic  and  slender  young  lady 
was  the  young  lady  who  made  for  Mr.  St.  Clair  the 
smoking-cap  done  in  the  Persian  pattern  slightly  mingled 
with  the  Greek,  and  embroidered  with  the  shaded  worsteds 
before  mentioned,  mingled  with  stitches  of  silk  and  heads 
of  silver. 

It  is  not  strunge  that  upon  seeing  that  smoking-cap, 
which  had  cost  her  so  much  time  and  labor  and  money, 
appearing  over  the  top  of  a charcoal  cart  on  the  head  of  a 
sooty  little  boy — it  is  not  strange,  I say,  that  the  slender 
young  lady  went  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  asked  what  it  all 
meant.  She  found  Mr.  St.  Clair  sitting  upon  the  door- 
step, watching  the  sunset  sky.  Mr.  St.  Clair  declared  that 
he  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  looking  for  the  smoking- 
cap,  and  that  it  must  have  been  stolen.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stimpcett  came  out.  and  said  they  had  been  looking  for 
the  cap  all  clay,  ami  had  felt  badly  on  account  of  its  loss. 
At  this  moment,  grandma,  who  was  confined  to  her  room 
with  rheumatism,  called  down  from  a chamber  window 
that  there  were  two  little  beggar  children  coming  round 
the  barn — colored  children,  she  thought. 

“ Why,”  cried  the  slender  young  lady,  “ that's  the  very 
buy  !’* 

Mr.  St.  Clair  rushed  out  to  the  barn.  Just  os  he  left 
the  d<Jor-step  who  should  drive  up  to  the  gate  and  come  in 
but  Mrs.  Polly  Slater.  “I  have  been  to  the  mill,"  said 
she.  “and  I come  home  hv  this  road,  thinking  you  would 
like  to  hear  from  Debby." 
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“ But  where  are  Obed  and  Orah  f cried  Mrs.  Stiinpcett. 
in  ulurm. 

“ I have  not  seen  them,"  said  Mrs.  Polly  Slater. 

As  she  said  this,  Mr.  Furlong  stopped  at  the  gate.  Ho 
said  that  as  he  was  passing  by  he  thought  he  would  ask 
how  Obed  and  Orah  got  on  in  finding  their  aunt  Debby’s. 

“ Aunt  Deltby'tf!"  cried  Mr.  Stiinpcett,  Mrs.  Stimpcett, 

1 grandma,  and  Mrs.  Polly  Slater — “ Aunt  Debby's!" 

On  hearing  at  what  place  Mr.  Furlong  had  left  her 
children,  Mrs.  Stimpcett  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
Then  all  the  people  tried  to  revive  her.  The  slender  young 
| lady  fanned  with  her  parasol,  Mrs.  Polly  Slater  fetched 
i the  camphor  bottle,  Mr.  Furlong  pumped,  Mr.  Stiinpcett 
! threw  dipperfuls  of  water — though  owing  to  his  agitation 
i not  much  of  it  touched  her  face — and  grandma  culled  down 
from  the  chamber  window  what  should  be  done. 

In  the  confusion  no  one  noticed  the  approach  of  a new- 
! comer.  This  was  the  charcoal  man,  bringing  shoes  and 
I stockings.  “ Here  are  your  little  girl's  shoes  and  stock- 
| lugs,"  said  he.  “She  left  them  in  my  cart.'1 

“They  are  not  my  little  girl's,"  said  Mr.  Stimpcett, 
throwing  u dipperful  of  water  on  the  ground. 

“She  said  she  was  your  little  girl," said  the  charcoal 
man.  “But  there  she  is” — pointing  to  the  barn;  “you 
can  see  for  yourself.” 

Mr.  Stimpcett  ran  to  the  ham,  and  was  a mam!  to  find 
that  the  two  beggar  children  were  his  Obed  and  Orah. 
Mr.  St.  Clair  was  scolding  them,  and  the  tears  were  run- 
ning down  their  cheeks  in  narrow  paths.  Mr.  Stimpcett 
led  them  quickly  to  Mrs.  Stiinpcett.  Seeing  their  mother 
stretched  as  if  dead  upon  the  ground,  they  both  screamed. 
“Ma!  mal  m — a!*’ 

The  well-known  sounds  re vi veil  her.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  raised  herself,  and  caught  the  children  in  her  arms. 

The  slender  young  lady  advised  that  the  smoking  cap 
be  hung  out-doors  in  a high  wind,  and  afterward  cleansed 
with  naphtha.  The  clothes  of  Obed  and  Orah  were  also 
hung  out,  and  Mr.  Stimpcett,  for  fun.  arranged  them  in 
the  forms  of  two  scarecrows,  which  scared  so  well  that  the 
birds  flew  far  away.  The  consequence  was  an  enormous 
crop  of  cherries,  all  of  which,  except  a few  for  sauce,  Mr. 
Stimpcett  sent  to  the  charcoal  man. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  the  slender  young  lady  were  married 
the  next  year  at  cherry-time,  and  it  was  said  that  during 


their  lioney-moon  they  sulisisted  chiefly  upon  cherries. 
And  now  my  story's  done. 

“ How  is  this,  Mr.  Story-Teller  ?”  cried  the  children's 
mamma.  “The  story  is  a story,  no  doubt,  but  it  can  not 
be  counted  in,  for  Obed  and  Orah  did  not  really  go  to 
mill.'1 

Family  Story-Teller  said,  looking  around  with  a calm 
smile,  that  he  could  tell  plenty  more,  and  that  in  his 
next  one  Grandma  Stimpcett  should  really  go  to  mill,  and 
should  meet  with  surprising  adventures. 
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PUSSY’S  KITTEN  (?). 

Once  a tiny  little  ral>liit>  strayed  from  homo  away  ; 

Far  from  woodland  li aunts  she  wandered,  little  rabbit  gray. 
Onr  old  Tabby  cat,  whilst  sitting  at  the  kitchen  door, 
Thought  she  saw  her  long-lost  kitten  home  returned  ouco  more. 

Gave  a pounce,  and  quickly  caught  it,  with  a happy  mew, 
Ere  the  frightened  little  wanderer  quite  knew  what  to  do. 
Gently  Tabby  brought  her  treasure  to  the  old  door- mat, 
Furred,  and  rubbed  and  licked  and  smoothed  it — motherly 
old  cat ! 

But  what  puzzled  pussy  truly,  and  aroused  her  fears, 

Was  the  length  to  which  had  grown  her  kitten's  ouco  small  cars. 
Most  amazing,  most  alarming,  was  that  sight  to  her; 

Green  and  round  her  eyes  were  swelling,  still' and  straight  her  fur. 

“Poor  wee  kitty!  what  a pity  you're  deformed!”  thought  she; 
“Surely  this  has  somehow’  happened  since  you  went  from  uie. 
But  you're  welcome  home,  my  kitten ; mother's  lovo  is  strong, 
Though  1 will  confess  I wish  your  ears  were  not  so  long.” 

8o  the  tiny  little  rahhit  grew  contented  quite, 

And  our  visitors  like  to  cull  and  see  the  pretty  Bight 
Of  nice  old  Tabby  playing  with  her  rabbit-kitty  gray; 

And  she  doesn't  dream  of  her  mistake,  although,  the  truth  to  say, 

Her  own  true  kitten  went  the  road  that  many  kittys  go; 

For  John  the  coachman  took  it  to  the  horae-|tond  just  below. 
But  / thiuk  it  is  most  cruel  to  drown  a little  cat; 

And  I trust  all  girls  aud  buys  will  have  too  much  heart  for  that. 

THE  BOYS  AND  UNCLE  JOSH. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

EY,  Billy,  my  boy ! Going  skating  ?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Josli.  Joe  Pearce  and  me.  The  big 
pond's  frozen  solid/* 

“ Is  it  safe  f” 

“Charley  Shaddero  lie  says  it's  twenty  feet  thick  in 
some  places.” 

“Twenty  feet  thick!  I declare!  That’s  pretty  thick 
ice.  How  did  he  know  I” 

“ I don't  know.  I guess  he  guessed  at  it.  He’s  an  aw- 
ful gucsser.” 

“ I should  say  he  was.  Twenty  feet  thick  ! Why, 
Billy,  the  water's  only  five  feet  deep  in  summer.” 

“Oh,  hut,” exclaimed  Joe  Pearce,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  all  the  eagerness  of  twelve  years  old,  “ it  swells 
water  to  freeze  it,  Uncle  Josh.” 

“ So  it  does,  so  it  does.  But  I never  heard  of  a swell 
like  that.”  And  Uncle  Josh — for  he  was  uncle  to  all  the 
small  boys  in  the  village— shook  his  fat  sides  with  laugh- 
ter, but  it  was  not  all  about  the  remarkable  ice,  for  his 
next  question  was,  “But,  Billy,  you've  put  all  your 
skating  on  one  foot.  How’s  that?” 

" 'Cause  it's  all  in  one  skate.” 

“ Well,  it’s  big  enough.  Why  don’t  you  divide  it,  and 
give  the  other  foot  a fair  shore  ?” 

“I’ve  put  mine  on  the  other  foot,''  shouted  Joe,  trying 
to  balance  himself  on  one  leg  and  hold  up  an  uncommon- 
ly large  skate  for  inspection. 

How  those  skates  were  strapped  on ! They  were  even 
steadied  with  pieces  of  rope,  and  had  bits  of  wood  and 
leather  stuffed  in  under  the  straps  to  make  them  fit. 

“ You  see.  Uncle  Josh,”  explained  Billy,  " my  brother 
Bob  he  went  away  to  college,  and  left  his  skates,  'cause, 
he  said,  the  college  was  out  of  ice  this  winter.  And  Joe 
Pearce  he  didn’t  have  any.  And  Christmas  forgot  to 
give  me  any.  And  so  we  divided  ’em,  and  took  the  sled, 
and  we're  going  to  the  big  pond.” 

“That  was  fair.  Only  you  haven’t  divided  the  sled.” 
“ The  sled  won't  divide.”  said  Joe,  with  a solemn  shake 
of  his  curly  head;  “but  I’d  like  to  divide  my  skate  with 
my  other  foot.” 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,”  suddenly  exclaimed  Uncle 
Josh,  “ let's  have  a little  Christmas  of  our  own.” 

“ Have  you  got  any?”  asked  Billy. 


“I  guess  I have.  Come  right  along  to  the  store  with 
me.” 

“ Come  on,  Joe.  Keep  your  skate  on.  Don’t  limp  any 
more’ll  you  can  help.” 

But  both  he  and  Joe  cut  a queer  figure  as  they  followed 
Uncle  Josh  up  the  street;  for  when  a boy  makes  one  of 
his  legs  longer  than  the  other,  and  slips  and  slides  on  that 
foot,  it  makes  a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  way  he 
walks. 

Everybody  knew  Uncle  Josh,  and  although  he  was  a 
deacon  and  a very  good  man,  everybody  expected  to  see  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  to  hear  him  chuckle  over  something 
when  they  met  him.  So  nobody  was  half  so  much  sur- 
prised as  Joe  and  Billy  were,  and  their  surprise  did  not 
come  to  them  until  they  reached  the  store.  But  it  came 
then. 

“Skates  for  these  hoys,” said  Uncle  Josh,  as  they  went 
in.  “One  for  each  foot,  all  around.  Straps  too.” 

That  was  it,  and  now  the  boys  were  doing  more  chuck- 
ling than  Uncle  Josh  himself. 

“ Billy,” asked  Joe,  “do  you  know  what  to  say?” 
“Why,  we  must  thank  him." 

“Yes,  I s' pose  so.  But  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  half 
enough.” 

“Can't  we  thank  him  big,  somehow?” 

“ Enough  for  two  pair  of  skates  !” 

“ That’s  so.  We  can't  do  it.” 

They  had  to  give  it  up;  but  they  did  their  best,  and 
Uncle  Josh  cut  them  short  in  the  middlo  of  it. 

“ Come,  come,  boys,  we  can’t  stay  here  all  day.  There 
won’t  be  another  Saturday  again  for  a week,  and  then  it 
may  rain.  Don’t  put  your  skates  on.  Wait  till  we  get  to 
the  pond.  Bring  along  the  big  ones.  They’ll  do  for  me.” 
“ Why,  an?  you  going,  Uncle  Josh )” 

“Of  course  I am.  If  the  ice  is  twenty  feet  thick,  1 want 
to  skate  on  it.  That  kind  of  ice’ll  bear  anybody.” 

And  so  the  boys  tied  the  big  skates  upon  the  sled,  and 
were  starting  off,  when  Uncle  Josh  exclaimed : 

“ No,  boys,  give  ’em  to  me.  I haven’t  had  a pair  of 
skates  in  my  hand  for  twenty  years.  I want  to  sec  how 
it  would  seem  to  carry  them.” 

There  were  not  a great  many  people  to  be  met  in  a small 
village  like  that,  hut  every  one  they  did  meet  had  a smile 
for  Uncle  Josh  and  his  skates,  till  they  reached  the  miller’s 
house,  just  this  side  of  the  pond.  And  there  was  Mrs. 
Sanders,  the  miller’s  wife,  sweeping  the  least  bit  of  snow 
from  her  front  stoop. 

“Joe,”  said  Billy,  “do  you  see  that  ?” 

“And  Charley  Shaddere  was  guessing,  then.  He  saitl 
snow  wouldn't  light  on  her  stoop.” 

“There  isn’t  but  mighty  little  of  it,  and  it  didn't  cost 
her  anything.” 

But  just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Sanders  was  resting  on 
her  broom,  and  looking  very  severely  at  Uncle  Josh,  and 
saying, 

“Now,  Deacon  Parmenter,  where  are  you  going  with 
those  boys  ? Skates,  too,  at  your  time  of  life.” 

“ Good-morning,  Sister  Sanders.  I declare,  if  you'll  go 
with  us,  I’ll  trot  right  back  and  get  a pair  of  skates  for 
you.  I'd  like  to  see  a good-looking  young  woman  like 
you—” 

“ Deacon  Parmenter ! Me?  To  go  skating?  With  you 
and  a couple  of  boys  ? I never !” 

But  she  did  not  look  half  so  angry  as  she  did  at  first. 
She  was  a plump  and  rosy  woman ; but  she  had  a pointed 
nose,  and  her  lips  were  thin.  Billy  whispered  to  Joe 
Pearce,  “ Aunt  Sally  says  it ’d  keep  any  woman’s  lips  thin 
to  w’ork  ’em  as  hard  as  Mrs,  Sanders  does  hers.” 

They  were  almost  smiling  just  now,  for  Uncle  Josh 
went  on:  “ Now,  Sister  Sanders,  I know  it’s  a little  queer 
for  an  old  fellow  like  mo,  hut  it's  just  the  thing  for  young 
folks.  Just  you  say  the  word,  and  you  shall  have  ’em. 
You’re  looking  nicely  this  morning,  Sister  Sanders.” 
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“Billy,”  whispered  Joe,  “how  red  in  the  face  Uncle 
Tosh  is  getting!” 

“So  is  she,”  said  Billy.  “If  he  goes  on  that  way, 
she'll  come  along  and  spoil  the  fun.” 

“No,  she  won’t.” 

Joe  was  right,  for  Mrs.  Sanders  brought  her  broom 
down  on  the  front  step  with  a great  bang  with  one  hand, 
and  she  smoothed  her  front  hair  with  the  other,  as  she  an- 
swered Uncle  Josh:  * ‘ No,  Deacon  Parmenter,  I couldn't 
bring  myself  to  set  such  an  example.  You  must  take 
good  care  of  the  boys,  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  into 
any  mischief.  If  I was  their  mothers,  I'd  feel  safer  about 
them  to  know  you  was  with  'em.” 

Uncle  Josh  had  a spell  of  coughing  just  then,  and  it 
seemed  to  last  him  till  he  and  the  boys  were  away  past  the 
miller's  house,  and  going  down  the  slope  toward  the  pond. 

It  was  frozen  beautifully,  for  the  weather  had  been  bit- 
terly cold,  without  any  snow  to  speak  of.  The  pond  was 
all  one  glare  and  glitter,  and  more  than  twenty  men  and 
boys  were  already  at  work  on  it,  darting  around  like  birds 
on  their  ringing,  spinning,  gliding  skates.  Only  that 
some  of  the  smaller  boys  put  one  more  in  mind  of  tumbler 
pigeons  than  of  any  other  kind  of  birds. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  how  quickly  Joe  and  Billy  had 
their  new  skates  on,  and  Uncle  Josh  looked  immensely 
pleased  to  see  how  well  they  both  knew  how  to  use  them. 

“ Why,  boys,  you  haven't  tumbled  down  once.  How's 
that  T” 

“ Oh,  we  know  how,”  said  Billy;  “and  the  ice  is  great. 
Thick  ice  always  skates  better’n  thin  ice.” 

But  Uncle  Josh  had  seated  himself  on  the  sled,  and  was 
hard  at  work  trying  to  put  on  Brother  Bob's  big  skates. 

They  fitted  him  well  enough,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  hold  of  the  straps. 

“ Seems  as  if  my  feet  were  further  away  from  me  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.” 

“Joe,”  said  Billy,  “let's  help.  We  can  strap  'em  for 
him.” 

“That’s  good,  boys.  Pull  tight.  Tighter.  Let  me 
stamp  a little.  There — one  hole  tighter.  Now*  buckle.'’ 
And  so  they  went  on,  till  Uncle  Josh's  skates  were 
strapped,  as  Joe  Pearce  said,  “so  they  couldu't  wiggle.” 
“That’s  all  right,"  said  Uncle  Josh.  “ Now,  you  boys, 
jurt  skate  away,  anywhere,  and  I’ll  enjoy  myself.” 

They  hardly  liked  to  leave  him,  but  off  they  went,  for 
the  boys  to  whom  they  wanted  to  show  their  new  skates 
were  away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 

“ I don't  know  if  this  ice  is  twenty  feet  thick,”  mutter- 
ed Uncle  Josh,  as  he  pulled  his  feet  under  him,  “but  it 
looks  twenty  miles  slippery.  Ice  on  this  pond  always 
freezes  with  the  slippery  Bide  up.  Steady,  now.  There ! 
I’m  glad  I’ve  got  the  sled  to  sit  down  on.” 

It  was  well  it  was  a good  strong  sled,  with  thick  ice  un- 
der it,  for  Uncle  Josh  sat  down  pretty  hard,  and  he  was  a 
fat,  jolly,  heavy  sort  of  man. 

He  sat  right  still  and  laughed  for  a whole  minute,  and 
then  he  tried  it  again. 

This  time  he  succeeded  in  standing  up,  and  he  was  just 
saying  to  himself,  “I  wish  Jemima  Sanders  had  come 
along  to  see  me  skate,”  when  one  of  his  feet  began  to  slip 
away  from  him. 

“I  know  how,”  he  shouted.  “There's  no  help  for  it. 
I must  strike  right  out.” 

So  he  did,  and  his  first  slide  carried  him  nearly  a rod 
on  that  one  skate  before  ho  could  get  the  other  one  down. 
He  did  that,  however,  and  it  worked  finely,  for  lie  had 
been  a good  skater  when  he  was  a young  man.  He  had 
kept  hold  of  the  rope-handle  of  the  sled,  and  it  was  fol* 
lowing  him.  That  is,  when  he  struck  out  with  a foot  he 
swung  his  long  arms  too,  and  the  sled  swung  around  on 
the  ice  as  if  it  was  half  crazy. 

“ What  can  be  the  matter  with  my  ankles?”  he  said  to 
himself.  “ They  used  to  be  good  ankles.” 


No  doubt;  but  then  the  last  time  he  had  skated  before 
that,  they  had  not  had  so  much  to  carry. 

“ Billy, ” exclaimed  Joe  Pearce,  “Uncle  Josh  is  ago- 
ing'"’ 

**  How  he  does  go!  Ain’t  I glad  it's  thick  ice!” 

“ Let’s  go.  Come  on,  boys.” 

Other  eyes  than  theirs  had  been  watching  Uncle  Josh, 

| for  everybody  knew  him,  and  nobody  had  ever  seen  biui 
skate,  and  Jew  and  Billy  were  followed  by  almost  all  the 
boys  on  the  pond. 

“ Hurrah  for  Uncle  Josh  1” 

“ Can’t  he  skate,  though !” 

“See  him  go.” 

Right  across  the  pond,  as  if  he  were  in  a desperate  hur- 
ry to  reach  the  opposite  bank  before  tho  ice  could  melt 
under  him,  went  Uncle  Josh,  and  with  him,  all  around 
him,  swung  the  sled. 

It  may  have  served  as  a sort  of  balance-wheel,  and 
helped  to  steady  him,  but  it  could  not  steer  him.  Neither 
could  he  steer  himself,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  ho 
was  headed  down  the  {Kind,  and  skating  for  dear  life  to- 
ward the  dam. 

“ If  I stop,  I shall  come  down,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of 
gasp.  “Pm  getting  out  of  breath.  Good!  I’m  pointed 
! for  the  shore  again,  and  there’s  a snow-hank.” 

All  the  boys  were  racing  after  him  now,  but  they  had 
stopped  shouting  in  their  wonder  at  what  could  have  got 
into  Uncle  Josh.  He  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
warm,  for  it  was  a good  while  since  he  had  done  so  much 
work  in  so  short  a time. 

“ Here  comes  the  shore!”  But  just  as  he  said  it,  there 
he  was,  and  the  skate  he  was  sliding  on  caught  in  a chip 
on  the  ice. 

The  wind  had  been  at  work  to  keep  the  pond  clean 
when  it  piled  that  snow-bank,  and  had  left  it  all  heaped 
up,  white  and  soft  and  deep,  and  into  it  went  Uncle  Josh, 
head  first,  while  the  sled  was  pitched  a rod  beyond  him. 

“ Get  the  sled,  Billy,”  said  Joe. 

“ He  skated  himself  right  ashore.” 

“Guess  he  isn't  hurt.” 

“ Hurt  ? No,  indeed !”  shouted  Uncle  Josh,  as  he  came 
up  again  through  the  snow.  “That’s  the  way  we  used 
to  skate  when  I was  a boy.  Billy,  where's  that  sled  ?” 

He  did  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  stand  up,  but  Joe 
Pearce  found  bis  hat,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“Thank  you,  Joseph.  Billy,  you  may  bring  the  sled 
right  here  in  front  of  me.” 

“ He  wants  to  c;t  down,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“ He's  sitting  down  now,”  said  Joe.  But  Billy  brought 
the  sled,  and  Uncle  Josh  carefully  worked  himself  for- 
| ward  upon  it,  and  began  to  brush  away  the  snow. 

“I’m  as  white  as  a miller,”  he  chuckled  to  himself. 
“ Boys,  I guess  you  may  do  the  rest  of  my  skating  for  me 
to-day.” 

“ Don't  those  skates  fit  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“ Oh  yes,  they  fit  well  enough.  It’s  the  ice  that  doesn’t 
fit.  It’s  too  wide  for  me.” 

“ Well,”  said  Billy,  “ we'll  pull  you  across.  Take  hold, 
boys.” 

“I  declare!”  began  Uncle  Josh;  but  the  boys  had 
seized  the  rope,  and  were  off  in  a twinkling. 

“It’s  fun,” they  heard  him  mutter;  “but  what  would 
Sister  Sanders  say  ?” 

“There  she  is!”  exclaimed  Billy,  “right  down  by  the 
shore.  She’s  come  to  see  us  skate.” 

“ Hold  on,  boys!  hold  on!  Let  me  get  my  skates  off.” 
But  there  were  so  many  boys  pulling  and  pushing 
around  that  sled  tliat  before  they  could  all  let  go  and  stop 
it,  tlie  pond  had  been  nearly  crossed,  and  there  was  Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Uncle  Josh  did  not  seem  to  see  her  at  all,  and  only  said, 
“ Now,  boys,  just  unbuckle  my  skates  for  me,  will  you  ?” 

It  would  have  been  done  more  quickly  if  there  had  not 
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been  so  many  to  help,  and  by  the  time  one  skate  was  loose, 
Uncle  Josh  was  luugiiiug  again. 

•’Deaeon  Panne  liter!" 

‘’Is  that  you,  Sister  Sanders'  They’re  all  safe — every 
1m>v  of  them.  Just  wait  a moment  now,  and  they'll  lx* 
ready  for  yoji.” 

“Ready  for  me!  What  can  you  mean?  I’m  just 
amazed  and  upset.  Deacon  Parmonter.  A man  like  you. 
to  be  cutting  up  in  such  a way  as  this!’'’ 


Brother  Bob’s  skates  for  him.  I hope  you’ll  all  have  a 
good  time.” 

He  was  edging  and  sliding  along  toward  the  short* 
while  he  was  talking,  and  the  last  they  heard  him  say  was. 

“ I can  skate  well  enough,  but  I'm  afraid  somebody 
else  ‘11  have  to  do  my  walking  for  me  for  a week  or  two.” 

“He’s  just  the  best  man  in  the  village,"  said  Joe 
Pearce. 

“So  he  is.”  said  Billy;  “hut  I’m  glad  the  ice  was  thick. 

What  would  we  have  done  if  he’d  broken 
through  f" 

’’That’s  why  fat  men  like  him  don’t  skate. 
Billy.  Did  you  see  what  a hole  he  made  in 
that  there  snow-bank  f" 

He  had,  and  so  had  the  rest,  hut  they  all 
skated  a race  across  the  pond  to  take  another 
look  at  it.  and  wonder  how  he  ever  managed 
to  get  out. 


“There  they  are.  Sister  Sanders.  You  can  put  ’em  right, 
on.  Come  and  sit  down  on  the  sled.  They’re  a little  large 
for  me,  hut  they'll  just  tit  you ; I know  they  will." 

Uncle  Josh  had  very  curcfully  risen  to  his  feet,  and  was 
holding  out  to  her  Brother  Bob’s  big  skates,  straps  and  all. 
Her  face  grew  very  rosy  indeed  as  she  looked  at  them. 

“Fit  me!"  she  exclaimed— ” those  things  lit  me!  Why, 
Deacon  Parmenter.  what  can  you  mean?" 

“Too  small,  eh  ? Well.  now.  I*d  ha*  thought — " 

But  Mrs.  Sanders  turned  right  around  and  marched  away 
toward  her  own  house  without  saying  another  word. 

“Boys,’*  said  Uncle  Josh,  ”tlie  skuting  is  tine,  but  there 
isn't  any  more  of  it  than  you’ll  want.  Billy,  take  care  of 
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SHIPS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

ON  page  161  are  given  illustrations  of  six  different 
styles  of  vessels,  all  of  which  are  correct  drawings  of 
ships  that  in  different  ages  have  acted  important  parts  in 
the  history  of  this  continent. 

The  upper  right-hand  picture  represents  a Norwegian  war 
ship  of  the  tenth  century,  and  in  such  a one  Scandinavian 
traditions  assert  that,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Olaf 
Ericsson  and  his  hardy  crew  sailed  into  the  unknown 
west  for  many  a day,  until  at  length  they  reached  the 
shores  of  America.  On  the  authority  of  these  same  tra- 
ditions, some  people  assert  that  the  structure  known  as 
the  “old  stone  mill  of  Newport1’  was  erected  by  this  same 
Olaf  Ericsson,  and  left  by  him  as  a monument  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

If  Ericsson  and  his  men  did  make  the  voyage  across  the 
unknown  ocean,  it  was  a very  brave  thing  for  them  to  do, 
for  as  the  picture  shows  their  Bhip  was  a very  small  af- 
fair when  compared  with  the  magnificent  vessels  of  to-day, 
and  was  ill  fitted  to  battle  with  the  storms  of  the  Atlautic. 
She  was  of  about  ten  tons  burden,  or  as  large  as  an  oys- 
ter sloop  of  to-day,  and  carried  a crew  of  twenty-five  men. 
A single  mast  was  stepped  amidships,  and  this  supported 
the  one  large  square  sail  which  was  all  that  ships  of  those 
days  carried.  Well  forward  of  the  mast  was  a single 
hank  of  oars,  or  long  sweeps,  that  were  used  when  the 
wind  was  unfavorable,  or  during  calms. 

Although  this  style  of  craft  appears  very  queer  to  us, 
in  those  days  it  was  considered  the  perfection  of  marine 
architecture,  and  in  these  little  ships  the  fierce  Scandina- 
vian Vikings,  or  sea-rovers,  became  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  the  Northern  seas. 

The  upper  left-hand  picture  represents  three  ships  very 
different  in  style  from  the  first,  but  still  looking  very 
queer  and  clumsy.  They  are  the  ships  in  which,  in — 
who  can  tell  the  date? — “Columbus  crossed  the  ocean 
blue,” and  made  tliat  discovery  of  America  which  history 
records  as  the  first.  These  caravels,  as  they  were  called, 
were  named  the  Santa  Maria,  Pinta,  and  Nina . The 
first-named  was  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  was 
commanded  by  Columbus  in  person ; but  large  as  she  was 
then  considered,  she  would  now  be  thought  very  small 
for  a man-of-war,  as  she  was,  for  she  was  only  ninety  feet 
in  length.  She  had  four  masts,  of  which  two  were  fit- 
ted with  square  and  two  with  lateen  sails,  and  her  crew 
consisted  of  sixty-six  men.  In  old  descriptions  of  this 
vessel  it  is  mentioned  that  she  was  provided  with  eight 
anchors,  which  seems  a great  many  for  so  small  a ship 
to  carry.  The- other  two  vessels  were  much  smaller, 
and  were  open  except  for  a very  Bhort  deck  aft.  They 
were  each  provided  with  three  masts,  rigged  with  lateen- 
sails. 

From  this  time  forth  a rapid  improvement  took  place 
in  the  building  of  ships.  They  were  made  larger  and 
stronger,  as  well  as  more  comfortable ; a reduction  was 
made  in  the  absurd  height  of  the  stern,  or  poop,  and  much  ! 
useless  ornamentation  about  the  bows  and  stern  was  done 
away  with. 

In  the  third  picture  is  shown  a model  ship  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  is  none  other  than  the  May- 
flower , in  which,  in  1620,  the  Pilgrims  crossed  the  ocean 
in  search  of  u place  for  a ne\v  home,  which  they  finally 
made  for  themselves  at  Plymouth. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  trade  increased  so  rapid- 
ly between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try that  the  demand  for  ships  was  very  great,  and  the  Bail- 
ing vessels  built  then  and  early  in  the  present  century 
have  not  since  been  excelled  for  speed  or  beauty.  But  a 
great  change  was  about  to  take  place ; and  early  in  this 
century  people  began  to  say  that  before  long  ships  would 
be  able  to  sail  without  either  the  aid  of  wind  or  oars,  and 
in  1807  Robert  Fulton  built  the  first  steamboat.  Twelve 


years  later  the  first  ocean  steamer  was  built,  and  made  a 
successful  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  She  was  named 
the  Savannah,  and  our  fourth  picture  shows  what  she 
looked  like. 

The  last  two  pictures  are  those  of  a full-rigged  clipper 
ship  of  to-day  under  all  sail,  and  one  of  the  magnificent 
ocean  steamers  that  ply  so  swiftly  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  making  in  eight  or  nine  days  the  voyage  that 
it  took  the  Savannah  thirty  days  to  make. 

THE  RABBITS’  FflTE. 

DT  MRS.  E.  P.  PERRIN. 

“ OOD-NIGHT.  little  girl.  Go  to  nurse,  and  ask  her 

VJ  to  pop  you  right  into  bed.” 

The  front  door  was  shut,  and  Ellie  hurried  up  stairs 
to  the  great  hall  window,  and  looked  out  to  see  her  mam- 
ma and  pretty  Aunt  Janet  get  into  the  sleigh  and  drive 
off.  “Hark!”  she  says  to  herself,  “how  nice  the  bells 
sound ! They  keep  saying, 

4 Jingle  bells,  jingle  belli*. 

Jingle  all  the  way; 

Oh,  what  fun  it  i*  to  ride 
In  a one-horse  open  sleigh!' 

| It's  just  as  light  as  day  out-doors.  The  moon  makes  the 
snow  look  like  frosted  cake.  I can  see  the  croquet  ground 
as  plain  as  can  be,  and  it  looks  like  a great  square  loaf, 
j There's  the  arbor,  and  the  seats  in  it  have  white  cushions 
! on  them.  How  funny  it  would  be  to  play  croquet  on  the 
1 ice!  Only  the  balls  would  go  so  fast  we  should  have  to 
put  on  skates  to  catch  them.  I can  see  ever  and  ever  so 
far — ‘way  over  to  the  woods  where  Jack  sets  his  traps.  He 
says  they  are  chock-full  of  rabbits;  but  I don’t  believe  him, 
for  he  never  catches  any.  What’s  that  moving  on  the 
edge  of  the  grove  t What  can  it  be  ? Oh,  it’s  lots  of 
them!  They  are  coming  this  way,  and  I can  hear  them 
laughing  and  talking.” 

Ellie  watched,  and  soon  saw  a troop  of  rabbits  hopping 
along  toward  the  lawn. 

“ Why,  I do  believe  it  is  a rabbit  party.  How  lucky  it 
is  I haven’t  gone  to  bed  1” 

On  they  came,  chattering  in  the  funniest  way,  and 
dressed  in  the  top  of  the  fashion.  One  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leader  said : “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  spot. 
You  see  how  level  it  is  for  dancing,  and  we  cun  have  a 
game  at  croquet  if  you  choose.  The  band  will  now  strike 
up;  and  take  partners,  if  you  please,  for  a waltz.” 

Ellie  wondered  where  the  liand  was,  but  the  strains  of 
“Sweet  Evelina,  dear  Evelina,”  came  floating  on  the  air, 
and,  looking  up,  she  saw  two  crows  perched  on  the  bar 
from  which  the  swing  hung  in  summer.  One  had  a little 
fiddle,  and  the  other  a flute. 

“That’s  the  queerest  thing  yet,”  thought  Ellie.  “The 
idea  of  a crow  being  able  to  play  on  anything,  when  they 
make  such  a horrid  noise  cawing!  The  night  crows  must 
be  different  from  the  day  ones.” 

After  the  waltz  was  ended,  and  the  couples  were  prome- 
nading. Ellie  took  a good  look  at  the  young  ladies  and 
, their  lovely  dresses.  There  was  one  so  beautiful  she  was 
' charmed  by  her.  She  was  as  fair  as  a lily,  and  so  gentle 
and  sweet  Ellie  called  her  the  belle  of  the  ball.  A little 
gray  fellow  never  left  her  side,  and  could  not  do  enough 
for  her.  He  called  her  Alicia,  and  Ellie  did  not  wonder 
lie  seemed  so  fond  of  her.  She  noticed,  too,  a tall  young 
lady  who  had  a white  face  with  a black  nose.  She  looked 
very  cross,  but  was  much  dressed  in  a scarlet  silk,  with  u 
long  train,  which  gave  her  no  end  of  trouble,  for  it  was 
always  in  the  way.  Ellie  heard  her  say,  in  the  crosses! 
way : “I  suppose  Alicia  thinks  she  looks  well  to-night  with 
that  high  comb  in  her  head.  I call  her  a perfect  fright.** 

“You  only  say  so  because  you  haven’t  one,"  answered 
her  companion.  “I  think  it  is  very  becoming,  and  it 
1 makes  her  veil  float  out  beautifully  behind.” 
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The  leader  railed  out,  “Take  partners  for  the  Lancers  t” 
and  they  quickly  formed  into  seta. 

They  danced  to  perfection;  even  the  “grand  square" 
was  got  through  without  a blunder.  The  leader  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  step  upon  the  scarlet  train,  and  its  wear- 
er turned  upon  him,  crying  out:  “I  do  wish,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, you  wouldn't  be  so  clumsy ! You  will  tear  my  dress 
off  me.” 

He  humbly  begged  her  pardon,  but  told  his  partner 
lie  should  look  out  and  not  get  in  the  same  set  with  Matilda 
again;  she  was  as  disagreeable  as  ever.  “Just  because 
her  grandmother  was  French,  she  gives  herself  great  airs. 
She  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us.  ” 

After  the  Lancers  was  finished,  Matilda  went  to  the  ar- 
bor to  get  her  train  pinned  up.  It  was  sadly  tom.  While 
one  of  the  matrons  was  at  work  upon  it,  Ellie  listened  to 
the  conversation. 

“Why  isn't  Mrs.  Gray  here  to-night  ?”  asked  one. 
"Don't  you  know'  she  has  eight  little  ones  a week  old 
to-day  ?” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Her  hands  must  be  full.  I have  been 
so  busy  with  my  own  affairs.  I know  nothing  about  my 
neighbors’.  But  who  is  that  who  has  just  arrived  ? Mr. 
Hopkins  will  surely  break  his  neck  trying  to  get  to  him.” 
“That  must  be  Lord  Lepus;  he  belongs  to  the  Hare 
family,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  in  England.  I heard 
he  was  to  be  invited.  What  an  honor ! — a nobleman  at  our 
New-Year's  fete.” 

Matilda  grew  impatient,  and  pulled  her  dress  away,  say- 
ing, “That  will  do;  I hope  you’ve  been  long  enough 
about  it,”  arid  without  a word  of  thanks  hurried  to  join 
the  young  people. 

“How  very  rude  she  is!”  thought  Ellie.  “I  always 
thought  that  French  people  were  polite.” 

Her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  new  arrival.  “He 
must  la*,  what  Jack  calls  a swell,”  thought  she,  “ with  that 
long  coat  almost  touching  his  heels,  and  his  button-hole 
bouquet  of  carnations,  heliotrope,  and  smilax.  How  does 
he  keep  that  one  eyeglass  in  his  eye  ? It  never  moves, 
and  yet  he  skips  about  like  a grasshopper.” 

“Shall  I present  your  lordship  to  one  of  the  ladies?” 
asked  Mr.  Hopkins.  “Any  of  them  will  be  only  too  hap- 
py to  dance  with  you.” 

“Aw,  really  now!”  answered  Lord  Lepus.  “’Pon  my 
word,  they  are  all  such  charming  creatures,  it  is  hard  to 
choose.  Who  is  the  little  one  with  the  blue  veil  standing 
with  the  gentleman  in  demi-toilet  of  gray  ?” 

“That  is  Alicia.  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Golightly. 
They  are  to  be  married  soon.” 

“ How  extremely  interesting!  Pray  present  me.” 

His  lordship  secured  the  blushing  Alicia  for  a waltz, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  partner  he  danced  with 
her  again  and  again. 

After  the  last  dance,  Ellie  saw  Mr.  Hopkins  setting  out 
the  wickets  for  croquet.  The  balls  were  laxly  apples  with 
different  colored  ribbons  tied  to  the  stems,  ana  the  mallets 
were  cat-o'-nine-tails,  with  the  pussy  end  going  the  other 
way. 

“ Well,”  thought  she,  “I  don’t  see  but  that  rabbits 
know  as  much  as  people.  I wonder  how  they  will  play.” 
She  did  not  have  to  wonder  long,  for  they  were  at  it 
almost  before  she  had  done  thinking.  Lord  Lepus  was  a 
fine  player.  Alicia  was  his  partner,  and  with  his  help 
her  bolls  went  flying  through  the  wickets  in  a twinkling. 
Golightly  and  Matilda  were  in  the  same  game,  and  did 
their  prettiest;  but  Ilia  lordship  was  too  much  for  them. 

At  last  when  Alicia  sent  Matilda's  ball  spinning,  and 
struck  the  stake  for  her  partner  and  then  for  herself,  Ma- 
tilda flew  in  a rage,  and  lifting  her  mallet,  struck  Alicia 
a blow  on  the  head,  which  drove  the  teeth  of  her  comb 
down  into  the  pretty  white  skin.  Poor  Alicia  gave  one 
cry,  anti  dropped  senseless.  Golightly  was  beside  himself 
with  grief,  and  pushing  Lord  Lepus  aside  as  he  sprang  to 


her  aid,  cried,  * 4 Away ! away ! You  took  her  from  me  in 
life:  she  is  mine  in  death.” 

“I  beg  pardon—”  politely  began  his  lordship,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Mrs.  Muff,  Alicia's  chaperon,  who  calmly 
ordered  Golightly  to  stop  his  noise,  and  help  Mr.  Hopkins 
carry  her  charge  to  the  arbor. 

“Oh,  what  shall  we  do?”  groaned  Golightly,  beating 
his  brow  with  his  hand. 

“Do,”  repeated  Mrs.  Muff;  “why,  send  for  a porous 
plaster.  Here,  Skipjack,  run  to  Dr.  Pine  as  fast  as  you 
can.  and  fetch  me  one/’ 

In  a moment  he  was  back  with  it,  and  Mrs.  Muff  quick- 
ly clapped  it  upon  Alicia's  head.  Ellie  looked  on  with 
breathless  interest,  and  soon  Alicia  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looking  up,  said,  in  a soft  voice,  “Dear  Golightly!” 

Mrs.  Muff  skillfully  jerked  off  the  plaster,  and  Ellie 
saw  the  teeth  of  the  comb  sticking  to  it. 

“Bless  my  soul!  it’s  the  most  extraordinary  thing,” 
cried  bis  lordship. 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  replied  Mrs.  Muff;  “I  always 
use  them  when  my  children  are  teething,  with  great  suc- 
cess. But  where  is  Matilda  ?” 

“ The  poor  girl  was  terribly  cut  up,  you  know,  and  ran 
away  towrard  the  woods,  ” answered  Lord  Lepus.  ‘ 4 How 
does  the  charming  Alicia  find  herself?  Well  enough  to 
join  us,  I hope.” 

“She  must  rest  awhile.  A short  nap  will  entirely  re- 
store her,”  said  Mrs.  Muff. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Hopkins  put  his  head  in  the  arbor, 
and  announced  supper  was  served. 

“ Now,’’  said  Mrs.  Muff,  “ while  you  are  at  supper  Alicia 
shall  go  to  sleep,  and  I will  watch  her.” 

Ellie  looked  out,  and  saw  a table  spread  on  the  croquet 
ground.  “ Well,  well,  how  quick  rabbits  are!  I wonder 
what  they  have  to  eat;”  and  she  ran  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  find  out.  The  table  was  loaded  with  nice 
tilings— apples  and  celery  in  abundance,  and  piles  and 
j piles  of  popped  corn.  Lord  Lepus  had  never  seen  any 
before,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  Mr.  Hopkins  or- 
dered a waiter  to  fill  a bag  and  give  it  to  his  lordship  when 
be  left.  “How*  strange,”  thought  Ellie;  “ mamma  says 
it  is  very  impolite  to  carry  away  anything  to  eat  when 
you  go  to  parties.  But  perhaps  it  is  different  with  rabbits.” 

When  they  had  finished  supper,  Mr.  Cawkins  and  son 
— the  baud — came  flapping  down  and  picked  up  everything 
that  was  on  the  table.  “I  suppose  that  playing  makes 
; them  hungry,”  thought  Ellie;  “but  how*  fast  they  do 
eat  I” 

When  the  last  kernel  of  popped  corn  had  disappeared,  the 
crow's  flew  back  to  their  perch  and  began  to  play  the  live- 
liest, merriest  tune  Ellie  had  ever  heard.  Mr.  Hopkins 
said  to  Lord  Lepus,  ‘’Will  your  lordship  join  us  in  dancing 
the  merry-go-round?  It  is  our  national  dance,  and  we 
always  have  it  on  New-Year’s  Eve.” 

“ I shall  be  most  happy;  and  here  comes  the  fair  Alicia, 
looking  as  fresh  as  a daisy.  I will  secure  her  for  my 
partner.” 

But  Mr.  Hopkins  formed  them  into  a circle,  and  they 
began  to  dance  around,  singing  as  they  went.  Ellie  listen- 
ed, and  caught  the  words, 

“ Come  dance,  oome  dance  the  merry-go-round, 

With  sprightly  leap  and  joyous  bound. 

WV11  grasp  each  hand  with  right  good  cheer, 

And  welcome  in  the  glad  new  year. 

Oh,  the  roerry-eo- round,  the  uierry-go-round. 

We’ll  dance  till  day  ia  dawning.” 

They  flew*  around  fast  and  faster,  till  Ellie  could  not 
tell  one  from  another.  They  looked  like  a streak  on  the 
snow. 

“Dear  me,  how  dizzy  they  will  get!  Poor  Alicia  will 
certainly  have  the  headache,”  thought  Ellie;  but  still 
quicker  went  the  music,  and  still  faster  flew  the  dancers. 
All  of  a sudden  Ellie  was  startled  by  u loud  “caw,”  She 
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felt  some  one  shaking  her  shoulder,  and  a voice  in  her  ear 
said,  “Wake  up,  Miss  Ellie,  wake  up.  The  hall  clock  has 
just  struck  half  past  nine,  and  to  think  of  your  being  out 
of  bed  at  this  hour!  What  will  your  mamma  say?  That 
giddy-pate  Sarah  told  me  she  would  undress  you,  for  1 
was  called  away.” 

“I  am  so  glad,”  said  sleepy  little  Ellie,  “for  I have 
seen  the  merry  •go-round." 

Nurse  gathered  her  up  in  her  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the 
nursery. 

“ Nursey,”  asked  Ellie,  “are  English  hares  better  than 
our  rabbits  ?” 

“ Yes.  miss,  much  better  for  soup.” 

“Soup!”  cried  Ellie;  “how  dreadful,  when  he  was  so 
beautifully  dressed !” 

“ Yes,"  said  nurse,  “ we  like  to  have  them  dressed ; they 
are  so  hard  to  skin.” 

‘ * What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Ellie.  ‘ * He  wore  such 
a beautiful  long  coat,  and  had  on  a locket  and  three 
rings.” 

*'  Pear  me,"  thought  nurse,  “ she  has  been  in  the  moon- 
light so  long  1 am  afraid  it  hus  turned  her  brain.  She 
certainly  seems  a little  looney.  The  sooner  she  is  un- 
dressed and  in  her  bed,  the  better." 

“Oh,  nursey,  the  next  time  baby  has  any  teeth  com- 
ing, put  on  a porous  plaster,  and  it  will  pull  them  right 
through  his  gums.” 

“Bless  the  child!  What  is  she  talking  about  now? 
Hares  and  plasters!  The  moon  is  a dangerous  thing,  and 
Sarah  shall  be  well  scolded  for  her  neglect.” 

As  Ellie  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  she  said,  “They 
danced  the  merry-go-round,  and  at  the  end  of  every  verse 
they  sang.  ‘ Oh,  the  merry-go-round,  the  merry-go-round, 
we'll — dance — till — day — ' ” 

Nurse  looked,  and  saw  that  little  Ellie  was  fast  asleep. 

A WISE  DOG. 

M ANY  anecdotes  have  been  published  respecting  dogs. 

proving  that,  besides  giving  evidence  of  being  en- 
dowed with  certain  moral  qualities,  they  possess  and  ex- 
ercise memory,  reasoning  powers,  and  forethought;  they 
can  communicate  with  each  other,  form  plans,  and  act  in 
concert.  The  subject,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed. and  dog  stories  almost  always  meet  with  a welcome 
reception,  especially  from  juvenile  readers. 


The  following  story  gives  an  instance,  in  the  first 
place,  of  two  dogs  combining  to  perform  a certain  action; 
in  the  second  place,  it  shows  that  one  of  these  dogs  evi- 
dently understood  from  the  conversation  of  his  master 
and  another  man  tho  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
this  action,  and  that  he  thereupon  formed  and  carried  out 
a plan  to  avoid  them. 

A farmer  who  resided  in  a town  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor was  the  owner  of  a valuable  sheep-dog.  So  skillful 
was  this  dog  in  collecting  and  driving  the  sheep,  that  lie 
almost  performed  the  part  of  a shepherd.  If  the  farmer, 
on  his  return  from  market,  wanted  the  sheep  to  be  driven 
to  the  field,  lie  had  only  to  say,  “Keeper,  take  the  sheep 
to  field,*’  and  the  dog  would  collect  the  flock  and  drive 
them  to  the  field  without  suffering  a single  one  to  stray. 

But  the  proverb,  “Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,”  is  as  applicable  to  dogs  as  to  men.  Keeper  got 
acquainted  with  another  dog,  which  proved  to  be  of  dis- 
reputable character,  and  like  other  disreputable  charac- 
ters, had  a habit  of  rambling  about  at  night.  When  the 
fanner  was  smoking  his  evening  pi|>e  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  Keeper  was  stretched  along  the  hearth,  apparently 
asleep,  a low  bark  would  be  heard  outside;  Keeper  would 
prick  up  his  ears,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  would 
make  his  escape  and  join  his  companion,  and  then  away 
would  go  both  dogs  on  a rumble. 

This  game  was  carried  on  for  some  little  time ; Keeper’s 
bad  habits  were  not  suspected  at  home,  and  he  did  his 
duty  by  his  master's  sheep  as  faithfully  as  ever.  In  the 
mean  time  it  became  known  in  the  town  that  a few  miles 
distant  many  sheep  had  been  “ worried"  by  dogs,  but  as 
yet  the  culprit  or  culprits  had  not  been  discovered.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  explain  that  by  “worrying" 
sheep  is  meant  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  dogs, 
which  seize  the  sheep  by  the  throat,  bite  them,  and  suck 
the  blood,  and  then  leave  them  to  perish.  In  a single 
night  one  dog  has  been  known  to  “worry”  forty  sheep. 

No  wonder  such  animals  are  a terror  to  farmers.  Be- 
sides, if  a dog  once  takes  to  “ worrying"  sheep,  he  never 
leaves  off  the  habit. 

One  evening  as  the  farmer  sat  by  his  fire  smoking  and 
conversing  with  a neighbor.  Keeper  as  usual  basking  by 
the  fire,  and  waiting  the  expected  call  of  his  dog  compan- 
ion, the  conversation  turned  on  the  great  number  of  sheep 
that  had  been  lately  “ worried"  and  destroyed,  and  the  loss 
that  would  ensue  to  the  farmers. 

“Well,”  said  the  neighbor,  “we 
caught  one  on  'em,  with  his  mouth 
and  coat  bloody,  and  we  hanged  him 
up  on  the  spot.  They  do  say  thy 
dog  Keeper  was  with  un.” 

“It  is  too  true,  he  was  there,"  re- 
plied the  farmer;  then  looking  at 
the  apparently  sleeping  dog.  ami 
shaking  his  head  at  him,  he  said, 
“Thee  knows  thee  has  been  with  un. 
Thy  turn  will  come  next.  We'll 
hang  thee  up  to-morrow.” 

Keeper  lay  still,  pretending  sleep, 
but  with  his  ears  open.  He  lmd 
heard  his  death-warrant,  and  was 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it.  When  the  outer  door  was 
opened,  he  slunk  off  quietly,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

What  became  of  him  was  never 
known. 

Who  will  say  after  this  that  dogs 
do  not  understand  the  conversation 
of  men.  especially  when  it  relates  to 
“worrying"  sheep,  and  the  punish- 
ment it  entails  on  the  guilty  dogs  ? 
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Fox  wentouiinabuutfry  plight.  And  he  begu'dofihe  moon  to  give  him  light. For  he'd  many  mile*  to  trot  that  nlghtHe- 


*^fore  he  could  reach  hi«d«*n  O,  doo  O.  d<’ii  O;  For  he’d  many  mile*  to  trot  that  night  Before  he  could  reuch  hi*  dm  O. 


i5“  John.  John.  John,  the  grey  Ooo*«  l*  gone. 

And  the  Fox  la  off  to  hie  den  O.  deu  O.  den  O.  * 
6 Then  John  he  went  np  to  the  hill. 

And  ho  blew  a blind  both  loud  and  *hrill ; 

It  Say*  the  Fox,  **  Thin  1*  very  pretty  ma.-ic  - -till 


8 lie  came  at  llr*t  to  a Farmer’*  yard, 

When*  the  Duck*  and  the  (k*e»e  ilerlarod  lr  hard 
"That  their  nerve*  ,-honM  be  t-hak"n  and  their  n**t  be 
By  the  ri*it  of  Mr.  Fox  O.  Fox  O.  Fox  O.  :.  | [marred 

3 Ho  took  the  urey  « loose  hv  the  drove  ; 

Hav*  he,  '•  Madam  Oon-e,  and  by  vour  leave. 

171*11  take  you  away  without  reprieve. 

And  earn*  yon  home  to  my  den  O.  deu  O.  dm  0.**  i| 

4 He  oela'd  the  blaek  Duck  by  th>*  neck. 

And  *wmii*  her  all  aero**  hi*  hark  ; 

:Th"  blaek  Duck  cried  out,  '' Qaock.  quack,  quark." 
With  her  leg*  hanging  dangling  down  O,  down  O, 
down  0.  i'| 

5 Oid  Mr*.  Slippcrdonpcr  jumped  out  of  bed. 

And  out  of  the  window  she  poked  her  head  ; 


I'd  rather  lie  at  my  den  O,  den  O,  den  O."  :.|  *w 

7 At  la-»  the  Fox  got  home  to  hi*  den 

And  hi*  drar  little  Foxe*  eight,  nine.  ten  : / 

! :Snv»  hr.  “Too’n-  In  lnek,  here’*  n kihnI  fill  Dock, 

With  her  leg*  hanging  dangling  down  O.  down  O,  y 
down  O.”  Hi 

8 He  then  rat  down  with  hi*  hnngry  wife  ; 

They  did  very  well  without  fork  nr  knife  ; 

pThejr  never  ate  a better  Goose  In  all  their  life.  [O.t] 

And  the  little  one*  picked  the  bone*  O,  bone*  O.  bone*  , 


The  Lesson  of  the  Bath. — One  of  the  moat  valuable  discoveries 
made  by  Archimedes,  the  famous  scholar  of  .Syracuse,  in  Sicily, 
relates  to  the  weight  of  bodies  immersed  iu  water.  Hiero,  King 
of  Syracuse,  had  given  a lump  of  gold  to  he  made  into  a crown, 
and  when  it  came  back  ho  suspected  that  the  workmen  had  kept 
hack  some  of  the  gold,  and  had  made  np  the  weight  by  adding 
more  than  the  right  quantity  of  silver ; but  ho  had  uo  means  of 
proving  this,  because  they  hail  made  it  weigh  os  much  as  the 
gold  which  hail  been  sent,  Archimedes,  puzzling  over  this  prob- 
lem, went  to  his  hath.  As  lie  stepped  in  he  saw  the  water,  which 
his  body  displaced,  rise  to  a higher  level  in  the  hath,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  servants  he  sprang  out  of  the  water,  and  ran 
home  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse  almost  naked,  crying,  “ Eu- 
reka ! Kitrtka  /*’  (“  I have  found  it ! I have  found  it!”). 

What  had  he  found  f He  had  discovered  that  any  solid  body 
put  into  a vessel  of  water  displaces  a quantity  of  water  equal  to 
its  own  bulk,  anil  therefore  that  equal  weights  of  two  snlsdances, 
one  light  and  bulky,  atul  the  other  heavy  and  small,  will  displace 
different  quantities  of  water.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  solve 
his  problem.  He  procured  one  lump  of  gold  and  another  of  sil- 
ver, each  weighing  exactly  the  same  as  the  crown,.  Of  course 
the  lumps  were  uot  the  same  size,  because  silver  is  lighter  than 
gold,  aud  so  it  takes  more  of  it  to  make  up  the  same  weight. 
He  first  put  the  gold  into  a basin  of  water,  and  marked  on  the 
*ide  of  the  vessel  the  height  to  which  the  water  rose. 

Next,  taking  out  the  gold,  he  put  in  the  silver,  which,  though 
it  weighed  the  same,  yet,  being  larger,  made  the  water  rise  high- 
er; aud  this  height  he  also  marked.  Lastly,  he  took  out  the  sil- 
ver and  put  in  the  crown.  Now  if  the  crown  had  been  pure 
gold,  the  water  would  have  risen  only  up  to  the  mark  of  the  gold, 
bnt  it  rose  higher,  and  stood  between  the  gold  and  silver  marks, 
showing  that  silver  had  been  mixed  with  it,  making  it  more 
bulky;  and  by  calculating  how  much  water  was  displaced,  Ar- 
chimedes could  estimate  roughly  how  much  silver  had  lswn  added. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  measure  the  tprcijic  gravity  o( differ* 
ent  substances;  that  is,  the  weight  of  auy  particular  substance 
compared  to  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance  taken  as  a 
standard.  In  weigliingsoii<biorliquida,wntcriritkc  usual stuudard. 


How  this  Solid  Earth  keeps  Changing.  —The  student  of  his- 
tory reads  of  the  great  sea-fight  which  King  Edward  III.  fonght 
with  the  French  off  Slnys;  how  in  those  days  the  merchaut 
vessels  came  up  to  the  walls  of  that  flourishing  sea-port  by  ev- 
ery tide;  and  how,  a century  Inter,  a Portuguese  fleet  conveyed 
Isabella  from  Lisbon,  and  an  English  fleet  brought  Margaret  of 
York  from  the  Thames,  to  marry  successive  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
at  the  port  of  8lnys.  In  onr  time,  if  a modem  traveller  drives 
twelve  miles  out  of  Bruges,  aenws  the  Dutch  frontier,  he  will 
find  a small  agricultural  town,  surrounded  by  com  fields  and 
meadows  and  clumps  of  trees,  whence  the  sea  is  not  in  sight 
from  the  top  of  the  tnwn-linll  steeple.  This  is  Shivs. 

Once  more.  We  turn  to  the  great  Bnio  du  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
between  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  Knmaii  authors  we  rend 
of  the  vast  forest  called  “ 8et  i ac  uin  Nemos, M iu  the  centre  of 
which  an  isolated  rock  arose,  surmounted  by  a temple  of  Jupi* 
| ter,  once  a college  of  Druidesses.  Now  the  same  nick,  With  its 
glorious  pile  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  surrounded  by  the  sen 
| at  high  tides.  The  story  of  this  transformation  is  even  more 
striking  than  that  of  Sluys,  aud  its  adequate  narration  justly 
earned  for  M.  Manet  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society  in  189& 

Once  again.  Let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  the  Mediterranean 
shores  of  Spain,  and  the  mountains  of  Murcia.  Those  rocky 
heights,  whose  peaks  stand  out  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  scarce- 
ly support  a blade  of  vegetation.  The  algarohas  and  olives  at 
their  bases  are  artificially  supplied  with  soil.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  these  are  the  same  mountains  which,  according  to 
the  forest-book  of  King  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  were  once  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  pine*  and  other  forest  trees,  while  soft  clouds 
and  mist  hung  over  a rounded,  shaggy  outline  of  wood  where 
now  the  naked  rocks  make  a hard  line  agniust  the  burnished 
sky.  But  Arab  and  Spanish  chroniclers  alike  record  the  facts, 
and  geographical  science  explains  the  cause.  There  is  scarcely 
a district  in  the  whole  range  of  the  civilized  world  where  sonic 
| equally  interesting  geographical  story  has  not  been  recorded, 
aud  where  the  same  valuable  lessons  may  not  be  taught.  This 
is  comparative  geography. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Kebrca  H v 3,  1880. 


THAT  «« r youthful  cotmipondciito  may 
not  think  we  Blight  any  of  their  fa- 
vor*, we  would  nay  that  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  our  limited  apace  compels  us 
to  print  bo  few  of  their  prettily  worded 
and  neatly  written  letters.  We  thank 
you  all  for  your  praise  and  hearty  good- 
will, but  while  we  read  all  your  comuieuta 
on  Young  People  with  attention,  as  in  that 
way  wo  learn  what  pleases  you  best,  we 
must  chon*©  for  printing  those  letters 
which  tell  something  of  interest  to  other 
young  readers. 

To  one  thing  wo  would  call  yonr  atten- 
tion. When  you  send  drawings  of  “Wig- 
gles” and  other  picture  puzzles,  be  careful  I 
to  do  it  on  a separata  piece  of  paper.  | 
Your  letters  are  all  recorded,  and  filed  i 
away,  and  if  your  idea  for  a “Wiggle"  is 
drawn  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  on 
w hich  you  write  your  letter,  it  makes  con- 
fusion. We  hope  onr  young  correspond- 
ents will  pay  attention  to  this  suggestion 


tepid  water,  otherwise  it  will  get  chilled, 
and  sicken.  Try  putting  the  bath  dish  in 
its  cage  and  leaving  it  alone.  Some  cana- 
ries will  never  battm  if  they  are  watched. 

CsAnnnt,  M i*i»»<  t«r»CTTv 

I hare  two  Maltroc  cats  exactly  alike.  One  of 
them  will  eat  pen-nut*  faster  than  f can  crack  them. 
Tire  one  that  eats  pea-mu*  ba»  a bad  cold.  What 
| can  1 do  Tor  her  f II  abut  P.  II. 

Your  kitty  baa  a very  funny  appetite. 
Keep  her  in  a warm  comer  by  the  fire,  and 
give  her  plenty  of  warm  milk  to  drink,  and 
her  cold  will  get  well.  A little  weak  cat- 
nip tea  mixed  with  the  milk  would  do  her 
good. 

Robie  T.  G.  lias  a kitty  which  climbs  up 
on  the  balusters  every  morning  and  tries 
to  open  his  chamber  door;  Carlotta  P. 
writes  that  her  kitties  Betsy  aud  Basil 
play  with  balls,  aud  run  up  the  curtains 
as  if  they  were  climbing  trees;  Charlie  M. 
8.,  Annie  C.  and  Maggie  W.,  Mattie  V.  8., 
and  Ida  K.  L.,  also  write  of  pet  cats  and 
dogs  and  birds. 

Maynard  A.  M. — Your  story  and  poems 
are  very  pretty,  and  show  much  fancy  aud 
imagination  for  a boy  of  your  age,  Imt  we 
have  not  room  to  print  them.  We  return 
them  to  Detroit, Michigan,  the  only  address 
you  give. 


Minnesota;  Cbbom  D.,  Arkansas;  Bert  C.  S., 
Iowa;  Tillie  F.  W.,  Maryland;  Ki ho!  1’.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Willie  Baldwin,  Massachusetts; 
Isaiis  C.  V.,  New  Jersey.  From  Connecticut — 
Archie  11.  L_,  “Dairty."  From  New  York— M. 
Cohn,  Addic  and  A.  (Joodnow.  From  Missouri 
— Charlie  B.,  Theodore  W.  B.  From  Illinois — 
S.  M.  II.,  Marion  Bolter.  From  California — 

I Mary  M.  Carr,  Arthur  White. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzler  are  received  from 
Charlie  A.  T.,  Illinois ; H.  W.  .Singer,  Ohio;  Flor- 
ence und  Paulino  W.,  California;  J.  T.  New- 
com  he,  Michigan  ; Ida  U.  11.,  Minnesota;  John 
K.  Glen,  Georgia;  S.  Addison  W.,  Maryland; 
| C.  8.  C,,  Connecticut;  J.  II.  Bassett,  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  Massachusetts — A.  A.  Gilmore, 
Stanley  King,  C.  H.  A.,  A.  F.  C.  From  New 
York— Thomas  H.  Van  T.,  F.  W.  P.,  Mabel  L, 
William  MacG.,  Walter  L,  H.  and  B.,  Rufus 
W,  T,,  E.  8.,  F.  Bisbee.  Oscar  F.,  Xew  Jersey. 

Many  of  these  answers  are  giren  in  very  neat 
operations  in  figure*. 

Answers  to  Mathematical  Puzzles  in  Xo.  10; 

No.  8, — While  selling  their  apples  separately 
the  boys  received  an  average  price  of  two  and 
one-twelfth  cents  per  apple.  The  boy  who  sold 
the  whole  lot  together  received  only  two  cents 
per  apple,  losing  one-twdftli  of  a cent  on  each. 
This  loss  on  sixty  apples  amounted  to  five  cents. 

Xo.  6. — Mother's  age,  sixty-five ; oldest  daugh- 
ter's, thirty ; second  daughter's,  twenty ; youn- 
gest daughter's,  fifteen. 


Inruin,  Uxinoiir. 

In  Harper'*  I'minj  JYople,  So.  10,  Mr.  Louring 
wrote  about  “Putnnm's  Narrow  Escape.''  He  said 
hi*  informant  woe  tjrtnwal  KWiiezer  Mead.  Plwwe 
tell  Mr.  Lossing  that  (tenentl  Mood  wa*  my  great/- 
grandfather.  I am  nine  j cam  old.  I wo*  twin  in 
Evergreen,  Louisiana,  and  come  North  when  I wa* 
only  three  w eek*  old,  *o  1 don't  remember  about  any 
homo  bnt  where  1 live  now. 

Brm  Bar cut  Hill. 


I>»l  Ko*n.  Counod. 

I am  trn  year*  old,  and  live  away  out  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain*.  I went  down  to  the  hotel  last  night, 
and  saw  tti«  twelve  Vie  chief*  who  are  on  the  way 
to  Washington.  Ouray,  the  bead  chief,  hod  hi*  wile 
with  him.  Tln-re  being  but  one  chair  In  the  room, 
•he  verv  kindly  Ml  0*t  upon  the  floor, and  allowed 
her  husband  to  occapy  the  chair.  Wallacb  8. 


SauncwT  tauwi.  Uuii. 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  My  father  tell*  me  lot*  of 
stories  about  Indiana,  and  show*  me  the  place* 
where  some  poor  people  were  killed  by  them.  Onr 
Held  takes  In  a part  of  Harrison  Hill,  where  people 
need  to  come  into  the  fort  when  the  Indians  came. 
My  fat  Imt  any*  Jdieeperot  * is  a very  old  place,  amt 
the  Pilgrims  come  here  for  com.  Close  by  onr  field 
I*  an  old  burn  where  the  Indiana  enmo  when  some 
men  were  threshing.  and  fired  on  (Item,  and  killed 
two  and  look  their  scalp*  off,  and  one  man  hit  hack 
at  them  with  hi*  dull,  and  Itroke  nn  Indian'*  arm, 
and  they  carried  him  prisoner  to  Canada.  It  aaya  so 
ou  hi*  old  grave-stone,  and  I have  seen  it.  My 
grand  father  shot  hear*,  hoi  there  axe  none  here  now. 
Tin*  people  here  build  little  house*  on  tin*  Ice,  and 
catch  lot*  of  smelt*  through  a hole  In  the  ice.  8»nrw- 
tim<»  then:  are  aa  many  as  a hundred  house*.  The 
•melt*  are  sent  to  New  York.  I like  Young  Pttmit, 
and  hope  I shall  always  gel  It-  CzaHJWo*  E.  C. 


Waists,  Omn. 

I want  to  toll  you  about  my  dog*.  1 have  two 
coach-dogs;  Hpnt  ami  Sport  are  their  name*.  I used 
to  drive  them  In  a sleigh,  and  they  would  draw  me 
ail  about  the  town.  I trained  them  all  myself.  SjMirt 
was  just  like  Borne  lionet;  he  would  hack  and  kick 
and  chew  Ilia  bn  roc**.  One  day  ho  chewed  it  all  to 
p| co*.  Spot  v««a  good  nil  the  time.  I am  older  now, 
and  drive  ponies.  I drove  the  dog*  when  1 was  five 
year*  old.  AutBRa  P. 

fafrmt,  Kasias. 

My  uncle  gave  me  a little  axe  ou  Ncw-Yeari*  Day, 
of  which  I am  very  proud,  and  make  good  nee  of ’ll 
hy  cutting  wood  (or  my  mamma,  hut  Kansas  wood 
is  very  ban!  fo  split.  My  papa  says,  **  Where  there 
I*  a will  those  I*  n way,”  nnd  I an:  going  to  earn 
money  enough  with  my  axe  to  putiecrihe  tor  Young 
JYojdr.  Portek  lll'-ina 

F.«t  tammnt,  haMUruu. 

I have  a canary.  Ill*  name  Willie.  Ife  sings 
very  sweetly,  hut  lie  Inis  imt  bathed  tor  u long  time. 
Do  you  know  any  way  to  make  him  take  his  nalliT 
Mast. 

Sometinxw  canaries  will  not  bath©  in 
cold  weather.  You  most  give  your  bird 


“Mystic.” — Your  drawing  i*  very  well 
done,  bnt  we  can  not  use  it. 

Miss  A.  T. — Them  in  no  commentary  on 
Pojw'n  translation  of  Homer,  but  many  in- 
teresting paper*  have  been  published  on 
the  nuhjuct. 

Edward  M.  Van  C. — Your  letter  wan  a 
long  time  reaching  its  destination,  na  it 
first  took  a trip  to  the  Dead-letter  Office 
at  Wuahingtnn,  nnd  wait  forwarded  to  tin 
from  there.  Like  the  little  girl  mentioned 
in  the  paper  on  the  Dcad-iettar  Office  in  | 
Voting  People,  No.  11,  yon  posted  it  without 
a "tump. 

E.  L,  M.— You  write  a very  pretty  letter 
considering  that  you  are  “only  a little 
girl  nine  years  old,"  and  you  ueed  not  feel 
nervous  in  future. 

Mlt»  E.  W. — Many  thauks  for  the  charm- 
ing letter  and  (roem  you  no  kindly  forwurd 
from  the  bright  little  nine-year-old  girl, 
Jennie  Lancaster,  of  Marshall,  Texas. 

Addik  W.  P. — The  quotation  you  wish  j 
is  probably  this:  “Nothing  iu  his  life  be- 
came him  like  the  leaving  it.”  It  occurs 
in  Shaktq»earc‘M  play  of  Macbeth,  act  first, 
scene  fourth. 

G KOROP.  O.  D.— We  are  very  sorry  you 
are  so  unfortunate,  and  trust  the  week-  | 
ly  visit  of  Young  People  will  continue  to  i 
brighten  the  monotony  of  your  ilhie**. 

W.  T.  Doty. — The  incident  yon  mention 
must  In*  taken  as  an  exception  to  a gener- 
al rule,  as  the  personal  ohservat  ion  of  many 
students  of  uatnral  history  establishes  the 
statement  to  which  you  demur. 

Ethkl  8.  M.-— 1 Either  spelling  of  the  word 
is  correct.  The  form  you  object  to  is  more 
often  a sed  by  American  writers  than  the  j 
one  you  found  in  your  English  history. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Esther  B.,  j 


ADVERTI H R MKTSTJL'H. 

HARPER’S  Y¥NG  PEOPLE. 

Bum'*  Yucmq  Piiori.R  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  nnd  may  be  had  at  the  following  rate*— 
payable  in  advance,  postage  free : 

Si  sole  Copies  $0  04 

Ojrg  ScMWCRtPnoN,  one  pear 1 60 

Five  tfctwciumos*,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number 
When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  *nb*crib«r  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  recolpr.  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  Avoid  risk  of  loo*. 

ADVRBTININ6. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Hampkb'*  Torso  Paori.a  will  render  it  a drst-closs 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement*  will  be  Inserted  on  two  In- 
ride  pages  at  78  cent*  per  line. 

Address 

HARPKK  A nnOTIIRIiS, 

Fruukllti  Mjuarc,  N.  V. 

A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  1880  ONLY. 

8*"“  II* i;rr.n'*  You*!*  Proti.it  and  11  torn'* 
WrxKLV  teill  bt  cent  to  aug  adder**  for  am  fetor, 
commenting  with  the  fret  Xwm her  rf  U tini'i 
Wbkklt  far  January,  liv'd,  on  receipt  of  $8  t*l  far 
the  two  Periodical*. 

PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  with 
Song*  and  I'horuae*,  adapted  for  Private  The- 
atricals. With  the  Marie  nnd  necessary  direction* 
for  getting  them  up.  Sent  on  receipt  of  *0  cents, 
by  HAPPY  HOl'HS  COMPANY,  No.  6 Heekman 
Street,  New  York.  Send  your  address  for  a Cata- 
logue of  Tableaux,  Charade*,  Pantomime*,  Plays, 
Reciter*,  Musk*,  Colored  Fire,  Ac..  Ac. 

• Send  one, two, three,  or 
live  dollars  for  a sample 
box,  by  express,  of  the 
l>e*t  ('audit!*  in  Amer- 
ica, put  lip  elegantly  and 
Strirtly  puns.  Refers  to 
all  Chicago.  Add  run* 

C.  F.  GUNTHER, 

TS  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

WOODEN  WEDDING  PRESENTS 

Rendy-mude  and  to  order. 

SCROLL  SAWS,  DESIGNS,  ISO  WOOD, 

At  urn**  TOOL  STORE,  89  Fulton  SL,  NY.  City. 

Circular*  free  by  mall. 
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DU  CHAILLU’S  STORIES 

OP 

1DVENTURE  III  1FRIC1. 


Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country. 

By  Paul  B.  Du  Ciuillu.  Illustrated. 

13ma,  Cloth,  #1  60. 

It  |*  n capita)  hook  for  boy*.  • • • The  atorle*  it 
contain*  are  full  of  tho  kind  <>f  uovelly,  peril,  and 
ailveutnre  which  are  no  fueclunliDg.  — Spectator, 
Mmi.  - 

There  Morin  are  entertaining  and  are  well  told, 
and  they  are  calculated  to  Impart  much  knowledge 
of  natural  history  to  youthful  reader*  — /Won 
Tnire  tier. 


Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. 

By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillp.  Illustrated, 
limo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  amount  of  enjoyment  that  was  afforded  to 
(fee  children  by  the  prevloo*  work  of  thla  author, 
"Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,”  ie  beyond  compu- 
tation. * * * We  bare  read  erery  word  of  “Wild 
Lift*  nndrr  the  Equator”  with  the  lirclieet  interest 
amt  satisfaction.  No  Ingenlnna  yonth  of  twelve  In 
(fee  Uad  will  And  It  more  “awfully  Jolly **  than  did 
we.— .V.  I'.  Evening  Post 


Lost  in  the  Jungle. 

By  Paci.  B.  Du  Ciuillu.  Dlustrated. 
l‘2rno.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Fnll  nf  adventure*  with  aavage  men  and  wild 
hcaais;  shows  how  three  strange  people  lire,  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  how  they  build,  and  what  they 
worship ; ami  will  Instruct  aa  well  aa  amuse.— 
IMon  Journal. 

A whole  granary  of  information,  dresaed  up  In 
»ach  a form  as  to  make  It  nutritions  for  young 
mind*,  as  well  aa  attractive  for  youtbfal  appetites. 
- Philadelphia  Ledger. 


My  Apingi  Kingdom  s 

With  Life  in  the  Greet  Sahara,  and  Sketch- 
es of  the  Chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  kc. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Ciuillu.  Dlaatrated. 
12rno,  Cloth,  $ 1 50. 

In  Ui la  bonk  Mr.  f)n  Chnillu  relates  the  atory  of 
Ms  sojourn  in  Apingl  Land,  of  which  he  was  elected 
king  by  the  kind-hearted  and  hospitable  native*. 
* * * We  assure  the  reader  that  it  la  full  of  stirring 
incident*  and  exciting  adventure*.  Many  chapters 
are  exceedingly  bnreorous,  and  others  are  quite 
instructive.  The  chapter,  for  Instance,  on  the  hab- 
its of  the  white  and  tree  ant*  contains  an  Interest- 
ing rontrlbutlou  to  natural  history. — A*.  J\  Herald. 


The  Country  of  the  Dwarfe. 

By  Paul  B.  Du  Ciuillu.  Illustrated. 
l2mo,  Cloth,  fl  50. 

Half  to  thee,  Paul ! thou  hero  of  single-handed 
rota  hats  with  gorilla*  and  every  Imaginable  beast 
that  evpr  howled  through  tho  deserts,  from  the  ele- 
phant tn  the  kangaroo;  thou  nu»r«thed  survivor 
nf  a t houfcind . and  - one  vicissitudes  by  Are,  Acid, 
and  ftiHwl;  thou  glowing  historian  of  thine  own 
faperUlivvly  glorious  deeds:  thou  writer  of  bonks 
that  make  the  hairs  of  the  children  stand  on  every 
tviiilshle  end;  thon  proud  king  nf  the  Apinei  sav- 
ages of  the  equator : hail ! wo  say.— Utica  Herald. 
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HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHIES.  By  Jacob  Abbott  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
The  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  printed  and  bound  uniformly,  and  con* 
tain  numerous  Illustrations.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00  per  volume;  Set  in  box, 
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Darius  the  Great. 
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Alexander  the  Great. 
Romulus. 

Hannibal. 

Pyrrhus. 

Julius  Caesar, 
Cleopatra. 

Nero. 

Alfred  the  Great 


William  the  Conqueror. 
Richard  I. 

Richard  II. 

Richard  III. 

Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
Charles  I. 

Charles  II. 

Hemando  Cortez. 


Henry  IV. 

Louis  XIV. 

Maria  Antoinette. 
Madame  Roland. 
Josephine. 

Joseph  Bonaparte. 
Hortense. 

Louis  Philippe. 
Genghis  Khan. 
King  Philip. 

Peter  the  Great 


For  the  convenience  of  buyers,  these  Histories  hare  been  divided  into  Six  Series,  as  follows ; 
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III. 


V. 


Founder*  of  Empire x. 


Earlier  British  King*  and  Queens.  Queens  and  f/nvine*. 


CYRUS. 

DAltIUS. 

XERXES. 
ALEXANDER. 
GENGHIS  KHAN. 
PETER  THE  GREAT. 


ALFRED. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 
RICHARD  I. 

RICHARD  II. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 


CLEOPATRA. 

MARIA  ANTOINETTE. 

JOSEPHINE. 

HORTENSE. 

MADAME  ROLAND. 


VI. 


fferoe * of  /toman  History. 
ROMULUS. 
HANNIBAL. 
PYRRHUS. 

JULIUS  CjSSAR. 
NERO. 


Later  British  Kings  and  Queen l. 
RICHARD  III. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOT& 
ELIZABETH. 

CHARLES  I. 

CHARLES  IL 


Eulers  nf  Later  Time*. 

KING  PHILIP. 
HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 
HENRY  IV. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 
LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


ABBAHAM  LINCOLN’S  OPINION  OP  ABBOTTS’  HISTORIES. 

In  a conversation  with  the  President  Jo$t  before  his  death,  Mr.  Lincoln  Mid;  **/  want  to  thank  you 
and  your  brother  for  Abbott s'  Series  of  Historic*.  / feaee  not  education  enough  to  appreciate  the  prrfouud 
work*  of  MiummotM  historian* ; and  if  I had,  l hare  nn  time  to  read  them.  But  your  Series  of  Historic * gives 
me,  in  brief  compass,  just  that  knowledge  of  past  own  and  event*  which  / need.  I have  read  them  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Ti>  them  f nw»  indebted  for  about  all  the  historical  knowledge  I have" 
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“A  bool  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism 

X.  Y.  Daily  Gkafuic. 

THE 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  Fash 

ADVENTURES  OF 

TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A JOURNEY 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

Illustrated,  Hvo,  Cloth.  8U  OO. 


A more  attractive  book  for  boy*  and  girl*  can 
scarcely  be  Imagined.— .V.  Y.  Time*. 

The  best  thing  for  a hoy  who  cannot  go  to  China 
and  .1  a pun  5*  to  gel  thi*  hook  and  read  It-Wifa- 
detphia  Ledger. 

One  of  the  rlcbwl  mid  mo*:  entertaining  book* 
fur  young  people,  both  In  text.  111  net  rat  ion*,  and 
binding,  which  ha*  ever  come  to  our  table. — IVort- 
deuce  Press: 

PublUhed  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  X.  Y. 

I JT“  .Sent  by  mail,  )to»tagr  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
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A BOOK  FOB  EVERYBODY. 


Ninth  Edition  now  Ready. 

HOW  TO  GET  STRONG,  AND 
HOW  TO  STAY  SO.  By  William 
Blaikii.  With  Illustration*.  Irimo,  Cloth, 
*1  00.  

Your  lunik  i*  timely.  It*  large  circulation  cannot 
full  to  be  of  groat  public  benefit. — Rev.  Hrnry 
Warm  Baron kr. 

It  Ib  a lh*ok  of  extraordinary  merit  in  matter  and 
Rtyle,  and  dm1*  ymi  great  credit  a*  a thinker  nod 
writer.  — lion.  Calvin  E.  Puatt,  of  the  Sew  York 
, Supreme  Bench. 

, A capital  little  treat!*®.  It  I*  tho  very  book  for 
milliners  to  ttudy. — Rev.  Tiikoihirr  L.  Covlrr, 
! D.D.,  in  Sew  York  Krangelist. 
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1 am  tlie  means  of  making  people  happy, 
yet  I am  dangerous  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, though,  to  be  sure,  if  I make 
people  sick,  I also  make  them  well.  Once 
1 made  a dreadful  disturbance  in  New 
York,  but  yet  I doubt,  if  there  is  any 
city  in  this  country  where  more  of  me. 
if  as  many,  puna  from  people's  hands. 

1 coat  nothing,  anybody  can  have  me 
that  wants  me,  yet  no  one  if  poor  can 
keep  me.  though  I am  easily  bottled. 
You  can’t  coniine  me,  though  you  can 
shut  me  out,  for  there  is  nothing  to  take 
hold  of,  but  a little  package  will  hold 
many  hundreds  of  me.  I um  a fluid,  yet 
1 am  only  air.  I ran  1m»  made  by  a stroke 
of  the  pell,  but  the  greutest  care  must  lw 
exercised  in  making  me  properly : but 
when  1 am  made  urtiticiully  I am  not  half 
ns  refreshing  hs  when  Nature  makes  me. 
You  eau  carry  me  in  yonr  pocket,  but  you 
can  not  take  hold  of  me.  You  may  swal- 
low' me,  but  yon  can  not  touch  me.  What 
am  I ? l,ct  some  one  else  throw  a light. 


PUZZLE  PICTURE. 

rpHE  envelope  in  the  middle  of  this  picture  is  supposed  to 
I contain  a number  of  letters.  These  letters  taken  from  the 
euvelopc,  and  correctly  placed  before  the  several  objects  shown 
in  the  picture,  will  transform  them  into  wild  animals. 


THROWING  LIGHT. 

I AM  intangible;  can’t  be  seen,  yet  can  be  felt;  ain  apparent 
to  the  taste — certainly  to  the  touch,  for  I am  pocketed  daily, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  gladly  grasp  mu  at  any  time 
when  ottered;  at  the  same  time,  I am  almost  always  disagree- 
able, and  very  rarely  desired.  Tiki  much  of  me  is  dangerous,  and 
yet  how  could  any  one  have  too  many  of  me  ? though  even  a sip 
is  moru  than  any  one  craves.  No  one  was  ever  heard  to  say  he 
was  tired  of  me,  and  yet  how  many  tears  1 have  made  children  shed ! 


Fig.  l. 


Answer  to  Charade.  -Answer  to 
Charade  on  page  14f>  of  Harper's 
Young  People  No.  13  is  “Chart.” 


Answer  to  the  Elephant  Puxxle.— 1 To 

solve  the  Elephant  Puzzle  presented  in  No. 
13  of  Harper's  Young  People  make  two 
cuts  with  the  scissors  as  shown  by  the  white 
lines  in  Fig.  1, 
ami  transpose 
the  sect  ion 
thus  cut  out, 
placing  it  in 
the  position 
shown  by  the 
white  lines  of 

Fig.  2.  Fig.*. 


Ms 


IT  BEING  DICKS  BIRTHDAY,  IIE  IS  ALLOWED  TO  STAY  HOME  FROM  SCHOOL. 

1.  Exploring  the  rloarta.  S.  Plays  horse  with  the  parlor  chairs.  A.  44  I've  sawed  the  chair.  What  will  mother  say?” 

*.  Bread  and  butter,  with  plenty  of  sugar.  B.  Ornaments  the  walla. 

llftvU  ; On  IHck'*  next  Rirthila y hr  trill  go  to  School, 
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OLD  FATTIER  TIME. 


I custom.  The  Book  of  Genesis  mentions  the  lights  in  the 
heavens  as  being  ‘ for  signs  ami  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
PROFESSOR,"  said  May,  turning  on  the  sofa  where  J and  years."  And  Mooes  uses  the  word  year  so  often  that 
she  was  lying. 


"Jack  has  brought 
me  a calendar  that 
runs  for  ever  so 
many  years.  You 
know  the  doctor 
.says  I'll  not  be  well 
for  two  whole  years, 
or  perhaps  three.  I 
have  been  wonder- 
ing what  month 
among  them  all  I 
shall  be  able  to  run 
alsmt  in ; and  then 
I began  to  think 
who  could  have 
made  the  first  cal- 
endar, and  wliat  led 
him  to  do  it." 

"That’s  very  sim- 
ple, May.  Old  Fa- 
ther Time  just  mea- 
sured the  days  off 
with  his  hour-glass 
in  the  first  place, 
and  marked  them 
down  with  the  point 
of  his  scythe.  The 
world  has  known 
all  ubout  it  ever 
since.” 

" Please  don’t. 
Jack.  Let  the  Pro- 
fessor tell." 

“ It  would  be 
hard.  May,  to  tell 
who  made  the  first 
calendar,”  answer- 
ed the  Professor. 
"All  nations  seem 
to  have  had  their 
methods  of  count- 
ing the  years  and 
months  long  before 
they  began  writing 
histories,  so  that 
there  is  no  record 
of  the  origin  of  the 


A WINTER  MORNING. 
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we  see  that  it  must  have  been  common  to  count  the  years 
anions  those  who  lived  before  him.’1 

“ The  number  1880  means  that  it  is  so  many  years  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  does  it  not?”  asked  Joe. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Professor,  "‘it  inis  been  the  custom 
anion#  Christian  nations  to  reckon  the  years  from  that 
great  event.  They  began  to  do  this  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  532.” 

“ Why  did  they  wait  so  Ion#  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “that  at  first  the  Christians  were 
very  few  and  weak;  during  the  first  three  hundred  years 
they  had  all  they  could  do  to  escape  with  their  lives  from 
their  enemies.  But  after  that  they  became  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  were  able  to  establish  their  own  | 
customs.  So  in  532  a monk  named  Dionysius  Exiguus  pro- 
posed that  they  should  abandon  the  old  way  of  counting 
the  years,  and  adopt  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christos  a start- 
ing-point.  He  thought  this  would  be  a very  proper  way  of 
honoring  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  So  he  took  great  pains  > 
to  find  out  the  exact  time  when  Christ  was  born,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  it  was  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  in  the 
753d  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  Empire  at  one  time  included  most  of  the  known 
world  ; and  the  Roman  people,  proud  of  their  splendid  ! 
city,  counted  the  years  from  the  supposed  time  of  its  being 
founded.  At  first  the  Christians  did  the  same;  but  they 
were  naturally  pleased  with  the  idea  of  Dionysius.” 

“Was  he  the  first  man  who  tried  to  find  out  what  day 
Christmas  came  on  ?”  asked  Joe.  “ I should  think  every- 
body would  have  been  anxious  to  know  all  about  it.” 
“Doubtless  there  was  much  interest  on  the  subject. 
But  you  know  the  early  Christians  had  no  newspapers, 
and  very  few  books.  Scarcely  any  of  them  could  even 
read.  Besides,  it  was  very  difficult  in  those  times  to  trav- 
el or  gain  information;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  heathen,  or  for  a man  to  let  them  suspect  that 
he  was  a Christian.  And  then  when  we  consider  that  the 
calendar  was  in  confusion,  because  even  the  wisest  men  j 
did  not  know  the  exact,  length  of  the  year,  and  there  were  , 
various  ways  of  counting  time,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Christians  disagreed  and  made  mistakes  as  to  the  1 
time  when  the  Saviour  was  born.  In  the  fourth  century,  ! 
however,  St.  Cyril  urged  Pope  Julius  I.  to  give  orders  for  j 
an  Investigation.  The  result  was  that  the  theologians  of 
the  East  and  West  agreed  upon  the  25th  of  December, 
though  some  of  them  were  not  convinced.  The  chief 
grounds  of  the  decision  were  the  tables  in  the  public  rec- 
ords of  Rome. 

“But  let  us  return  to  Dionysius.  His  idea  of  making  i 
the  year  begin  on  the  25th  of  Deceml>er  was  thought  to  be 
rather  too  inconvenient,  and  so  the  old  commencement  on  , 
the  first  day  of  January  was  retained,  as  the  Romans  had 
arranged  it.  But  the  plan  of  Dionysius  was  carried  out 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  by  which  the  years  were  to  be 
named  and  called.  Thus  the  year  -which  had  been  known  , 
as  754  became,  under  the  new  system,  the  year  1.  And 
the  succession  of  years  from  that  year  1 is  called  the  | 
Christian  era.  To  get  the  numbers  of  its  years  you  have 
only  to  subtract  753  from  the  years  in  the  Roman  lium-  j 
bering.” 

“If  we  add  753,”  said  Joe,  “to  1880,  will  we  get  the  ^ 
number  of  years  since  old  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  , 
and  Remus?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  Professor;  “ the  rule  works  both  ways. 
There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Romans  themselves  were  correct  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
their  city.  Very  early  dates  an*  hard  to  settle.” 

“ Where  did  the  months  get  their  names  ?”  asked  May, 
“and  how  did  mouths  come  to  be  thought  of  at  all  ?” 

“The  months  were  suggested  by  the  moon.  In  most  lan- 
guages the  word  month  is  very  nearly  like  moon,  as  you 
see  it  is  in  ours.  From  new  moon  around  to  new  moon 
again  is  about  twenty-nine  days,  which  is  nearly  the  length 


of  a month.  The  exact  time  between  two  new  moons  is 
a very  puzzling  problem.  It  always  involves  a trouble- 
some fraction  of  a day,  and  is,  in  fact,  never  twice  alike. 
So  it  was  found  convenient  to  divide  the  year  into  twelve 
parts,  nearly  equal,  and  to  call  each  one  a mouth.” 

“ Why  didn't  they  make  them  just  equal  ?”  asked  Gus. 

“To  do  so  would  have  mude  it  necessary  to  split  up  some 
of  the  days,  which  would  have  been  awkward.  If  you  di- 
vide the  365  days  of  the  year  by  twelve,  there  will  be  five 
remaining.” 

“ How  was  it  found  out  that  the  year  had  365  days  in 
it  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“ It  took  the  astronomers  to  do  that,”  said  the  Professor  ; 
“and  until  nations  became  eivilizcd  enough  to  study  as- 
tronomy accurately,  they  did  not  know  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
being  able  to  count  the  years,  because  they  could  know 
that  ever}'  time  summer  or  winter  came,  a year  had 
ed  since  the  last  summer  or  winter.  But  now  the  length 
of  the  year — that  is,  the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  going 
completely  round  the  sun — is  known  within  a fraction  of 
a second.” 

“Was  it  worth  while  to  go  into  it  so  precisely  ?**  asked 
May.  “Would  it  not  have  been  enough  to  know  the 
number  of  the  days  ?” 

“By  no  means,*’  said  the  Professor.  “For  then  the 
calendar  could  not  have  been  regulated  so  that  the  months 
and  festivals  would  keep  pace  with  the  seasons.  If  365 
days  had  been  constantly  taken  for  a year,  Christmas,  in- 
stead of  staying  in  the  winter,  would  long  since  have 
moved  back  through  autumn  into  summer,  and  soon.  In 
about  1400  years  it  would  travel  through  the  entire  circle 
of  the  seasons,  os  it  would  come  some  six  hours  earlier  ev- 
er}' year  than  it  did  the  last.  In  like  manner  the  Fourth 
of  July  would  gradually  fall  back  into  spring,  then  into 
winter ; and  the  fire- works  would  have  to  be  set  off  in  the 
midst  of  a snow-storm.  The  old  Romans  saw  the  difficulty ; 
and,  to  prevent  it,  Julius  Gmr  added  an  extra  day  to  ev- 
ery fourth  year,  which  you  see  is  the  same  thing  as  add- 
ing one-fourth  of  a day  to  each  year,  only  it  is  much  more 
convenient.  This  wasdone  because  the  earth  requires  near- 
ly 36 5|  days  to  move  round  the  sun.  The  year  that  receives 
the  extra  day  is  called,  as  you  know,  leap-year.  But  even 
this  did  not  keep  the  calendar  exactly  right.  In  the  course 
of  time  other  changes  had  to  be  made,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  in  1582,  when  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  decreed  that  ten 
entire  days  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  month  of  October. 
This  was  called  the  change  from  Old  to  New  Style.” 

“ It  was  rather  stupid,”  said  Gus,  “ to  shorten  the  plea- 
santest month  in  the  whole  year.  I would  have  clipped 
December  or  March.” 

“Please  don't  forget  to  tell  us,”  said  May,  “how  the 
months  got  their  names.” 

“ The  first  six  of  them  were  called  after  the  heathen  de- 
ities, Janus,  Februus,  Mars,  Aphrodite.  Maia,  and  Juno; 
July  was  named  after  Julius  Caesar,  the  inventor  of  leap- 
year;  August  after  Augustus  the  Emperor.  The  names 
of  the  lost  four  months  simply  mean  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth.” 

“But,”  said  Joe,  “December  is  not  the  tenth  month, 
nor  is  September  the  seventh,” 

“That  is  true,"  said  the  Professor;  “but  those  names 
are  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Romulus,  who  ar- 
ranged a year  of  only  ten  months,  and  made  it  begin  with 
March.  His  year  only  had  304  days  in  it,  and  was  soon 
found  to  be  much  too  short.  So  the  months  of  January 
and  February  were  added,  and  instead  of  beiug  placed  at 
the  end,  they  came  in  some  way  to  stand  ut  the  beginning.1* 

“ Now  please  tell  us  about  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  we  will  not  ask  any  more  questions.” 

“ They  were  called  after  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets 
known  to  the  ancients.  Mars.  Mercury,  Jupiter.  Venus, 
and  Saturn.  You  easily  recognize  sun,  moon,  and  Saturn. 
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Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  are  from  names  given  by 
some  of  the  Northern  tribes  of  Europe  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Venus.  Mercury's  day  seems  scarcely  at  all  connected 
with  his  name,  but  comes  from  Wodin,  who  was  imagined 
to  be  chief  among  the  gods  of  those  barbarous  tribes. *’ 

TOMMY’S  VALENTINE. 

BY  MBS.  M.  L>.  BltJNE. 

JIk  was  only  a little  street  sweeper,  yon  know, 

Barefooted,  and  rugged  us  one  could  be; 

But  blue  were  his  eyes  tut  the  far-off  skies, 

And  a brave-hearted  laddie  was  Tommy  Magee. 

But  it  chanced  on  the  morning  of  Valentine's  Day 
Our  little  street  sweeper  felt  lonely  and  sad; 

"For  there’s  no  /*»/’  thought  he,  "for  a fellow  like  me, 

And  a valentine’s  sonic  thing  that  I never  hud." 

But  he  nourished  his  broom,  and  the  crossing  mode  clean 
For  tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen  passing  his  way; 

And  he  gave  them  a smile,  singing  gayly  the  while, 

In  honor,  of  course,  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Now  it  happened  a party  of  bright  littlo  girls, 

All  dainty  and  rosy,  and  brimming  with  glee, 

Came  over  the  crossing,  a careless  glance  tossing 
To  |H)or  little  barefooted  Tommy  Magee. 

But  all  of  a sudden  then  one  of  them  turned, 

And  running  to  Tommy,  thrust  into  his  hand, 

With  a smile  and  a blush,  and  tbe  whispered  word  "Hash," 
A beautiful  valentine.  You'll  understand 

How  Tommy  stood  gazing,  with  wondering  eyes, 

After  the  group  of  wee  ladies  so  line, 

As  with  joy  without  measure  he  held  his  new  treasure; 
And  this  is  how  Tommy  got  hi*  valentine. 


LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

VMONG  the  dangers  of  the  winter  in  the  Pass  of  St. 
Gothard  is  the  fearful  snow-storm  called  the  “guxe- 
ten"  by  the  Germans,  and  the  tourmente  or  “ tormenta" 
by  the  Swiss.  The  mountain  snow  differs  in  form,  as  well 
as  in  thickness  and  specific  gravity,  from  the  star-shaped 
.snow-flakes  on  the  lower  heights  and  in  the  valleys.  It 
is  quite  floury,  dry,  and  sandy,  and  therefore  very  light. 
When  viewed  though  a microscope  it  assumes  at  times  the 
form  of  little  prismatic  needles,  at,  other  times  that  of  innu- 
merable small  six-sided  pyramids,  from  which,  as  from  the 
morning  star,  little  points  jut  out  on  all  sides,  and  which, 
driven  by  the  wind,  cut  through  the  air  with  great  speed. 
With  this  fine  ice-dust  of  the  mountain  snow,  the  wind 
drives  its  wild  game  through  the  clefts  of  the  high  Alps 
and  over  the  passes,  particularly  that  of  St.  Gothard.  Sud- 
denly it  tears  up  a few  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  this 
snow,  and  whirls  it  up  high  into  the  air,  leaving  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  upper  current,  to  fall  to  the  ground  again  in 
the  form  of  the  thickest  snow-storm,  or  to  be  dispersed  at 
will  like  glittering  ice-crystals.  At  times  the  wind  sweeps 
up  large  tracts  of  the  dry  ice-dust,  and  pours  them  down  j 
upon  a deep-lying  valley  amid  the  mountains,  or  on  to  the  | 
summit  of  the  passes,  obliterating  in  a few  seconds  the  la- 
boriously excavated  mountain  road,  at  which  a whole  com- 
pany of  rutners  have  toiled  for  days.  All  these  appear- 
ances resemble  the  avalanches  of  other  Alps,  but  can  not 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  true  snow-storm,  the 
tormenta  or  guxeten.  This  is  incomparably  more  severe, 
and  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  lives  have  fallen  sacrifices 
to  its  fury.  These  have  mostly  been  travelling  strangers, 
who  either  did  not  distinguish  the  signs  of  the  coming 
storm,  or,  in  proud  reliance  on  their  own  power,  refused 
to  listen  to  well-meant  warnings,  and  continued  their 
route.  Almost  every  year  odds  a large  number  of  victims 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen  a prey  to  the  snow- 
storm. 

History  and  the  oral  tradition  of  the  mountains  record 
many  incidents  of  accidents  which  have  been  occasioned 


by  the  fall  of  avalanches.  During  the  Bellinzonu  war,  in 
1478,  as  the  confederates,  with  a force  of  10,000  men,  were 
crossing  the  St.  Gothard,  the  men  of  Zurich  were  preced- 
ing the  army  jut  van-guard.  They  had  just  refreshed 
themselves  with  some  wine,  and  were  marching  up  the 
wild  gorge,  shouting  and  singing,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  their  guides.  Then,  in  the  heights  above,  an  avalanche 
was  suddenly  loosened,  which  rushed  down  upon  the  road, 
and  in  its  impetuous  torrent  buried  sixty  warriors  far  be- 
low in  the  Reuss,  in  full  sight  of  those  following. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1848,  in  the  so-called  Planggen, 
above  the  tent  of  shelter  at  the  Miitelli,  thirteen  men  who 
were  conveying  the  post  were  thrown  by  a violent  ava- 
lanche into  the  bed  of  the  Reuss,  with  their  horses  and 
sledges.  Three  men,  fathers  of  families,  and  nine  horses 
were  killed;  the  others  were  saved  by  hastily  summoned 
help.  But  one  of  their  deliverers,  Joseph  Muller,  of  Hos- 
penthal,  met  a hero’s  death  while  engaged  in  the  rescue. 
He  had  hastened  to  help  his  neighbors,  but  in  the  district 
called  the  “ Harness"  he  and  two  others  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  a second  violent  avalanche,  and  lost  their  lives.  In 
the  same  year  the  post  going  up  the  mountain  from  Airola 
was  overtaken  by  an  avalanche  near  the  house  of  shelter 
at  Ponte  Tremoia.  A traveller  from  Bergamo  was  killed ; 
the  rest  escaped. 

History  tells  of  a most  striking  rescuo  from  an  ava- 
lanche on  the  St.  Gothard.  In  the  year  1628,  Landamman 
Kaspar,  of  Brandenburg,  the  newly  chosen  Governor  of 
Bellenz,  was  riding  over  the  St.  Gothard  from  Zug,  ac- 
companied by  his  servant  and  a faithful  dog.  At  the  top 
of  the  pass  the  party  was  overtaken  by  an  avalanche  which 
descended  from  the  Lucendro.  The  dog  alone  shook  him- 
self free.  His  first  care  was  to  extricate  his  master.  But 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  he 
hastened  back  to  the  hospice,  and  there,  by  pitiful  howl- 
ing and  whining,  announced  that  an  accident  had  hap 
pened.  The  landlord  and  his  servants  set  out  immediate- 
ly with  shovels  and  pickaxes,  and  followed  the  dog,  which 
ran  quickly  before  them.  They  soon  reached  the  place 
where  the  avalanche  had  fallen.  Here  the  faithful  dog 
stopped  suddenly,  plunged  his  face  into  the  snow,  and  be- 
gan to  scratch  it  up,  barking  and  whining.  The  men  set  to 
work  at  once,  and  after  a long  and  difficult  labor  succeed- 
ed in  rescuing  the  Landamman,  and  soon  afterward  his 
servant.  They  were  both  alive,  after  spending  thirty-six 
fearful  hours  beneath  the  snow,  oppressed  by  the  most 
painful  thoughts.  They  had  heard  the  howling  and  bark- 
ing of  the  dog  quite  plainly;  and  had  noticed  his  sudden 
departure,  and  the  arrival  of  their  deliverers;  they  had 
heard  them  talking  and  working,  without  being  able  to 
move  or  utter  a sound.  The  Lnndamman’s  will  ordained 
that  an  image  of  the  faithful  dog  should  be  sculptured  at 
his  feet  on  his  tomb.  This  monument  was  seen  till  lately 
in  St.  Oswald's  Church,  at  Zug. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRANDMA.  LORENZO, 

AND  THE  MONKEY. 

BY  MRS.  A.  M.  DIAZ. 

THE  children  told  the  Family  Story-Teller  they  did  not 
believe  he  could  make  a story  about  a grandma  going 
to  mill,  4( Especially.”  said  the  children's  mother,  ‘‘a 
grandma  troubled  with  rheumatism." 

Family  Story-Teller  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  “You 
shall  see,"  took  a few  minutes  to  think,  and  began : 

In  Grandma  Stimpcett’s  trunk  was  a very  small,  leath- 
er}', beady  l>ag,  and  in  this  bag  wus  a written  recipe 
for  the  Sudden  Remedy— a sure  cure  for  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  aiul  all  lamenesses.  The  bag  and  the 
recipe  were  given  her  by  an  Indian  woman.  To  make 
the  Sudden  Remedy,  grandma  got  roots,  herbs,  barks, 
twigs,  leaves,  mints,  moss,  and  tree  gum.  These  were 
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scraped,  grated,  or  pounded;  sifted,  weighed, 
measured,  stewed,  and  stir  ml ; and  the  juice 
simmered  down  with  the  oil  of  juniper,  and 
bumble-bees’  wax,  and  various  Ktnarty,  pep- 
pery,  slippery  things  whose  names  must  lie 
kept  private  for  a particular  reason.  The  Sud- 
den Remedy  cured  her  instantly;  and  as  meal 
was  wanted,  and  no  other  person  could  he 
Spared  from  the  place,  sin*  offered  to  goto  mill. 

She  went  in  the  vehicle — an  old  chaise  which 
had  lost  its  top — taking  with  her  her  bottle  of 
the  Sudden  Remedy,  in  case,  hs  Mr.  Stimpeett 
said,  the  rheumatism  should  return  before  she 
did. 

“Shall  you  be  hark  by  sunset'”  asked  Mr. 
Stimpeett.  as  lie  fastened  the  hag  underneath 
the  vehicle. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  she:  “1  shall  eat  dinner  at 
Dcbby’s,  and  come  away  right  after  dinner. 
You  will  see  me  back  long  before  sunset.” 
Her  daughter  Debby  lived  at  Mill  Village. 

Mr.  Stimpeett  shook  his  head.  “ 1 don’t 
know  a lx>u l that."  said  lie. 

“If  I am  not  Imck  before  sunset,”  said  she, 
*‘I  will  give  you  — give  you  live  hundred  dol- 
lars.” 

The  |»cnplr  laughed  at  this;  for  all  the  mon- 
ey grandma  hud  was  only  about  twenty  dol- 
lars, put  away  in  case  of  need. 

Now  when  grandma  bad  driven  perhaps  two 
miles  on  her  way  to  mill,  sin*  stopped  at  a farm- 
house to  water  her  horse;  and  here  something 
curious  happened.  A woman  came  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  the  next  moment  a large 
boy,  named  Lorenzo,  hopped  out  on  one  foot 
and  two  canes,  ami  began  stumping  about  the 
yard  at  a furious  rate,  cackling,  crowing,  and 
burking. 


“That's  the  way  he  does  when  he  can't  sit  still  any 
longer,”  said  the  woman.  “He  has  to  sit  still  a great 
deal,  on  account  of  a lame  knee,  which  is  a pity,”  said 
she,  “fora  spry  fellow  like  him:  a good,  true  spoken  fel- 
low he  is,  too.”  The  woman  then  told  how  he  lamed  his 
knee. 

Lorenzo  said  he  wanted  very  much  the  use  of  his  legs 
that  day,  because  there  was  to  In*  a circus  just  beyond 
Mill  Village,  lie  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  circus  so 
much  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  said  In*  began 
when  he  was  four  years  old  to  go  to  circuses,  and  he  had 
been  to  every  cirrus  that  had  come  around  since.  “ Now 
this  circus  is  only  a little  more  than  two  miles  off,”  said 
he.  “and  here  I am  cooped  up  like  a hoppled  horse.” 

Grandma  smiled,  ami  took  out  the  bottle.  “This  bot- 
tle." said  she,  “contains  the  Sudden  Remedy — a quick 
cure  for  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  and  all  lamenesses. 
Rub  on  with  a flannel,  ami  rub  in  briskly." 

Lorenzo  rubbed  on  with  a flannel,  and  rubbed  in  briskly, 
and  then  seated  himself  upon  a stone  to  hear  tin*  stork's 
grandma  and  the  woman  were  telling  of  |»eople  who  had 
been  upset,  or  thrown  from  horses,  or  tmd  fallen  over  stone 
walls,  into  wells,  or  down  from  trees,  rocks,  house-tops,  or 
chamber  windows.  Lorenzo  told  some  stories,  and  at  last, 
in  acting  nut  one,  lie  thrust  forward  bis  lame  leg,  without 
thinking  of  it.  and  found  it  was  no  longer  lame.  He  tried 
it  again;  lie  sprang  up;  he  stepped;  he  walked ; he  leaped ; 
lie  skipped;  lie  ran;  he  liurrulnsl ; he  flung  his  canes  away. 

Grandma  then  invitt*d  Lorenzo  to  ride  with  her  to  Mill 
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Village,  near  which  the  circus  was -to  be;  and  he  quickly 
took  a seat  in  the  vehicle,  and  having  no  time  to  put  on 
his  best  clothes,  he  put  on  only  his  best  hat,  tipping  it  one 
side  in  order  to  give  himself  a little  of  a dressed-up  look. 

When  grandma  and  Lorenzo  reached  Mill  Village,  Lo- 
renzo got  out  at  a pea-nut  stand,  and  grandma  drove  on 
to  her  daughter  Debby’s.  She  had  just  stepped  from  the 
vehicle  when  Lorenzo  came  running  to  beg  that  she 
would  bring  her  Sudden  Remedy  to  the  miller's  house,  for 
the  miller  had  been  taken  that  morning  with  the  darting 
rheumatism,  and  the  mill  was  not  running,  and  people 
were  waiting  with  their  corn. 

Lorenzo  drove  grandma  to  the  miller's  house,  and  in 
two  hours'  time  the  miller  was  in  the  mill,  the  wheel 
turning,  and  the  com  grinding — grandma's  corn  among 
the  rest. 

Something  which  was  very  important  to  the  circus  will 
now  be  told.  The  Chief  Jumper — the  one  who  was  to  do 
the  six  wonderful  things — lamed  his  foot  the  night  before, 
and  could  not  jump.  Now  when  the  man  who  owned  the 
circus  was  looking  at  the  Chief  Jumper's  foot,  a circus 
errand-boy  in  uniform  passed  by.  This  errand-boy  had 
been  to  the  mill  to  get  corn  for  the  circus  horses,  and  he 
told  the  man  who  owned  the  circus  that  a woman  had  just 
cured  the  miller  of  the  darting  rheumatism,  and  told  the 
name  of  the  medicine. 

The  circus  owner  took  one  of  the  circus  riding  wagons 
and  the  errand-boy  in  uniform  and  set  off  immediately  to 
find  the  woman  who  had  the  Sudden  Remedy,  and  found 
grandma  at  her  daughter  Debby’s,  just  stepping  into  the 
vehicle  to  go  home.  Lorenzo  was  there,  fastening  the  bag 
of  meal  securely  under  the  vehicle.  The  circus  owner 
offered  grandma  five  dollars  if  she  would  go  and  cure  his 
Chief  Jumper,  and  as  there  was  time  to  do  that  and  reach 
home  before  sunset,  she  went,  Lorenzo  driving  her  in  the 
vehicle.  The  circus  owner  and  the  erra  nd-boy  in  un  iform 
kept  just  in  front  of  them,  and  some  children  who  knew 
no  better  said  that  that  kind-looking  old  lady  and  the 
great  boy  belonged  to  the  circus,  and  had  their  circus 
clothes  in  the  bag  underneath. 

Grandma  was  taken  into  a tent  which  led  out  of  the  big 
tent,  where  she  saw  the  Chief  Jumper  in  full  jumping  cos- 
tume, and  the  Dwarf,  and  the  Fat  Man,  and  the  Clown, 
and  the  Flying  Cherub;  and  the  Remedy  worked  so  well 
that  the  Chief  Jumper  thought  he  might  jump  higher  than 
ever  before. 

The  Clown  led  grandma  to  the  cage  where  monkeys 
were  kept,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  to  cure  a 
poor  suffering  monkey  whose  leg  had  been  hurt  by  a stone 
thrown  by  a cruel  boy.  Grandma  said,  certainly,  for 
that  she  pitied  even  an  animal  that  had  to  suffer  pain. 
The  Clown  then  took  the  monkey,  and  held  its  paw  while 
grandma  patted  its  head  and  stroked  its  back,  and  poured 
on  the  Remedy,  the  Flying  Cherub  standing  near  by  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  circus  owner  invited  grandma  to  stay  to  the  circus; 
but  as  she  hud  not  time,  he  paid  her  eight  dollars,  and  led 
her  to  the  vehicle. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  most  wonderful  part  of  my 
story.  People  going  home  from  mill  had  told  the  tale  of 
the  miller's  cure,  and  on  her  way  back  grandma  was 
stopped  by  various  people,  who  begged  her  to  come  into 
their  houses  and  cure  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  and 
other  lamenesses.  This  took  a great  deal  of  time ; but  the 
kind-hearted  old  lady  was  so  anxious  to  ease  pain  that  she 
forgot  all  about  her  promise  to  Mr.  Stimpcett,  and  when 
she  reached  home  it  was  ten  minutes  past  sunset. 

Three  buggies  stood  near  Mr.  Stiinpcett's  house.  Grand- 
ma thought  they  were  doctors’  buggies.  “Oh  dear!”  she 
said  to  herself,  “something  dreadful  must  he  the  matter!” 
She  counted  the  children  playing  at  the  door-step.  They 
were  all  there — Moses,  Obadiah,  Deborah,  and  little  Cor- 
delia. 


At  this  moment  Mr.  Stimpcett  came  forward  and  said 
to  grandma  that  three  gentlemen  had  come,  one  after  an- 
other, and  had  each  asked  to  have  a private  talk  with  her. 
There  was  a large  fleshy  man  in  the  front  room,  a chub- 
by little  man  in  the  kitchen,  and  a sleek,  long-faced  man 
in  the  spare  chamber. 

Grandma  talked  with  these,  one  at  a time.  They  were 
all  tnediciue  sellers.  Each  one  wished  to  buy  the  recipe 
for  making  the  Sudden  Remedy,  and  would  pay  a good 
price  for  it.  For  they  knew  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  this  Remedy  could  be  sold  all  over  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Central  America,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money  made  by  the  sale. 

The  summer  boarder,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  said  that  the  man 
who  would  pay  the  most  money  for  it  ought  to  have 
the  recipe.  Grandma  brought  from  her  trunk  the  small, 
leathery,  beady  bag  which  contained  the  recipe,  and  Mr 
St.  Clair  stood  in  the  vehicle,  held  up  the  hag,  and  said ; 
“ Bid ! gentlemen,  bid ! How  much  do  I have  for  it  ?” 

The  bidding  was  interrupted  by  a Jumper.  It  was  a 
circus  J urnper,  but  not  the  Chief  J u m per  While  the  |>eo- 
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pie  were  all  looking  at  Mr.  St.  Clair,  a monkey  sprang 
from  the  meal  bag  underneath  the  vehicle  and  jumped 
upon  grandma's  shoulder,  nearly  knocking  her  over.  It 
was  the  same  one  she  had  cured.  On  account  of  his 
lameness,  he  had  been  loosely  tied,  and  from  a feeling  of 
thankfulness,  no  doubt,  for  being  cured,  he  had  run  away 
and  followed  grandma. 

The  Stimpcett  children — Moses,  Obadiah,  Deborah,  and 
little  Cordelia — shouted  and  capered  so  that  the  selling  of 
the  recipe  could  hardly  go  on ; but  at  last  it  was  sold, 
leathery,  beady  bag  and  all.  to  the  sleek,  long-faced  man, 
for  nine  hundred  dollars,  of  which  grandma  gave  five 
hundred  to  Mr.  Stimpcett,  according  to  the  promise  she 
made  before  going  to  mill. 

The  circus  people  were  written  to,  but  as  they  did  not 
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send  for  Jocko,  he  was  kept  for  the  children  to  play  with. 
Mrs.  Stimpcett  dressed  him  in  a pretty  suit  of  clothes, 
with  a cap  and  feather  on  his  head.  He  showed  much 
affection  for  grandma,  followed  her  about  daytimes  both 
in-doors  and  out,  and  would  sleep  nowhere  at  night  but  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed,  where  a bandbox  was  at  last  placed  for 
him.  The  children  loved  him  dearly ; hut  poor  Jacko  did 
so  much  mischief  in  trying  to  knit,  and  to  cook,  and  to 
weed  the  garden,  that  it  was  finally  declared  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  that  monkey;  and  grandma 
gave  him  to  Lorenzo,  with  money  enough  to  buy  a grand 
harmonica. 

Lorenzo  came  for  the  monkey  toward  the  close  of  a 
calm  summer’s  day,  and  fed  him  with  frosted  cake,  which 
caused  him  to  feel  pleased  with  Lorenzo.  There  was  a 
string  fastened  to  his  collar;  Lorenzo  took  the  string  in 
one  hand,  and  some  frosted  cake  in  the  other,  and  led  Jacko 
away.  The  children — Moses,  and  Obadiali,  and  Deborah, 
and  little  Cordelia — following  on  for  quite  a distance,  all 
weeping. 

Lorenzo  went  about  for  some  time  with  a circus  com- 
pany. Evenings  he  staid  inside  the  big  tent  to  see  the  do- 
ings, and  daytimes  he  had  a two-cent  side-show  in  a small 
tent  of  his  own,  where  the  monkey  played  wonderful 
tricks,  and  marched  to  the  music  of  the  grand  har- 
monica. 

At  last  he  came  to  grandma,  and  told  her  that  as  for 
the  Clown,  he  was  a kind-hearted,  sensible  man,  but  that 
the  others  were  commonly  either  drunk,  or  cross,  or  both, 
and  that  he  had  to  travel  nights,  wet  or  dry,  and  that  he 
wns  sick  of  that  kind  of  life.  He  sold  the  monkey  to  a 
hand-organ  man,  and  went  back  to  live  in  his  old  home; 
and  the  last  that  was  known  of  Jacko  he  was  seen  in  the 
streets  of  a town  carrying  round  the  hand-organ  man's  hat 
for  pennies. 

It  was  grandma  and  Mr.  Stimpcett  who  saw  him,  as 
they  were  riding  past  in  the  vehicle ; and  he  saw  them,  and 
gave  a bound,  and  broke  his  string,  and  leaped  into  the 
vehicle,  and  clasped  his  paws  round  grandma’s  neck ; and 
the  hand-organ  man  was  obliged  to  place  six  maple-sugar 
cakes  in  a row  upon  the  sidewalk  before  Jacko  would  re- 
turn to  him. 

The  sleek,  long-faced  man  made  his  fortune  by  selling 
the  Sudden  Remedy,  but  few  of  those  who  bought  it  and 
took  it  knew  what  old  lady  it  was  who  sold  him  the  recipe 
for  it. 


I 


The  Family  Story-Teller’s  next  was  a story  of  mis- 
takes, and  odd  mistakes  they  were. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  WEDDING. 

IT  very  often  happens  that  children  of  royal  families 
aw  by  their  parents  or  by  wise  statesmen  engaged  to 
marry  each  other  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  but  the 
actual  weddings  do  not  generally  take  place  until  the  chil- 
'dren  are  grown  up.  One  of  these  weddings  did,  however, 
actually  take  place,  a great  many  years  ago,  between  two 
children,  and  the  story  of  it  is  os  follows: 

January  15, 1478,  was  the  day  appointed,  when  Richard,  1 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  aged  four  years,  J 
and  created  already  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Warren  and 
Surrey,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  in  right  of  his  in- 
tended wife,  was  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  little  girl  whose 
tiny  hand  would  bestow  upon  him  the  immense  estates  | 
and  riches  of  the  Norfolk  inheritance. 

The  little  Lady  Anne,  who  was,  os  an  old  book  informs  J 
us,  the  richest  and  most  noble  match  of  that  time,  appears 
to  have  been  two  years  older  than  her  intended  husband.  1 
and  must  have  reached  the  advanced  age  of  six  years! 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  objected  to  the  match,  but  to 
have  been  quite  ready  to  act  her  part  in  the  pageant,  and 
no  doubt  the  little  Duke  was  eager  to  receive  the  notice 


and  applause  of  the  courtly  throng,  whilst  both  children 
looked  with  astonishment  at  the  sumptuous  preparations, 
and  the  costly  splendor  of  their  own  and  the  spectators’ 
dresses. 

The  ceremony  began  by  the  high  and  mighty  Princess, 
as  the  little  bride  was  called  in  the  formal  language  of  the 
day,  being  brought  in  great  state  aud  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  King’s  great  chamber  at  Westminster  Palace.  This 
took  place  the  day  before  the  wedding,  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  bride,  splendidly  dressed,  most  probably  in  the 
bridal  robes  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  a mantle  of  the  same 
bordered  with  ermine,  and  w'ith  her  hair  streaming  down 
her  back,  and  confined  to  her  head  by  the  coronet  of  a 
duchess,  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  the  bridegroom's 
uncle.  She  was  followed,  of  course,  by  her  mother,  and 
by  the  noblest  of  the  court  ladies  of  rank,  and  the  gentle- 
women of  her  household,  whilst  behind  came  dukes,  earls, 
and  barons,  all  in  attendance  on  the  little  bride. 

As  soon  as  she  had  arrived  in  the  lofty  hall  of  West- 
minster Palace  she  was  led  to  the  dais,  or  place  of  estate, 
as  it  was  called,  where,  under  a canopy,  and  seated  on  a 
chair  of  estate,  or  kind  of  throne,  she  kept  her  estate,  i.  e., 
sat  in  royal  pomp  with  the  King,  Queen,  and  their  chil- 
dren seated  on  either  hand,  whilst  her  procession  of  peers 
and  peeresses  stood  around  and  waited  upon  her.  Re- 
freshments were  then  brought  “according  to  the  form  and 
estate  of  the  realm,''  which  must  have  been  a very  weari- 
some and  formal  ceremony  for  a little  girl  of  six  years  old. 
aud  which  ended  that  day’s  ceremony. 

On  the  15th  the  Princess  came  out  of  the  Queen’s  rooms, 
where  she  had  slept,  and  led  on  one  hand  by  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  nephew  to  the  King,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Earl  of  Rivers,  she  passed  through  the  King’s  great  cham- 
ber iti  the  palace  into  the  White  Hall,  and  from  there  to 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  She  was  followed  by  a long  suite 
of  ladies  and  gentlewomen.  Meanwhile  the  little  bride- 
groom, the  Queen,  and  a noble  procession  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,  had  already  entered  the  chapel  and  taken  up 
their  places  on  the  seats  appointed  for  them,  ready  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  bride.  There  were  also  present 
the  King  ami  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King’s  mother, 
and  the  three  Princesses  who  acted  as  bridemaids,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  and  Cecily. 

As  soon  as  the  bride  drew  near  to  the  door,  between  her 
two  noble  supporters,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  came  for- 
ward and  received  her  at  the  chapel  entrance,  intending 
to  lead  her  and  the  bridegroom  to  their  proper  places  and 
begin  the  service.  Then  the  bishop  asked  who  would 
give  the  Princess  away?  In  answer  the  King  stood  up 
and  took  her  hand,  and  gave  it  to  the  bishop,  who  placed 
it  in  the  bridegroom’s,  and  went  on  to  the  rest  of  the  serv- 
ice, concluding  with  high  mass.  When  this  part  was 
concluded,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  brought  into  the  chapel 
basins  of  gold  fillet!  with  gold  and  silver  pieces,  which  he 
threw  amongst  the  crowds  of  people  who  had  pressed  in 
to  see  the  wedding,  and  who  were  highly  delighted  with 
this  part  of  it. 

Then  followed  the  usual  wine  and  spices,  which  were 
actually  served  out  to  the  royal  party  in  the  church  itself. 
The  bridal  party  then  left  the  chapel,  the  little  bride  and 
bridegroom,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (Richard’s  two  uncles)  on  either 
side.  They  returned  to  St.  Edward’s  Chamber  in  the  pal- 
ace, where  a splendid  banquet  was  prepared,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  bride’s  mother,  who  staid 
at  home,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  accompanying  her 
daughter  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Another 
guest  who  now  presided  at  a table  on  one  side  of  the  room 
with  many  ladies,  whilst  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Queen’s 
son  by  her  first,  husband,  sat  opposite  at  another  side  ta- 
ble, was  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII., 
who.  wonderful  to  say.  was  present,  and  whom  Edward 
IV.  must  have  invited  to  get  him  into  his  power.  How- 
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ever,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  feasts  were  over,  he  man-  j 
aged  to  escape  abroad  without  being  stopped  by  the  King. 

The  banquet  completed  the  festivities  of  the  wedding  | 
day,  and,  tired  and  wearied,  the  baby  couple  must  have 
been  glad  to  close  their  eyes  in  sleep. 

No  marriage,  however,  was  complete  without  a tourna- 
ment, and  so  on  the  18tli,  when  the  children  had  recover- 
ed the  fatigue  of  their  wedding,  a grand  tournament  took 
place,  when  the  bride  became  the  “Princess  of  the  Feast,” 
took  up  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  first  banqueting  ta-  ' 
ble,  and  there,  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Buckingham,  gave  her  largesse  to  the  heralds,  who  pro-  ' 
claimed  her  name  and  title  in  due  form. 

All  the  royal  family  were  present,  and  the  foreign  am-  ! 
bassadors,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  spectators 
was  4 4 my  lord  of  Richmond. ” The  coursers  were  running 
at  each  other  with  either  spear  or  sword,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  jousts,  the  Princess  of  the  Feast,  with  all  her  la- 
dies and  gentlewomen,  withdrew  to  the  King's  great  cham- 
ber at  Westminster  to  decide  upon  the  prizes.  First, 
however,  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  called  in  her 
minstrels,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  lords  and 
knights,  fell  to  dancing  right  merrily.  Then  came  the 
king-at-anns  to  announce  to  the  Princess  the  names  of 
those  whose  valor  deserved  the  rewards  she  was  to  give 
away,  as  the  principal  lady  on  whom  the  duty  devolved. 
But  the  little  lady  was  both  very  young  and  bashful,  and 
so  to  help  her  the  lovely  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  a girl 
of  fourteen,  was  appointed,  and  a council  of  ladies  was 
held  to  consider  the  Rhare  each  should  take. 

The  prizes  were  golden  letters,  A,  E,  and  M,  the  initials 
of  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Mowbray,  aet  in  gems,  and  were 
delivered  to  Elizubeth  by  the  kiug-at-arms.  The  A was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  jouster,  the  E to  the  best  runner 
in  harnoas,  and  the  31  for  the  best  swordsman.  The  first 
prize  was  then  presented  by  the  little  bride,  aided  by  Eliz- 
abeth, to  Thomas  Fynes,  on  which  the  chief  herald  cried 
out,  “Oh  yes!  oh  yes!  oh  yes!  Sir  William  Truswell 
jousted  well;  William  Say  jousted  well;  Thomas  Fynes 
jousted  best;  for  the  which  the  Princess  of  the  Feast 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  jousts  royal,  that  is  to  Bay,  the  A , 
of  gold,  to  him,”  quoth  Clarencieux. 

Then  the  other  prizes  were  given  with  the  same  cere- 
monies, the  king-at-anns,  Clarencieux,  proclaiming  in  a 
loud  voice  before  each,  “Right  high  and  excellent  Prin- 
cess. here  is  the  prize  which  you  shall  award  unto  the 
best  jouster,”  which  Elizabeth  received  and  then  handed  , 
to  her  little  sister-in-law,  until  all  had  been  given,  and  1 
the  tournament  was  over.  And  now  the  infant  marriage, 
with  its  pretty  pageantry  and  joyous  festivities,  was  con-  ! 
eluded,  and  the  children  returned  to  the  daily  routine  of  ] 
play  ami  lessons,  whilst  the  wonderful  wedding  must 
have  gradually  faded  from  their  memories. 

A HUNTING  ADVENTURE. 

YI7TI1LE  travelling  in  India,  an  English  officer  once  ! 

T \ spent  a night  in  a small  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  much  alarmed  by  a large  panther  which 
lurked  in  the  jungle  just  beyond  their  houses.  They 
begged  the  officer  to  kill  it  before  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  lie  succeeded  in  finding  and  wounding  it  the 
next  morning,  but  before  killing  it.  liad  a terrible  struggle, 
which  he  describes  ns  follows: 

"Having  warned  the  village  shikaree  to  keep  close  be-  , 
hind  me  with  the  heavy  spt-ar  ho  had  in  his  hand,  I In-gun  to 
follow  the  wounded  panther;  but  had  scarcely  gone  twen- 
ty-five yawls,  when  one  of  the  beaters,  who  was  on  high 
ground,  beckoned  to  me,  and  pointed  a little  below  him, 
and  in  front  of  me.  There  was  the  largo  panther  sitting 
out  unconcealed  between  two  bushes  a dozen  yards  before 
me.  I could  not,  however,  see  his  head;  and  whilst  I 
was  thus  delayed,  ho  came  out  with  a roar,  straight  at  me.  I 


I fired  at  his  chest  with  a ball,  and  as  he  sprang  upon  me, 
the  shot  harrel  was  aimed  at  his  head.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment he  seized  my  left  arm.  and  the  gun.  Tlius,  not 
being  able  to  use  the  gun  as  a club,  I forced  it  into  his 
mouth.  He  hit  the  stock  through  in  one  place,  and  whilst 
his  upper  fangs  lacerated  my  arm  and  hand,  the  lower 
fangs  went  into  the  gun.  His  hind  claws  pierced  my 
left  thigh.  Ho  tried  very  hard  to  throw  me  over.  In 
the  mean  while  the  shikaree  had  retreated  sonic  paces  to 
the  left.  He  now,  instead  of  spearing  the  panther,  shout- 
ed out,  and  struck  him,  using  the  spear  as  a club.  In  a 
moment  the  animal  was  upon  him,  stripping  him  of  my 
shikar-bag,  his  turban,  my  revolving  rifle,  and  the  spear. 
The  man  passed  by  me,  holding  his  wounded  arm.  The 
panther  quietly  crouched  five  paces  in  front  of  me,  with  all 
my  despoiled  property,  stripped  from  the  Bhikaree,  around 
and  under  him.  I retreated  step  by  step,  my  face  toward 
the  foe,  till  I got  to  my  horse,  and  to  the  beaters,  who  were 
all  collected  together  some  forty  yards  from  the  fight. 

“I  immediately  loaded  the  gun  with  a charge  of  shot 
and  a bullet,  and  taking  my  revolver  pistol  out  of  the 
holster,  and  sticking  it  into  my  belt,  determined  to  carry 
on  the  affair  to  its  issue,  knowing  how  rarely  men  recov- 
er from  such  wounds  as  mine.  I was  bleeding  profuse- 
ly from  large  tooth  wounds  in  the  arm;  the  tendons  of 
my  left  hand  were  torn  open,  and  I had  five  claw  wounds 
in  the  thigh.  The  poor  shikaree's  arm  was  somewhat 
clawed  up.  and  if  the  panther  was  not  killed,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  natives  would  go  far  to  kill  this  man. 

" I persuaded  my  horse- keeper  to  come  with  me,  ami  tak- 
ing the  hog-spear  he  had  in  his  hand,  we  went  to  the  sjiot 
where  lay  the  weapons  stripped  from  the  shikaree.  A few 
yards  beyond  them  crouched  the  huge  panther  again.  I 
could  not  see  his  head  very  distinctly,  hut  fired  deliberate- 
ly behind  his  shoulder.  In  one  moment  he  was  again 
upon  me.  I gave  him  the  charge  of  shot,  as  I supposed,  in 
his  face,  but  had  no  time  to  take  aim.  In  the  next  instant 
the  panther  got  hold  of  my  left  foot  in  his  teeth,  and  threw 
me  on  my  back.  I struck  at  him  with  the  empty  gun,  and 
he  seized  the  barrels  in  his  mouth.  This  was  his  last  effort. 
I sprang  up,  and  seizing  the  spear  from  the  horse-keeper, 
drove  it  through  his  side,  and  thus  killed  him.” 

EAGLES  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

THE  great  golden  eagle  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  its  mighty  family.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  a kingly  inhabitant  of  mountainous 
regions,  where  it  builds  its  nest  on  rocky  crags  accessible 
only  to  the  most  daring  hunter. 

This  noble  bird  is  of  a rich  blackish -brown  tint  on  the 
greater  part  of  its  body,  its  head  and  neck  inclining  to  a 
reddish  color.  Its  tail  is  deep  gray  crossed  with  dark 
brown  bars.  Some  large  specimens  which  have  been  cap- 
tured have  measured  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  while  the 
magnificent  wings  expanded  from  eight  to  nine  feet. 

The  golden  eagle  is  no  longer  found  in  England,  but  is 
still  plentiful  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  where  it  makes  its 
nest  on  some  lofty  ledge  of  rock  among  the  mountain  soli- 
tudes. Swiss  naturalists  state  that  it  sometimes  nests  in 
the  lofty  crotch  of  some  gigantic  oak  growing  on  the  low- 
er mountain  slopes,  but  Audubon  and  other  eminent  orni- 
thologists declare  that  an  eagle's  nest  built  in  a tree  has 
never  come  under  their  observation. 

The  nest  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  is  not  neat- 
ly made,  like  those  of  smaller  birds,  but  is  a huge  mass  of 
twigs,  dried  grasses,  brambles,  and  hair  heaped  together 
to  form  a bed  for  the  little  ones.  Here  the  mother  bird 
lays  three  or  four  large  white  eggR  speckled  with  brown. 
The  young  birds  are  almost  coal-black,  and  only  ussume 
the  golden  and  brownish  tinge  as  they  become  full  grown, 
which  is  not  until  about  the  fourth  year.  Eaglets  two 
or  three  years  old  are  described  in  books  of  natural  his- 
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torv  as  ring-tailed  eagles,  and  are  sometimes  taken  for  a 
distinct  species  of  the  royal  bird,  while  in  reality  they  are 
the  children  of  the  golden  eagle  tribe. 

Eagles  rarely  change  their  habitation,  and,  unless  dis- 
turbed, a pair  will  inhabit  the  same  nest  for  years.  It  is 
very  faithful  to  its  mate,  and  one  pairliuve  been  observed 
living  happily  together  through  a long  life.  Should  one 
die,  the  bird  left  alone  will  tty  away  in  search  of  another 
mate,  and  soon  return  with  it  to  its  former  home.  Eagles 
live  to  a great  age;  even  in  captivity  in  royal  gardens 
specimens  have  been  known  to  live  more  than  a hundred 
years. 

Eagles  are  very  abundant  in  Switzerland.  Although 
not  so  powerful  as  the  great  vulture,  which  also  inhabits 
the  lofty  mountains,  they  are  bolder  and  more  enduring. 
For  hours  the  golden  eagle  will  soar  in  the  air  high  above 
the  mountain-tops,  and  move  in  wide -sweeping  circles 
with  a scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  its  mighty  wings. 
When  on  the  hunt  for  prey,  it  is  very  cunning  and  sharp- 
sighted.  Its  shrill  scream  rings  through  the  air.  filling 
all  the  smaller  birds  with  terror.  When  it  approaches  its 
victim  its  scream  changes  to  a quick  kik-kak-kak,  resem- 
bling the  barking  of  a dog,  and  gradually  sinking  until 
sufficiently  near,  it  darts  in  a straight  line  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning  upon  its  prey.  None  of  the  smaller  birds 
and  beusts  are  safe  from  its  clutches.  Fawns,  rabbits, 
and  hares,  young  sheep  and  goats,  wild  birds  of  all  kinds, 
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fall  helpless  victims,  for  neither  the  swiftest  running  nor 
the  most  rapid  flight  can  avail  against  this  king  of  the  air. 

The  strength  of  the  eagle  is  such  that  it  will  bear  heavy 
burdens  in  its  talons  for  miles  until  it  reaches  its  nest, 
where  the  hungry  little  ones  are  eagerly  waiting  the  par- 
ent’s return.  Here,  standing  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  the 
eagle  tears  the  food  into  morsels,  which  the  eaglets  ea- 
gerly devour.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  near  an  eagle's 
nest  there  is  usually  a storehouse  or  larder — some  con- 
venient ledge  of  rock — where  the  parent  birds  lay  up 
hoards  of  provisions.  Hunters  have  found  remains  of 
lambs,  young  pigs,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  other  game 
hea(M!d  up  ready  for  the  morning  meal. 

Over  its  hunting  ground  the  eagle  is  king.  It  fears 
neither  bird  nor  beast,  its  only  enemy  being  man.  In 
Switzerland,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  mount- 
ains are  snow-bound,  the  eagle  will  descend  to  the  plain 
in  search  of  food.  When  driven  by  hunger,  it  will  seize 
on  carrion,  and  even  fight  desperately  with  its  own  kind 
for  the  possession  of  the  desired  food.  Swiss  hunters  tell 
many  stories  of  furious  battles  between  eagles  over  the 
dead  body  of  some  poor  chamois  or  other  mountain  game. 

Eagles  are  very  affectionate  and  faithful  to  their  little 
ones  as  long  as  they  need  care;  but  once  the  young  eaglets 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  parent  birds  drive 
them  from  the  nest,  and  even  from  the  hunting  ground. 
The  young  birds  are  often  taken  from  the  nest  by  hunters, 
who  with  skill  and  daring  scale  the  rocky 
heights  during  the  absence  of  the  parents, 
which  return  to  find  a desolate  and  empty 
nest.  But  it  goes  hard  with  the  hunter  if 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  old  birds  discover  him 
before  he  has  made  his  safe  descent  with 
his  booty.  Darting  at  him  with  terrible 
fury,  they  try  their  utmost  to  throw  him 
from  the  cliff;  and  unless  he  lie  well  arm- 
ed, and  use  his  weapons  with  skill  and 
rapidity,  his  position  is  one  of  the  utmost 
peril. 

The  young  birds  are  easily  tamed;  and 
the  experiment  has  already  been  tried 
with  some  success  of  using  them  as  the 
falcon,  to  assist  in  hunting  game. 

The  golden  eagle  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  very  seldom  seen 
farther  eastward.  Audubon  reports  hav- 
ing noticed  single  pairs  in  the  Allcghanies, 
in  Maine,  and  even  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson;  but  such  examples  are  very  rare, 
for  this  royal  bird  is  truly  a creature  of 
the  mountains.  It  fears  neither  cold  nor 
tempestuous  winds  nor  icy  solitudes. 

The  eagle’s  plume  is  an  old  and  famous 
decoration  of  warriors  and  chieftains, 
and  is  constantly  alluded  to,  especially  in 
Scottish  legend  and  song.  The  North- 
western Indians  ornament  their  head- 
dresses and  their  weapons  with  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  ami  institute  hunts 
for  the  bird  with  the  sole  purjwjse  of  ob- 
taining them.  Indians  prize  these  feath- 
ers so  highly  that  they  will  barter  a val- 
uable horse  for  the  tail  of  a single  bird. 

Royal  and  noble  in  its  bearing,  the  eagle 
has  naturally  been  chosen  as  the  symbol 
of  majesty  and  power.  It  served  as  one 
of  the  imperial  emblems  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  is  employed  at  the  present  time  for 
the  regal  insignia  of  different  countries. 
The  bald  eagle,  the  national  bird  of  the 
United  States,  lielongs  to  the  same  great 
family  as  its  golden  cousin,  and  is  a sharer 
of  its  lordly  characteristics. 
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THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTIES  OE  THE  SNOW. 


IN  the  falling’  of  the  snow  we 
hu  vesnow  shower*  and  snow 
storms  In  the  snow  shower  the  air  is 
filled  with  light,  fleecy  flakes,  which  de- 
stimhI  gi-nth  ;iud  noiselessly  through  it, 

. '.'I  « ■ i 1 1n  r Nim  It  away  and  disappear  as 
fast  as  tin  > alight,  or  else,  when  the  tem- 
pi ratnn-  is  In-low  the  point  of  freezing, 
slowly  aeeiiniulate  upon  every  surface 
when*  they  ran  gain  a lodgment,  until 
the  fields  are  everywhere  covered  with 
a downy  fleere  of  s|x>t less  purity,  and  ev- 
ery sali-  nt  jMiint — the  tops  of  the  fences 
and  |H»sts,  the  l>ranchesof  the  trees,  and 
the  interminable  lines  of  telegraph  wire 
are  adorned  with  a white  and  dazzling 
trimming.  In  such  a fall  of  snow  as 
this  the  delicat-  process  of  crystallization 
i'  not  disturbed  by  any  agitations  in  the 
air.  Tie-  feathery  needles  from  each  lit- 
tle nucleus  extend  themselves  in  every 
direction  a*  far  as  they  will,  and  combin- 
ing by  gentle  contacts  with  others  float- 
ing near  them,  form  large  and  fleecy 
Hakes,  involving  the  nicest  complica- 
tions of  stniet  arc,  and  filling  the  air  with 
a kind  of  beauty  in  which  the  expression 
of  *oftne>s  ami  gracefulness  is  combined 
with  that  of  mathematical  symmetry  and 
precision. 

In  a snow  storm  the  force  of  the  wind 
ami  the  intensity  of  the  cold  usually 
change  all  this.  The  progress  of  the 
crystallization,  which  to  lx*  perfect  must 
take  place  slowly,  and  under  the  condi- 
tion of  perfeet  repose,  is  at  once  hasten- 
ed by  t be  low  t-  nipcraturc,  and  disturbed 
by  the  rom motion  in  the  air.  Across 
the  broad  expanse  of  open  plains,  along 
mountain  -ide-  through  groves  of  trees, 
and  over  the  smooth  surface  of  frozen 
lakes  and  rivers,  millions  of  missha)>eii 
and  broken  • rystals  are  driven  by  the 
wind,  piled  up  in  heaps,  or  accumulated 
in  confused  masses  under  the  lee  of  ev- 
ery obstruct  ion,  having  been  subjected 
on  the  way  to  «aich  violence  of  agitutiou 
ami  collision  that  the  characteristic  beau- 
ty and  symmetry  of  the  nmteriul  is  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  falling 
Hake>,  whether  of  snow  showers  or  of 
snow  storms,  at  different  times,  under 
the  vary  ing«  ii  < i instances  in  which  snow 
forms  and  d-  mis,  wo  shall  he  surprised 


at  the  nutnlxT  ami  variety  of 
the  forms  which  they  assume. 

They  may  he  received  and  examined 
upon  any  black  surface — the  crown  of  a 
hat,,  or  a piece  of  black  cloth,  for  exam- 
ple— previously  cooled  below  the  freez- 
ing-point.  At  anyone  time  the  crystal- 
lizations are  usually  alike,  hut  different 
snow-falls  seem  to  have  each  its  own  spe- 
cial conformation.  Sometimes,  however, 
a change  takes  place  from  one  style  of 
Hake  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  same 
storm  or  shower,  and  during  the  period 
of  transition  both  varieties  fall  together 
from  the  air.  Persons  interested  in  such 
observations  may  easily  make  drawings 
with  a pen  of  the  different  forms  that 
present  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  in  the  course  of  a winter  make 
a very  curious  and  interesting  collec- 
tion. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  forms 
which  the  snowy  crystallizations  assume 
seem  greatest  in  the  polar  regions,  and 
the  celebrated  scientific  navigator  Scores- 
by  studied  them  there  with  great  atten- 
tion during  liis  various  arctic  voyages. 
He  made  drawings  of  ninety-six  differ- 
ent forms,  and  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased since,  by  more  recent  observers, 
to  several  hundred. 

It  will  he  observed  that  ull  the  forms 
have  a hexagonal  character.  They  con- 
sist of  a star  of  six  rays,  or  a plate  of  six 
angles.  There  is  a reason  for  this,  or 
rather  there  is  a well-known  property 
of  ice  in  respect  to  the  law  of  its  crys- 
tallization which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  law  is  this : that  where- 
as every  crystal lizahle  substance  has  its 
own  primitive  crystalline  form,  that  of 
ice  is  a rhomboid  with  angles  of  60°  and 
120°,  and  consequently  all  the  secondary 
forms  which  this  substance  assumes  are 
controlled  hv  these  angles,  and  derive 
from  them  their  hexagonal  character. 

The  most  striking  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  ins)XM*tion  of  ice  crystals 
is  one  discovered  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
and  consists  of  melting  the  ice  from 
within.  This  is  done  hv  means  of  a 
lens,  by  which  the  sun's  rays  are  brought 
to  a focus  within  the  mass  of  ice,  so  as 
to  liquefy  a portion  of  it  in  the  interior 
without  disturbing  that  at  the  surface. 
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NETTIE’S  VALENTINE. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 

“fT^HEY  are  all  so  lovely,  I hardly  know  which  to 

A choose,”  said  Nettie  Aimer  to  herself,  as  she  paused 
at  the  entrance  of  a larpe  stationers  shop  to  gaze  in  at  the 
window,  where  was  spread  a tempting  display  of  valen- 
tines of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  rich,  expensive  ones 
in  handsome  embossed  boxes  to  the  cheap  penny  pictures 
strung  on  a line  across  the  entire  casement. 

“ I want  them  to  be  the  prettiest  ones  there,’*  continued 
Nettie  to  herself,  and  she  gave  her  little  pocket-book  a 
squeeze  inside  her  muff  as  she  thought  of  the  bright  two 
dollar  and  a half  gold  piece  which  Uncle  John  had  given 
her  that  morning  to  spend  all  for  valentines;  for  Nettie 
was  invited  that  evening  to  a large  party,  given  by  one  of 
her  school-mates,  and  after  supper  a post-office  was  to  be 
opened,  through  which  all  her  class  were  to  send  valen- 
tines to  each  other.  Great  fun  was  anticipated,  wThile  at 
the  same  time  there  was  considerable  rivalry  as  to  who 
should  send  the  handsomest  missives,  and  at  school  noth- 
ing else  had  been  talked  of  amongst  the  scholars  for  a 
week. 

“Please,  miss,  buy  just  a littlo  bunch.”  The  words 
sounded  close  to  Nettie's  ear,  and  she  turned  to  encounter 
a pair  of  pleading  blue  eyes  gazing  into  hers,  while  the 
plaintive  voice  repeated,  “Please  buy  a little  bunch  of 
flowers;  I haven’t  sold  one  to-day,  and  Minna  wants  an 
orange  so  much.” 

It  was  a pitiful  little  figure  that  stood  there,  with  an  old 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  hardly  protected  from 
the  icy  pavement  by  a pair  of  miserable  ragged  shoes, 
while  the  tiny  hands,  purple  with  cold,  held  a small  pine 
board  on  which  were  fastened  small  bouquets  of  rose-buds, 
violets,  and  other  flowers,  which  she  tried  to  sell  to  the 
passers-by,  most  of  whom,  however,  pushed  her  rudely 
aside  or  passed  indifferently  by. 

“Who  is  Minna?*’  asked  Nettie,  gently,  after  a mo- 
ment's survey  of  the  little  girl. 

“She  is  mine  sister,  and  she  is  so  bad,  so  very  bad,  with 
the  fever.  She  cried  all  last  night  with  thirst,  and  begged 
me  to  bring  her  an  orange  to  cool  her  tongue.  Please, 
miss,  buy  some  of  my  flowers.*’ 

Nettie’s  tender  heart  was  touched,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  child,  who  was  now 
crying  bitterly.  “Has  she  been  sick  very  long?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh  yes;  and  the  Herr  Doctor  says  she  will  die  if  she 
does  not  have  wine  to  strengthen  her.  But  where  could 
we  get  wine  ? The  mother  can  hardly  pay  the  rent,  and 
I sell  flowers  to  buy  bread;  but  I can  only  make  two  or 
three  cents  on  a bunch,  and  some  bad  days  they  fade  be- 
fore I can  get  rid  of  them  ; so  I’m  afraid  Minuu  must  die. 
But  please  give  me  enough  to  get.  her  an  orange.” 

“An  orange!  of  course  I will,"  exclaimed  Nettie;  “and 
more  than  one.  Come  with  me;”  and  she  caught  the 
child  eagerly  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  toward  the  street. 
At  this  moment,  however,  her  eye  fell  on  the  valentines  in 
the  window,  and  she  stopped,  hesitating.  Should  she  give 
up  the  pretty  gift*  for  her  little  friends,  and  lose  half  of 
the  evening's  anticipated  enjoyment,  or  should  she  let 
this  poor  girl— of  whose  existence  she  was  ignorant  five 
minutes  before — go  home  empty-handed  to  her  sick  sister  ? 
There  was  an  instant  of  sharp  conflict  as  she  thought  of 
how  mean  she  should  appear  in  her  school-mates’  eyes,  and 
then,  with  a resolute  air,  Nettie  turned  her  back  on  the 
fascinating  window,  and  conducted  the  little  flower  girl 
to  a fruit  store  near  at  hand. 

A basket  was  supplied  by  the  kind-hearted  proprietor  of 
the  store,  to  whom  Nettie  explained  what  she  wanted,  and 
this  she  filled  with  golden  Havana  oranges  and  rich  clus- 
ters of  white  grapes— a delicious  basketful  for  a feverish 
invalid.  This,  Nettie  found,  took  nearly  half  the  money, 


and  the  remainder  she  gave  to  the  grocer,  begging  him  to 
get  her  a bottle  of  the  best  sherry  wine,  which  was  quick- 
ly done,  and  added  to  the  basket. 

“Now,”  she  said,  turning  to  her  poor  companion,  who 
had  stood  mean  while,  hardly  believing  the  evidence  of 
her  eyes,  “ take  me  homo  with  you,  and  we  will  carry 
these  to  Minna  right  away.” 

“ Oh,  miss,  thou  art  too  heavenly  kind!  It  will  save 
Minna;  she  need  not  die  now.”  And  with  smile*  chasing 
away  the  tears,  the  happy  child  took  hold  of  one  side  of 
the  basket,  while  Nettie  carried  the  other,  and  together 
they  wended  their  way  to  a poor  tenement-house  in  a dark 
narrow  street,  and  climbed  the  rickety  stairs  to  a back 
room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

As  they  pushed  open  the  door,  a low  moan  was  heard 
from  within,  ami  a weak  voice  asked,  “Gretel,  is  it  thou  ? 
Hast  thou  brought  the  orange  ?” 

Gretel  sprang  to  the  bedside,  and  in  an  eager  voice  ex- 
claimed: “Oh,  Minna,  yes,  yes,  I have  the  oranges,  and  so 
much  more ! See  this  good  little  lady,  and  what  she  has 
brought  thee.  Look!  oranges — grapes — wine!  Oh,  Min- 
na, sweetheart,  thou  wilt  soon  be  well  now!” 

The  pale  child,  reclining  among  the  pillows,  her  gold- 
en hair  brushed  back  from  a brow  on  which  the  blue 
veins  showed  painfully  distinct,  stretched  forth  a thin  lit- 
tle hand  for  the  grapes,  and  said  to  Nettie,  “Oh,  I have 
dreamed  of  fruit  like  this;  thou  art  an  angel  to  bring  it 
to  me.” 

Gently  Nettie  brushed  back  the  fair  hair  of  the  little  pa- 
tient, and  pressed  the  cool  grapes  to  her  parched  lips,  while 
Gretel  poured  some  of  the  wine  into  a cracked  tumbler, 
and  administered  it  to  the  sick  girl,  who,  being  too  weak 
to  talk  much,  soon  sank  into  a quiet,  refreshing  slumber, 
with  one  of  Nettie’s  hands  clasped  tightly  in  both  her  own ; 
and  as  Nettie  sat  by  the  humble  pallet  she  felt  fully  re- 
paid for  the  loss  of  her  valentines. 

And  Minna  still  slept  when  the  German  mother  enter- 
ed. who,  after  listening  to  Gretel’s  whispered  story,  ex- 
claimed, as  Nettie  rose  to  depart,  and  stole  softly  from  the 
room:  “May  Gott  in  Himmel  bless  thee,  young  lady,  for 
what  thou  host  done  this  day ! It  is  weeks  since  my  Min- 
na has  slept  like  that.”  And  throwing  her  apron  over  her 
head,  the  poor  woman  burst  into  happy  tears. 

It  was  with  a light  heart  that  Nettie  tripped  homeward, 
and  she  never  even  glanced  at  the  great  window  where 
the  brilliant  hearts  and  Cupids  gleamed  as  guyly  as  ever 
in  the  bright  sunlight. 

“Well,  Pussie,  how  many  valentines  have  you  bought-?” 
asked  Uncle  John,  meeting  Nettie  in  the  hall  as  she  enter- 
ed the  house. 

4 ‘ Only  one ; but  it  was  a very  nice  one,  and  you  mustn't 
ask  any  questions,”  answered  Nettie,  with  a blush,  as  she 
ran  up  stuirs  to  avoid  further  questioning. 

It  was  rather  trying,  though,  when  evening  came,  and 
Nettie,  dressed  in  her  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons,  stood 
among  the  other  girls  in  the  dressing-room,  and  they  all 
crowded  round  inquiring  how  many  valentines  she  had 
for  the  |K)Kt-ofHce.  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
none,  and  to  hear  the  whispered  comments  of,  “How 
mean !”  “I  didn't  think  that  of  Nettie  Aimer.” 

She  kept  her  spirits  up,  however,  by  thinking  of  Minna, 
and  the  joy  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and  soon  forgot  the 
valentines  entirely,  while  dancing  and  joining  iu  the  mer- 
ry games  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
passed. 

But  after  supper  the  mortification  and  almost  regretful 
feelings  returned,  when  the  other  children  drew  forth 
mysterious  packages,  and  confided  them  to  Mrs.  Hope,  the 
mother  of  the  young  hostess;  and  she  was  becoming  quite 
unhappy  when  a servant  entered,  saying  some  one  wish- 
ed to  see  Mis*  Nettie  Aliner. 

Gladly  she  hastened  from  the  room : but  what  was  her 
surprise  when  ::  messenger  handed  her  a box  addressed  to 
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44  Nettie,  from  St.  Valentine,  in  return  for  the  valentine 
she  sent  Minna  and  Gretel.” 

On  removing  the  lid,  the  box  was  found  to  contain  a 
dozen  small  bouquets  of  sweet,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
card  saying  they  were  intended  as  valentines  for  her  little 
friends.  Nettie  shrewdly  susjiected  them  to  be  the  same 
bouquets  Gretel  had  tried  so  unavailingly  to  sell  in  the 
morning;  but  she  did  not  know  that  Uncle  John  had  been 
an  unobserved  spectator  of  the  little  episode  in  front  of 
the  stationer's,  and  that  he  had  nmde  a later  call  at  the 
humble  tenement,  and  gladdened  the  poor  family  a second 
time  that  day  by  buying  all  Gretel’s  flowers,  and  )»aying 
a good  price  for  them,  too. 

It  was  with  very  much  happier  feelings  that  Nettie  re- 
entered the  parlor,  and  handed  in  her  contribution  for  the 
letter-box;  and  when  the  office  was  opened  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Hope,  disguised  as  St.  Valentine, 
distributed  the  mail,  all  said  none  of  the  valentines  could 
equal  Nettie’s,  for  in  the  centre  of  each  bouquet  was  hid- 
den a tiny  golden  heart,  inclosing  a motto  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

Nettie  always  said  that  that  14th  of  February  was  the 
happiest  day  she  had  ever  spent ; and  it  was  also  a turning- 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  German  family,  for  Mrs.  Aimer 
having  heard  from  Uncle  John  of  her  little  daughter’s pro- 
ttgt*,  interested  some  of  her  friends  in  them,  who  gave 
work  to  the  mother,  and  when  summer  came,  found  a plea- 
sant cottage  on  a farm  for  them  in  the  country ; and  with 
the  mother  now  happy  and  hopeful,  Gretel  well  clad  and 
rosy,  and  Minna  quite  restored  to  health,  they  were  sent 
away  from  the  dark,  dreary  tenement  to  a happy  home 
among  “green  fields  and  pastures  fair.”  And  it  aJl  came 
about  through  Nettie's  valentine. 

AUNT  SUKEY’S  FIRST  SLEIGH- RIDE. 

/\H,  Nan,  look  how  the  snow  comes  down ! I thought 
it  would  never  snow  at  all  this  winter.  Just  look 
at  it!  Now  that's  what  I call  tip-top,”  said  Tom  Chan- 
dler, gazing  at  the  fast-whitening  landscape,  and  drum- 
ming a cheerful  tattoo  on  the  window-panes  with  his 
fingers. 

For  some  time  the  children  stood  in  silence,  watching 
the  snow-flakes  as  they  whirled  and  danced  and  floated 
like  so  many  feathers,  only  to  fall  and  pile  up  and  cover 
the  brown  earth  and  the  bare  branches  as  with  a lovely 
mantle  of  swan's-down. 

Suddenly  a thought  seemed  to  have  entered  Tom's  curly 
head,  and  lie  broke  the  silence  with  an  air  of  profound  mys-  ^ 
tery,  saying:  “ I say,  Nan,  can  you  keep  a secret  ? Well,  | 
look  square  in  my  face  and  say,  ‘Upon  my  word  and  sa-  j 
cred  honor,  I’ll  never,  never,  never  tell  anybody  what  i 
Tom's  going  to  tell  me!’  There*!  do  you  think  you  could 
keep  it  ? It's  the  awfulest  jolliest  thing  vou  ever  heard  , 
of.” 

“ Why. Tom,”  returned  Nan,  with  dignity,  “did  I ever 
tell  anybody  anything  that  is  a secret  when  you  told  me  j 
not  to  ? Now  do  tell  me  this  one.” 

“Let  me  see,  now;  haven’t  you  told  lots  of  my  secrets, 
madam  ? Who  went  and  told  pa  about  my  painting  the  | 
white  gobbler's  feathers  black,  hey  ? Who  told  about  my 
putting  the  mouse  into  Aunt  Sukey’s  soup  ? Who  told 
about  my  tying  the  clothes-line  across  the  grass  last  sum- 
mer ? Who  told  about  my—” 

"That's  real  mean;  you  know  I couldn’t  help  it,  ma 
was  so  vexed.  You  can  keep  your  old  secret;  I won't 
listen  to  it— there!” 

Seeing  there  was  danger  of  one  of  Nan's  showers,  as 
Tom  called  her  sudden  tears,  that  young  gentleman  low- 
ering his  voice  said,  soothingly,  “Never  mind,  old  girl; 
just  say,  * ’Pon  honor*  once  more,  and  that  you  will  never 
tell  if  you  are  shot  for  it,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.” 

“ That's  what  I call  a solemn  promire,”  exclaimed  Toni, 


as  Nanny  concluded  the  prescribed  speech.  “Well,  here 
goes!” 

Just  what  was  Baid  in  Nan's  ear  wc  may  never  know, 
but  that  it  wan  pleasing  to  both  parties  may  be  judged  by 
what  followed.  The  moment  the  grand  secret  became  the 
property  of  two,  there  was  such  a clapping  of  hands,  and 
whooping  and  laughing,  and  such  a dancing  up  and  down 
the  room  as  made  the  boards  tremble,  and  brought  old 
Aunt  Susan  from  her  realms  in  the  kitchen  to  the  dining- 
room door. 

“Brcss  de  Lor’,  chillun,  what  dose  yer  mean  cuttin’  up 
like  dat!  yous  'll  bring  de  roof  down,  an’  no  mistake! 
Stop  dat  noise ! I guess  yese  disremember  dere’s  eomp’ny 
in  de  spare  room  yonder,  gettin’  ready  fo’  tea.  ” 

“Now  you  never  mind  the  company.  Aunt  Sukey. 
Nan  and  I are  only  practicing  a war  jig  we've  got  to  dance 
for  Miss  Almira  to-night.” 

“ Drat  your  war  jigs,  an’  'have  like  ’spectable  chillun! 
Ring  de  tea-bell,  and  make  y ou’ selves  useful;  you’s  got 
younger  bones  dan  dis  ole  Susan,  tank  de  Lor‘!” 

“Remember!”  said  Toni,  with  a warning  gesture  to 
Nan,  for  he  heard  footsteps  coming. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  Tom  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Aunt  Sukey  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a dozen  or  more  pies,  for  it  was  baking-day. 

“Look  here,  Aunt  Susan,”  exclaimed  the  youngster, 
j “I’ve  heard  you  say  how  much  you  would  like  to  see 
* Marse  Link mn,'  haven’t  I ? Well,  you’ve  never  had  a 
sleigh-ride  since  you  come  North,  have  you  ? And  I was 
just  thinking  last  night  that  I’d  take  you  for  one  when 
Nan  and  I go  to  school  this  morning.  There!  it  won’t 
take  more’n  a few  minutes.  Get  your  hood  and  shawl, 
and  come  along;  it’s  only  beyond  Deacon  Johnson's. 
Marsc  Lincoln  would  like  to  see  you  first-rate.” 

“ Oh.  hress  de  Lor’,  honey,  who  tole  you  dat  ? Has  ol© 
aunty  libbed  to  lay  her  eyes  on  de  savior  ob  her  people  ? 
Yous  two  dun  wait  for  ole  Aunt  Susan,  and  she’ll  be  wid 
you  in  a jiffy.” 

“Hurry  up!  Jocko's  waiting,”  screamed  Tom,  as  the 
old  lady  bustled  off  to  get  her  “ fixin's.” 

“ But,  Tom,  what  'll  ma  say  ? and  she’s  got  company, 
too,"  asked  Nan,  uneasily. 

“ Why,  it’s  all  the  better  for  our  fun.  She'll  have 
some  one  to  help  her.  Miss  Almira  can  turn  to  and  do 
up  the  pies  and  things,  and  make  herself  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental.” 

The  war  of  the  great  rebellion  was  nearly  over,  and  the 
old  woman,  like  many  of  her  people,  had  made  her  way 
North,  and  this  was  her  first  winter;  so  Tom  and  Nan  ex- 
pected great  sport  over  her  new  experience — a sleigh-ride. 
With  considerable  trouble,  for  aunty  was  stout  and  un- 
wieldy, ami  the  little  cutter  was  narrow  and  high,  she 
was  at  last  bandied  in,  Nan  and  Tom  following,  to  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  Jocko,  the  pony,  which  was  pawing 
the  snow  and  jingling  his  hells  impatiently. 

When  the  robes  were  all  tucked  in,  Tom  gave  the  word, 
and  away  they  rushed  down  the  lane  into  the  road. 
Speeding  on,  they  turned  a curve  so  sharply  that  Aunt 
Sukey  was  wild  with  alarm  ; her  eyes  rolled,  and  her  teeth 
glistened  from  ear  to  ear,  as,  with  mouth  distended,  she 
screamed,  “ Oh,  Marse  Tommy,  fo’  de  Lor's  sake,  hole 
in  dat  beast!  Is  done  gone  an’  bin  a fool  to  trust  my 
mutton  to  a boss  like  dat!  Oh,  Marse  Tommy,  Massa 
Tommy,  yous  'll  be  de  deff  of  ole  Aunt  Susan!  Oh,  fo’ 
de  Lor’s  sake,  stop  ’im  I” 

“ Hooray,  Jocko!  go  it,  old  boy  t”  was  Tommy’s  laugh- 
ing response. 

“Oh,  hress  us  an’  save  us!  Missy  Nanny,  be  a good 
chile,  an'  make  Marse  Tom  stop  dat  yere  beast,  or  we’ll  be 
upset,  an*  break  ebbery  bone  in  our  bodies!” 

“ Don't  mind,  aunty.  Jocko  knows  every  step  of  the 
way.  and  tre  won’t  let  you  get  hurt,”  cried  Nan,  with  a 
patronizing  air. 
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**  O Lor*  hab  mussy  on  a poor  ole  niggur,  an’  bring  her 
safely  to  her  journey’s  end,  for  mussy  dese  cliillun  liab 
none!"  ejaculated  Aunt  Susan,  as  another  sharp  curve 
was  so  rapidly  turned  that  the  very  trees  and  fences  seem- 
ed rushing  madly  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  lees  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the  minutes  seemed 
ages  to  Affrighted  Susan,  Jocko,  with  a snort  and  an  extra 
jingle  of  his  bells,  stood  stock-still  in  front  of  the  school- 
house. 

A score  of  eyes  peeped  from  the  windows  as  Tom, 
alighting,  with  mock  ceremony  lianded  out  Nan  and 
Aunt  Susan,  exclaiming,  “Ladies,  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  presence  of  * Mane  Linkum.’" 

“Oh,  tank  de  Lor’,  dar’s  no  bones  broken  ! and  we's 
really  gwine  to  see  de  blessed  Marse  Linkum,  arter  all  !*’ 

“There,  now,  Nan,  take  Aunt  Susan  up  on  the  stoop, 
till  I blanket  Jocko  and  put  him  in  the  shed." 

“Now,  Missy  Nan,"  whispered  Aunt  Susan,  when  they 
found  themselves  alone  on  the  piazza,  “does  I look  ’spect- 
able  nutf  to  see  de  President  f 

“You  look  awful  nice,  aunty,"  replied  Nanny,  turning 
away  her  head  to  conceal  her  laughter.  “ Ah ! here  comes 
Tom." 

“Now,  Aunt  Susan,  "exclaimed  that  youngster,  “when 
I introduce  you,  say  this:  ’I  hope  I find  your  Excellen- 
cy well,  and  all  the  people  of  color  in  the  South  send  you 
greeting.’" 

“ Wa’al,  now,  what  a genius  dat  chile  is,  to  be  shuah !" 
muttered  Susan,  walking  behind  Tom  and  Nanny. 

“Mr.  Lincoln," exclaimed  Tom,  advancing  toward  that 
gentleman,  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  roguish  eyes, 
“allow  me  to  present  to  you  a new  pupil,  Aunt  Susan 
Whittingham;  she  has  come  all  the  way  from  Louisiana 
to  see  you.” 

“Oh,  bress  de  Lor’  dat  hab  given  dis  ole  woman  de 
privilege  ob  laying  her  eyes  on  de  gloriousness  ob  de  man 
who  hab  saved  all  her  people,  an’  has  struckeu  off  de 


chains  what  held  dem  fast,  an*  made  dem  free  forebber 
and  forebber ! Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! amen ! Oh.  bress 
me,  I's  done  gone  an’  make  a mistake  arter  all.  Oh.  your 
Presidency — no,  your  Elegancy,  I hopes  I find  you  well. 
All  de  people  ob  color  in  de  Souf  send  you— send  you — 
greetin'!" 

“Aunt  Susan,  I am  very  sorry;  but  that  little  rascal. 
Tom,  has  been  deceiving  you  all  the  time.  I'm  not  the 
" Marse  Linkum'  you  take  me  for,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you. 
for  I am  only  plain  James  Lincoln,  school-master  of  the 
district.  Tom,  I say,  how  did  you  dare  to  treat  Aunt  Su- 
san and  myself  in  this  way  ? I have  a mind  to  punish 
you." 

“Oh,  de  Lor’  forgib  Marse  Tommy  dat  he  fool  a 'spect- 
able  ole  body  like  me ; uu’  de  Lor*  save  me ! all  my  pies  an' 
tings  goin’  to  construction,  an*  de  missus  all  alone  to  hum 
wid  eomp'ny ! It’s  too  much — it’s  too  much  fo’  sliuah!" 

“Come,  aunty," cried  Tom,  soothingly,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  himself,  “we’ll  drive  home  ever  so 
slow.  Come,  now.  forgive  us,  and  don't  get  us  a whipping." 

“Is  mos'  ready  to  forgib  youB  now;  but  jes  you  dis- 
remember  how  de  cliillun  in  de  Bible  war  eaten  up  along 
o’  de  bars  for  say  in’,  * Go  up,  ole  bal’-head !’  an'  don't  you 
nebber,  nebber  agin  fool  ole  Aunt  Susan.” 

Almira  had  “turned  to,"  as  Tom  predicted,  and  was 
helping  his  mother  with  the  dinner,  when  that  lady  ex- 
claimed: “This  is  another  of  that  boy’s  tricks;  but  boys 
are  boys,  and  there's  no  help  for  it.  I hope  Aunt  Su- 
san's enjoying  the  ride." 

Everything  was  in  “apple-pie  order"  when  the  party 
returned,  apparently  in  fine  spirits.  Tom  thought  it 
mighty  queer  that  nothing  was  said  about  liis  eseaj>ade. 
and  dying  to  tell  it,  he  felt  his  way  cautiously  for  an  op- 
portunity, and  it  came.  In  the  evening,  when  the  fami- 
ly were  discussing  nuts  and  cider  around  the  glowing  fire, 
he  related  the  morning's  adventure  with  such  gay  good 
humor  that  Pa  and  Ma  Chandler  and  Augustus  and  Al- 
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mira  made  the  walls  ring  again  with  their  laughter,  bring- 
ing old  Aunt  Susan  to  the  sitting-room  door,  where,  pok- 
ing her  head  in,  she  hail  courage  to  say,  “ 'Pears  to  me 
yous  folks  is  havin'  great  sport  over  Aunt  Susan’s  fust 
sleigh-ride.  ” 


RUINS  OP  TRINITY  CHURCH,  177C. 

NEW  YORK’S  FIRST  GREAT  FIRE 

rPHE  first  great  fire  in  New  York  happened  in  Septero-  | 
I.  her,  1776,  just  after  Washington  had  been  driven  from 
the  city.  New  York  was  then  a small  but  beautiful  town ; 
it  reached  only  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Park,  but  Broad- 
way was  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  its  fine  houses  stretch- 
ed away  on  both  sides  to  the  Battery.  Trinity  Church 
stood,  us  now,  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.  St.  Paul's— -a  ! 
building  of  great  cost  and  beauty  for  the  times- -almost  ' 
bounded  the  upper  end  of  Broadway.  The  British  soldiers 
marched  into  the  pleasant  hut  terrified  city,  the  leading  pa- 
triots fled  with  Washington's  army,  and  in  the  hotduysof 
the  autumn  of  1776  New  York  seemed  to  offer  a pleasant 
home  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  invading  forces. 
They  took  possession  of  the  deserted  country-seats  of  the 
patriots  at.  Bloomingdale  or  Murray  Hill,  and  occupied  the 
finest  houses  on  the  best  streets  of  the  town.  Here  they 
hoped  to  pass  a winter  of  ease,  and  in  the  spring  complete 
without  difficulty  the  rout  of  the  disheartened  Americans. 

But  one  night  in  September  the  cry  of  fire  was  heard, 
and  the  flames  l>egan  to  spread  from  some  low  woollen 
buildings  near  Whitehall,  where  now  are  the  Produce 
Exchange  and  Staten  Island  ferries.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  steam-engines  nor  hydrants,  no  Croton  water  nor 
well -organized  fire-companies.  But  as  the  flames  con- 
tinued to  advance,  the  British  soldiers  sprang  from  their 
lieds  and  l»egaii  to  labor  to  check  the  fire  with  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  They  used,  no  doubt,  buckets  of 
water  brought  from  the  cisterns  and  the  river.  They 
found,  it  was  said,  several  persons  setting  houses  on  fire, 
and  in  their  rage  threw  them  into  the  flames.  But  their 
labor  was  all  in  vain.  All  night  the  fire  spread  over  the 
finest  quarter  of  New  York.  From  Whitehall  it  passed 
up  Broadway  on  the  eastern  side,  devouring  everything, 
until  it  was  stopped  by  a large  new  brick  house  near  Wall 
Street.  It  crossed  to  the  western  side,  and  laid  nearly  the 
whole  street  in  ruins.  It  fastened  on  the  roof  and  tower 
of  Trinity  Church,  and  soon,  of  all  its  graceful  proportions, 
only  a few  shattered  fragments  remained.  Then  the 
flames  passed  rapidly  up  to  the  west  of  Broadway  from 
Trinity  as  far  as  St.  Paul’s  ; houses  and  shops  crumbled 
before  them  ; a long  array  of  buildings  seem  to  have 
W the  raging  fires,  until  at  last  they  reached  the  walls  j 
of  the  great,  church  itself,  and  were  about  to  envelop  it 
io  ruins.  But  here,  it  is  said,  the  zeal  of  the  people  I 


checked  their  progress.  They  mounted  the  roof  of  the 
church,  covered  it  witli  streams  of  water,  put.  out  the  spurks 
that  fell  on  it,  until  at  last  the  building  was  saved,  the 
flames  died  out,  and  St.  Paul's  stands  to-day  almost  as  it 
stood  in  1776,  the  monument  of  the  close  of  the  great  fire. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
melancholy  change  wrought  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city.  Broad- 
way, once  so  beautiful,  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  war  in  great 
part  a street  of  ruins.  From  W al  1 
Street  to  the  Buttery,  from  St. 
Paul's  Church  to  the  Bowling 
Green,  the  miserable  waste  was 
never  repaired.  Up  its  desolate 
track  paraded  each  morning  the 
British  officers  and  their  followers, 
shining  in  red  and  gold,  to  the 
.sound  of  martial  music;  but  they 
had  no  leisure  nor  wish  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war.  On  the  wast- 
ed district  arose  a collection  of  tents 
and  hovels,  called  4 ‘ Canvas  Town," 
Here  lived  the  miserable  poor,  the 
wretched,  the  vile;  robbers  who  at 
night  made  the  ruins  unsafe,  and 
incendiaries  who  never  ceased  to 
terrify  the  unlucky  city.  The  British  garrison  was  never 
suffered  to  remain  long  at  ease. 

It  was  said  that  the  great  tire  of  1776  was  the  work  of 
the  patriots,  who  hail  resolved  to  bum  New  York,  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  their  safe  resting-place.  The 
question  of  its  origin  lias  never  been  decided.  It  may 
have  been  altogether  occidental,  or  possibly  the  work  of 
design.  But  it  was  followed  by  a singulur  succession  of 
other  fires,  during  the  period  of  the  British  ascendency, 
that  seem  to  show  some  settled  plan  to  annoy  and  discour- 
age the  invaders.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  garrison  and  the 
royalists. 

TO  MY  VALENTINE. 

BY  M.  M. 

In  love  ntul  hope 
These  blossoms  fair 
1 lay  at  your  dear  feet  ! 


Deep-folded 
III  tho  rose’s  heart 
Yon’ll  find  my  secret,  sweet ! 
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Lowiu.  UiHKiKum. 

I would  like  to  know  how  old  In  the  festival  nf 
Si.  Valentine's  Day.  I have  painted  *mnr  little 
cards  myself,  and  am  going  to  send  them  to  my 
school-males.  I think  that  is  better  than  buying 
them,  even  It  I can  not  make  them  quite  so  pretty.  1 
am  going  in  copy  n lit  tie  verse  on  Hie  hack  of  each  one. 
Mum  run  has  cboeen  the  verves  for  me,  8.  F.  W. 

There  is  no  clear  record  of  the  origin  of  St 
Valentine's  I)uy.  St  Valentine  himself  was  a 
priest  of  Rome  vrlw  was  martyred  some  time 
during  the  third  century,  hut  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  peculiar  observance  of  his  day.  In 
ancient  Rome  a great  part  of  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary was  devoted  to  feasts  in  honor  of  Pan  anti 
Juno,  during  which  the  young  men  drew  by  lot 
the  nninc  of  their  companion  for  the  festivities. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  ancient  custom  changed 
gradually  into  the  present  observance  of  the  day. 
Many  allusions  to  St  Valentine's  Day  are  found 
in  English  poetry  of  the  earliest  date,  as  the  fes- 
tival was  much  more  generally  observed  four 
centuries  ago  than  now. 

riiDini,  New  You*. 

I am  a little  hoy  eight  years  old.  I want  to  tell 
you  that  papa  lizard  n bluebird  slug  in  n chestnut* 
tr>-.-  on  Jnnnary  1L  1 have  alx  eats  mid  ihreedurk*. 
One  of  my  cats  died  lust  week,  and  I burled  her. 
Poor  Susie ! S.  B.  II. 

Tilt!  little  bluebird  must  have  left  its  wiutcr- 
quurtcrs  in  the  Southern  &ates,  and  travelled 
with  the  warm  wave  which  swept  northward  in 
Jnnuary.  It  U to  be  hoped  it  will  escape  being 
frozen  to  death,  and  live  to  sing  its  sweet  spring 
song  at  a more  seasonable  time. 

lEnirntll,  T«*  ***»•«,  Jamar*  10. 

I m;ihI  you  some  flowers  which  grew  In  the  front 
variL  The  buttercup*  and  purple  magnolia*  are 
blooming  also,  but  I mold  not  press  them  to  semi 
them  to  you.  I have  aiti  some  bluebirds  and  red- 
birds.  Many  of  our  flowers  are  blooming.  It  Is 
just  like  summer  out-<loors.  E.  II-  C«*orsa. 

Ht'SRKi,  WisroEEis. 

I have  a little  rabbit  I like  very  much.  It  live* 
with  the  hens  in  winter.  Papa  bought  two  In  Chica- 
go. They  travelled  to  Wn«h»ngton  in  a peach  Itas- 
ket.  When  papa  brought  (Item  home  lie  truve  one 
to  ilia  Tire  other  was  drowned  ln»t  summer  in  a 
hard  storm.  My  rabbit  likes  tipples,  potato  skins, 
clover, grass, bay, and  com,  and  I must  not  give  It 
oats  nur  anything  greasy.  Cammc  E.  Sii.ijuam. 

pHiKDEintu,  rowmoit. 

I have  n little  dog  named  Fanny,  who  shakes 
mt",  and  cuts  too  when  she  geta  a c halter,  She 
talks,  yih!  she  shows  her  teeth  when  atie  laugh*,  and 
sneeze*  when  she  is  pleased. 

Lava*  B.  W.  (eight  years). 

Wd  iascso,  W bet  Viamait. 

As  yon  have  asked  os  to  write  about  household 
pets,  I thought  1 would  tell  you  ubout  a pel  flsti  we 


kept  in  a atone  basin  about  tliree  f«n-t  square  and  two 
feet  deep.  Wo  caught  the  flsh  in  Cm**  Creek,  and 
brought  It  home  in  a bucket,  and  placed  It  In  the  ba- 
sil). It  was  a yellow  bass  aIioiii  ten  Inches  long  and 
very  nretty.  It  *onn  got  very  tame,  and  would  take  , 
a flslilng-wonn  out  of  my  Angers.  It  committed  sui- 
cide one  night  by  jumping  out  on  the  t!o«ic  and  kill- 
ing Itself.  I have  a *un£di  in  the -basin  now,  but  I 
don't  expect  it  will  ever  get  so  tame.  There  are  fnor  { 
or  live  pretty  redbird*  staying  in  our  yard,  and  lots 
of  snowbird*.  Sivru  J. 

New  Tore  Cm. 

In  Yoena  Pson.«  No.  11  there  Is  an  Article  on  the 
Dead-letter  Ofllce  at  Washlngtoti  which  mentions 
some  curlons  things  to  go  through  the  mall.  There 
are  three  more  very  queer  tilings  I would  like  to 
mention.  The  Drat  ia  two  ccnil pedes,  which  arc  on 
the  shelf  with  the  snake;  the  second  I*  an  iron 
hlrchlng  poet ; and  the  third  Is  a live  alligator  about 
a foot  And  a half  long.  There  is  an  old  record  in  the 
office  of  177ft.  which  lasted  at  that  time  eleven  v«nrs, 
but  wblcli,  a clerk  said,  would  Last  uow  about  fifteen 
minute*.  K.  P.  j 

Gkorgx  B.  W KB8TKR. — Coon*  are  very  fond  of 
fish,  and  you  might  bait  your  trap  with  salt  cod- 
ftsli  roasted  to  give  it  a strong  smell.  The  sense 
of  smell  of  a coon  is  very  acute,  and  it  will  rarely  , 
pass  a trap  baited  with  anv  provender  it  can  scent. 

Lou  IK  K. — The  song  you  require  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  will  probably  be  issued  before  long. 

i.  u.  Mukil,  Jl'K. — Any  letters  sent  to  the 
care  of  Harper  A;  Brothers  will  be  forwarded. 

M.  anpE,  X. — Early  numbers  of  Youno  Pkoplk 
can  be  obtained  on  applicutiou  to  the  publishers.  I 

K.  A.  Riouh  aho  Eisirr  A.  F. — You  must  in- 
quire at  your  post-office  for  missing  numbers. 
They  have  all  been  mailed  to  your  addrcaa. 

Ghaiu.es  W.  L. — The  l>cst  way  to  understand 
the  construction  of  certain  kinds  of  puzzles  is  to  ] 
study  the  answers  and  puzzles  together.  You 
will  find  some  answers  given  in  this  number 
which  will  help  you. 

“Goldi.x,"  M.  E.  B.,  and  Othha-Wc  can 
not  print  puzzles  unless  accompanied  witli  full 
name  and  address,  as  guarantee  that  tliey  a»e 
original.  OorrMpondent*  will  please  pay  Atten- 
tion to  thw,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
ject some  very  pretty  puzzles  because  they  came 
without  address.  Never  send  old  puzzle*,  as 
some  have  done,  for  they  are  worthless.  Be 
very  careful  to  give  a clear  and  correct  defini- 
tion of  words  used  in  word  squares,  diamond 
puzzles,  Ijeheadings,  acrostics,  and  charade*.  | 


One  poor  definition  will  spoil  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent puzzle.  Do  not  take  a name  little 
known,  like  tiuit  of  some  Western  town,  to  fnm; 
an  enigma,  fur  children  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country  wilt  find  it  difficult  to  solve. 

Favors  an?  acknowledged  fnnn  “ Bessie,"  Canada ; 
Mary  A.  Tucker,  Nebraska;  11.  Russell  P.,  Ilont- 
bnrg,  tin-many ; Mary  l)e  Motte,  Wisconsin  ; Hallk 
A.  J.,  Minnesota  ; A.  M.  K-,  M fssourl ; Florence  May. 
Michigan;  Ollie  M.,  Washington  Territory.  From 
Indiana— W.  A.  llurT.  Allis  W?  K-.  II.  I.  Y.  From  Il- 
linois—Harry  Atkina,  Helen  aikI  Hultle.  From  Ohio 
-Hade  H.  P.,  Vincent  J.  Nolan,  JumssW.  It  From 
Pennsylvania— Fannie  K.,  Amy  K.  From  New  York 
— George  J.  B..  lT.  Weiler,  Hattie  Wagner,  Anna  l, 
A.,  May  Thornton.  Irvle  Easton,  Grace  I*.,  Charlie 
L. : M.  A.  T.  and  F.  V.  H..  Kentucky ; Percy  B.  M., 
Masaacliuactta ; Bertie,  Washington,  D.  C.  : llarry 
Lovell,  New  Jersey. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  received  from  N.  L- 
Collamer,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Samuel  J West  Vir- 
ginia; Florence  Dickson,  Delaware;  Halite  Teal,  Or- 
egon ; Ernest  B.  Cooper,  Tennessee;  Arthur  P.  K, 
Wisconsin;  Dorsnr  Coat*,  Indiana;  Albert  W.  J., 
Illinois;  K.  H.  t’.,  Michigan.  From  Ohio— Belle  M.. 
Nellie  B-,  Fannie  Barnett,  It  M.  K.  Fmm  Petinsvl- 
vaula— " Little  Marie,"  Laura  B.  W.,  F-ddle  II.  R.. 
*•  Hunt,”  Vluriis  li.  C.,  Minnie  and  Florence  M. 
Charles  W.  I.isk.  Clarissa  II.  II.  From  New  York— 
Frank  II.  Dodd,  F.  W.  P.,  O.  G.  Boyle,  V.  O.,  Alik 
D.  D.,  George  K.  MacN.,  W.  E.  Baker,  Pauline  G.. 
Go*  A.  H.,  Bertie  Reid,  J.  K.  Ilardenbergti,  Neva 
Cmmmeltu,  Knsir  Macdonald • Alonzo  Stagg,  New 
frMf!  Daley  B.  IL,  Maine,  From  Rhode  Island  - 
Ella  W\,  F.  II.  Vaughn,  M.  W.  Dam,  Annie  Baker. 
From  Connecticut —William  II.  H.,  “Golden."  From 
Massachusetts— Ida  U.  Rost,  E.  A.  Abbot,  Frank  .M. 
Richards,  K.  Aim  fuelling. 

FI  ZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

BN  If)  II  A. 

My  first  is  in  good,  but  not  In  bod. 

My  second  la  in  funny,  but  not  In  aad. 

My  third  Is  in  sit,  bnt  nut  in  stand. 

My  fourth  is  in  tune,  but  not  in  hand. 

My  fifth  ts  In  pan,  but  not  In  pot. 

My  sixth  is  in  clear,  but  not  In  blot. 

My  whole  la  a musical  Instrument.  Spot. 

No.  9. 

in  AVON  d rvuut. 

A consonant,  A vegetable.  A Snath  African  nu- 
ImaJ.  Canning.  A vowel.  Scot  (twelve  ycarsj. 

No.  8. 

BMIOW  A. 

My  first  is  In  feel,  bnt  not  In  see. 

My  second  I*  in  ran.  but  not  in  flee. 

My  third  I*  in  wasp,  but  not  In  bee 

My  fourth  is  in  friend,  but  not  in  fou. 

My  fifth  is  iu  seek,  bnt  not  in  go. 

My  si  xth  I*  in  flour,  but  not  In  dough. 

My  seventh  is  in  tin,  bat  not  in  can. 

My  nighth  is  In  grain,  and  also  in  bran. 

My  whole  was  ute  name  of  an  eminent  man. 

K.  8.  C.  (twelve  years}. 

No.  4. 

NFNEBICM.  OUABAblt. 

1 am  composed  of  19  letter*. 

My  4,  9,  6 is  a school-boy 'a  game. 

My  14.  9,  it,  II,  IS  Is  something  most  children  like. 

My  IT,  9,  IN,  19  comes  Irwin  the  cloud*. 

My  19.  18,  S,  1 is  part  of  a church  organ. 

My  9,  A.  4 is  not  cold. 

My  10,  lfl,  11  is  a hoy's  name. 

My  18.  7,  9.  19.  18  is  used  In  making  bread- 

Mr  whole  is  the  name  ot  an  interesting  story  for 
children.  Nu.ua  B.  (seven  years). 


No.  fi. 

imruu  ACBoerm 

To  seize.  To  regret.  A time.  Close  to.  To  en- 
deavor. Answer— two  great  military  ci  mu  winder*. 

N.  U CouAin. 


No.  6. 

woan  aqr.\BiL 

First,  a crack.  Second,  a rope.  Third,  new. 
Fourth,  deported.  N.  L.  Coixamka. 

Answers  to  Ponlea  in  No.  II. 


No.  L 

WAR 
A D A. 
RAW. 

No.  1 

Street. 

No.  a. 

Washington. 

Nr,.  4. 

Athens. 

No.  8. 

Candle. 

No.fi. 

N o r A. 

R 1 L. 

W e B. 
Add  A. 

R a N. 

K « Y. 
Newark,  Albany. 

No.  T.  No,  I thank  you. 

No.  a 

Ha aru ’a  Yount)  Pkoplk. 
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ADVKBTISKMEJTm 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Ilicraa*  T*iOmo  Prom.*  will  bo  lasmil  every  , 
Tuesday,  and  may  lw  luul  at  the  following  rules— 
payable  in  adeancc,  j/orttvje  frt m : 

Sixdlk  Covm .#o  in 

ONE  SUBSTRIPTIOX,  OHC  ., . 1 AO  I 

Five  SuBscrjrrtoxs,  one  ytar. . 7 00 
baberiiptinnft  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  ie  specified.  it  will  be  understood  ! 
that  the  mbacrlber  ihaltai  to  commence  with  the  1 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Hemlttaucc*  should  be  made  by  POST- OFFICE  ; 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DBA FT,  to  avoid  Halt  of  low.  | 

ADVUHTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
II  varan's  Yot  no  PmnA  will  render  it  a first. class 
met  1 1 n in  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  he  inserted  on  two  iu- 
eide  page*  at  T5  cents  per  line. 

AdtlrcM 

UAIIPKR  A BROTIIEKH, 

Fraukllu  Square,  N.  1'. 

A LIBERAL  OFFER  FOR  1880  ONLY. 

I F*  llvm-an's  Totrao  Pmn.it  and  Hasm's 
WaxKt.T  trill  be  cent  to  any  addram  fur  one  year, 
mMWNidiw  tcffA  tbr  lirel  X umber  of  II  aorta's 
Wrtsr.v  for  January,  lS-d>,  vm  receipt  of  $S  UO  far 
the  two  Periodical*. 

Send  one,  two,  three,  or 
live  dollars  for  a sample 
box,  by  express,  of  the 
heat  Candies  in  Abut. 
ic*  pat  up  elegantly  and 
Mrlctly  pare.  Refers  to 
all  Chicago.  Address 
C.  F.  <it  NTH  Kit, 
Confectioner, 

T9  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO. 

WOODEN  WEDDING  PRESENTS 

Ready- made  and  to  order. 

STROLL  SIVVS,  DESIWXS.  AND  WOOD, 

At  LITTLE'S  TOOL  STOKE, » Fulton  St,  N.Y.Cfty.  I 

Circulars  free  by  mall. 

6 months  for  10  cents,  on  trial. 

Drpvv'e  Monthly  Mierellany,  a I a rye  8 page  news-  i 
I tii [ht.  Sample  fm.  C.  G.  Dxrtrr,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  anil  One  Nights;  or.  The  ; 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment*.  Tram*-  , 
lated  and  Arranged  for  Family  Rending, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lane. 
600  Illustration*  by  Harvey.  2 toll.,  1 2 mo,  I 
(noth,  fH  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Ijfe  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  Bv 
DaNIKL  Dci'or.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  lllastrutcd  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12uio,  Cloth,  81  50. 

The  SwisB  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swim  Family  Robinson;  or.  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 j 
vols.,  IS  mo.  Cloth,  $1  5U. 

The  Sifiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued : 

I wing  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 volf.,  j 
iStno,  Cloth,  81  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Snndfortl  and  Merlon.  By  1 
Thomas  Day.  lsmo,  Half  Hound,  75  itii1\ 

I’lblUbrd  by  HAUPLIl  * ItUOTIIEIts,  Yen  York. 

■ tf~  Sent  bp  mail,  jnrtaye  prcjnnf.  to  an//  jtarl  if  the 
United  State*,  mi  receipt  of  the  price. 


MRS.  MORTIMER’S 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 


Linos  Left  Out. 

Lines  Left  (hit;  or,  Some  of  the  Histories 
Left  Out  in  “Line  u|k>»  Line/'  The  First  j 
Part  relates  Events  in  the  Time*  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  the  Judge#.  Illustrate*!.  By  Mrs.  I 
Eij/.aiiktii  Moktimi.il  IOiuo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  volume  1*  nu  attractive  Juvenile  Inmk,  hand- 
somely brought  •►ut,  rendering  Scripture  Incident? 
Into  pleasant  paraphrase*.—  Xortktoertem  Chrietian 
Advocate,  Chicago. 

More  about  Jesus. 

Mure  about  Jems.  Illustrations  and  a Map. 
By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer.  16mo,  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

It  consist*  of  a eerie#  of  aim-ire,  embracing  the 
whole*  of  the  event*  hi  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
told  in  a plain,  simple  style,  edited  to  the  capacities 
of  children  nf  seven  nr  aright  year*  of  age.  Hut  bel- 
ter Mill,  all  pKHl  children**  books  are  good  tor 
adult* ; and  this  will  In*  found  equally  useful  to  pnt 
into  the  hands  of  very  ignorant  grown-up  people,  | 
who  niny  from  this  learn  the  atnry  of  mnn’a  redemp-  ' 
tiou  ita  an  intelligent  manucr.  Mirny  of  the  lesson*  ; 
are  illustrated  with  picture*  of  the  places  men  tiuued. 


Streaks  of  Light. 

Streak*  of  Light;  or,  Fifty-two  Facts  from 
the  Bible  for  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  Year. 
Illustrated,  By  Mrs.  EuzaRKTS  Mortimer. 
16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

“Thl*  Utile  work,* i*ays  the  nathor,  “has  received 
the  distinguished  honor  of  being  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  clafS-lw*ok*  of  the  thunoM  Collegian*, 
and  haa  been  made  to  subserve  the  highest  of  all 
purposes  — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  To  thut 
purpose  it  i*  adapted  when  the  hearers  are  un- 
taught, untrained,  and  unreflecting.  Hath  lesson 
can  be  understood  by  those  who  have  nu  previous 
knowledge,  and  each  U calculated  to  l>e  the  first 
address  to  oue  whu  has  never  before  heard  of  God 
or  his  Christ. “ 

Reading  without  Tears. 

Reading  without  Tears ; or,  A Pleasant  Mode 
of  (turning  to  Read.  Illustrated.  Small  4 to. 
noth.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer.  Two 
Parts.  Part  L,  49  cents ; Part  II.,  62  cents ; 
complete  in  One  Volume,  81  08. 

An  easy,  simple,  and  pleasant  b*>ofc  for  the  tiny 
scholars  of  the  nursery-room.  It  contain*  a picture 
for  every  wont  of  spelling  cajiable  of  pictorial  ex- 
planation. The  reading-lesson*  have  ban  carefully 
selected,  being  composed  of  tht  preceding  spelttug- 
lessou*,  l>y  which  menu*,  together  with  the  picture 
meaning*,  the  words  are  csdly  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  a very  young  child.— rifAenunm,  Loudon. 


Pabllshrd  by  tlAHPKIl  k IIKOTHERH,  Yew  York. 

6F"  Haitrrr.  A Broth rr.s  trill  vend  any  of  the  ) 
a>M>w*  wort*  by  moil,  jaosfit'K  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  | 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


DO  CHAILLU’S  STORIES 

OF 

IDVEMTURE  IN  IFRIC1. 


Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country. 

By  Paul  B.  Du  Cuaillu.  Illustrated. 

1 2 mo.  Cloth,  81  50. 

It  I*  a capital  book  for  boy*.  • • • The  stories  It 
contain*  are  fall  of  tlte  Idnd  of  novelty,  peril,  and 
adventure  which  lire  so  fascinating.  — Spectator, 
London. 

There  Morles  are  entertaining  and  are  well  told, 
and  they  are  calculated  to  Impart  much  knowledge 
of  untmal  history  to  youthful  reader*  — Horton 
Traveller. 


Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. 

By  Paul  B.  Dr  Chaillu.  Illustrated. 

ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  nmouni  of  enjoyment  that  wa»  afforded  to 
the  children  by  the  previous  work  of  this  author, 
“ Stories  nf  the  Gorilla  Country,”  Is  beyond  compu- 
tation. * • • We  have  read  every  word  of  “Wild 
Life  under  the  Equator**  with  the  liveliest  Interest 
and  satisfaction.  No  Ingeulotis  youth  of  twelve  in 
the  land  will  And  It  m«re  "awfully  Jolly  ” than  did 
we.—  .V.  J'.  Homing  Port. 


Lost  in  the  Jungle. 

By  Paul  B.  Dr  Cuaillu.  Illustrated, 
lino,  Cloth,  81  50, 

Full  of  adventure*  with  savage  men  and  wild 
bcnsls;  show*  how  these  strange  (Ktople  live,  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  how  they  build,  and  what  they 
worship:  and  will  instruct  ns  well  ns  amuse.— 
AiMfmi  Journal. 

A whole  grannry  of  information,  dressed  up  in 
snch  a form  n*  to  make  it  nutritions  for  y»ung 
minds,  a*  well  s*  attractive  for  youthful  appetites. 
— Philadelphia  Led  ter. 


My  Apingi  Kingdom: 

With  Life  in  the  Groat  Sahara,  anti  Sketch- 
es of  the  Chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  Ac. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  Illustrated. 
12tno,  Cloth,  |1  Mb 

In  this  book  Mr.  |)n  Cbailln  relates  the  story  of 
ills  sojourn  In  Apingi  Land,  of  which  he  was  elected 
king  by  the  kind-hearted  and  hospitable  natives. 
• • • We  assure  the  reader  that  it  Is  full  of  stirring 
Incidents  and  exciting  adventures.  Many  chapters 
are  exceedingly  humorous,  and  others  are  quite 
Instructive.  The  chapter,  for  inatnuce,  on  (he  hab- 
its of  the  white  and  tree  ants  contains  an  Interest- 
ing contribution  to  natural  history.—  .V.  Y.  Herald. 


The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs, 

By  Paul  B.  Dr  Chaillu.  Illustrated. 

12rm>,  Cloth,  81  50. 

Hal!  to  thee,  Panl ! thaw  hern  of  single-handed 
combats  with  gorilla*  and  every  imaginable  beast 
that  ever  howled  through  the  deserts,  from  the  ele- 
phant to  the  kangaroo:  thou  nnseatbed  survivor 
of  a thousand  -and -one  vicissitudes  by  fire.  Held, 
and  flood;  Unm  glowing  historian  of  thine  »wn 
superlatively  glorious  deeds:  thou  writer  of  books 
that  make  the  hairs  of  the  ehildren  stand  mi  every 
available  eud;  thou  proud  king  of  the  Apingi  sav- 
ages of  I he  equator ; hail ! *rc  my.— Utica  Herald. 


PulilDhfd  hy  IMIirtiK  k ItROTHEUx,  N.  Y. 

!3f”  Sent  by  mail,  jtortaoe  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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WIGGLES. 

HERE  arc  Home  of  (bo  answers  to  the  Wiggle  published  in 
No.  1U  of  Harper's  YotUCG  People.  8o  many  were  sent 
in  that  it  was  impossible  to  publish  them  all,  and  ho  our  artist 
selected  those  that  he  considered  the  best.  Those  that  he  used 
were  sent  in  by  J.  R.  S.,  J.  B.G.,  M.  E.,  A.  T.  Joucs,  Paul,  D.  C. 
Gilmore,  II.  and  B.,  and  Bert  W.  8.,  Heveral  of  whom  sent  a num- 
ber of  different  figures. 

Others,  and  some  of  them  very  good,  were  sent  iu  by  W.  B.  B.. 
Ethel  M.,  8.  A.  \VM  Juti.,  John  Peddle,  C.  F.,  Nettie 
8.  H.,  Willie  II.  8..  Mabel  M..  E.  H.  8..  Hetty,  M 
Ward,  Philip  M.,  Amenie  E.  A..  Willy  II.,  H. 

W.  P.,  J.  L.,  Mary  P.,  Archie  II.  L.,  C.  B.  F., 

R.  8.  M.,  W.  A.  Barr,  Perry  B.  M..  Paul 


11.  T.,  E.  S.,  C.  F.  f\. tirneie  C . Eva  M..  and  Anita  R.  N,  Figure 
N«».  r*  is  what  our  artist  mnde  **f  i In-  Wiggle;  and  Figure  No. It 
is  a new  Wiggle  iu  two  purls,  which  uniat  lie  combined  iu  uue 
drawing,  though  they  mus^ retain  thru  relative  poaitioua. 

TIIK  LOXtl-KAKKl)  BAT. 

A LoN«;-rAit»:n  bat 
Went  to  buy  a hat. 

Said  the  hatter,  " IM  none  that  will  do, 

I'nle.vs  with  tin*  slu-ars 
I shorten  your  ears. 

Which  might  be  nnpleasant  to  you.” 

The  long-eared  bat 
Was  so  mail  at  that 

He  (lew  over  lands  and  Heas, 

Till  in  Paris  (renowned 
For  its  fashions)  he  found 

A hat  that  he  wore  with  great  ease. 

Another  Sagacious  Dog. — In  No.  11  of  Harper’s  Yorso 
People  a story  was  told  of  a sagarious  newspaper  dog.  Hav- 
ing read  this,  a Western  editor  Bends  the  following  story  of  his 
dog.  in  which  he  Hays:  “My  dog  in  a beautiful  Gordon  setter, 
and  has  lieen  so  well  trained  that  while  the  carrier  is  deliver- 
ing papers  on  one  side  of  the  street,  Bob,  the  dog.  delivers 
on  the  other.  He  receives  his  papers  folded,  half  a 
dozen  at  a time,  and  goiug  to  the  first  place,  lays 
the  whole  bundle  down,  ami  then  picks  it  up, 
all  bat  one,  and  ho  on  till  they  are  all  gone." 


w^-'Tr: 


UIS  FIRST  VALENTINE. 

Csours  nr  Esnors  Rivals.  “Oho!  Jimmy  Dobbs  Is  In  Love!" 
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“ DON'T  YOU  WISH  YOU  COULD  GET  ITT" 


GENERAL  PRESCOTT  AND  THE  YANKEE  BOY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

GENERAL  PRESCOTT,  commanding  the  British  forces 
on  Rhode  Island  in  1777,  was  a petty  tyrant,  imperi- 
ous, irascible,  and  cruel.  He  would  command  citizens 
of  Newport  who  met  him  on  the  streets  to  take  off  their 
hat*  in  deference  to  him,  and  if  not  obeyed,  he  would 
knock  them  off  with  his  cane.  If  he  saw  a group  of  citi- 
zens talking  together,  he  would  shake  his  cane  at  them, 
and  shout,  “Disperse,  you  rebels!”  For  slight  offenses 
citizens  w’ere  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-treated.  This 
unworthy  conduct  made  the  people  despise  and  hate  him. 
His  tyranny  became  unbearable. 

Prescott’s  summer  quarters  were  at  Mr.  Overing's  house, 
on  the  borders  of  Narragansett  Bay,  a few  miles  from  New- 
port. On  a warm  but  showery  night  in  July,  1777,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barton,  w’ith  a few  resolute  men,  went 
down  the  bay  from  Providence,  in  a whale-boat,  landed 
near  Prescott’s  quarters  at  about  midnight,  secured  the  sen- 


tinels, entered  the  house,  and  ascended  to  the  door  of  his 
bedroom  in  the  second  story.  It  was  locked.  A stout 
colored  man  who  accompanied  Barton,  making  a batter- 
ing-ram of  his  head,  burst  open  the  door.  The  General, 
in  affright,  sprang  from  his  bed,  but  was  instantly  seized, 
and  without  being  ullowed  to  dress  himself,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  boat,  and  taken  quickly  across  the  bay  to 
Warwick.  Thence  he  was  sent,  under  guard,  to  Wash- 
ington's bead-quarters  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  Prescott  was  exchanged  for  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee,  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island.  Soon 
afterward  the  British  Admiral  invited  the  General  to  dine 
with  him  and  his  officers  on  board  his  ship,  then  lying  in 
front  of  Newport.  Martial  law  yet  prevailed  on  the  Isl- 
and, and  men  and  boys  were  frequently  sent  by  the  au- 
thorities on  shore  to  be  confined  iu  the  ship  as  a punish- 
ment for  slight  offenses.  There  were  several  on  board  at 
that  time. 

After  dinner  the  free  use  of  wine  made  the  company 
hilarious,  and  toasts  aud  songs  were  frequently  called  r 
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for.  A lieutenant  remarked  to  the  Admiral,  “ There  is  a 
Yankee  lad  confined  below  who  can  shame  any  of  us  in 
Bluffing." 

“ Bring  him  up,"  said  the  Admiral. 

“Yes,  bring  him  up,"  said  Prescott. 

The  hoy  was  brought  into  the  cabin.  He  was  pale  and  i 
slender,  and  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Abashed  by  the 
presence  of  great  officers,  with  their  glittering  uniforms, 
he  timidly  approached,  when  the  Admiral,  seeing  his  em- 
barrassment, spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  sing 
a song. 

“I  can  t sing  any  but  Yankee  songs,"  said  the  trem- 
bling boy. 

“Come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  afraid," said  the  Ad- 
miral. “Sing  one  of  your  Yankee  songs — any  one  you 
can  recollect." 

The  boy  still  hesitated,  when  the  brutal  Prescott,  who 
was  a stranger  to  the  lad,  roared  out, 

“Give  us  a song,  you  little  rebel,  or  I'll  give  you  a 
dozen  lashes." 

This  cruel  salutation  was  innocently  met  most  severely 
by  the  child,  when,  encouraged  by  kind  words  from  the 
Admiral,  he  sang,  with  a sweet  voice  and  modest  manner, 
the  following  ballad,  composed  by  a sailor  of  Newport: 

“’Twos  on  a dark  and  stormy  night — 

The  wind  aud  waves  did  roar — 

Bold  Barton  then,  with  twenty  men, 

Went  down  upon  the  shore. 

“And  in  a whale-boat  they  set  off 
To  Rhode  Island  fair, 

To  catch  a redcoat  General 
Who  then  resided  there. 

“Through  British  fleets  and  guard-boats  strong 
They  held  their  dangerous  way, 

Till  they  arrived  unto  their  port, 

And  then  did  not  delay. 

“A  tawny  son  of  Attic's  race 

Them  through  the  ravine  led,  • 

Aud  enteriug  then  the  Overing  house, 

They  found  him  in  his  bed. 

“ But  to  get  in  they  had  no  means 
Except  poor  Cuffee’s  head, 

Who  beat  the  door  dow'n,  then  rushed  in, 

Aud  seized  him  in  his  bed. 

“‘Stop!  let  me  put  my  clothing  on!’ 

The  General  then  did  pray ; 

‘Your  clothing,  inassa,  I will  take; 

For  dress  we  can  not  stay.’ 

“Then  through  rye  stubble  him  they  led, 

With  shoes  aud  clothing  none, 

Aud  placed  him  in  their  boat  quite  snag, 

And  from  the  shore  were  gone. 

“Soon  the  alarm  was  sounded  loud: 

‘The  Yankees  they  have  come. 

Ami  stolen  Prescott  from  his  bed, 

Aud  him  have  carried  hum.’ 

“ The  drums  were  beat,  sky-rockets  flew, 

The  soldiers  shouldered  anus, 

Aud  marched  around  the  grounds  they  knew, 

Filled  with  most  dire  alarms. 

“ But  through  the  fleet  with  muffled  oars 
They  held  their  devious  way, 

And  lauded  him  on  'Gan sett  shores, 

Where  Britons  held  no  sway. 

“When  unto  land  the  captors  came, 

Where  rescue  there  was  none, 

*A  bold  push  this,’  the  General  cried; 

‘Of  prisoners  I am  one.’” 

The  boy  was  frequently  interrupted  by  roars  of  laugh- 
ter at  Prescott's  expense,  which  strengthened  the  child’s 


nerves  and  voice;  and  when  he  had  concluded  his  song. 
“I  thought."  wrote  a gentleman  who  was  present,  “the 
deck  would  go  through  with  the  stamping."  General 
Prescott  joined  heartily  in  the  merriment  produced  by  the 
song,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  pulled 
out  a coin,  and  handed  it  to  the  boy,  saying, 

“Here,  you  young  dog,  is  a guinea  for  you." 

The  boy  was  set  at  liberty  the  next  morning,  and  sent 
ashore. 

CLIMBING  A MOUNTAIN  THREE  MILES  HIGH. 

THE  ice-bound  peak  of  the  Alps  known  as  the  Matter- 
horn, situated  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  forty 
miles  northeast  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  twelve  miles  west  of 
Monte  Rosa,  towers  skyward  nearly  15,000  feet,  presenting 
an  appearance  imposing  beyond  description.  The  peak 
rises  abruptly,  by  a series  of  cliffs  which  may  properly  be 
termed  precipices,  a clear  5000  feet  above  the  glaciers  which 
surround  its  base.  There  seemed  to  the  superstitious  na- 
tives in  the  surrounding  valleys  to  be  a line  drawn  around 
it,  up  to  which  one  might  go,  but  no  farther.  Within  that 
invisible  line  good  and  evil  spirits  were  supposed  to  exist. 
They  spoke  of  a ruined  city  on  its  Rummit  wherein  the 
spirits  dwelt ; and  if  you  laughed,  they  gravely  shook  their 
heads,  told  you  to  look  yourself  to  see  the  castles  and  the 
walls,  and  warned  you  against  a rash  approach,  lest  the 
infuriate  demons  from  their  impregnable  heights  should 
hurl  down  vengeance  for  your  audacity. 

Previous  to  1865  several  attempts  had  been  made  by  dar- 
ing tourists  to  reach  its  summit,  but  no  one  got  beyond 
13,000  feet,  the  remaining  2000  feet  being  generally  regard- 
ed as  inaccessible.  But  in  the  year  juBt  mentioned  a 
little  party  of  hardy  English  climbers  accomplished  the 
ascent.  The  achievement  was  made,  however,  at  the 
cost  of  four  human  lives. 

The  story,  as  told  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  who  had  already  made  seven  un- 
successful attempts,  is  an  exciting  one. 

The  ascent  was  mode  in  July,  in  company  with  Lord 
Francis  Douglas,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Hadow,  and  three 
guides.  On  the  first  day  they  did  not  ascend  to  a great 
height,  and  on  the  second  day  they  resumed  their  journey 
with  daylight,  as  they  were  anxious  to  outstrip  a party 
of  Italians  who  had  set  out  before  them  by  a different 
route.  Difficulty  after  difficulty  was  surmounted.  The 
higher  they  rose,  the  more  intense  became  the  excitement. 
What  if  they  should  he  beaten  at  the  last  moment  ? The 
slope  eased  off ; at  length  they  could  be  detached  from  the 
rope  which  hound  the  party  together;  and  Croz  and  Mr. 
Whymper.  dashing  away,  ran  a neck-and-neck  race, 
which  ended  in  a dead -heat.  At  1.40  p.m.  the  world  was 
at  their  feet,  and  the  Matterhorn  was  conquered.  Hur- 
rah! They  had  beaten  the  party  of  Italians,  whom  they 
saw  on  the  southwest  ridge,  1250  feet  below,  and  who 
did  not  prosecute  the  ascent  farther.  For  an  hour  the 
successful  climbers  revelled  in  the  scene  which  lay  at 
their  feet.  There  were  black  and  gloomy  forests,  bright 
and  cheerful  meadows;  bounding  water-falls  and  tran- 
quil lakes;  fertile  lands  and  savage  wastes;  sunny  plains 
and  frigid  plateaux.  There  were  the  most  rugged  forms 
and  the  most  graceful  outlines;  low  perpendicular  cliffs 
and  gentle  undulating  slopes ; rocky  mountains  and 
snowy  mountains,  sombre  and  solemn,  or  glitteriug  and 
white,  with  walls,  turrets,  pinnacles,  pyramids,  domes, 
cones,  and  spires.  There  was  every  combination  that  the 
world  can  give,  and  every  contrast  that  the  heart  could 
desire. 

Alas!  their  naturally  triumphant  feeling  of  pleasure 
was  but  short-lived.  They  had  commenced  their  descent, 
again  tied  together  with  roj>eH.  Croz,  a most  accomplish- 
ed guide  and  a brave  fellow,  went  first;  Hadow,  second; 

: Hudson,  as  an  experienced  mountaineer,  and  reckoned  as 
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good  as  a guide,  third ; Lord  F.  Douglas,  fourth ; followed 
by  Mr.  Whymper  between  the  two  remaining  guides, 
named  Jaugwalder,  father  and  son.  They  were  com- 
mencing the  difficult  part  of  the  descent,  and  Croz  was 
cutting  steps  in  the  ice  for  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hadow,  who 
was  immediately  behind  him.  A few  minutes  later  a 
sharp-eyed  lad  ran  into  the  Monte  Rosa  Hotel,  saying  that 
he  had  seen  an  avalanche  fall  from  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn  on  to  the  Matterhomgletscher.  The  boy  was 
reproved  for  telling  idle  stories:  he  was  right,  neverthe- 
less, and  this  was  what  he  saw:  Michel  Croz  had  laid 
aside  his  axe,  and  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Hadow  greater  se- 
curity, was  taking  hold  of  his  legs,  and  putting  his  feet 
one  by  one  into  their  proper  jtositions.  “At  this  mo- 
ment,” says  Mr.  Whymper,  “ Mr.  Hadow  slipped,  fell 
against  him,  and  knocked  him  over.  I heard  one  startled 
exclamation  from  Cm*,  then  saw  him  and  Mr.  Hadow  fly- 
ing downward;  in  another  moment  Hudson  was  dragged 
from  his  steps,  and  Lord  F.  Douglas  immediately  after 
him.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a moment.  Immediately 
we  heard  Croz’s  exclamation,  old  Peter  and  I planted 
ourselves  as  firmly  as  the  rocks  would  permit;  the  rope 
was  taut  between  us,  and  the  jerk  came  on  us  both  as  one 
man.  We  held;  but  the  rope  broke  midway  between 
Jaugwalder  and  Lord  Francis  Douglas.  For  a few  sec- 
onds we  saw  our  unfortunate  companions  sliding  down- 
ward on  their  backs,  and  spreading  out  their  hands,  en- 
deavoring to  save  themselves.  They  passed  from  our 
sight  uninjured,  disappeared  one  by  one,  and  fell  from 
precipice  to  precipice  on  to  the  Matterhorngletscher  be- 
low— a distance  of  nearly  4000  feet  in  height.  From  the  i 
moment  the  rope  broke,  it  was  impossible  to  help  them. 
So  perished  our  comrades.” 

The  bodies  of  three  of  the  men  who  thus  miserably  per- 
ished were  afterward  recovered;  but  that  of  Lord  Francis 
Douglas  was  never  again  seen.  It  was  a melancholy 
ending,  and  may  well  excite  a feeling  of  surprise  that  bo 
many  brave  and  useful  men  can  thus  be  found  year  by 
year  hazarding  their  lives  for  what  is  in  many  cuses  no 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  pleasure  or  sport. 

THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS  OF  IRELAND. 

4 LTHOUGH  Ireland  is  not  generally  regarded  as  one 
iV  of  the  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world,  gold 
lias  been  found  there  in  paying  quantities,  especially  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Tradition  commonly  attributes  the  original  discovery 
of  the  Wicklow  gold  mines  to  a poor  school-master,  who.  ' 
while  fishing  in  one  of  the  small  streams  which  descend 
from  the  Croghan  mountains,  picked  up  a piece  of  shin- 
ing metal,  and  having  ascertained  that  it  was  gold,  grad- 
ually enriched  himself  by  the  success  of  his  researches  in  i 
that  and  the  neighboring  streams,  cautiously  disposing  of  1 
the  produce  of  his  labor  to  a goldsmith  in  Dublin.  He  is  J 
said  to  have  preserved  the  secret  for  upward  of  twenty  , 
years,  but  marrying  a young  wife,  lie  imprudently  con- 
fided his  discovery  to  her,  and  she,  believing  her  husband 
to  be  mad,  immediately  revealed  the  circumstance  to  her 
relations,  through  whose  means  it  was  made  public.  This 
was  toward  the  close  of  the  year  179a,  and  the  effect  it 
produced  was  remarkable.  Thousands  of  people  of  every 
age  and  sex  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  from  the  laborer  who 
could  wield  a spade  or  pickaxe  to  the  child  who  scraped  ^ 
the  rock  with  a rusty  nail,  all  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
search  after  gold.  The  Irish  are  a people  possessed  of  a j 
rich  and  quick  fancy,  and  the  very  name  of  a gold  mine 
carried  with  it  ideas  of  inexhaustible  wealth. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  public 
announcement  of  the  gold  discovery  and  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  mine  by  the  government — a period  of  about  ! 
two  months — it  is  supposed  that  upward  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  ounces  of  gold  were  collected  by  the  pea-  ! 


[ sants,  principally  from  the  mud  and  sand  of  Ballinvally 
j stream,  and  disposed  of  for  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  far  exceeding  the  produce  of  the  mine  during  the 
government  operations,  which  amounted  to  little  more 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  gold  was  found  in  pieces  of  all  forms  and  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  perceptible  particle  to  the  extraordinary 
mass  of  twenty-two  ounces,  which  sold  for  eighty  guineas. 
This  large  piece  was  of  an  irregular  form;  it  measured 
four  inches  in  its  greatest  length,  and  three  in  breadth, 
and  in  thickness  it  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch ; 
a gilt  cast  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  So  pure  was  the  gold  generally  found, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Dublin  goldsmiths  to  put 
gold  coin  in  the  opposite  scale  to  it,  and  give  weight  for 
weight. 

The  government  works  were  carried  on  until  1798, 
when  all  the  machinery  was  destroyed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  mining  was  renewed  in  1801,  but  not  being 
found  sufficiently  productive  to  pay  the  expenses,  the 
search  was  abandoned.  There  prevails  yet,  however,  a 
lingering  belief  among  the  peasants  that  there  is  still  gold 
in  Kinsella,  and  only  the  “ lucky  man”  is  wanting. 

THE  STORY  OF  TOE  SUMMER  BOARDER, 
MOSES,  AND  THE  TWO  VISITORS. 

BY  THE  FAMILY  STORY-TELLER. 

1WARN  you,  Baid  Family  Story-Teller,  looking  round 
upon  the  family  circle  the  next  evening,  that  this  is  a 
story  of  mistakes.  It  will  be  a hard  story  to  follow,  and 
unless  you  pay  close  attention,  you  will  forget  which  is 
Evelyn  and  which  is  the  other  girl,  and  why  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Stimpcett  thought  her  boy  Moses  liad  broken  his  leg. 
I mean,  of  course,  Mrs.  Stimpcett  of  the  village  of  Gilead. 

Mrs.  Stimpcett's  summer  boarder,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  was  for- 
getful. He  liked  well  to  gaze  at  a brook,  a pond,  the 
clouds,  the  blue  sky,  the  flowery  fields,  and  often  he  forgot 
to  stop  doing  so,  and  kept  on  gazing  when  it  was  meal- 
time, or  bed-time,  or  some  other  time. 

Mrs.  Stimpcett  took  also  another  summer  boarder,  a 
rich  lady  of  the  name  of  Odell.  Mrs.  Odell  was  tall,  and 
slim,  and  pale,  and  in  her  cap,  just  above  her  forehead, 
was  set  in  a row  three  pink  muslin  roses.  Mrs.  Odell 
was  silly  enough  to  b©  proud  of  being  rich,  and  stingy 
enough  to  like  to  save  her  own  money  at  other  people’s 
expense. 

Mrs.  Odell  had  a six-yekiM)ld  niece  named  Evelyn,  a 
pale,  delicate  little  girl,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  this 
Evelyn  was  coming  to  Gilead  to  visit  her  aunt  Odell. 
She  was  coming  in  the  cars  to  Mill  Village  in  care  of  the 
conductor,  and  her  aunt  Odell  was  to  send  a carriage  to 
the  station  to  fetch  her  to  Gilead.  If  the  carriage  was 
not  there  when  the  cars  arrived,  she  was  to  stay  with  the 
station-man  till  it  should  arrive.  I trust  my  story  is  plain 
thus  far.  « 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Stimpcett  was  going  to  Mill  Vil- 
lage that  same  day,  to  get  some  com  ground,  and  Mrs. 
Odell,  though  it  would  take  him  very  far  out  of  his  way, 
asked  him  to  go  round  by  the  station  and  get  Evelyn. 
This  would  stive  hiring  a carriage. 

Now  Mr.  St.  Clair  thought  it  would  be  a pleasant  thing 
to  go  to  mill,  and  asked  if  ho  might  go  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Stimpcett.  Mr.  Stimpcett  said,  “Oh  yes,  if  you  will  be 
sure  to  bring  back  the  meal.”  So  Mr.  St.  Glair  went  to 
mill:  and  Moses  Stimpcett,  a boy  about  nine  years  old, 
went  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  ride,  and  to  see  his  aunt 
Debby,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  mill. 

They  set  off  soon  after  the  hour  of  noon.  Moses  wore 
his  Zouave  cap,  and  his  second-best  summer  clothes,  and 
Mr.  St.  Clair  wore  a black  alpaca  coat,  a blue  neck-tie  tied 
in  a bow,  a brood-brimmed  straw  hat,  a white  vest,  and 
white  trousers.  Moses  drove  the  horse,  and  they  reached 
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meal  had  been  put  into  his  cart.  He  went  out,  and  seeing 
a cart  with  a bag  of  meal  lying  at  the  bottom,  he  stepped 
in,  and  drove  around  to  the  station. 

Now  this  cart  which  Mr.  St  Clair  took  belonged  to  a 
man  who  came  from  Cherry  Valley.  Here,  you  see,  was 
a mistake.  But  Mr.  St.  Clair  not  only  took  the  wrong 
cart,  he  took  the  wrong  little  girl,  as  will  now  be  told. 
He  drove  in  haste  to  the  station,  knowing  he  had  staid  too 
long  walking  up  the  bank  of  the  stream.  On  the  plat- 
form of  the  station  sat  a rolly-poly,  chubby -cheeked  little 
girl,  with  a carpet-bag  and  a heavy  bundle.  He  asked 
her,  “Are  you  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  for  you  ?*’ 
“ Yes,  sir,”  she  answered.  “ All  right.”  said  Mr.  St.  Clair; 
and  he  helped  her  into  the  cart.  1 hope  you  understand 
that  this  very  fleshy  child  was  not  Evelyn  Odell.  She 
was  Maggie  Brien.  Maggie  Brien  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother, not  far  from  the  station.  Her  mother  did  the 
cooking  in  a family  two  miles  away,  and  she  had  prom- 
ised to  send  that  day  for  Maggie  to  come  and  make  her  a 
visit,  and  Maggie  was  sitting  on  the  platform  waiting  for 
the  man  to  take  her. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  took  her,  and  drove  from  the  station, 
thinking  to  go  to  Aunt  Debby’s  and  get  Moses,  and  set  off 
for  Gilead ; but  while  he  was  gazing  up  at  the  sky,  the 
horse — which  you  will  remember  was  not  Mr.  Stimpcett's 
horse — turned  into  a road  which  led  to  his  own  master's* 
house  at  Cherry  Valley.  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  now  the 
wrong  horse  and  cart,  the  wrong  meal,  the  wrong  girl, 
and  the  wrong  road.  Presently  the  horse  trotted  up  to 
the  door  of  a farm-house,  and  stopped.  Three  heads  of 
three  young  maidens  popped  out  of  three  chamber  win- 
dows, and  a bare-armed  woman,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  rushed  to  the  door.  “Where  is  my  husband  ?” 
she  cried.  “Is  he  hurt  t Is  he  killed?  Tell  me  the 
truth  ut  once !” 


the  mill  without  accident.  While  the  miller  was  taking 
in  the  corn.  Moses  Is  night  a roll  of  lozenges  at  a store 
near  by.  and  as  he  came  out  with  them  a man  passed  that 
way,  leading  a small  but  valuable  dog.  Said  this  man  to 
Moses,  “I  wish  you  would  hold  my  dog  while  I step  into 
the  mill and  Moses  took  the  string. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  hitched  his  horse  a little  way  from  the 
mill,  and  then  said  to  Moses,  “When  the  man  takes  his 
dog,  you  can  go  to  your  aunt  Debby’s.  1 will  call  for  you 
there,  after  I have  been  to  the  station  and  got  the  little 
girl.”  Mr.  St.  Clair  then  walked  up  the  bank  of  the 
stream  to  see  the  waters  How. 

Moses  led  the  dog  along  to  the  mill,  and  leaned  against 
the  building  awhile;  then  sat  down  on  a barrel.  Soon 
the  barrel  began  to  move.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  it 
stood  on  an  elevator.  Moses  had  not  noticed  that  the  bar- 
rel stood  on  an  elevator.  First  he  wondered  what  the 
matter  was,  and  second,  he  thought  he  would  jump;  but 
by  that  time  the  barrel  was  quite  a way  off  the  ground, 
and,  besides,  he  was  troubled  by  holding  the  string  of  the 
dog.  and  the  lozenges.  The  barrel  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  when  the  little  dog  found  himself  swinging  in  the  air. 
he  kicked  und  yelped,  and  jerked  the  string  so  that  Moses 
was  obliged  to  let  it  go,  and  also  to  drop  the  lozenges,  for 
he  had  to  grasp  the  barrel  with  both  hands.  The  dog  fell, 
and  broke  one  of  his  legs.  [Please  remember  that  it  was 
the  flog,  anil  not  Moses.  ] Moses  and  the  barrel  were  taken 
in  at  the  third  story.  A traveller  passing  through  the 
place  heard  of  this  elevator  accident,  and  told  of  it  that  | 
afternoon  at  a house  in  Gilead.  But  this  person  under-  j 
stood  that  it  was  the  twy  who  broke  his  leg — “a  Stimpcett 
boy,”  he  said,  in  telling  the  news.  Mrs.  Stimpcett  heard 
of  it  soon  after  milkiug-time;  but  this  will  be  spoken  of 
farther  on  in  the  story. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  walked  far  up  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  j 
when  he  came  back,  the  miller  told  him  that  his  bag  of  I 
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“ I assure  you,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  St.  Clair,  mild- 
ly, “ that  I have  not  seen  your  husband.” 

“ Why,  then,  have  you  come  with  his  horse  and  cart  ?w 
she  Asked. 

“This  horse  and  cart,  madam, "said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  still 
mildly,  “ belongs  to  Mr.  Stimpcett,  of  Gilead.” 

“ Do  you  think  I don't  know  our  horse  and  cart  ?”  cried 
the  woman,  in  an  angry  tone.  “ Besides,  here's  my  hus- 
band’s name  on  the  bag— I.  Ellison.” 

“I  must  have  taken  the  wrong  horse  and  cart,’’  said 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  “I  will  go  back  at  once  and  find  Mr. 
Ellison.’’ 

“ The  quicker  the  better,"  said  the  woman,  as  he  turned 
the  horse. 

Just  after  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  passed  from  the  Cherry 
Valley  road  into  the  mill  road,  a man  came  out  of  a 
wood  path  and  sprang  at  the  horse,  crying,  “Stop 
thief!" 

“ Where  is  the  thief  ?”  asked  Mr.  St.  Clair,  looking  all 
around. 

“You  are  the  thief!”  cried  the  man.  “You  have 
stolen  my  horse  and  cart." 

Maggie  Brien  began  to  cry. 

“ Are  you  Mr.  I.  Ellison  ?”  asked  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

“Yes,  I am,”  said  the  man,  angrily. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  explained  his  mistake,  and  gave  up  the 
horse  and  cart  to  Mr.  I.  Ellison.  He  then  took  Maggie  s 
carpet-bag  and  heavy  bundle,  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
Aunt  Debby 's. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Aunt  Debby’s  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  as  for  Moses,  he  was  already  travelling  home  in 
his  father's  cart.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Aunt  Debby 
heard  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  had  been  seen  driving  off,  and 
knew  he  must  have  taken  the  wrong  horse  aud  cart, 
for  Mr.  Stimpcett's  was  still  standing  near  the  mill. 
Therefore,  as  Moses  had  already  waited  until  after  sup|>er, 
she  let  him  take  his  father’s  horse  and  cart  and  drive 
home  behind  a man  with  an  ox  team  who  was  going  by  a 
roundabout  way  to  Gilead. 

Now  as  soon  as  Moses  had  driven  off.  Aunt  Debby 
locked  her  doors  and  went  to  an  evening  meeting,  so  that 
when  Mr.  St.  Clair  came  there  on  foot,  with  Maggy  Brien 
and  her  hag  and  bundle,  to  find  Moses,  he  found  no  one. 
He  questioned  some  boys  standing  by  a fence,  and  they 
told  him  that  Moses  had  gone  home  in  his  father’s  cart, 
behind  an  ox  team.  Maggy  Brien  began  to  cry  again. 

Don’t  cry,  dear,”  said  Mr.  St.  Clair.  “I'll  hire  a 

buEgy-” 

He  hired  from  the  stable  a buggy,  a fast  horse,  and  a 
driver,  aud  away  they  started  for  Gilead,  and  reached 
Mr.  Stiui|)oeU*s  house  at  about  balf  past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Moses  had  not  arrived. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  found  Mrs.  Stimpcett,  with  her  bonnet 
and  shawl  on,  walking  the  fioor,  sobbing  and  sighing 
and  wringing  her  hands.  Grandma,  also  crying,  was 
wrapping  a bottle  of  the  Sudden  Remedy  in  a piece  of 
newspaper. 

“Oh,  how  i 8 Moses  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Stimpcett.  “ Will  it 
have  to  1m?  taken  off  f 

“Is  not  Moses  here?”  asked  Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  a mild 
voice. 

“ Here!”  cried  Mrs.  Stimpcett.  “ How  can  he  be  here, 
when  he  1ms  broken  his  log  ( I am  going  to  him  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Stimpcett  can  borrow  a horse.” 

Mr.  St.  Clair  thought  that  Moses  must  have  fallen  from 
the  cart  on  his  way  home:  but  before  he  had  time  to 
speak,  Mrs.  Odell  came  in. 

“ Where  is  my  niece  she  cried.  “ Where  is  Evelyn  ?” 

“Here  she  is,"  said  Mr,  St.  Clair,  presenting  Maggie 
Brien. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  shrieked  Mrs.  Odell.  “That 
my  niece  l No!  no!  no!  Oh,  Evelyn!  Evelyn!  Evelyn! 
Dear  child,  where  are  you  if” 


Maggie  Brien  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

“Alas!  what  a wretch  I am,  to  have  made  this  mis- 
take!” cried  Mr.  St.  Clair.  “But  I’ll  find  your  Evelyn. 
I’ll  go  for  a horse.  I’ll  take  this  child  hack.  Don't  cry, 
little  girl.  I won't  rest  till  I find  your  Evelyn;”  and  lie 
rushed  from  the  house,  almost  knocking  down  several 
children  in  the  passageway  — the  8timpcctt  children  ; 
for  Obadiah,  Debby,  and  little  Cordelia  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  noise,  aud  had  come  down  in  their  night- 
gowns. 

But  the  lost  Evelyn  was  near,  aud  coming  nearer  every 
moment.  You  will  remember  that  Maggie's  mother,  Mrs. 
Brien,  was  to  send  for  Maggie  to  come  and  visit  her.  The 
man  whom  she  sent  went  back  and  told  her  that  he  could 
not  find  Maggie,  and  that  her  grandmother  was  afraid 
she  had  been  stolen  from  the  station.  Mrs.  Brien  hired  a 
horse  and  wagon,  and  drove  to  the  station,  and  inquired 
of  the  station-master.  A stable-boy  who  stood  near  told 
her  he  saw  a little  girl  who  looked  like  Maggie  riding  off 
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in  a buggy  with  a man,  and  that  the  man  hired  the  buggy 
to  go  to  Gilead. 

“The  wretch!”  cried  Mrs.  Brien;  “to  be  stealing  away 
my  child ! 1 will  keep  on  to  Gilead.  I will  follow  him 

up.” 

“I  wish  you  would  let  this  little  girl  ride  with  you  to 
Gilead,”  said  the  station-master.  “ She  has  been  waiting 
a long  time  for  some  one  to  call  and  take  her  to  Mr.  Stimp- 
celt’s,  and  Mr.  Stimpcett  will  help  you  find  your  Maggie.” 

He  then  bn  night  out  a slender,  flaxen-haired  little  girl, 
ami  placed  her  in  Mrs.  Brien’s  wagon.  This  child  was 
Evelyn  Odell,  and  Mrs.  Brien  took  her  to  Gilead. 

It  happened  that  they  reached  Mr.  Stimpcett’s  just  as 
Moses  was  driving  into  the  yard  with  his  father's  horse 
and  cart,  and  they  three.  Mrs.  Brh?n,  Moses,  aud  Evelyn, 
went  into  the  house  together. 
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Scarcely  had  they  entered  before  Mr.  Stimpcett,  and  j 
then  Mr.  St.  Clair,  arrived  in  haste,  each  with  a horse  and 
wagon.  Mr.  Stimpcett  rushed  in  to  get  Ins  wife,  and  Mr.  ^ 
St.  Clair  to  get  Maggie.  There  they  found  Mrs.  Stimpcett  J 
with  her  arms  around  Moses,  Mrs.  Odell  with  hers  around 
Evelyn,  and  Mrs.  Brien  with  hers  around  Maggie;  and 
there  were  huggings  and  kissings  and  laughings  and  cry-  j 
ings,  and  it  was,  “Oh,  you  dear!"  and,  “Oh,  you  dar-  [ 
ling!"  and  “ Oh,  my  child!"  and,  oh  other  things!  Grand-  j 
ma  held  the  Sudden  Remedy  bottle,  looking  at  Moses’s 
legs  as  if  not  quite  sure  yet  that  they  did  not  need  some  . 
of  it  rubbed  on,  while  Obadiah,  aud  Deborah,  and  little  j 
Cordelia  stood  staring  and  sniffling  and  smiling,  now  and  i 
then  wiping  their  eyes  witli  their  niglit-gowu  sleeves. 

“Will  nobody  hug  me  ?”  cried  Mr.  Stimpcett  Upon  j 
this  little  Cordelia  climbed  into  his  arms,  and  they  two  . 
hugged  each  other. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  told  his  part  of  the  story,  Moses  his  part,  . 
and  Mrs.  Brien  her  part. 

“After  all,"  said  Mr.  Stimpcett,  “ Mr.  St.  Clair  did  not 
bring  back  the  meal !" 

THE  FAIRY  PAINTERS. 

THE  Fairy  Queen  had  built  herself  a palace  of  gold  and 
crystal.  The  rooms  were  hung  with  tapestry  of  rose 
leaves,  and  the  floors  were  carpeted  with  moss.  The 
great  hall  was  the  grandest  part  of  all.  The  ceiling  was 
made  of  mother-of-pearl,  arid  the  walls  of  ivory,  and  the 
lights  which  hung  from  the  roof  sparkled  with  diamonds. 
These  ivory  walls  were  to  be  covered  with  paintings;  so 
the  Queen  called  the  fairy  artists,  and  bade  them  all  paint  j 
a picture  for  her  by  a certain  day.  “ He  whose  picture  is 
best,"  she  said,  “shall  paint  my  hall,  to  his  everlasting 
renown,  and  I will  raise  him,  besides,  to  the  highest  fairy 
honors."  The  youngest  of  the  fairy  painters  was  Tinta- 
bel.  He  could  draw  a face  so  exquisite,  that  it  was  happi- 
ness only  to  gaze  at  it,  or  so  sad  that  no  one  could  see  it 
without  tears.  No  fairy  longed  as  he  did  for  the  glory 
and  renown  of  painting  the  Queen's  palace. 

He  wandered  out  into  the  wood  to  dream  his  idea  into  j 
loveliness  before  he  wrought  it  with  his  hand.  “Never 
shall  be  picture  like  my  picture,"  he  said  aloud;  “I  will 
steal  the  colors  of  heaven,  and  trace  spirit  forms."  But 
Orgolino,  that  wicked  fairy,  heard  him.  Now  Orgolino 
painted  very  grandly.  He  could  draw  wild  and  strong 
and  terrible  beings,  which  thrilled  the  gazer  with  wonder 
and  awe.  Of  all  his  rivals  he  feared  Tintabel  only.  So, 
when  he  saw  him  alone  in  the  ‘wood,  he  rejoiced  wicked- 
ly, and  said,  “Now  I will  rid  myself  of  a foe;"  and  he 
flew  down  upon  the  poor  Tintabel,  and  being  a more 
powerful  fairy,  lie  caught  him,  and  pinned  his  wings  to- 
gether with  magic  thorns,  and  fastened  him  down  with 
them  among  the  fungus  and  toad  stools  of  the  damp  wood. 
Then  he  flew  away  exulting,  and  painted  day  and  night. 
It  was  a magnificent  picture,  with  stately  figures,  power- 
ful and  triumphant,  and  Orgolino’s  heart  swelled  with 
pride  at  his  work,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “ I might  have 
loft  that  poor  wretch  alone.  The  weakling  could  do 
nothing  like  this." 

Meanwhile  Tintabel  cried  bitterly,  because  his  hope  was 
lost,  his  praise  would  never  he  heard  among  the  fairies, 
and  the  beauty  lie  hod  hoped  to  create  he  should  never 
see.  The  elf  that  lived  in  the  toad-stool  looked  up  as  the 
tears  fell  upon  him,  and  gathered  them  up  from  liis  fun- 
gous coat,  where  they  sparkled  like  dew. 

“What  sweet  water!"  he  said. 

“ Alas!”  sighed  Tintabel — “ alas  for  my  vanished  hopes! 
Oh ! how  lovely  should  my  picture  have  been,  and  now  I 
am  bound  down  hero  to  uselessness and  he  could  not 
feel  the  pain  of  his*  bruised  and  bound  wings  because  of 
the  puiu  at  his  heart.  The  elf  in  the  toad-stool  looked  up 
and  said, 


“ Fairy,  paint  me  a picture,  here  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  toad-stool,  for  I have  never  seen  one." 

Tintabel  stopped  his  wailing  to  think  how  wretched 
was  the  elf  who  had  never  seen  a picture. 

“Ah!  elf,”  he  said,  “I  have  neither  pencil  nor  colors. 
How  can  I paint  ?*’ 

But  the  elf  pointed  to  one  of  the  thorns  which  fastened 
Tintabel's  wings.  The  end  was  long,  so  that  the  fairy 
could  reach  it. 

“ There  is  a pencil,"  said  the  elf;  and  the  artist’s  long- 
ing came  upon  the  fairy,  and  he  seized  the  thorn.  Poor 
hurt  wings!  how  they  quivered  and  pained  as  the  point 
of  their  fastenings  pressed  hither  and  thither  over  the 
surface  of  the  toad-stool,  and  crushed  and  dragged  and 
rent  them  in  its  course!  But  the  thorn  had  a magic  in 
it,  and  Tintabel  found  it  possessed  more  than  fairy  power. 
The  sharper  liis  pain,  the  more  perfect  the  stroke  he  could 
make.  As  the  delicate  film  of  the  wing  was  tom.  the 
rainbow  tints  dropped  off,  and  gave  him  lovelier  colors 
than  the  hues  of  heaven ; and  the  elf  held  up  his  tears  as 
water  for  the  painting.  He  painted  his  remembrance  of 
fairy -land  and  his  weariness  of  earth. 

When  the  appointed  day  came,  the  Fairy  Queen  called 
her  painters  together.  The  great  hall  was  filled  with 
them,  but  of  all  the  pictures  none  was  so  great  as  Orgoli 
no’s.  He  had  painted  ‘ ‘ The  Triumph  of  Strength. " Then 
said  the  Queen,  “ Where  is  Tintabel  ?"  and  no  one  knew. 

“He  has  not  cared  to  obey  your  Majesty’s  command," 
said  Orgolino. 

But  the  Queen  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  said,  4 ' Tinta- 
bel must  l>e  found." 

Then  ull  the  fairies  went  in  search  of  him.  Soon  one 
returned  and  said,  “Tintabel  is  bound  in  the  wood  among 
the  fungus  and  toad -stools,  and  before  him  is  a picture 
more  beautiful  than  any  fairy  ever  saw.” 

“ Come,"  said  the  Queen ; and  her  subjects  followed  her 
to  the  wood. 

There,  on  the  white  toad-stool’s  top,  was  a tiny  picture, 
lovelier  and  grander  at  once  than  any  fancy  could  dream, 
and  it  showed  “The  Triumph  of  Pain.” 

Then  Orgolino  was  turned  out  into  the  wood  among 
the  cold  and  creeping  things,  and  Tintabel  was  taken  to 
great  honor. 

A WIDE  AWAKE  RUSSIAN  SENTRY. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

EIGHTY  or  ninety  years  ago,  when  the  Russians  had  a 
good  many  wars  upon  their  hands,  their  best  general 
was  Marshal  Alexander  Suvorotf,  whose  name  is  still 
famous  in  Russia.  Any  old  soldier  you  meet  there  will 
tell  you  plenty  of  stories  about  him,  and  strange  enough 
stories  too,  for  lie  was  a very  curious  kind  of  man.  In 
the  coldest  weather,  when  even  the  hardiest  soldiers  were 
wrapping  themselves  up,  lie  would  go  about  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  just  as  if  it  were  summer;  and  very  often  lie  would 
be  up  before  any  one  else  in  the  camp  was  astir,  and  startle 
the  first  officer  whom  he  sa\v  coming  out  of  his  tent  by 
crowing  like  a rooster  as  loud  as  lie  could,  just  as  if  to 
say,  “You  ought  to  have  been  out  before.”  Then,  too. 
Count  and  General  though  he  was,  dining  with  the  Em- 
press herself  almost  every  week,  and  going  about  the  pal- 
ace as  he  pleased,  he  dressed  as  plainly  as  any  ]>easant,  and 
slept  on  straw  like  a common  soldier.  Once  or  twice  the 
palace  servants,  seeing  this  untidy  little  fellow  coming  up 
to  the  grand  entrance,  took  him  for  a tramp,  and  wanted  to 
drive  him  away ; but  they  soon  found  out  that  that  would 
not  do. 

Another  of  his  queer  ways  was  to  try  and  puzzle  any 
one  he  met.  by  asking  him  all  sorts  of  strange  questions, 
such  as  how  many  stars  there  were  in  the  sky,  how  many 
drops  of  water  in  the  sea.  and  so  forth.  He  did  puzzle  a 
good  many  people  in  this  way,  but  once  or  twice  he  got 
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an  answer  quite  as  smart  as  his  questions,  and  that  was 
just  what  lie  liked. 

One  day  a soldier  came  to  him  with  a dispatch,  and  Su- 
vorotf,  seeing  that  he  was  quite  a young,  simple-looking 
fellow,  thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  try  his  hand 
upon  him.  • 

“ How  many  fish  are  there  in  the  sea  ?”  he  asked. 

“Just  exactly  as  many  as  haven’t  been  caught  yet,” 
answered  the  lad  at  once. 

The  General  was  rather  taken  aback,  but  he  went  on, 
nevertheless : 

“ If  you  were  in  a besieged  town,  without  food,  how 
would  you  supply  yourself  f” 

“ From  the  enemy.” 

“ How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  moon  ?” 

“Two  of  your  Excellency’s  forced  marches.” 

Suvoroff  smiled  and  looked  pleased,  for  he  was  very 
proud  of  being  able  to  move  his  men  so  quickly,  and  had 
won  many  a victory  by  it. 

“Which  of  your  officers  do  you  like  best  f”  was  the 
next  question. 

‘ * Captain  Masloff . ” 

Now  this  Captain  Masloff  happened  to  lx-  a very  hand- 
some young  fellowr,  w hile  Suvoroff  himself  was  frightful- 
ly ugly,  so  he  thought  he  would  catch  the  soldier  in  a 
trap  by  asking  him,  “ What’s  the  difference  betweem  your 
captain  and  myself  ?” 

" Why,”  said  the  soldier,  looking  slyly  at  him,  “my 
captain  can’t  make  me  a corporal,  but  your  Excellency 
lias  only  to  say  the  word.” 

The  General  burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  said,  “Well,  then,  I do  say  the  word: 
you’re  a corporal  from  this  day  forth,  and  a right  good 
one  you'll  make.  If  I can  llnd  another  man  as  smart  as 
you.  I'll  make  him  a sergeant.” 

Two  or  three  months  after  this  adventure,  Suvoroff  and 
his  army  were  down  on  the  Lower  Danube,  keeping  watch 
over  the  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  hardest  winter  that 
had  been  known  in  that  country  for  many  a year.  But 
of  course,  being  Russians,  they  didn’t  mind  that  much, 
and  Suvoroff  went  about  in  the  snow  and  the  frost  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  cold  was. 

Well,  one  bitter  night  in  the  beginning  of  January,  the 
old  General  was  making  the  round  of  the  camp,  as  usual, 
to  see  that  his  sentinels  were  all  keeping  good  watch  at 
the  outposts,  when  suddenly  lie  came  upon  a sentry  w’lio 
seemed  to  have  got  the  coldest  place  of  all,  for  he  was 
right  down  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  cold 
wind  blowing  through  him  as  if  it  would  cut  him  in  two. 

“ Good-evening,  brother,”  said  the  General,  speaking  as 
if  he  were  only  a common  soldier  too. 

“ Good -evening,”  answered  the  sentinel,  pretending 
not  to  know  him,  although  he  had  recognised  the  Gener- 
al’s voice  in  a moment. 

“Plenty  of  stars  out  to-night,”  went  on  Suvoroff,  look- 
ing up  at  the  frosty  sky.  “Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
of  them  there  are  altogether  ?” 

“Just  wait  a bit,  and  I'll  count,”  said  the  soldier,  quite 
coolly.  And  forthwith  he  began:  “One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,”  and  so  on,  as  if  he  were  never  going  to 
leave  off. 

At  first  Suvoroff  was  rather  amused  at  his  smartness ; 
but  he  soon  found  the  game  getting  much  too  cold  to  be 
pleasant,  for  he  was  in  his  usual  light  dress,  while  the 
sentry  at  least  had  on  a good  thick  frieze  coat.  Keener 
and  keener  blew  the  bitter  night  wind,  till  the  poor  old 
General  felt  as  if  he  should  never  be  warm  again.  For  a 
while  he  bore  up  manfully,  hoping  the  soldier  would  get 
tired  and  leave  off;  but  when  the  man  got  up  to  a thou- 
sand, and  was  still  counting  uway  as  if  he  meant  to  keep 
it  up  all  night,  Suvoroff  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“ What’s  your  name,  my  fine  fellow  i"  asked  he.  as  well 
as  his  chattering  teeth  would  let  him. 


“Vasili  [Basil]  Pushkin,”*  answered  the  soldier,  “pri- 
vate in  the  Seventh  Foot.” 

“Very  good,”  said  the  Marshal;  “I  won’t  forget  you. 
Good-night.” 

The  next  morning  Pushkin  was  sent  for  to  the  General’s 
quarters ; and  Suvoroff,  turning  to  his  staff  officers,  said : 
“Gentlemen,  here's  a man  whom  I tried  to  fool  last 
night,  but  I met  my  match,  and  something  more.  1 said 
I'd  make  any  man  a sergeant  who  was  smart  enough  for 
that,  and  I must  keep  my  word.” 

And  he  did  so  that  very  day. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WREN. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

IN  a certain  wild  but  beautiful  country  place,  far  from 
Ibis  great  city,  stood  a little  white  cottage  all  by  itself, 
there  being  no  other  house  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  over 
which,  in  summer-time,  the  wild  rose  vines  clambered 
until  they  reached  the  very  chimuey,  where,  clinging  to 
the  red  bricks,  they  Hung  out  in  merry  triumph  slender 
flower- laden  branches  like  pennons  on  the  breeze.  Un- 
der the  cottage  eaves  some  swallows  built  their  nests  every 
spring,  and  to  the  garden  came,  as  soon  as  the  yellow  and 
white  honeysuckles  and  blue  larkspurs  and  many-colored 
four-o'clocks  bloomed,  myriads  of  humming-birds,  looking 
like  rubies,  and  diamonds,  and  opals,  and  emeralds,  and 
topazes,  and  sapphires,  that  had  taken  to  themselves  wings, 
and  flown  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  living 
gems  in  this  lovely  spot.  In  the  autumn,  when  the 
leaves,  dressed  in  their  gayest  dress,  were  bidding  farewell 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  wind  and  each  other,  hundreds 
of  robin-redbreasts — “God’s  birds” — hopped  like  little 
ilames  about  the  ground,  and  in  a hollow  tree  near  the 
cottage  door  a pretty  red-brown  wren  and  his  mate  had 
found  shelter  for  a long  time,  and  reared  several  broods. 
As  for  the  saucy,  chattering,  busy,  fearless  sparrows,  they 
had  feather-lined  nests  wherever  a sparrow's  nest  could  lie 
placed,  and  that  is  almost  everywhere — on  the  pump,  be- 
hind the  wood-pile,  in  the  barn,  among  the  trees— and 
these  nests  they  never  forsook  all  the  year  round.  What 
wonder  that  the  cottage  was  called  Bird  House,  and  the 
dear  wee  girl  whose  home  it  was  answered  to  the  name  of 
Birdie  ? No  brothers  or  sisters  had  the  innocent,  blue- 
eyed child,  and,  save  the  birds,  no  little  friends.  But  they 
loved  her  dearly,  and  were  always  near  her;  so  she  never 
grew  lonely,  but  was  happy  and  contented  from  morning 
until  night.  At'carly-dawn,  when  a soft  light  in  the  east- 
ern sky  told  that  the  sun  was  coming,  they  tapped  on  her 
window-panes  to  waken  her;  and  when  she  appeared  at 
the  cottage  door,  they  flew  to  meet  her,  lighting  on  her 
fair  head,  her  shoulders,  her  outstretched  hands,  with 
loud,  sweet,  twittering  welcomes.  Even  strange  birds  just 
passing  that  way  would  join  the  merry  throng,  and  joy- 
fully ami  gratefully  partake  of  the  crumbs  the  dear  one 
scattered  for  her  friends.  And  often  at  night,  when 
Birdie  awoke  from  a pleasant  dream,  and  found  her 
room  filled  with  the  silver  of  the  moon,  she  would  hear 
the  sparrows  and  swallows  say — still  dreaming  they — 
Birdie,  sweet  Birdie!” 

She  had  learned  their  language  when  she  was  but  a babe, 
and  knew  when  they  were  glad  or  sad ; when  they  praised 
or  scolded;  when  they  gave  warning  that  the  spirits  of 
the  storm  were  abroad ; when  they  said  to  their  young, 
“Courage,  little  ones;  it  is  time  to  try  your  wings”;  when 
they  softly  chirped,  “To  sleep,  to  sleep”;  and  when  they 
sang  songs  of  love  or  farewell. 

And  so  it  happened  that  she  understood  every  word  of 
the  sting  that  the  wren  sang  to  her  that  winter  afternoon. 
The  snow  had  been  falling,  and  the  sunshine  was  just 

* All  purely  Russian  nnmret  end  either  in  “off"  or  “in,”  the  “ski's” 
being  all  Polish,  and  the  " ko's”  all  Cutback. 
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coming  back,  when  she  went  out  in  the  garden,  in  her 
Little  Red  Riding-hood  cloak,  to  share  her  bread  with  the 
sparrows  and  snow-birds.  Around  her  they  flew,  utter- 
ing cries  of  joy,  when  suddenly  the  wren,  forgetting  liis 
shyness,  appeared  among  them ; and  this  is  the  song  he 
sang: 

“In  the  time  of  violets, 

When  the  Spring  came  dancing 
O’er  the  meadow,  through  the  wood, 

SiinlHjaiiiM  round  her  glancing — 

1 Birdie's  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

Sweet,’  sang  the  swallow, 

• And  where’er  her  footsteps  roaui, 

I will  follow,  follow.’ 

“ When  the  roses  bloomed  and  blushed, 

• And  the  fragrant  Slimmer 

Kisses  warm  and  sparkling  smiles 
Gave  to  each  new-comer — 

* Birdie's  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,’ 

Sang  the  blackbird  elearly; 

4 Sweet  os  daisy-buds,  and  1 
Love  her  dearly,  dearly.’ 

44 When  the  autumn  leaves  liegan 
Gold  and  crimson  turning, 

Robin-Redbreast  sang — his  breast 
Bright  as  sunset  burning — 

4 Birdie’s  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

Sweet  as  dewy  clover, 

And  her  praises  shall  be  snug 
All  the  wido  world  over.’ 

44  Wrens  and  sparrows — nil  the  birds, 

Dear,  that  fly  above  thee, 

For  thy  gentle  words  and  ways, 

For  thy  Itcauty,  love  thee. 

Birdie  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  — 

Happy  be  forever! 

While  the  birds  can  guard  thee,  sweet, 

Harm  shall  reach  thee  never.” 


"Thank  you.  dear  wren — thunk 
you,  dear  birds,”  said  Birdie,  with 
tear**  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
when  the  song  was  ended ; and  she 
went  away  to  her  own  little  room 
and  said  a prayer  of  thankfulness. 

And  from  that  time  the  child's 
heart  was  lighter  than  ever,  and 
she  sang  all  day  long  like  a tune- 
ful inocking-bind,  blending  all  the 
sweet  strains  of  her  friends  in  one 
delightful  song,  until  winter  passed 
away,  and  the  snow  melted,  and 
the  snow-drop  peeped  out  of  the 
ground,  and  said,  timidly,  “ I am 
here : spare  ine,  O Wind  !”  and 
while  the  spring  covered  the  earth 
with  daisies  and  dandelions  and 
May  buds  and  brave  honest  grass, 
and  flung  delicate  blossoms  all  over 
the  orchards.  Then  came  the  sum- 
mer once  more,  and  started  mill- 
ions of  lovely  “green  things  a-grow- 
ing/'and  filled  the  trees  with  thou- 
sands of  joyous  young  birds. 

And  one  glowing  July  day.  early 
in  the  morning,  Birdie  wandered  off 
to  the  woods,  os  she  had  often  done 
before,  to  look  for  wild  flowers,  and 
gather  some  green  food  for  her 
feathered  pets.  “ I'll  be  buck  again 
in  a little  while,  mamma,”  she  said, 
as  she  left  the  cottage.  But  the 
hours  went  by,  and  noon  came,  and 
she  had  not  returned. 

“Where  is  my  little  maid?" 
called  her  father,  cheerily,  as  lie 
came  in  to  dinner  from  the  field  where  he  had  been  work- 
ing; hut  no  little  maid  replied. 

"She  has  gone  for  bird  weeds  and  flowers,”  said  her 
mother.  “She  will  he  here  in  a few  moments.'1 

But  the  dinner  was  oaten,  and  the  father  went  back  to 
his  work,  and  still  no  Birdie  came. 

The  clock  struck  one— struck  two — struck  three,  and 
then,  her  heart  growing  heavier  and  heavier  at  every 
step,  the  frightened  mother  started  out  to  look  for  her 
darling.  North,  south,  east,  west,  half  a mile  each  way 
from  the  cottage,  she  ran,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to 
call,  "Birdie!  Birdie!”  hut  only  the  echoes  answered  her 
call.  At  last  to  the  field  where  her  husband  was  work- 
ing she  flew.  “Leave  the  plough,”  she  cried,  wringing 
her  hands,  "and  look  for  the  child.” 

North,  east,  south,  west,  a mile  each  way  from  his 
home,  went  the  father,  shouting,  "Birdie!  Birdie,  little 
maid!”  and  the  echoes  repeated,  “Birdie!  Birdie,  little 
maid!”  hut  no  other  sound  he  heard  except  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  and  the  whir  of  insect  wings.  The  sun  was 
beginning  to  sink  in  the  west  when,  tired  and  heart -sick, 
lie  came  back  again.  " Perhaps  she  is  there  now,”  he 
thought,  a ray  of  hope  lighting  up  his  face  as  he  neared 
the  garden  gate;  hut  a glance  at  his  wife's  tearful  eyes  as 
she  conic  to  meet,  him  told  him  he  had  hoped  in  vain. 
“I’ll  saddle  the  horse  and  ride  to  the  village,”  he  said, 
“and  every  father  there  will  join  me  in  the  search  for 
my  child.  And  we'll  find  her,  never  fear.” 

" God  grant  that  you  muy— and  alive!” sobbed  the  poor 
mother.  “My  darling!  oh,  my  darling!” 

At  that  moment  a flock  of  birds  came  in  sight — so  large 
a flock  that,  wheeling  around  the  head  of  the  sorrowing 
mother,  it  almost  shut  out  from  her  the  light  of  day. 

Round  and  round  her  the  birds  circled,  uttering  strange, 
eager  sounds;  then  flew  away  a short  distance,  to  return 
with  louder  calls  than  ever. 
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grains.  In  Egypt  and  India  they  do  much  injury  to  tho 
vast  tracts  of  sugar-cane,  the  thick  growth  affording  them 
excellent  hiding-places  and  shelter  against  attack. 

It  is  said  that  wild  hogs  will  not  attack  a man  unless 
hunted  or  enraged ; but  as  they  are  not  only  daring,  but 
also  very  cautious  and  watchful,  they  suspect  the  least 
approach  to  Ik*  offensive,  and  proceed  to  defend  themselves. 

The  sow  guards  her  little  ones  with  great  care,  and  be- 
comes wild  with  fury  if  they  are  touched.  She  will  run 
with  great  speed  if  she  hears  them  call,  and  few  hunters 
have  succeeded  in  capturing  young  specimens  without 
first  killing  the  parent.  A man  once  riding  through  a 
forest  in  Germany  came  upon  two  little  wild  pigs  which 
had  strayed  into  the  pathway.  Delighted  with  his  prize, 
he  rolled  the  piggies  in  his  horse-blanket,  sprang  to  his 
saddle,  and  hastened  on  his  road.  But  the  smothered 
squealing  of  her  babies  reached  the  ears  of  the  mother, 
and  the  man  soon  heard  a loud  grunting.  On  turning 
round  he  saw  a furious  sow,  with  gleaming  eyes,  coining 
after  him  at  full  speed.  Being  unarmed,  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  fling  the  little  pigs  on  the  ground,  and  ride  for 
his  life. 

The  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  even  the  sly  fox  are  terrible 
enemies  of  wild  hogs,  for  with  patience  and  cunning 
watchfulness  they  often  succeed  in  making  off  with  very 
young  pigs,  which  form  a most  savory  repast. 

Wild-boar  hunting  has  been  held  for  ages  os  a royal 
sport,  ami  in  former  times  no  banquet  was  considered 
perfect  unless  the  table  was  graced  by  a boar's  head. 
Kings  and  emperors  rode  to  the  hunt  in  those  days  with 
numerous  followers  and  huntsmen,  all  armed  with  the 
cross-bow  and  boar-spear,  in  search  of  this  royal  game. 
At  present  wild-boar  hunting  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  Germany ; but  in  India  it  is  a favorite  sport,  as  the 
boar  of  that  country  is  the  largest  and  liercest  of  any  in 
the  world,  not  fearing  even  the  tiger,  its  savage  compan- 
ion of  the  jungles.  Stories  are  told  of  dead  boars  and  ti- 
gers being  found  together,  each  beuring  the  marks  of  a 
terrible  and  evenly  balanced  light. 

In  India  lK»ars  are  hunted  on  horseback,  the  chief  wea- 
pon used  being  a spear  with  a stout  two-edged  blade. 
A horse  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to  this  sport,  and 
must  possess  great  fleetness  of  foot,  as  the  boar  is  a very 

have  been  extiuct  in  that 
country.  They  are  still 
found  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  are 
very  numerous  in  Ger- 
many and  the  wild  jungles 
of  India.  They  are  also 
found  in  Poland.  Southern 
Husain,  and  Africa.  Du 
Cbaillu,  the  African  trav- 
eller, mentions  encounter- 
ing a hideous  red-haired 
wild  hog  in  the  wondrous 
equatorial  forests  of  the 
“dark  continent."  Not- 
withstanding its  size  it  was 
tremendously  savage,  and 
very  agile,  jumping  and 
running  like  a cat. 

Wild  hogs  are  gregari- 
ous. and  arc  found  in  herds. 

They  are  fond  of  living 
near  water,  in  which  they 
like  to  roll  and  wallow: 
indeed,  a bath  appears  al- 
most indispensable  to  them, 
as  they  will  sometimes  t rav- 
el miles  to  obtain  it.  Their 
food  consists  of  roots,  nuts, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 


“They  miss  her,”  said  the  father,  who  was  just  about 
to  mount  his  horse.  **  They  have  come  to  be  fed.” 

“They  have  come  to  lead  us  to  her, ’’cried  his  wife,  her 
whole  face  growing  glad  and  bright.  “Look  at  them! 
They  an*  asking  us  to  follow.” 

And  the  birds  turned  as  she  made  a few  steps  forward, 
and  flew  slowly  before  her.  To  a narrow  path  up  the 
nearest  hill  they  led— so  narrow  that  the  horse  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  the  father,  who  in  his  impatience  had 
ridden  on  in  front,  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  follow 
on  foot.  Over  the  hill  and  across  a bridge  that  spanned  a 
wide  stream  they  went,  then  up  some  steep  rocks,  and 
down,  down  into  a tiny  green  valley,  from  which  anoth- 
er flock  of  birds  arose  with  welcoming  cries ; and  there,  in 
a little  cave,  imprisoned  by  a huge  stone  that  had  fallen 
from  the  rock  above  across  its  mouth,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
around  her  black  with  watching  birds,  sat  Birdie,  her  lit- 
tle hands  patiently  folded  in  her  lap,  a smile  ou  her  pale 
lips,  and  faith  shining  from  her  heaven-blue  eyes.  And 
for  once — her  heart  beiug  full  to  overflowing  with  love 
for  her  wee  daughter,  and  gratitude  to  the  good  God  and 
them— the  mother  too  understood  the  language  of  the 
birds  as  they  sang, 

**  Birdie,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

Happy  l>e  forever! 

While  the  birds  can  guard  thee,  sweet, 

Harm  shall  reach  thee  never.” 


WILD  BOARS. 

THE  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  beasts. 

Although  it  belongs  to  the  same  great  family  as  the 
lazy,  good-natured  pig  that  lies  in  utter  contentment  in 
the  farmer’s  pen,  it  is  an  altogether  different  creature,  and 
few  animals  are  so  difficult  to  hunt. 

In  appearance  it  has  the  same  general  characteristics  as 
domestic  swine,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  larger,  cov- 
ered with  coarser  bristles,  has  fiery,  glowing  eyes,  and  is 
armed  with  two  terrible  tusks,  sometimes  ten  inches  long, 
with  which  it  can  inflict  dangerous  wounds. 

Formerly  wild  boars  roamed  in  great  numl>ers  through  ! 
the  forests  of  Great  Britain,  but  for  many  years  they  | 


A WILD  BOAR  AT  BAY. 
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rapid  runner.  The  time  chosen  for  the  hunt  is  at  day-  j 
break,  as  the  boar  has  probably  been  eating  sugar-cane  or 
other  food  all  night,  and  is  sleepy  and  heavy  in  the  morn-  j 
ing,  and  less  capable  of  a long  run.  Savage  and  powerful  j 
dogs  are  used  in  the  chase,  which  often  prove  serviceable  : 
in  bringing  the  beast  to  bay.  For  dogs  the  boar  has  a 
most  violent  hatred,  and  will  rush  at  them  blindly  often,  | 
with  its  superior  strength  and  formidable  tusks  overpow- 
ering them,  unless  the  hunter  be  near  to  use  a spear  or 
send  a bullet  through  its  heart. 

In  this  country  the  hog  was  unknown  originally  in  a 
natural  condition,  having  been  introduced  by  settlers  from 
the  Old  World;  and  tho  wild  boar  in  our  Western  and 
Southern  States,  and  in  Canada,  is  merely  the  domestic 
animal  relapsed  into  a primitive  state  of  wild  ferocity. 


TAKING— NOT  STEALING. 

BY  HANNAH  SHEPPARD. 

■“  OO  that's  your  game,  is  it,  my  lads  ? Guess  I can 

O help  you  a bit.  I'll  try,  anyhow,  if  it’s  only  for  the 
love  I bore  your  fathers  before  you.  And  you're  fine 
fellows  too;  hut  you've  got  a wrong  twist  somewhere,  or 
you'd  never  in  the  world  do  such  a thing  as  that.”  And 
quickening  his  step  at  the  close  of  his  soliloquy,  “Cap- 
tain Dan,”  as  he  was  called,  came  up  behind  two  boys 
who  were  standing  in  front  of  the  principal  fruit  and  j 
candy  store  of  the  busy  town  of  Hamilton. 

A large  bag  of  pea- nuts,  with  many  other  things,  was 
displayed  outside  under  the  window,  and  the  old  man’s 
attention  had  been  attracted  by  seeing  the  elder  of  the  ^ 
boys  carelessly  pick  up  a nut  as  he  chatted  with  his  com- 
panion, who  soon  followed  his  example.  Evidently  nei-  ; 
ther  one  had  any  thought  of  doing  wrong  as  they  stood 
eating  the  nuts  and  crushing  the  shells  in  their  fingers. 

They  started  as  he  laid  a hand  heavily  upon  the  shoul-  f 
der  of  each,  but  answered  his  greeting  so  cordially  that 
it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  warm  friends.  He  stopped 
them,  as.  linking  their  arms  in  his,  they  began  to  turn 
him  around,  by  saying:  “Going  toward  borne,  are  ye  i 
Well,  I don't  mind  if  I do  go  a piece  with  you  after  a bit, 
if  you'll  go  down  to  the  shore  first,  for  I want  to  take  an- 
other look  at  that  vessel  I had  a sight  of  a good  hour  ago, 
and  sec*  if  I can  find  out  where  she  hails  from.  There'll 
lx*  a fine  sunset,  too,  with  the  clouds  piled  like  yon”— as 
he  pointed  seaward.  “ I 'most  wonder  you’re  not  out  in 
the  Firefly.  How  is  it,  Dick  i"— turning  to  the  lad  on  his 
right  hand. 

“Why,  you  sec*.  Captain  Dan,"  replied  the  boy,  slow- 
ly. as  if  bringing  his  thoughts  back  from  a long  distance, 
“Ethel  wanted  Maurice  to  row  her  over  to  the  Island, 
though  I don't  think  be  knows  much  more  about  a boat 
than  May.*’ 

“Did  they  take  her  with  them?"  asked  the  captain, 
eagerly. 

“Yes,"  answered  Dick;  “and  I’m  sure  mamma  would 
not  have  let  her  go  if  she'd  been  at  home.  But  she  was 
out  riding  with  papa,  and  May  begged  so  hard  that  Ethel 
would  take  lier  in  spite  of  all  I could  say." 

“Oh,  well,  there's  no  great  harm  done  that  I know  of,” 
quoth  Captain  Dan,  “though  I'm  free  to  confess  that  I , 
don’t  think  your  cousin  knows  as  much  of  boats  as  he  ► 
does  of  his  books.  However,  as  you  feel  uneasy,  we'll 
wait  about  the  landing  till  they  come,  and  they  can  climb  1 
the  cliff  with  us  if  they  like.  Many’s  the  time  little  ‘May  I 
bird'  has  gone  up  it  on  niv  shoulder,  little  pet!"  Then, 
as  lie  noticed  how  intently  Dick  was  watching,  he  added. 

“ They'll  surely  he  back  before  long,  and  it  won’t  hurt  us 
to  talk  lien*  awhile,  'specially  as  I’ve  a word  to  say  to 
you,  my  hearties.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  responded  Dick,  good-humoredly ; 
“for  you  know  Tlieo  and  I like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  you  spin  us  a yarn — eh,  Theo  <" 


“Yes,  indeed,”  chimed  in  Theodore  Murray,  giving  a 
vigorous  kick  to  a stone  which  lay  in  the  captain's  path. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  shore,  and  after  look- 
ing off  toward  the  Island  and  seeing  nothing  of  their  boat, 
they  all  sat  down  on  a rock,  which  seemed  almost  as 
though  it  might  have  been  shaped  for  a seat,  only  that  it 
was  rather  roughly  finished. 

“You  really  needn't  look  so  anxious,  my  boy.”  said 
Captain  Dan,  turning  to  Dick,  “for  I don’t  think  your 
party  could  possibly  come  to  harm.  Why,  the  water  is 
os  smooth  os  glass,  and  we  can  see  them  the  moment  they 
round  the  corner  of  the  cove." 

“ If  Ethel  only  wasn’t  so  awfully  polite,”  groaned  Dick, 
“but  would  just  take  the  oars  herself.  I’d  not  mind  a bit, 
for  she  can  row  beautifully;  hut  Maurice  hasn't  an  idea 
how  to  manage  a boat,  though  lie’s  first  rate  on  land. 
We’re  all  ready  for  your  yarn,  though,  captain,  as  soon 
as  you've  got  your  breath  ready  to  begin  to  spin  it.” 

Captain  Dan  smiled,  half  sadly.  “It’s  no  ‘yarn'  to- 
night, my  lads.  But.  Dick,  what  would  you  call  a man 
who  took  what  didn't  belong  to  him  ?" 

“Why,  a thief,  of  course,”  answered  the  boy,  promptly. 

“ And  what  would  you  say  if  any  one  called  your  fa- 
thers son  a thief  f"  pursued  the  old  man. 

“Tell  lihn  he  lied  I"  exclaimed  Dick,  quickly,  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  confronting  his  questioner  with  flashing 
eyes.  “What  ever  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  Btrange 
talk  ?” 

“Sit  down  quietly  again,  and  I’ll  tell  you;  for  though 
I saw  both  you  and  Theo  helping  yourselves  to  whai 
didn’t  belong  to  you  this  afternoon,  yet  I never  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  call  you  thieves;  for  I suppose  you  would 
say  it  was  only  ‘taking,’  and  not  ‘stealing.'  " 

“What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Theodore,  who  had  been 
listening  in  silence,  but  with  a most  puzzled  face. 

“ Just  this — that  as  I walked  up  the  street  I saw  each  of 
you  take  a nut  or  so  from  the  bag  which  stands  in  front 
of  Mr.  Baker’s  store." 

“ Oh,"  said  Dick,  drawing  a long  breath  of  relief, “that 
was  all,  was  it  ?" 

"Why,  that  wasn't  stealing , Captain  Dan,”  broke  in 
Theodore,  eagerly. 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,"  observed  their  friend,  dryly. 
“I  didn't  know  you’d  paid  for  the  nuts,  or  I’d  not  have 
mentioned  the  matter.” 

“Paid  for  them!”  exclaimed  both  boys  at  once.  “Of 
course  we’d  not  paid  for  them ; but  then  that's  not  steal- 
ing, you  know,  for  we  only  each  took  one  or  two,  and  we 
were  right  there  in  open  sight.  It’s  a totally  different 
thing.” 

“ I beg  leave  to  differ  entirely  from  you,”  answered  the 
captain,  in  his  slow  way.  “ But  suppose  then'  ll  been  a 
water-melon  lying  there  on  the  step,  would  either  of  you 
have  carried  it  off  without  paying  for  it,  or  eaten  it  there, 
either  ?" 

“Of  course  not," said  Dick,  indignantly;  but  Theodore 
broke  in,  abruptly,  as  he  sprang  up,  his  cheeks  glowing 
with  shame: 

“ I never  thought  of  it  so  before ! Why,  it's  just  dread 
ful,  Dick;  for  Captain  Dan  is  right — we  were  stealing, 
though  we  never  meant  it.  Oh.  what  would  my  mother 
say  ?”  he  added,  with  a choke  in  his  voice. 

“I  don't  see  it  in  that  light  at  all.”  persisted  Dick,  stur- 
dily; “ it  was  only  a pea-nut  or  so,  and  we  didn't  do  it  ‘on 
the  sly,’  as  we  would  if  we'd  been  “stealing.’  as  you  say 
Why.  the  very  word  makes  me  mad  all  over" — doubling 
up  his  fists  as  he  puced  up  und  down  before  them,  now  and 
then- giving  himself  a shake  like  a great  dog. 

" Hold  on  a minute,  my  son,”  said  the  old  man,  gently, 
“and  I think  I can  make  it  clearer.  Suppose  a basket  of 
apples  was  standing  in  Smith’s  grocery  store.  On  my  way 
home  I stop  in  to  buy  a pound  of  tea,  and  while  it  is  being 
weighed  out  I pick  up  an  apple  to  eat.  You  drop  in  next 
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to  get  some  crackers,  and  you  take  one  while  waiting. 
Then  Theo’s  mother  sends  him  for  a pound  of  cheese,  and 
ho  also  helps  himself.  Others  follow  our  example,  and 
though  no  person  takes  more  than  a single  one,  yet  by 
night  the  basket  is  emptied,  without  a cent  of  profit  to  the 
grocer,  though  he  has  paid  the  farmer  for  them.  Yet  you 
say  we  have  not  been  stealing.  How  is  it?” 

The  color  had  been  slowly  mounting  in  Dick's  frank 
face  as  he  stood  before  his  friend  with  folded  arms,  and 
looking  far  out  to  sea.  But  the  instant  he  heard  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  speaker  concluded,  he  turned  and  said, 
impulsively:  “You're  right.  Captain  Dan,  and  I'm  all 
wrong.  It  is  stealing,  and  nothing  else,  just  as  you  said ; 
but  I never  thought  of  it  so  before,  and  it’s  just  dreadful. 
I can't  bear  to  think  of  it,  even  though  I've  hardly  ever 
done  it;  still,  the  part  I hate  just  the  worst  kind  is  that 
I’ve  done  it  at  all,  and  never  saw  the  harm  of  it  till  now.” 
"Tell  you  what,  Dick,”  exclaimed  Theodore,  hurriedly, 
“ I mean  to  go  in  and  tell  Hr.  Baker  about  it  on  my  way 
home  to-night : will  you  go  with  me  ?” 

“Of  course  I will;  and  we’ll  pay  him  for  everything 
we  can  possibly  remember.  But  I say,  old  fellow,  what  if 
Jack  Stretch  saw  us,  or  any  of  those  other  street  chaps? 
They  could  turn  the  tables  on  us  splendidly,  you  know, 
after  our  asking  them  to  go  to  Sunday -school  with  us. 
They’d  bo  likely  to  tell  us  we'd  borrowed  their  trade,  and 
would  say  we  needn’t  preach  to  them  again.” 

Theodore  looked  troubled,  and  then  brightened  some- 
what as  a happy  thought  struck  him.  “ I mean  to  tell  my 
mother  the  whole  thing  before  I go  to  sleep  this  night,”  lie 
said,  "and  I'm  sure  she'll  help  us  out.” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,”  observed  the  captain,  nodding 
his  head  with  a pleased  air.  “Your  mother’s  a wise  wo- 
man ; so  is  yours,  Dick,  and  I advise  you  to  adopt  the  same 
plan ; for  when  boys  get  too  old — or  too  something — to  talk 
over  their  troubles  and  their  pleasures  with  their  mothers, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  they're  going  wrong  somehow ; at 
least  that  has  always  been  my  experience.” 

“ But,  Captain  Dan,  there  are  lots  of  people  who  surely 
can't  look  at  this  thing  as  you  do,  and  as  we  do  too,  now 
that  you’ve  shown  us,”  remarked  Dick,  thoughtfully, 
“ for  I've  seen  men,  and  women  too,  pick  lip  little  things 
to  taste  in  the  stores,  and  never  seem  to  think  of  paying  for 
them.” 

The  old  man  sighed  wearily.  “ I know  it,  lad,”  he  an- 
swered; “and  I can  tell  you  more  than  that.  For  I’ve 
heard  of  some  cases — I hope  and  trust  they're  rare  ones, 
though — where  boarding-house  keepers  in  large  cities, 
who  were  poorly  off,  would  go  from  one  store  to  another, 
and  from  stand  to  stand  in  the  markets,  pricing  and  buy- 
ing in  a small  way,  while  all  the  time  they  would  be  pick- 
ing up  a nut  or  so  here,  an  apple  or  orange  there,  ora  few 
raisins  over  yonder,  and  in  this  manner  get  enough  for  a 
dessert,  till  their  tricks  came  to  be  well  known,  and  they 
were  watched  carefully.” 

“ How  dreadful !”  cried  the  boys. 

“And  perhaps,”  added  Theodore,  “they  began  as  we 
did,  without  thinking  auything  about  it,  and  I’m  ever  so 
much  obliged  to  you,  Captain  Dan,  for  telling  us.” 

"Yes,  indeed !”  struck  in  Dick,  earnestly,  giving  him- 
self a shake;  “ I see  it  exactly  now;  and  I don’t  mind  tell- 
ing mamma  about  it  half  so  much  as  I do  thinking  to  my- 
self that  I ever  did  such  a mean  thing,  don’t  you  see.” 
“Yea,”  responded  his  friend,  as  he  looked  up  into  the 
pure  manly  face,  feeling  that  so  long  as  the  fact  of  losing 
his  own  self-respect  was  so  much  worse  than  to  lose  that 
of  others,  he  would  always  have  a safeguard — "yes,  I un- 
derstand. But  isn’t  that  the  Firefly  off  yonder  ?” 

The  boys  ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  followed  at  a 
slower  pace  by  the  captain. 

“ Dear  me ! why  don't  Ethel  take  the  oars  and  show  him 
how  to  row  ?”  burst  forth  Dick,  impatiently,  as  they 
^watched  the  tiny  craft  moving  irregularly  toward  them. 


“Gently,  laddie,”  said  the  captain;  “remember  we 
must  all  have  a learning;  and  no  doubt  you  did  as  badly 
as  that  when  you  began,  even  though  you’re  such  a crack 
sailor  now;  and  you  know  Miss  Ethel  mightn’t  like  to 
give  a lesson  unless  she  was  asked  to  do  so.” 

The  little  boat  gradually  neared  them,  though  in  a very 
jerky  fashion,  showing  how  unskilled  the  rower  was,  till, 
unhappily,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  group  awaiting  them,  and  raised  his  oars  by  way  of 
salute.  But,  in  lowering  them,  one  fell  from  his  hand, 
tired  with  the  unusual  exertion ; he  leaned  over  too  far  to 
reach  it,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  all  struggling  in 
the  water. 

In  an  instant  the  boys’  coats  were  off,  and  they  dashed 
in  to  the  rescue ; nor  was  Captain  Dan  much  behind  tkenv 
while  it  was  truly  wonderful  to  see  how  agile  he  was, 
when  swimming,  for  after  his  slow  steps  on  land,  the  water 
| appeared  like  his  native  element.  Fortunately  the  boat 
| ■was  not  far  from  the  shore  when  the  accident  happened, 

I and  the  captain's  powerful  strokes  soon  put  him  ahead  of 
his  younger  companions,  lie  reached  the  spot  just  in 
time  to  catch  May — his  “baby,”  hs  he  always  called  the 
five-year-old  prattler — as  she  was  sinking  for  the  last  time, 
in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  Maurice,  who, 
though  no  swimmer,  had  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  had  caught  the  edge  of  the  overturned  boat,  which  he 
was  trying  to  float  toward  Ethel,  while  holding  May  tight- 
ly with  the  other  arm.  But  the  child  had  struck  her  head 
against  the  oar  as  she  fell,  and  was  stunned  no  as  to  be 
quite  insensible. 

“ Keep  your  hold  of  the  boat,”  called  the  captain ; “ I’ve 
got  the  baby  all  safe,  and  the  boys  have  reached  Miss 
Ethel.  Hullo,  Dick!”  he  shouted,  suddenly;  “let  Theo 
help  your  sister,  and  bear  a hand  here,  will  you  ?”  For 
he  saw  that  Maurice  was  fast  giving  out,  though  the  gal- 
| lant  old  man  was  supporting  him  with  one  hand,  while 
holding  the  child  firmly  with  the  other;  and  encumbered 
* in  this  way,  swimming  was  slow  work. 

“ Here  we  are !”  sang  out  Dick,  who  soon  reached  them ; 

1 and  remembering  “Nan  the  Newsboy’s”  directions,  with 
' the  captain's  aid  managed  to  turn  Maurice  upon  his  back, 
for  by  this  time  he  had  quite  lost  consciousness,  and  then 
struck  out  steadily  for  the  land.  In  the  course  of  a few  more 
moments  the  little  party  were  anxiously  gathered  around 
Maurice  and  May,  who  were  still  insensible.  Theo  had 
started  off  for  help,  which  soon  came,  and  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  nearest  house,  where  Maurice  after  a time  re- 
vived. But  poor  little  May  remained  so  long  unconscious 
that  they  had  almost  given  up  hope,  when  Dick,  who  had 
been  helping  to  rub  her,  and  would  give  up  his  post  to  no 
one,  exclaimed  he  was  sure  he  felt  her  heart  beating, 
which,  to  his  great  delight,  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  a 
while  afterward  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around 
vacantly. 

But  the  blow  on  her  head  had  been  a very  severe  one ; 
the  shock  to  the  little  frame  was  so  great  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a serious  illness;  and  though  she  recovered  aft- 
er weeks  of  suffering,  and  was  her  own  bright  self  again, 
yet  the  boys  agreed  that  Captain  Dan's  kindly  sermon  had 
been  followed  by  enough  to  make  that  day  one  of  the  most 
eventful  in  their  lives,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

AihI  though  they  could  not  go  to  the  store  that  night, 
yet  they  went  early  the  next  morning,  told  the  whole 
story,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Baker,  with 
whom  Captain  Dan  had  had  a private  conference  just  be- 
fore their  arrival,  so  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  them. 

In  spite  of  /heir  urging,  he  would  not  take  their  money, 
though  he  thanked  them  “for  coming  in  such  a manly 
way  to  confess  their  fault,”  adding,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  them,  that  while  they  had  only  done  what  was  right, 
yet  he  wished  men  as  well  as  boys  would  have  the  moral 
courage  to  confess  when  they  had  done  wrong,  for  so  often 
these  little  beginnings  of  evil  lead  the  way  to  greater  sins. 
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cnt  rains  followed,  until 
the  channels  of  the  rivers 
became  filled  with  rushing’ 
torrents  from  the  heights 
whore  springs  have  their 
source.  The  waters  of  the 
Guadalquivir  rose  five  me- 
ters in  a few  days. 

The  baby's  father  looked 
out  of  the  door  on  a valley 
flooded  by  one  of  these 
swollen  rivers  which  had 
overflowed  its  banks,  and 
felt  date,  as  his  home  was 
perched  on  a slope,  and  the 
village,  with  its  church, 
convent,  and  steep  streets 
of  old  houses,  was  between 
the  farm  and  the  stream. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  rest, 
and  sleep  soon  settled  on 
the  household.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  no  sound  was 
to  l>e  heard  except  the  drip 
of  the  rain  or  the  rustling 
murmur  of  the  distant  river. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  church  bell 
pealed  wildly,  ‘‘t^uick! 
Danger  is  at  hand,  good 
people:  save  yourselves!” 
the  bell  seemed  to  sav,  and 
its  vibrating  note  rang  out 
on  the  awful  darkness, chill- 
ing all  hearts  with  sudden 
fear. 

Stupid  with  sleep,  the 
baby's  father  rose.  Water 
was  trickling  along  the  floor 
of  the  chamber;  outside  was 
a deep  sound  of  roaring 
waves,  the  crashing  of  trees, 
and  the  fall  of  buildings, 
mingled  with  the  clang  of 
the  bell  ami  the  cries  of  hu- 
man beings.  Nothing  could 
he  more  terrible.  An  em- 
bankment had  given  way, 
and  the  river,  which  al- 

rilHE  baby  was  put  to  bed,  as  usual,  in  his  ready  had  spread  over  the 

1 wooden  cradle,  and  his  mother  had  rocked  him  to  | lowlands,  now  deluged  the  village,  sweeping  away  many 
sleep,  singing  some  national  cradle  song,  like  the  mothers  houses,  and  surrounding  the  poor  little  farm,  where  the 
of  all  lands.  He  was  a stout  little  fellow  of  five  months  baby  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  cradle.  Already  the 
old.  with  dimples’ in  his  brown  cheeks,  curly  dark  lrnir  as  cottage  swayed  and  shook  on  its  foundations.  The  moth- 
soft  as  silk,  and  great  black  eyes,  such  as  the  children  of  er  awoke,  and  wept.  She  had  no  time  to  snatch  the  baby 
Spain  and  Italy  alone  possess.  When  the  baby  was  asleep,  in  her  arms,  for  the  father  opened  the  door,  and  lifted  the 
his  parents  busied  themselves  with  their  duties  of  the  even-  cradle  near  it.  He  returned  for  his  wife ; and  just  tlieu  a 
ing,  and  at  an  early  hour  also  went  to  bed.  wave  entered  the  door,  and  washed  away  the  baby.  It 

Their  home  was  located  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  was  not  a moment  too  soon.  There  was  a snapping,  grind - 
Spain.  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  half  in  ruins,  and  ing  sound,  and  the  house  fell  apart  and  slid  into  the  dark 
was  surrounded  by  a poor  little  farm.  Before  going  to  waters  as  if  it  had  been  n house  of  curds.  The  whole 
bed  the  father  had  looked  out  of  the  door  to  see  that  all  country  was  like  u sea,  and  the  church  bell  no  longer 
was  safe  for  the  night.  Spain  is  a country  where  little  rang,  because  the  bell-ringer  strove  to  save  himself  from 
rain  falls,  because  armies  long  ago  destroyed  the  forests  being  drowned. 

covering  mountain  slopes,  in  time  of  war.  Now  the  trav-  The  little  waif,  cast  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the 
eller  sees  these  hills  as  bare  rocks,  with  deserted  towns  on  flood,  did  not  sink.  God  watched  over  it.  The  wooden 
their  sides,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  become  heaps  of  dry  cradle  became  a tiny  boat;  the  baby  waked  up,  stretched 
stones  for  the  majority  of  the  year,  parched  with  summer  out  his  little  hands,  and  cried ; then,  in  the  midst  of  fright- 
drought.  In  the  city  of  Alicante  two  years  sometimes  ful  peril,  fell  asleep  again,  rocked  by  the  motion  of  the 
pass  without  a drop  of  rain  falling.  The  season  of  the  stream. 

year  (1879)  was  very  different.  In  the  late  summer  and  At  length  the  day  broke,  a cold  gray  mist  seeming  to 
autumn  fearful  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  burst  blot  out  everything  except  the  sheet  of  water,  which  was 
over  several  provinces  usually  so  dusty  and  arid;  persist-  j of  a muddy  and  yellow  color,  and  rolled  along  with  gid- 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Hr  whs  black  oh  the  ace  of  spuriea,  you  aee, 

And  scarcely  as  high  hh  a tall  mauV  knee; 

Ho  wore  a hat  that  wm  minus  a brim, 

But  that,  of  course,  mattered  nothing  to  him; 

His  Jacket— or  what  there  was  left  of  it — 

Hcomed  his  little  block  shoulders  to  fit ; 

And  as  for  stockings  and  shoes,  dear  me ! 

Nothing  about  such  things  knew  he. 

He  sat  on  the  enrb-stone  one  pleasant  day, 

Placidly  passing  the  hours  away ; 

His  hands  in  the  hole*  which  for  pockets  were  meant, 
His  thoughts  on  the  clouds  overhead  were  intent; 

When  down  the  street  suddenly,  marching  along, 

Came  soldiers  and  horses,  and  such  n great  throng 
Of  boys  and  of  men,  as  they  crowded  the  street, 

With  a 44  Hip,  hip,  hurrah!”  the  lad  sprang  to  his  feet, 

And  joined  the  procession,  his  face  in  a grin, 

For  here  was  a giwxl  time  that  44 die  chile  is  in!” 

How  ho  stretched  out  his  legs  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
Thinking  surely  at  lust  ’twos  the  jubilee  come  ! 

Then  suddenly  wondering  what  Twos  about — 

The  soldiers,  the  music,  and  all — with  a shout 
He  hailed  a small  comrade,  “Hi,  Osar,  you  know 
What  all  dis  purcessious  a murchiu’  fur  so f” 

44  Oo  'long,  you  George  Washington,”  Ciesar  replied, 

44  In  dis  yere  great  kentrjr  you  ain't  got  no  pride! 

Dis  is  Washington's  Birfday;  you  oughter  know  dut, 

Wid  yer  head  growed  so  big,  burnt  do  brim  off  yer  hut.” 
For  a moment  George  Washington  stood  in  surprise, 
While  plainer  to  view  grew  the  whites  of  his  eyes; 
Then  swift  to  the  front  of  the  ranks  scumpered  he, 

This  mite  of  a chap  hardly  high  as  your  knee. 

The  soldiers  looked  stern,  and  an  officer  said, 

As  he  rupped  with  his  sword  on  the  black  woolly  head, 
“Come,  boy,  clear  the  road;  what  a figure  yon  nre!” 
Came  the  ready  reply,  “ /V  Georye  JTcuhiugton,  nah! 

But  1 didn't  know  nuflin  about  my  birfday 
Till  a feller  jist  tole  me.  Oh,  golly ! it's  gay !” 

Just  then  a policeman — of  course  it  was  mean — 
Hcmoved  young  George  Washington  far  from  the  scene. 


dy  swiftness,  gathering  everything  in  its  course.  In  some 
places  the  trees  htttl  their  roots  under  water,  and  their 
branches,  still  dry,  gave  shelter  to  whole  families.  These 
cried  out: 

"Oh,  look  at  the  little  baby ! Who  will  save  it 1" 

But  the  cradle  sailed  on,  while  the  tn-cs  often  bent  be- 
neath the  wave.  The  boiling  eddies  of  the  current  swal- 
lowed many  objects,  and  caught  the  cradle,  and  spun  it 
about  in  circles  as  if  it  had  been  a walnut  shell,  until  the 
baby  cried  with  fear;  but  then  a friendly  wave  was  sure 
to  rescue  it,  and  once  more  bear  it  onward. 

Ah,  at  last:  The  poor  baby  must  be  drowned.  A great 
tree  had  fallen  into  the  river,  with  all  its  tangled  roots  high 
in  the  air.  and  the  stream  snapped  off  the  smaller  twigs  and 
branches  as  it  moved  along.  Every  moment  it  struck 
some  floating  object  with  its  gnarled  roots  and  forest  of 
branches;  occasionally  the  shock  was  so  great  that  the 
trunk  rolled  from  side  to  side  ; but  the  object  always  sank, 
whether  broken  boat  or  dead  animal,  while  the  tree  float- 
ed on.  The  baby’s  cradle  was  alone  on  the  waste  of  wa- 
ters; the  tree  approached  slowly  and  surely.  The  cra- 
dle tossed  up  and  down,  and  then— the  forked  branches 
raught  and  held  it  firmly  just  above  the  water-line.  The 
tree  became  a raft. 

The  young  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  stood  on  the  shore, 
near  a town,  surrounded  by  officers  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms. Large  boats  full  of  his  guards  had  ventured 
out  from  shore  to  try  to  save  objects  swept  down  from 
the  country.  They  "saw  a tree  with  a cradle  caught 
in  the  branches.  Was  the  cradle  empty  ! No,  a little 
black  head  could  bo  distinguished  inside.  Bravely  the 
boat  approached ; the  tree  swerved  about,  and  struck  it  so 
rudely  that  it  nearly  upset;  but  at  that  moment  the  sol- 
dier in  the  bow  leaned  over,  and  caught  the  baby  by  his 
little  gown.  Away  whirled  the  tree  on  the  swift  tide, 
and  the  cradle,  detached  by  the  shock,  drifted  apart,  over- 
turned. 

How  the  people  ran  about  and  talked!  How  the  wo- 
men cried,  and  caressed  the  little  stranger  thus  safely 
brought  to  shore ! The  King  saw  it  all,  and  approached. 

'•  He  shall  be  my  child,  and  I will  adopt  him,"  he  said. 

"May  he  grow  up  to  serve  you,  sire!”  said  one  of  the 
councillors,  who  wore  a glittering  star  on  his  breast. 

Then  the  “ King's  Baby,"  saved  in  a little  wooden  cra- 
dle from  the  perils  of  the  night,  crowed  and  smiled. 


r 
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Sorts  Gsmai.***,  M 

I have  been  gathering  a cabinet  of  curiosities  since 
I wu  nine  year*  old  (I  am  now  fourteen),  and  1 Rave 
atones  and  sheila  and  pieces  of  wood  from  a great 
many  of  the  States,  from  the  arrllc  regions,  from 
South  America,  Oceanic*,  and  Boropo— more  than 
two  ti  ii  mini  I In  alL  Among  the  rest  la  a Proteus 
(JfmohmarAKa  macwlaftm)  taken  from  the  Wlnoo*  i 
ski  River  by  Tlmmpoou,  once  State  Geologist  of  I 
Vermont.  1 would  like  to  know  If  any  other  of  | 
your  correspondent*  haa  got  a Proteue,  and  also  if  ( 
any  has  a cabinet.  _ Buwt*  A.  H.  j 

Mna«i,  It.  ! 

I found  some  willow  “ pussies”  yesterday.  1 hope  \ 
I have  found  them  drat.  A.  !>.  II. 

Yes,  you  have  found  them  Aral.  It  is 
very  remarkable  to  find  them  at  all  in  Jan- 
uary in  the  locality  where  yon  live,  but 
as  the  buds  set  in  the  autumn,  the  singu- 
larly mild  weather  of  Jauuary  has  made 
them  swell  and  buret  thus  early  in  the 
season.  Thank  you  for  so  promptly  re- 
porting these  first  signs  that  spring  is 
near.  Now  let  us  see  when  the  “ pussies” 
will  appear  in  other  seclious  of  the  coun- 
try- 


Don*,  Saw  JmiT. 

I was  live  years  old  tins  Slat  of  January,  and  I bad 
such  a happy  birthday.  In  tbo  morning  when  I got 
np  I found  at  the  foot  of  my  crib  sta  hooka  of  natu- 
ral history  full  of  picture*  for  little  folks,  a piano,  a 
box  of  color*,  and  two  dancing  bears,  one  black  and 
one  brown.  And  when  1 went  down  to  the  dining- 
room,  on  my  tray  waa  a beautiful  cop  and  saucer, 
and  on  the  cup,  In  gold  letters,  " A Gift-''  And  In 
my  chair  was  a box  with  twenty-live  things  lu  it 
from  my  auntie  Lon ; and  In  tho  afternoon  1 hod  a 
tea  party.  I wish  all  little  boys  snd  girls  had  such 
happy  birthdays.  To-day  I am  sick,  ami  1 tell  mam- 
ma just  what  to  aay,  and  she  is  writing  it  for  me, 
Lous  C.  Vlrjt. 


Stb»ld*o.  K ***<*. 

I have  taken  Yorxo  Pam-ta  since  Christmas,  and 
I And  it  very  nice  Indeed.  I have  a nice  young  nnelo 
In  Washington  who  sends  It  to  me,  and  told  mo  to 
write  to  lycra.  I have  a pony  named  Ben,  who  Is 
only  four  feet  and  a liuJt  high,  snd  La  very  wild  some- 
time*, but  I can  ride  him  without  either  bridle  or 
saddle.  Nkluk  S. 


Cu>tMi.  Sluttaawm. 

I have  a bird.  It  is  a hnllllncli.  It  la  real  pretty, 
and  whistle*  like  a boy.  It  likes  potatoes  and  com 
very  much,  and  eats  them  out  of  my  mouth  and 
hand.  When  U whistle*  it  Bays  ••  Pretty  Poll”  just 
a*  plain  as  a parrot,  and  when  it  batin’*  ft  sputters 
me  all  over.  Lena  K.  Hojimipt, 


Die  Moitu,  Iowa.  I 
I want  to  tdl  you  abont  a rat-bird  or  mocking-  I 
bird  that  built  Its  nest  In  the  tree  near  our  bouse 
last  summer.  I hnve  three  brothers,  and  when  we  | 
all  go  off  to  play,  mamma  could  not  always  make  u*  i 
hear  when  she  called.  Site  bought  a whistle,  and  i 
when  she  blew  It  once.  It  was  for  me.  and  two,  three,  r 
and  four  lime*  for  my  brothers.  Tins  mockiug-blnl 
learned  to  imitate  the  whistle  so  well  that  we  could 
not  always  tell  whether  U wu  mamma  calllhg  or 
the  bird.  It  would  also  imitate  the  squeak*  of  the 
saw  when  Use  men  wore  sawing  wood.  We  hope  it  , 
will  come  back  again  next  spring. 

M.  L Wateopo. 


Twr,  N««  V«a*. 

I am  a little  girl  nine  years  old,  and  take  Yovso  ' 
Punri.K,  and  ( watch  for  It  every  week.  1 have  , 
throe  |M?ts— two  cats  and  one  squirrel.  The  cate  are 
twins;  one  is  named  Giroflr,  and  the  other  Glmfla. 
They  were  bom  on  Pulm-Sinulay,  snd  are  nearly 
three  yean*  old.  They  are  so  much  alike  that  yon 
can  not  tell  them  npjvrt.  My  squirrel’*  name  is 
Prince.  tiiAor  MaoLkoii.  I 


Wav**,  liLtaoit, 

I am  a boy  ten  year*  old,  and  I hare  a cat  older  ’ 
than  nUfUtll.  Its  name  la  Noah.  One  day  ln*t  sum- 
mer it  caught  a rat  In  the  vnrd  as  big  as  a half- 
crown  kitten.  Tins  ret  squealed  *o  loud  that  it  largo 
Newfoundland  dug  at  the  store  acres*  the  street 
heard  it,  and  came  running  over  to  wc  what  was  tho 
matter.  The  doc  scafwl  old  Noah  so  mncli  that  it  | 
let  the  rnt  go,  and  ran  onder  the  shed.  I think  licit  j 
dog  latter  mind  hi*  own  attains  hereafter,  and  let 
my  old  Noah  catch  rata.  Alls  Tai:t.u  I 


I am  nine  vests  old,  and  I go  to  school  nearly  *v-  | 
ery  day.  All  the  pet  I have  now  Sa  a white  kitten. 

I did  have  an  oriole,  which  was  caught  wlirn  very 
young.  We  put  it  in  a cage  and  hung  it  in  the 
cherry-tree,  and  It*  mother  came  and  fed  It  every 
day  until  it  wn*  time  for  the  hirda  to  go  to  a warm- 
er climate.  It  usod  to  be  very  fond  of  1>rcad  and 
milk.  Many  L,  MaoViam. 

Maggie  M.  M.  lias  a big  Newfoundland 
dog,  just  her  own  ttge,  nine  years,  which  is 
her  faithful  friend. 

Belle  Mctagar,  Jeuio  Edna,  C.  F.  Coop- 
er, Harry  B,,  and  Churlcx  Bentley  all  send 
pretty  accounts  of  domestic  pets,  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  print  if  there  was  apace 
to  spare. 


Eva  Mitchell. — The  Virginia n$  in  Texas 
is  published  in  “Harper's  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Fiction/'  and  will  be  scut  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  to  auy  part,  of  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  oeventy-fivo  eouta. 


I 

1 


I 

L.  K. — Chapmail'ti  Drawing-Book*  are  ! 
the  best  to  use  in  beginning  your  studies,  j 


PlIlLAOClMIA,  SlalROltU. 

1 an&3  had  three  pigeons,  and  when  I fed  them  ; 
they  wouhl  turn  round  and  round.  Will  yon  toll  ■ 
mo  how  to  fowl  galncs-plgs?  Mas*  Kkascib.  I 
You  cau  feed  gniuea-piga  on  cabbage 
leaves,  bits  of  bread  and  cake,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  They  like  carrot  tops  better  thnn 
auy  other  food,  especially  in  the  spring, 
wheu  the  green  is  fresh  and  tender.  You 
must  give  them  plenty  of  water. 


N.  L.  Collamer. — Your  monthly  maga- 
zine is  very  well  edited.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  correct  spelling  of  Stiaks- 
peare’s  name,  os  equally  reliable  authori- 
ties disagree. 

“ Little  Marie.” — Your  puzzle  is  very  ■ 
neatly  done  ; but  as  “ every  large  city”  is 
not  so  favored  as  tho  one  where  you  live, 
we  fear  it  would  not  be  easy  to  solve. 


Ella  W. — You  may  send  the  one  en- 
tirely original,  and  if  it  is  pretty  and  very 
short,  we  might  use  it. 

RICHARD  S. C. — Your  plan  for  a magnet-  | 
ic  motor  is  very  ingenious,  aud  the  ma-  1 
chine  would  no  doubt  make  a pretty  and 
curious  toy. 

Willie  H.S. — We  will  endeavor  to  send  - 
you  the  solution  of  yonr  puzzle. 

Eddie  L.  A.,  Minnesota-,  after  expressing  , 
great  pleasure  in  Young  People,  writes : j 
“ My  papa  thinks  I uui  a pretty  smart  boy. 

I am  eleven  years  old,  and  I milk  the  cow,  1 
aud  do  most  of  the  work,  aud  go  to  school  : 
besides.”  You  ore  a smart  boy,  Eddie,  if 
you  do  all  that,  and  do  it  well.  If  you  1 
persevere  in  that  course,  always  attending  ) 
to  school  duties  and  borne  work  besides,  j 
there  is  every  prospect  that  yon  will  grow 
to  be  a smart  muu. 

hn»u*iT«.  Nm  Vuu. 

Will  vriit  please  tftl  nn!  why  tin?  land  north  of 
Behring  Strait  la  called  Wrangell  Land  7 

Mamie  K.  H. 


Ferdinand  Wrangell,  a Russian  baron 
and  traveller,  who  was  bom  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  died  in  1870,  com- 
manded a sledge  expedition  which  ex- 
plored the  polar  sea  north  of  East  .Siberia 
about  1*;K.  In  ISG7  Captain  Long, in  trav- 
ersing that  part  of  the  sea  navigated  by 
Wrangell,  discovered  a large  tract  of  land 


! 


which  the  Russian  explorer  bad  vainly  en- 
deavored to  reach,  and  which  he  named 
Wnuigell  Land. 

Henry  W.  R. — Every  harpoon  thrown 
into  a whale  lie  fore  ho  dies  is  entitled  to 
a share  of  the  oil. 

W.  B.  Aitkin. —The  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  moving  slowly  through  space,  currying 
the  earth  and  all  the  planets  along  with 
him.  The  great  astronomer  Hersckel  as 
nig ued  the  constellation  Hercules  as  that 
toward  which  we  are  moving,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  more  recent  astronomers  have 
also  pointed  to  that  same  direction. 

Anita  R.  N, — The  “good  news”  men- 
tioned in  the  ballad  is  not  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  although  many  inquiries  have 
been  made  concerning  it,  no  satisfactory 
con  elusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 


G.  Fitxxell. — The  oldest  iuhabited 
building  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
Statos  is  an  ancient  house  built  of  adobe*, 
or  Nun-dried  brick,  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  Before  the  annexation 
of  New  Mexico,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
which  was  settled  in  1565,  was  tho  oldest 
tmvn,  and  contained  the  most  ancient 
buildings. 

Welcome  furor*  are  acknowledged  from  Edward 
Haines,  Lillie  Hathaway,  Arthur  G.  Wedge,  Aik*  Y. , 
Marion  Friable,  FanDi*  G..  Maggie  W.  II.  J.  Per. 
kin*,  Mattie  K.  t lmirli,  Mabel  G.  Nash,  Ernest  F. 
lllll,  George  and  Belle  flume.  J.  Edwards  IT.,  Louie 
D.  M.,  Eddy  Lock.  Bdle  Mttndevilk,  Lizzie  K.,  Ktliti 
M.  K.,  Frank  GrlOin 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  received  frotn  Kitm* 
A.  C.,  Edith  A.  M.,  Lilian  Forh**,  Lillie  McCrea,  M. 
I.  Watrou*,  K.  4.  Ooukl,  Kobk  Caldwell,  Mary  Chapel, 
Georg*,  Mary  Beruir,  Hattie  L,  8.,  Stella  M.,  G.  K. 
Richards,  Mamie  K.  F..  Frederick  C.,  Edith  K.  Jones, 
Frank  Coggswrll,  Kitty  E.,  Lolu  Craft,  P.  8.  8.,  Alma 
llolfmann,  G.  W.  R.,  Herbert  R.  II.,  G.  8.  8.,  Theo- 
dore EL,  J.  A.  II.  Psitanmn, 

We  acknowledge  only  those  answer*  to  ponies 
which  are  moiled  previous  to  date  of  public*  I Km  of 
solution. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTOR*. 
No.  1. 

NDMRUOAt.  OU  ASADS. 

My  9, 14, 0,  3,  is,  8 Wi  a division  of  laud. 

My  10,  2,  12,7,  U in  n nunc. 

My  i,  S,  11, 6 i*  somemlng  good  to  eat. 

My  7,  »,  4 l*  a form  or  adurwa. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a di*tiii!iaJ*l:->d  author. 
1 Mamik  M. 


No.  S. 

WOBI>  SQUARE. 

First.  A Salutation.— Second.  A Girl’*  Nome.— 
Third.  Taverns.— Fourth.  Latest.  E.  8,  C.  M* 


No.  3. 
x s*  i a m a. 

My  find  k*  In  break,  lvut  not  in  tear. 

My  second  I*  In  rabbil,  al«*o  In  hare. 

My  third  1*  in  pay,  but  not  In  true*. 

My  fourth  1*  in  earth,  but  nut  in  duaL 
My  fifth  i*  in  spring,  nut  not  lu  fall 
My  *ixth  1*  in  great,  bill  not  in  small. 

My  whole  l*  a j»otfi  nf  world-wide  fume. 

Now  see  i(  you  can  guess  Ills  name.  Ltrna 


No.  4. 

Numiii'xi.  . iiABAoa. 

I am  composed  of  9 letters. 

My  8,  4,  31*  to  hit  gently. 

My  9.  S,  I la  to  snatch. 

My  7, 2, 9 is  an  animal. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a great  cencral 

Ka*  a»T  B.  Cooru. 


No.  Ii. 

norm.*  Msomo, 

A sounding  vessel  nf  metal.  A river  in  Spain.  To 
come  hack.  A nictaU  A color.  A woman  devoted 
to  a religion*  life. 

Answer— two  cltlea  of  Eampe. 

E.  Ar.uta  Coaniac  <12  year*). 


February  17,  1880, 
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ILarsa's  Yocko  Pkumji  wtU  be  lasm-d  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
jxryttWe  in  advance,  pootage  fret ; 

Single  Copies . ,|0  04 

One  Subscription,  one  year. ...  1 60 
Fit*  SctMCRUTtoNs,  one  year.  . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified,  tt  will  be  understood 
llut  the  subscriber  desdre*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  recdp!  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  bv  POST -OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  rkk  of  Lom. 

ADVERTHINO. 

The  Mtent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
TLarra'e  Yotrno  1'sni-i.a  will  render  It  a Aral -clam* 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement#  will  be  Inserted  on  two  in- 
dale  page*  at  7S  centa  per  Une. 

Address 


IIARPRR  Ac  BUUTIIKKS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Send  one,  two,  three,  or 
f five  dollars  for  a sample 
' box,  by  exorres,  of  the 
be»t  (,'andlnt  in  Amer- 
ica. put  up  elegantly  and 
strictly  pure.  Refers  to 
all  Chicago.  Address 
C.  F.  OUNTHKK, 
Confectioner, 

re  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


unit 


WOODEN  WEDDING  PRESENTS 

Ready- made  and  to  order. 

SCROLL  SAWS,  DESIGNS,  AND  WOOD, 

At  LITTLE'S  TOOL  STORE,  M Fulton  Su.N.Y. City. 

Circulars  free  by  mall. 

1 HI  FOREIGN  Stamps,  all  dlC(CMt,tOCb ; 404  as- 
1 1'J  sorted  Ku  ropean,s3c.;  00  U.8.  Stamps,  all  differ- 
ent, 23c. ; a nice  Slump  Album,  40c. ; fin  l*.  8 Itev- 
runui,  all  different.  SSc.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3c. 
KDWARD8,  PEEK,  A CO.,  Box  5*4.  Chicago.  111. 

SEND  23  CTS.  TO  JNO.  A.  HADDOCK, 

101  South  Htb  Street,  Philadelphia, 

aud  receive  by  return  mull 

EIOHTV  BKAl'TIPl’L  PICTURE  CARDS. 


Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  or,  The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Nous,  by  EL  W.  Lam. 
400  II  t <i8 1 rat  ions  by  Harvey.  2 vola.,  12tno, 
Cloth,  $S  60. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Hie  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  l,y  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  |1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Eobinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or,  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Nona  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
to!#.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to*  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
18mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Thomas  Dat.  ISmo,  Half  Bound,  75  cents. 

PablUhed  by  RA&PFB  A U EOT II FILS,  Sew  York. 

W"  Seat  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Hiatt*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


BOOKS  FOB  YOONG  MEN. 

Character. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo, 

Cloth,  $ 1 00. 

It  lo.  In  design  aud  execution,  more  like  like  "Self- 
Help  " than  any  of  hia  other  worka.  Mr.  Smile*  al- 
ways write*  pleasantly.  Inti  he  write*  beat  when  be 
Is  telling  nnecdoles,  and  using  them  to  enforce  a 
moral  that  he  la  loo  wise  to  preach  about,  although 
he  is  not  afraid  to  state  it  plainly.  By  means  of  it 
" Self-Help"  at  ouce  became  a standard  book,  and 
"Character’*  Is,  lo  its  way,  quite  as  good  an  “ Self- 
Help. " It  la  a wonderful  storehouse  of  nuecdotea 
aud  biographical  illustration*. — Examiner,  London. 


Self-Help. 

Self-Help;  with  Illustrations  of  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. 1 Cloth,  $1  00. 

Tbe  writings  of  Snmuel  Smiles  are  a valuable  aid 
Id  the  education  of  boys.  His  style  seems  to  hare 
been  constructed  entirely  for  their  taste* : bis  topics 
are  admirably  selected,  and  his  mode  of  communi- 
cating excellent  lessons  of  enterprise,  truth,  and 
self-rellauce  might  be  called  insidious  and  rnsuar- 
Ing  If  these  words  did  not  cunvry  an  idea  which  Is 
only  applicable  to  lessons  of  au  opposite  character 
and  tendency  taught  In  the  same  attractive  style. 
Tbe  popularity  of  this  book,  "Self-Help,”  abroad 
has  made  it  a powerful  Instrument  of  good,  and 
many  au  English  boy  baa  risen  from  its  perusal  de- 
termined that  bis  life  will  lie  moulded  after  that  of 
some  of  those  set  before  him  In  thla  volume.  It 
was  written  for  the  youth  of  another  country,  but 
Its  wealth  of  Instruction  has  been  recognized  by  I la 
translation  into  more  than  one  European  language, 
and  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  fi>r  it  a popularity 
among  American  boys.— -V.  T.  World. 

Thrift. 

Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  l2mo,  Cloth, 

$1  00. 

Tbe  mechanic,  farmer, apprentice,  clerk, merchant, 
aud  a large  circle  of  readers  outside  of  three  classes 
will  Aud  In  tbe  volume  a wide  range  of  couuscl  and 
advice,  presented  lu  perspicuous  language,  aud 
marked  throughout  by  vigorous  good  eeuse;  and 
who,  while  deriving  from  It  useful  lessons  for  the 
guidance  of  their  pcrsoual  affairs,  will  also  be  Im- 
bibing valuable  instruction  lu  uu  Important  branch 
of  political  economy.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed 
In  the  bands  of  all  our  youth— especially  those  who 
expect  t<»  be  merchants,  artisans,  or  farmer*.— CArts- 
tian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

In  Ibis  useful  and  sensible  work,  which  should  be 
lu  the  hand*  of  all  classes  of  readers,  especially  of 
those  whoso  means  are  slender,  the  author  dope 
for  private  economy  what  Smith  and  Ricardo  auil 
Hostlnt  have  done  for  national  economy.  * * * The 
one  step  which  separates  civilization  from  savagery 
—which  tenders  civilization  possible— la  labor  dune 
lu  excess  of  Immediate  necessity.  * * * To  inculcate 
this  most  necessary  and  most  homely  of  all  virtues, 
we  have  met  with  no  better  teneber  than  this  book. 

-V.  }’.  World. 

Published  by  HAKPKU  A II BOTHERS,  Sew  York. 

fW~  Sent  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


MRS.  MORTIMER’S 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 


Lines  Left  Out. 

Lines  Left  Out ; or,  Some  of  the  Histories 
Left  Out  in  “Line  upon  Line.”  The  First 
Part  relates  Events  in  the  Times  of  the  Patri- 
arch* and  the  Jud^c*.  Illustrated.  By  Mr*. 
Elizabeth  Mortimer.  1 6ino,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  volume  la  an  attractive  Jnveuile  book,  hand- 
somely brought  out,  rendering  Scripture  incident* 
into  pleasant  paraphrases.— Xvrthatrtern  Chrirtian 
Adeoeate,  Chicago. 

More  about  Jesus. 

More  about  Jesus.  Illustrations  aud  a Map. 
By  Mrs.  Elizauetii  Mortimer  ldino,  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

It  consists  of  a series  of  stories,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  event*  in  the  life  of  onr  Blended  Lord, 
tuld  In  a plain,  simple  style,  suited  to  tbe  capacities 
of  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  lint  bet- 
ter still,  all  good  children's  books  aro  good  for 
adult* ; and  this  will  be  found  equally  lawful  to  put 
Into  the  hands  of  very  Ignorant  grown-up  people, 
who  may  from  this  learn  the  story  of  man's  redemp- 
tion lu  an  intelligent  manuer.  Many  nf  the  leaoona 
are  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  place*  mentioned . 


Streaks  of  Light. 

Streaks  of  Light ; or,  Fifty-two  Facta  from 

the  Bible  for  Fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  Year. 

Illustrated.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer. 

16iuo,  Cloth,  76  centa. 

“This  little  work," say*  the  author,  "has  received 
tbe  distinguished  honor  of  being  appointed  lo  be 
one  of  the  class-books  of  the  Samoan  Collegians, 
aud  baa  been  made  to  subserve  the  highest  of  all 
purpose*  — tbe  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  To  that 
purpose  It  la  adapted  wheu  the  hearers  are  un- 
taught, untrained,  and  unrcAccting.  Each  lesson 
can  be  understood  by  those  who  have  no  previous 
knowledge,  aud  each  la  calculated  to  be  the  Aral 
address  to  one  who  has  never  before  heard  of  God 
or  his  Christ" 


Reading  without  Tears. 

Reading  without  Tear* ; or,  A Pleasant  Mode 
of  Learning  to  Read.  Illustrated.  .Small  4to, 
Cloth.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mortimer.  Two 
Parts.  Part  I.,  49  cents;  Part  II.,  52  cents; 
complete  In  One  Volume,  fl  03. 

Au  easy,  simple,  and  pleasant  book  for  the  tiny 
scholars  of  the  nursery- room.  It  contain*  a picture 
for  every  word  of  r-pelling  capable  of  pictorial  ex- 
planation. The  reading-lesaona  have  been  carefully 
selected,  being  composed  of  the  preceding  spelling- 
lessons,  by  which  menus,  together  with  the  picture 
meanings,  the  words  are  easily  Impressed  on  the 
memory  of  n very  young  child.— A tkerurum,  Londou. 


Published  by  1IABPFB  ft  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ttr  11  * writ  Jb  Hsothikb  trill  send  any  of  the 
above  uwrfc*  try  mail,  jtortage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Staler,  on  receipt  of  the  price . 
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Ska  uni,  if  you  like,  the  wide  world  over, 

liarmini'rf  the  very  best  fellow  that's  known ; 
Now  that  we  young  ones  are  left  here  in  clover, 
Hero's  for  a jolly  good  show  of  our  own. 
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TOO  FAT  AND  TOO  TIIIX. 


A r at  cat  sat 
On  the  parlor  mat. 

When  through  the  room  came  whirring, 
Right  up  to  where  the  cat  wo*  purring, 
A strange  and  ill-conditioned  rat, 

A*  though  to  tempt  the  pussy  fat. 

Hut,  44  No,”  said  Puss,  “ this  is  too  thin ; 
Such  shams  may  take  Skye-terricrs  in. 
rve  had  too  many  first-class  meals 
To  try  to  eat  a rat  on  wheels.” 


The  Ribbon  Dance. — Children's  halls  are  now  in  great  vogue 
in  France.  The  latest  novelty  for  them  is  the  ribbon  dance. 
Eight  ribbons  of  different  colors  are  attached  to  a riug  in  the 
ceiling.  Four  girls  and  fonr  boys  hold  the  ends  of  the  ribbons. 
The  orchestra  strikes  up,  and  the  eight  children  dunce  u measure 
which  enables  them  to  plait  the  ribbons.  The  orchestra  then 
starts  another  measure,  the  children  another  step,  and  the  plait 
is  unpluited.  Each  of  the  dancers  may  bo  dressed  according  to 
the  color  of  the  ribbon  that  he  or  she  holds,  and  the  mingling  of 
the  colors  will  Ik*  all  the  mure  brilliant.  The  idea  might  easily 
be  taken  for  a cotillion  figure. 


BROKEN  RHYMER 

[Behead  the  word  Unit  completes  the  find  line,  and  yon  have  the  word  nccee- 
«ry  to  complete  the  >h*oik1.  This  in  turn  beheaded  give*  the  word  that  will 
complete  the  third  line.] 

44  BlCWARE  the  ice!”  I heard  him  , 

"Which  is  not  safe  unless  'tia : 

Take  my  advice,  for  I am  , 

And  do  not  venture  here.” 

“Bnt,  oh!  we  waut  so  much  to  . 

He's  like  the  dog,"  said  saucy  , 

44  Who  could  not  eat  what  others  , 

Yet  barked  when  they  come  near.” 

44  Bnt  do  not  go  so  near  the  ; 

Tis  safer  far  within  the  ; 

The  water  here’s  as  dark  as  : 

To  go  would  be  a sin.” 

They  heeded  not,  and  in  a , 

Like  little  birds  that  feed  on  , 

The  merry  girls  flew  o’er  the  — ; 

Aud  now,  alas ! they’re  in. 

Bnt  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  , 

Aud  saw  the  drowning  maidens  — , 

He  hurried  with  his  stick  of 

Along  the  slippery  ground. 

And  others  came,  aud  with  a 

They  crept  around  the  dangerous  , 

And  lifted  dripping  o'er  the  

The  maids  so  nearly  drowned. 


A CAUSE  FOR  WORRIMENT. 

At»a  (on  the  mnrning  of  her  birthday  fiarty,  looking  at  the  etoek  and  feeling 
her  jiutme).  “Ob  dear!  1 wonder  if  1 will  be  well  enough  for  the  party  to- 
night V 


SHADOWS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

WnO  can  turn  this  old  woman  into  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

ami  the  rough-looking  man  with  a broken  nose  into  Na- 
poleon 111.7  You  will  not  need  any  fairy  waml  nor  magic  sen- 
tence to  do  it;  just  trace  the  heads  upon  a piece  of  thick  paper, 
aud  cut  them  out  carefully  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors;  then 
place  them  so  that  their  shadows  may  fall  clearly  upou  a sheet 
of  paper,  ami  the  change  is  complete.  You  can  make  many  differ- 
ent surprises  of  the  same  kind  by  drawing  other  heads  yourselves. 
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TRACKING  A BURIED  RIVER. 

THR  ADVENTURE  OF  TWO  SAILOR  BOYS. 

‘,rPHE  »um  of  8000  francs  ($000]  will  be  paid  by  the  Scientific  Asho- 
L ciation  of  Morlaix  to  any  one  who  shall  succeed  in  tracing  the 
cwirie  of  tin?  Larve,  and  ascertaining  whether  it  has  any  under-ground 
coauuunicatioQ  with  the  sea.  Fkux  Dklamochk,  iVendraL" 

Such  was  the  announcement  which,  |»ostod  in  the  quaint 
three-cornered  market-place  of  the  old  French  town  of 
Longehunip.  attracted  a go<xi  many  readers,  and  among 
the  rest  two  lads  in  sailor  costume,  one  of  whom  remarked 
to  the  other: 

‘What  a holiday  we’d  have  if  we  could  earn  ill  eh, 
Pierre,  my  boy  ?” 


“ I should  think  so!  But  nobody  will  earn  that  reward 
very  soon.  Don't  you  remember  how.  a year  ago,  they 
widened  the  cleft  into  which  the  stream  falls,  and  let  down 
a man  with  a lantern,  and  how.  before  he'd  gone  thirty 
feet,  he  got  l>uin|>ed  against  a rock,  and  broke  his  lantern, 
and  hurt  himself  so  badly  that  be  bad  to  be  hauled  up 
again  V* 

“True;  it's  not  a very  likely  job.  Well,  come  ulong, 
and  let's  get  the  boat  out.” 

Pierre  Leboii,  the  younger  of  the  two.  was  a lithe,  olive- 
cheeked,  merry  little  fellow,  whose  slim  tigure  and  jaunty 
black  curls  contrasted  markedly  with  the  burly  frame  and 
thick  sandy  hair  of  his  chum,  Jacques  Vaudrv.  The  lat- 
ter  ought  rightly  to  have  been  called  Jack  Fordrov,  for  ho 
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was  an  English  boy,  born  in  Guernsey ; but  having  been 
adopted  by  a Breton  fisherman  after  his  father's  death, 
both  he  and  his  name  had  got  considerably  ‘’Frenchified." 

The  two  boys  had  to  manage  by  themselves  the  boat  of 
which  they  were  joint  owners,  for  old  Simon  Lebon, 
Pierre's  real  and  Jack's  adopted  father,  was  now  too  aged 
and  rheumatic  to  help  them  in  their  work,  except  by  ad- 
vising them  when  to  start  and  where  to  go.  But  his  ad- 
vice was  always  good,  for  in  his  time  he  had  been  one  of 
the  best  fishermen  on  the  coast,  and  the  lads  were  usually 
very  successful. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  their  good  luck  seemed 
to  have  forsaken  them,  for,  try  as  they  might,  they  could 
catch  nothing  worth  mentioning.  Possibly  they  were 
thinking  too  little  of  their  work,  and  too  much  of  the  re- 
ward offered  by  the  Scientific  Association ; for  three  thou- 
sand francs  would  have  been  quite  a fortune  to  them  both. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  tracking  an  under-ground  river  had 
a spice  of  romance  and  adventure  about  it  which  was  the 
very  thing  to  tempt  them. 

The  little  stream  of  the  Larve  had  long  been  the  ac- 
knowledged puzzle  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  After 
skirting  the  town  for  some  distance,  it  vanished  into  the 
earth  through  a narrow  cleft,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Where  it  went  to  after  that,  no  one  could  tell ; and,  os  we 
have  seen,  the  first  attempt  to  find  out  had  succeeded  so 
badly  that  nobody  felt  much  inclined  for  a second. 

Tired  out  at  length,  the  unsuccessful  fishers  went  home, 
inwardly  resolving  to  try  whether  they  might  not  have 
better  fortune  by  night  than  by  day.  Pierre,  indeed,  when 
the  night  came,  began  to  have  some  doubts  alxrnt  the  wis- 
dom of  the  idea,  having  heard  his  father  say  once  and 
again  that  it  was  a very  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  at 
that  season.  But  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a boy 
to  do  is  to  draw  back  from  anything  simply  because  it  is 
dangerous.  Rather  than  let  Jack  tbink  him  afraid,  Pierre 
would  have  gone  to  sea  on  a hen-coop ; so  they  stole  out  of 
the  cottage  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  away  they  went 
over  the  dim  gray  waste  of  sea,  half  lighted  by  the  rising 
moon. 

The  “take"  of  fish  was  a very  good  one  this  time,  and 
the  boys  began  to  thiuk  their  night  voyage,  a lucky  idea;  . 
but  they  were  rejoicing  too  soon.  A little  after  midnight  1 
the  sky  !>cgnn  to  cloud  over  and  the  sea  to  rise  in  a way 
which  showed  that  there  was  a storm  brewing.  They  put 
about  at  once,  and  made  for  the  shore,  but  long  before  they  ; 
rejiehed  it  the  storm  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

In  an  instant  the  bout  was  half  full  of  water,  and  it  was 
all  they  could  do  to  keep  her  from  foundering  outright,  as 
they  Hew  through  the  great  white  roaring  waves,  thumped 
and  lianged  about  from  side  to  side,  and  drenched  ti>  the 
skin  at  every  plunge  by  the  living  gusts  of  spray.  Pierre 
gras|»pd  the  tiller  in  his  half-numbed  hands,  while  Jack 
held  on  with  all  his  might  to  the  “sheet’’ that  steadied 
their  little  three-cornered  sail,  at  which  the  wind  tugged 
as  if  meaning  to  tear  it  away  altogether. 

The  little  craft  held  her  own  gallantly,  and  the  young 
sailors  began  to  hope  that,  after  all,  they  might  make  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  without  accident.  But  just  then  an 
unlucky  shift  of  the  wind  tore  the  sail  clean  away,  and 
the  boat,  falling  olF  at  once,  was  swept,  helplessly  toward 
the  formidable  clilfs  beyond. 

“Not  much  chance  for  us  now’,"  said  Jack,  shaking  his 
head.  “ Pierre,  my  boy,  I'm  sorry  I've  brought  you  into 
this  mess;  it's  all  my  fault." 

“ Not  a bit,  old  fellow.  I ought  to  have  warned  you  of 
W’hat  I'd  heal'd  my  father  say.  Iiow’ever,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  swim  for  it.” 

However,  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope,  for  not  a foot 
of  standing-room  was  to  lie  seen  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
vast  black  precipice  upon  which  they  were  driving  head- 
long. All  at  once  Jack  shouted : 

“ Port  your  holm,  Pierre — port ! We'll  do  it  yet.” 


His  keen  eye  had  detected  a cleft  in  the  rock,  just  wide 
enough  for  the  boat  to  enter. 

Pierre  had  barely  time  to  obey,  when  there  came  a tre- 
mendous crash,  and  the  boys  found  themselves  llounder- 
ing  amid  a welter  of  foam,  nets,  sand,  dead  fish,  and  bro- 
ken timbers,  in  a deep  dark  hollow  that  looked  like  the 
mouth  of  a cave. 

“There  goes  father's  boat."  sputtered  Pierre,  as  soon  as 
he  could  clear  his  mouth  of  the  wilt- water. 

“ And  there  go  our  fish,"  added  Jack.  Here’s  that 
loaf  that  wre  put  in  the  locker,  though;  and  even  wet 
bread's  better  tlian  none,  in  a place  like  this.  Now,  then, 
let  s be  getting  higher  up,  for  the  tide  will  lie  upon  us  here 
in  no  time.” 

But  to  get  higher  up  was  no  easy  matter.  They  were 
in  utter  darkness,  and  (as  they  had  already  found  by  grop- 
ing about)  on  the  brink  of  a chasm  of  unknow’it  depth. 
The  ledge  upon  which  they  had  been  cast  was  evidently 
very  narrow,  and  almost  as  slippery  ns  ice;  and  Jack,  be- 
ing encumbered  with  the  loaf,  and  Pierre  badly  bruised 
against  the  rocks,  they  were  not  in  the  best  condition  for 
climbing. 

But  the  roar  of  the  next  wave  as  it  came  bursting  in, 
splashing  them  from  head  to  foot  where  they  sat,  was  a 
wonderful  quiekener  to  their  movements,  and  away  they 
scrambled  through  the  pitchy  blackness,  clinging  like 
limpets  to  the  rough  side  of  the  cavern  as  they  felt  their 
feet  slide  upon  the  treacherous  rocks,  and  thought  of  the 
unseen  gulf  below. 

Onward,  onward  still,  deejier  and  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  cold,  silent  rock,  fearing  at  every  moment  to  feel 
their  way  barred  by  a solid  wall,  and  find  themselves  cut 
off  from  escape,  and  doomed  to  be  drowned  by  inches. 

I But,  no;  the  strange  tunnel  went  on  and  on  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  their  only  consolation  being  that  they  wer© 
unmistakably  tending  upward,  and  already  (os  they  cal- 
culated) beyond  the  reach  of  the  flood-tide. 

Suddenly  Jack  uttered  a shout  of  joy: 

“Hurrah,  Pierre!  here’s  one  of  the  lantern  candles  in 
j my  inner  pocket,  and  I know’  I’ve  got  my  matches  some- 
where. We'll  be  able  to  see  where  we  are  at  last,  my 
boy  t” 

The  matches  (luckily  still  dry)  were  produced,  the  can- 
dle was  lighted,  and  our  heroes  took  a survey  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

They  were  in  a long  narrow  passage,  rising  to  a consid- 
erable height  overhead,  and  with  another  ledge  on  its  op- 
posite side,  steeper  and  more  broken  tkun  the  one  on  which 
they  were.  In  the  centre  lay  the  chasm  already  men- 
tioned; but  instead  of  the  frightful  depth  which  they  had. 
imagined,  it  was  only  six  or  seven  feet  deep  at  the  most, 
and  more  than  half  full  of  water. 

“There's  our  terrible  precipice."  laughed  Jack,  stooping 
over  it.  “ I don't  think  that  would  hurt  us  much.  But 
— holloa  ! I say,  Pierre,  this  isn't  sea-brine;  it’s  fresh-ira- 
ter,  running  water ! It's  a stream  that’s  tunnelled  its  way 
through  the  rock;  and  if  we  follow  it  far  enough,  we'll 
get  out.  Hurrah!” 

u Hurrah !"  echoed  Pierre,  brightening  up.  * 4 We  sha’n’t 
run  short  of  water,  anyhow ; and  as  for  food,  we  may  as 
well  have  a bite  of  that  loaf  before  starting  again.” 

The  under-ground  breakfast  was  soon  finished,  and  the 
adventurous  lads  started  once  more. 

But  the  pain  of  Pierre’s  bruises,  which  he  had  manfully 
i concealed  hitherto,  begun  to  master  him  at  last.  His  tired 
limbs  began  to  drag  more  and  more  heavily  ; his  feet 
slipped  again  and  again,  and  only  the  strong  hand  of  his 
■ comrade  saved  him  from  more  than  one  serious  fall. 

“Better  sit  down  ami  rest  a bit,  old  fellow,"  said  Jack, 
kindly;  “there’s  no  hurry,  for  this  candle  will  burn  a 
long  while  yet.  I know  you  won't  own  it,  but  you  did 
get  a nasty  bump  against  that  rock  yonder.” 

“ I fancy  you’re  right  there,"  answered  Pierre,  sinking 
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wearily  upon  the  ledge.  “ But  we  don’t  need  the  candle 
while  we* re  sitting  still,  you  know.  Blow'  it  out,  and 
light  it  again  when  we  start.” 

Jock  did  so,  and  they  sat  silent  in  the  darkness.  All  at 
once  Pierre  heard  his  comrade  call  out, 

“ I say,  don't  you  hear  water  falling  somewrhere  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I do,”  replied  Pierre,  after  listening  a mo- 
ment. “ We  must  be  close  to  the  place  where  this  stream 
falls  down  into  the  tunnel,  and  now'  we'U  have  a chance 
of  getting  out  at  last.  Bravo !” 

Jack  slapped  his  hands  together,  w*ith  a shout  that  made 
the  cavern  echo. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea,  Pierre,  my  boy ! Wliat  a fool  I was 
not  to  think  of  it  before  I This  stream  that  we’ve  been  fol- 
lowing is  the  Larve,  and  we’ve  got  to  the  very  place  where 
it  falls  through  the  cleft.  Now  if  we  can  only  get  out  with 
whole  bones,  it's  fifteen  hundred  francs  apiece  to  us.  Como 
along,  quick !” 

All  Pierre's  weariness  was  gone  in  a minute.  Already, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  he  saw  hi*  ailing  father  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  and  Jack  and  himself  standing  out  to  sea  in  a 
brand-new  boat.  The  instant  the  candle  was  lighted  they 
were  off  again  at  a pace  which  would  have  seemed  impos- 
sible a few  minutes  before. 

Guided  by  the  increasing  din  of  the  water-fall,  they  were 
not  long  in  reaching  a huge  perpendicular  funnel  or  chim- 
ney in  the  rock,  down  one  side  of  which  poured  a stream 
of  water,  w'hile  through  a cleft  above,  dazxlingly  radiant 
after  the  darkuess  of  the  buried  passage,  came  a bright 
gleam  of  ftunsihine.  Just  then  a big  stone,  dung  from 
above,  came  thundering  down  into  the  chasm,  falling 
close  to  the  feet  of  the  two  explorers. 

“That’s  the  boys  at  their  fun."  said  Jack,  laughing. 
“I’ve  done  it  many  a time  mj'self.  Above  there — hoy!” 

The  only  answer  was  a howl  of  terror  and  the  sound  of 
flying  feet.  Pierre,  alarmed  at  tho  thought  of  being  de- 
serted, shouted  in  his  turn, 

“ Help,  comrades!  help!” 

“Who’s  that  calling  ?”  asked  a gruff  voice  from  above, 
while  the  light  was  obscured  by  a broad  visage  peering 
down  into  the  hole. 

“Holloa,  Gaspardt  is  that  you?”  cried  Pierre,  recog- 
nizing the  voice  of  one  of  his  father’s  dslier  cronies. 

“What,  Pierre  Lebon  ! you  down  there  ? Well,  who 
ever  saw  the  like  ? Just  wait  a minute,  while  I run  for  a 
rope.” 

But  before  he  could  return  there  were  already  more 
than  a hundred  people  gathered  around  the  hole,  for  the 
news  of  a human  voice  having  been  heard  out  of  the 
“Larve  Chimney,”  as  the  chasm  was  called,  had  spread 
far  and  wide. 

The  water- fall  on  one  side  and  the  sharp  rocks  on  the 
oilier  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  draw  the  boys  up  safely. 
But  at  length  they  were  dragged  forth  into  the  daylight, 
to  be  embraced  and  shouted  over  by  the  whole  town,  and 
to  receive,  a few  days  later,  the  praises  of  the  entire  Scien- 
tific Association,  together  with  the  three  thousand  francs 
which  they  bail  so  bravely  earned. 


BIDDY  O’DOLAN. 

BY  MILS.  ZADKL  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DO  you  remember  Biddy  O’Dolan,  the  little  rag-picker 
and  ash  girl  who  found  Lily  De  Koven’s  broken  doll 
in  the  ash-can  that  cold  winter’s  morning  i 1 have  not 
forgotten  my  promise  to  tell  you  the  rest  al>out  her. 

Biddy  had  a boy-friend,  a little  Irish  boy,  who  called 
himself  “Ohairlier-Shauzy.”  I suspect  his  name  was 
Charley  O’Shaughnessy.  He  was  just  as  poor  and  alone 
in  the  world  as  Biddy,  and  almost  always  staid  in  the  same 
cellar  at  night. 


When  Biddy  ran  off  with  her  doll  that  cold  morning, 
she  not  only  thought  of  the  hospital  and  the  little  girl 
who  had  there  brought  her  the  flowers,  but  she  thought 
( how'  she  would  tell  Charley  that  night  about  her  doll. 

The  first  thing  to  lx*  done  was  to  get  Dolly  a dress,  and 
this  was  the  way  Biddy  managed  it.  She  took  an  old  knife 
and  hacked  out  a piece  of  her  skirt,  then  she  pulled  out  of 
I her  dingy  pocket  a little  wad.  A wad  of  what  ? Pins. 

I Pins  that  she  had  picked  up  on  the  Btreet  in  the  summer, 
when  she  swept  the  street  crossings,  and  had  stuck  thick 
and  “criss-cross”  in  a bit  of  woollen  rag.  With  some  i>f 
these  pins  Biddy  fastened  together  the  two  sides  of  the  cut 
in  her  skirt.  Next  she  took  the  piece  of  cloth  she  had  cut 
out,  and  punched  her  tough  little  forefinger  through  it  in 
two  places,  and  through  one  of  these  holes  pushed  the 
whole  arm  and  through  the  other  the  broken  arm  of  her 
, doll,  and  pinned  the  cloth  together  in  the  back. 

Tlius  Dolly  was  dressed,  and  nearly  as  well  as  Biddy, 
too.  Biddy  had  been  very  quick  about  this,  and  had  oft- 
en looked  over  her  shoulders  to  see  who  came  in  and  out 
of  the  cellar. 

You  who  do  not  live  in  a cellar,  and  do  not  get  shoved 
about  and  slapped  as  Biddy  did.  can  hardly  imagine  how 
glad  she  was  that  no  one  happened  to  take  notice  of  her. 

She  hid  Dolly  under  the  straw'  where  she  was  to  sleep 
at  night,  and  then  hurried  out  to  pick  over  as  many  more 
i ash  cans  and  barrels  as  she  could,  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  this  time  which  w’ould  please  Mrs.  Brown,  so 
that  she  could  dare  to  show  her  doll,  and  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  and  play  with  it  a little. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  the  cross  old  woman  who  kept  the  cel- 
lar. and  the  children  on  the  street  called  her  “ Grumpy.” 

Biddy  did  not  find  anything  in  particular,  and  got 
fewer  pennies  than  usual  for  errands  and  for  showing 
people  the  way  to  places,  so  that  old  Mrs.  Brown  was  very 
cross  indeed,  and  Biddy  went  to  bed  without  during  to  pull 
Dolly  out  where  she  could  see  her.  She  lay  awake,  with 
1 her  hand  on  it,  waiting  for  Charley. 

Charley  was  a newsboy,  but  ho  was  not  a lucky  little 
boy.  He  had  the  large  and  beautiful  deep  blue  eyes  you 
may  often  see  in  the  children  of  Irish  immigrant*.  But  ho 
was  weak  in  body,  and  very  shy.  He  lived  as  Biddy  did, 
among  rough  people,  w'ho  were  all  tho  more  rough  because 
they  were  so  j>oor  and  miserable.  So  he  got  knocked  about 
a great  deal,  and  stood  no  chance  at  all  among  other  new's- 
boys.  who  shoved  him  aside,  and  called  their  papera  so 
loud  that  Charley’s  thin  voice  could  not  lx*  heard.  Some 
newsboys  make  money  selling  papers— make  so  much  that 
they  can  start  in  other  kinds  of  business  for  themselves, 
and  get  on  very  well  in  the  world  among  other  success- 
ful men.  1 have  seen  this  kind  of  newsboy.  They  have 
bright,  sharp,  old-looking  faces.  They  have  wiry,  strong 
bodies,  good  health,  and  seem  to  he  afraid  of  nothing. 

Charley  wasn't  this  sort  of  boy  at  all.  He  got  poked, 
and  pushed,  and  cuffed,  and  tripped  up,  and  laughed  at. 
The  girls  called  him  “ f raid-cat,”  because  they  thought  he 
was  a coward.  Tho  boys  said  he  was  just  like  a girl,  and 
shouted.  “ Hallo,  Polly!”  when  they  saw  him.  Charley 
did  not  say  much  to  all  this.  He  went  with  his  papers 
every  day,  ami  managed  to  sell  a few : and,  besides,  he  did 
errands  quickly  and  well.  In  these  ways  he  earned  enough 
to  pay  for  his  straw  in  Mrs.  Brawn’s  cellar,  and  to  buy 
I enough  to  eat  to  keep  life  in  him. 

Charley’s  straw  was  next  to  Biddy's  straw,  and  when  he 
came  in  that  night  Biddy  whispered  to  him  all  about  her 
doll,  telling  him  especially  how  one  of  its  arms  was  broken 
off  at  the  elbow.  Charley  put  out  his  hand  in  the  dark, 
and  asked  her  to  let  him  take  the  doll  a moment.  He  felt 
it  over  carefully,  and  gave  it  back  without  saying  any- 
thing. Biddy  whispered  a little  more,  and  then  they  went 
to  sleep. 

One  day  Biddy  happened  to  come  in  a little  after  noon. 
She  was  going  right  out  again ; but  first  she  stooped,  and 
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felt  Utader  her  straw — the  doll  was  gone ! Biddy  sat  down, 
quite  faint  for  a moment;  then  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
darted  up  the  cellar  steps,  and  around  the  corner  where 
old  Mrs.  Brown  sat  behind  her  apple  and  candy  stand. 
Biddy  reached  over  and  put  both  hands  in  the  knot  of  j 
gray  hair  in  the  old  woman's  neck,  pulling  as  if  she  would  j 
carry  her  off,  stand  and  all. 

Biddy's  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  like  white-hot  : 
coals,  jus  she  gasped  out: 

“Give  it  me!  Give  it  me!  I'll  never  leave  go  till  ye 
give  it  me!" 

“Howld  an,  an*  lave  go  av  me!"  cried  the  old  woman. 
She  grasped  Biddy’s  wrists,  and  drew  them  toward  her  to 
case  the  strain  on  her  hair:  but  Biddy's  little  fingers  were 
strong.  She  tugged  hard,  and  kept  on  gasping, 

“ I'll  never,  never  leave  go  till  ye  give  it  me.  Oh !” 

Never  had  such  an  “Oh!’’  come  front  Biddy's  lips  be-  j 
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fore,  and  with  the  very  sound  of  it  she  had  torn  herself 
away  from  Mrs.  Brown,  and  had  seized  and  almost  knocked 
over  little  Charley,  who  had  vainly  been  making  signs  at 
her  as  lie  caiue  up  behind  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Brown  rubbed  her  neck,  smoothed  down  her  apron, 
and  jabbering  fiercely,  came  panting  up  to  the  children. 
Biddy  had  let  go  of  Charley,  and  was  sitting  right  down  , 
on  the  cold  pavement  holding  her  doll,  and  looking  with 
wild  delight  and  wonder  at  its  wooden  arm.  new  from  the 
elbow.  Charley  knew  an  old  man  who  used  to  whittle 
out  all  sorts  of  things  with  his  jackknife,  and  who  seemed 
as  ready  to  give  away  as  to  sell  his  work.  Charley  had 
taken  Biddy's  doll  to  this  iimn,  who  lmd  willingly  and 
quite  skillfully  mended  it.  He  was  on  his  way  hack  to 
get  it  hid  under  Biddy’s  straw  for  a surprise  for  her.  when 
he  found  Biddy  struggling  with  lira.  Brown.  Charley's 
plan  was  perfect.  The  trouble  was  that  he  couldn't  plan 
for  Biddy  too,  and  she  had  spoiled  everything  without 
knowing  it.  % 

“ How  ever  could  ve  git  a new  arm  ?"  suid  Biddy.  “ It’s 
a miracle," 

“Be  whisht  wid  yer  mary-cles!"  exclaimed  old  Mrs. 


Brown,  snatching  the  doll,  holding  it  high  out  of  reach, 
and  spreading  out  her  other  hand  to  keep  Biddy  off. 

But  Biddy  did  not  spring  at  her  this  time.  She  stood 
up.  und  put  her  hands  together,  and  twisted  them  till  the 
knuckles  were  white,  and  she  spoke  as  if  there  were  cotton 
in  her  throat  when  she  l>egged  the  old  woman  to  give  her 
the  doll.  She  promised  never  to  be  a bad  girl  any  more; 
to  give  every  cent  she  could  get  to  Mrs.  Brown — every 
one;  to  do  everything  Mrs.  Brown  asked  her  to  do;  and 
she  called  her  over  and  over  again  “ good  lady,"  and 
“ dear  lady.” 

Mrs.  Brown  kept  on  talking  too  fast  to  be  understood. 
She  was  very  angry,  and  slapped  Biddy's  cheeks,  and 
pushed  her  toward  the  cellar.  Biddy  stumbled  along  as 
she  was  pushed,  and  kept  on  praying  for  her  doll,  and 
making  every  promise  she  could  think  of  to  the  old  wo- 
man. When  they  reached  the  cellar  steps,  Charley  pulled 
Mrs.  Brown's  dress,  showed  her  a bright  new’  quarter  dol- 
lar. and  said  she  might  have  it  if  she  would  give  up  the 
doll  to  Biddy. 

Mrs.  Brown  took  the  quarter,  looked  at  it,  rang  it  on  the 
step,  ami  then  handed  the  doll  to  Biddy,  telling  her  that 
she  might  have  it  that  night,  hut  that  she  must  pay  extra 
every  day  for  what  she  called  the  “craythur's  boord  an' 
lodgin'.” 

This  idea  seemed  to  please  Mi's.  Brown  very  much,  for 
she  culled  it  a great  joke,  and  put  her  hands  on  her  hips 
and  laughed.  Then  she  looked  savage  again,  and  said 
she  would  keep  the  doll  herself  on  nights  when  Biddy 
could  not  pay  extra.  She  went  off  to  her  fruit  stand, 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  laughing  and  muttering  by 
turns.  Biddy  sat  down  with  her  doll.  Now  and  then 
she  looked  at  Charley  and  smiled,  and  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing very  liurd  about  something. 

[TO  BK  CONTISCKD.] 


NEW  YORK  PRISONS  IN  177G-77. 
HPHOSE  who  tread  the  floor  of  what  was  recently  the 
Post-office,  once  the  great  Middle  Dutch  Church,  and 
now  a Brokers’  Exchange,  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  Street 
and  Cedar,  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  whs  once  a military 
prison,  that  its  walls  re-echoed  the  groans  and  cries  of  sick 
and  dying  patriots,  that  a large  part  of  Washington's  army 
was  once  confined  on  the  very  spot  where  now  the  broker 
is  calling  his  stocks  aiul  the  photographer  fitting  his  lenses. 
The  fine  church  in  177U  was  converted  at  once  into  a royal 
prison.  It*  pews  were  torn  out,  its  interior  defaced,  but 
the  walls  are  the  same  that  shut  in  the  unfortunate  Amer- 
icans, and  their  only  shelter  was  the  lofty  roof  that  still 
rises  among  the  haunts  of  trade.  The  ancient  building  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  of  the  historical  remains  of  the 
early  city.  The  number  of  persons  shut  up  at  once  within 
it*  precincts  is  variously  estimated ; one  account  gives  800, 
a not  her  3000,  as  the  probable  limit.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  crowded  in  with  no  care  for  comfort,  no  regard  for 
health  or  ease;  that  one  aim  of  the  royal  captors  was  to 
“break  their  spirit"  by  ill  usage,  and  win  them  back  to 
their  loyalty  by  no  gentle  means. 

As  the  motley  train  of  prisoners  came  down  to  the  city 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  they  were  met  by 
the  royal  officers  with  every  mark  of  contempt  and  hate. 
They  were  stripped  of  their  arms  und  uniforms,  robbed  of 
their  money,  insulted  with  rude  taunt*  and  even  blows. 
War  had  not  yet  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  brutality  by 
the  slow  rise  of  knowledge,  and  the  British  officers  had 
not  yet  learned  the  politeness  of  freemen.  A savage  Hes- 
sian made  hi*  way  up  to  Graydon,  the  young  American 
officer,  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  “ Young  mail."  said 
to  him  a Scotch  officer  of  more  humanity,  “you  should 
never  rebel  against  your  king.”  The  prisoners  were 
taken  before  the  British  provost-marshal  to  be  examined. 
“What  is  your  rank?”  said  the  officer  to  a sturdy  little 
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follow  from  Connecticut,  ragged  and  dirty,  who  seemed 
scarcely  twenty.  “ I am  a keppen,"  said  he.  in  a resolute 
tone ; and  the  British  olllrers.  Hud  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
broke  into  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  flying  before  the  “ keppens"  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  glad  to  escape  from  the  rabble  they  despised. 

When  they  had  been  examined,  plundered,  ridiculed, 
the  unlucky  prisoners  were  divided  into  companies,  and 
marched  away  to  the  different  prisons  of  New  York,  that 
were  for  so  many  weary  months  to  be  their  homes  or  their 
graves.  Those  who  were  confined  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church  were  probably  the  most  fortunate  of  all ; they  had 
air  anil  light;  but  two  of  the  prisons  are  covered  with 
some  of  the  saddest  memories  of  the  war  for  freedom. 
One  of  them  was  a common  jail  in  the  Park,  now  the  Hall 
of  Records,  and  the  other  was  the  old  Sugar-House  in  Lib- 
erty Street,  next  to  the  Middle  Dutch  Church.  The  jail 
was  so  crowded  with  the  captured  Americans  that  they 
had  scarcely  room  to  lie  on  the  bare  floor.  The  air  was 
stifling,  the  rooms  pestilential,  full  of  filth  and  fever. 

But  the  most  painful  circumstance  of  their  lot  was  the 
character  of  the  keeper.  His  name  was  Cunningham ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  a monster.  Many  years  after- 
ward he  was  executed  in  England  for  some  hideous 
crime,  and  boasted  that  he  had  put  arsenic  in  the  flour 
he  served  to  the  prisoners.  It  was  under  this  man — one 
of  those  horrible  natures  war  often  brings  into  use — 
that  the  young  men  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey  were  to  pass  their  miserable  captivity.  Soon  even 
the  English  officials  were  forced  to  take  notice  of  the 
horrors  of  the  jail  in  the  Park.  The  neighbors  complain- 
ed that  they  could  get  no  sleep  for  the  outcries  and  groans 
of  the  prisoners.  Cunningham  ruled  over  them  with  lash 
and  sword.  They  were  starved,  reviled,  beaten,  ’*to  win 
them,"  he  said,  “to  their  duty."  The  chill  winter  and  the 
hot  summer  found  them  crowded  in  their  pestilential  pris- 
ons. The  old  Sugar-House  in  Liberty  Street  was  also  un- 
der Cunningham's  can*.  It  was  a tall  building,  several 
stories  high,  with  small  windows,  low  ceilings,  and  ban* 
walls.  Every  story  was  filled  thickly  with  the  captured 
Americans.  They  starved,  pined  away,  died  by  hundreds. 
Cunningham  withheld  their  food,  and  cheated  even  the 
miserable  sick  and  dying.  They  froze  to  death  in  the 
chill  winter  of  1776-77.  Sometimes  the  famished  prison- 
ers would  come  to  the  narrow  windows  of  the  old  Sugar* 
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House,  crying  for  charity  to  those  who  iwissed,  but  the 
sentries  drove  them  back.  They  pined  away  in  the  dark 
corners  of  the  crowded  rooms,  dreaming  of  the  old  home- 
stead in  Connecticut,  Thanksgiving  cheer,  and  smiling 
friends.  When  they  were  brought  out  for  exchange, 
Washington  wrote  indignantly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
“You  give  us  only  the  sick  and  dying  for  our  healthy, 
well-fed  prisoners."  Such  were  the  sorrows  our  ancestors 
bore  for  us.  They  were  the  nuthors  of  our  freedom.  And 
he  who  treads  the  floors  of  the  old  Dutch  Church,  or  seeks 
out  the  spot  where  stood  the  Sugar-House  in  Liberty  Street, 
may  well  pause  to  think  how  much  we  owe  to  those  who 
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once  pined  within  their  walls.  Such,  too,  is  war.  Mod- 
ern intelligence  has  shorn  it  of  some  of  its  horrors.  It 
may  lie  hoped  that  education  will  at  last  banish  it  alto- 
gether. and  the  people  of  Europe  and  America  join  to 
force  upon  their  governments  a policy  of  peace. 

ZACHUR  WITH  THE  SACK. 

VST  ATE  L Y -LOO  KI NG  man,  wearing  suspended  on 
his  left  side  by  a strong  strap  a simple  gray  sack, 
while  a well-filled  leather  purse  hung  on  his  right,  was 
one  day  slowly  wandering  through  the  crowded  bazar  of 
Bagdad.  He  remained  standing  before  one  of  the  stalls, 
and  then,  after  a little  reflection,  proceeded  to  purchase  the 
largest  and  softest  carpet  there— one  of  those  in  which 
the  foot  seems  gently  to  sink  down,  and  the  sound  of  each 
step  is  completely  hushed. 

The  merchant  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  richly 
dressed  stranger  without  retinue,  and  said,  politely,  ‘‘Sir, 
as  your  slaves  are  not  at  hand,  I will  send  one  of  my. 
young  men  with  you  to  carry  the  carpet.” 

“ It  is  not  necessary,”  said  the  purchaser,  as  he  paid  the 
price  in  shining  gold  pieces;  “ I can  manage  it  myself.” 

He  quickly  took  up  the  immense  roll  of  carpet,  and 
pushed  it  slowly  but  surely  into  his  sack.  Then,  with- 
out heeding  the  amazement  and  shaking  of  the  head  of  the 
dealer,  he  passed  on. 

His  desire  of  purchasing  seemed  now  to  be  thoroughly 
roused.  Twelve  flasks  of  otto  of  roses,  from  Schiraz, 
found  their  way  into  his  sack;  ten  pounds  of  the  finest 
Turkish  tobacco  followed  them ; then  came,  quite  appro- 
priately, a magnificent  nargileli,  with  a long  tube  and 
a yellow  amber  mouth-piece,  on  the  top  of  which  he  care- 
lessly threw  a heavy  ebony  box,  inlaid  with  copper. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowd,  he  attracted  continual  no- 
tice, and  a dignified -looking  man  had  long  been  following 
him  attentively,  without,  however,  addressing  him.  But 
when  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bazar,  where  the 
best  and  most  costly  wares  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  when, 
as  though  intoxicated  by  the  sight,  he  seized  the  most  in- 
congruous things,  and  untiringly  pushed  them  into  his 
sack — pearls  from  Ormuz  and  blades  from  Damascus,  tons 
of  Mocha  coffee,  and  bales  of  silk,  fishes  and  rings,  brace- 
lets and  dates,  watches,  saddles,  and  diamonds — then  the 
Caliph,  for  it  was  no  less  a personage  who  was  following 
him,  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  said: 

“ I have  seen  many  wonders,  O stranger,  and  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  thou  art  not  the  least.  Have,  then, 
thy  purse  and  thy  sack  no  end  ? Why  does  thy  sack  not 
hurst  i How  canst  thou  carry  it  ? How  canst  thou  find 
but  one  of  the  thousand  things  which  thou  art  unceasingly 
cramming  into  it  ? And  tell  me,  how  will  those  poor  ten-  | 
der  pearls,  which  were  too  dear  for  mo  to  buy  for  Zuleika, 
fare  among  tons  and  crates  f 

Zuchur — such  was  the  name  of  the  stranger — crossed 
his  arm#  on  his  breast,  and  bowed  low. 

“ Ruler  of  the  Faithful,”  lie  said — “ for  it  is  in  vain  that 
thou  hldeot  thy  noble  figure  under  a homely  dress;  thy 
portrait,  painted  by  a Giaour,  and  offered  to  me  in  Frank- 
estan,  is  also  in  my  sack,  and  I recognize  thee  at  once — 
Allah  is  great,  and  His  gifts  are  wonderful.  Thou  carest 
for  the  lovely  daughters  of  the  shell  ? Look  here!” 

He  quickly  put  his  right  hand  into  the  sack,  and 
brought  forth  unhurt,  front  the  very  midst  of  sabres  and 
boxes,  the  double  row  of  large  milk-white  pearls,  which 
lie  respectfully  presented  to  the  Caliph. 

The  Caliph  was  astonished  at  Zaehur's  riches  and  ilex-  I 
terity,  rejoiced  at  bis  present,  and  was  curious  to  learn 
more  concerning  him. 

Then  we  will  sit  down  there,  on  the  broad  stone  steps 
at  the  foot  of  the  murmuring  fountain,”  said  Zachur;  and 
in  a minute  he  lmd  spread  out  his  soft  carpet,  and  lighted 
two  nargilehs  filled  with  the  costly  uromatic  herb. 


j They  sat  down,  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them, 
peacefully  sent  little  blue  clouds  into  the  air,  and  the 
stranger  began  his  tale : 

“ I am  the  son  of  a poor  man,  O sire,  and  seemed 
doomed  to  poverty.  But  there  stood  a good  fairy  by  my 
cradle,  and  laid  on  it  this  hag  and  this  purse,  saying: 

41 ‘Grow  up,  Zachur,  and  look  around  thee  in  the 
I world.  Buy  what  pleases  thee.  Pay  for  it  out  of  this 
! purse,  which  will  not  become  empty,  and  preserve  it  in 
| this  sack,  which  will  not  become  full;  but  especially  pack 
in  all  that  is  valuable— the  weight  of  it  will  not  weary 
thee.’ 

“ It  has  held  more  than  she  promised.  All  that  I have 
ever  possessed  or  loved  is  contained,  imperishable,  safe 
forever,  and  always  at  band,  in  this  sack.” 

“ Wonderful,  highly  singular,  and  wonderful !”  said 
the  Caliph.  “ But  tell  me  more,  friend.” 

“ Details  would  take  too  long  to  relate,  but  the  whole 
is  soon  said,”  answered  Zachur.  4 4 Thou  wast  surprised  to- 
day at  my  rapidity  in  purchasing — thou  shouldst  have 
seen  me  in  my  young  days!  When  the  world  still  look- 
ed sunny  and  bright  to  my  childish  gaze,  when  thousands 
of  objects  attracted  me,  my  hand  was  rarely  out  of  my 
purse  and  my  sack.  1 took  long  journeys  over  sea  and 
desert,  through  lonely  villages  and  large  cities,  and  wliat- 
ever  pleased  me  I bought,  and  joyfully  put  into  my  capa- 
cious sack.  Indeed,  it  filled  itself,  without  aid  from  me; 
shining  green  birds  and  brilliant  snow-white  blossoms 
flew  into  it. 

“The  first  impetuous  joy  was,  however,  soon  stilled. 
Sometimes  a feeling  of  indifference  came  over  me,  and  I 
passed  unmoved  by  the  most  beautiful  things,  because  I 
already  possessed  so  much  that  was  lovely.  4 Another 
opportunity  will  occur,’  I thought,  ‘if  I should  ever  wish 
for  it.’  But  it  never  came,  just  as  no  moment  of  time 
ever  returns;  and  now  I mourn  over  many  a neglected 
chance. 

“Then,  again,  I comfort  myself  with  the  thought  of  how 
many  things  I possess,  and  take  old  and  new  out  of  my 
sack,  according  to  my  inclination — a quilted  silk  counter- 
pane from  Japan  in  which  to  envelop  myself,  or  the 
Egyptian  phoenix  to  lull  me  to  sleep. 

“ Besides,  the  world  is  still  large,  and  Zachur  is  not  old 
yet.  I have  still  time  to  buy;  and  sometimes  the  old 
longing  is  very  strong  within  me.  Tims  to-day,  O sire, 
when  I entered  thy  city,  I gave  praise  to  Allah  that  He 
liad  enabled  man  to  form,  out  of  the  dirty  wool  of  the 
sheep,  the  brilliant  carpet  on  which  we  are  sitting,  and 
caused  the  fragile  amber  now  between  our  lips  to  rise  up 
from  the  sand  of  the  sea — that  He  brought  the  gold  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  pearls  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea ! And  eagerly  I seized  the  things,  O sire,  until  the 
eye  of  thy  favor  rested  on  me,  and  the  blessed  breath  of 
thy  mouth  readied  me,  and  gave  me  what  can  not  be  pur- 
chased with  gold  and  silver— the  honor  and  delight  of  thy 
presence !” 

“Well  spoken!”  said  the  Caliph,  delighted,  as  he  blew 
a thick  cloud  before  him;  “it  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  hast 
travelled,  and  been  in  courts  too,  friend  Zachur.  But 
one  thing,  before  I again  forget  it  in  my  amazement. 
The  Prophet,  praised  be  his  name!  has  forbidden  to  make 
a likeness  or  picture  of  man,  the  image  of  Allah.  But  as 
thou  |#)ssessest  mine,  done  by  some  unbelieving  dog—I 
can  not  conceive  bow  lie  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  it — ” 

“They  paint  rapidly,”  interrupted  Zachur;  “and  are 
quick  in  all  evil  arts.” 

“True,  very  true.  I should  like  to  look  at  the  thing. 
The  people  need  know  nothing  about  it.  Couldst  thou  not 
take  it  out  for  me  to  have  just  one  glimpse  of  it  ?” 

“Thy  wish  is  a command  to  me,”  answered  Zachur. 
who  was  already  fumbling  in  the  sack,  but  for  some  time 
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“Well,”  called  the  Caliph,  getting  angry,  “art  thou 
sorry  that  thou  hast  promised  ? Or — ** 

“ Here  it  is,  O sire,”  said  Zachur,  breathing  freely ; and 
the  anger  of  the  ruler  disappeared  as  he  gazed  with  curi- 
osity on  a small  silver  medal. 

“It  is  I,  and  yet  it  is  not,” he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
“It  is  my  fez,  with  the  ruby  clasp,  and  the  embroidery  on 
my  state  drrew;  but  I do  not  really  look  so  Htiff.  Where 
are  the  brown  cheeks,  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  the 
coloring,  friend  I And— what  do  I see  i — the  thing  is 
broken;  look  here!  there  is  a crack  across  it  that  sepa- 
rates the  feet  of  my  horse  from  his  body.  Therefore 
thou  canst  not  keep  all  thy  things  unhurt  in  that  sack — 
thou  canst  not  find  them  all  in  a minute:  confess  thou 
hast  also  lost  some  entirely.” 

“ 1 am  the  son  of  a poor  man,”  answered  Zachur,  blush- 
ing, “ but  I learned  two  things  when  only  a boy : to  use  a 
sword,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  Yes,  I have  lost  many 
a thing;  and  when  1 was  boasting  just  now  that  I had  ev- 
erything in  my  sack,  I was  guilty  of  exaggeration,  as  men 
of  limited  capacity  are,  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  every- 
thing and  nothing.  I should  have  said  most  things." 

At  this  moment  appeared  two  outriders  on  swift  Arab 
steeds,  and  behind  them  came  a gilt  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  Barbary  horses.  At  sight  of  them  Zachur  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

Without  for  a moment  losing  sight  of  the  approaching 
procession  seeing  the  Caliph  rise  too,  he  quickly  pushed 
his  carpet  and  nargilch  into  his  sack,  and  exclaimed,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  “To  whom  does  this  magnificence  belong  ? 
Though  how  can  I ask  i for  who  but  thou,  O sire,  could 
call  such  splendor  his  own  l 

“How  beautifully  the  Nubian  in  his  purple  contrasts 
with  the  gray  horse,  and  the  pale  Christian  slave  in  the 
blue  silk  with  the  shining  black  steed ! If  only  thou  wert 
a merchant  with  this  equipage  for  sale!” 

“Princes  do  not  barter,”  said  the  Caliph,  as  he  put  a 
little  silver  whistle  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  a shrill  blast, 
when  horses  and  carriage  suddenly  stood  still  by  the  side 
of  the  fountain. 

“But  thou  hast  made  me  a handsome  present,  friend  ; 
Zachur,  and  what  is  more,  given  me  a pleasant  hour.  Take 
what  thou  praisest  so  enthusiastically ; be  my  guest  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  or  when  it  pleases  thee,  drive  away  into 
the  wide  world  in  this  carnage — it  must  be  weary  work 
dragging  such  a sack.” 

Zachur  crossed  his  anns  on  his  breast,  bowed  low,  and 
answered : “ Thy  favor  is  like  dew  on  a barren  land,  even 
for  the  richest,  and  if  I had  not  promised  a sick  friend  to 
be  with  him  this  evening,  1 would  willingly  enter  within 
the  shadow  of  thy  halls.  Therefore  let  me  go  in  peace; 
but  these  beautifully  kept  horses  and  carriage  shall  not 
go  through  the  dust  of  the  suburbs.” 

Saying  this,  he  quietly  pushed  the  Nubian  with  his  gray 
steed,  the  black  horse  and  his  rider,  the  carriage  and  horses, 
into  the  sack,  bowed  down  to  the  ground  again,  and  then 
stepped  lightly  and  erect  toward  the  city  gate. 

The  Caliph  shook  his  head  as  he  looked  after  him,  went 
home  full  of  thought,  and  hung  the  double  row  of  pearls 
round  Zuleika's  neck. 

Then  he  sent  for  his  private  secretary  and  said : 

“Take  a swan  quill  and  a sheet  of  the  finest  parchment, 
and  write  down  carefully  what  I shall  dictate:  the  story 
of  Zachur  with  the  Sack.” 

Many  of  our  young  readers  have  doubtless  long  since 
seen  the  meaning  of  this  tale  shine  forth  through  its  thin 
veil.  We  should  all  be  surprised  at’ a Zachur,  and  yet, 
like  him,  we  have  each  a faithful  capacious  sack — memory 
—into  which,  from  our  youth  upward,  we  have  crammed 
what  is  noble  and  common,  pearls  and  pebbles,  and  yet  it 
does  not  become  full,  nor  our  purse — our  power  of  compre- 
hension— empty. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Wiio  warms  liis  slippers  for  papu 
When  he  comen  home  at  night  ? 

Who  meets  him  with  n joyous  laugh, 
And  blue  eyes  Warning  bright  f 
Who  climbs  upon  bis  ready  knee, 

With  kisses  sweet  as  kiss  can  be? — 

Our  Kitty. 

Who  teases  poor  old  grandmamma, 

Aud  pulls  her  work  away, 

And  with  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
Too  often  tries  to  play  f 
Who’s  full  of  mischief,  sport,  aud  fun, 
From  early  morn  till  day  is  douc  t — 

Onr  Kitty. 

Whose  little  arms  “hug  mamma  tight”? 

Whose  lips  give  kisses  sweet  f 
Who  follows  nurse  about  the  bouse 
With  little  restless  feet  t 
Who  sings  to  Dolly,  tootdt  her,  too, 

And  tries  to  act  os  “big  folks”  do? — 
Our  Kitty. 

Who,  bent  on  mischief,  truth  to  say, 
Like  any  little  elf, 

Within  the  pnutry  hides  to  taste 
The  “goodies”  on  the  shelf? 

Who  bother*  cook,  where’er  she  goes, 

And  makes  her  scold,  you  may  suppose  ? 

Our  Kitty. 

But  lest  our  Kitty  chance  to  get 
More  than  her  share  of  blame 
For  mischief,  I’ll  explain  there  is 
Some  difference  in  the  name : 

One  Kitty  is  our  child,  you  see; 

The  other,  Kitty’s  c-a-t ! 


A PEEP  INTO  ROYAL  TREASURIES. 

THE  Hasne,  or  imperial  treasury,  of  Constantinople. 

contains  a costly  collection  of  ancient  armor  and 
coats  of  mail  worn  by  the  Sultans.  The  most  remarkable 
is  that  of  Sultan  Murad  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Bagdad. 
The  head-piece  of  this  suit  is  of  gold  and  silver,  almost 
covered  with  precious  stones;  the  diadem  surrounding 
the  turban  is  composed  of  three  emeralds  of  the  purest 
water  and  large  size,  while  the  collar  is  formed  of  twenty - 
two  large  and  magnificent  diamonds. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a curious  ornament,  in  the 
sha^ic  of  an  elephant,  of  massive  gold,  standing  on  a ped- 
estal formed  of  enormous  pearls  placed  side  by  side. 
There  is  also  a table,  thickly  inlaid  with  Oriental  topazes, 
presented  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  to  the  Vizier 
Baltadji  Mustaplia,  together  with  a very  remarkable  col- 
lection of  ancient  costumes,  trimmed  with  rare  furs,  and 
literally  covered  with  precious  stones.  The  divans  and 
cushions,  formerly  in  the  throne-room  of  the  Sultans,  are 
gorgeous;  the  stuff  of  which  the  cushions  are  made  is 
pure  tissue  of  gold,  without  any  mixture  of  silk  whatever, 
and  is  embroidered  with  pearls,  weighing  about  thirty-six 
hundred  drachmas.  Children’s cradlesof  solid  gold,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones ; vases  of  immense  value  in  rock-crys- 
tal, gold,  and  silver,  incrusted  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds ; daggers,  swords,  and  shields,  beautifully 
wrought  and  richly  jewelled- all  tell  a story  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  wealth,  when  the  Ottoman  power  was  a 
reality,  and  Western  Europe  trembled  before  the  descend- 
ant of  the  son  of  Aniuratli. 

Notwithstanding  these  jewelled  riches  of  Turkey,  how- 
ever, they  are  surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia’s  treasury,  the  contents  of  which  have  accumulated 
in  successive  periods. 

Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  amassed  enormous  riches  by  the  spoils  of  war. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a tent  made  so  magnificent  and 
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costly  as  to  appear  almost  fabulous.  The  outside  was 
covered  with  line  scarlet  broadcloth,  the  lining  was  of 
violet-colored  satin,  on  which  were  representations  of  all 
the  birds  and  beasts  in  the  creation,  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers; the  whole  made  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
amethysts,  and  other  precious  stones;  and  the  tent  poles 
were  decorated  in  like  manner.  On  both  sides  of  the  pea- 
cock throne  was  a screen,  on  which  were  the  figures  of 
two  angels  in  precious  stones. 

This  splendid  tent  was  displayed  on  all  festivals  in  the 
public  hall  at  Herat  during  the  remainder  of  Nadir  Shah's 
reign. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  a short  article  the 
splendor  of  the  Persian  treasury.  One  extraordinary  ob- 
ject may  l>e  mentioned:  a two-foot  globe  covered  with 
jewels  from  the  north  pole  to  the  extremities  of  the  tripod 
on  which  the  gemmed  sphere  is  pluced.  llis  Majesty  had 
coats  embroidered  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  rubies, 
pearls,  and  garnets;  he  had  jewelled  swords  and  daggers 
without  number;  so  becuuse  he  did  not  know  what  else  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  his  jewels,  he  ordered  the  globe  to  Ik* 
constructed,  and  covered  with  gems;  the  overspreading 
sea  to  be  of  emeralds,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to 
be  distinguished  by  jewels  of  different  color. 


WINGED  FREEBOOTERS. 

THE  great  goshawk,  a bird  in  a coat  of  blackish-brown 
covered  with  blotches  of  black  and  reddish-white,  is  a 
terrible  enemy  to  wild  rabbits,  hares,  and  squirrels,  and  to 
all  the  small  feathered  inhabitants  of  field  and  forest.  It 
is  about  two  feet  long,  and  although  it  is  not  a bird  of 
very  rapid  flight,  its  cunning  and  strength  are  such  that 
its  prey  rarely  escapes.  Should  the  terrified  hare  hide 
itself  in  some  thicket,  the  goshawk  patiently  perches  on 
an  elevated  branch  near  at  hand,  where  it  will  wait  hours, 
motionless,  until  the  poor  hare,  thinking  its  enemy  de- 
parted, ventures  from  its  retreat,  when  in  an  instant  it  is 
swooped  down  upon,  and  struck  dying  to  the  ground. 

Goshuwks  ure  found  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  summer  they  go 
far  to  the  northward  to  rear  their  young.  They  build  a 
large  nest  of  twigs  and  coarse  grasses  on  some  lofty  branch 
of  a tree,  and  lay  three  or  four  eggs  of  dull  bluish-white 
slightly  spotted  with  reddish-brown. 

These  savage  birds  are  very  common  in  Maine,  where 
they  make  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  wild-ducks  and 
Canada  grouse,  and  will  even,  when  driven  by  hunger, 
venture  an  attack  on  the  fowls  of  the  farm-yard.  Its 
sharp  eye  always  gleaming  and  on  the 
alert,  the  goshawk  sweeps  over  fields  and 
woods,  changing  its  course  in  an  instant 
by  a slight  movement  of  its  rudder-like 
tail  whenever  any  desired  prey  is  sight- 
ed. It  is  the  most  restless  of  birds,  and 
is  ulmost  constantly  on  the  wing,  seldom 
alighting  except  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner. 

Audubon  relates  a curious  instance  of 
sagacity  in  a goshawk,  which  he  himself 
witnessed.  A large  flock  of  blackbirds 
flying  over  a pond  were  pursued  by  one 
of  these  birds,  which,  dashing  into  the 
flock,  seized  one  after  the  other  of  the 
poor  little  victims,  ap|iarently  squeezing 
each  one  with  its  powerful  talons,  ami 
then  ullowing  it  to  drop  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Five  or  six  hod  been  cap- 
tured before  the  fleeing  blackbirds  gain- 
ed the  shelter  of  a thick  forest.  The 
goshawk  then  swept  leisurely  hark,  and 
with  graceful  curves  descended  to  the 
pond  and  collected  its  victims,  taking 
the  dead  birds  one  by  one  and  carrying 
them  away  as  if  laying  up  a store  for  its 
evening  meal. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  this 
bird  has  itself  fallen  a victim  to  its  own 
designs.  Dead  goshuwks  have  been 
found  with  their  talons  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  thorn  and  furze  bushes,  upon 
which  they  had  pounced  with  the  object 
of  seizing  some  little  rabbit  or  squir- 
rel which  had  sought  shelter  beneath 
the  undergrowth.  A hunter  once  wit- 
nessed such  an  occurrence,  the  rabbit 
scampering  away  in  safety  across  the 
field,  while  the  great  bird  remained  en- 
tangled in  the  bush.  The  hunter  for- 
bore to  shoot  at  the  little  rabbit  which 
had  made  so  fortunate  an  escape,  and 
killed  the  wicked  bird  of  prey  instead. 

Goshawks  are  found  in  nearly  every 
portion  of  Europe,  and  have  sometimes 
been  trained  to  ussist  in  hunting:  but  as 
they  are  more  ferocious  than  the  falcon, 
they  an*  less  easily  controlled,  and  are  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  regain  their  liberty. 
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A smaller  variety  of  the  great  hawk  fam- 
ily, but  one  spreading  equal  terror  among 
small  birds,  is  the  sparrow-hawk — a bold, 
provoking  bird,  with  dark  brown  back  and 
wings,  and  breast  of  rusty  brown  or  grayish- 
white  crossed  by  narrow  bars  of  a darker 
tint.  The  sparrow-hawk  feeds  mostly  upon 
small  birds,  but  it  will  also  catch  moles, 
field-mice,  and  even  grasshoppers.  It  flies 
low,  skimming  along  but  a few  feet  from 
the  ground,  its  sharp  little  eyes  always  on 
the  watch  for  prey. 

When  tamed,  the  sparrow-hawk  becomes 
affectionate  toward  its  owner,  but  will  rare- 
ly accept  civilities  from  any  other  person. 
One  of  these  birds,  which  had  been  tamed 
by  a lady,  was  accustomed  to  perch  on  the 
shoulder  of  its  mistress,  and  eat  from  her 
hand.  It  was  intensely  jealous,  and  would 
fly  savagely  at  any  one  to  whom  its  mis- 
tress showed  the  least  favor.  This  partic- 
ular pet  proved  as  troublesome  as  a thiev- 
ing cat,  for  was  any  fine  fat  chicken  or  par- 
tridge left  lying  on  the  kitchen  table,  if  the 
cook’s  back  was  turned  for  a moment,  the 
prize  was  either  mangled  or  borne  away  to 
a hiding-place  by  the  mischievous  bird. 

The  sparrow-hawk  is  not  a nest-builder, 
but  will  usurp  the  nest  of  the  crow  or  some 
other  large  bird.  If  a deserted  nest  can  be 
found,  the  sparrow-hawk  will  immediately 
take  possession;  but  if  no  such  presents  it- 
self. this  bad-hearted,  quarrelsome  bird  does 
not  hesitate  to  depose  the  rightful  owner, 
and  proceed  to  occupy  a home  to  which  it 
has  neither  right  nor  title. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  the  malicious  hen- 
hawk,  and  cruel  pigeon-hawk,  are  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  State's  and  Eu- 
rope. 


UNCLE  PHIL’S  THIMBLE. 


BY  ELINOR  ELLIOTT. 


V RAG-PICKER  !" 

“That’s  just  what  I am,"  sighed  a 
poor  girl  who  stood  at  one  of  the  long  ta- 
bles in  the  rag-room  of  a large  paper-mill. 

Down  each  side  the  table  stood  a row  of 
girls,  some  older,  some  younger,  than  her- 
self, all  miserably  clothed,  and  all  with 
worn,  pinched  faces. 

These  girls  came  each  day  to  their  work 
with  an  eager  look  in  their  eyes,  which 
burned  brightly  in  the  morning,  flickered 
fitfully  through  the  day,  and  faded  out  at 
night,  leaving  the  patient,  timl  look  which 
want  and  hunger  and  disappointment  bring, 
and  which  is  always  ready  to  take  courage 
and  look  forward  once  more;  for  in  a pile 
of  rags  then-  sometimes  lay  a treasure — an  odd  penny,  an 
old  knife,  a pair  of  scissors — something  that  might  Ik*  taken 
to  the  little  pawn  shop  round  the  corner  and  sold. 

A little  while  ago  u girl — a lucky  girl — had  a “find," 
a bright  silver  quarter.  Her  good  luck  had  been  whis- 
pered up  ami  down  the  row,  but  no  one  betrayed  her  for- 
tune. When  the  overseer  came  through  the  room,  no 
exultant  look  nor  envious  glance  suggested  anything  un- 
usual, for  this  band  of  “ rag-pickers"  had  its  honor,  which 
it  held  to  as  closely  as  the  most  compact  trades-union 
in  the  lund. 

To  some  of  the  girls  the  thought  sometimes  came.  “ Is 
what  we  find  really  ours  f”  but  long  generations  of  work- 


THE WRECK  OF  A COASTER. 

ers  in  the  mill  had  appropriated  these  “ finds,'*  and  it  had 
lK*come  a custom  if  not  a right. 

To-day  Nance,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  felt  a keener 
longing  than  usual  to  secure  something.  She  had  never 
felt  tin*  utter  dreariness  of  her  loneliness  and  poverty  so 
strongly  as  she  had  in  the  last  bright  Christmas  season, 
which  had  been  to  her  only  a vision ; not  the  sweet  real- 
ity that  it  becomes  to  us,  who  bring  it  close  to  us  in  hap- 
py unticipuliou  weeks  before  it  really  comes,  who  live  in 
its  light  and  peace  and  cheer,  in  its  sweet  givings  and  re- 
ceivings, and  keep  its  memory  with  us  throughout  the 
year. 

For  a whole  year  Nance  had  been  at  work  in  the  mill. 
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find  had  had  nothing  but  her  regular  five-cent  salary. 
Now  her  long  nervous  fingers  ran  rapidly  through  the 
pieces,  making  four  divisions,  as  she  called,  “ Linen,  cot- 
ton, woollen,  silk — linen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,”  and  the 
different  bits  dropped  ink*  their  proper  piles  like  falling 
leaves;  while  the  girl  on  her  right  took  the  cottons,  and 
assorted  them,  and  the  girl  on  her  left  went  through  the 
woollens  in  the  same  way.  and  a girl  further  on  took  the 
silks. 

A stranger  was  always  amused  to  watch  the  long  rows 
of  quiet  bodies,  nimble  fingers,  and  moving  lips,  and  to 
hear  the  lialf- whispered  counting  and  culling  of  colors  as 
they  divided  the  pieces. 

To-day  Nance  had  a bag  to  pick  from.  Here  lay  her 
chance.  The  girls  who  took  the  rags  from  the  bags  were 
the  most  apt  to  find  treasures,  and  their  turn  came  only 
once  a month. 

She  was  fast  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  last  bag.  Every 
time  she  thrust  her  hand  in,  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  she 
thought,  “Shall  I keep  it.  if  I find  anything  i" 

Once  more,  and  her  hand  touches  something  cold ; her 
fingers  close  round  it,  and  she  draws  it  out.  Her  head 
swims,  she  clutches  the  table  with  her  other  hand  to  keep 
from  falling — perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a button.  She 
collects  herself,  and  peeps  slyly  into  her  hand. 

A gold  thimble ! 

No  one  has  seen  it,  no  one  knows,  and  Nance  slips  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  goes  on  with  her  work ; but  somehow 
it  doesn't  run  smoothly.  It  is  “Silk,  cotton,  woollen, 
linen,*’ and  then  “Cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk,”  and  the 
girls  find  fault  because  the  piles  are  “mixed.”  and  then 
the  bell  rings,  and  they  are  free  for  to-day. 

Cautiously  Nance  makes  inquiries  about  the  “finds.” 
How  much  did  they  sell  things  for,  if  they  found  any  ? 

44  My  aunt,”  said  one  girl,  “onst  foun’  a gol1  ring,  an’ 
the  jew’Ier  give  her  a dollar  for’t.” 

“ He  melted  it  down,”  explained  another.  “ They  alius 

<loes  that.  He  told  me  one  day  that  if  ever  I found  a gold 
breas’pin  or  a bracelet,  ‘which  ’tain’t  noways  likely  you 
will,’  mz  he,  4 fetch  it  to  me,  an’  I’ll  give  you  what’s  right  j 
for  it.’  ” 

So  Nance's  “ find”  was  really  worth  money.  More  ' 
money,  too,  than  she  could  earn  in  many  days’  steady 
toil.  What  would  it  not  buy!  Food,  clothing,  warmth,  1 
everything,  seemed  within  her  reach  now  that  she  held 
that  source  of  wealth  in  her  hand. 

“'Tain’t  stealin’,  I hope,”  thought  Nance.  “Course  . 
not.  I don’  know  who  it  belongs  to.” 

When  alone,  Nance  took  out  the  thimble.  What  a 
dainty  little  thing  it  was!  She  tried  it  on  each  of  her 
hard,  bony  fingers,  and  laughed  to  see  the  poor  grimy 
things  wearing  a golden  crown. 

Why,  there  were  letters  on  it ! 

“Reel  writing”  cried  Nance,  as  she  paused  under  a ! 
street  lamp  to  spell  the  word  by  its  light. 

“ Onst  I could  read  writin’.  That  first  mus’  be  a caper- 
tin — that's  what  they  call  them  big  fellers  that  stands  first 
— a kin’  of  a Gennyrel  with  his  soljers.  Oh  t I don’  know 
the  caper!  ins- — never  got  acquainted  when  I went  to 
school ; common  letters  was  g<xxl  enough  for  me. 

• “That  tall  one,  that’s  /,  an’  there's  round  o,  then  r,  an’ 
then  i with  a dot.  L-o  lo,  r-i  ri,  lori;  TO,  e,  an’  then  an- 
other tall  l on  the  end — that’s  m-e-1  mel,  lorimel.  Now 
what’s  the  ca]x»rtin’s  name  ? — lorimel,  lorimel ; I've  heerd 
that  name  some’eres.  Why,  it's  her  that  came  that  day 
mother  lay  a-dyin’ an’  spoke  so  soft  like;  an’  the  gennel-  j 
man  with  her  he  called  her  * lorimel’ — no  that  warn’t  it — j 
Florimel,  Florimel,  that's  the  name ! 

44 ’Tain’t  youm  now,  Nance.  You  know  where  it  be- 
longs. You  ain’t  got  no  right  to  it  now.” 

And  then  came  other  thoughts. 

“What’s  a gold  thimble  to  her?  She  can  buy  all  she 
wants — gold  thimbles,  and  gold  scissors,  and  gold  needles; 


and  sit  in  a gold  chair,  and  sew  on  a gold  gown.  She 
hadn’t  no  business  leavin’  a gold  thimble  in  u rag  bag. 
Them  that's  careless  has  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  curtains  were  drawn  in  an  elegant  house  on  the 
Avenue.  A bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  throwing  a 
warm  glow  oil  the  delicate  walls,  the  beautiful  pictures, 
and  the  snowy  marble  statues,  and  reflecting  itself  in  the 
long  mirrors,  seemed,  as  it  sparkled  and  glowed,  the  only 
thing  of  life  in  the  room ; for  the  young  girl  who  lay  back 
in  the  luxurious  depths  of  the  large  chair  by  the  hearth, 
with  her  fair  hands  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  was  as  white 
and  motionless  as  the  statues  around  her. 

Now  and  then  her  lip  quivered,  and  an  occasional  tear 
stole  from  under  her  long  lashes,  but  she  did  not  look  up 
till  a gentleman  entered  the  room.  Then  she  sprung  into 
his  arms,  and  sobbed  out,  iu  reply  to  bis  question  of  how 
she  had  spent  the  day, 

“I’ve  been  perfectly  miserable,  pupa.  I’ve  lost  my 
thimble — the  thimble  Uncle  Phil  gave  me.  I’d  give  ev- 
erything in  the  world  to  see  it  again.” 

“ Why,  my  dear  little  girl,  that  would  hardly  be  worth 
while,  when  you  can  get  another  for  a few  dollars.  We’ll 
go  to-morrow  and  buy  the  prettiest—” 

“Ah!  papa,  you  don't  understand.  All  the  money  in 
the  world  can't  buy  a thimble  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
Uncle  Phil  gave  me.  It  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  bought.  ” 
“ Was  it,  darling 

“Yes;  and  he  said  that  morning,  ‘Florimel,  can  you 
sew  pretty  well  ?'  and  I laughed,  and  said,  ‘Of  course  not. 
Uncle  Phil ; what’s  the  need  of  my  sewing  ?’  4 Great  need, 

great  need,  little  niece,’  he  said.  4 Sewing  is  woman's  most 
womanly  work,  and  though  you  may  never  need  to  sew  for 
yourself,  if  you  knew  how,  you  might  teach  hundreds  of 
poor  girls  to  sew  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  families.'  ” 
“My  little  daughter  teaching  a sewing-school ! How 
funny  it  would  be !” 

“So  that  afternoon  we  went  into  Shreve’s  and  selected 
one,  and  had  my  name  engraved  on  it;  and  that  night 
Uncle  Phil  was  taken  ill.  So  of  course  I feel  badly,  papa ; 
don't  you  see  why  ?” 

“Yes,  Florimel ; but  perhaps  we  shall  find  this  thimble. 
Have  you  had  Janet  search  for  it  ?” 

“Indeed  I have,  all  day  long.  I had  it  yesterday  at 
work  on  my  Keusington.and  think  Janet  must  have  taken 
it  up  among  the  bits  of  worsted  when  she  put  them  into 
the  scrap  bag;  and  Ann  sold  all  the  scraps  last  night  to 
the  ragman.  Oh  dear!  I shall  never  see  it  again.” 

“ Hif  you  please,  sir,”  said  Jacobs,  appearing  in  the 
doorway,  ‘‘there’s  a vagrant  at  the  basement  door. 
Three  times  hi’ve  sent  ’er  away,  ban’  three  times  she  ’as 
returned,  hevery  time  basking  for  Miss  Florimel,  ban' 
say  in’  she  m list  see  ’er.  ” 

“ To  see  me?  At  the  basement  door?  How  strange!” 
and  Florimel  forgot  her  tears  in  her  eagerness  to  see  what 
the  poor  child  at  the  door  could  want. 

Her  papa  hurried  down  stairs  after  her,  and  saw  her 
face  radiant  with  joy  as  she  held  in  her  hand  a gold  thim- 
ble, while  a scantily  clothed  girl  stood  beside  her  awk- 
wardly twisting  the  corner  of  her  shabby  shawl. 

“Oh,  papa!  this  girl  Nancy  found  my  thimble  among 
some  rags,  ami  brought  it  back  to  me.  Oh,  what  can  I 
do  for  her.  pa|»a  ?” 

“ How  did  you  know  whose  the  thimble  was,  my  child?” 
44 1 warn’t  sure,  sir."  faltered  Nance,  whose  honor  had 
outweighed  her  longing  for  money  and  the  comfort  it 
would  bring,  and  had  brought  her  through  the  long  city 
to  seek  the  rightful  owner  of  the  thimble — “I  waro’t 
sure : but  I knew  her  name,  for  herself  an’  a gcnnelman 
came  oust  to  see  mother  long  ago.” 

“That  was  Uncle  Phil,”  said  Florimel.  “He  used 
often  to  take  me  when  he  went  to  visit  the  poor.  But 
how  did  you  know  where  I lived?” 
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“ I knew  the  house.  'cause  he  told  me  to  come  here 
onst  for  some  soup  for  mother,  an’  1 came  an’  got  it.” 

. “ How  is  your  mother  now  f‘* 

“She’s  dead,  miss,”  sobl>ed  Nance. 

“ And  so  is  Uncle  Phil and  the  two  girls— the  one  so 
fair  and  beautiful  and  carefully  guarded,  the  other  so  pale 
and  pinched  and  friendless — forgot  for  a moment  all  but 
their  sorrow,  their  longing  for  the  dear  dead  fuces  they 
could  never  see  aguin. 

But  Florimel’s  pupa  called  Janet  to  see  that  Nancy  was 
warmed  and  fed  after  her  long  cold  walk,  and  took  Flor- 
iniel  into  the  library  to  see  what  they  really  could  do  for 
this  poor  but  honest  girl. 

Florimel  at  tirst  insisted  upon  having  her  for  her  own 
little  maid,  but  her  papa  convinced  her  that  Nancy  was 
too  ignorant  for  subh  a position ; and  they  finally  decided 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  for  her  would  be  to  give  her  a 
good  home,  where  she  could  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  nice 
work,  and  could  also  go  to  school. 

“ Why,  papa.  I know  the  very  place  for  Nancy.  Nurse 
Busan  lives  all  alone,  now  her  niece  has  gone  out  to  serv- 
ice, and  Nancy  could  live  with  her.’’ 

“That  is  a very  bright  thought,  little  daughter.  It 
would  be  a comfort  to  Busan  to  have  a young  girl  with 
her,  and  the  money  we  should  pay  for  Nancy's  board 
would  lighten  her  expenses.  Let  us  send  now  for  Nancy, 
and  see  if  she  likes  the  idea.” 

Did  Nonce  like  the  idea? 

Did  she  like  to  think  she  need  never  go  back  to  the 
bustling,  dusty  mill ; that  she  need  not  go  again  to  that 
miserable  tenement-house  which  she  called  home,  where 
she  shared  one  tiny  room  with  seven  other  girls ; that  she 
need  not  know  again  what  it  was  to  battle  with  hunger 
and  cold  ? Did  she  like  to  feel  that  she  should  have  a 
home  in  the  sweet  fresh  country;  that  her  work  should  be 
in  a garden,  in  a dairy,  in  a neat  little  cottage;  that  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  the  learning  to  be  a good  woman  would 
lie  within  her  reach  ? 


LIFE  ON  BOARD  A TRAINING-SHIP. 

TRAINING-SHIPS,  on  board  which  boys  are  taught 
to  become  first-rate  seamen,  form  an  important  por- 
tion  of  every  navy;  and  in  the  accompanying  sketches 
our  artist  has  endeavored  to  convey  correct  ideas  of  the 
daily  life  of  these  boys  to  those  of  our  readers  who  live 


FURLINO  SAIL. 


far  inland,  are  not  familiar  with  ships  and  sailors,  and 
who  perhaps  have  never  seen  the  sea. 

The  first  sketch  is  one  showing  the  boys  undergoing  a 
part  of  their  sail  drill,  and  engaged  in  furling  the  mizzen 
top-gallant-sail  and  royal.  The  sails  of  a man-of-war  are 
furled  and  stowed  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  yard  look  exactly  alike,  and  some- 
times the  boys  have  to  do  their  work  over  and  over  again 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  officer  watching  them  is  sat- 
isfied. In  storms,  when  the  great  ship  rolls  so  that  the 
yard-arms  sometimes  touch  the  water,  lying  out  on  them 
and  furling  sails  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous  work, 
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ami  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  constant  drill  they  have 
received  during  fair  weather  that  the  boys  are  able  to 
accomplish  the  task  under  these  circumstances. 

Above  all  things,  on  these  training-ships  the  boys  are 


Generally  amidships,  but  sometimes  in  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  is  the  school-room ; for  sailor  boys  have  other  things 
to  learn  besides  the  practical  sailing  of  a ship.  In  this 
school-room  the  young  sailors  spend  four  or  five  hours 


DINNER-TIME:  EIGHT  BBUA 


obliged  to  keep  themselves  neat  and  clean.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  bathe  frequently,  and  are  always  compelled  to 
do  so  on  Sunday.  The  lmth-nsmi,  provided  with  tubs, 
basins,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  is  located  in  the 
bows,  in  the  extreme  forward  part  of  the  ship. 


of  each  day,  and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  and  grammar. 

At  noon,  or  eight  bells,  as  they  say  on  shipboard,  the 
bugles  sound  the  dinner  call,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
ship  the  boys  tumble  down  the  hatchways  to  the  bertk- 
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SERVING  OUT  BREAD  AND  TREACLE.  GUN  PRACTICE. 


deck,  where  is  a long  row  of  short  tables  swung  from  the 
ceiling,  ami  where  the  young  sailors  eat  the  bountiful 
dinner  provided  for  them  as  only  healthy,  hearty  boys 
can  eat. 

The  fourth  o’  lowest  deck  of  the  ship  is  called  the  “or- 
lop deck."  and  it  is  hen*  that  the  boys  stow  away  their 
muskets  and  cutlasses  after  drill.  On  this  deck  also  the 
boys  receive  at  four  bells,  or  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  allowance  of  bread  and  molasses,  or  treacle,  that  com- 
poses their  regular  supper. 

Next  to  the  sail  drill,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 
gun  drill,  or  practice  with  the  heavy  guns.  This  gun 


drill  is  not  important  merely  because  the  guns  are  to  be 
used  in  case  of  a light,  but  because  they  are  also  used  in 
the  firing  of  salutes.  These  salutes  must  lie  fired  when- 
ever another  man-of-war  comes  into  port  or  a distin- 
guished officer  comes  on  board,  on  national  holidays,  and 
at  muny  other  times;  therefore  it  is  very  important  tliut 
the  boys  should  Ik*  familiar  with  the  great  guns.  Each  gun 
has  its  crew,  each  one  of  whom  has  an  especial  duty  to  per- 
form. The  long  cord  that  the  boy  in  the  last  picture  holds 
in  his  hand  is  called  a lanyard;  and  as  he  pulls  it  with  a 
smart  jerk,  a hammer  falls  on  the  breech  of  the  gun.  and 
with  a roar  that  shakes  the  ship,  the  great  gun  is  fired. 


GUN-DECK— FIRING  A SALUTE. 
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Sti  Fimrani,  r lUHUii. 

I am  twelve  year*  old,  and  go  to  Hr  Lincoln 
Srli mil.  II  is  so  called  because  It  baa  a atatne  o(  ; 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  front  of  it  It  was  built  in  i 
1(464.  has  over  twelve  hundred  pupil*  enrolled,  and  I 
think  it  ta  the  beet  school  in  the  city.  1 have  been 
making  vases  oat  of  Paraltnn  eggs  to  rend  Kaat  to 
my  marine.  11m  cggi  come  from  Urn  FaraUon  Isl- 
ands, twenty-one  raliea  outside  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
They  are  of  a blue  color,  and  have  marks  on  them 
that  look  like  hiL-roglyphlra.  The  blrda  that  lay 
them  are  a specie*  of  gull  I was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  have  lived  here  most  of  roy  life.  Four 
years  I apeut  up  lu  the  mountains  on  a farm,  or 
ranch,  as  they  call  it  hero.  Charles  W.  8. 

FaraUon,  the  name  of  these  islands  near  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Hay,  is  a Spanish 
word  signifying  a small  pointed  islet  in  the 
ocean.  The  islands,  of  which  there  are  six,  are 
so  called  because  they  consist  of  rugged  tow- 
ering peaks  of  granite.  A more  desolate  place 
could  not  well  be  imagined.  There  is  nearly 
always  a fierce  wind  blowing,  und  the  waves 
dash  wildly  into  the  numerous  spouting  caves 
along  the  rocky  coast-  There  is  a light-house 
here  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  ita  keepers  are  the  only  human  inhalt- 
itants  of  the  desolate  sea-bound  rock;  but 
thousands  of  sea-lions  congregate  upon  the 
cliffs,  and  vast  numbers  of  gulls  and  wild  rab- 
bits moke  their  home  there.  During  the  egg- 
ing season  men  visit  the  islands,  and  gather 
thousands  of  eggs  for  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. A very  interesting  account  of  these  isl- 
ands is  given  in  Mr.  NordliofT*  book  on  Xorth- 
em  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandieitrh  Mantle, 

F<nit  Aui»>nklrShii(f»i  Tuunn>T. 

1 am  always  glad  to  see  Ynrxu  l'*ori.R  come  with 
papa's  mail.  Oat  here  in  the  wilderness  we  <lo  not 
often  sec  nice  papers;  but  then  we  see  what  city 
people  never  see— plenty  of  ludlana  Manr  of  them 
am  very  poor,  and  so  hungry  that  they  pick  bread 
and  scraps  of  meat  oat  of  the  swill  barrels  to  cat  - 
old  stuff  that  the  soldiers  have  thrown  away.  I 
think  people  should  send  the  poor  Indians  some- 


i live  way  off  In  Wush  legion  Territory,  and 
thought  I would  tell  yon  something  about  tills  dis- 
tant country.  We  live  near  the  Slmcoe  Mountain*. 
They  are  covered  with  evergreen  pines.  We  can  *oe 
the  snow-cupped  mouulalns  every  day  In  the  year — 
Mounts  ileth-raon.  Hood,  SL  Helen's,  and  Adams. 
It  snows  hero  sometimes  In  winter,  but  the  wind 
comes  np  from  the  sea,  and  takes  It  away  in  a few 
days.  1 do  not  live  near  any  school,  bat  I study  and 
recite  my  lessons  at  home.  Six  miles  away,  at  the 
new  town  of  Guidendale,  there  U an  academy,  and 
they  are  teaching  In  it  now.  I am  ten  years  old, 
and  was  born  in  this  country.  Sometime*  troops 
of  Indiana  emoe  riding  past  on  their  spotted  ponies. 
Tltejr  bring  salmon  from  the  ColombiaKiver,  liuckle- 
Hcttsc#  from  tho  mountains,  and  now  and  then  po- 
nies to  aeil.  1 am  very  fond  of  readlug.  and  am  de- 
lighted  with  Yocso  PaorLt  I read  every  word  in 
It,  Urmm  Hauiu. 


HimsM,  Aivout. 

1 am  a little  girl  eight  years  old.  1 take  Yocso 
Paorta,  and  like  It  v«rry  much.  1 have  a doll  named 
Laura  Marlin.  I live  on  a cotton  plantation  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  1 can  stand  ou  the  front  gallery 
of  our  hones  and  sec  ail  tho  boats  that  pare.  We 
have  never  been  to  school,  ami  we  have  m>  govern- 
ess now,  so  mamma  has  to  teach  ns.  We  have  a 
great  many  pecan-nut  trees  here,  and  them  Is  a pond 
near  our  houae  with  a boat  on  it,  and  my  sister  and 
I row  sometime*.  Cvmtiua  R.  Smith. 


I’tica,  K«*  V<**«. 

I am  six  years  old.  My  birthday  was  the  10th  of 
January,  and  mamma  gave  me  a little  party.  We 
hud  a nice  time,  and  sat  down  to  tea  all  by  ouradvea, 
without  any  grown  people.  I have  two  birdies; 
they  will  put  their  lltUe  heads  clear  out  of  the  cage, 
and  take  seeds  from  my  month.  Sometimes  they 
nip  my  tongue,  and  one  birdie  will  fly  ont  right  Into 
the  cup  1 keep  seed  in.  I taught  them  to  cat  in 
that  way  by  not  1 citing  them  have  anything  until 
they  would  take  it.  IIkasib  U Cabtr. 


Papa  brought  me  U»  numbers  of  Yotmw  Pkoi-lb 
a few  days  ago.  I had  bram  waiting  anxiously  for 
them,  and  I was  so  delighted  when  be  gave  them  to 
me.  I have  known  ail  about  Harpers’  publications 
for  a long  time.  Mamma  say*  that  j»apa  look  11  *x- 
rsa’s  Mauuisi  long  ago,  before  the  war.  1 like  the 
stories,  letter-box,  and  puzzle*  in  Yocso  Piwi-li 
very  much,  and  I have  aacecoded  in  getting  answers 
Ur  so  cm-  of  the  puutlc*.  My  pets  are  rat*  nod  dogs, 
and  I would  like  to  get  a parrot.  Alabama  was  my 
native  place,  hut  now  I live  in  Maryland. 

Lima  It.  Dealt. 


RrMti.vtui,  AMami. 

I thought  you  might  like  to  kuotv  about  “Dr. 
Pruitt's  Soys,"  *o  1 rora-luded  to  write  yon  a let- 
ter. I urn  Will,  aged  twelve;  then  there  are  Fred, 
Edward,  ami  Charier.  Papa  takes  II  arskr'*  Mohtii- 
i.v,  sin!  mamma  takes  the  Baxab.  and  when  Ywmi 
Peoclb  was  advertised  papa  proposed  that  each  of 


a hnle  in  the  yard,  where  I think  it  must  have  a good 
west,  for  I gave  ii  lots  of  mgs  Inst  fall  to  pat  in  the 
hole.  It  cornea  to  the  house  almost  every  duy  to  get 
something  to  eat,  und  seems  clad  to  see  iu.  I barn 
alsu  a Jit  tie  dog  named  Frisk,  only  I sold  one-half 
interest  in  him  yesterday  for  tweuiy-flve  cents  to  a 
doctor  who  lives  next  door.  lie  wanted  him  for  his 
baby  to  play  with.  Can  you  toll  me  wl»at  kind  of  a 
placeajunk-ahopis?  Himt  K.  Uimtaui. 

A junk-shop  is  where  old  ropes,  old  anchors, 
old  iron,  anti  cast-off  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds 
are  kept  for  Nile.  There  are  many  such  shops 
to  be  found  In  every  large  city,  and  if  it  is  a sea- 
port, they  are  generally  located  near  the  water- 
front,  as  n vast  quantity  of  such  rubbish  is 
picked  up  along  the  wharves.  In  New  York 
city  junk  dealers  drive  wagons  round  the  street*, 
and  buy  old  stoves  or  any  worn-out  household 
goods. 

1 found  in  mamma's  front  yard,  near  a brick  wall, 
a little  pansy,  which  2 rend  you.  It  bloomed  oat 
the  39th  of  January.  Bahaii  F.  8. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  little  pansy  that  it 
was  picked  and  pressed,  for  Katie  lJlack  writes, 
also  from  Arkansas : “There  was  a very  pretty 
snow-storm  here  on  the  2d  of  February.  It  be- 
gun in  the  morning,  and  snowed  all  day.’* 

Ward  A.  P. — Your  puzxlc  is  neatly  done, 
but  us  wo  liave  already  published  one  having 
the  same  solution,  we  can  not  use  it. 

W«iunn,  Wmr  Vimiiii, 

Can  you  tel]  me  wliat  five  words  in  the  English 
language  end  In  “ don"  ? S.  K.  W. 

Cun  any  correspondent  answer  this  question  ? 

J.  R.  R Jupiter  will  be  evening  star  until 

March  1,1,  morning  star  until  October  6.  Mars 
will  tie  evening  star  until  OctulH'r  -3.  Saturn 
will  he  evening  star  until  April  7,  morning  star 
until  October  18.  Venus  will  be  morning  star 
until  July  13,  evening  star  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Kate. — You  may  write  us  any  interesting 
things  you  know  about  prairie-dogs  in  Kansas. 

“Jonathan.” — You  will  find  brief  accounts 
of  the  ancient  Homan  road-builders  in  any  his- 
tory of  Home,  also  in  Appleton'*  Enetietoftedia 
under  “ Roads.”  Lctuprurt'e  Claxsicai  Ihction . 
<irv  also  contains  much  information, 


especially  of  tho  Appin  Via. 

Max  W.  T.— “The  Youthful  Witlo- 
matbesians’’  would  Ik*  u pretty  name 
for  your  literary  society.  I'iiiloraa- 
thesiau  is  a Greek  word  signifying 
loving  to  learn,  or  lover  of  know]- 

Walter  8.  Donor:. — The  picture  on 
the  first  page  of  Young  Proms  No. 
1-1  is  a fac-sitnile  of  n pencil  draw- 
ing reproduced  by  a photographic 
process. 

Very  neat  “ Wiggles”  are  received 
from  R.  V.  H.,  Hattie  Sitting,  and  F. 
it.  >i  yew,  which  we  regret  being  un- 
it ble  to  publish. 

Louse  S. — You  write  so  prettily 
that  we  are  sorry  your  cniguin  is  not 
good  enough  to  prim.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Try  again,  ami  the  next 
time  tee  if  yon  can  not  make  rhymes. 

Jons  F.  S. — Persevere  with  your 
lot-omotmM'tigUie  drawing,  ami  boom 


thing  to  cat.  I send  yon  a picture  of  some  In- 
dians as  they  look  hunting  for  fiKKl  lids  cold  day. 
I am  only  nine  year*  old,  ami  can  not  draw  very 
good  pictures.  Bkrtil  Hnow>. 

Wn*rr«TV«.  UtHKAnim. 

I have  a canair,  which  Is  the  only  lire  iw-t  ] ever 
had.  It  was  eight  months  old  the  17th  of  February. 
I plant  canary-reed.  an<l  lei  It  grow  until  It  l»  uliout 
two  Inches  Inch,  and  then  I give  it  to  mv  canary, 
i.  iikai  to  vat  It  very  much.  Lon  a li.  W abk. 


its  give  something  and  tnkn  Hint  ton.  We  four  boys 
enmnt  just  one  hundred  dollar*  picking  cotton  hist 
tail,  so  we  *11  contributed.  We  like  the  paper  very 
much,  and  watch  for  ita  coining ; and  we  read  every- 
thing lu  It.  Will  K.  Pruitt. 

Whaai,  Im  »«n.  Siwawi. 

I am  ten  year*  old.  My  uncle  takes  Yofno  Pk oin.r 
forme,  ami  I run  hardly  wait  until  it  ramies.  1 have 
cm  the  elephant  on  his  four  legs,  nud  he  looks  well. 
I have  a little  prairie-dog  named  Jenny.  It  live*  In 


•lay  you  limy  lie  able  to  put  it  to  good 
! use.  Engines  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  arc 
I good  things  for  a boy  to  become  familiar  with, 
and  if  you  are  really  fond  of  (hem  cultivate  your 
inclination  all  you  cun. 

Net  la  Franklin,  Freddie  C..  Etmua  8.,  Puny 
K.,  and  Robbie  V.  R.  are  very  youthful  corre- 
spondents who  favor  us  with  letters  printed 
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with  remarkable  d witness.  Mar  R.  also  irritea  ! 
a very  legible  “Wiggle.”  Wheu  you  learn  to  I 
print,"  little  girl,  write  again. 
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T.,  P.  N.  Ileflltunan,  C.  F.  Langdon,  Louise  Swift, 
Muude  K.  Smith,  E.  and  M.  IK,  Florence  Schafien- 
burst,  II.  M.  II.,  .1.  II.  Merrick,  Harry  K.  Sean«,l.ewi» 
K.  Davie,  M.  Burton,  P.  Karberg,  *'  the  Boyr.  Biswlr, 
Mamma,  and  I,"  Katie  W.,  Hany  S.,  Pussy  Kellogg. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4 to,  ubout  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  SO 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Wwr. 


ANSWERS  TO.  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  14. 

The  following  solntiou  to  '*  A Latin  Word  8qnnrc,“ 
on  page  1S6,  is  from  a correspondent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

ROMA 
O L I M 
MILO 
AMOK 


The  square  is  made  of  magic  spells 
That  »p«k  of  Horace  and  of  Ilomer; 
Tin*  third  the  glory  that  wae  Greece, 
The  first  the  grandeur  that  was  Roma. 


Talc*  of  rating  and  of  drinking, 

And  of  fahliig  roofs  upholder, 

(‘all  no  Milo; 

Milo  backward  munnurn  (Mint. 
These,  all  these,  were  in  tho  olden 
Time  long  ago. 

Lot  In  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
My  fourth— how  at&tne-likc  ho  stands ! 
Ills  liow  ami  arrow  in  hie  hand*, 

Ab,  inter,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Lands. 


Answer  to  “Throwing  Light,"  on  page  168— 
Draught,  draft-” 


The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Kighty  Illustrations,  from  Dcsigua  by 

Steisle,  Oyejibkck,  Veit,  Sciixorb,  &c. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fubles. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  IIakuison  Wf.ik. 


The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Siily-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 


Wo  have  received  numerous  answers  to  the 
Puzzle  Picture  on  page  108,  which  are  correct 
with  the  exception  that  more  beast*  arc  there 
than  any  one  has  yet  discovered.  A great  many  ; 
little  folks  have  found  seven.  Only  one  has  ! 
found  eight.  There  are  nine  concealed  in  the 
picture,  and  we  give  one  inure  week  in  which 
to  bunt  for  them  before  publishing  the  answer. 


With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  IIakyet. 

Published  by  HARPER  * BROTHERS,  New  York. 

‘,W~  Sent  by  nutfi,  jtoetaye  prepaid,  to  an;/  part  of  the 
I'ailed  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ADV  EKTIHEMEN'I’S. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

flARrsKV  Yotrso  Pzori.a  will  be  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  und  may  Ik*  bad  at  the  following  rates  - 
pt'/abte  in  atlcance,  pout  aye  free  : 

Single  Cohen $0  04 

One  SiBsciUPriON,  one  year. ...  I 60 
Five  .Suiwciuptios*,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subecrihcr  desire*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  leaned  after  the  recelp*  of  order. 

Remit  tuner*  should  he  mail*;  by  Pl>ST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  low. 


Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  or.  The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lane. 
600  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12mo, 

) Cloth,  63  &0* 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  ami  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adum*. 
Complete  Edition.  12tuo,  Cloth,  61  60. 


ADVKHT1NING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Yorsu  Pboci.k  will  render  it  a rtrst-cla** 
medium  for  ndv«rti*ing.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement*  will  be  Inserted  on  two  in- 
side page*  at  75  cent*  per  line. 

Addrewa 

HtRPKR  A BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  \ . V. 

Send  one,  two.  three,  or 
five  dollar*  for  a sample 
box,  by  expre**,  of  the 
iKTt  Candle*  in  Amer- 
ica, psi  r up  eU-gantly  ami 
strictly  pure.  Refer*  to 
all  Chicago.  Adilrr** 

C.  F.  (JirNTIIKK, 
Confectioner, 

78  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tito  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Inland.  Illustrated.  'J 
vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  61  60. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson — Continued; 
Ix-ing  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing,  2 vols., 
18mo.  Cloth,  61  30. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Thomas  Day.  18mo,  Half  Bound,  76  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

i:ir  Sent  by  mail,  jxmfafr  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
railed  State w,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOBKG  MEN. 


Character. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo,. 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

It  l«,  lu  design  and  execution,  more  like  his  "Self- 
Help  " than  any  of  hi*  other  work*.  Mr.  Smiles  al- 
ways write*  pleasantly,  hut  he  write*  l>c*t  wheu  be 
la  telling  anecdotes,  and  a«ing  them  to  enforce  a 
moral  that  he  D too  wine  to  preach  about,  although 
he  is  not  afraid  to  mate  it  plainly.  By  mean*  of  it 
“ Self-Help  ” at  ouec  became  a standard  book,  and 
"Character"  1»,  iu  Us  way, quite  a*  good  as  ‘‘Self- 
Help.’’  It  1*  a wonderful  storehouse  of  anecdotes 
and  biographical  Illustration*.— Examiner,  London. 


Self-Help. 

Self  Help;  with  Illustrations  of  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel 
Smilks.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. 12 mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  writings  of  Samncl  Smiles  are  a valuable  aid 
in  the  edneation  of  boy*.  His  style  seem*  to  have 
been  constructed  entirely  for  tbelr  taste* ; hi*  topics 
are  admirably  selected,  and  hi*  mode  of  communi- 
cating excellent  lessons  or  enterprise,  truth,  aud 
self-reliance  might  be  called  Insidious  and  ensnar- 
lug  if  these  words  did  not  convey  nu  idea  which  is 
only  applicable  to  lessoas  of  an  opposite  character 
and  tendency  taught  in  the  same  attractive  style. 
The  popularity  of  this  book,  "Self-Help,’’  abroad 
ha*  mode  it  a powerful  instrument  of  good,  and 
many  an  English  boy  haB  risen  from  Its  pertiMl  de- 
termined that  hie  life  will  be  moulded  after  that  of 
some  of  those  set  before  him  in  this  volume.  It 
was  written  for  the  yonth  of  auother  country,  but 
its  wealth  of  instruction  hn*  been  recognized  by  its 
translation  Into  more  than  one  European  language, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  for  it  a popularity 
among  American  boys.— .V.  I’.  World. 


Thrift. 

Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smilm.  12mo,  Cloth, 

$1  00. 

The  mechanic,  farmer,  apprentice,  clerk,  merchant, 
and  a large  circle  of  reader*  outside  of  these  classes 
will  find  in  the  volume  n wide  range  of  counsel  aud 
advice,  presented  In  ]»n*pktion*  language,  und 
marked  throughout  by  vigoron*  good  sense ; and 
who,  while  deriving  from  U useful  lesson*  for  tho 
guidance  of  their  personal  affairs,  will  also  be  im- 
bibing valuable  instruction  in  nn  important  brauch 
of  political  economy.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed 
iu  the  bauds  of  all  onr  yonth— especially  those  who 
expect  to  bo  merchant*,  artisan*,  or  farmer*. — Chris- 
tian / ntrUi'jeitetr,  N.  Y. 

In  this  n*eful  and  sensible  work,  which  should  bo 
In  the  hand*  of  all  cla*ae*  of  renders,  especially  of 
IhoM!  whose  means  are  slender,  the  author  doea 
for  private  economy  what  Smith  and  Ricardo  and 
Unntisit  have  done  for  national  economy.  * * * The 
one  step  which  separate*  civilization  from  savagery 
—which  render*  civilization  possible— is  labor  done- 
in  exce**  of  immediate  necessity.  "* To  Inculcate 
Ibis  moat  necessary  and  most  homely  of  all  virtue*, 
we  hare  met  with  no  better  teacher  than  this  book. 
—.V.  1*.  World. 

Published  by  HARPER  A II BOTHERS,  New  York, 

CJf"  Sent  by  mail,  poetaye  ya-epaid,  to  any  part  ef  the 
Cuited  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE  FIREFLY  GAME. 

THE  game  of  fire-tly  in  very  graceful  ami  amusing  for  dull 
days  or  winter  evenings  in  the  Iiouri*.  Out  of  a piece  of 
Bristol  - Ixmrd  (an  old  playing*  card  will  do)  cut  a figure  iu 
the  shape  of  the  annexed 
diagram.  If  you  have  wa- 
ter-colors,  ami  can  paint  it 
brightly  in  red  and  green  or 
red  and  yellow  stripes,  all 
the  1 letter.  Lay  it  flat  on  the 
cover  of  a hook  so  that  part 
of  one  of  the  wings  projects 
over  the  edge ; hold  the  book 
at  a slight  angle,  pointing  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  and  then 
with  a pencil  or  pcu-holdcr 
give  the  projecting  wing  n 
smart  blow,  mi  os  to  send  it 
flying  upward;  it  will  go 
twirling  through  the  air  towunl  the  ceiling,  and  then  return 
twirling  hack  to  the  neighborhood  of  your  feet.  The  game 
consist*  in  trying  to  catch  it  on  the  cover  of  the  liook  when  it 
comes  back.  If  you  suc- 
ceed, it  counts  you  ten 
points;  if  you  fail,  you  al- 
low the  fly  to  lie  where  it 
has  fallen.  Your  adversary 
now  takes  his  turn,  and  if 
he  fails  to  catch  his  fly, 
then  you  sec  which  fly  has 
fallen  nearest  to  a certain 
liue  on  the  floor  ou  which 
yon  have  previously  agreed, 
and  the  owner  of  the  near- 
est fly  scores  five.  Who- 
ever first,  scores  one  hun- 
dred wins  the  game. 


A School  in  Morocco.  -If  oue,  happening  to  lio  in  the  south 
of  £pniu  some  day,  should  run  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  he  would  come  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Tangier,  in  Morocco.  Here  he  would  see  many  curious  sights, 
hut  none  more  picturesque  than  the  schools  for  children,  of 
which  there  are  several.  A row  of  tiny  slippers  at  the  door 
ami  a hum  of  childish  voices  iusidu  prompt  the  passer-by  to  look 
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in.  He  secs  a room,  empty  of  furniture,  ami  lit  only  by  the  open 
door.  The  school-master,  a veritable  Moses  in  appearance,  is 
squatted  ou  his  haunches  iu  the  centre, and  urouud  him  squat  his 
pnpils.  Each  has  his  slate  before  him,  and  repeats  his  lesson  with 
monotonous  chant,  keeping  his  body  moving  liackwunl  uml  for- 
ward ns  if  be  were  rowing  bard  the  whole  time  against  stream. 
The  school-master's  whip  in  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  every  boy 
around  hint,  ami  now  and  then, 
without  rising  from  his  sent,  he 
touches  oue  or  other  up  iu  the 
same  manner  as  the  driver  of  a 
mail-coach  takes  a fly  off  his 
leader’s  ear.  The  imperturbable 
gravity  of  the  master,  and  the 
comical  looks  ami  quaint  uttiro 
of  the  boys,  form  a picture  which 
could  uot  lie  transferred  to  can- 
vas. 


THE  CHICKEN  PUZZLE. 

HERE  is  an  orange.  With 
four  cuts  of  the  scissors 
and  the  prick  of  a pin  transform 
it  into  a chicken. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  belongs  to  an  ancient  race;  1 
They  say  liis  pedigree  he  can  trace 
To  the  time  of  the  ark,  and  liefore; 

Ihit  this  1 know,  though  his  family  tree 
He  spread  us  wide  as  the  sonuditig  sea, 

He  was  not  a companion  of  Noah. 

My  next  iu  death  plays  a cruel  part. 

And  yet  'tis  dear  to  a woman’s  heart, 

And  sets  her  pulse  beating  high. 

Of  all  sizes  and  shn|ies,  it  can  fly  or  bound ; 
When  most ’tis  inflated  it  trails  ou  the  ground; 
When  base,  then  it  soars  in  the  sky. 

My  whole  is  extracted  from  earth  and  from  sea; 
Compounded  with  care,  from  obstacles  free, 

Tis  dear  to  the  Yankee,  I own. 

Tis  famous  iu  song,  and  famous  in  story, 

And  yet  ’tis  indebted  for  most  of  its  glory 
To  the  time  when  'twas  taken  alone. 


PUSSY  AT  A DISADVANTAGE.-**  WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  COME  IN’?" 
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PASSING  TUB  BATTERIES. 


A HUNTING  ADVENTURE. 

I HAD  been  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  com- 
pany with  a Portuguese  ivory  trader,  for  several  weeks, 
greatly  enjoying  the  wild  and  exciting  life  we  were  com- 
piled to  lead.  The  exercise  had  steadied  and  braced  my 
nerves,  which  before  setting  out  wen*  in  a shattered  con- 
dition from  the  effects  of  a severe  and  long  attack  of  fever. 
Constant  practice  had  also  made  me  an  expert  shot  and  a 


successful  hunter.  Indeed,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  han- 
dle a gun,  and  went  to  work  with  proper  precaution,  the 
amazing  abundance  of  animal  life  everywhere  to  be  met 
with  could  not  fail  in  making  him  more  or  less  of  a 
sportsman. 

In  hunting  the  large  game,  such  as  the  lion,  the  elephant, 
and  the  rhinoceros,  there  was  always  a spice  of  danger,  and 
I had  in  two  or  three  several  instances  found  myself  in 
positions  of  extremo  peril,  from  which  nothing  but  pres- 
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ence  of  mind  or  good  fortune  brought  me  safely  out.  But 
the  danger  incurred  only  lent  additional  charms  to  the 
pursuit;  while  a proud  feeling  of  exultation  would  steal 
over  the  heart  when  thinking  that  an  insignificant  and 
feeble  man  should  be  more  than  a match  for  such  huge 
creatures  in  spite  of  their  gigantic  strength. 

One  day,  in  our  several  canoes,  we  were  paddling  up  a 
broad  river;  on  either  bank  stretched  an  apparently  im- 
penetrable forest,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  approached 
to  the  very  water’s  edge,  while  the  ends  of  cree|>ers  fell  into, 
and  huge  plants  actually  raised  their  heads  out  of,  the  river 
itself.  From  the  branches  of  the  trees  curious-looking 
monkeys  gazed  inquisitively  at  us,  chattering  to  each  oth- 
er as  if  inquiring  what  business  we  hod  in  invading  their 
domains;  numbers  of  brilliantly  colored  birds  hovered  on 
the  wing,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  varied  and 
peculiar  notes;  the  gentle  gazelle  would  timidly  approach 
to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  water;  the  noble  lion  would  stalk 
out  in  all  his  majesty  for  the  same  purpose,  while  ever  and 
anon,  now  close  to  the  canoes,  now  yards  away,  a loud 
snort  would  startle  us,  and  the  huge  ugly  head  of  a hip- 
popotamus would  be  thrust  above  the  surface. 

Journeying  thus  by  water  is  a pleasant  and  restful 
change  from  the  everlasting  trump,  tramp,  through  the 
forest,  which,  although  enjoyable,  sometimes  becomes  a 
little  wearisome.  This  particular  day  of  which  I s)>eak 
made  the  third  we  hail  thus  progressed  without  any  start- 
ling adventure  occurring  to  interrupt  our  voyage;  it  was 
not,  however,  to  have  so  peaceful  a close  as  the  other  two. 

When  within  some  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  we  in- 
tended camping  for  the  night,  as  our  larder  was  low,  I told 
the  trader  I would  land  and  procure  some  fresh  meat  for 
supper,  and  that  I would  meet  him  before  long  at  the 
trysting-place.  My  canoe  was  accordingly  directed  to  the 
shore.  Taking  with  me  four  of  the  natives,  to  carry  my 
spare  gun  and  what  game  I might  shoot,  I plunged  into 
the  forest. 

I did  not  go  very  far  from  the  hanks  of  the  river,  for, 
as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a close,  I was  in  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  plenty  of  game  on  their  way  to  the  water;  so  I 
followed  the  course  of  the  stream  toward  our  camping- 
place. 

The  sudden  plunge  from  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
sun  to  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  forest  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  see  anything  clearly  until  my  eyes  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  peculiar  light;  so  I was  perforce  obliged  for 
a short  time  to  grope  my  way  cautiously  along. 

My  four  attendants  followed:  one,  a lad,  bearing  my 
spare  gun;  two  armed  with  long  lances;  and  the  fourth 
— whom  T always  called  Nacko,  und  who  was  one  of  the 
best  native  hunters  I have  ever  known,  active,  brave,  and 
cool  in  the  presence  of  danger — carrying  a gun  of  liis  own, 
which  he  could  use  with  something  like  skill. 

Nacko  always  kept  close  to  my  heels,  for  I think  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  my  shield  and  guardian,  and 
thought  Ills  protection  necessary  to  insure  my  safety; 
otherwise  I should  run  into  danger,  and  come  to  inevitable 
grief.  His  coolness  and  courage  had  on  more  than  one 
critical  occasion  aided  me  very  materially. 

After  a quarter  of  an  hour's  trampling  through  grass 
and  bush  and  prickly  thorn,  a fine  deer  offered  himself  as 
a target  to  my  rifle;  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  river,  when, 
hearing  our  approach,  he  stopped  to  listen,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  his  shoulder  toward  me.  Lifting  my  rille,  I took 
quick  aim,  and  tired.  The  noble  l)east  sprang  into  the 
air,  and  then,  falling  forward  on  his  knees,  gave  a few 
convulsive  struggles,  and  lay  perfectly  still. 

Leaving  two  of  the  natives  to  convey  the  carcass  to  the 
boat,  I pushed  on  with  the  others,  hoping  to  get  another 
shot.  I had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Nacko  expressed  his 
opinion  that  there  were  lions  in  the  neighborhood. 

“ What  leads  you  to  think  so,  Nacko  {"  I inquired. 

Before  he  could  reply  there  was  a rustling  in  the  foliage. 


and  a graceful  gazelle  bounded  into  view,  evidently  flee- 
ing from  some  pursuer.  Quick  as  thought  my  gun  was 
at  my  shoulder,  and  in  an  instant  lie  was  rolling  over. 

Then,  and  only  then,  I became  aware  that  his  pursuer 
was  close  at  hand,  as  the  roar  of  a lion  fell  upon  my  ear. 
I began  quickly  to  reload  my  rille,  but  before  I had  rammed 
down  the  bullet  a large  lion  sprang  on  the  body,  while  a 
lioness  with  her  half-grown  cub  followed  at  his  heels. 

With  his  two  fore-paws  placed  ou  the  body  of  the  ga- 
zelle, the  lion  stood  erect,  and  turned  his  face  in  our  direc- 
tion. No  sooner  did  he  see  us  than  lie  gave  utterance  lo 
a savage  roar,  but  seeuicd  uncertain  what  to  do— whether 
to  keep  possession  of  the  slaughtered  prey  or  attack  the 
new.  Meanwhile  the  lioness  crouched,  growling,  down 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  body,  while  the  cub  licked  the 
blood  trickling  from  the  wound. 

I never  stirred,  but  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lion, 
telling  the  lad  with  the  spare  gun  to  be  ready  to  hand  it 
to  me  when  I should  require  it.  Nacko  stood  prepared 
for  what  might  follow. 

For  a minute  we  stood  thus.  I was  unwilling  to  lose 
the  gazelle,  but  hesitated  to  fire  at  the  lion,  for,  even  should 
I be  fortunate  enough  to  kill  him,  there  would  be  the  lion- 
ess to  contend  with.  1 determined  to  run  the  risk. 

Taking  a steady  aim,  I fired.  The  explosion  was  follow- 
ed by  a terrific  roar.  The  bullet  had  not  touched  a vital 
part ; I had  only  succeeded  in  dangerously  wounding  him. 
I had  now  an  angry  and  formidable  foe  to  encounter. 

Throwing  down  my  empty  rifle,  I put  my  hand  behind 
me  to  receive  the  other  from  the  boy.  He  was  a few  stepa 
from  me,  and  before  he  could  place  it  within  my  reach,  1 
saw  the  lion  making  ready  for  the  fatal  spring. 

“Fire,  Nacko, M 1 cried,  as  the  animal  bounded  into  the 
air. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flame  leaped  from  his  barrel.  I 
heard  the  thud  o'f  the  bullet  ou  the  body  of  the  lion,  but  it 
| eould  not  check  the  impetus  of  his  spring,  and  in  another 
moment  I was  hurled  violently  to  the  ground,  and  for  a 
1 moment  lay  stunned  by  the  shock. 

A dead  heavy  weight  upon  my  body  and  legs  soon 
brought  me  back  to  consciousness.  Opening  my  eves,  I 
; found  my  face  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  lion's. 

Nacko,  seeing  me  knocked  over,  had  thrown  his  own 
gun  to  the  ground  and  picked  up  the  spare  one,  and  was 
i now  approaching  to  give  the  lion  his  coup  dr  grdee.  The 
animaJ  watched  the  hunter's  motions,  but  was  unwilling, 
or  too  badly  wounded,  to  leave  me  and  attack  him. 

The  bold  black  approached  within  six  paces  of  the  foe, 
and  aiming  behind  his  ear,  fired.  A shuddering  quiver 
rau  through  the  mighty  frame  ; I felt  a sudden  relief  from 
| the  oppressive  weight  which  confined  me  to  the  ground  as 
1 the  lion  rolled  over,  dead. 

Nacko  assisted  me  to  my  feet,  running  his  hands  over 
my  body  to  ascertain  if  any  bones  were  broken;  but  with 
the  exception  of  several  severe  bruises,  and  a feeling  of 
general  soreness  all  over  my  body,  I was  unhurt.  We 
looked  round  for  the  lioness  and  her  cub;  they  were  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  must  have  decamped  during  my 
encounter  with  the  lion,  for  which  I felt  not  a little  thank- 
ful, as  I had  no  wish  for  another  such  encounter. 


BIDDY  O’DOLAN. 

BY  MRS.  ZADKL  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MRS.  BROWN  was  not  /piitc  so  had  as  her  word,  for 
she  did  not  take  away  Biddy’s  doll  every  night  wh«*n 
Biddy  could  not  give  her  extra  pay.  Of  course  there 
were  many  nights  when  Biddy  could  not  do  this,  even 
with  Charley’s  help.  She  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay 
for  her  straw,  her  soup,  and  her  bread.  Whenever  she 
had  earned  more  than  enough  for  this,  Mrs.  Brown  had 
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always  tried  to  get  it  away  from  her  on  some  pretense  or 
other.  Biddy  liad  a brave  heart;  she  had  never  been 
afraid  of  the  rough  old  woman,  and  often  had  her  own 
way. 

If  you  should  use  your  soft  little  hands  to  do  coarse 
and  heavy  work,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would 
get  out  of  shape,  and  become  covered  with  a thick  skin. 
They  might  still  be  very  good  and  dear  little  hands  inside, 
but  they  would  not  so  quickly  feel  the  softness  of  mam- 
ma's cheek.  All  the  pleasure  of  the  sense  of  touch,  which 
you  would  then  find  had  been  great  and  of  many  kinds, 
would  be  lost  to  you.  So  it  was  with  Biddy's  heart.  She 
had  never  had  any  of  the  little  pleasures,  the  good  times, 
little  hopes  and  plans,  to  which  all  children  have  a perfect 
right.  Her  hard,  friendless,  cheerless  life  had  made  the 
outside  of  Biddy’s  brave  little  heart  tough,  just  as  hard, 
unfit  work  would  toughen  your  little  hands.  But  the 
doll  had  made  a difference  to  Biddy  in  every  way.  She 
had  done  all  she  could  for  her  doll.  She  loved  it.  She 
had  made  it  a dress  from  a piece  of  her  own.  She  had 
been  beaten  again  and  again  for  its  sake.  Almost  more 
than  you  would  be  willing  to  do  for  your  doll,  is  it  not  ? 
But  it  had  done  and  was  doing  a thousand  times  more  for 
Biddy,  because  Biddy  had  what  the  doll  had  not — life. 

Mrs.  Brown  sometimes  forgot  to  torment  Biddy  about 
the  doll,  and  at  other  times  she  seemed  to  feel  too  stupid 
and  dull  to  care  about  it.  But  she  remembered  quite 
often  enough,  and  got  away  all  Biddy’s  money,  and  gave 
Biddy  many  a scare  and  heart-ache  about  it.  At  last  the 
hard-hearted  old  woman  went  too  far,  as  cruel  people  are 
pretty  sure  to  do  in  the  end. 

About  four  months  had  passed  since  Biddy  first  found 
her  doll.  The  warm  winds,  the  green  buds,  and  singing- 
birds  of  spring  had  come,  when  one  night  Mrs.  Brown 
took  the  doll  away  from  Biddy,  and  told  her  that  unless 
she  could  bring  her  at  least  two  dollars  by  the  close  of  the 
week,  she  should  never  see  it  again. 

That  night  Biddy  lay  awake  a long  while  thinking  over 
what  she  could  do.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when  she 
whispered  to  Charley  that  she  had  made  lip  her  mind, 
and  wanted  to  see  him  somewhere  in  the  morning,  and 
tell  him  her  plan.  Charley  answered  that  he  would 
watch  for  her  in  the  Bowery  near  a jewelry  shop  where 
they  bad  often  stopped  to  look  at  the  pretty  things  in  the 
window.  He  said  he  would  be  there  about  half  past  eight 
o’clock.  After  this  was  settled,  Biddy  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  the  children  met  as  they  had  agreed, 
and  walked  slowly  down  the  Bowery  for  a block  or  two, 
while  Biddy  told  her  plan  to  Charley. 

“ I can’t  tell  ye  all  I’ve  been  think  in’,”  said  Biddy;  44 1 
feels  all  stirred  up  with  thinkin’,  like  the  soup  when 
Grumpy  puts  the  stick  in  it.  I never  slept  at  all  till  I 
thinked  it  out  as  how  I’d  do  jist  one  thing.” 

4‘  Yis,  yis,”  said  Charley,  eagerly. 

“ I’ll  find  a home  for  Dolly  an’  me,” said  Biddy;  “I’ll 
begin  an’  never  stop  till  I gits  it.” 

“Ye’ll  find  a home?”  asked  Charley.  He  was  a good 
deal  puzzled. 

“Yis,”  said  Biddy;  “I  telled  ye  my  mind’s  made  up. 
I’ll  look  at  every  man  as  I meets,  an'  I'll  ax  the  first  one 
as  I likes  the  looks  of  to  take  me  an'  try  me.  Some  of 
'em  'll  be  wantin’  a girl,  wire.” 

Charley  continued  to  look  so  astonished  that  Biddy  ex- 
plained: “’Most  every  one  wants  a girl  to  do  chores,  an' 
sweep,  an’  dust,  an’  make  fires,  an‘ — an’  Rich.  I’ve  seen 
lots  o’  girls  no  better  nor  me  sweepin’  in  the  big  houses, 
with  cloths  on  their  heads.” 

“ Ye  know  all  them  things  ?”  said  Charley. 

“An'  if  I don’t,  can’t  I be  teach  ed  ?”  said  Biddy,  almost 
angrily.  This  question  seemed  to  make  everything  quite 
sure. 

“ Now  I'm  goin’  to  begin,”  said  Biddy. 

She  darted  away,  and  ran  back  to  the  place  where  she 


and  Charley  had  met.  Charley  slowly  followed.  He 
held  his  unsold  papers  under  his  arm,  and  stopped  by  the 
jewelry  window.  Biddy  had  taken  her  stand  on  the  cor- 
ner just  opposite.  A gentleman  with  a closed  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  which  he  used  as  a cane,  was  coming  down 
the  Bowery  toward  them.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice 
either  of  the  children;  his  head  was  down  as  if  lie  was 
thinking.  At  the  same  instant  another  man,  with  his 
Ulster  coat  flying  back,  came  swiftly  from  a cross  street, 
and  taking  the  first  gentleman  by  the  arm,  said,  so  loud 
that  both  the  children  heard  it:  “ Bless  me ! if  it  isn’t  Phil 
Kennedy!  How  odd  this  isl  The  first  day  for  an  age 
when  I’m  not  thinking  of  and  hunting  for  you,  Phil,  I 
find  you.” 

"But  I’m  very  busy;  you  really  must  not  keep  me,” 
said  the  one  called  Phil  Kennedy.  He  smiled  as  he  spoke. 
Biddy  saw  the  smile.  8he  did  not  wait  an  instant ; she 
stepped  up  close  in  front  of  him.  44  Does  yer  missus  be 
wantin’  a girl  f” 

Both  men  looked  down  at  her.  The  man  in  the  Ulster 
laughed.  4 4 Get  along,  you  little  drab!’’ said  he,  in  the 
same  loud  voice  as  before. 

Biddy  did  not  move,  or  take  her  eyes  from  Phil  Kenne- 
dy's face.  The  fingers  of  her  hands  were  twisting  togeth- 
er as  on  the  day  when  she  had  first  begged  Mrs.  Brown 
for  her  doll.  Biddy  did  not  know  she  was  doing  anything 
with  her  hands. 

“ Be  off,  I say !”  said  the  man  in  the  Ulster.  He  Bpoke 
very  sharply  this  time.  It  was  like  a blow  from  u cane. 

"Can  you  read  t”  said  Phil  Kennedy  to  Biddy.  He 
was  feeling  in  his  vest  pocket  as  he  asked  this  question, 
and  drew  out  a card. 

44 1 knows  ’em  as  can,”  said  Biddy. 

He  gave  her  the  card.  “Get  some  one  to  tell  you  what 
is  on  it.”  said  he,  44  and  come  to  the  place  it  says — let  me 
see — can  you  come  to-morrow  morning  about  this  time  ?” 

Biddy  took  the  card.  44  Will  ye  be  there  f”  said  Biddy. 

“Yes,  my  little  girl,  I will.”  He  smiled  at  her  as  he 
spoke.  Biddy  crossed  her  hands  over  the  bag  she  carried, 
and  walked  away  without  a word. 

44 1 see  you  are  just  the  same,”  said  the  man  in  the  Ul- 
ster. He  looked  vexed.  “ Who’d  believe  you'd  give  that 
thankless  little  beggar  your  card,  while  some  of  your  best 
friends  don’t  know  where  to  find  you!” 

“ Thankfulness  is  better  than  politeness.”  said  Phil  Ken- 
nedy. 44  She  can  be  taught  to  be  polite.  If  you  had  look- 
ed at  her,  you  would  have  seen  that  she  thanked  me.” 

The  two  men  then  walked  away. 

Charley  had  not  looked  round  at  Biddy  and  the  gen- 
tlemen once.  He  had  looked  steadily  into  the  window, 
which  had  on  it,  in  large  letters,  “Jewelry  and  Dia- 
monds.” His  heart  beat  very  fast  ; he  hardly  noticed 
the  gems  that  flashed  and  spark  led  in  the  trays  and  l»oxes. 
But  when  the  men  had  passed  on,  he  turned  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  after  a moment  saw  Biddy 
sitting  on  the  lower  steps  of  a wholesale  store.  He  hur- 
ried up  to  her.  Biddy  had  been  crying  a little,  but  her 
eyes  were  shining  with  hope.  She  held  the  card  to  Charley. 

“I  axed  ’em  in  there,”  said  she,  “an’  they  telled  me  as 
it’s  the  place  where  a very  nice  gentleman  have  his  home, 
an'  it’s  his  name  is  on  it,  too;  an’  they  axed  me  how  ever 
did  7 gits  that  gentleman’s  card.  An’,  oh,  Charley,  do  ye 
thinks  as  his  missus  ’ll  be  wantin’  me  ? An’,  oh.  do  ye 
think  ye  can  hook  away  my  dolly  from  Grumpy  ?” 

Biddy  stopped  for  breath.  Charley  looked  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  store,  as  if  he  were  trying  with  all  his 
might  to  see  just  how  they  were  made;  then  he  looked 
hack  toward  the  Bowery  again. 

“How  queer  ye  look!”  said  Biddy. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Biddy  thought  of  what  Charley 
might  be  thinking.  She  rose  quickly  from  the  steps. 

“Here,  ye  take  the  card,”  said  she.  “I'll  mebbe  lose 
’em,  or  s/ie'll  be  after  gittin’  it.  An'  ye  shall  go  with  me 
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in  the  momin’ ; an’  if  I gits  a home.  I’ll  speak  for  ye.  Do 
ye  mind  that.  Charley  < They'll  be  after  wantin’  of  a boy 
as  much  as  a girl;  an’  I can  give  ye  a fust-rate  riccom- 
rnend.  so  I can.” 

Biddy  made  him  take  the  card,  and  punched  him  once 
or  twice  to  make  sure  of  his  attention. 

“ Did  ye  look  at  him,  Charley  ?”  she  asked  as  they  walk- 
ed along.  **  Did  ye  mind  the  two  kind  eyes  of  him  ? The 
minute  ever  he  looked  at  me  1 warn't  a bit  afeard;  an’  I 
felt  as  I could  work  my  lingers  to  the  bone  for  him.” 

Biddy  went  the  next  day  to  the  place  written  on  the 
card  Mr.  Phil  Kennedy  had  given  her.  She  teased  and 
coaxed  Charley  a long  time  before  she  could  get  him  to 
go  with  her,  for  he  was  very  bashful,  and  hung  back  all 
the  way.  While  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  look- 
ing up  to  be  sure  about  the  number,  Mr.  Phil  Kennedy  him- 
self came  to  the  door,  and  called  her  in.  He  looked  just 
as  kind  and  smiling  as  on  the  day  before,  and  Biddy 
bobbed  her  curly  head  up  and  down,  to  show  him  how 
glad  she  was.  She  was  so  eager  that  she  did  not  think  to 
say  “Good-morning”;  but  she  cried  out,  in  a glad,  piping 
voice,  “Here’s  Charley,  sir;  an’  the  best  boy  ye  can  ever 
see!  If  ye  wants  a boy  to  take  care  of  the  furnias  an’ 
fetch  the  coal ; an’  he  can  run  of  errants  faster  nor  me;  an’ 
he  mended  me  doll.  Charley — ” 

While  Biddy  talked  she  kept  making  little  springs  and 
jumps  at  Charley,  who  kept  edging  away,  so  that  Biddy 
was  likely  to  get  half  way  down  the  block,  when  all  at 
once  Charley  turned,  and  showed  his  speed  by  running 
out  of  sight  very  quickly  indeed.  Biddy  looked  as  if  she 
was  going  to  run  after  him;  but  Mr.  Phil  Kennedy,  who 
stood  laughing  in  his  doorway,  called  after  her,  and 
Biddy  came  back.  He  led  her  through  the  hall,  into  a 
very  pleasant  room.  There  was  an  open  lire,  a bright 
rug  in  front  of  it,  a mocking-bird  in  a cage  in  the  win- 
dow, and  a beautiful  lady  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
her  feet  on  a cushion.  The  lady  was  pale;  her  hands 


were  thin  and  white  ; there  were  crutches  beside  her  chair; 
but  she  looked  as  if  she  were  very  happy;  and  when  she 
smiled  at  Biddy,  Biddy  could  not  have  told  why  she  felt 
as  if  her  heart  was  filling  her  whole  body. 

“Let  her  sit  here  near  me,  Phil,’’  said  the  lady.  Then, 
when  Biddy  was  seated  between  them,  they  asked  her  a 
great  many  questions,  and  Biddy  answered  them  all  as 
well  as  she  knew  how.  Both  spoke  so  kindly,  sometimes 
the  lady  and  sometimes  the  gentleman,  and  seemed  to 
care  so  much  to  know  all  about  her,  that  Biddy  took  a 
new  interest  in  her  own  story,  and  told  it  very  well.  Liko 
the  stories  of  thousands  of  other  friendless  children,  Bid- 
dy’s story  was  very  simple.  She  didn't  know  where  she 
was  born.  She  had  never  seen  her  parents.  She  didn’t 
know  if  she  had  any  brothers  or  sisters;  she  did  know 
she  had  never  seen  any.  She  had  never  been  at  school. 

She  had  never  slept  on  a real  bed  only  when  she  was  in 
the  hospital.  She  had  had  a “reel  good  time"  in  the  hos- 
pital. A little  girl  had  given  her  some  flowers.  She  had 
a friend ; his  name  was  Charley ; and  if  they  wanted  a boy 
to  do  things,  he  was  the  best  boy.  He  had  mended  her 
doll.  She  wanted  a home  for  her  doll.  Grumpy  wouldn't 
let  her  have  her  doll ; that  was  why  she  wanted  a home. 

And  if  they  would  let  her  bring  her  doll,  she  would  do  all 
she  could,  and  try  hard  to  please  them. 

When  Biddy  came  to  the  end  of  her  story,  Mr.  Phil 
Kennedy  said : 

“This  lady  is  my  sister.  She  is  the  only  near  friend  I 
have  in  the  world,  Biddy.  If  you  come  to  live  with  us. 
we  will  take  good  care  of  you,  and  you  must  take  good 
care  of  her.  She  is  lame,  and  can  only  walk  a very  little. 

You  must  watch,  and  learn  to  save  her  trouble.  She  will 
teach  you  the  things  she  wants  to  have  you  do,  but  you 
must  not  make  her  tell  you  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again.'’ 

Biddy  sat  very  still,  and  when  Mr.  Kennedy  paused, 
she  waited  for  him  to  speak  more.  He  seemed  to  think 
for  a few  minutes  very  deeply,  then 
he  said : 

“After  you  have  learned  what 
you  are  to  do,  Biddy,  I shall  want 
you  to  help  me  find  some  other  lit- 
tle girl  who  has  no  friends,  and 
needs  a home  just  as  you  do.  and  I 
can  perhaps  find  a home  for  her 
too.  I have  heard  all  you  have 
said  about  Charley.  There  are  rea- 
sons why  I can  not  help  him  just  at 
this  time.  But  I promise  you  that 
I will  remember  about  him,  and 
will  see  what  I can  do  for  him  as 
soon  as  I can.  Now,  Biddy” — and 
Mr.  Kennedy  smiled,  with  a very 
merry  look — “what  wages  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  pay  you  ?” 

Biddy  did  not  seem  to  even  hear 
this  question,  she  was  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  other  things  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  said ; and  the  moment  he 
stopped  speaking  she  asked  if  she 
might  really  have  her  doll,  and 
when  they  had  satisfied  her  on  this 
point,  she  told  them  Charley  would 
bring  it.  Then  she  seemed  to  sud- 
denly feel  how  great  a change  had 
come  in  her  life.  She  jumped  down 
from  lier  chair,  looked  round  the 
room,  her  breath  coming  quick,  then 
at  her  new  friends. 

“Oh,  it's  home  it  ’ll  he!  An’  if 
ye'll  let  me  begin,”  she  cried,  “I’ll 
try  to  be  so  good,  so  I will  1” 

[TO  KK  CONTIS  CKO.] 
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HELPING  HIMSELF  TO  CAKE. 

BYM.K. 

Fart  asleep  fell  Madeline, 

Fairy-book  held  in  one  hand. 

In  the  other -8110©  of  cake — 

Slept,  and  drifted  to  the  land 
Where  the  spirits  of  the  dreams 
Many  wondrous  visions  keep — 
Visions  that  are  only  seen 

When  the  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep. 

Dreamed  the  little  Mudeline 
That  she  was  a princess  fair, 
Beautiful  as  that  proud  maid 
Famous  for  her  golden  hair. 

And  at  splendid  feast  she  sat. 

And  a prince  sat  by  her  side. 
Handsome  as  the  prince  who  won 
“Sleeping  Beauty*'  for  his  bride; 

Dreamed  a cake — a wedding  cake — 
She  dispensed  to  courtly  throng, 
Cutting  it  with  knife  of  gold, 

While  the  “ Blue  Bird*’  sang  a song. 
Largest  piece  received  the  prince. 

And  ho  whispered,  “This  is  bliss," 
As  he  kissed  her  hand  and  gave 
Ring  of  diamond  with  the  kiss. 

But  ere  long  the  dream  grew  dim. 

Feast  and  courtiers  vanished  quite, 
Diamond  ring  and  lover  too 
Softly  faded  from  her  sight; 

And  the  only  prince  she  saw 
(She  was  once  more  wide-awake) 
Was  a little  prince  of  mice 
Nibbling  at  her  slice  of  cake. 


portly  Circular  in  buff.  However,  as  he  was  not  of  my 
class,  I shunned  him.  The  Letter,  on  the  contrary,  charm- 
ed me;  he  seemed  so  self-contained,  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Besides,  he  bore  a crest  and  a monogram 
and  a superscription  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  quite  re- 
served ; but  before  we  passed  Aden  his  angularity  had  so  far 
worn  off  that  I learned  that  he  was  commissioned  to  bear 
a message  to  a dainty  young  lady  in  the  southwest  of 
England.  What  the  message  was  I could  only  guess. 
Letters  are  not  nearly  so  frank  about  such  matters  as  i 
have  been  taught  to  consider  proper.  Still,  it  must  have 
been  something  very  delightful,  for  one  could  tell  from 
his  crest  and  monogram  that  the  Letter  had  been  sent  by 
a person  of  gentle  blood,  and  in  fact  he  told  me  that  his 
master  was  a handsome  young  man  in  a military  coat. 
Moreover,  he  said  that  tftiis  young  man  had  given  him  a 
very  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  at  ]»artiiig  (which  had 
left  a deep  impression  on  him),  and  had 'even  touched  him 
lightly  to  his  lips. 

Possibly  you  have  never  reflected  upon  the  fact  that 
Postal  Cards  and  Letters  have  any  feelings.  But  wait. 
Perhaps  one  of  our  race  is  waiting  at  this  very  moment 
to  undeceive  you.  After  the  right  one  comes  along  and 
tells  you  his  message,  you  will  know  thenceforward  that  we 
are  quite  alive,  and  have  great  power  over  the  affections. 

Post-office  clerks  have  no  sentiment.  All  along  the 
way  they  handled  us  as  rudely  as  if  we  bad  been  mere 
blank  pieces  of  pasteboard.  One  or  two  of  them  coolly 
stared  at  me  till  I was  very  red  in  the  face,  and  then  turn- 
ed me  over  and  stared  again,  until  I felt  us  if  I were  get- 
ting read  in  my  back.  I am  told  that  such  rudeness* is 
not  uncommon.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  fellow 
then  laid  me  upon  my  back,  and  picking  up  a heavy  in- 
strument, struck  me  a violent  blow  in  the  face.  It  was  as 
if  I had  been  stamped  upon,  and  I carry  the  marks  of  it  to 
this  day.  Why  he  did  it,  I do  not  know,  unless  it  was  be- 
cause I was  a foreigner. 

The  gentleman  for  whom  I was  travelling  was  a stu- 
dent, and  I was  carrying  a glad  message  to  an  old  chum  of 
his  in  Massachusetts.  I lived  with  this  student  some 
weeks  before  he  sent  me  on  my  errand.  As  I lay  in  a 
pigeon-hole  of  his  desk,  I often  saw  him  get  out  his  books 
and  study.  He  sometimes  read  them  aloud.  He  liked 
Horace  best  of  all.  He  would  light  a cigar,  put  his  feet  on 
the  desk,  and  read  Satires  as  if  he  were  very  happy  indeed. 
I soon  became  fond  of  Horace  too.  I liked  to  listen  to  his 
queer  stories  of  life  in  Rome,  of  his  love  of  country  life, 
and  of  his  dear  friends  Virgil  and  Ma^enas. 

My  favorite  story  was  the  “Trip  on  a Canal-Boat."  I 
used  to  picture  to  myself  the  jolly  |>oet  sitting  by  the 
prow  of  the  quaint  boat,  watching  the  twinkling  lights 
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VIA  BRINDISI. 


BY  HARLAN  H.  BALLARD. 

WE  left  India  in  a bag  of  leather.  Dark  and  narrow 
it  was,  but  greater  messengers  than  Postal  Cards 
have  to  wait  a while  in  darkness  before  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  tell  their  message.  Flowers  have  to — so  do 
butterffieB. 

Do  not  think  from  this  that  I was  lonely.  Oh  no.  I 
rode  next  to  a grand  Letter  in  white,  and  not  far  from  a 


alongshore,  and  listening  to  the  loud  songs  and  rude  jests 
of  the  barge-men.  So  when  I learned  tlint  I was  to  be 
sent  on  a long  journey,  you  may  believe  it  was  no  small 
comfort  to  me  to  learn  that  I was  to  go  “ t)i&  Brindisi."  I 
was  to  visit  the  very  town  to  which  the  ]H>et  had  travelled 
so  long  ago.  Perhaps  between  here  and  Rome  I might 
even  catch  a glimpse  of  the  old  canal.  Fortunately  there 
was  a little  crack  in  thejude  of  the  bag  where  I lay,  and  I 
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managed  to  get  a peep  of  the  town.  I could  not  see  any- 
thing which  satisfied  me  much.  Brindisi  is  not  what 
Brundusium  was.  When  Virgil  died  there,  when  Caesar 
marched  against  it  with  golden  eagles,  when  Antony 
threatened  there  the  man  who  afterward  became  Augus- 
tus, it  was  a great  city.  It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  strong 
fortifications,  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Now  it 
is  nothing. 

I can  not  tell  you  of  all  the  interesting  places  I passed 
on  my  way.  In  fact,  I hardly  know  myself  where  I did 
go.  for  I slept  most  of  the  time,  and  when  awake,  my 
bruised  head  ached  so  badly  that  I did  not  caro  to  be 
curious. 

In  fact,  until  I reached  Brindisi  I had  only  once  at- 
tempted to  peep  out.  I did  wish  to  view  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  for  that  I should  have  been  obliged  to  go  around  the 
Cape  of  Storms.  To  be  sure,  in  that  case  I might  have 
caught  a glimpse  of  Table  Mountain  and  its  vaporous  ‘•ta- 
ble-cloth,'1 and  have  seen  the  rocky  isle  where  Napoleon 
was  caged.  But  that  would  have  been  small  compensation 
for  the  tedious  voyage.  So  I regarded  the  Suez  Canal  as 
in  some  sort  a friend,  and  I tried  to  see  it.  But  the  vul- 
gar yellow  Circular  I told  you  of  edged  himself  directly  in 
front  of  me,  and  hid  the  view  completely.  I had  no  more 
remarkable  adventures  until  we  reached  the  Post-office  in 
London.  I did  not  suffer  at  all  on  the  Channel,  though 
my  courtly  friend  the  Letter  and  his  pages  were  all  quite 
distressed.  He  was  unkind  enough  to  say  that  my  esca|»e 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I had  nothing  inside.  I 
excused  the  discourtesy,  under  the  circumstances,  and  was 
heartily  sorry  to  part  from  him  at  London.  Here  I was 
taken  out  and  given  a breath  of  fresh  air.  But  here,  also, 
I suffered.  Another  clerk  seised  me,  and  struck  me  a vio- 
lent blow  on  the  breast.  He  certainly  left  a ml  mark 
upon  me.  I think  that  I shall  not  recover  from  my  ill- 
treatment. 

I have  lived  long  enough  to  reach  the  one  to  whom  I 
was  sent,  and  to  give  him  glad  congratulations  on  his — 
But.  there ! I almost  told  my  secret.  It  is  my  greatest 
fault. 

My  life  is  nearly  over.  I meant  to  tell  you  of  Bombay, 
its  race-course,  its  fine  harbor  which  gives  it  its  name,  its 
wealthy  Parsecs,  and  good  Sir  Jamsetjce  Jejeebhoy,  but  I 
am  too  much  worn  out.  I have  had  my  face  photographed 
for  you.  You  can  see  my  scars.  You  must  not  turn  me 
over  and  read  my  glad  message.  That  would  not  be  fair. 
I too  have  a superscription.  I have  been  of  use.  I have 
been  told  that  after  my  death  I may  live  again;  that  I 
may,  perhaps,  live  in  white,  and  become  a grand  Letter.  I 
may  even  get  a monogram  and  a crest.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible. Other  messengers  of  glad  tidings  die  and  live  again. 
Flowers  do — and  butterflies. 


POPS  IDEA  OF  FUN. 

BY  MRS.  FRANK  MuCARTHY. 

ONLY  this  morning  Pop  punched  me  in  the  ribs,  and 
winked,  and  whispered  behind  his  hand,  “Any  more 
sprees  on  hand,  Bob?"  I was  disgusted,  and  didn't  say 
anything.  If  he'd  been  a boy  of  my  size  just  then,  things 
would  have  been  different;  but  Pop  is  a kind  of  man  it 
isn’t  pleasant  to  offend.  I smiled  in  a sickly  way,  but  I 
was  never  more  disgusted  in  my  life.  Any  more  sprees ! 
I should  think  not.  I’ll  leave  it  to  any  one  if  his  kind  of 
sprees  pay.  ‘‘Count  me  in  for  the  next  racket,  Bob,"  he 
said  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  then  he  winked  again.  I 
declare  I was  that  sick  1 let  my  buckwheat  cake  get  cold. 

Here's  the  way  it  was.  We  live  in  a nobby  kind  of 
place,  you  see.  Almost  everybody  owns  bis  own  house 
and  grounds,  and  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  fixing 
up.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  go  over  to  New  York  to  busi- 
ness every  day,  but  before  they  go,  and  after  they  come 
back,  they're  always  fussing  around,  making  little  altera- 


tions, and  what  they  call  improvements.  It  makes  ’em 
awful  mad  if  the  place  is  out  of  order  the  seventieth  part 
of  an  inch.  The  ladies  raise  flowers,  fix  baskets  and  roses, 
and  all  that  kind  of  gimcracks,  and  the  men  go  pottering 
about,  making  more  fuss  over  their  plots  of  ground  than 
a big  farmer  out  West  does  over  his  thousands  of  acres. 
Well,  we  boys  get  together  sometimes  and  arrange  every* 
i thing  to  suit  ourselves.  In  a single  night  it  ’ll  be  like  a 
j transformation  scene  at  a pantomime— maybe  not  so  pret- 
ty, but  every  bit  as  funny.  Fun!  We’ve  laughed  ready 
to  split  our  sides  to  see  the  poor  old  barber  come  limping 
up  for  his  pole  in  front  of  the  doctor’s,  and  the  doctor  go 
blustering  down  there  for  his  hitching  post ; a lot  of  pav- 
ing-stones against  the  door  of  the  real-estate  office,  and  the 
cows  and  chickens  running  loose  about  town. 

But  this  particular  lark  was  what  we  called  a specialty. 
Only  gates  were  to  be  touched,  and  these  were  to  undergo 
a regular  tribulation.  The  weather  was  about  right— 
muggy— and  the  mud  in  some  places  knee-deep.  We  ar- 
ranged all  the  preliminaries  at  recess,  and  Tom  Jones  was 
to  go  around  about  nine  o’clock  and  let  us  know  if  the 
coast  was  clear;  but  he  wasn't  to  give  our  regular  call- 
all  the  place  knows  that.  It  goes  something  in  this  way. 
“ Ki-yuah  yuah,  yoo-o,"  with  a prolonged  howl  at  the  end. 
We  always  drop  it  when  anything  secret's  on  hand.  It 
was  agreed  upon  that  Tom  Jones  should  go  to  each  house, 
if  all  was  right,  and  have  a coughing  and  sneezing  spell 
that  wouldn't  arouse  suspicion ; then  we  were  to  creep  out, 

! when  the  folks  were  gone  to  bed,  and  go  to  work.  And  it 
happened  to  be  work  that  time,  you'd  better  believe! 

We  were  all  sitting  around  the  table  when  the  clock 
struck  nine.  Pop  had  his  spectacles  on,  and  was  reading 
an  editorial  to  ma,  the  girls  wore  busy  with  their  lessons, 
and  I had  finished  my  last  example,  when  all  at  once  we 
! heard  a terrible  coughing  and  sneezing  out  in  the  street 
That  was  the  worst  of  Tom  Jones — he  always  overdid  his 
part.  If  he’d  had  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  asthma, 
and  bronchitis,  and  been  him!  to  go  round  with  a cough 
medicine  to  cure  ’em,  he  couldn’t  have  turned  himself  fur- 
ther iuside  out.  Of  course  Pop  began  to  notice  it,  and  ma 
looked  up  in  alarm.  “Why,”  said  ma,  “that  boy's  got  a 
terrible  cold  I”  • 

“Fearful!’’ said  Pop,  with  a queer  twist  of  his  under 
lip;  and  when  Tom  Jones,  like  a big  donkey,  went  across 
the  street  to  Jim  Clancy's  house,  and  begun  the  whole 
thing  over  again.  Pop  wanted  to  know  why  that  boy’s 
cold  was  like  the  puper  he  held  in  his  hand.  We  all  gave 
it  up,  and  Pop  said  because  it  was  periodical.  Ma  and 
the  girls  looked  mystified,  but  I was  afraid  then  he’d  tum- 
bled to  something,  and  couldn't  help  getting  red,  to  save 
my  life.  That’s  the  worst  of  my  plagued  skin — it's  so 
thin  the  blood  shows  right  through  it. 

There  were  no  more  of  the  boys’  houses  in  our  avenue, 
and  pretty  soon  we  all  went  to  bed.  I slept  in  the  little 
I room  on  the  second  floor  off  the  hall ; it  was  an  easy  thing 
to  climb  out  the  window,  and  down  by  the  Virginia  creep- 
er to  the  front  garden.  I went  around  to  our  place  of 
meeting,  and  there  they  all  were.  The  wind  had  sprung 
up  pretty  brisk,  and  there  was  a thin  coating  of  ice  over 
the  mud ; but  that  was  all  the  better  for  the  gates  we  want- 
ed to  bury.  We  owed  a grudge  to  old  Jake  Van  Couter, 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  he'd  have  a nice  time  getting 
his  gate  hack.  The  miserable  old  caboodle  was  rusty,  and 
nearly  tore  our  nails  off,  but  we  got  it  loose  at  last,  and 
hauled  it  off  to  a marshy  lot,  where  we  sunk  it  in  the  mud. 
Then  we  changed  the  doctor's  gate  to  the  judge's,  and  to 
avert  suspicion  we  took  our  own  gates  off  with  the  rest. 
We  were  getting  pretty  well  tired  out  and  ready  for  home, 
and  had  laid  my  gate  up  against  a neighboring  fence, 
when  who  should  be  standing  right  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  but  Popl  We  were  all  so  thunder-struck  that 
we  didn’t  move,  and  to  my  surprise  Pop  began  to  laugh 
and  beckon  to  the  boys  to  come  closer.  They  were  not  to 
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be  caught  by  that  bait,  and  stood  off  pretty  considerably, 
when  Pop  whispered  over  to  us,  in  quite  a jolly  tone  of 
voice:  “Don’t  be  afraid,  boys.  I like  to  see  you  enjoy 
yourselves.  I was  a boy  once  myself.  Bless  your  hearts ! 
I like  fun  yet  as  well  as  anybody.” 

Then  he  laughed  ready  to  split,  bent  himself  double,  and 
we  all  began  to  feel  easy,  and  laugh  too.  Tom  Jones  said 
he  wished  his  father  was  like  mine,  and  Pop  began  to  en- 
courage us  to  do  more.  We  were  so  spurred  on  by  him 
that  we  hardly  left  a gate  in  the  place  where  it  belonged, 
Pop  going  along  with  us,  acting  as  a kind  of  scout,  he 
said,  and  seeing  that  nobody  was  near  to  disturb  us. 
Once  or  twice  he  gave  a signal  of  alarm,  and  we  all 
crouched  down  as  still  as  mice,  Pop  stiller  than  any  of  us. 
I never  was  so  dumfounded  in  my  life,  for  I'd  never  seen 
Pop  very  jolly  that  way  before.  The  boys  were  delighted 
with  him ; they  all  agreed  to  make  him  president  of  our 
club,  and  Pop  said  he'd  take  the  position  when  he  got  back 
from  the  Legislature. 

Well,  we’d  come  to  the  conclusion  the  place  was  com- 
pletely done,  and  Jim  Clancy  proposed  we  should  go 
home.  Jim  had  torn  his  hands  rather  badly  with  Uncle 
Jake's  gate,  and  didn't  feel  very  good,  when  suddenly 
Pop  said  : 

“Yes,  boys,  of  course  we'll  go  home  pretty  soon,  when 
we’re  through,  you  know;  but  we  must  put  ail  the  gates 
back  in  their  places  again  first!" 

We  all  looked  at  each  other  aghast  for  a minute.  “ Bock 
again!’*  cried  the  fellows.  “Well,  I guess  not!”  “Not 
much !M  “Hardly!”  and  all  sorts  of  derisive  refusals  went 
round. 

Pop  stood  among  iis,  whirling  his  cane,  smiling  all 
the  time,  and  said : “ Oh,  yes  you  will,  boys,  when  you 
think  of  it  a minute.  You've  had  your  fun.  you  know; 
but  it  won't  do  to  go  too  far.  I’m  a justice  of  the  ]>eaco, 
you  see,  and  this  inuocent  little  racket  comes  under  the 
head  of  Malicious  mischief.’  You  could  all  be  sent  to 
jail ; and  no  matter  how  badly  I’d  feel,  I'd  have  to  act 
under  the  law.  There's  where  it  is,  you  sec;  people  are 
so  hard  on  boys  they  won’t  let  them  enjoy  themselves. 
It’s  too  had;  but  never  mind,  we’ve  had  our  fun  anyway. 
Now  let’s  get  to  work  in  earnest.  Here,  we’ll  begin  with 
this  gate.  Lift  it  up  there,  Jim;  hold  on  the  other  side, 
Bobby,  my  boy.  Now  we  have  it — all  together.”  And  as 
true  as  you  live,  we  actually  found  ourselves  walking 
along  with  the  gate  between  us.  From  tluit  gate  we  went 
to  another,  and  another.  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
we  just  plodded  along,  and  did  what  Pop  said.  He  was 
laughing,  and  joking,  and  flourishing  his  cane;  but,  oh, 
how  tired  we  were!  How  our  hands  and  our  feed  and  our 
hearts  ached,  and  how*  sickening  it  all  was!  The  most 
sickening  of  anything  was  to  hear  Pop  laugh  and  cany- 
on all  the  time,  as  if  this  was  the  cream  of  the  joke.  I 
tell  you,  we  were  all  mad  enough;  and  when  we  got  to  old 
Jake  Van  Couter’s,  we  just  rebelled.  We  all  hated  Jake, 
anyhow;  and  Tom  Jones  he  stood  right  out  in  the  road, 
and  said  Jake  was  a mean  old  curmudgeon ; and  then  Pop 
got  hold  of  Tom  before  we  knew  it,  and  down  came  his 
cane  with  a whack. 

“Now,  boys,” says  Pop,  “fun’s  fun,  and  I’m  as  fond  of 
it  as  anybody,  but  I don’t  see  any  use  of  spoiling  a good 
time  in  this  kind  of  way.  Jake  couldn’t  put  that  gate 
back,  to  save  his  life,  anil  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear  hard 
words  against  the  poor  old  man.  lie’s  bent  double  with 
rheumatism,  he’s  old  and  he’s  poor,  and  he’s  no  subject  for 
your  fun.  Take  a fellow  like  me  if  you  want  fun.  I 
don't  mind  it.  Do  what  you  like  to  me,  but  spare  poor 
old  Jake.” 

Well,  we  just  looked  at  one  another  in  mute  disgust,  hut 
we  didn’t  care  to  dispute,  any  further  with  Pop.  We 
plunked  along  that  nasty  old  freezing  road,  and  we 
yanked  Uncle  Jake’s  gate  out  of  the  mud,  and  carried  it 
half  a mile,  our  nails  hanging  off,  and  tears  of  rage  and 


mortification  rolling  down  our  cheeks,  with  Pop  laughing 
like  a good  one  all  the  while,  declaring  that  he  didn’t  see 
how  anybody  could  be  so  hard  on  boys;  they  icmdd  have 
their  fun,  and  for  his  part  he  thought  it  did  them  good, 
and  it  took  him  back  to  his  youth  again ; he  hadn't  liad 
such  a spree  for  many  a year. 

We  groaned  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  of  us 
dropped  off  silently  and  gloomily  at  our  separate  doors. 
A whole  month  has  gone  by  without  a proposition  for  fun 
of  any  kind,  and  I’ll  leave  it  to  anybody  if  it  ain’t  enough 
to  disgust  a fellow  to  have  Pop  winking  at  me  behind  his 
hand,  and  telling  me  to  count  him  in  for  the  next  racket. 

ALMOST  TIME! 

Almost  timo  for  the  pretty  white  daisies 
Out  of  their  sleep  to  awaken  at  last, 

And  over  the  meadows,  with  grasses  and  clover, 

To  bud  aud  to  blossom,  and  grow  so  fast. 

Almost  time  for  thu  buttercups  yellow, 

The  ferns  aud  the  flowers,  the  roses  and  all, 

To  waken  from  slumber,  and  merrily  hasten 
To  gladden  our  hearts  at  the  apri tig’s  first  call. 

Almost  time  for  the  skies  to  grow  bluer, 

And  breezes  to  soften,  and  days  to  grow  long; 

For  eyes  to  grow  brighter,  aud  hearts  to  grow  gladder, 
And  Earth  to  rejoice  in  her  jubilant  song. 

Almost  time  for  the  sweetest  of  seasons: 

Nearer  it  comes  with  each  new-born  day, 

And  soon  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  spring-time 
Winter's  cold  shadows  will  chase  away! 


REMARKABLE  ANIMALS. 

4 USTRALIA  and  Tasmania  possess  many  specimens  of 
! l\_  strange  animal  life;  even  in  the  latter,  or  Van  Die- 
men’s Land,  are  found  several  species  which  exist  only  on 
1 that  small  bit  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Tasmania,  which  is 
separated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Australia  by  a 
' strait  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  width,  was  first 
discovered  in  1633,  by  Abel  Tasman,  a famous  Dutch  navi- 
gator. who  supposed  it  to  be  a portion  of  Australia,  then 
[ known  as  New  Holland.  The  celebrated  Captain  Cook 
I visited  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later;  but  it  was  not 
I until  about  1800,  when  Captain  Flinders,  exploring  the 
j southern  coast  of  Australia,  discovered  the  strait,  that  Tas- 
j mania  was  known  to  be  an  island.  As  Mr.  Boss,  surgeon 
j of  a British  ship  which  had  cruised  in  those  waters,  had 
| already  affirmed  that  such  a strait  existed,  Captain  Flin- 
tiers  named  it  Bass  Strait  in  his  honor. 

I At  tho  beginning  of  this  century  a few  tribes  of  natives 
! were  the  sole  human  inhabitants  of  Tasmania,  but  about 
| 1803  a party  of  English  military,  with  a gang  of  convicts 
under  their  charge,  came  from  New  South  Wales  and 
formed  a settlement,  which  is  now  a flourishing  English 
I town  called  Hobart  Town.  Sheep-raising  is  now  the  prin- 
l cipal  industry  of  this  island,  and  large  exports  of  wool  are 
I made  yearly. 

Tho  scenery  of  Tasmania  is  very  picturesque.  Grand 
basaltic  headlands  tower  along  the  coast,  while  inland  are 
lofty  mountains,  broad  lakes,  untrodden  jungles,  and  wide- 
spreading  plains  covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  vege- 
j tation. 

Australia  and  Tasmania  are  the  residence  of  the  curi- 
! ous  family  of  animals  with  pouches,  called  Marsupial ia, 
i from  marsupium,  signifying  a purse  or  bag.  One  vari- 
I cty  of  this  species,  the  opossum,  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  a few  live  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  but 
in  the  Australian  regions  are  more  than  seventy  different 
kinds  of  these  singular  creatures.  The  leader  of  them  all 
I is  the  great  kangaroo,  which  stands  about  five  feet  high 
; when  resting  upon  its  hind-feet  and  haunches.  When 
running  it  springs  from  the  ground  in  an  erect  position, 
holding  its  short  fore-arms  tight  to  its  chest,  like  a profes- 
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sional  runner,  and  it  will  go  as  far  as  sixteen  feet  at  one 
jump.  From  twenty  to  thirty  species  of  kangaroos  are 
found  in  Australia  and  the  surrounding  islands. 

A member  of  the  Marsupialia  family  which  does  not 
exist  out  of  the  small  island  of  Tasmania  is  the  zebra- 
wolf,  the  most  savage  and  destructive  of  all  the  marsupi- 
als. This  ferocious  beast  is  nbout  the  size  of  the  largest 
kind  of  sheep-dog.  Its  short  fur  is  of  a yellowish-brown 
color,  and  its  back  and  sides  are  handsomely  marked  with 
bhu*k  stripes.  It  is  a fleet  runner,  propelling  itself  with 
its  hind-legs,  which  are  jointed  like  those  of  a kangaroo, 
although  it  goes  on  all  fours.  Its  gait  is  a succession  of 
quick  springs — a peculiarity  of  nearly  all  the  animals  of 
Tasmania. 

The  zebra-wolf  is  very  troublesome  to  the  sheep-raising 
farm  el’s,  and  constant  watch  is  required  to  prevent  its 
depredations  on  the  flocks  and  herds.  It  inhabits  cav- 
erns and  nicks  in  the  deep  and  almost  impenetrable  glens 
in  the  neigldnirhood  of  the  high  mountain  ranges,  from 
whence  it  sallies  forth  at  night  to  scour  the  great  grassy 
plains  in  search  of  food.  It  preys  on  the  brush  kangaroo, 
the  great  emu,  and  any  small  birds  or  beasts  it  can  capture. 

Another  strange  beast,  is  the  porcupine  ant-eater,  or 
Tasmunian  hedgehog.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lish hedgehog,  and  can  not  roll  itself  into  a ball.  Its 
back  is  covered  with  very  stout  spines  protruding  from  a 
coat  of  thick  gray  fur,  and  in  place  of  a mouth  it  has  a 
round  bill  about  two  inches  long.  One  of  these  strange 
creatures  was  once  presented  to  an  English  lady  living  at 
Iloliart  Town.  For  safety  she  placed  it  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  wooden  churn  until  better  lodgings  could  be  pro- 
vided. Shortly  after,  on  going  to  look  at  her  captive,  she 


found  it  clinging  by  its  long  claws  to  the  top  of  the  churn, 
with  its  funny  little  head  peeping  over.  The  bill  gave  an 
indescribably  droll  expression  to  its  queer  pursed-up  face, 
while  its  bright  eyes  peered  restlessly  about  from  their 
furry  nooks.  There  was  something  so  pitiful,  pleading, 
and  helpless  in  the  expression  of  the  little  creature,  that 
the  lady,  fearing  she  could  not  make  it  happy  in  cap- 
tivity, at  once  set  it  free  in  her  garden.  It  immediately 
began  to  burrow,  casting  up  a circular  ridge  of  earth,  be- 
neath which  in  a moment  it  vanished,  and  never  was  seen 
again. 

The  duck-bill  is  a near  kinsman  of  the  porcupine  ant- 
eater.  It  is  a mole-like  quadru{>ed,  with  a large  bill  like  a 
duck's.  It  s|>euds  most  of  its  time  in  the  water,  but  lives  in 
a burrow  on  the  shore.  Its  feet  are  very  curious,  as  they 
can  be  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owner.  When  in 
the  water  they  are  webbed  like  a duck's,  but  if  the  creature 
comes  on  short*,  the  web  shrinks,  and  leaves  long  sharp 
claws  ready  for  burrowing. 

There  is  also  a small,  clumsy,  inoffensive  animal  called 
the  wombat,  which  is  never  found  outside  of  these  Austra- 
lian regions.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  a badger.  It  has 
very  small  eyes,  short  legs,  and  its  fat,  squub  body  is  cov- 
ered with  coarse  gray  hair.  It  lives  in  rocky  places  and 
mountain  gullies,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  makes  a very  affectionate  pet.  Some 
English  children  living  in  Tasmania  once  had  a pet  wom- 
bat. It  became  so  mischievous,  however,  that  they  de- 
termined to  carry  it  back  to  its  native  forest.  But  the 
wombat  having  tasted  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  had 
no  desire  to  dig  for  its  living  aguin.  Three  times  it  was 
carried  away,  the  last  time  to  a wood  beyond  a deep  river; 

but  every  time,  when  night  came,  a well-known 
scratching  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
womlstt  presented  itself,  drenched  and  weary, 
but  determined  not  to  suffer  banishment  from 
its  comfortable  home.  Its  master,  touched  by 
so  much  attachment,  at  length  allowed  it  to  re- 
main. and  it  |>as.scd  the  rest,  of  its  days  in  peace. 

The  kangaroo-rat  and  kanguroo-nmuse.  the 
opossum-mouse,  the  flying  o|H>ssum.  and  some 
other  odd  little  creatures,  inhabit  Tasmania. 
They  are  all  marsupials,  liaving  a pouch  for 
their  little  ones,  and  jumping  011  their  hind- 
feet  like  a kangaroo. 

An  enormous  bird  is  found  in  the  Australian 
countries,  called  the  emu.  In  its  habits  and 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  ostrich, 
although  it  does  not  possess  the  exquisite 
plumage  of  tiiul  bird.  The  long  drooping 
feathers  of  the  emu  are  brownish-black  in 
color,  and  covered  with  hairy  libres.  A full- 
grown  bird  is  live  or  six  feet  in  height.  It 
never  flies,  but,  like  the  ostrich,  is  a very  swift 
runner,  and  as  it  is  very  shy,  is  difficult  to  cap- 
ture. Its  nest  is  a hole  scraped  in  the  ground, 
where  it  lays  six  or  seven  dark  green  eggs. 
Emus  are  much  hunted  by  the  Bushmen,  as  a 
fine  clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  skin,  which 
is  highly  prized  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Many  varieties  of  remarkable  and  beautiful 
birds  are  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania: 
the  lyre-bird,  with  its  wonderful  tail  feathers; 
the  odd  owl-like  “morepoke,”  which  screams 
its  own  name  through  the  forest  solitudes  all 
night  long;  glistening  bronze- winged  pigeons: 
strange  and  gorgeous  parrots;  and  others,  to 
describe  which  would  fill  a large  volume.  In 
this  locality  are  nearly  a hundred  species  of 
birds  and  beasts  not  found  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  world,  and  they  are  all,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  oddest  and  strangest  of 
existing  creatures. 
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NED’S  SNOW  HOUSE. 

a ftrue  Slots- 

LITTLE  Ned  Bancroft  stood  by  the  window,  and  a8  he 
looked  at  the  fast-falling  snow  and  the  sidewalks  i 
deeply  covered,  he  thought,  “What  a line  time  I shall 
have  this  afternoon  shovelling  snow,  for  it  is  Friday,  and 
I shall  have  no  lesson  to  learn  !” 

His  mamma  then  called  to  him,  “ Come,  Ned,  it  is  near- 
ly  nine  o’clock;  you  must  shirt  for  school.” 

So  off  he  trudged,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  battling  i 
the  storm,  his  feet  well  protected  with  high  rubber  boots,  j 
and  his  hands  covered  with  warm  mittens  made  by  his  i 
loving  grandmamma. 

Ned  was  an  only  child,  the  pride  of  his  papa  and  mam-  J 
ma,  and  the  great  pet  of  aunties  and  uncles.  As  for 
grandmamma,  she  never  tired  of  kissing  his  sweet  round 
little  face. 

Not  long  after  he  had  gone  to  school  it  stopped  snow- 
ing, and  men  with  large  shovels  were  seen  in  the  streets, 
pulling  the  door-bells,  and  asking,  44  Want  your  snow 
shovelled  f 

Mrs.  Bancroft  engaged  one  of  these  men,  and  ordered 
him,  before  cleaning  the  sidewalk,  to  clear  up  the  back 
yard  by  shovelling  the  snow  into  a pile  in  one  corner,  as 
Jane  wanted  to  hang  out  the  clothes. 

When  Ned  came  homo  to  lunch,  he  saw  with  delight 
the  great  mound  of  snow  the  man  had  made,  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  a house  in  it  when  school  was  over. 

His  aunt  Lou,  who  lived  in  New  York,  came  in  on  her 
way  to  grand  mam  mu's  while  Ned  and  his  mamma  were 
■eating  their  lunch,  and  Ned  heard  auntie  ask  his  mother 
to  go  with  her,  and  mamma  consented,  and  he  hoard  her 
sasr. 44 1 will  not  get  home  before  six  o’clock.”  How  well 
he  remembered  this  remark,  some  hours  afterward,  we 
shall  see,  but  at  the  moment  he  paid  little  heed  to  it,  as 
his  mind  was  full  of  the  afternoon’s  sport.  He  kissed 
them  good-by  as  he  left  the  table,  and  was  soon  hack  at 
school,  which  was  only  a few  blocks  off. 

Ned  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  his  mother  had  taught 
him  to  be  careful  with  his  books  and  toys,  and  put  them 
in  their  proper  places  when  lie  had  done  with  them. 

When  school  was  out  lie  ran  home,  put  his  spelling- 
book  on  the  shelf  in  his  little  room,  took  out  his  shovel 
from  the  box  where  he  kept  his  playthings,  and  went  into 
the  yard. 

He  began  to  work  immediately,  digging  out  a hole  in  : 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  snow’,  which  was  to  be  his  house. 
His  shovel  was  small,  and  it  took  a long  while  to  make  a 
place  large  enough  to  creep  into.  But  he  enjoyed  the 
sport,  tossing  each  shovelful  of  snowr  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  across  the  yard. 

For  a short  time  he  hod  a companion,  Eva  Roslyn,  a 
little  girl  who  lived  next  door,  who  peeped  through  a 
crack  in  the  fence,  and  could  just  see  him  at  work. 

“Didn’t  I throw’  that  shovelful  high,  Eva?”  he  called 
out. 

44  Oh,  I can  hardly  see  you,”  said  Eva.  44 1 wish  you 
wrould  cut  this  hole  larger,  Ned.” 

“I  will  some  day,”  replied  Ned.  “But  run  and  ask 
your  mother  to  let  you  coiue  in  here  and  help  me  dig  out 
my  house.” 

“Well,”  said  Eva,  and  went  in-doors,  and  up  stairs  to 
her  momma,  whom  she  found  in  the  parlor  talking  with 
a lady  who  had  brought  her  little  girl  to  play  with  Eva. 

Eva  and  her  friend  were  soon  busy  with  their  dolls  and 
baby-house,  and  poor  Ned  was  entirely  forgotten.  He 
had  by  this  time  made  his  house  just  large  enough  toal-  ; 
low’  him  to  get  inside.  He  said  to  himself,  “ I will  try  it  ! 
myself  before  Eva  conies,”  and  bending  bis  head  quite  . 
low’,  crept  into  the  hole. 

Tho  stooping  position  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  be  ! 
thought,  “I  must  make  my  house  higher  inside,”  and  i 


moved  slightly  backward,  intending  to  get  out.  Sudden- 
ly he  found  himself  unable  to  stir,  ami  entirely  surround- 
ed with  darkness:  his  house  had  caved  in,  and  the  poor 
boy  was  deeply  buried  in  the  snow. 

The  brave  little  fellow,  although  terribly  frightened, 
began  at  once  to  consider  what  was  best  for  him  to  do. 
He  thought  there  were  three  ways  in  which  he  might 
get  released  from  his  imprisonment.  He  had  seen  the 
clothes  hanging  on  the  lines ; Jane  would  come  out  to 
take  them  down,  and  when  she  did,  he  would  call  to  her 
for  help.  If  Bhe  didn’t  hear  him,  then — oh,  how  well  he 
remembered  the  hour! — mamma  would  be  home  at  six 
o’clock.  He  knew  she  always  closed  her  blinds  before 
lighting  the  gas;  he  would  call  to  her  as  loud  as  he  could, 
and  she  might  hear  him.  But  he  began  to  wonder  a lit- 
tle how  long  should  he  have  to  wait.  If  neither  Jane 
nor  momma  heard  him,  lie  must  then  wait  for  papa,  who 
would  surely  not  sit  down  to  dinner  without  searching 
for  his  little  son.  He  thought  of  Eva,  but  didn’t  expect 
any  assistance  from  her,  because  he  knew  when  she  came 
to  flic  door  and  didn’t  see  him  in  the  yard  she  would  re- 
turn home. 

Then  he  happened  to  remember  what  his  teacher  hail 
told  the  class  in  school  that  very  day — that  anyone  would 
soon  smother  to  death  unless  lie  could  have  fresh  air  to 
breathe,  and  lie  thought,  “ I shall  soon  use  ail  the  air  in 
here.  If  I could  only  make  a little  hole  to  let  in  some 
fresh  air  from  outside!”  He  felt  very  tightly  packed  in, 
his  chill  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  buck  almost  bent 
double.  He  tried  so  hard  to  change  his  position,  but  could 
at  llrst  only  move  backward  and  forward  the  lingers  of  his 
right  hand ; this  he  continued  to  do  until  he  could  slight- 
ly move  his  arm.  He  worked  with  it  until  at  last  he  felt 
the  cold  air  blowing  upon  his  hand.  How  cold  it  felt! 
hut  he  kept  it  outside,  making  as  much  motion  with  it  as 
he  could,  hoping  Jane  would  see  it  when  she  came  out  for 
the  clothes,  and  wondering  what  it  was,  would  come  to  his 
relief. 

But  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  his  little  hand  out 
long,  for  it  began  to  ache  and  grow  stiff;  so  he  pulled  it 
in,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  ray  of  light  that  came 
through  the  hole,  and  tho  thought  of  the  fresh  air  he  now 
had  to  breathe. 

He  hadn't  once  called  out  loudly  for  help,  as  most  boys 
would  naturally  have  done,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
thoughtful  as  well  as  brave,  and  knew  that  if  he  cried  out 
now,  when  no  one  was  near,  he  might  not  have  any 
strength  left  to  call  to  Jane  when  she  came  out,  or  to  his 
mother  when  she  opened  the  window. 

How  slowly  the  time  passed!  The  small  ray  of  light 
was  getting  dim,  his  courage  began  to  fail,  when  the  sound 
of  uu  opening  door  came  to  his  ears.  It  must  be  Jane,  he 
thought,  and  his  heart  beat  faster  with  Lope. 

Out  she  came,  singing  loudly, 

“ ‘ Now,  Rory,  bo  aisy/  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry, 
Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a sank*  iu  her  eye,” 

and  poor  little  Ned’s  smothered  voice  was  not  heard  as  he 
called,  “Jane!  Jane!  come  and  help  me;  I’m  under  the 
snow !” 

It  seemed  to  him  but  a minute  before  all  was  still  again ; 
the  clothes  were  taken  from  the  line,  and  Jane  was  hack 
in  her  warm  kitchen,  without  a thought  of  suffering  Ned. 

One  of  his  three  hopes  had  failed,  but  Ned  took  courage. 
It  must  be  nearly  six  now,  for  hardly  any  light  was  com- 
ing in  through  the  hole,  and  mamma  would  soon  open  the 
window  to  close  the  blinds.  How  still  he  kept,  listening 
for  every  sound ! and  at  last  his  heart  gave  a thump. 

“Surely  that  was  tho  window  opening.”  Not  a second 
did  lie  lose.  “Mamma!  mamma!  I’m  here  under  the 
snow;  do  come  here!”  he  called,  with  all  his  strength, 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  tears  be- 
gan to  fall  thick  and  fast  from  Ned’s  eyes  as  the  window 
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closed,  ami  the  dreadful  still  darkness  was  around  him, 
and  the  hope  of  making:  mamma  hear  him  lost. 

Now  he  had  only  to  wait  for  papa,  and  our  little  hero 
stopped  his  sobs,  fearing  he  might  lose  one  sound  of  those 
expected  welcome  steps.  He  would  try  to  be  as  patient 
as  possible,  not  a doubt  entering  his  mind  of  papa  s find* 
iug  him. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  had  come  home,  and  after  taking  off  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  as  usual  closed  her  blinds,  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  little  voice  appealing  to  her  for  help. 
She  thought  her  boy  was  sitting  in  the  library  learning 
his  lesson,  or  was  perhaps  listening  to  one  of  Jane's  Irish 
stories  in  the  kitchen,  Jane  being  very  fond  of  him:  she 
had  been  his  nurse  when  he  was  a baby.  Yet  mamma 
was  rather  surprised  that  Ned  had  not  run  up  stairs  to  see 
her  after  the  long  afternoon’s  absence. 

She  went  down  stairs  to  meet  Mr.  Bancroft,  whom  she 
heat'd  opening  the  front  door;  they  walked  together  into 
the  library,  papa  saying,  “ Where's  Ned?” 

“ lie  must  be  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Mrs.  Bancroft  “ I've 
not  seen  him  since  I came  home  at  six  o’clock.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  went  into  the  hall,  calling  aloud,  “Ned, 
where  are  you?” 

How  joyfully  would  Net!  have  answered  could  he  have 
heard  papa's  dear  cheerful  voice! 

There  was  no  response,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  rang  the  li- 
brary bell.  “Jane,  send  Master  Ned  up  stairs,”  she  said, 
as  Jane  made  her  appearance. 

“Sure  I’ve  not  seen  him  the  whole  afternoon,  ma’am.” 
Mrs.  Bancroft  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  alarmed 
face,  saying,  “ Where  can  the  child  be?  He  never  staid 
out  so  late,  before.” 

After  searching  every  room  in  the  house,  they  went  to 
the  front  door,  looking  in  vain  up  and  down  the  street. 
Mr.  Bancroft  then  went  to  the  houses  of  several  neigh- 
bors whose  little  boys  had  often  played  with  Ned,  but 
none  had  seen  him  since  school-time. 

The  parents  were  now  truly  frightened,  for  Ned  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  anywhere  without  per- 
mission; but  now  they  thought  he  must  have  strayed 
away,  and  some  accident  befallen  him. 

“Oh,  Edward,'1  said  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  tears  falling 
from  her  eyes,  “what  shall  we  do  to  find  our  boy?” 
Dreading  to  alarm  her.  Mr.  Bancroft  didn’t  mention  his 
fears,  but  with  a heavy  heart  put  on  his  hat,  and  again 
went  into  the  street,  his  wife  returning  to  the  library  con- 
vulsed with  sobs. 

Where  could  he  go  but  to  the  nearest  station-house, 
thought  Ned's  anxious  father,  and  started  thither;  but 
when  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  street  ho  turned  round 
again,  disliking  the  idea  of  going  far  from  the  house  where 
it  was  most  natural  to  see  the  boy. 

“I  will  go  back  and  examine  his  playthings.  Ho  has 
always  been  an  orderly  child.  I can  easily  tell  whether 
he  has  used  any  of  them  this  afternoon.” 

Once  more  he  entered  the  door,  and  went  directly  to 
Ned's  room.  The  spol ling-book  was  in  its  place,  but  his 
overcoat  and  hat  were  not  to  be  found.  The  box  of  play 
things  was  next  examined.  It  was  open,  showing  Ned  had 
been  there,  and  his  little  shovel  was  missing. 

Why  he  immediately  went  into  the  yard,  Mr.  Bancroft 
<x>uld  afterward  never  tell.  It  must  have  been  a good 
fairy  that  led  him  to  the  back  door,  where  he  stood  a few 
Seconds  looking  out  into  the  darkness,  longing  for  a sight 
of  the  little  face  which  always  welcomed  him  home. 

It  must  have  been  tho  same  fairy  that  moved  him  to 
walk  to  the  back  of  the  yard,  where  a black  spot  in  the 
snow  attracted  his  attention.  His  heart  gave  a leap;  it 
was  Ned's  shovel.  And  what  was  that  faint  moaning 
sound  that  came  to  his  ears  ? Was  Eva  in  any  distress 
in  the  next  yard  ? He  listened. 

44 Papa!  oh,  papa!  I'm  here,  under  the  snow!” 

“Ned,  my  boy,  where  are  you  I” 


“Here,  papa,  under  the  snow.” 

With  the  same  little  shovel  the  father  now  worked  with 
all  his  might,  cheering  his  child  by  the  continued  sound 
of  his  voice,  saying,  “Papa  will  take  you  out  in  a min- 
ute. Be  a brave  boy.  Papa  will  soon  get  you.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  was  waiting  in-doors,  heard,  as  she 
thought,  persons  talking  in  the  yard,  and  opened  the  libra- 
ry window,  when  her  husband  called  to  her:  “ Send  some 
one  here  to  help  me!  Be  quick;  Ned  is  here  under  the 
snow.” 

Jane  overheard,  and  rushed  out  with  her  coal  shovel, 
and  began  to  dig  with  the  strength  and  energy  of  a man, 
and  crying,  “ Me  darlint,  me  darlint,  is  it  here  ye  are  ?” 
When  at  last  the  brave  little  fellow  felt  the  loving  arms 
of  his  father  tight  about  him,  ,he  simply  whispered,  “ Oh, 
papa,  I’m  so  glad  you  came  t” 

Can  any  of  my  young  readers  imagine  with  ~what  hap- 
piness both  father  and  mother  kissed  and  hugged  their 
cold  and  stiff  little  darling  ? They  carried  him  with  gen- 
tle hands  into  the  house,  and  hurriedly  sent  Jane  for  the 
doctor,  as  poor  Neil  was  now  quite  exhausted. 

When  old  Dr.  Gray  looked  down  at  the  child  he  said 
little,  but  with  a serious  face  administered  stimulants,  and 
with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  rubbing  back  life  into  the 
almost  frozen  body  of  our  young  hero. 

If  Ned  had  been  many  minutes  longer  buried  in  the 
snow,  this  story  could  never  have  had  such  a cheerful 
ending. 


AN  HONEST  MINER. 

IF  you  go  into  a mining  district  in  Cornwall,  England, 
you  will  see,  not  far  from  the  mine  works,  rows  of  neat 
little  cottages;  most  of  them  are  extremely  clean  in  the 
interior,  and  here  the  miners  may  be  found  seated  at  com- 
fortable fires,  frequently  reading,  or  in  the  summer  even- 
ings working  in  their  little  gardens  or  in  the  potato  fields. 
Frequently  they  become  experienced  floriculturists,  and 
at  the  flower  shows  that  occur  annually  in  several  of  the 
Cornish  towns  they  often  carry  off  the  prizes. 

A pleasing  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  honesty  of  a poor 
Cornish  miner.  There  lived  at  St.  Ives  a lady  named 
Prudence  Worth,  whose  charity  was  remarkable.  A min- 
er living  at  Camborne  had  his  goods  seized  for  rent, 
which  he  could  not  pay.  He  had  heard  of  the  many  good 
deeds  done  by  ‘ 4 Madam”  Worth,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
and  he  determined  to  apply  to  her  for  assistance.  He 
said: 

“ Madam,  I am  come  to  you  in  great  trouble.  My  goods 
arc  seized  for  rent,  and  they  will  be  sold  if  I cau  not  get 
the  money  immediately.” 

“ Where  do  you  live?”  inquired  Mrs.  Worth. 

*'In  Camborne,  and  I work  in  Stray  Park  Mine.” 

“ I know  nothing  of  you,”  observed  the  lady,  “ and  you 
may  be  a drunkard,  or  ail  impostor.” 

“Madam,"  replied  the  miner,  with  energy, 44 as  I live,  I 
am  neither;  and  if  you  will  lend  me  the  money.  I will  re- 
turn it  in  four  months.” 

The  money  was  lent,  the  period  of  four  months  elapsed, 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  the  poor  miner,  notwithstanding 
that  bad  luck  had  attended  him,  had  managed  to  get  the 
amount  borrowed  together,  and  set  off  on  foot  with  it. 
Arriving  at  Hayle  River,  he  found  the  tide  coming  up,  but 
to  save  a journey  of  three  miles  round  by  St.  Erith  Bridge, 
ho  resolved  to  cross  the  water,  which  appeared  to  him 
shallow  enough  for  this  purpose.  The  poor  fellow  had, 
however,  miscalculated  the  depth,  and  was  drowned. 
When  the  body  was  brought  to  shore,  his  wife  said  that 
he  had  left  home  with  three  guineas  in  his  pocket  for 
Madam  Worth.  Search  was  made  in  his  pockets,  and  no 
money  was  found,  hut  some  one  observed  that  his  right 
hand  was  firmly  clinched.  It  was  opened,  and  found  to 
contain  the  three  guineas. 
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What  ijn  you  think  of  lit  in  great,  with*  world 
That  yon  gnso  ou  with  ditch  surprise? 

I should  like  to  know,  If  yon  only  could  tell, 
You  look  no  grave  and  so  wise. 

The  professor  himself,  who  has  studied  for  years, 
11ns  not  half  so  sag*  an  air 

As  this  baby  of  ours  when  lie  sits  nil  nlono 
hi  the  lap  of  the  great  arm-chair. 

And  what  are  you  talking  of,  nil  hy  yourself, 

III  those  words  which  lion*  of  us  know  f — 

W*  forget  so  soon  the  language  of  heaven, 

In  thin  work-a-day  world  below. 

But  teach  us  those  accents  strange  and  sweet 
That  you've  learned  from  the  angels  above, 

For  we  must  become  like  this  little  child 
E’er  we  enter  Owl’s  kingdom  of  love. 


KNITTED  SCARF. 

IITTLE  girls  who  like  to  knit  will  lie  glad  to  know  how 
A to  make  this  pretty  scarf.  It  is  knitted  with  two 
threads,  one  of  white  and  the  other  of  chinchilla  zephyr 
worsted,  and  wooden  needles,  crosswise,  in  rounds  going 
back  and  forth.  Strands  of  worsted  are  knotted  in  the 
ends  for  fringe.  Begin  the  scarf  with  a thread  of  white  i 
and  a thread  of  chinchilla  worsted,  cast  on  27  fit.  (stitch),  I 
and  knit  as  follows:  1st  round.— (Slip  the  first  st.  of  each 
round,  and  carry  the  working  thread  to  the  wrong  side,  I 


slipping  it  through  between 
both  needles;  the  last  st.  is  al- 
ways knit  off  plain  with  both 
threads,  catching  them  togeth- 
er. This  will  not  lie  referred 
to  further.)  Lay  the  chin- 
chilla worsted  on  the  needle 
from  the  front  to  the  wrong 
side,  knit  the  next  st.  plum 
with  the  white  thread,  * carry 
the  chinchilla  thread  under- 
neath the  needle  and  over  the 
white  thread  to  the  front,  lay 
the  white  thread  on  the  needle 
from  the  front,  to  the  wrong 
side,  purl  the  next  st.  with  the 
chinchilla  worsted,  lay  the  lat- 
ter on  the  needle  from  the  front 
to  the  wrong  side,  carry  the 
white  thread  underneath  the 
chinchilla  thread  to  the  next 
s(.,  and  knit  this  plain,  and 
repeat  from  *.  2d  round. — 

Lay  the  chinchilla  thread  on 
the  needle  from  the  front  to  Fig.  I. — Knitted  Scarf. 

the  wrong  side,  purl  the  next  [See  Fig.  2.J 

st.  which  appears  purled  on 

this  side,  together  with  the  thread  thrown  over,  with  the 
while  thread,  * lay  the  white  thread  on  the  needle  from  the 
front  to  the  wrong  side,  carry  the  chinchilla  thread  under- 
neath the  while  thread  to  the  next  st.,  and  knit  this  plum 
together  with  the  thread  thrown  over,  carry  the  white 
thread  from  the 
wrong  side  to  the 
front  underneath 
the  needle,  and 
over  the  chinchil- 
la thread,  lay  the 
latter  on  the  nee- 
dle from  the  front, 
to  the  wrong  side, 
purl  the  next  st. 
together  with  the 
thread  thrown 
over,  with  white 
worsted,  and  re- 
peat from  * . 3d 
and  4th  rounds.—  Fig  2.— DitaV.  of  Scarf,  Fig.  1. 

Like  the  1st  and 

2d  rounds,  but  in  the  3d  round  always  purl  the  st.  which 
appear  purled  on  the  working  side,  and  knit  plain  those 
which  look  as  if  knit  plain.  Repeat  always  the  1st  to  4th 
rounds,  transposing  the  design  (see  Fig.  2).  Finally,  cast 
off  the  st.  loosely  with  both  threads. 


BISIIOP  1IATTO. 

THE  story  goes  that  there  once  lived  in  Germany,  in  a 
handsome,  spacious  palace,  a selfish,  fat  old  Bishop. 
His  table  was  always  spread  with  the  choicest  dainties, 
and  he  drank  in  abundance  wine  of  the  very  best : he  slept 
long  and  soundly,  and  looked  so  comfortable  and  happy 
and  fat  that  [he  people  whispered  to  each  other,  “How 
grand  it  must  be  to  be  a Bishop!” 

One  summer,  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  Bishop 
lived,  the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents,  and  continued  so 
long,  that  the  grain  was  utterly  ruined,  ami  when  auturau 
arrived,  there  was  none  to  be  gathered.  “YVliat  shall  we 
do,”  said  the  poor  fathers  and  mothers,  “when  the  long 
winter  comes,  and  we  have  no  food  to  give  our  children  f* 
Winter  arrived,  bringing  the  cold  winds  and  the  snow 
and  the  frost.  The  little  ones  begged  f<»r  bread,  and  the 
poor  mothers  were  compelled  to  say  the  bread  was  all  gone. 
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“Let  us  go  to  the  Bishop,”  at  last  said  the  poor  pining 
creatures.  “Surely  he  will  help  us.  He  has  far  more 
food  than  he  needs,  and  it  is  useless  our  starving  here 
when  he  has  plenty.” 

Very  soon  from  his  palace  window  the  Bishop  saw  num- 
bers of  the  poor  people  flocking  to  his  gates,  and  he  thought 
to  himself:  “So  they  want  my  corn;  but  they  shall  not 
have  it;  and  the  sooner  they  And  out  their  mistake,  the 
better.”  So  he  sent  them  all  away.  The  next  day  others 
came.  Still  the  Bishop  refused,  but  still  the  people  per- 
severed in  calling  out  for  food  at  his  gates. 

At  last,  wearied  with  their  cries,  but  still  unmoved  by 
their  pitiable  condition,  the  Bishop  announced  that  on  a 
certain  day  his  large  barn  should  be  open  for  any  one  to 
enter  who  chose,  and  that  when  the  place  was  full,  as  much 
food  should  lx*  giveu  them  as  would  last  all  the  winter. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  for  a time  forgetting  their  hun- 
ger, the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  both  old 
and  young,  crowded  up  to  the  barn  door. 

The  Bishop  watched  them,  with  a smile  on  his  deceitful 
old  face,  until  the  place  was  quite  full ; then  he  fastened 
the  door  securely,  and  actually  set  liro  to  the  barn,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  As  he  listened  to  the  cries  of 
agony,  he  said  to  himself,  “How  much  better  it  will  be 
for  the  country  when  all  these  rats,''  as  he  called  the  poor 
sufferers,  “art?  killed,  because  while  they  were  living  they 
only  consumed  the  corn !” 

Having  done  this,  he  went  to  his  palace,  and  sat  down 
to  his  dainty  supper,  chuckling  to  himself  to  think  how 
cleverly  he  had  disposed  of  the  “rats.” 

The  next  morning,  however,  his  face  wore  a different 
expression,  wlieu  his  eye  fell  upon  the  spot  where  the  night 
be f«  >re  had  hu  ng  a likeness  of  himsel  f . Then*  was  the  f raine, 
but  the  picture  had  gone : it  had  been  eaten  by  the  rats. 

At  this  the  wicked  Bishop  was  frightened.  He  thought 
of  the  poor  dying  people  he  had  spoken  of  as  rats  the  day 
before,  and  he  turned  cold  and  trembled.  As  he  stotxl 
shivering,  a man  from  the  farm  ran  up  in  terror,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  rats  had  eaten  all  the  corn  that  had  been 
stored  in  the  granaries. 

Scarcely  had  the  man  finished  speaking  when  another 
messenger  arrived,  pale  with  fear,  and  bringing  tidings 
more  terrible  still.  He  said  ten  thousand  rats  were  com- 


ing fast  to  the  palace,  and  told  the  Bishop  to  fly  for  his 
life,  adding  a prayer  that  his  master  might  be  forgiven  for 
the  crime  he  had  committed  the  day  before. 

“The  ruts  shall  not  find  me,”  said  Bishop  Hatto,  for 
that  was  his  name.  “I  will  go  shut  myself  up  in  my 
strong  tower  on  the  Rhine.  No  rats  can  reach  me  there ; 
the  walls  are  high,  and  the  stream  around  is  so  strong  the 
rata  would  soon  be  washed  away  if  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  water.” 

Bo  off  he  started,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  tower.  He  fastened  every  window  securely, 
locked  and  barred  the  doors,  and  gave  strict  injunctions 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  tower  or  to 
enter  it.  Hoping  that  all  danger  was  over,  he  lay  down, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
he  still  shook  with  fear.  Then,  all  at  once,  a shrill  scream 
startled  him.  On  opening  his  eyes  he  saw  the  cat  on  his 
pillow.  She  too  was  terrified,  and  her  eyes  glared,  for 
she  knew  the  rats  were  close  upon  them. 

Up  jumped  the  Bishop,  and  from  his  barred  window  he 
saw  the  black  cloud  of  rats  swiftly  approaching.  They 
had  crossed  the  deep  current,  and  were  marching  in  such 
a direct  line  toward  his  hiding-place  that  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  a wejl-marslialled  army.  Not  by  dozens 
or  scores,  but  by  thousands  and  thousands,  the  creatures 
were  seen.  Never  before  had  there  been  such  a sight. 

“Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  heads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

“ And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 

And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour, 

And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor, 
Prom  the  right  aud  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
Prom  within  and  without,  from  above  aud  below*, 

And  all  at  ouce  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

“They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 

And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop’s  bones. 

They  gnawed  (lie  flesh  from  every  liml), 

For  they  were  tent  to  do  judgment  on  him.” 

Such  was  the  horrible  fate  of  Bishop  Hatto;  and  wheth- 
er it  Ixs  perfectly  true  or  not,  it  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  folly,  as  well  as  the  cruelty,  of  selfishness. 
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Fm.fi™  W iiu, 

I am  assistant  teacher  hen.*  in  Little  Lake  district. 

1 lutre  a claw  of  seven  boys,  among  whom  I am  di- 
viding the  year's  subscription  of  Yor>u  Pmoflr.  , 
Tin*  Parrot  Story"  I rind  aloud  in  school,  mid  am 
now  doing  the  Mtue  with  llio  “ Brave  SwiM  Hoy."  I i 
read  a chapter  In  the  morning,  and  those  who  arc 
tardy  loae  the  story  till  they  can  borrow  the  paper. 
Every  number  Is  sewed,  and  the  leaven  neatly  cut, 
and  the  boy*  are  much  pleased  with  tin*  charming 
little  paper  and  the  beautiful  stories.  The  story  ; 
about  the  “ Flower  that  Grew  In  n Cellar"  left  them  i 
hushed  and  thoughtful  for  several  minute*  After- 
ward. The  puzzle*  and  “ Wiggles"  are  all  discussed, 
hut  none  of  the  hoy  a dare  send  answers  tor  fear  they  I 
“ wonldn't-  he  right. ’’  A gnat  California  owl  flew  / 
Into  the  school-room  the  other  night  through  the 
top  of  a lowered  window,  and  etald  nil  day  perched 
up  over  our  head*,  with  hi*  great  soft  dark  eye* 
abut,  and  Ida  cliln  comfortably  nettled  in  hln  beau- 
tiful feathers.  We  have  made  •*  Tombolas,"  and 
they  are  very  fenny.  Wo  art*  so  glad  yon  arc  pub* 
ll-dilng  Uii*  paper ; It  la  just  what  we  needed. 

Jurats  K.  Brut. 


Kuturp,  Oimo»,  Jmift’f  11. 

My  hrothcr  tlenrv  and  I have  just  picker!  a bunch 
of  willow  “ pussies'  for  our  mamma. 

Clara  Tkau 


Falmtka,  Mwmrir. 

I am  six  year*  old.  I *ee  a pood  many  little  girla 
write  b-tter*  to  YorxO  hmi*  1 like  the  paper  fl nit- 
rate, and  so  does  brother  Will,  Ho  la  a big  boy  thlr- 
leeii  yeans  old,  nod  can  «katc.  We  arc  having  a very 
warm  winter  here  in  Missouri.  aud  not  mncli  let*. 

Gama  Colktauiut. 


Uut,  Ciuntni.  /atniiy  4. 

The  other  day  we  bad  a snow-storm,  It  waa  tlu> 
flrwt  time  I ever  taw  enow.  We  have  a large  garden, 
and  there  are  a great  many  bird*  in  it.  Last  summer 
there  was  a bird'*  ne*t  In  the  Ivy,  and  now  the  Utile 
bird*  whlcti  were  born  there  arc  coming  back,  ffo 
havo  beautiful  flower*  in  California,  out  I would 
like  to  soe  some  of  the  Eastern  flower*.  I am  eight 
years  old.  Gknxvuvk. 

tin  IbiKi,  Lon  bu««. 

I am  ten  yearn  old,  and  am  visiting  my  grandma. 
She  live*  by  tbe  sea-shore.  Wo  had  a hard  snow- 
storm the  other  day,  and  the  tide  came  nearly  up  to 
the  scuts  of  our  boat-house,  and  the  next  day  It  was 
away  down  to  the  eel-gras*.  My  aunt  teaches  school  , 
in  the  village,  and  the  tide  wo*  up  to  the  railroad 
track,  so  she  bad  to  ride  home.  What  make*  ih« 
tide  aa  Idgli  aird  then  so  low  ? Grandma  says  tin* 
day  It  wm  fo  high  the  wind  was  cast,  and  tbe  next  i 
day  It  waa  west,  and  It  blew  very  bank 

BatruA  A.  F. 


hiMimtr,  C«aMWVwi*r.  I 
I could  not  tell  you  how  happy  Yorwo  Pmn,i  I 
makes  my  brother  and  me.  Wc can  not  wait  for  the 
week  to  go  by.  We  haven't  any  pot*  except  our  lit- 
tle brother  Maxwell,  who  )•  three  years  old.  lie  ia 
so  funny  and  Cull  of  mischief  that  we  would  rather 
have  him  than  all  the  other  pets  in  the  world.  Ik: 
talks  as  tunny  as  the  baby  that  wonted  Daisy  to  como 
back,  but  my  brother  Jimmie  aud  I can  always  nn-  i 
den* land  every  word  he  says,  even  when  mamma  can 
not  Me  5k  almost  three  year*  old.  Pai*i.  H. 

Jamaica  Pui»,  51<»ii  in->rrr». 

I am  nine  years  old.  I liave  a cat.  She  la  three 
years  old.  There  Is  a strange  cat  comes  in  onr  cel- 
lar. I gave  her  some  milk,  and  she  would  not  drink 
It,  She  runs  away  from  me.  I have  a tool-lmx, 
and  have  been  making  some  easels  to-day. 

Annci  N.  B. 


fiCAAKTUjf,  PonTLOHIt. 

Hi  ere  arc  a great  many  coal  wine*  near  where  I 
live.  Six  little  girls,  including  myself,  went  down 
in  one  of  them  once  with  the  superintendent,  who 
explained  to  ua  how  they  mined  coal.  We  girl*  each 
look  a miner '■pick  ami  knocked  off  a piece  of  coal, 
so  that  we  Co  Uhl  say  wi»  had  mined  some  ourselves. 
I tube  Yotr.No  Fbocle,  and  I liko  It  ever  so  much. 

M.  H.  A. 

Paonwrsvewn,  Miairamm 

I have  a cunning  Utile  kitten,  and  it*  name  is  Pina- 
fore. It  will  eat  ice-cream  as  fasl  as  1 can  give  it  to 
It.  We  have  bad  lots  of  snow  here,  and  I go  out 
alidlng  'most  aU  the  time  when  I am  not  in  school. 

An  in  a C.  Pitxjiam. 

LawiKoi’M,  P***Jti 

When  I read  Harry  P.  II. ’»  letter  about  his  kitten 
that  cat*  peanut*,  I thought  I would  tell  you  about  a 
dog  I know.  Ills  name  Is  Sport,  and  ho  lives  at  my 
grandfather's  farm,  not  far  from  here.  As  coon  a* 


he  see*  me  he  ran*  toward  roc,  and  wags  bis  tall,  and 
jump*  up  and  down.  He  follows  me  everywhere.  I 
give  him  corn  and  apples  to  cat,  and  he  jumps  to 
take  them  from  my  Augers.  When  he  is  very  hun- 
gry lie  will  always  eat  coni  and  apple*.  Do  all  dogs 
liko  such  things?  W.  A,  Lewis. 

Foot  huiu,  Poomno.  Mini. 

I live  lu  a fort  by  tbe  sea -shore.  Our  post  takes 
IIakit-b’k  Weekly,  and  I read  tbe  Torso  Piony, 
which  comes  with  it.  We  have  splendid  Itoating 
and  Ashing.  We  catch  cod-fish,  mackerel,  cun  non*, 
and  lobster*.  Wc  catch  tbe  lobsters  in  net*.  I hnvc 
two  pet  pigeons,  and  two  kittens  exactly  alike. 
Their  name*  are  Sunnk  ami  Pluck.  Spank  will  run 
up  my  kneo  when  I bold  nut  a piece  of  menu 

Caspuill  P.  Hamilton. 

WnvTsov,  New  You. 

I would  like  to  know  what  to  do  wiih  my  parrot. 
He  talks,  sings,  and  whistles  very  nice,  but  he  nicks 
his  feathers  oil  out,  and  looks  almost  naked.  I had 
a canary,  but  It  died  two  years  ago.  it  wu*  almost 
twenty  years  old.  Can  any  little  boy  or  ciri  Id  I me 
wbat  to  do  for  my  parrot?  Nelu*  R. 

II.  I*  MrnRAY, — A big,  strong  Newfoundland 
dog  will  bo  the  best  to  harnct&  in  your  little 
carriage.  Newfoundland  dogs  are  very  wise 
and  gentle,  and,  if  treated  kindly,  are  easily 
trained. 

Charlkt  D,  M. — The  trouble  with  your  fish 
probably  comes  from  the  want  of  air  in  the 
water.  If  you  will  make  a reed  or  elder- bush 
squirt-gun,  closing  the  lower  end,  and  making 
a number  of  small  holes  near  the  bottom,  you 
can  use  it  for  forcing  air  into  the  tank.  This 
will  make  the  water  " alive,”  and  your  fish  will 
flourish.  It  will  be  well  also  to  put  two  or 
three  fresh- water  crabs  and  snails  and  a little 
vegetation  into  the  tank. 

, T.  II.  Kxox. — An  owl,  or  an  owl’s  head,  would 
make  a good  badge  for  your  literary  society. 
You  can  buv  very  pretty  owls'  heads  under 
glass,  arranged  to  wear  aa  a scarf-pin.  They 
are  not  expensive.  Or  if  you  wish  something 
original,  a small  gold  eagle's  quill  would  be  ap-  j 
propriate. 

Fred  C.  S.— The  United  States  government 
baa  never  offered  to  purchase  cancelled  stamps. 

I.  r. — Sheep  have  front  teeth,  or  nippers,  only 
on  the  lower  jaw,  the  upper  having  instead  a 
firm  fibrous  pad.  There  are  eight  of  these 
nippers  in  a full-grown  sheep.  There  are  six 
grinders,  or  back  teeth,  on  each  side  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

Edith  J.  P. — You  will  find  information  about 
gold-fish  in  Yomo  People  No.  6. 

Zri.la  T. — The  origin  of  April-fools'  Day  ia 
unknown.  It  is  observed  aa  a season  of  prac- 
tical jokes  in  nearly  every  country.  Even  the 
Hindoos  have  a festival  terminating  on  the  Slat 
of  March,  during  which  they  aim  to  send  their  i 
friends  on  all  manner  of  absurd  errands,  and 
enjoy  a laugh  at  their  disappointment.  In  Italy 
and  France  the  victims  of  practical  jokers  of  the  j 
1st  of  April  are  called  “ April-fish.” 

II.  II.  T. — If  you  wish  to  keep  the  skin  of 
your  greyhound  very  soft  and  delicate,  feed  it 
on  bread  and  milk,  sugar,  cake,  crackers,  and 
dainty  food  of  any  kind.  It  will  eat  meat  Tast 
enough,  if  you  allow  it  to  do  so,  and  a little 
beef,  cut  very  fine,  will  make  it  stronger  and  do 
it  good.  Always  give  it  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Sadie  E.  P. — The  saw-fish  (/Vrafia  antiquo- 
r«m)  ia  moat  plentiful  in  tropical  seas,  although 
u few  species  are  found  in  the  arctic  regions. 
Its  weapon  is  a flat  prolongation  of  the  head, 
and  has  on  cither  edge  hard  tooth-like  projec- 
tions. One  species  is  found  all  ulong  our  coast, 
from  New  England  to  Florida.  It  has  no  other 
common  name. 

Gordon  C. — Your  theory  tlint  the  pecking 
anil  the  scolding  noise  made  by  a canary  are 
simply  to  show  its  affection  for  its  friends,  and 
really  a sign  of  pleasure,  ia  very  pretty,  but  we 


are  not  dure  it  is  right.  It  is  true  that  a canary 
will  nut  often  act  in  that  way  when  approached 
by  a stranger,  for  n new  voice  frightens  it,  and 
makes  it  shrink  into  a corner  of  its  cage,  but  it 
will  show  a great  deal  of  fight,  and  peck  vigor- 
ously, when  disturltcd  by  a familiar  finger.  But 
either  way,  if  it  ia  loving  or  enraged,  a canary  is 
always  the  same  dear  downy  little  pet,  and  de- 
serves the  tenderesl  care  and  affectionate  treat 
tnenL 

A.  H.  Spear. — Peter  Minuit — more  correctly 
Mi  line  wit — was  bom  at  Weael,  Holland,  some 
time  during  the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  appointed  third  Director-General 
of  New  Nethcriand  in  1623 — Cornells  May  bar 
ing  been  the  first  and  William  Vorhulst  the  sec- 
ond— and  arrived  at  Manhattan  the  following 
May.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  pur- 
chased Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians,  as 
up  to  this  period  (1626)  the  Dutch  had  possess- 
ed it  only  by  right  of  occupation.  Minuit  open- 
ed negotiations  with  the  native  proprietors,  and 
j purchased  the  entire  island  for  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  “for  the  value  of  sixty  guild- 
— about  twenty-four  dollars  of  our  present 
currency.  He  died  at  Fort  Christiana,  Dela- 
ware, in  1641. 

A.  L.  W.,  Washington  Territory,  sends  a neat 
“ Wiggle,”  which  we  are  sorry  came  too  late  to 
l«  printed. 

Dor-nkt  Coate. — Many  thanks  for  your  pret- 
ty valentine. 

Mary  N.  C.,  Cr»A. — The  beautiful  little  moth 
which  flew  on  your  table  while  you  were  writ- 
ing, and  which  you  inclose,  resembles  the  iJrto- 
prtu  Arf/u,  which  lives  on  the  mouse-car  of  our 
Northern  fields.  The  size  and  markings  are 
precisely  the  same,  but  the  cross-bars  on  tbe 
fore-wings  of  the  Northern  moth  are  buff,  while 
those  of  its  Cuban  cousin  are  delicate  pink. 

Anna  M.  M.,  asd  Agnes  axd  Willie,  Scot- 
land.—Wc  are  very  glad  to  loam  from  your 
neatly  written  letter*  that  little  folks  in  Scot- 
land derive  no  much  pleasure  from  reading 
the  “American  stories  in  Yoran  People.” 


Pretty  favors  are  acknowledged  from  Frederick 
rtefKel,  Nichols*  P.  G.,  Til  lie  F.  Wclshzmpcl,  George 
II.  F.,  John  H.  Maxwell,  F.  L.  W.,  Eddie  S-,  Randall 
Uonrfiiough-  E.  <1.  H..  Carrie  L.  Holman,  Jxv  II. 
Mall l»y,  loUto  K.  \V\,  Mamie  Kvsne,  S.  G.  McKnlgtil, 
n.i.ii..  u it  r a d u'iiiu  u -no  u.-.l 


Haggerty. 

Correct  answer*  to  puzzles  received  from  Paul 
.Sterling,  O.  J.  D.,  Birdie  A Randolph.  Mabel  Lowell, 
Abtir  II.  V«ll,  Laura  B.  Wallis,  Chester  Femald. 
William  K.  B-.  Neua  Cmmmelln,  Amy  S.  Turner, 
Willie  II.  Splller,  Maggie  M,  Mather,  Oeorgle  M.  HoJ- 
letilH*ck,  H.  V.  B.,  IJlIle  M.  Jonra,  John  K.  Glen, 
Mary  M.  Smith,  M.  Willie,  J.  Rector,  J.  M.  Wolfe. 
N.  L.  Collamcr,  K.  8.  May,  Harry  C.  M.,  “ Phoenix," 
Bello  F.,  Maud  Miller,  Chraly  B.  II.,  S.  Birdie  Dor- 
man, Philip  P.  Cruder,  Doniey  E.  C.,  B.  F.  11.. 
“Hartley.^ 


No.  1. 

iiima. 

My  flrst  is  in  cistern,  bat  not  In  well. 

My  second  Is  in  write,  but  not  tn  spell. 

My  third  Is  In  note,  but  not  in  bill. 

My  fourth  Is  In  factory.  not  in  milL 
My  fifth  is  in  window,  but  not  lit  door. 

My  sixth  Is  In  celling,  not  in  floor. 

My  seventh  is  in  wrong,  but  not  in  right. 

My  eighth  is  in  dark,  but  not  In  light. 

My  ninth  Is  In  true,  but  not  lu  false. 

My  tenlh  is  in  slide,  tint  not  in  wsltx. 

My  whole  Is  a largo  city  lu  the  United  States. 


Na  S. 

OBOORAFlllOAL  nOCtlUE  AOEOSTIO. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Masaochnsetts,  A city 
In  Ireland.  A city  in  Cochin  China.  A river  in  New 
York  State.  A city  lu  Italy,  One  ot  the  United 
Staten.  A river  in  the  Northwestern  United  States. 
A city  in  Kentucky.  A lake  in  North  America,  An- 
swer—a city  in  the  United  States,  and  the  State  of 
which  it  ia  the  capital.  Santa  (twelve  years). 


March  2,  1880. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


So.  1 

IXIQHi. 

My  Ant  is  In  earring,  but  nut  in  gig. 

My  second  ts  in  false,  l*nt  nut  In  wig. 

My  third  is  in  laughter,  but  not  iu  mirth. 

My  fourth  la  in  girdle',  but  not  in  girth. 

My  fifth  la  in  sad,  but  not  In  merry. 

My  sixth  U in  pear,  and  also  In  cherry. 

My  whole  ilea  under-ground.  C.  I. 

No.  4. 

woai>  eyrABt 

First,  a firm,  bard  substance  of  dull  white  color. 
Second,  elliptical.  Thin!,  an  Iron  pin.  Fourth,  a 
girt'd  name.  William  F.  B. 


No.  5. 

oiamo.ni>  rnn.L 


The  ChiliT*  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Faroilie*  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
era  and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing-  j 
ton  Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three  I 


A consonant.  A beverage.  Bright.  A part  of  the 
bead.  A conoouanL  M.  L. 

No.  6. 

MtJMEIUCAL  OUABA.l>a 

1 am  composed  n(  u letters. 

My  »,  1,  T i"  a kind  of  nu»L 

My  It,  18, «,  8 ia  dug  fnun  Uie  earth. 

My  12, 4, 3 belongs  to  a boat. 

My  «.  14, 10, 4 is  a girl's  name. 

My  2, 9,  13,  S Is  part  of  a bird. 

My  whole  was  a great  man.  Famkix  (10  yean). 

ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE  PICTURE  IN  Na  14. 


Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
naif  Leather,  $1  .'il ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  63  cents;  Part  II.,  66  cents;  Part 
III.,  56  cents.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  tbc  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  is  well 


S-wine.  S-tatf.  W-ewL  G-oat*.  D-rilL  B-car 
B-oar.  M-ink.  F-ox. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  Na  15. 

No,  1.  Guitar. 

Na*.  Z 

P K A 
ZEBRA 
ART 
A 

NaX  Franklin. 

Na  4.  Photogen  and  Nycteria. 

NaX  O rl  P 

R a K 
A I K 
NetR 
T r Y 
Grant,  Perry. 


suited  as  n class-book  for  schools,  its  fresh  and 
simple  style  eaunot  fail  to  render  it  s great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Part*  of  this  book  can  bo  had  in  sep- 
arate volumes  by  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  buuk  la  to  he  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  schools. 


PablUhed  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tr  Sent  by  mail,  pmdage  prepaid,  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  mi  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  Y¥NG  PEOPLE. 

llARm’s  Yocno  Paon.a  will  be  issued  every  ' 
Tuesday,  and  may  he  had  at  the  following  rates—  j 
payable  in  advance,  postage  fres  ; 

Single  Conn $0  04 

One  Subscription,  one  year 1 50 

Five  SuBSCRlPTlONg,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  ia  specified,  it  will  be  understood  I 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the  1 
Number  issued  after  the  recei|»t  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONET  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

ADYRHTI8ING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Ha  arm's  Yocno  I’amu.i  will  render  it  a first-claas 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  lw  inserted  on  two  in- 
side pages  at  T5  cents  per  line. 

Address 


Square  4 to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully  i 
printed  on  Tin  toil  Pajier,  embellished  with  | 
many  Illustration*,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  Harrison  Wkir. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

Stiixlk,  Overbkck,  Vkit,  -Sciinorr,  Ac. 

The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 


Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 


The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 


HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  \ . v . 

one,  tw<q  three,  or 
•liars  for  a sample 
v express,  of  the 
xndiiw  in  Amcr- 
t up  elegantly  and 
v pun.-.  Kefera  to 
cacn.  Address 
. OINTHElt, 
Confectioner, 

78  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


With  Sixty-one  Illustration*  by  W.  IIakvkt. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-onc  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


BLUME’H  BEAITIFI  L BALLADS 

—“Shining  Curls  of  Gold,”  ” Rumbling  o’er  the 
Hill,"  "Four-Leaf  Clover,"  "Buttercups  ami  Dal- 
“Pink  Domino"  Waltz,  Dopwokth's  ** Five- 
step,”  "Don’t  Get  Weary”  Galop.  Each  H&c,, 

mailed.  FREDERICK  BLl  ME,  sfil  Broadway. 


PoblUhed  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ttr  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  <f  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  tf  the  price. 
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BOOK  FOB  1001  MEN. 

Character. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

It  is,  in  design  and  exeentiou,  more  like  his  “Self- 
Help  " than  any  of  his  other  works.  Mr.  Smiles  al- 
ways writes  pleasantly,  bill  he  writes  best  when  he 
is  telling  anecdotes,  and  using  them  to  enforce  n- 
tnoral  tbnt  he  is  too  wise  to  preach  about,  although 
he  is  uot  afraid  to  state  it  plainly.  By  means  of  It 
“ 8«lf-Help  " at  once  liecame  a standard  book,  and' 
“ Character  M is,  iu  its  war,  quite  oa  good  as  “ Self- 
Help."  It  ia  a wouderful  storehouse  of  auecdotes 
and  biographical  Illustrations. — Ksamincr,  Loudon. 


Self-Melp. 

Self-IIclp ; with  Illustrations  of  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  New  Edition,  Kevised  and  En- 
larged. 1 ‘into,  Cloth,  $ I 00. 

The  writings  of  Samuel  Smiles  are  a valuable  aid 
iu  the  education  «f  boys.  Ilis  style  seems  to  have 
beeu  constructed  entirely  for  their  tastes;  his  topics 
arc  admirably  selected,  and  his  mode  of  communi- 
cating excellent  lessons  of  enterprise,  truth,  and 
•elf-reliance  might  be  called  insidious  and  ensnar- 
ing if  these  words  did  uul  convey  an  idea  which  is 
only  applicable  to  Icseona  of  au  opposite  character 
and  tendency  taught  iu  the  same  attractive  style. 
The  popularity  of  this  book,  “Self-Help,"  abroad 
has  made  it  a |mwerfal  Instrument  of  good,  and 
mauy  au  English  boy  has  risen  from  Its  perusal  de- 
termined that  bis  life  will  lnr  moulded  after  that  of 
•oine  of  those  set  before  him  in  this  volume.  It 
was  written  for  the  youth  of  another  country,  but 
its  wealth  of  instruction  bos  beeu  recognised  by  ita 
translation  into  more  than  one  European  language, 
and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  predict  for  it  a popularity 
among  American  boyi.— -V.  T.  World. 

Thrift. 

Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  00. 

The  mechanic,  farmer,  apprentice,  clerk,  merchant^ 
and  a large  circle  of  readers  outside  of  these  classes 
will  find  in  the  volume  a wide  range  of  counsel  and 
advice,  presented  In  perspicuous  language,  and 
marked  throughout  by  vigorous  good  sense ; and 
who,  while  deriving  from  it  useful  lessons  for  the 
guidance  of  their  persona]  affairs,  will  also  be  Im- 
bibing valuable  Instruction  Iu  an  important  brunch 
of  political  economy.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed 
Iu  the  hands  of  all  our  youth  -especially  those  who 
expect  to  in?  merchants,  artisans,  or  fanners.— CAri*- 
tUtn  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

In  this  useful  and  sensible  work,  which  ahould  In- 
in the  hands  of  ail  classes  of  readers,  especially  of 
those  whose  means  are  slender,  the  author  does 
for  prirate  economy  what  Smith  and  Ricardo  and 
Baalist  have  done  for  national  economy.  • • • The 
one  step  which  separates  civilization  from  savagery 
— whirl;  renders  civilization  possible— ia  tabor  done 
in  exceea  of  immediate  necessity.  • • • To  inculcate 
this  most  necessary  and  moat  homely  of  ail  virtues, 
we  have  met  with  no  better  teacher  than  this  book. 
-X  y.  World. 
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MORE  WILLING  THAN  ABLE. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

npOMMY  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  but  still  he  was  deter- 
X.  mined  to  obtain  it.  At  last,  one  day,  he  ran  into  his  fa- 
ther’s office  in  ecstasies,  and  shouted,  “ Hurrah ! Pop,  I’ve  got  it!” 
“ (Jot  what,  my  son  f” 

“ Perpetual  motion !”  cried  Tommy.  “ I’ve  been  watching  it 
for  the  last  half  hour,  and  it  works  bully!"  Then  grasping 
44  Pop”  by  the  hand,  “ Come  up  in  the  garret  and  see  it.” 

His  father  went  up,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  perpetual 
motion — that  is,  as  long  ns  there  was  any  life  left  in  the  dog 
and  that  piece  of  roast  beef  hung  to  his  tail. 

THE  SOAPBOXTICON,  OR  HOME-MADE  MAGIC 
LANTERN. 


A Brave  Princess.  In  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  South  Sean, 
is  a volcanic  mountain  with  a huge 
lake  of  ever-burning  tire.  This  won 
the  reputed  abode  of  the  goddess  IVS- 
It5  and  her  fiery  companions,  the  wor- 
ship of  whom  was  the  central  super- 
stition of  the  islanders.  The  young 
Princess  Kapiolani  was  converted  to 
Christianity  through  the  teaching  of 
the  missionaries.  Grieving  for  the 
ignorance  and  misery  of  her  people, 
she  resolved  to  visit  the  burning 
mountain  of  Kilnnea,  and  dan*  the 
dreaded  Pdl6  to  do  her  worst.  There 
a priestess  met  her,  threatened  her 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  goddess 
if  she  persisted,  and  prophesied  that 
she  and  her  followers  would  miserably 
perish.  In  defiance  of  this  threat,  she  and  her  Christian  follow- 
ers went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  burning  lake,  and,  standing 
erect,  she  thus  spoke:  44  Jehovah  is  my  God.  He  kindled  these 
fires.  I fear  not  P<$1<5.  If  I perish  by  the  anger  of  P616,  then 
you  may  fear  the  power  of  P616;  but  if  1 trust  iu  Jehovah,  and 
He  should  save  me  from  the  wrath  of  P<§16,  then  you  must  fear 
aud  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah.” 


CHARADE. 

FIRST. 

I am  roeked  in  the  arms  of  the  sea. 

Or  tossed  on  the  flowing  main ; 

Then  fold  my  white  wings  in  some  peaceful  bay. 
And  am  bouud  to  tlie  earth  with  a chain. 


TIT OITLD  you  likp  to  have  a magic  lantern T Very  well:  I 
▼ I will  tell  you  how  to  make  it.  In  the  first  place  you  must 
procure  u burning-glass,  such  as  yon  can  get  at  any  toy  store 
lor  a few  rents;  or  you  may,  perhaps,  have  the  glass  out  of  an 
old  telescope.  Y'ou  also  want  a soap  box  (or  any  other  kind  of 
square  box),  a cigar  box,  and  a piece  of  white  muslin  or  linen  ns 
large  as  a pocket-handkerchief.  Make  n hole  in  the  cigar  Imix  to  j 
fit  your  iiiiignifying-glass,  and  put  the  glass  into  it.  Now  look 
at  Fig.  1.  aud  see  how  the  cigar  box  is  placed  inside  the  soap  box. 
Stretch  the  muslin  over  the  opposite  side  of  the  soap  box  (from 
which,  of  course,  you  have  removed  the  bottom),  aud  tack  it  to 
the  edges  of  the  box.  Put  a lighted  candle  in  the  cigar  box  ns 
represented  in  the  illustration,  ami  if  you  hold  a drawing  or  a pho- 
tograph opposite  the  glass  iu  tlie  cigar  box,  it  will  lie  reflected 
on  the  muslin  stretched  over  the  end  of  the  soap  box,  and  yon 
have  a magic  lantern. 

One  thing  more.  By  looking  at  Fig.  1 yon  will  see  that  there 
are  two  bars  nud  a cross-bar  to  bold  the  picture.  These  can  easily 
be  fixed,  mid  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  bolding  the  picture  in 
your  hand,  and  will  he  more  steady.  By  carefully  looking  at  the 
di  fie  re  ut  drawings,  you  will  soon  see  how  to  make  one  yourself. 


r^t 


Fig.  1 Is  thepcrspoctlve  view ; Fig.  2 Is  the  bsck  view ; Fig.  S is  the  side  view 
(or  section) ; Flu.  4 is  the  trout  tI«w,  Allowing  the  picture. 


SECOND. 

There’s  a fruit  with  its  hue  of  gold 
From  the  land  of  the  tropical  sun; 

I make  it  a cooling  draught  to  hold 
To  the  lifts  of  the  thirsty  one. 

WHOLE. 

With  the  tread  of  many  feet. 

And  the  changeless  roll  of  the  drum, 
With  n deadly  volley  my  foe  to  greet, 
Mid  the  flash  of  steel,  I come. 


WILL  IT  RING,  MAMMA.  IF  I PULL?" 
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J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 


PM.  STKAM-SHIP  Arizona  Bails  this  day  at  4..’W»  rv  for  China  and  the  Ka.-t, 
• rid  Su«  Canal.  Freight  received  until  I i*.j».  Hands  wanted. 

“I  tr upss  that's  what  I want,"  muttered  u 1h>v.  who  was  comparing 
the  printed  slip  in  his  hand  with  the  above  notice,  conspicuously  dis- 
played from  the  yard  of  a huge  ocean  steamer  alongside  one  of  the 

North  River  piers  at  New  York. 
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Not  a very  heroic  figure,  certainly,  this  young  volun-  | 
teer  in  the  battle  of  life:  tired,  seemingly,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  dragged  his  feet;  cold,  evidently,  for  he  shiver- 
ed every  now  and  then,  well  wrapped  up  as  lie  was ; hun- 
gry, probably,  for  he  had  looked  very  wistfully  around 
him  as  lie  passed  through  the  busy,  well-lighted  market, 
where  many  a merry  group  were  laughing  und  joking 
over  their  purchase  of  the  morrow’s  Christmas  dinner. 
But  with  all  this,  there  was  something  in  his  firm  mouth 
and  clear  bright  eye  which  showed  that,  as  the  Western 
farmer  said,  on  seeing  Washington’s  portrait,  “You 
wouldn’t  git  that  man  to  leave  'fore  he's  ready.” 

Picking  up  the  bag  and  bundle  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  a moment,  our  hero  entered  the  wharf  house. 

“Clear  the  way  there!” 

“ Look  out  ahead !” 

“Stand  o’  one  side,  will  ycr  ?” 

“ Now,  sir,  hurry  up — boat’s  jist  a-goin !” 

“ Arrah,  now,  kape  yer  umbrelly  out  o’  me  ribs,  can’t 
ye  ? Sure  I'm  not  fat  enough  for  the  spit  yet  f* 

“Hallo,  bub!  it’s  death  by  the  law  to  walk  into  the 
river  without  a license.  Guess  you  want  to  keep  farther 
off  the  edge  o’  the  pier.” 

The  boy's  head  seemed  to  reel  with  his  sudden  plunge 
into  all  this  bustle  and  uproar,  to  which  even  that  of  the 
crowded  streets  outside  was  as  nothing.  Men  were  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither,  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it, 
with  tools,  coils  of  rope,  bundles  of  clothing,  and  trucks 
of  belated  freight.  Dockmen,  sailors,  stevedores,  porters, 
liackinen,  outward-bound  passengers,  and  visitors  coming 
ashore  again  after  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  jostled 
each  other;  and  all  this,  seen  under  the  fitful  lamp-light, 
with  the  great  black  waste  of  the  shadowy  river  behind 
it,  seemed  like  the  whirl  of  a troubled  dream. 

And  the  farther  he  went,  the  more  did  the  confusion 
increase.  Here  stood  a portly  gray-beard  shouting  and  : 
storming  over  the  loss  of  his  purse,  which  lie  presently 
found  safe  in  his  inner  pocket;  there  a timid  old  lady  in 
spectacles  was  vainly  screaming  after  a burly  porter  who 
was  carrying  off  her  trunk  in  the  wrong  direction;  an 
unlucky  dog,  trodden  on  in  the  press,  was  yelling;  and 
an  enormously  fut  man,  having  in  his  hurry  jammed  his 
carpet-bag  between  two  other  men  even  fatter  than  him- 
self, was  roaring  to  them  to  move  aside,  while  they  in  their 
turn  were  asking  fiercely  what  he  meant  by  “pushing  in 
where  lie  wasn’t  wanted.” 

Suddenly  the  clang  of  a bell  pierced  this  Babel  of  min- 
gled noises,  while  a hoarse  voice  shouted,  “ All  aboard 
that's  going!  landsmen  ashore  !” 

The  boy  sprang  forward,  flew  across  the  gang-plank 
just  as  it  began  to  move,  and  leaped  on  deck  with  such 
energy  us  to  run  his  head  full  butt  into  the  chest  of  a 
passing  sailor,  nearly  knocking  him  down. 

“Now,  then,  where  arc  yer  a-shovin’  to?*’  growled  the 
aggrieved  tar,  in  gruff  English  accents.  “ If  yer  thinks 
yer  ’ead  was  only  made  to  ram  into  other  folks’  insides, 
it’s  my  b’lief  yer  ought  to  ha*  been  born  a cannon-ball.” 
But  the  lad  had  flown  past,  and  darting  through  a 
hatchway,  reached  the  upper  deck,  where  a group  of  sail- 
ors were  gathered  round  a cannon.  On  its  breech  an  offi- 
cer hail  spread  a paper,  which  a big  good-natured  Con- 
naught man  was  awkwardly  endeavoring  to  sign.  After 
several  floundering  attempts  with  his  huge  hairy  right 
hand,  lie  suddenly  shifted  the  pen  to  his  left. 

“Are  you  left-handed,  my  man  ?”  asked  the  officer. 
“Faith,  my  mother  used  to  say  I was  whiniver  she 
gev  me  anny thing  to  do,’’  answered  Paddy,  with  a grin; 
“ but  this  i 8 my  right  hand,  properly  spaking,  ounly  it’s 
got  on  the  left  side  by  mistake.  'Twas  my  ould  uncle  j 
Dan  (rest  his  sowl !)  taught  me  that  thrick.  * Dinnis,  me  I 
bhoy,’  he’d  be  always  savin’,  ‘ye  should  aiven  1’arn  to  ! 
clip  yer  finger  nails  wid  the  left  hand,  for  fear  ye'd  Home 
day  lone  the  right.'  ” 


This  “bull”  drew  a shout  of  laughter  from  all  who 
heard  it,  and  the  officer,  turning  his  head  to  conceal  a 
smile,  caught  sight  of  our  hero. 

“Hallo!  another  landsman!  Boatswain,  hold  that 
gang-plank  a moment,  or  we’ll  be  taking  this  youngster 
to  sea  with  us.” 

“That's  just  what  I want,”  cried  the  boy,  vehemently. 
“ Will  you  take  me,  sir  ?” 

“Run  away  from  home,  of  course,”  muttered  the  offi- 
cer. “ That's  what  comes  of  reading  Robinson  Crusoe — 
they  all  do  it.  Well,  my  lad,  as  I see  it’s  too  late  to  put 
you  ashore  now,  what  do  you  want  to  ship  as  ? Ever  at 
sea  before  l” 

“No,  sir;  hut  I’ll  take  any  place  you  like  to  give  me.*’ 

“Sign  here,  then.” 

And  down  went  the  name  of  “ Frank  Austin,’’  under 
the  printed  heading  of  “Working  Passenger.”  The  offi- 
cer went  off  with  the  pai>er,  the  sailors  dispersed,  and 
Frank  was  left  alone. 

Gradually  the  countless  lights  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Jersey  City  sank  behind,  as  the  vessel  neared  the  great 
gulf  of  darkness  beyond  the  Narrows.  Tompkins  Light, 
Fort  Lafayette,  Sandy  Hook,  slipped  by  one  by  one.  The 
bar  was  crossed,  the  light-ship  passed,  and  now  no  sound 
broke  the  dreary  silence  but  the  rush  of  the  steamer 
through  the  dark  waters,  with  the  “Highland  Lights” 
watching  her  like  two  steadfast  eyes. 

Of  what  was  the  lonely  hoy  thinking  as  he  stood  there 
on  the  threshold  of  his  first  voyage  ? Did  he  picture  to 
himself,  swimming,  through  a hail  of  Dutch  and  English 
cannon-shot  with  the  dispatch  that  turned  the  battle,  the 
round  black  head  of  a little  cabin-boy  who  was  one  clay 
to  he  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  ? Did  lie  see  a vast 
dreary  ice-field  outspread  beneath  the  cold  blue  arctic  sky, 
and  midway  across  it  the  huge  ungainly  figure  of  a polar 
bear,  held  at  hay  with  the  butt  of  an  empty  musket  by  a 
young  middy  whose  name  was  Horatio  Nelson  ( Was 
it  the  low  sandy  shores  of,  Egypt  that  he  saw,  reddened  by 
the  flames  of  a huge  three-decker,  aboard  of  which  the 
boy  Casabianca 

“stood  on  the  burning  dock, 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled”f 

Or  were  his  visions  of  an  English  “reefer”  being  thrashed 
on  his  own  ship  by  a young  American  prisoner,  who  was 
thereafter  to  write  his  name  in  history  as  “ Salamander” 
Farragut  ? Far  from  it.  Frank’s  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  home  lie  had  left;  and  amid  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness, its  cozy  fireside  and  bright  circle  of  happy  faces  rose 
before  him  more  distinctly  than  ever. 

“Wonder  if  they’ve  missed  me  yet  ? The  boys  ’ll  be 
going  out  to  the  coasting  hill  presently  to  shout  for  me; 
and  sister  Kate  (dear  little  pet!),  she'll  he  wondering  why 
brother  Frankie  don't  come  back  to  finish  her  sled  as  he 
promised.  And  what  distress  they'll  all  lie  in  till  they 
get  my  first  letter!  and — ” 

“Hallo,  youngster!  skulking  already!  Cotne  out  o’ 
that,  und  go  for’ard,  where  you  belong.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  skulk,  sir,” said  Frank,  startled  from 
his  day-dream  by  this  rough  salutation. 

“ What  ( answering  back,  are  ye  ? None  o’  yer  slack. 
Go  for’ard  and  get  to  work — smart.,  now !” 

Frank  obeyed,  wondering  whether  this  could  really 
be  the  pleasant  officer  of  a few  hours  l»efore.  Down  in 
the  dark  depths  below  him  figures  were  flitting  about  un- 
der the  dim  lamp-light,  sorting  cargo  and  “setting  things 
straight,”  as  well  as  the  rolling  of  the  ship  would  let 
them : and  our  hero,  wishing  to  be  of  some  use,  volunteer- 
ed to  help  a grimy  fireman  in  rolling  up  a liose-pipe. 

But  lie  soon  repented  his  real.  The  hard  casing  bruised 
his  unaccustomed  hands  terribly,  and  it  really  seemed  as 
if  the  work  would  never  end.  It  ended,  however,  too 
soon  for  him;  for  the  pipe  suddenly  parted  at  the  joint. 
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and  splash  came  a jet  of  ice-cold  water  in  poor  Frank’s  j 
face,  drenching  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  nearly  knock-  | 
ing  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  let  go,  then  ?”  growled  the  ungrate-  ; 
ful  fireman,  coolly  disappearing  through  a dark  doorway,  i 
hose  and  all,  while  Frank,  wet  and  shivering,  crawled  ' 
away  to  the  engine-room.  Its  warmth  and  brightness 
templet!  him  to  enter  and  sit  down  in  a corner;  but  he 
was  hardly  settled  there  when  a man  in  a glazed  cap 
roughly  oixlered  him  out  again. 

Off  went  the  unlucky  boy  once  more,  with  certain 
thoughts  of  his  own  as  to  the  “pleasures"  of  a sea  life, 
which  made  Gulliver  and  Hi  ml  hud  the  Sailor  appear  not  1 
quite  so  reliable  as  before.  He  dived  into  the  “'tween-  | 
decks”  and  sank  down  on  a coil  of  rope,  fairly  tired  out.  j 
But  in  another  moment  he  was  stirred  up  again  by  a 
hearty  shake,  and  the  gleam  of  a lantern  in  his  eyes,  while 
a hoarse  though  not  unkindly  voice  said,  “Come,  lad,  i 
you’re  only  in  the  way  here;  go  below  and  turn  in.” 

Frank  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  time  to  turn 
in,  after  being  ao  often  turned  out.  Down  he  went,  and  j 
found  himself  in  a close,  ill-lighted,  stilling  place  (where 
hardly  anything  could  be  seen,  and  a great  deal  too  much  : 
smelledi  lined  with  what  seemed  like  monster  chests  of 
drawers,  with  a man  in  each  drawer,  while  others  were  1 
swinging  in  their  hammocks.  He  crept  into  one  of  the 
hare  wooden  bunks,  drew  the  musty  blanket  over  him,  1 
and,  taking  his  bundle  for  a pillow,  was  asleep  in  a mo-  , 
ment,  despite  the  loud  snoring  of  some  of  his  companions, 
and  the  half-tipsy  shouting  and  quarrelling  of  the  rest.  , 
[to  bk  covmt:u>.] 


A FAIRY  FLIGHT. 

BY  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

A fairy  lived  in  a lily  bell — 

King,  sing,  columbine ! 

Iu  frosts  she  stole  a wood-snail’s  shell, 

Till  soft  the  sun  should  shine; 

And  spring-time  cornea  again,  my  dear, 

And  Kpring-tinio  comes  again. 

With  rattling  showers,  aud  wakened  flowers, 
And  bristling  blades  of  grain. 

And,  oh!  the  lily  la-11  was  sweet— 

Ring,  swing,  columbine ! 

Hut  the  snail  shell  pinched  her  little  fedt, 
And  suns  were  slow  to  shine. 

It’s  long  till  spring-time  comes,  my  dear, 

Till  spring-time  comes  again : 

The  year  delays  its  smiling  days. 

And  snow-drifts  heap  the  plain. 

The  fairy  caught  a butterfly— 

Swing,  cling,  columbine! 

The  last  that  dared  to  float  and  fly 
When  pale  the  sun  did  shine; 

For  spring  is  slow  to  come,  my  dear, 

Is  slow  to  come  again, 

Aud  far  away  doth  summer  piny, 

Beyond  the  roaring  main. 

She  mounted  on  her  painted  steed — 

King,  cling,  columbine! 

And  well  he  served  that  fairy’s  need, 

And  hot  the  sun  did  shine. 

The  spring  she  followed  fast,  my  dear, 

She  followed  it  amain ; 

Where  blossoms  throng  the  whole  year  long 
She  found  the  spring  again. 

Oh.  fair)*  tweet!  come  back  once  more — 
King,  swing,  columbine! 

When  grass  is  green  on  hill  aud  shore, 

And  summer  muuImmuum  shine. 

What  if  the  spring  is  late,  my  dear, 

And  comet  with  dropping  rain  t 

W hen  ruses  blow  aud  rivers  flow, 

Come  back  to  ua  again. 


ANIMALS  THAT  LOVE  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  affects  animals  differently.  Some  rejoice,  and 
are  evidently  happy  when  listening  to  it,  while  oth- 
ers show  unmistakable  dislike  to  the  sound. 

For  some  years  my  father  lived  in  art  old  Hall  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  our  large  towns,  and  there  I saw 
the  influence  of  music  upon  many  animals.  There  was 
a beautiful  horse,  the  pride  and  delight  of  us  all,  and  like 
many  others,  he  disliked  being  caught.  One  very  hot 
summer  day  I was  sitting  at  work  in  the  garden,  when 
old  Willy  the  gardener  appeared,  streaming  with  perspi- 
ration. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Willy?” 

“Matter  enough,  miss.  Thera’s  that  Robert,  the  un- 
canny beast;  he  won’t  Ire  caught,  all  I can  do  or  say. 
I’ve  give  him  corn,  and  one  of  the  best  pears  off  the  tree; 
hut  he’s  too  deep  for  me — he  Hiiatched  the  pear,  kicked  up 
his  heels,  and  off  he  is,  laughing  at  me,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meadow.” 

“ Well,  Willy,  what  can  I do  i He  won’t  let  me  catch 
him,  you  know.” 

“Ay,  but,  miss,  if  you  will  only  just  go  in  and  begin  a 
toon  on  the  pe&iiner,  cook  says  he  will  come  up  to  the 
fence  and  hearken  to  you.  for  he  is  always  a-doing  that; 
and  maybe  I can  slip  behind  and  cotch  him.” 

I went  in  at  once,  not  expecting  my  stratagem  to  suc- 
ceed. But  in  u few  minutes  the  saucy  creature  was  stand- 
ing quietly  listening  while  I played  “Scots,  wlia  hae  wi’ 
Wallace  bled.”  The  halter  was  soon  round  his  neck,  aud 
he  went  away  to  la-  harnessed,  quite  happy  and  contented. 

There  was  a great  peculiarity  about  his  taste  for  music. 
He  never  would  stay  to  listen  io  a plaintive  song.  I soon 
observed  this.  If  I played  “Scots,  wha  liae,"  he  would 
listen,  well  pleased.  If  I changed  the  measure  and  ex- 
pression, playing  the  same  air  plaintively,  he  would  toss 
bis  head  and  walk  away,  as  if  to  say.  “That  is  not  my 
sort  of  music. ” Changing  to  something  martial,  he  would 
return  and  listen  to  me. 

In  tli is  respect  he  entirely  differed  from  a beautiful  cow 
we  had.  She  had  an  awful  temper.  She  never  would 
go  with  the  other  cows  at  milking-time.  She  liked  the 
cook,  and.  when  not  too  busy,  cook  would  manage  Miss 
Nancy.  When  the  cook  milked  her,  it  was  always  close 
to  the  fence,  near  the  drawing-room.  If  I were  playing, 
she  would  stand  perfectly  still,  yielding  her  milk  without 
any  trouble,  and  would  remain  until  I ceased.  As  long 
as  I played  plaintive  music— the  “Land  o’  the  Leal," 
“ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  “ Robin  Adair,”  any  sweet,  tender 
air— she  seemed  entranced.  I have  tried  her,  and  changed 
to  martial  music,  whereupon  she  invariably  walked  away. 


IIOW  MANY  WORLDS? 

“ pROFESSOR.”  asked  May.  “are  there  more  worlds 
A with  people  on  them  like  this  one  of  ours  ?” 

“ That  is  a hard  question,”  said  he.  “ For  many  ages  it 
was  believed  that  there  could  be  only  one.  More  re- 
cently. when  astronomers  learned  by  the  aid  of  their  tele- 
scoj>es  the  countless  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  be- 
gun to  bet  doubted  whether  such  an  immense  creation 
could  be  destitute  of  intelligent  creatures  like  man;  and 
it  was  argued  that  most  likely  the  Almighty  had  supplied 
the  heavenly  liodies  with  inhabitants,  but  bad  for  some 
good  reason  thought  best  not  to  reveal  the  fact  to  us, 
perhaps  because  our  attention  might  be  too  much  drawn 
away  from  the  truths  that  lie  wished  us  particularly  to 
remember.  At  last,  however,  men  of  science,  continuing 
their  researches,  seem  to  lx?  settling  back  in  the,  first 
opinion.” 

“ Why  is  that  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“Because  they  find  reasons  for  thinking  that  our  earth 
has  had  human  beings  on  it  only  a very  little  while  iu 
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comparison  with  its  own  existence.  Ami  if  this  world  was 
millions  of  years  without  man,  then,  of  course,  any  or  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  may  still  be  without  any  such  crea- 
ture on  them.” 

“Is  there  no  better  reason  than  that  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“ Yes,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  lxxlies 
nearest  to  us  can  not  be  inliubited  by  any  creatures  at  ull 
like  man.  On  the  moon,  for  instance,  there  is  no  air  to 
breathe  aud  no  water  to  drink.  And  without  air  and 
water  there  can  be  no  grass,  trees,  or  plants  of  any  kind, 
and  no  fcxxl  for  any  animal.  And  besides  starving,  all 
creatures  that  we  know  of  would  immediately  freeze  to 
death;  for  the  moon  is  excessively  cold.  The  nights  are 
about  thirty  times  as  long  as  ours,  and  allow  each  portion 
of  its  surface  to  get  so  cold  that  nothing  could  live.*’ 

"How  did  the  moon  get  so  cold  1”  asked  Joe.  “ What 
became  of  the  heat  ?” 

“It  went  off  iuto  the  surrounding  space,  which  is  all 
very  cold.  Empty  space  does  not  get  wanned  by  the  sun, 
whose  heat  seems  chietly  to  lodge  in  solid  lxxlies  and  dejise 
fluids.” 

“ But  some  of  the  planets  are  larger  than  the  moon,  are 
they  not  ?"  asked  Joe. 

" Yes,  Jupiter,  for  instance,  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  moon  and  the  earth ; and  Professor  Proctor  tells  us  it 

will  take  Jupiter 
millions  of  years 
to  become  as  cool 
as  the  earth, 
while  the  moon 
was  as  cool  as  the 
earth  millions  of 
years  ago.  Here 
is  a picture  of 
the  planet : but  its 
surface  is  chan- 
ging so  constant- 
ly, that  it  seldom 
appears  the  same 
on  two  nights 
in  succession. 
Jupiter  at  pres- 
ent is  wrapped  in 
enormous  volumes  of  thin  cloud  that  rises  up  from  a melt- 
ed and  boiling  mass  in  the  centre.  Professor  Neweomb 
supposes  that  there  is  only  a comparatively  small  core  of 
liquid,  the  greater  part  of  the  planet  being  made  up  of 
seething  vapor.  So  you  see  it  would  lx*  about  as  difficult 
to  live  on  Jupiter  as  in  a steam-boiler,  or  a caldron  of 
molten  lead.  Since  last  summer  a great  red  s|s»t  lias  been 
noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Some  think  it  is  an  immense  opening, 
large  enough  for  our  earth  to  be  dropped  through. ” 

“Are  the  other  planets  such  dreadful  places?*’  asked 
May. 

"Saturn  seems  to  be  in  ubout  the  same  condition  as 
Jupiter.  Mars  is  thought  to  lx*  solid,  and  to  have  land, 
water,  and  air.  It  has  also  two  brilliant  white  s|x>ts  on 
opposite  sides,  which  are  supposed  to  be  vast  fields  of  ice 
and  snow.  But  the  water  seems  to  lx?  disappearing:  and 
the  time  when  the  planet  could  be  inliubited  is  thought  to 
lxi  long  gone  by.*’ 

“ Where  does  the  water  go  ?*’  asked  Joe. 

“Probably  it  sinks  into  the  cracks  or  fissures  which 
form  in  the  crust  of  the  planet  when  it  lx*gins  to  shrivel 
up  with  the  cold.” 

“Then  it  must  lx*  like  a great  frozen  grave-yurd,”  said 
May.  " Bui  there  no  oilier  planet  that  is  pleasanter  to 
think  about  ?” 

"The  one  that  seems  on  the  whole  to  lx*  most  like  our 
own  is  Venus,  ami  so  Professor  Proctor  calls  it  our  sister 
planet.-  It  is  so  close  to  the  sun  that  it  is  hidden  most  of 
the  time,  being  only  seen  for  a while  before  sunrise,  and 


at  other  times  a while  after  sunset.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
called  the  morning,  and  in  the  other  the  evening  star 
Also  there  is  Mercury,  still  nearer  the  sun,  and  hidden  a) 
most  all  the  time.” 

“Then,”  said  May,  "there  seems  to  lx*  no  way  of  know- 
ing anything  ubout  there  being  people  like  us  in  other 
worlds;  and  the  more  we  look  into  it,  the  more  uncertain 
we  become.” 

"That  is  about  the  way  the  case  stands,”  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "But  if  science  continues  to  make  as  rapid  prog- 
ress as  it  has  lately  done,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  yet 
throw  more  light  on  the  question.” 

" How  many  planets  are  there  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“ Until  quite  recent  times  there  were  supposed  to  be  only 
the  five  we  have  mentioned.  Since  the  beginning  of  th«* 
present  century  ubout  two  hundred  little  planets,  called 
asteroids,  have  been  discovered  between  the  orbits,  or 
patlis,  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Then  there  are  Uranus  ami 
Neptune,  very  far  off  from  the  sun  and  from  us,  so  much 
so  that  the  latter  was  mistaken  for  a fixed  star.” 

" Professor. **  said  May,  "you  mentioned  the  moon  as 
being  near  to  us.  Can  you  explain  to  us  how  its  distance 
is  measured,  so  that  we  can  understand  it '?” 

"And  then,  Professor,”  said  Jack,  “I  would  like  to 
know  what  jxtrallax  means.” 

" There,*’  said  Gus,  “is  another  big  word  of  Jack's— 
pallylaeks,  knickknacks,  gimcracks,  slapjacks!” 

" Hush,  you  gixise.” 

" I think.”  said  the  Professor.  " I can  answer  May’s  uu<l 
Jack’s  questions  both  at  once,  as  they  are  very  closely  con- 
nected. Supjxise  that  at  night,  when  you  look  down  tfic 
street,  you  see  two  gas  lamps,  one  much  farther  oft’  than 
the  other.  Then  if  you  go  across  the  street,  the  nearer 
lump  will  seem  to  move  in  the  opposite  way  from  wliat 
you  did.  Thus,  in  the  diagram,  when  you  are  at  A.  the 
nearer  lamp  is  on  the  right  of  the  other, 
and  when  you  go  over  to  B and  look  at 
it,  it  is  on  the  left.  This  change  in  di- 
rection is  called  /xir«//a,r.  Now  we 
ran  imagine  the  nearer  one  of  the  lights 
to  be  the  moon,  and  that  an  observatory, 
or  tower  with  a telescope  in  it.  is  located 
ut.  A.  from  which  the  direction  of  the 
moon  is  carefully  noted  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Then  by  six  in  the  //  \. 

evening  the  earth,  spinning  round  on  t 
its  axis,  will  have  carried  the  ohserv-  * 

atory  ubout  NHK)  miles  away  from  A. 
and  placed  it  at.  say.  B.  If  the  moon’s  direction  1 e again 
noted,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  her  distance  by  a brunch 
of  mathematics  called  trigonometry,  which  Jack,  I have 
no  doubt,  has  already  studied.” 
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THAT  NAUGHTY,  NAUGHTY  BOY. 
“ Ulnicc  more  pic-ce !" 
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A FOUR-FOOTED  MESSENGER. 

JUST  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  the  neighborhood  continued  to 
l»e  infested  with  prowling  bands  of  Indians. 

Captain  Gregg  and  a corn  |>an  ion  were  out  shooting  one 
day,  and  were  just  preparing  to  return  to  the  fort,  when 
two  shota  were  fired  in  quick  succession,  and  Gregg  saw 
his  comrade  fall,  while  he  himself  felt  a wound  in  his 
side  which  so  weakened  him  that  he  speedily  fell. 

Two  Indians  at  the  same  time  sprang  out  of  the  bushes, 
and  rushed  toward  him.  Gregg  saw  that  his  only  hope 
was  to  feign  death,  and  succeeded  in  lying  perfectly  still 
while  the  Indians  tore  off  his  scalp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  he  endeavored  to  reach  his 
companion,  but  had  no  sooner  got  to  his  feet  than  he  fell 
again.  A second  effort  succeeded  no  better,  but  the  third 
time  he  munaged  to  reach  the  spot  where  his  comrade  lay. 
only  to  find  him. lifeless.  He  rested  his  head  upon  the 
bloody  body,  and  the  position  afforded  him  some  relief. 

But  the  comfort  of  this  position  was  destroyed  by  a small 
dog,  which  had  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition,  man- 
ifesting his  sympathy  by  whining,  yelping,  and  leaping 
around  his  master.  He  endeavored  to  force  him  away,  but 
his  efforts  were  in  vain  until  he  exclaimed,  “If  you  wish 
so  much  to  help  me,  go  and  call  some  one  to  my  relief.*’ 
To  his  surprise,  the  animal  immediately  bounded  off  at 
his  utmost  speed.. 

He  made  his  way  to  where  three  men  were  fishing,  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and 
as  he  came  up  to  them  began  to  whine  and 
cry.  and  endeavored,  by  liounding  into 
the  woods  and  returning  again  and  again, 
to  induce  them  to  follow  him. 

These  actions  of*the  dog  convinced  the 
men  tliut  there  was  some  unusual  cause, 
and  they  resolved  to  follow  him. 

They  proceeded  for  some  distance,  but 
finding  nothing,  and  darkness  setting  in, 
they  became  alarmed,  and  started  to  re- 
turn. The  dog  now  became  almost  fran- 
tic. and  catching  hold  of  their  coats  with 
Ins  teeth,  strove  to  force  them  to  follow 
him. 

The  men  were  astonished  at  this  perti- 
nacity. and  filially  concluded  to  go  with 
him  a little  further,  and  presently  came 
to  where  Gregg  was  lying,  still  alive. 

They  buried  his  companion,  and  carried 
the  captain  to  the  fort.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  wounds  of  Gregg,  severe  as  they 
were,  healed  in  time,  and  he  recovered  his 
perfect  health. 


endeavored  to  obtain  the  place  nearest  the  door,  so  as  to  lie 
sure  of  a choice  of  seats  in  the  ears.  Will  and  his  brother 
hud  succeeded  in  getting  pretty  near  the  knob,  where  they 
were  nearly  suffocated  with  bad  air.  and  much  bruised  by 
the  satchels  and  umbrellas  of  their  fellow-travellers. 

“Now,  Will.  l>e  ready,"  said  Charlie,  as  a man  was 
seen  to  approach  with  a key  in  his  hand. 

“All  right;  America  to  the  front!"  returned  his  patri- 
otic brother;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  doors  were  Hung 
open,  and  in  his  nasal  French  tones  the  guard  sang  out. 
i “Pour  Liege.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  et  Cologne!" 

With  a rush  as  of  the  sudden  breaking  away  of  a long 
|>eut-up  mountain  stream,  the  crowds  surged  forth  from 
their  “pens."  and  ran  frantically  up  and  down  the  long 
platform  in  search  of  the  carriages  for  which  they  were 
respectively  booked.  The  first-class  compartment  which 
Will  and  his  brother  had  selected  was  speedily  occupied 
by  the  six  others  required  to  fill  it,  their  comjwnions  con- 
sisting of  a gentleman  and  his  wife,  an  old  lady  and  a lit- 
i tie  boy,  and  two  young  men,  evidently  ull  French.  Ev- 
ery IxkIv  had  got  nicely  settled,  the  luggage  was  arranged 
in  the  racks  overhead,  and  the  train  was  just  about  to 
start,  when  a lady  mounted  to  the  doorway,  with  a little 
girl  in  one  hand,  and  u bag,  basket,  and  umbrella  in  the 
other.  With  a great  volume  of  French  she  endeavored 
to  thrust  the  child  into  the  compartment,  but  was  forced 
( to  desist  from  the  attempt  in  deference  to  the  remon- 
I st ranees  of  the  majority  of  those  who  already  occupied  it. 
“C’est  complet!  e’est  complet!"  was  the  cry,  and  in  the 


WTLI/S  BELGIAN  NIGHT. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JIN. 

JUST  like  so  many  sheep!" 

This  was  Will  Brooks's  exclamation, 
as  he  waited,  with  his  elder  brother  Cliur- 
lie.  at  the  Northern  Railroad  station,  in 
Paris.  And  truth  to  tell,  the  passengers 
were  driven  about  and  distributed  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Hocks,  for,  hav- 
ing purchased  their  tickets,  they  were 
obligisl  to  puss  along  a corridor,  opening 
into  which  were  miMlium-sized  waiting- 
nx>ms,  separated  frj>m  one  another  only 
by  low  partitions,  and  labelled,  so  to 
speak,  as  first,  second,  and  third  class. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  train  was 
to  leave,  during  which  interval  every  body 
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midst  of  the  confusion  the  guard  approached  to  close  the 
doors  preparatory  to  starting.  To  him  the  distressed  lady 
appealed  in  behalf  of  her  offspring,  for  whom,  she  de- 
clared, there  was  no  room  in  any  of  the  carriages,  and 
further  stated  that  she  herself  was  obliged  to  remain  with 
her  youngest,  who  was  at  present  in  charge  of  her  next  to 
the  youngest  in  another  car.  The  guard  was  finally 
obliged  to  settle  matters  by  delaying  the  train,  and  adding 
thereto  another  carriage. 

The  conversation  incidental  to  the  foregoing  episode  had 
been  interpreted  to  Will  by  his  brother,  whose  French  had 
been  polished  up  considerably  during  his  three  weeks’  stay  i 
in  Paris.  He  and  Will  were  over  for  an  autumn  tour  in  ] 
Europe,  and  having  “done”  the  British  isles  and  the  cap-  | 
ital  of  France,  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Germany. 

Will  had  enjoyed  his  trip  thus  far  immensely,  even  j 
though  he  knew  no  modern  language  but  his  American  ! 
English,  and  he  now  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  wonders  1 
of  the  father-land  with  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  four-  i 
teen. 

“What's  that  for,  I wonder?”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  j 
catching  sight  of  a small  triangular  piece  of  looking-glass 
set  in  the  upholstery  at  the  back  of  the  front  seat  of  the 
compartment.  “ Head  what  it  says  underneath,  Charlie;”  j 
which  the  latter  accordingly  did,  reporting  that  it  was  a 
device  for  calling  the  guard  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  | 
way  of  doing  so  being  to  break  the  glass  and  pull  a ford 
which  would  be  discovered  in  the  recess  thus  exposed,  | 
which  cord  communicated  with  the  engine.  But  if  the  ! 
glass  l>e  broken,  the  notice  went  on  to  state,  without  suffi-  | 
cicnt  cause,  a heavy  flue  would  be  imposed  on  the  of- 
fender. 

“ But  suppose  I couldn’t  read  French,  as  indeed  I can’t,” 
surmised  Will,  “and  were  in  here  alone — that  is,  alone  in  j 
company  with  a era?.}’  man  who  was  about  to  murder  me- 
llow could  I ever  imagine  that  by  smashing  that  bit  of  , 
glass  I might  stop  the  train,  and  so  lie  rescued  i Besides — ” 

“ Nonsense !”  interrupted  his  brother.  “Don't  you  see 
the  directions  are  repeated  Ixith  in  English  and  German 
underneath  ?”  and  Will  looked  and  saw,  and  immediately 
turned  his  attention  out  of  the  window,  leaving  Charlie  to  j 
peruse  his  French  newspaper  in  peace. 

There  was,  however,  not  much  of  interest  to  observe  in 
the  somewhat  barren-looking  country  through  which  the 
railroad  ran ; and  voting  France  (Paris  excepted)  a very 
slow  place  indeed,  Will  buried  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  , 
afternoon  in  a boy’s  book  of  travels.  Nevertheless,  the 
journey  proved  a very  tedious  one,  and  after  stopping  for 
dinner  at  six,  the  two  brothers  endeavored  to  bridge  over 
the  remaining  hours  with  sleep. 

“ Verviers!”  shouted  out  by  the  guard,  was  the  sounds 
that  caused  them  both  to  awake  with  a start.  The  train 
had  stopped,  and  all  the  passengers  were  preparing  to 
“descend,”  as  the  French  have  it. 

“Now,  Will,"  said  Churlie,  sleepily,  trying  to  read  his 
guide-book  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  lamp  in  the  roof 
of  the  compartment,  “this  is  the  Belgian  custom-house; 
but  all  trunks  registered  through  to  Cologne,  as  ours  is, 
they  allow  to  pass  unopened  -.  but  it  seems  that  everybody  ( 
is  required  to  get  out  and  offer  their  satchels  to  the  officers 
for  examination ; but,  as  we’ve  only  one  between  us,  thereJs 
no  use  in  our  both  rousing  up,  so  you  just  take  this,  and 
follow  the  crowd.” 

“All  right,"  responded  Will,  now  thoroughly  wide- 
awake; “then  I can  say  I’ve  been  in  Belgium  ;”  and 
snhtching  the  small  hand-bag  from  the  rack,  he  hurried 
off,  leaving  his  brother  to  continue  his  nap. 

“Wonder  which  room  it  is?"  surmised  Will,  for  thej 
platform  was  deserted,  and  there  were  four  waitingapart-  i 
ments  opening  out  on  it.  It  did  not  take  him  long,  how- 
ever,  to  discover  the  proper  one  for  him  to  enter,  and  he  , 
was  soon  among  the  jostling  crowd  that  surrounded  the  ( 
low  counter,  behind  which  were  the  customs  officials,  i 


who  sometimes  opened  a hag  and  glanced  over  the  con- 
tents, and  then  hastily  marked  on  it  with  a piece  of  chalk, 
but  oftener  simply  chalked  it  without  examining  any- 
thing whatever,  which  latter  harmless  operation  was  all 
to  which  Will’s  effects  were  subjected. 

Rejoiced  at  getting  through  so  easily,  he  turned  to 
hasten  out  to  the  cars  again,  but  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered  was  now  closed,  and  guarded  by  a gen- 
darme. From  the  gestures  the  latter  made  when  he  at- 
tempted to  pass  him,  Will  understood  that  he  was  to  go 
out  by  another  exit  into  an  adjoining  waiting-room,  when* 
he  found  most  of  the  other  passengers  assembled  in  the 
true  flock-of-slieep  style;  but  while  he  was  wondering 
where  he  might  be  driven  to  next,  he  saw  through  the 
window  the  train,  containing  his  brother,  his  ticket,  and 
his  power  of  speech,  whirl  suddenly  away  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  disappear. 

“Hallo  here!  let  me  out!”  cried  Will,  rushing  up  to 
the  officer  stationed  at  the  door.  “I’m  going  to  Cologne 
on  those  cars,  don’t  you  understand  ?” 

But  the  man  evidently  did  not  understand,  for  he  shook 
his  head  in  a most  stupid  fashion,  at  the  same  time  feeling 
for  his  sword,  as  though  afraid  “le  jeune  Americain” 
were  going  to  brush  past  him  with  the  energy  character- 
istic of  the  nation. 

Seeing  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  catch  the 
already  vanished  train,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  gain- 
ing the  tracks.  Will  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  resigned 
hijuself  to  his  fate. 

“Bnt  why  are  not  the  other  passengers  in  as  great 
a state  of  anxiety  as  I am  ?”  he  thought,  as  he  looked 
around  at  his  sleepy  fellow-travellers,  who  had  disused 
themselves  about  the  room  in  various  attitudes  of  weari- 
ness and  patienc*.  “ Perhaps,  though,  they're  not  going 
to  Cologne;  very  likely  they’re  all  bo^nd  for  some  place 
in  Belgium  here,  on  another  road.  And  now  what’s  to  be- 
come of  me,  a green  American,  with  no  French  at  my 
tongue's  end  but  *oui'  and  ‘ parlez-voua,’  not  a sign  of  a 
ticket,  and  with  but  six  francs  in  my  purse?  Oh.  Charlie, 
why  did  you  send  me  out  with  this  bag?”  and  Will  paced 
nervously  up  and  down  the  waiting-room,  trying  to  think 
of  a way  out  of  his  predicament.  Suddenly  a happy  idea 
struck  him. 

“ I’ll  go  out  by  the  door  that  opens  into  the  town,  and 
walk  along  till  I come  to  the  end  of  the  station  building, 
and  then  j»erhaps  I can  make  my  way  around  to  the  in- 
aide,  anil  so  see  if  the  train  really  lias  gone  off  for  good. 
Very  likely  it  was  only  switched  off,  and  will  soon  back 
down  again.” 

Putting  this  plan  into  execution.  Will  was  soon  out  in 
the  streets  of  the  queer  Belgian  city,  wandering  along  in 
the  darkness,  striving  to  find  the  end  of  the  depot,  and 
then  of  a high  board  fence,  which  latter  seemed  to  be  in- 
terminable. At  length,  however,  he  reached  an  open 
space,  and  was  about  to  leap  across  a telegraphic  arrange- 
ment that  ran  beside  the  tracks,  when  one  of  the  inevitable 
gens-d'armes  sprang  up  from  somewhere  behind,  and  gave 
Will  to  understand  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  being  killed  by  an  engine. 

Poor  boy,  he  was  now  completely  bewildered,  and  wish- 
ed with  all  his  might  tliat  he  had  studied  French  instead 
of  Lutin.  As  it  was,  he  screamed  out,  “Cologne!  Co- 
logne!” witli  an  energy  born  of  desperation,  and  the  offi- 
cer, faintly  comprehending  his  meaning,  ut  last  muttered 
a quick  reply  in  his  unknown  tongue,  and  hurried  Will 
off  bark  to  the  depot  with  an  alacrity  that  caused  our 
young  American  to  have  some  fears  he  might  lie  taking 
him  to  quite  another  sort  of  station-house.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  haste,  when  they  entered  the  waiting-room 
it  was  empty,  and  the  flashing  of  a ml  lamp  on  the  rear 
ear  of  a departing  train  told  whither  its  former  occupants 
had  gone. 

And  now  Will  understood  it  all.  The  passengers  had 
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been  locked  up  while  some  switching  was  done,  simply  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  confused. 

“What  a blockhead  I was  !”  he  thought,  quite  angry 
with  himself.  “ If  I'd  just  staid  quietly  where  I was  put. 
and  not  gone  racing  off,  with  the  idea  that  I knew  more 
about  their  railroads  than  the  Belgians  themselves,  I’d  nev- 
er have  gotten  myself  into  such  a scrape.  And  now  what 
am  I to  do } I suppose  Charlie's  still  fast  asleep  in  the 
cars,  being  carried  further  and  further  away  from  me  ; 
and  here  am  I,  left  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  in  an  entirely 
foreign  country,  without  a ticket,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  without  a tongue  in  my  head.  Why  didn't  some  of 
the  other  passengers  explain  matters  to  me,  and—  But. 
pshaw ! what  good  would  it  have  done  if  they  had  ? I 
couldn't  have  understood  a word.'’ 

All  this  time  the  gendarme  had  been  talking  with  tl^c 
ticket  agent,  and  pointing  to  Will  as  though  the  latter  had 
been  a stray  dog  not  capable  of  saying  anything  in  his  own 
behalf.  What  should  he  do  ? where  should  he  go  t and  how 
could  he  manage  to  pass  away  the  time  that  might  elapse 
till  his  brother  should  miss  him  and  return  in  search  of 
him  t And  now  the  officer  came  up,  and  began  to  ques- 
tion him,  speaking  very  slowly,  and  in  an  extremely  loud 
tone.  Notwithstanding,  poor  Will  could  only  under- 
stand a word  here  and  there,  and  at  length,  in  despair,  he 
determined  to  try  a new  plan. 

Taking  out  his  purse,  he  showed  the  money  therein  to  ! 
the  gendarme,  at  the  some  time  exclaiming.  ‘ k Hotel ! 1 
hotel!”  and  pointing  to  himself.  Hie  officer  evidently 
comprehended  this  pantomime,  for,  with  a nod  to  the  tick- 
et agent,  who  had  all  the  while  been  grinning  through  his 
little  wicket,  he  motioned  for  Will  to  follow  him  out  into 
the  street. 

The  Hotel  du  Cliemin  de  Fer  (Railroad  Hotel)  was  close 
at  hand,  and  having  in  a few  rapid  sentences  explained 
the  situation  to  the  landlord,  the  gendarme  left  Will  to 
his  own  resources. 

The  latter  thought  for  a moment  that  he  had  Btepped 
into  pandemonium  itself,  for  opening  on  the  right  into 
the  main  hall  of  the  hotel  was  a large  apartment  decorated 
with  a sort  of  stage  scenery  to  represent  tree*  and  lakes, 
the  room  itself  being  filled  with  little  tables,  around  j 
which  were  seated  men  smoking  and  drinking  beer,  while 
a thin-toned  brass  band  discoursed  popular  music  from  a 
gallery  overheat!. 

Will  stared  at  this  strange  sight  with  all  his  eyes,  and  ( 
then  suddenly  became  conscious  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
meat  that  he  was  hungry  and  being  talked  at  by  the  pro-  j 
prietor.  Encouraged  by  his  former  success  with  one-word 
speeches,  Will  simply  said  “Coffee,”  and  then  sat  down 
at  one  of  the  little  tables,  where  he  was  speedily  served 
with  a generous  cup  of  the  invigorating  beverage,  togeth- 
er with  a plentiful  supply  of  bread  and  butter. 

“What  a queer  adventure!''  thought  the  youth,  his 
spirits  much  improved  by  the  warm  draughts  of  coffee,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lights  and  music.  “But  now  how 
shall  I ever  be  able  to  make  the  man  understand  that  I 
want  to  stuy  here  all  night  ( Charlie's  sure  to  come  bock 
for  me  in  the  morning.  Oh.  I have  it!  I ll  register  my 
name  on  a piece  of  paper,  hand  it  to  the  landlord,  and  ex- 
hibit my  purse  again which  plan  succeeded  admirably, 
and  ‘ ‘ William  C.  Brooks,  New  York,  America,”  wus  imme- 
diately shown  to  a good-sized  room  on  the  second  floor, 
where  he  lost  no  time  in  retiring  to  rest  after  his  eventful 
evening. 

His  sleep,  however,  was  not  undisturbed,  for  all  night 
long  he  imagined  himself  to  be  an  American  locomotive 
towing  an  English  steamer  across  the  Atlantic,  and  crash- 
ing into  several  icebergs  on  the  way. 

The  next  morning  Will  opened  his  eyes  in  a flood  of 
sunshine,  and  at  first  could  not  recollect  where  he  was, 
hut  the  whistling  of  an  engine  near  by  soon  recalled  to  him 
his  situation,  causing  him  at  the  same  time  to  hurry  with 


1 his  dressing,  that  he  might  hasten  over  to  the  station  for 
news  of  his  brother.  He  did  not  have  to  go  as  far  as  that, 
however,  for  as  he  was  going  down  stairs  he  ran  against 
Charlie  coming  up,  and  Will  had  never  been  so  glad  to 
see  anybody  or  anything  since  the  time  when  he  used  to 
open  his  eyes  on  Christmas  mornings  to  behold  the  well- 
i filled  stocking  hanging  from  the  mantel-piece. 

Over  the  breakfust,  which  the  brothers  ate  together  in 
j the  theatrical  dining-room,  the  elder  explained  how  he 
hud  not  missed  Will  till  the  train  had  left  Verviers  a good 
distance  behind.  “ And  then  when  I awoke  from  my  nap,” 
continued  Charlie,  “ you  can  imagine  the  fright  1 was  in 
when  I found  the  ears  going,  and  you  gone.  We  had  just 
passed  Aix-la-Chapelle  when  I made  the  dreadful  discov- 
ery, or  I might  have  driven  buck  here  from  there  with  a 
carriage,  for  it  is  only  twenty  miles  off ; but  as  it  was,  I 
could  do  nothing  but  fret  till  we  arrived  at  Cologne,  from 
which  city  I at  once  telegraphed  to  the  station-master 
here,  and  ascertained  that  you  were  safe  and  sound,  and 
fast  asleep  in  bed.” 

“But  why  didn't  they  wake  me  up.  and  let  me  know 
that  you  knew  that — ” broke  in  Will,  hut  choked  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech  with  a swallow  of  coffee  und  a slice 
of  bread,  from  a sudden  remembrance  of  the  crashing  of 
icebergs,  which  might  have  been  knocks  on  the  door  he 
had  heard  in  his  sleep. 

“The  whole  thing  was  my  fault,  though,”  summed  up 
Charlie,  as,  having  settled  with  the  smiling  landlord,  they 
walked  over  to  the  station.  “I  should  not  have  let  you 
go  off  alone  in  a new  country;  but  then,”  he  could  not 
help  adding,  “you  should  not  have  left  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  when  you  were  shut  up  in  the  pen.” 

“I  never  will  again,”  said  Will,  as  they  took  their 
places  in  the  train  for  Cologne;  “I’ll  be  in  future  the 
meekest  lamb  they  ever  drove.  But  anyway,”  he  contin- 
ued, as  the  cars  rolled  slowly  away  from  the  depot,  “I can 
say  I have  been  in  Belgium,  even  though  it  was  only  by 
mistake,  and  so  have  experienced  not  an  Arabian  but  a 
Belgian  Night.’’ 

HETTY. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

THEY  were  all  in  the  sitting-room.’  Matilda  Ann  was 
trimming  a bonnet  to  wear  to  the  concert  which  was 
to  hike  place  that  very  evening  in  the  Town-hall,  and  the 
roses  did  look  so  pretty  that  Hetty  wished  she  was  grown 
up  enough  to  have  some  one  come  for  her  in  a brand-new 
buggy,  and  take  her  to  a concert ; but  where  was  the  use 
j of  wishing  i Every  one  told  her  she  must  not  lx*  too 
childish,  and  then  every  one  said  she  mustn’t  think  hex*- 
self  a young  woman,  and  want  long  gowns  and  trains, 
and  big  braids  and  puffs — that  there  was  “time  enough 
yet.”  She  wondered  what  “ time  enough”  meant.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  must  be  the  time  of  freedom,  und 
certainly  that  was  a long  way  off. 

Jane  was  sewing  strips  of  woollen  cloth  together  for  the 
big  halls  that  were  to  make  carpet,  and  their  mother  was 
darning  stockings,  and  they  were  all  talking  about  the 
school-teacher  who  had  lately  come  to  the  little  brown 
house  next  to  the  district  school.  Jane  said  she  was 
“ hity-tity,”  mother  said  she  didn't  like  to  see  so  many 
furbelows,  and  Matilda  Ann  criticised  her  manner  of 
wearing  her  hair;  so  Hetty  ventured  to  say.  “I  don't  think 
! it  matters -much  what  she  wears,  or  how  she  looks,  if  she 
can  teach  the  children.” 

“Yes," said  the  mother,  “it  dtxis  matter;  for  children 
need  a good  example." 

“Of  course  she  ought  to  be  neat,” said  Hetty. 

“ Yes,  and  simple,  and  not  be  sticking  on  jewelry  every 
day.” 

“ For  that  matter,  Aunt  Maria  says  people  in  the  city 
wear  diamonds  when  they  go  to  market.” 
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• * That  does  not  make  it  any  more  sensible;  fools  are  to 
Im*  foaml  everywhere.” 

“ Hut,  mother.  Miss  Martin  isn't  a fool;  she  is  very  nice. 
I think  you  would  like  her.” 

“Perhaps  so.” said  the  mother,  somewhat  doubtfully; 
adding1:  “She  had  on  a flounced  skirt  the  last  time  I saw 
her.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  time  to  do  them  up  nicely. 
Only  rich  folk  ought  to  wear  them.” 

“Suppose  some  one  gave  her  her  line  clothes?”  said 
Hetty. 

“ Not  very  likely : hut  that  would  make  it  a little  better.” 

Hetty  went  out  to  take  a swing  under  the  elm-tree, 
wondering  why  big  people  couldn't  find  something  better 
to  talk  about  than  what  other  people  wore.  Then  Jane 
s|M»kc  up: 

“Hetty  always  hates  to  hear  others  spoken  of  when 
they  can't  take  their  own  jwirt." 

“She’s  a good  little  thing,  anyhow,” said  Matilda  Ann. 
who  was  standing  before  the  looking-glass,  in  high  good 
humor,  with  the  new  bonnet  on,  and  turning  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  so  that  she  could  the  better  survey  the 
trimmings. 

“Well.”  said  Mi's.  Hall,  "you’ve  stood  there  long 
enough,  Matilda  Ann.  I never  did  sec  such  an  amazin' 
amount  of  vanity  as  there  is  nowadays.” 

“Oh,  mother,  I dare  say  you  wen*  just  as  silly  when 
you  were  young.”  said  Jane. 

“No."  said  the  mother,  severely,  "I  never  was  given 
to  fineries;  my  heart  was  set  on  higher  things." 

“I  don't  see,  then,  how  father  ever  got  the  chance  to 
do  any  courting.” 

"June,”  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "Jedcdiah  Hall  would  never 
have  married  me  if  I had  been  like  the  girls  of  the  present 
day.  who  scorn  to  chum,  and  to  wash,  and  to  do  house- 
work of  any  sort.  Ho  respected  a woman  who  could 
make  her  family  comfortable.” 


“ But  tbe  courting— did  he  ever  talk  nonsense,  mother  f” 
"The  courting  was  over  in  short  meter,  I can  tell  you. 
Nonsense  i — no,  there  was  no  nonsense  alsmt  him.  Well, 
well,  it’s  a long  time  ago.”  And  she  arose,  und  went  out 
into  the  kitchen.  The  table  was  set  for  tea,  and  the  bis- 
cuits were  ready  for  tbe  oven.  She  went  to  the  cellar  to 
skim  the  cream,  and  found  a large  bowl  of  custard  had 
been  left  over  from  the  dinner.  There  was  more  than 
would  be  eaten  on  their  own  table.  What  would  she  do 
with  it  i Pretty  soon  Hetty  heard  her  mother  calling 
her:  "Hetty!  Hetty!” 

She  ran  in  quickly  from  the  garden. 

“ How  would  you  like  to  take  some  of  this  custard  to 
Miss  Martin  f" 

“ Splendid !"  said  Hetty.  " But,  mother,"  she  said,  hes- 
itating, “ I thought  you  didn’t  like  her  C 

"Pshaw,  child,  I didn’t  say  so.  I said  I didn't  ap- 
prove of  too  much  dress.  Get  your  hut  and  a tiu  pail. 
Here;"  and  she  poured  out  the  custard.  “Now  go.  and 
mind  you  come  home  in  time  for  tea.” 

It  was  a level  road,  and  the  afternoon  a pleasant  one 
late  in  the  fall.  Hetty  could  not  chase  the  squirrels,  for 
fear  of  upsetting  her  puil;  neither  could  she  pick  lierries. 
for  they  were  all  gone.  And  so  she  trudged  on  silently, 
wishing  she  wen*  as  old  as  Matilda  Ann,  so  that  she  might 
go  to  the  concert.  As  she  passed  a lot  which  was  covered 
with  stubble,  a boy  appeared,  leaning  c.  . er  the  fence.  He 
was  a big  fellow,  ami  the  son  of  an  old  neighbor,  and 
Hetty  liked  him,  hut  then*  were  people  who  said  he  was 
mischievous,  and  told  tales  of  him.  which  perh&pe  made 
him  somewhat  shy.  He  nodded  pleasantly  enough  to 
her,  however,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  going. 

" Down  to  Miss  Martin's,"  was  Hetty’s  reply. 

"I  say,  Hetty,"  said  Jim,  "do  you  think  Miss  Martin 
thought  it  was  me  who  tried  to  frighten  her  the  other 
night  ?” 
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•*  No,’’  said  Hetty. 

**  Well,  I was  afraid  she  did.  Give  a do#  a bad  name, 
you  know,  and  lie  never  gets  rid  of  it.” 

“But.  Jim,  you  don't  mean  to  speak  of  yourself  that 
way  ?"  said  Hetty. 

“Yes,  I do;  people  believe  anything  of  me,  and  I half 
the  time  get  the  credit  of  doing  things  that  never  came 
into  my  head.” 

“ I only  heard  a little  about  Miss  Martin's  fright;  some 
one  chased  her,  I be- 
lieve.” 

“ Yes,  Sam  Tompkins 
made  believe  he  was  a 
tramp,  and  scared  her 
'most  out  of  her  wits. 

He  ought  to  have  been 
shot.  I licked  him 
when  I heard  he  had 
tried  to  make  out  it  was 
me  who  did  it,  and  I'll 
lick  him  again,  too.” 

"Oh,  don't.  Jim;  you 
had  better  forget  all 
about  it.” 

“Indeed  I won’t;  I 
mean  to  make  him  re- 
pent it.  See  here,  Het- 
ty. I’ve  got  some  tickets 
for  the  concert.  Don't 
you  want  to  go  f 

*'  Don’t  I f said  Het- 
ty; “I  guess  I do;  hut 
I can't,  you  know.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“Oh,  I am  not  big 
enough  yet."  said  Het- 
ty. blushing. 

“Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  If  you 
will  ask  Miss  Martin  to 
go.  I'll  take  you  both, 
for,  you  see,  I want  to 
be  sure  that  she  doesn't 
hold  any  ill-will  against 
me;  and  if  she  g«ies,  all 
the  |>cople  hereabouts 
will  know  that  I was 
not  the  mean  sneaking 
coward  who  tried  to 
frighten  her." 

“ All  right,”  said  Het- 
ty. “I  understand; 
and  I will  go  on  now  as 
fast  as  I can,  and  coax 
Miss  Murtin  to  go." 

“Let  me  know  what 
she  says  when  you 
come  hack,  and  1*11  get 
the  horse  hitched,  for 
father  said  he'd  let  me 
have  the  wagon." 

“I  will,"  said  Hetty, 
already  hastening  on 
her  way. 

The  teacher  was  sit- 
ting iti  rather  a lonely 
and  dejected  mood  at 
her  window  as  Hetty's 
bright  face  appeared  be- 
fore her.  She  was  a 
young  girl,  with  soft 
brown  eyes  and  a pa- 
tient expression.  It 


was  her  first  experience  at  district-school  teaching,  and 
she  found  it  laborious.  Hetty  soon  told  her  errand,  and 
in  her  eagerness  so  mixed  up  the  concert  and  the  custard 
and  Matilda  Ann's  new  bonnet  that  Miss  Martin  was  be- 
wildered, but  after  a while  made  out  what  it  all  meant. 

“ So  James  Stokes  wants  me  to  go  to  the  concert  f” 
“Yes.  ma'am,  and  me  too.” 

“ Have  you  permission  ?” 

"I'll  get  it,  Miss  Martin.  I’m  sure  mother  ’ll  say  ' yes,' 
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and  I shu’n't  tell  any  one  but  her.  I want  to  surprise 
Matilda  Ann,  and  I will  get  ready  and  come  here,  so  that 
Jim  Stokes  needn’t  go  to  our  house.” 

“ Please  thank  your  mother  kindly,  Hetty,  for  the  cus- 
tard ; it  is  so  nice.  And  tell  James  1 shall  be  happy  to  go. 

I knew  he  was  not  the  one  who  frightened  me.” 

Away  Hetty  flew,  as  fast  us  possible,  to  arrange  the 
matter  at  home.  Mrs.  Hall  could  not  say  no,  and  Hetty 
soon  exchanged  her  every-day  clothes  for  her  best  gown 
and  ribbons. 

The  Town-hall  was  crowded,  and  Hetty  heard  some  one 
in  a pink  bonnet  say,  44  Why,  there's  our  Hetty ; how  did 
the  child  get  here  ?”  Then  she  turned  her  smiling  face 
upon  Matilda  Ann  in  triumph. 

When  the  concert  was  half  over,  and  the  singers  were 
taking  a rest,  a very  grand-looking  person  came  to  Miss 
Martin  and  said:  “How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Amy  ? I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you ! And  who  is  this  little  friend  with 
youf* 

Then  the  teacher  spoke  very  kindly  of  Hetty  as  one  of 
her  best  pupils,  and  Jim  was  also  introduced,  and  the 
gruml-looking  lady  said  some  very  pleasant  things  to  them. 

“ Who  is  that  ?”  whispered  Hetty. 

“It  is  my  aunt,”  replied  Miss  Martin — “the  one  who 
gives  me  so  many  pretty  things.  She  would  like  me  to 
live  with  her,  but  I prefer  to  maintain  myself.  I could 
never  dress  half  so  tastefully  if  she  did  not  give  me  such 
nice  clothes.  ” 

“ Oh,”  said  Hetty,  much  pleased  to  hear  this  confirma- 
tion of  her  own  charitable  supposition.  44  May  I tell  moth- 
er about  it  1”  she  asked. 

“Certainly,”  said  Miss  Martin ; “ I wish  you  would,  for 
I don’t  want  to  be  thought  extravagant.’’ 

From  that  time  Miss  Martin  had  no  staneher  friends  , 
than  Jim  and  Hetty;  and  when  one  day  Jim’s  big  brother  | 
led  her  up  the  aisle  of  the  village  church  as  a bride,  there  | 
were  two  young  p<*ople  behind  her  in  white  gloves  and  ! 
ribbons  who  looked  almost  as  bright  and  happy  as  the  j 
chief  actors  of  the  day. 

A LITTLE  GIRL’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MADEIRA. 

BY  KATIE  C.  YORKE. 

TT  was  a beautiful  clear  day  in  Octolxu*  when  I had  my 
1 first  view  of  Madeira.  The  high  blue  mountains,  the 
green  shores,  and  the  white  city  of  Funchal  gleaming  in 
the  distance,  looked  very  lovely  to  us  as  we  approached 
the  island. 

About  noon  we  anchored  at  a little  distance  from  the  ' 
city,  and  swarms  of  row-boats  came  around  the  ship. 
Some  of  them  were  full  of  half-naked  brown  boys,  and  if 
we  threw  a piece  of  money  into  the  beautiful  blue  water, 
they  would  dive  down  and  catch  it  before  it  reached  the 
bottom.  Some  of  the  other  boats  were  full  of  men,  who 
came  on  board,  bringing  fans,  canary-birds,  parrots,  feath- 
er flowers,  basket-work,  filigree  jewelry,  and  many  other 
things  to  sell. 

We  and  some  of  the  passengers  got  into  a row-boat, 
after  a good  deal  of  trouble,  because  there  is  always  a 
heavy  swell  there,  so  one  minute  the  boat  was  very  high 
up.  and  the  next  very  low  down.  When  we  had  man- 
aged to  get  in,  we  rowed  to  the  city.  There  were  great 
waves  dashing  up  on  the  shore,  and  four  or  ttve  Imre- 
legged  men  rushed  into  the  water,  and  drew  the  boat  on 
land  just  us  a wave  came  in. 

What  was  our  surprise  to  see  waiting  for  us,  instead  of 
a horse  and  carriage,  a great  sleigh  drawn  by  bullocks. 
This  is  called  a bullock-car  in  English,  and  a carro  in 
Portuguese.  We  got  into  one  of  them,  with  a great  deal 
of  laughter,  and  drove  to  the  hotel.  The  driver  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carro,  and  threw  the  end  of  a greasy 
rag  first  under  one  runner  and  then  under  the  other,  to 
make  it  run  more  easily. 


When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  found  it  was  a great 
j white  building,  with  a lovely  garden,  which  contained 
; mango,  guava,  banana,  custard-apple,  and  many  other 
trees.  Among  them  was  what  was  called  the  moon-tree; 
it  was  covered  with  great  white  bell-like  flowers,  and  was 
very  beautiful.  There  were  a great  many  gorgeous  flow- 
ers and  curious  plants  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  coun- 
try. The  garden  was  surrounded  by  a wall  eight  feet 
high,  and  there  were  some  fish-geraniums  which  reached 
alnjve  the  top  of  it.  There  was  a little  arch  covered  with 
the  night-blooming  ccrcus,  and  that  evening,  when  the 
buds  had  opened,  we  went  out  to  see  them  in  the  moon- 
| light.  They  were  beautiful  white  blossoms,  as  large  as 
your  head,  and  had  a faint  perfume. 

Next  day  we  took  a hammock  ride  about  the  town  and 
, surrounding  country.  Each  hammock  was  fitted  out 
with  a mattress,  pillows,  and  canopy,  and  slung  on  a long 
pole  carried  by  two  men.  We  reclined  lazily  against  the 
pillows,  and  enjoyed  the  ride  very  much.  The  men,  when 
they  went  up  hill,  carried  us  feet  downward,  but  once 
they  forgot,  and  carried  us  feet  upward,  and  os  the  hill 
was  very  steep,  we  felt  us  if  we  were  standing  on  our  heads. 

, The  houses  of  Funchal  are  low,  and  covered  with  white 
stucco,  which  looks  very  neat,  but  those  of  the  poor  have 
only  one  window  without  any  glass,  and  are  very  dark 
and  dismal  inside.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  of 
them  very  steep.  We  often  passed  gardens  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  over  which  hung  lovely  flowering  vines. 
Out  in  the  country  there  were  lan tanas,  geraniums,  and 
fuchsias  which  seemed  to  be  growing  wild,  and  great  cac- 
tus plants  everywhere. 

PENCIL  DRAWING.— No.  1. 

THIS  beautiful  and  graceful  art  may  be  acquired  by 
every  girl  and  boy  in  the  land  who  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps.  And  they  are  pleasant  steps. 

A pretty  drawing-book,  a nicely  cut  No.  2 Faber’s  draw- 
ing pencil,  a piece  of  black  India  rubber,  some  pieces  of 
tissue-paper  to  cover  the  drawings,  unless  the  drawing- 
book  is  furnished  with  tissue-paper.  These  are  the  im- 
i plemciits  required.  In  this  pencil  drawing  which  I now 
! recommend  there  are  no  lines,  straight  and  slanting,  re- 
peated to  utter  weariness.  This  is  object  drawing,  and 
drawing  from  nature  also,  and  the  objects  are  inexhaust- 
ible, being  the  leaves  which  nature  gives  to  every  plant 
and  tree. 

Drawings  of  leaves  are  beautiful  when  well  done.  The 
w'riter  knew  a young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  who 
began  with  drawing  simple,  easy  leaves,  and  went  ou  to 
more  difficult  ones  season  after  season.  Her  drawing- 
books  were  charming;  and  not  this  alone,  for  she  ac- 
quired a fund  of  pleasant  knowledge,  which  loses  none 
of  its  delight  as  time  goes  on.  She  began  with  leaves, 
picked  from  the  house  plants  which  her  mother  culti- 
vated. 

As  the  spring  came  on,  she  Bought  the  wild  leaves  in  the 
woods.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  judge  of  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  beauty  and  wonderful  variety  in  the 
growth  and  sha]>cs  of  leaves.  They  stem  endless;  and 
when  to  these  are  added  the  leaves  of  forest  trees,  the  en- 
chanting maples,  beeches,  birches,  and  hosts  of  others,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  young  fingers  may  find  ample  em- 
ployment in  portraying  these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wild 
flowers  which  come  on  in  the  New  England  woods— the 
early  anemones,  hepatiea,  blood  root,  and  all  the  flowery 
train — as  the  season  advances. 

This  young  girl  learned  to  draw  with  great  accuracy, 
and  to  this  day  (for  it  is  yean  since  she  began)  her  ready 
pencil  can  sketch  any  object  with  ease  and  skill,  the  be- 
ginning  of  which  was  the  effort  to  draw  a leaf  of  sinilux. 

I have  a few  simple  outlines  of  leaves  ready,  but  will 
reserve  them  for  another  time. 
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B I D r>  Y o *r>  C)  LA N. 

BY  VR&  ZADEL  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

CHAPTER  III. 

VNY  one  who  had  seen  Biddy  O’Dolan  in  the  old  hard 
days,  when  she  was  dirty  and  ragged  and  wretched 
and  rude,  and  lived  in  the  street,  and  slept  in  a cellar, 
would  hardly  have  known  her  if  he  had  seen  her  three 
weeks  after  she  came  to  live  with  the  Kennedys. 

Biddy  was  not  pretty,  but  she  had  a clear  skin — now  the 
dirt  was  washed  off— and  bright,  earnest  eyes.  Now,  too, 
she  wore  neat  and  pretty  clothiug.  Her  dark  curly  hair 
was  nicely  brushed,  and  tied  with  fresh  ribbons.  She 
had  a small,  pleasant  room  all  for  herself  and  her  doll, 
and  Miss  Kennedy  had  taught  her  how  to  keep  it  in 
order. 

Biddy  had  given  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  this  gentle 
lady  at  first,  because  Biddy  had  many  unpleasant  habits. 
She  used  bad  words;  she  did  not  seem  to  think  it  any 
harm  to  tell  lies;  she  was  not  at  all  neat;  she  was  some- 
times willful  and  disobedient;  she  was  often  careless, 
broke  dishes,  tore  her  clothes,  and  put  things  out  of  order. 
Theso  things  were  a much  greater  trouble  to  Miss  Ken- 
nedy than  Biddy  knew.  Miss  Kennedy  was  SO  good  and 
kind  and  true  that  Biddy’s  faults  grieved  her  much,  and 
carelessness  and  disorder  were  like  pain  to  her,  she  was 
herself  so  neat  and  pure,  like  a tine  w’hite  pearl. 

But  Miss  Kennedy  never  forgot  what  poor  Biddy’s 
life  had  been,  and  Biddy  was  ho  affectionate  and  grateful, 
and  tried  so  hard,  that  Miss  Kennedy  grew  to  love  her 
dearly,  and  little  by  little  Biddy  conquered  her  old  bad 
habits. 

She  did  not  see  much  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  very 
busy,  and  was  away  a great  deal.  When  she  did  see  him, 
he  iiad  always  a kind  word  and  a pleasant  smile  for  her, 
which  made  Biddy  feel  as  if  he  took  care  of  her. 

Charley  had  brought  her  the  doll,  as  Biddy  said  he 
would.  But  she  could  not  rnuke  him  come  within  a block 
of  the  house;  and  when  he  saw  Biddy  so  fresh  and  clean 
in  her  pretty  new  garments,  he  had  blushed  and  run 
away  almost  without  speaking.  She  did  not  see  much  of 
him.  She  met  him  sometimes  when  she  was  out  on  an 
errand.  The  last  time  she  had  seen  him  he  had  looked 
very  much  pleased,  but  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  him 
to  *|>eak  to  her.  She  thought  him  more  bashful  than 
ever. 

Biddy  did  not  forget  Charley,  or  cease  to  wish  he  might 
have  a nice  home  in  the  same  house  with  her;  but  she  was 
kept  so  busy  with  her  easy  but  constant  duties  in  waiting 
upon  Miss  Kennedy,  who  was  also  teaching  her  to  read, 
that  time  flew  very  fast  with  Biddy,  and  it  was  midsum- 
mer when  one  day  she  went  out  on  an  errand,  and — did 
not  come  l)ack ! 

Miss  Kenuedy  waited  and  wondered;  and  when  it  be- 
gan to  grow  dark,  and  Biddy  had  not  come  back,  she  grew 
really  alarmed.  One  of  the  servants  had  been  sent  out 
twice  to  look  for  Biddy,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  just  as  Miss 
Kennedy  was  about  to  send  for  him,  Mr.  Kennedy  came 
in.  As  soon  as  he  learned  the  cause  of  his  sister’s  alarm, 
he  comforted  her  in  the  very  best  way  by  starting  out  to 
search  for  Biddy  himself. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  twenty  steps  before  a boy. 
who  had  watched  him  come  out,  stopped  him.  and  to  his 
great  surprise  gave  him  a message  from  Biddy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  ran  back  and  spoke  with  his  sister,  and 
then  went  quickly  away  with  the  boy  who  had  brought 
Biddy’s  message. 

Now  this  is  what  had  happened. 

After  Biddy  had  done  her  errand,  she  thought,  about 
Charley,  and  felt  a great  wish  to  see  him.  She  was  pret- 
tily dressed,  and  it  came  into  her  head  that  it  would  be  a 


[ grand  thing  if  she  could  walk  by  Mrs.  Brown’s  stand,  and 
see  if  the  old  woman  would  know  her.  For  a long  time 
I after  she  ran  away  from  Mrs.  Brown,  Biddy  had  been 
afraid  to  go  near  her  old  home  for  fear  Mrs.  Brown  might 
( claim  her,  and  perhaps  in  some  way  lie  able  to  hide  her 
from  her  new  friends.  But  she  had  lost  most  of  this  fear, 
l and  now  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  step  up  to  the 
stand  and  buy  something,  and  see  what  the  old  woman 
would  say. 

I The  old  days  when  she  and  Charley  used  to  he  so  much 
together  came  into  Biddy’s  mind  as  she  walked  along, 
swinging  her  parasol.  She  remembered  a great  many  lit- 
tle things  about  him  and  his  quiet  kindnesses  to  her,  which 
she  hod  hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  and  she  thought  with 
i new  pleasure  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  words  to  her  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  passed  her  in  the  hall  as  he  was  going  out, 
and  had  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  said:  “I  think  I 
I shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  Charley  very  soon. 

, Will  you  like  that,  Biddy  ?"  And  Biddy,  as  usual,  when 
her  heart,  was  very  full,  had  not  said  a word.  “ I’ll  tell 
Charley," she  thought  to  herself. 

At  last  when  there  was  only  one  more  block  to  walk 
before  reaching  Mrs.  Brown’s  stall,  and  Biddy  was  just 
I beginning  to  think  about  what  she  should  say  to  the 
I old  woman,  she  noticed  an  unusual  stir  down  the  street. 
People  old  and  young  were  darting  about,  running  around 
i and  forward,  yelling  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  ; and 
t there  was  another  low  hoarse  sound  Biddy  could  not 
make  out.  Nearest  were  some  children  running  in  her 
direction  and  screaming.  Biddy  stopped  near  a pile  of 
empty  boxes.  She  was  full  of  wonder  and  fear.  One  of 
, the  children  was  Charley.  He  saw  Biddy  at  the  same 
■ moment  she  saw  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  flew,  he  came 
toward  her  so  fast.  As  he  came  up  with  her  he  grasped 
her  arms,  turned  her  around,  and  pushed  her  toward  the 
boxes  with  one  quick  movement. 

“Up  wid  ?ee,  Biddy!  Quick — oh,  quick!"  lie  called  to 
her. 

His  white  face  and  his  piercing  cry  made  Biddy  obey 
him  without  a thought  of  asking  why.  She  clutched  at 
the  boxes,  and  scrambled  up,  and  Charley  helped  her  by 
his  hands  and  his  shoulders.  The  boxes  did  not  stand 
even,  and  they  tottered  us  she  climbed,  but  Charley  lean- 
ed his  little  body  against  them,  and  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  held  them  steady.  Biddy  was  not  a moment  too 
quick.  As  she  threw  herself  forward  across  the  topmost 
box,  the  shuttle  and  clatter  of  many  feet  and  the  shouting 
and  screaming  seemed  to  be  all  around  them.  Biddy  could 
not  look  down.  She  was  so  frightened,  and  had  climbed 
so  fast,  she  could  hardly  breathe,  but  she  heard  u snapping 
and  crunching  of  jaws  and  a hoarse  rutt ling  breath  beneath 
her.  She  was  not  able  to  think ; she  only  clung  with  all  her 
might,  so  dizzy  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  and  the  boxes  were 
swimming.  Several  shots  were  fired,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  more  noise  and  confusion  than  before.  Then 
some  one  said. 

*’  Poor  children !" 

Biddy  felt  herself  lifted  down.  She  was  shaking  all 
over.  There  were  a great  many  people  around  her,  but 
they  didn’t  make  so  much  noise  now.  She  heard  some 
one  saying, 

“ It's  Griffiths  blood-hound — a good  dog  enough,  too.  if 
those  idle  scamps  had  let  him  alone.  But  it  wouldn’t 
stand  no  nonsense—  that  sort  of  dog  never  does.  By 
heavens!  it  snapped  that  great  chain  like  a pipe  stem, 
and  was  after  them  like  a tiger  in  no  time!" 

Then  another  voice  said : * 1 Did  you  see  the  little  boy  i 
He’s  almost  the  smallest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw.  But 
, he  was  a hero.  He  saved  the  little  girl’s  life;  he  gave  up 
his  own  for  it.  I saw  and  heard  the  whole  thing  from  the 
, window  overhead  here,  and  I’ll  never  set*  a braver  deed 
, done.  I tell  you,  he’s  a hero;  his  father  can  be  proud  of 
i him." 
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**  Hi*  father!”  Haiti  another  and  rougher  voice.  “ That 
boy  hain't  got  any  one  belongin'  to  him.  Take  a h>ok  at 
his  clothes— what’s  left  of  ’em  from  that  brute’s  tooth ! 
He's  never  had  too  much  to  oat  nor  too  much  to  wear, 
you  kin  just  bet  yer  life  on  that.  But  you’re  right,  mis- 
ter; he  tens  a hero,  an’  no  mistake.  Ho  held  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  an’  with  u grip  like  death,  while  that  dumed  crit- 
ter chawed  up  his  legs.” 

Biddy  was  beginning  to  understand;  so  were  the  oth- 
er children,  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  had  known  and 
laughed  at  and  nicknamed  Charley  all  his  silent,  bashful 
life. 

They  stood  around,  gazing  horror-struck  at  the  dead 
hound  that  lay  just  beyond  the  curb-stone,  and  at  Charley, 
lying  all  mangled  and  perfectly  still  in  the  arms  of  a |m>- 
liceman.  A cart  with  cushions  in  it  hacked  up  to  the  curb, 
and  just  as  the  policeman  was  trying  to  move  Charley  so 
as  to  lay  him  on  the  cushions,  he  moaned  and  o|>ened  his 
eyes.  He  looked  at  the  children.  They  saw  this  look, 
and  crowded  up  to  the  cart,  sobbing. 

One  of  them  exclaimed.  “ Oh,  Charley,  we'll  never  call 
ye  ‘Polly’  no  more!” 

Another  boy  leaned  close  over  Charley,  and  said,  “The 
men  sez  as  ye’re  a real  hem,  Charley;  jist  ye  brace  up!*’ 

A faint  smile  passed  over  Charley's  face.  He  turned 
bis  eyes,  with  the  same  kind,  calm  look  in  them,  among 
the  people,  till  he  saw  Biddy.  Then  the  tired  eyes  flashed 
with  joy.  He  saw  that  she  wax  quite  safe.  He  moved 
his  hand  a little  toward  her.  Her  lips  quivered;  she 
reached  out  her  arms;  and  they  pluced  her  in  the  cart  on 
the  cushions  by  Charley’s  side.  .lust  before  it  started, 


CHARLEY  IN  TUF.  HOSPITAL 


Biddy  asked  the  little  boy  who  bad  last  s]K>ken  to  Char- 
ley to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Kennedy  what  had  happened,  and 
to  say  that  she  should  stay  with  Charley  till  he  got  well. 
When  Mr.  Kennedy  reached  the  hospital,  Biddy  was  cry- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  poor,  brave,  tender, 
bashful  little  Charley  had  got  quite  well,  and  had  gone 
home  to  be  with  his  Father. 

The  shock  and  the  sorrow  of  little  Charley’s  death 
changed  Biddy  very  much.  It  wax  long  before  Mr.  and 
Miss  Kennedy  could  persuade  her  that  she  was  not  to 
blame  for  it.  It  seemed  to  the  poor  child  as  if  she  had 
been  cruel  to  climb  into  safety,  leaving  Charley  to  such  a 
fate.  But  she  had  really  not  been  at  all  to  blame.  She 
had  obeyed  Charley’s  startling  and  earnest  cry,  without 
thinking,  or  even  having  time  to  think,  until  it  wax  too 
late  to  act  in  any  other  way. 

After  a time  the  sharpness  of  this  sorrow  passed  away, 
and  the  thought  of  Charley  became  full  of  comfort  and 
help  to  Biddy.  As  she  grew  older  she  could  understand 
that  if  Charley  had  lived,  he  could  not  have  l>een  very 
happy,  lie  was  so  feeble,  and  shrank  from  people  so  much. 
And  she  could  feel,  if  she  did  not  understand,  that  hix 
death  was  a noble  one.  an  act  of  love  so  simple  and  so 
whole  that  it  was  a gift,  the  gift  of  a gn*at  example,  help- 
ing every  one  who  knew  of  it  to  be  more  brave  and  true. 

Biddy  lived  on  with  the  Kennedvs,  and  she  has  helped 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  time  to  time  to  lind  out  little  children 
as  wretched  as  she  once  was.  In  this  way  she  has ul ready 
been  the  means  of  getting  six  poor  children  into  good 
homes,  where  they  have  a chance  to  learn  liow  to  live. 
8he  remen»l>ers  so  well  her  sad  childhood  that  she  under- 
stands, even  better  than  you  or  I 
would,  how  to  s|>eak  to  and  help 
these  |MM>r  children  when  they 
first  lM*gin  to  do  better,  and  get  so 
discouraged  because  their  old 
bad  habits  pull  them  down,  and 
make  it  hard  for  them  to  do  well. 
Biddy  goes  to  see  them,  and  talks 
with  them  so  kindly,  and  with  so 
much  )»atieuee  and  love,  that 
they  are  comforted  and  ready  to 
try  harder  than  ever.  When  she 
tells  them  that  she  was  once  just 
as  dirty  and  rough  and  naughty 
us  they  have  ever  been,  and  they 
see  how  sweet  and  good  she  lias 
become,  it  fills  them  with  courage 
and  hope.  You  can  very  well 
suppose  that  Biddy  did  not  al- 
ways find  it  an  easy  thing  to 
help  these  children.  Perhaps 
you  think  that,  any  little  girl 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  be- 
ing taken  from  the  street  and  put 
in  a good  and  pleasant  home. 
Biddy  thought  so.  until  she  tried 
to  help  Katy  Regan.  She  was 
the  second  little  girl  Biddy 
found  for  Mr.  Kennedy.  Biddy 
had  known  Katy  Kegan  all  her 
life,  and  liked  her  letter  than 
any  other  little  girl  when  they 
used  to  lie  living  on  the  street. 
Yet  when  Biddy  became  better 
off,  and  tried  to  make  things 
just  as  nice  for  Katy,  that  little 
girl  didn’t  see  it  as  Biddy  did 
at  all.  and  gave  her  more  care 
and  worry  than  all  the  other 
five.  I’ll  tell  you  something 
about  this. 

I TO  UK  CONTlXCKn.] 
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[ AM  THE  HAD  IN  THE  BLUE 
AND  WHITE 

BY  VARY  A.  BAKU. 

I AM  the  lad  in  the  him*  nml  white — 

Siny:  hey!  the  merry  nailer  boy. 

My  head  in  steady,  my  eyes  are  bright 
My  hand  is  ready,  my  step  is  light. 

My  brave  little  heart,  all  right,  all  right— 

Sing  ho!  the  merry  sailor  boy. 

I am  the  lad  iu  the  blue  and  white — 

.Sing  hey!  the  merry  sailor  boy. 

I sit  in  the  shrouds  when  the  soft  winds  blow, 
The  light  waves  rock  me  to  auil  fro ; 

I run  up  aloft  or  down  l»rlow — 

Siug  ho!  the  ready  sailor  bpy. 

I am  the  lad  in  the  blue  and  white — 

Sing  ho!  the  merry  sailor  boy. 

When  the  skies  are  blue  aud  the  sea  is  calm. 
The  air  is  full  of  spice  aud  balm, 

Aud  the  shore  is  set  with  shadowy  palm, 

Ob,  ghul  is  the  merry  sailor  boy ! 

"What  will  you  do  when  the  great  winds  blow? 

What  will  you  do,  my  sailor  boy  T”  — 

When  great  winds  Idow,  and  are  icy  cold, 

Never  you  fear,  for  my  heart  is  bold : 

I’ll  watch  uiy  captaiu,  do  what  I'm  told — 

•Siug  ho!  the  ready  sailor  boy. 

“ If  a foe  should  come — in  such  a plight, 

What  would  you  do,  brave  sailor  lioy  ?" — 
Him  up  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  in  his  sight. 
Stand  by  my  captaiu.  wrong  or  right. 

And  give  the  foe  an  iip-uud-dowu  tight — 

Sing  ho!  the  gallant  sailor  lioy. 

I am  the  lad  iu  the  blue  and  white — 

Sing  hey ! the  merry  sailor  boy. 

I carry  my  country’s  Hag  aud  name; 

1 never  will  do  her  wrong  or  shame; 

I’ll  tight  her  battles  and  share  her  fame — 

Sing  ho!  the  gallant  sailor  boy. 


Wl/A  •pirit  Chas  F.  Ropeb. 
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; fortj.Hve  tn  • great  Bes-Ught  will:  the  ; tail  of  piea*  of  paper  or  ckaii  tit<l  at  interal. 

King*  of  Denmark  an. I Sweden,  King  Olaf  in  a siring  musi  lie  fneuned  a il«  U.tiom  n> 
TrjiigvcMjn  was  romjuerod,  and  is  sat,)  In  I ism  ladance  the  kilo  in  the  wind.  The  length  of 
sprung  ov.  rtsainl  from  the  famous  Lung  Air-  the  tail  depends  on  the  sire  ..f  the  kite. 


l>ott  into  a watery  grave. 


Rf]  V | Hon?  la  a reclpa  that  some  little  girt  u 
-u  w try.  Two  tablc-simniifttl*  miL'ai : non  u 


W . F.  B. — 0.  X,  T.  la  simply  a trude-mark, 
and  stands  for  “ our  new  thread.” 

E.  I/.  C.— There  are  no  many  French  maga- 


UTl » » rtfcd  >r  r>  » inU  A.J  try.  Two  table-mmjiitiila  sugar ; one  table-spoon-  „ — 

Kttktrr  Unwu.  , ,ttl  batter;  one  lable-atkootital  milk ; one  wdl-bwil-  E.  L.  C. — There  are  *o  many  French  maga- 

1 .vu.it  to  tell  JOU  slmit  a pet  eunlrrel  I had.  Mj  “i  n'.mr’^eeh'if.'Ske  1 10?%'  'v™,*.™?  '<  >*  hirti.-ult  to  sav  wliieh  is  the  best 

ivchv  wus  having  ssus  m-os  cut  down,  when  tile  ,lr  m.rnmt  t. > ineasnn.  the  atoms ' Th*s  ^IlC  h’rryt  rir*  1/  m Monjn  has  ;i  ihgh  lit.-rurv 

m rf«*  wSiTSS  Sffi^oSTnS  ££  KSr.*-V!r±;  r,Z,n!T:!fVm:Z  f ^ r'  SP«">’»  .Freneh.and.Eng. 


sjwSittt-j;Th"s  SSiEF 

SShi  ,12  *»■ »»■"««-  1 “"h,",e  » not  “,u" 


pockri.  a ml  forgot  alt  abont  1l  After  a while  he 
{Kit  bin  hand  In  bin  pocket  tor  some  tiling.  and  the 
eqnirrel  bit  him.  We  tamed  It,  and  It  would  nm  all 
over  tlw  tree*  in  the  yard,  until  one  day  Mine  lx*y» 
pawing  by  allot  it,  thinking  It  »m>  wild.  Mv  little 
brother  cried,  and  I came  near  crying  too.  w c bur- 
ied It  In  the  fluwer  garden. 

O'UttLY  B.  lloWABli,  .lex. 


w.«miimi, p.  c.  ” Panucmc  Boys.” — Scliolarehiiw,  subject  to 

In  oqr  parlor  there  I*  a little  monrw  that  lia*  a bole  certain  conditions,  can  lx*  obtained  at  nearly  anv 
one  comer  of  the  itr.  -|.luo-.  Belnrel  ted  It  it  wua  coileiro  in  the  I'nitwH  3 

me  taiue,  amt  would  run  aJl  about  the  room.  I cou<f8°  1,1  ltK  L n,tc<1  States. 


Iced  It  now,  and  it  only  come*  to  get  the  c rumba  1 
put  done  by  It*  hole.  Can  any  one  among  your  cor- 
n»pumienta  tell  me  how  to  tame  it?  E.  L.  M. 


Joroutv  P. — The  longlmw  was  the  English 
iiutionul  weapon  in  early  time*.  It  was  origi- 
“ally  used  by  the  Norse  tribes,  and  was  brought 


I am  nine  yean  old.  I waa  born  In  Boatnn,  but  ” _ „ _ nally  used  bv  the  Norse  tribes  and  vm  hroniri.r 

for  ttm  hret  three  yenre  I have  been  living  on  a furm  ..  Ka»t  iiav»«,  • r . n * a*  «roog»t 

in  Lakeville,  Maaaachuaetio.  There  area  cumber  of  | b*"  ■ rabbit,  kitten,  parrot,  dog,  canary,  and  a ldl°  « »tcn»  harope  by  Kollo,  find  Duke  of 

lake*  nr*r  here,  and  some  of  them  have  long  Indian  pair  of ^ chicken*.  I bad  a crow,  but  it  died.  I have  Normandy,  a direct  ancestor  of  William  the 

name*,  such  a*  Assuwampsett  aud  Uuiiicu*.  You-  a hnrylne-grouinl  for  my  pet*,  and  In  it  iliere  i*  the  ( onqueror  When  the  Norman*  i.w»,iw| 

tcntay’wn*  a warm,  eprii.g-llke  day.  and  I aaw  two  P001*  «*»w.  * banum»,  and  seven  canariea.  / “}™r ' ^ afed  E,,K; 

roblua,  and  1 heard  the  bluebird*  ringing.  I U.  * 7.  , cnm™  thC  long-bow  with  them,  and 


M Mai,*.  | 1 want  to  tell  yot 

I like  Y»VM  Pnrput  very  tnuclu  I have  a rum-  Mtdowiere 

mer-honw,  and  In  the  tmmmer  I found  a little  bum-  ? **”u  brinp 

mliig-blnl,  with  Jl«  wing  broken,  all  Unglod  up  In  onugalt  npata 
tl»c  nimwa  I took  it  into  the  buune, and  fed  II  It  \ ^ 'U,i  U*1'1  *un,el 
nte  sugar  aud  water.  It  had  a fniiny  little  narrow  ■ f.c  dntwa  me  on  r 
longue,  and  It  put  it  out  when  It  ate.  It  lived  In  the  I hitched 

buu*e  twu  day*,  and  then  it  died.  dld  ,l0,1  k,*‘, 

Nkllik  Losor*i.u>w  (8  ycant  nld>.  U|H*  "V-  •*ik1  tbulJ 


- - ■ ■ ! “ theSiaxons  had  no  weapon  bo  powerful,  tlior 

Birr*M.,N*w  Vo.*.  rewdily  adopted  it.  Tlie  proper  length  of  the 

jass,,sia,Ti. ssi*  »«■«-« * ***« «. 

the  boy  who  bring*  tbe  eveulug  paper,  and  lake*  it,  *"'■  height  of  the  archer  who  used  it.  Tlie  tar- 
and  bruit's  it  up  mair*  to  it*,  lie  plays  ljlUe*and-*ock  gest  otic*,  however,  were  six  feet  long  and  ha 

*r\ Il»1'  *|»  I«ph  of  .iic 


My  pai«  told  me  of  a pretty  way  to  designate  tbe 
long  uioutha  from  tlie  abort  one*,  lie  learned  it 


be  «lrawa  mo  on  m>  akato*.  How  fa*t  we  do  go!  ..  i,^,„.  . 1 • , * ,HW? 

One  day  f hitched  blm  to  a alvri  for  the  flret  time,  “lc  l°ngl-8t  Hr  row  * ineuxitrcd  three-  feet, 

and  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  It  He  ran  n which  is  just  a doth  yard.  They  were  there- 
“"**  «*la».jw.a*«.k.a»*  fom  given  tlie  i.ame  of'"cla»li.Tar.i  staft"  The 

u‘  l,,  ,u  * •rrows  were  made  of  oak,  ash,  or  yew.  They 

&•**•».  Ma*vla»».  werv  tipped  with  steel,  and  ortiaiTit-utcd  at  the 
I bail  n pair  of  pet  rabbit*  which  I prized  very  other  end  with  three  gray  goose  feathers,  from 


from  a 111  tie  girl  when  Uc  wa*  travdliiie  In  Oregoo,  I 5nttcl>".,  ^“Pa  d,ldl  • butch  for  them,  aud  Uiey  en-  whence  conic*  the  name  of  'Vruv-cnose  shaft  " 
and  I ibink  a g.md  many  IllUe  reader*  c*r  Yocxo  >')«!  their  home  ver,  much.  I fed  them  with  clover,  tLsuallv  uunliod  to  thoM  arm.*  *I.W. 

Prosuc  might  be  pleaerd  with  it  This  is  the  way : «bt«gc,  aiulapp!^,  8omc-lln»e«  1.  gave  U.cm  a dish  tJt"  f winch  were 

close  your  itaml,  aud  point  out  the  knuckle  of  the  I "we*t  ,n,Jk  ‘odriuk.  They  wens  growing  «o  nice;  i shorter  tliuu  the  doth  yard  iue**urc.  The  ur- 
foredngt-r  lor  January,  and  tlw  deprexrion  between  but  we  bad  au  old  cat  which  1 suppuue  tbought  if  the  row  or  liolt  of  the  erasn  lmw,  or  arltalasL  was 

Hmt  and  Hie  middle  ltnuckl«  for  Krbruary.  The  ™*“S  WT?  •»!  of  tbe  way  she  would  gel  all  I Ik;  I a|w  tinjH'd  With  *(«.]  and  vuriml  in 

middle  knuckle  d.-slgoale*  March,  and  Ihe  next  de-  I ntUk  heiselL  morning  1 fed  them,  and  forgot  . .•  • ttt* 


preMioli  April;  uud  m.  U..  un  xiuail  Auuuur,  i - - — v ••  . 

which  -tand*  lor  July.  Then  go  back  to  rim  lore-  1 namiN)  she  went  down  to  tire  hnich  ai*l  watched  I 
linger  for  Augurt,  mid  pmenud  a*  lx;f<»ro  until  all  tlie  H.em  drink  tla*u  milk.  When  they  bad  fiuiabed,  they  I 


to  the  aiuull  knuckle,  10  kivr  ^Pb»cy  her  milk,  (That  was  Uie  old  cal  s 


cording  to  ihe  size  of  the  cross* how. 


linger  for  August,  mol  jmww^i  a*  before  until  all  the  annk  their  milk.  \v  hen  Uk-» 

mouth*  are  Hunted.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  abort  potiped  iHeir  lillU)  head*  out  betw> 
OIK-.  tail  between  the  linger*,  while  the  knuckles  »Ptney  sprigig  on  tli«m,  and  that  s 
oiutnl  tor  tint  long  ones.  Pukuk  t.-.  liaowx.  poor  ntbult*.  Mauoik  Bbxxin 


rink  tla-lr  milk.  \v  hen  Urey  bad  finished,  they  '*  Stmiiumi  "New  Ynsv  b i,  «...  . 
i their  little  head*  out  between  tlm  hare.  Old  ‘-UMCR,wtf*  ^ > OR*'— « «*  ***? 

*prj||ig  un  them,  ami  that  was  the  I sat  uftuy  Slop  a canary  irotii  moulting.  The  best  way  to 
ibult*.  Mauoik  UziuiiNmiAM  (luyeant).  treat  it  U U>  feed  it  with  nothing  but  fape  aocd 
4 _ , — 77", , «f  throe  tinicA  a week  give  it  n lib  of 

Bcrtlui  A.  F.  saw  the  bluebirds  at  Sag  Harbor,  haitUmUed  egg.  It  should  have  plenty  of  fn-.-li 


cellar,  ami  the  riiigaiur  h.  an  earthen  unk;  bat  . fl  „ ^ “hf  Incked  w,,lon  P*^  morning  a few  drrps  of  ” birtJ  tonic,”  which  can 
wbm  it  came  whiter  he  put  that  lu  the  cellar  loo,  in  **ies.  U.  T.  Mason  says  he  found  tlie  " pussies”  ! be  purelniscd  at  i nv  bird  store  Do  ikd  Lan*' 

it  tight  box  with  air-bole*.  .Some  time  afterward  be  in  Medway,  Massachusctt*.  a*  earlv  as  Januan'  ; the  cage  in  a verv  liot  room  ° 

went  to  look  at  the  turue  and  tbe  altlgatur,  and  they  jg  but  Ih>  iwriMtorf  r«  rniuirt  ' 

bml  IhiIIi  disappeared.  Where  do  ytrn  think  they  I but  he  ucglecUdl  loreport  them.  


moming  a few  drops  of  '•  bird  tonic,”  which  cat 


could  have  gone  ? 


Eatk  Williamson. — Your  letter  was  very 
Leon  M.  F.— If  you  dutnpeu  the  skin  under  gratifying.  Tell  you*  little  friend  Madeleine 


1 , D.««a  sr..5«,T*^«-A«i.  >>^*r,  t».  the  feathers  Willi  water,  aud  sprinkle  oti  it  a we  would 

v,  -■I.!  “«>«  “r'J  1'“'-™-'  riptor.jSu,  pigrwvu  wUl  f~m  her. 

the  way.  ao  I caji  not  go  to  school  now.  hut  I will  go  probably  be  relieved. 


e would  be  glad  to  receive  a French  letter 


in  the  spring.  So  mi-  of  our  ffcmcrs  are  la  full  hloum, 
mill  the  weather  Is  very  pleasant.  Hut  we  had  a 
anon  *atonn  lu*t  week,  mid  I enjoyed  It  mi  much  ! 


Favor*  are  mriveti  from  Mcltitew  Laflfii,  Clyde  I*. 
Kimball,  Julia  W.,  Florence  L».«  Nettle  l>eani*tiiii 


t Ww,n.  ..... . Hindus  tan.  Selim  succeeded  hi*  father  iu  Ittrift. 

I know  aoiiM-  little  girl*  wbo  live  hi  (lie  country.  i , , . , , . . ' : 

They  act  a little  Uiblc  in  the  yard,  and  put  on  it  tin  **1)d  Wtte  »«»«*«»«»  kliuMn  us  Jehanghir,  or 

rlisliue  with  chicken  food  in  them.  Then  Urey  ring  '"Conqueror  of  the  World.”  In  the  early  part 

a,,d  the  chicken*  have  hyirnivl  to  come  of  his  r«;ign  Selim  was  intemperate  and  erud, 

and  aland  round  the  fable  and  eat.  IT  a chicken  i...,  P>  * , ..  , v-  * 

hop*  on  the  table,  it  is  not  allowed  to  cat  any  more,  ,ut  , *7  * ® mai  riaSt!  w dn  tbe  benutilul  Nour- 
and  in  this  way  they  are  taught  to  behave  very  maliiil  Ins  conduct  greatly  improved.  Her  in* 

M,cc*y-  Sanut  flue  nee  over  her  husband  was  verv  great.  He  | „ .-.t  - -r  r 

• — A— •»*  tat  —a « 

1 am  u mile  Norwegian  girl,  though  I wit  t«»n»  in  ^afl  “V  WtiwnUnanr  and  acetjinpUslied  woman,  M hillock,  thmlon  Shelby, Subscriber."  Henry  J. 

America.  I am  twelve  vt«r*  old.  Not  all  the  Nor-  *'er  advice  was  alwuya  wixe  it nd  judicious.  Je.  i-,  Aiarv,  Sndk'f  EL  Alien  l it-hing,  Hnuwt  H.  Alhn. 

w.-glaa  ship*  in  which  Iwlf  Ericoaon  and  hi*  com-  hatigfjir  died  in  1*27,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  I 8 aii!,,  \ " iia.iivK'1!' ^ 177  I- A.,  Lillie  V. 

sx:,v -U'JZ’WZfSSZ-r. -Zt.  I Sr.?S?MW‘!Awi.M,tataW 

P W.IT.K  No.  14,  fur  one  of  tlicin  had  sixty  men  uud  zobe,  WliuSe  l.wauliful  daughter,  Lallit  Kookh,  is  i 
®ve  women  on  board.  Some  of  the  ancient  Norwa-  the  heroine  of  Moorr’s  piwiu.  Tlie  historical  ! 

,VI’  «. 

OriMaii  lMH{tr  (tb*  Ixntg  Sk-rp*-i»t>,  a larg«*  and  hand-  X4-'ry  HMjagre,  but  a few  glimpses  mto  her  life  i 


DougluM,  1 la  uie  II.,  Kotwu  A.  A.,  Herbert  U.  .Stafl 
ford,  Clark  io  W.  Lodnmod,  Dwlgit  ItugRles. 

Correct  answer*  to  puxxh*  are  received  from  Anna 
and  Charl-s  O Lulu  Pearce,  S.  CJ.  Hoaeulwum,  U 
Mahler,  K.  M.  IVvoe,  U.  W.  I Ian  net,  llarry  Austin, 

!•  V '.'ImmIi  i.  .... v ii>  ...  ..  . . 


un  Shuh  Ji'luui,  who  wits  the  father  of  An  rung-  [ Clara  15.  C-Vliiwie  15. 


very  meagre,  but  a few  glimpses  into  her  life  j 


rotm;  riiip  width  belonged  to  King  Ulal  Tfyggveaoii.  a«(  given  in  the  notes  tu  the  “Vale  of  Cash- 

I“«“‘  wl'lclv  tom*.,1  III.  vrv.u.J  th,  |M  >ton  ill  l*illa 


when  tbe  riiip  wa*  being  built  mt  a*nr«st  IDf  feet. 

Tbe  ablp  ouTitri  n crew  of  more  than  flho  men.  It  , 

was  Lcit  Ericsson,  not  (Haf  Kricwnm,  who  nailed  to  I W.  Clarence.— To  make  a kite,  the  sticks  I My  4,*  *.  W^U.  sll^ariio 

^ mer  c*.  E.  raU8t  |in,t  ^ tjghilj  mid  firmly  together  in  ] Sj  whole  Wa  city  In  Euw 

Tryggvoson,  who  reigned  in  Norway  a.h,  99B>  I the  centre.  A siring  is  then  put  round  the  out-  — — 

1000,  hud  -hips  whic  h were  the  wonder  of  the  | ride.  The  end  of  each  stick  should  tic  notched  * 

North.  Ills  largest  wur  idiip  whs  the  Long  Scr-  ( Ut  hold  the  string  in  place.  The  |ui[R-r,  which  K measure  of  T**r  Vi  v *°J 
/***,  supposed  to  lx*  of  the  size  of  it  frigate  of  1 should  be  thin  and  tough, is  now  pasted  on.  A speaker.  ACJew1rittprophcv 


Tryggvcwon,  who  reigned  in  Norway  a.p,  11115— 
D)00,  had  -hips  which  were  the  wonder  of  the 


Now  1. 

M'MKHUUt.  Oil  iKAt'E. 

I am  comiMwed  *if  U letter*. 

My  »,  l«,  T i*  h tavern. 

My  13, 14  I*  n heap. 

My  0,  7,  s i«  hii  Insect. 

M>  ll,  lb,  14  Isa  unit. 

My  1,t5.4,ft  I*  to  throw. 

My  4,  X,  to,  a,  14,  8 is  a short  poem. 

My  wbule  i«  a cily  In  Europe.  ("it reran  B.  P. 


nledictlon.  A public 
A Wcll-kutivru  liquid. 
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A nobleman.  A town  in  Texna.  Answer.— Two  I 
famous  painter*.  Ciiaxlu  L.  B. 

No.  a. 

■ mail  a. 

My  first  i*  in  liarn,  lint  not  in  abed. 

My  MH'ond  I*  In  green,  hut  not  in  red. 

My  third  la  in  atone,  hut  not  in  brick. 

My  (on rlh  in  in  branch,  lint  not  in  stick. 

My  (Util  I*  In  hml,  hut  not  In  furl. 

My  whole  is  aomrthlng  goad  to  cat.  Mart. 

No.  4. 

word  eqrARK. 

First,  not  colii.  Second,  a surface.  Third-  true. 
Fourth,  miKDllM.  M.  L. 

No.  A 

ICMttlCIL  nUARAOR. 

I am  composed  uf  39  Iriicr*. 

My  13, 99,  H,  19  a wild  animal. 

My  9,  3, 21  I*  a tree. 

My  t»,  R,».  1*  is  not  hard. 

My  l*t  3, 6 is  what  we  all  Rinat  do. 

My  98,  14, 11  la  what  moat  all  of  us  can  do. 

My  4, 93, 29, 2 la  n number. 

My  7.  90.  18  la  a large  body  o(  water. 

My  9*.  97.  18,  IS,  3,  21  la  a achool-hook. 

My  39. 94.  S,  10.  IQ,  19  la  a ruler  of  a country. 

My  1, 8,  tri  la  an  adverb. 

My  9b,  I ft,  30, 31  la  need  for  aeaaoninsr. 

My  whole  la  a proved*.  Mart  E.  N.  (9  year*).  ' 

No.  A 

ni  a mom  n i-tzzlr. 

A consonant.  A tribe  of  Indiana.  A long-legged 
bird.  A period  of  time,  A consonanL 

K.  H.  C.  M.  1 

ANSWERS  TO  FI  ZZLES  IS  SO.  1A 
No.  L Cbarle*  Dickens. 

No.  9.  HAIL 

ANNA 
I N N K 
LAST 

No.  3.  Bryant. 

No.  4.  Bonaparte. 

No.  & B H L 

E br  O 
R tlur  N 
L e*  D 
I ndlg  O 
N b N 
Berlin.  London. 


BBOKca  mists. 

Scold,  cold,  old.  Trice,  rice.  Ice. 

Skate,  Kate,  nte.  f'raali,  rash,  n»h. 

Brink,  rink.  Ink.  Sledge,  lodge,  edge. 
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FREDERICK  BLUME,  8«I  Rroiulwnv. 


Tlie  Chilli’s  Hook  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  School* : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ere  and  Tmhrm  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts, 
Part  I.  Plant*.  Purt  II.  Animal*.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  31 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  63  cent*;  Part  II.,  66  cents;  Part 
III.,  66  cent*. 

A beautiful  and  uacful  work.  It  present*  n general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  wune 
time  to  fumiah  him  with  accurate  ami  important 
acientifle  Information.  While  the  work  in  well 
suited  an  a clone-book  for  school*.  it*  fresli  and 
simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a great  fuvorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Paris  of  this  book  can  lie  had  in  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  desire  It.  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  is  to  be  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  schools. 
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The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
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With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  Harrison  Wkul 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 
Stkixlk,  Overbeck,  Veit,  Sciinorr,  Ac. 

The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fit  Mr*. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty -one  Illustration!*  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 
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Character. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  1 2mo, 

Cloth,  $1  00. 

It  la,  in  design  and  execution,  more  like  hla  " Self- 
Help"  ihuu  any  of  hi*  oilier  works.  Mr.  Smile*  at* 
ways  writes  pleasantly,  but  be  write*  beat  when  he 
is  telling  anecdotes,  and  using  them  to  enforce  n 
moral  that  he  1*  too  wise  to  preach  about,  al though 
he  la  not  afraid  to  state  it  plainly.  By  mean*  of  it 
‘•Self-Help”  at  once  became  a standard  book,  and 
•* Character " la,  In  its  way,  quite  a*  good  aa  “Self- 
Help."  It  is  a wonderful  storehouse  of  anccd-.ti-* 
nud  biographical  Illustrations.— Examiner,  Loudon. 


Self-Help. 

Self-Help;  with  Illustrations  of  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel 
Smile*.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. )2rno,  Cloth,  J>1  00. 

The  writings  of  Samuel  Nmllca  are  a valunble  old 
in  the  education  of  boys.  Ilia  style  seems  to  hove 
been  constructed  entirely  for  their  tastes ; bis  topics 
are  admirably  selected,  and  hla  mode  of  communi- 
cating excellent  lessons  of  enterprise,  truth,  and 
seir- reliance  might  be  called  insidious  and  ensnar- 
ing if  these  words  did  not  convey  an  idea  which  1» 
only  applicable  to  leftftona  of  an  oppoaite  character 
and  tendency  Unght  lu  the  same  attractive  style. 

The  popularity  of  this  book,  “Self-Help^"  abroad 
has  made  it  a powerfftl  Instrument  of  good,  and 
many  nu  English  boy  has  risen  from  its  perusal  de- 
termined that  hla  life  will  be  monlded  after  that  of 
some  of  those  act  before  him  iu  this  volume.  It 
was  written  for  the  youth  of  another  country,  but 
Its  wealth  of  Instruction  has  been  recognized  by  it* 
translation  Into  more  than  one  Enropean  language, 
and  it  i*  not  too  much  to  predict  for  It  a popularity 
among  American  boya.— -V.  )'.  World. 

Thrift. 

Thrift.  By  Samukl  Smile*.  12rao,  Cloth, 

$1  DO. 

The  mechanic,  farmer,  apprentice,  clerk,  merchant, 
and  a large  circle  of  readers  outside  of  these  classes 
will  find  in  the  volume  a wide  range  of  couosel  and 
advice,  presented  in  perepiruons  language,  and 
marked  throughout  by  vigorous  good  sense;  and 
who,  while  deriving  from  It  usefal  lessons  for  the 
guidance  of  their  personal  affairs,  will  also  lie  im- 
bibing valuable  Instruction  lu  an  important  branch 
of  political  economy.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed 
lu  the  bauds  of  all  our  youth— especially  those  who 
expect  to  be  merchnnU,  artisans,  or  farmers.—  Chris- 
tian I ntellif fencer,  N.  Y. 

In  this  nseful  and  sensible  work,  which  should  tie 
In  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  readers,  especially  of 
those  whose  mean*  are  slender,  the  author  doc* 
for  private  economy  what  Smith  nud  Iticardo  and 
Bast  In t have  d*n»e  for  national  economy.  *'•  The 
one  step  which  separates  civilization  from  savagery 
—which  renders  civilization  possible— i»  labor  done 
in  excess  of  immediate  necessity.  • • • Tto  inculcate 
tbla  most  necessary  nnd  most  homely  of  all  virtues-, 
we  have  met  with  uo  better  teacher  than  this  book. 

— *V.  V,  World. 

ralillsked  by  HARPER  ft  BROTHER*.  New  York. 

tW“  seat  by  *imi(7,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
Un  ited  State",  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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to  look  like  a jacket,  an<l  hide  the  doubled- up  fingers.  Make 
two  little  mittens,  ami  two  little  Nockn  with  stuffed  toes,  re- 
niembcring  to  stuff  one  sock  higher  than  the  other,  as  your  fore- 


finger in  shorter  than  your  middle 
linger,  and  you  want  your  dancer  to 
have  both  legs  the  same  sire.  Aft  - 
er  dressing  up  your  huud  to  your 
satisfaction,  paint  on  the  hack  of  the  wrist  a face  with  wa  tor- 
colon,  mixing  a little  gum  with  them  if  they  will  not  “lay,”  and 
the  little  Spaniard  is  ready  to  dance  us  long  as  it  pleases  you. 


CHARADE. 

My  whole  most  mischievous  appears; 

Vet,  if  I you  offend. 

Cut  oil'  my  first,  and  swiftly  will 
You  bring  me  to  my  cud. 


fPHE  object  of  this  game  is  to  discover  from  what  prehistoric 
X animal  you  are  descended.  You  select  any  one  of  the  num- 
bers, and  follow  the  line  to  which  it  belongs  with  the  point  of  n 
pencil  to  the  other  end,  and  then'  you  will  find  your  original 
ancestor,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  may  prove  1 
to  be  u buttertly.  or  it  may  prove  to  be  a goose. 


THE  LITTLE  SPANISH  DANCER. 

THIS  lively  little  fellow  is  very  cosily  mode.  Take  an  old  f 
kid  glove  and  cut  oil  the  fingers — this  is  for  the  foundation. 
Upon  it  you  may  sew  any  bits  of  bright  silk  or  cloth  you  like 


Freed  from  my  last,  I’m  gayly  off. 

Yet  would  you  ine  detain ; 

Cut  off  my  lust,  ami,  lo!  for  time 
Without  end  I'll  remain. 

My  first  the  teamster  names  his  nag 
That  helps  to  draw  the  load, 

As  toward  my  last  their  journey  tends 
Along  the  country  maid. 

When,  eagerly,  wo  are  my  find. 

My  lost  to  then  pursue, 

We're  anxious  most  to  shun  my  whole, 
While  yet  my  whole  we  do. 


SPRING  SPORTS-TWO  EPISODES  OP  ' 
Inthutiii  Oii>  G«JtT.  **IIa!  lu!  hell  nilao!" 


TOP-TIME." 
DiKirmn  Oli>  Oixt. 


Oh!  oh!  he  haa  hit!" 
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FRANK  MEETS  WITH  AN  ACC  IDENT. 
tB.jrnn  in  No.  19  of  Htirn'i  Yorva  Pktik,  March  9.  j 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

21  £rnc  Slorn. 

Br  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

Chapter  II. 


THE  FURNAC  E-ROOM. 


HAD  Frank  lain  awake  he  would  have  seen  a on 
rious  sight;  for  there  are  few  more  picturesque 
scenes  than  the  “forecastle  interior"  of  an  ocean 
steamer  at  night,  lit  by  the  lit fn  1 gleam  of  its  swing- 
ing lamp.  This  grim-looking  man.  fumbling  in  his 
breaat  a*  if  for  the  ever- ready  knife  or  pistol,  must  Is* 
dreaming  of  some  desperate  struggle  bv  his  set  teeth 
and  hard  breathing.  That  huge  scar  on  the  face  of 
the  gaunt,  sallow  iigure  beside  him.  whose  soiled  red 
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shirt  and  matted  board  would  just  suit  the  foreground  j 
of  a Nevada  stilly,  might  tell  a strange  tale.  That  hand- 
some, statuesque  countenance  yonder,  again,  faultless  hut 
for  the  sinister  gleam  of  its  restless  eyes — what  can  it  lie 
doing  among  these  coarse,  uncultivated  men,  not  one  of 
whom  can  tell  why  they  should  all  shrink  from  it  as  they 
do  t What  a study  for  a pirate  any  artist  might  make  out 
of  this  shaggy,  black-haired  giant,  whose  lion-like  head  is 
hanging  over  the  side  of  his  hunk!  His  weather-beaten 
face  looks  hard  as  a pine  knot;  but  a child  would  run  to 
him  at  once,  recognizing,  with  its  own  unerring  instinct, 
the  tender  heart  hidden  beneath  that  rough  outside.  Next 
to  him  lies  a trim,  slender  lad,  who  looks  as  if  he  knew 
more  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  of  reefing  and  splicing,  and 
whose  curly  brown  head  some  fond  mother  has  doubtless 
caressed  many  a time;  yet  here  he  is,  an  unknown  sailor 
before  the  mast,  with  all  his  gifts  wasted,  aud  doomed  per- 
haps to  sink  lower  still. 

But  these  are  the  exceptions;  the  majority  are  sailors 
of  the  ordinary  type,  careless,  light-hearted,  improvident, 
never  looking  beyond  the  present  moment — content  to 
accept  the  first  job  that  44  turns  up,'*  and  quite  satisfied 
with  a day’s  food  and  a shirt  to  their  backs.  Some  are 
coiled  up  on  lockers  and  spare  sails,  others  sleeping  off 
their  last  night's  “ spree”  on  the  bare  planks,  and  rolling 
over  and  over  with  every  plunge  of  the  vessel. 

Whew!  what  a stream  of  cold  air  comes  rushing  down 
the  hatchway,  as  it  opens  to  let  in  the  deck  watch,  glad 
enough  to  get  below  again  out  of  the  cold  and  wet!  Their 
shouts,  as  they  dash  the  brine  from  their  beards  and  jack- 
ets, and  chaff  the  comrades  who  are  unwillingly  turning 
out  to  relieve  them,  arouse  Frank,  who  for  a moment  can 
hardly  make  out  where  he  is.  Then  it  all  flashes  upon 
him,  and  he  44  tumbles  up,”  and  goes  on  deck. 

Certainly,  if  any  one  ever  could  feel  dismal  at  sea,  it 
would  be  during  the  hour  before  dawn,  the  most  cheer- 
less and  uncomfortable  of  the  whole  twenty-four.  After 
spending  the  night  in  a lively  game  of  cup  and  ball,  with 
yourself  for  the  ball,  and  an  amazingly  hard  wooden 
bunk  for  the  cup,  you  crawl  on  deck,  bruised  and  aching 
from  top  to  toe.  While  gazing  upon  the  inspiring  land- 
scape of  gray  fog  and  slaty  blue  sea,  you  suddenly  feel  a 
stream  of  cold  water  splashing  into  your  boots,  while  an  ( 
unfeeling  sailor  gruffly  asks  “why  in  thunder  you  can't  j 
git  out  o’  the  way  ?”  Springing  hastily  aside,  you  break 
your  shins  over  a spar  which  seems  to  have  been  put  there 
on  purpose,  and  get  up  only  to  be  instantly  thrown  down 
again  by  a lee  lurch  of  the  ship,  amid  the  derisive  laughter 
of  the  deck  watch.  Meanwhile  a shower  of  half-melted 
snow  insinuates  itself  into  your  eyes,  and  up  your  sleeves, 
and  down  the  back  of  your  neck;  and  all  this,  joined  to  ( 
the  agonizing  thought  that  it  will  be  at  least  two  hours 
before  you  can  get  any  breakfast,  sj>eedily  fills  you  with  a 
rooted  hatred  of  everything  and  everybody  on  board  the 
ship. 

Well  might  poor  Frank,  contrasting  his  dismal  sur- 
roundings witli  the  comfortable  rooms  and  piping-hot 
breakfasts  of  his  forsaken  home,  begin  to  think  that  he 
luul  made  a fool  of  himself.  But  he  choked  down  the 
feeling  as  unworthy  of  a man,  and  tried  to  turn  his 
thoughts  by  watching  the  two  quartermasters  at  the  wheel, 
who  were  straining  every  muscle  to  keep  the  ship’s  head 
to  the  mountain  waves  that  hurst  over  the  bow  every  mo- 
ment with  the  shock  of  a battering-ram. 

Breakfast  came  at  last,  hut  was  not  very  satisfactory 
when  it  did.  The  old  Baying  of  “*  salt-horse  and  hard- 
tack” exactly  described  the  food;  and  Frank,  eating  with 
one  hand  while  clinging  desperately  to  the  long  narrow 
table  with  the  other,  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  keeping 
his  knife  from  running  into  his  eye,  and  himself  from  go- 
ing head  over  heels  on  the  floor.  At  every  plunge  below 
the  water-line  the  mess-room,  already  dim  enough,  be- 


came almost  dark,  while  the  faces  of  the  men  looked  as 
green  and  ghastly  as  a band  of  demons  in  a pantomime. 
And,  to  crown  all,  one  of  Frank’s  neighbors  suddenly  sent 
a tremendous  splash  of  grease  right  over  him,  coolly  re- 
marking, 

44  Now,  Greeny,  you  won't  get  hurt  if  you  fall  over- 
board—ile  calms  the  water,,  you  know.” 

At  which  all  the  rest  laughed,  and  Frank  felt  worse 
than  a murderer. 

Breakfast  over,  our  hero  was  “told  off”  to  go  below 
with  the  firemen.  Down  he  went,  through  one  narrow 
hole  after  another,  past  deck  after  deck  of  iron  grating — 
down,  down,  down — till  at  last,  as  he  emerged  from  a 
dark  passageway,  a very  startling  scene  burst  upon  him. 

Along  either  side  of  a long  narrow  passage  (the  iron  walls 
of  which  sloped  inward  overhead)  gaped  a row  of  huge 
furnace  mouths,  sending  out  a quivering  glare  of  intense 
j heat,  increased  by  the  mounds  of  red-hot  coals  that  heaped 
the  iron  floor.  Amid  this  chaos,  several  huge  black  fig- 
ures, stripped  to  the  waist,  and  with  wet  clotlis  around 
their  sooty  faces,  were  flinging  coal  into  the  furnaces,  or 
stirring  the  fires  with  long  iron  rakes — now  standing  out 
gaunt  and  grim  in  the  red  blaze,  now  vanishing  into  the 
eddies  of  hissing  steam  tossed  about  by  the  stream  of 
cold  air  from  the  funnel-like  “wind-sail”  serving  as  a 
ventilator. 

A shovel  was  thrust  into  Frank  Austin's  hand,  and  he 
was  set  to  keep  the  doorway  clear  of  the  coal  that  came 
tumbling  into  it  from  the  bunkers  where  the  coal-heavers 
were  at  work.  In  this  way  he  labored  till  noon,  and  then, 
with  blistered  hands  and  aching  bock,  crawled  up  the  iron 
ladder,  worn  out,  grimy,  and  half  dazed,  to  his  dinner. 

But  what  a dinner  for  Christmas-day ! No  appetizing 
turkey  and  plum-pudding,  eaten  in  the  midst  of  loving 
faces  and  merry  talk  and  laughter;  nothing  but  coarse 
salt-junk  and  hard  ship-biscuit,  hastily  snatched  among 
rough,  unsympathetic  men,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared 
anything  about  him.  And  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
back  again  to  his  weary  toil  in  the  coal  bunker,  which 
was  fated,  however,  to  be  cut  short  in  a way  that  he  little 
expected. 

For  a time  lie  worked  away  manfully;  but  the  heat  of 
the  room  and  the  monotony  of  his  occupation  combined 
to  make  him  careless.  Little  by  little  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered away  to  his  pleasant  home  beside  the  Hudson,  and 
the  little  garden  patch  where  he  used  to  work,  and  the 
cozy  fire,  in  the  ashes  of  which  he  aud  his  brothers  roasted 
their  chestnuts,  and — 

44  Look  out  there !” 

The  warning  cry  came  too  late.  There  was  a sudden 
shock — a deafening  crash  — and  poor  Frank  was  seen 
lying  on  his  back  senseless  and  half  buried  beneath  the 
huge  heap  of  coal  that  blocked  the  doorway. 

[to  bc  costinthd.] 

WHAT  TI1E  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
PLAYED  TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 

BY  HATTIE  B.  CRAFTS. 

DO  you  ever  think  about  the  little  boys  and  girls  who 
lived  so  long  ago  ? Well,  in  the  celebrated  country 
of  Greece  they  were  as  fond  of  sports  os  children  of  the 
present  day,  only  they  had  not  so  many  wonderful  toys 
made  for  them  as  are  manufactured  now.  But  could  we 
look  back  upon  them  at  some  of  their  sports,  we  should 
j find  them  very  happy  children,  and  it  might  surprise  you 
to  know  how  many  games  have  been  played  century  after 
| century,  and  are  still  played  and  enjoyed  to-day. 

The  babies  hud  their  rattles  and  bright-colored  balls, 
the  children  their  hoops  and  balls,  aud  what  we  call 
44  Blindman’s-buff”  was  a favorite  game  among  them. 
Perhaps  you  know  about  the  old  giaut  Polyphemus,  who 
was  master  of  a race  of  one-eyed  giants,  and  who  devoured 
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the  Greeks  that  were  round  his  cave,  until  they  succeeded 
in  putting  out  his  eye,  and  how  he  still  groped  around 
and  endeavored  to  lind  them,  but  in  vain.  Well,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Greece  used  to  represent  this  Story  by  this 
very  game  of  “ Blindman’s-buff.”  The  one  blindfolded 
was  called  Polyphemus,  and  the  others  would  hide  and 
pretend  they  were  the  Greeks  whom  he  was  to  find.  An- 
other way  of  playing  this  game  was  for  the  children  to 
run  round  about  the  blindfolded  person,  and  one  of  them 
touch  him.  If  he  could  tell  correctly  who  it  was,  the  two 
exchanged  places. 

In  Athens,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns  as  well,  you 
might  almost  any  day  see  a whole  group  of  children  hop- 
ping along  on  one  foot,  as  though  the  other  was  hurt ; but, 
no,  it  was  only  for  the  fun,  as  every  child  of  every  nation 
knows,  of  seeing  who  could  hop  the  farthest.  Sometimes 
one  boy  would  be  allowed  the  use  of  both  his  feet,  and  the 
others  would  try  to  overtake  him  by  hopping  on  only  one 
foot,  and  for  those  who  could  do  this  it  was  accounted  a 
great  victory. 

In  one  of  their  games  they  set  up  a stone,  called  the 
Dior®,  and  each  of  the  players  was  to  stand  at  a certain 
distance  from  it,  and  in  turn  throw  stones  at  it.  But  the 
one  who  missed  had  rather  a difficult  task  to  perform,  for 
the  rule  of  the  game  was  that  he  must  be  blindfolded  and 
carry  the  successful  player  round  on  his  back  until  he 
could  go  directly  from  the  standing-point  to  the  Dioroe. 
A sport  not  requiring  quite  so  much  skill,  and  one  which 
many  of  you  have  perhaps  practiced,  consisted  in  setting 
a stick  upright  in  the  soil  wherever  it  was  loose  and  moist, 
and  trying  to  dislodge  it  by  throwing  other  sticks  at  it, 
keeping,  of  course,  at  a certain  distance. 

Who  will  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  games  played 
by  a ring  of  children  running  about  one  in  the  centre  ? 
There  must  be  a wonderful  charm  about  them,  so  much 
are  they  played  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  every  country. 
Whether  little  Sallie  Waters  had  her  origin  in  Greece  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  we  do  know  that  games  were 
played  in  a similar  manner.  Here  are  some,  enjoyed  es- 
pecially by  the  boys.  One  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  and 
the  others,  forming  themselves  into  a ring,  ran  round 
him,  one  of  them  hitting  him  as  they  went;  if  the  boy 
in  the  centre  could  seize  upon  the  one  who  struck  him, 
the  captive  took  his  place.  This  did  very  well  for  the 
smaller  boys,  but  the  older  ones  liad  an  arrangement 
a little  in  advance  of  it.  The  one  in  the  centre  was  to 
move  about  with  a pot  on  his  head,  holding  it  with  his  left 
hand,  and  the  others,  running  around,  would  strike  him 
and  cry,  44  Who  has  the  pot  ?”  To  which  he  replied,  “ I, 
Midas,"  trying  all  the  time  to  reach  one  of  them  with  his 
foot,  and  the  first  one  touched  was  obliged  to  carry  the 
pot  in  his  turn. 

One  of  their  most  interesting  games,  and  one  which  you 
■would  all  enjoy,  was  the  twirling  of  the  ostrakon.  A line 
was  drawn  on  the  ground,  and  the  group  of  boys  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties.  A small  earthenware  disk,  hav- 
ing one  side  black  and  the  other  white,  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  each  party  chose  a side,  black  or  white.  It 
was  then  twirled  along  the  line,  the  one  throwing  it  cry- 
ing, “Night,  or  day,"  the  black  side  representing  night,  and 
the  white  day.  The  party  whose  side  came  up  was  called 
victorious,  and  ran  after  the  others,  who  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  one  first  caught  was  styled  “ass,"  and  was 
obliged  to  sit  down,  the  game  proceeding  without  him. 
And  so  it  was  continued  until  the  whole  number  were 
caught.  This  was  excellent  exercise,  and  often  played  by 
the  hour  together. 

A favorite  game  among  the  girls  was  played  with  five 
little  balls  or  pebbles.  They  would  toss  them  into  the  air, 
and  endeavor  to  catch  many  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or 
between  the  fingers.  Of  course  some  of  them  would  oft- 
en fall  to  the  ground;  but  these  they  were  allowed  to 
pick  up,  provided  they  did  so  with  the  fingers  of  the  same 


hand  on  which  the  others  rested,  which  required  consider- 
able skill.  The  French  girls  have  a very  pretty  game  of 
this,  which  is  played  with  five  little  glass  balls. 

We  must  not  omit  the  ancestors  of  Punch  and  Judy, 
who  lived  in  these  early  times,  though  probably  under 
different  names.  But  however  they  were  called,  they 
were  just  as  queer-looking  a family;  and  their  arms  would 
move,  their  shoulders  shrug,  their  eyes  roll,  and  their  feet 
cut  as  strange  capers  as  those  of  their  descendants ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  afforded  the  little  ones,  and  perhaps  some 
older  persons,  as  much  pleasure  then  as  now. 

GARDEN-LORE. 

Every  child  who  has  gardening  tools 
Should  learn  by  heart  these  gardening  rules: 

He  who  owns  a gardening  spade 

Should  be  able  to  dig  the  depth  of  its  blade ; 

He  who  owns  a gardening  rake 

Should  know  what  to  leave  and  what  to  take; 

Ho  who  owns  a gardening  hoe 

Must  be  sure  how  be  means  his  strokes  to  go; 

But  he  who  owns  a gardening  fork 
May  make  it  do  all  the  other  tools’  work; 

Though  to  shift,  or  to  pot,  or  annex  what  yon  can, 

A trowel’s  the  tool  for  child,  woman,  or  man. 


THE  ROBBER  BLUEBIRD. 

BY  A LITTLE  GIRL. 

ONCE  upon  a time  there  lived  in  a beautiful  house  two 
little  brothers,  called  John  and  Harry,  and  they  were 
almost  always  very  good  boys. 

But  one  day  they  got  angry  at  each  other,  and  they  look- 
ed just  like  two  turkey-gobblers,  their  faces  were  so  ml, 
and  they  blustered  about  so.  John  declared  that  he  would 
thrash  Harry;  and  Harry  made  faces  at  John,  and  dared 
him  to  fight. 

What  do  you  think  all  the  quarrel  was  about  ? Why, 
nothing  but  a little  piece  of  cake  that  the  cook  had  given 
to  Harry.  Now  just  as  they  were  going  to  strike  one  an- 
other, they  saw  a beautiful  bluebird,  with  a lovely  crest 
upon  its  head,  fly  down  into  the  yard  and  pick  up  a large 
worm. 

He  was  just  going  to  fly  off  with  it,  when  another  bird, 
just  like  himself,  dived  down  and  tried  to  take  the  worm 
from  the  one  that  had  first  found  it. 

Before  the  two  brothers  could  say  a word,  the  birds  were 
flying  at  each  other,  and  tearing  off  their  beautiful  crests 
and  coats. 

Harry  and  John  stood  watching  them,  and  quite  forgot 
that  they  had  a fight  on  hand  of  their  own. 

Just  as  the  naughty  bird  that  was  trying  to  rob  his 
brother  bluebird  had  seized  the  worm,  and  was  about  to 
fly  away  with  it,  there  was  a sudden  rush  and  flash,  and 
Pussy  Cat  ran  under  the  house  with  the  wicked  little 
robber  tight  between  her  teeth. 

Then  the  other  bird,  trembling  with  fear,  flew  up  into 
a tree  to  rest. 

"Oh,  John!”  cried  Harry,  “just  think  if  that  had  boon 
you  and  me,  and  a lion  had  come  and  carried  one  of  us  off, 
and  ate  us  up  tM 

“Only— only  it  would  not  have  been  you,  Harry.  He 
would  have  carried  me  off,  because  it  was  I began  the 
quarrel.  Cook  gave  you  the  cake,  and  I wanted  to  take  it 
from  you,  just  like  the  robber  bluebird  did.  Let  us  kiss 
and  be  friends,  Harry." 

“ Yes,  and  you  can  have  half  of  my  cake,  John." 

“And  I hope  my  little  boys  will  never  do  so  again,"  said 
mamma,  who  had  been  watching,  and  heard  all. 

And  years  afterward,  when  John  and  Harry  were  away 
from  their  mamma  and  home,  they  often  reminded  each 
other  of  the  lesson  they  liad  learned  from  the  fate  of  the 
robber  bluebird. 
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DREAMING. 


*•  IlF.  is  dreaming,  (fiiomi  of  wliat,  now.” 

“ Well,  I gum  that  in  his  hand 
Is  a marble — such  a beauty! 

And  ho  dreams  of  wonder-land. 

“ Dreams  a dream  of  giants  rolling 
Giant  marbles — oh,  such  fun! 

See,  ho  smiles,  for  ho  has  seen  one 
Bigger,  brighter,  than  the  sun.” 

CHAMPION. 

BY  MRS.  L.  a MOUSE. 

HETTY  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Champion, 
the  dog,  felt  that  he  had  too  much  to  do.  There 
were  plenty  of  people  in  the  cottage  at  Lenox,  where  they 
lived  in  summer,  to  take  care  of  the  children,  but  there  is 
a certain  sort  of  responsibility  which  dogs  of  good,  sound 
character  arc  not  willing  to  intrust  to  anybody.  The  baby 
was  always  with  his  mother  or  nurse,  and  Champion 
found  it  easy  to  take  care  of  the  other  little  ones,  for  they 
were  not  allowed  to  venture  outside  of  the  garden  gate, 
and  if  that  were  carelessly  left  open,  he  had  only  to  sta- 
tion himself  in  front  of  it,  and  to  gently  tumble  them  over 
on  the  grass  if  they  attempted  to  pass  through  it.  He  had 
never  hurt  them,  and  their  mother  thought  that  they  could 
not  be  under  any  better  protection  than  that  of  good  old 
faithful  "Cham.” 


But  Hetty,  who  was  seven  years  old,  and  Rudolph,  who 
was  nine,  worried  the  dog  terribly,  and  caused  him  to 
wear  almost  a |>erpetual  scowl  of  anxiety  upon  his  face. 
He  evident ly  looked  upon  them  as  not  old  enough  to  be 
j trusted  l»y  themselves,  and  it  was  a serious  annoyance  to 
him  that  they  were  too  big  to  be  rolled  over  on  the  grass, 
and  so  kept  w'ithin  the  limits  of  the  garden. 

One  lovely  summer  morning  Hetty  was  missing.  She 
hud  run  away  with  a beautiful  ripe  plum,  which  her  cous- 
in Francis  had  picked  in  order  to  show  her  that  the  bloom 
upon  it  was  exactly  the  color  of  old  "Greylock”  in  the 
distance.  So  she  climbed  the  nearest  hill,  to  compare  the 
colors  of  the  mountain  and  the  plum.  Looking  away 
over  the  valley,  the  child  saw  too  much  beauty  all  at  once. 
Clasping  her  hands  behind  her,  she  took  in  a long  sweet 
breath  of  morning  air.  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  that 
filled  her  whole  soul  with  joy.  She  laughed  aloud  up  at 
the  clear  sky.  and  spreading  her  arms  as  if  they  were  the 
wings  of  a bird,  she  rail  down  the  hill-side.  Oh,  there 
were  so  many  robins!  And  butterflies  Hew  around  her 
in  little  clouds.  The  fields  were  like  fairy-land,  they  were 
so  full  of  flowers.  She  picked  baby  daisies,  and  put  them 
inside  of  the  wihl-earrot  heads,  not  in  blossom  yet,  which 
grew  in  the  shape  of  nests.  When  she  climbed  over  a 
stone  wall  to  the  road,  a squirrel  ran  across  lier  path,  into 
the  woods  on  the  opposite  side.  " There!**  she  whispered, 
softly,  "maybe  I can  find  his  hole.”  And  she  ran  after 
him. 

It  was  a great  pity  that  Champion  had  so  much  to  do 
that  morning.  When  dinner  was  ready,  and  no  Hetty 
appeared,  Rudy  called  the  dog,  and  asked,  “ Cham,  where's 
Hetty 

Champion  whined  piteously,  and  looked  first  down  the 
road,  then  up  at  Rudy,  and  then  down  the  road  again. 

“Come  and  eat  some  dinner,  Rudy,”  said  his  moth- 
er, shading  her  eyes,  and  looking  anxiously  toward  the 
woods.  "Hetty  will  feel  hungry,  and  come  home 
soon  now.”  But  she  looked  proudly  after  Rudy  when 
he  clapped  his  hat  on  with  a thump,  and  said,  "Never 
you  mind  about  me,  mother;  I’ll  eat  more  if  I find  Het 
first,”  and  went  racing  after  Champion,  who  bounded 
over  the  ground  as  if  he  meant  to  run  all  the  way  to  the 
mountain. 

At  the  edge  of  the  woods  Rudy  waited,  and  whistled 
to  Cham.  "Hold  on!”  he  said  : "maybe  she's  hiding.” 
And  for  a while  he  looked  about  the  laurel  bushes  in  the 
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places  where  they  were  accustomed  to  play,  and  sang, 
lustily, 

" A-roving,  a-roving, 

I’ll  go  uo  mow  a-roving 
With  thee,  fair  maid.” 

But  after  a while  he  ceased  his  singing,  and  answered 
one  of  Champion's  whines  by  ramming  his  hands  in  his  1 
pockets,  and  saying,  “Look  a-here,  Cham!  If  anything 
has  liappened  to  Het,  I'll — ” The  thought  brought  such 
a film  over  his  honest  brown  eyes  that  he  had  to  rub  his 
cuff  over  them  a good  many  times  before  he  could  see  well 
enough  to  go  on  with  his  search.  Fortunately,  dogs  don't 
cry  tears,  and  Cliampion’s  eyes  seemed  to  grow  brighter  as  , 
Rudy's  grew  dim.  He  seemed  to  say  to  himself:  “If 
Rudy  is  going  to  give  up,  and  cry  about  it,  I’ve  got  to  take 
matters  into  my  own  liands.  Hetty's  got  to  be  found,  and 
I can’t  waste  my  time  waiting  for  a boy  to  get  the  better 
of  his  feelings.  He  oughtn't  to  have  any  feelings  until 
after  our  business  is  Bettled !”  And  Champion  gave  Rudy’s 
boot  a good-by  lick,  and  raced  away  alone. 

Rudy  dried  his  eyes,  and  had  no  more  idea  than  the  dog 
had  of  giving  up  the  search.  Dogs  are  just  as  apt  to  mis- 
understand boys  as  boys  are  to  misunderstand  dogs. 

Rudy  ran  over  woods  and  fields,  up  and  down  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  calling  Hetty  aud  Champion,  whistling  and 
shouting,  until  he  was  hoarse.  He  could  not  find  Hetty, 
and  Champion  did  not  return. 

After  a while  he  got  angry  at  the  dog,  aud  said,  between 
his  teeth,  “ I'll  give  it  to  Cham  for  running  away  from  me, 
just  when  I want  him  to  help  me  find  Het!”  But  his  an- 
ger melted  into  grief  when  the  terrible  thought  came  that 
perhaps  some  dreadful  thing  had  liappened  to  his  sister. 
Once  he  lay  down  flat  upon  his  face,  and  cried  aloud  at 
the  sudden  memory  of  how  he  had  teased  her  that  very 
morning  by  running  away  with  one  of  her  doll's  shoes, 
which  he  had  only  just  that  moment  switched  out  of  his 
pocket.  In  a few  moments,  however,  he  jumped  up  ugain, 
looked  at  the  little  shoe  tenderly,  and  tied  it  carefully  in  a 
corner  of  his  handkerchief,  saying,  “There!  I'll  give  it 
back  the  minute  I Hud  her,  and  I'll  fix  her  something  for 
the  baby-house,  to  make  up.” 

He  started  off  once  more,  this  time  without  stopping  to 
think  where  Hetty  would  be  likely  to  go,  only  rushing  i 
about  in  a sort  of  desperate  way,  calling  her  by  nume,  and  , 
.shouting  for  Cham. 

He  stopped  on  top  of  a high  hill  called  the  Ledge,  and 
looked  down  the  steep  side  of  it  a moment.  Hark ! He 
-certainly  heard  the  whine  of  a dog.  He  clambered  down 
a little  way,  and  called  his  loudest.  The  dog's  whine  an- 
swered him  again.  With  a new  hope  in  his  heart,  he 
-called,  and  listened  until  the  whine  grew  louder  and  loud- 
er, and  he  recognized  Cham's  bark.  Catching  at  branch- 
es, stumbling,  sliding,  and  blundering,  he  made  his  way 
down  the  hill-side,  until  suddenly  the  dog’s  bark  was  al- 
most at  his  ears.  And  at  last,  there,  farther  round  the 
side,  on  a ledge,  just  where  a light  motion  would  send  her 
rolling  down  a steep  declivity,  lay  Hetty;  and  Champion 
— stanch  old  Champion — sat  upright  before  her,  like  a 
brave,  resolute  soldier  on  guard,  pricking  up  his  ears, 
barking  loud  in  answer  to  Rudy's  calls,  his  body  quiver- 
ing all  over,  and  his  feet  restless  on  the  ground.  But 
Rudy  knew  that  Hetty  could  roll  no  farther,  and  that 
Champion  would  sit  there  until  help  came.  He  did  not 
wait  to  waken  Hetty,  but  climbing  to  her,  he  putted  Cliam 
on  the  head,  and  bade  him  watch  her  till  he  returned. 
Then  he  planted  a rough,  glad,  boyish  kiss  on  her  uncon- 
scious cheek,  and  hurried  home  as  he  had  never  hurried 
in  his  life  before. 

The  mother’s  pride  in  her  boy  that  night  made  her  face 
shine,  as  she  sat  by  Hetty,  who  lay  on  the  sofa,  waited 
upon  by  everybody,  because  of  her  ankle,  which  was 
alightly  sprained.  Aud  she  said  nothing  about  the  chips 
Rudy  was  making,  against  all  regulations,  on  the  floor,  as 


he  was  whittling  into  shape  a bench  for  Hetty’s  doll's 
kitchen. 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  though,  Het,  ' said  Rudy,  “when 
you  want  to  go  off  again  to  see  whether  mountains  are 
plum-colored  or  not,  you'd  better  take  somebody  along 
who  knows  that  a carrot-weed's  a flower,  and  that  stumps 
and  stones  are  stumps  and  stones.  You’d  better  take  a 
person— like  me,  you  know,"  he  said,  winking  comically 
at  Hetty— “ who  won’t  mistake  a frightened  squirrel  for 
the  king  of  the  brown  elves  off  on  a hunting  spree,  or 
for  anything  else  that  never  was  born,  except  inside  of 
your  topsy-turvy  head.” 

Hetty  laughed,  and  blushed  rosy  red.  “ I guess  I 
won't,”  she  said;  “but  if  you  had  found  yourself,  Rudy, 
sliding  and  tumbling  and  running  like  lightning  down 
that  hill,  I guess  your  head  would  have  been  topsy-turvy 
for  once.  And  I don’t  know  which  is  the  funniest,  to 
faint  away,  or  to  wake  up  and  find  Cham  licking  me. 
Dear,  good,  darling  Cham ! I never  trill  go  away  again 
without  Cliam.” 

Champion  licked  Rudy's  face  as  he  and  the  boy  rolled 
over  on  the  rug  together,  and  blinked  at  both  the  chil- 
dren as  if  he  understood  and  quite  approved  of  Hetty’s 
good  resolution. 


THE  LITTLE  SHIPS  fcF  THE  WATER  STREETS. 

BY  JAMES  B.  MARSHALL 

IF  the  jolly  uncle  of  certain  Venetian  girls  and  boys 
comes  home  from  China,  and  says,  “Hurra,  children! 
let’s  go  take  a ride,  and  have  a good  time,”  they  don't  im- 
agine it  will  be  in  an  open  carriage  behind  swift-footed 
horses. 


They  would  think  of  a beautiful  little  ship,  about  thirty 
feet  long,  four  or  five  wide,  and  as  light 


as  cork,  called  a gondola,  which  means 
“little  ship."  It  would  be  paiuted  black, 
like  every  other  gondola,  and  the  prow 
would  be  ornamented  with  a high  hal- 
l>erd  shaped  steel  piece,  burnished  to  a 
dazzling  glitter.  This  steel  prow  would 
act  as  a counter-bal- 
ance to  their  rower, 


A GONDOLA  ON  TIIE  GRAND  CANAL 

who  would  stand  on  the  after-end,  and  row  with  his  face 
in  the  direction  they  wished  to  be  taken.  The  rowlock 
would  be  simply  a notched  stick,  and  he  would  row  with 
one  long  oar,  pushing  swiftly  along. 
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He  would  row  so  gracefully  and  easily  that  you  might 
think  you  could  quickly  become  a good  gondolier  if  you 
tried.  You  would  change  your  mind,  however,  after  the 
laughable  experience  of  rowing  yourself  overboard  sev- 
eral times,  and  admit  that  rowing  a gondola  requires  no 
small  skill. 

It  was  the  people  called  the  Veneti  who,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  settled  Venice,  and  invented  these 
little  ships.  The  fifteen  thousand  houses  of  Venice  are 
built  on  a cluster  of  islands,  over  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  divided  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ca- 
nals, or  water  streets.  However,  one  may  visit  any 
part  of  the  city  without  the  aid  of  a gondola,  as  the  isl- 
ands are  joined  together  by  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  bridges,  and  between  the  houses  lead  narrow  crook- 
ed passages,  many  not  wider  than  the  width  of  one’s  out- 
spread arms. 

The  canals  are  salt,  and  offer  at  high  tide  fine  salt- 
water bathing.  As  most  of  the  houses  rise  immediately 
from  the  water,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  at  certain 
houre,  to  see  a gentleman  or  his  children  walk  down  his 
front-door  steps  arrayed  for  bathing,  and  take  a “head- 
er’ from  the  lower  step.  That  sounds  very  funny,  but 
to  the  Venetians  such  proceedings  are  quite  a matter  of 
course. 

In  the  lagoon  around  the  city  are  numerous  exaspera- 
ting sand  islands,  exposed  to  view  at  low  tide.  The  ama- 
teur gondolier  seeks  this  lagoon,  to  be  safe  from  scoffers 
at  his  clumsy  rowing,  and  often,  right  in  the  midst  of  his 
“getting  the  knack  of  it,”  the  tide  leaves  him  stuck  fast 
on  a sand  island,  to  wait  for  its  return. 

Excepting  the  Grand  Canal,  the  canals  are  narrow,  and 
make  innumerable  sharp  turns;  so  that  it  requires  more 
skill  to  steer  a gondola  than  it  does  to  row,  if  such  a thing 
is  possible.  The  gondoliers  display  great  skill  in  both 
rowing  and  steering,  and  they  cut  around  corners  and 
wind  through  openings  seemingly  impassable,  always 
warning  each  other  of  their  intentions  by  certain  peculiar 
cries. 

During  Venice’s  prosperity,  gondola  regattas  were  held, 
and  were  events  of  great  pomp  and  display.  They  took 
place  on  the  Grand  Canal,  when  the  whole  city  gathered 
on  its  banks,  or  in  many  gondolas  on  its  surface,  and  what 
with  the  music,  the  display  of  flags  and  banners,  and  the 
bright-colored  clothing  of  the  color-loving  people,  the 
spectacle  certainly  must  have  presentee!  a scene  of  great 
brilliancy.  The  prizes  were  money  and  champion  flags, 
and  with  the  lowest  was  also  given  a live  pig — a little  plea- 
santry corresponding  to  the  leather  medal  in  American 
contests. 

Once  a year  the  Doge,  or  chief  ruler  of  Venice,  and  his 
officers  went  in  a vessel  of  royal  magnificence,  called  the 
Bucintora,  out  upon  the  Adriatic  Sea,  followed  by  a grand 
procession  of  gondolas,  and  there  he  dropped  overboard  a 
gold  ring,  after  certain  impressive  ceremonies,  thus  signi- 
fying Venice’s  espousal  with  the  sea,  and  her  dominion 
over  it. 

This  Bucintora  was  a two-decked  vessel  propelled  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  strongest  rowers  of  the  Ve- 
netian fleet.  Its  sides  were  carved  and  gilded,  some  parts 
gold-plated,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a gold-embroid- 
ered crimson  velvet  canopy.  Tho  mast  is  still  preserved 
in  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  but  the  vessel  was  purposely  de- 
stroyed to  secure  its  gold  ornaments. 

It  is  only  in  the  severest  winters— of  rare  occurrence — 
that  gondolas  can  not  be  used ; hut  then  the  young  Vene- 
tians may  perform  the — to  them — wonderful  feat  of  walk- 
ing on  tho  water,  and  tell  of  it  years  after.  Some  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  ice  lasted  the  unheard-of  time  of 
eighteen  days,  and  such  an  impression  did  the  event  make 
upon  the  Venetians  that  the  year  in  which  it  happened  is 
known  to  the  present  day  as  the  anno  del  ghiaccio — “year 
of  the  ice.” 


THE  GREAT  LILY’S  MISSION. 

BY  MRS.  J.  K.  MoCONAUGHY. 

FIRTY-THREE  years  ago  last  New-Year’s  Day  a na- 
tive boat  was  gliding  along  through  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  British  Guiana,  when  it  came  to  a spot  where  the 
stream  widened  into  a little  lake.  A celebrated  botanist 
was  a voyager  in  the  little  canoe,  and  all  at  once  his  at- 
tention was  fixed  on  a wonderful  plant  he  found  growing 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake.  All  his  weariness  and  the 
many  discomforts  of  his  situation  were  forgotten  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  moment.  Never  before  had  he  seen 
such  a flower.  One  might  fancy  a giant  had  been  raising 
lilies  to  present  to  some  fair  giantess. 

Imagine  the  rippling  water  covered  with  thick  leaves  of 
pale  green,  lined  with  vivid  crimson,  each  one  almost  large 
enough  to  cover  your  bed,  while  all  about  were  floating 
massive  lilies,  whose  single  petals  of  white  and  rosy  pink 
were  more  than  a foot  across,  and  numbered  over  a hun- 
dred to  a blossom. 

The  flower  was  sent  home  to  England,  and  awakened 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  lovers  of  science,  but  no  one 
surmised  that  the  fair  strauger  was  destined  to  effect  a 
great  revolution  in  the  architecture  of  the  world.  Yet  all 
great  enterprises  have  generally  taken  a very  roundabout 
way  before  they  came  to  perfection.  You  could  hardly 
forecast  them  when  you  looked  at  their  beginnings. 

Such  a royal  lily  well  deserved  a royal  na me.  So  it  was 
christened  the  Victoria  Regia.  Had  it  been  a beautiful 
princess  they  were  anxious  to  make  contented  in  her 
adopted  land,  they  could  not  have  taken  more  pains  to 
humor  her  tastes  and  whims.  Mr.  Paxton,  the  great  gar- 
dener who  had  it  in  charge,  determined  that  the  baby  lily 
should  never  know  that  it  was  not  in  its  native  waters, 
growing  in  its  native  soil,  under  its  own  torrid  skies.  So 
he  made  up  a bed  for  its  roots  out  of  burned  loam  and  peat ; 
the  great  lazy  leaves  were  allowed  to  float  at  their  ease  in 
a tank  of  water,  to  which  a gentle  ripple  was  imparted  by 
means  of  a water-wheel,  and  then  a house  of  glass,  of  a 
beautiful  device,  was  built  over  it  all.  and  the  right  tem- 
perature kept  up  to  still  further  deceive  the  young  South 
American. 

With  all  this  pampering  it  grew  so  fast  that  in  a month 
it  had  outgrown  its  house.  A new  one  must  be  had  forth- 
with, or  the  baby  lily  would  be  hopelessly  dwarfed.  Mr. 
Paxton  was  not  disconcerted  by  this  precociousness  of  his 
wayward  pet,  but  at  once  put  his  talents  to  work  to  pro- 
vide it  with  suitable  accommodations.  The  greenhouse 
he  next  built  was  a more  novel  and  elegant  conservatory, 
and  might  rightly  be  styled  the  first  Crystal  Palace. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  word  had  gone  out  over 
all  the  earth  that  its  nations  were  invited  to  a great  Worlds 
Fair  at  London.  And  now  a very  serious  question  came 
up  about  the  building  in  which  to  house  them.  The  com- 
mittee, of  course,  decided  on  a structure  of  orthodox  brick 
and  mortar,  and  then  began  a fierce  war  in  the  papers  with 
regard  to  the  project.  How  w'ould  their  beautiful  Hyde 
Park  be  spoiled  by  letting  loose  in  it  such  an  army  of 
shovellers,  bricklayers,  hewers,  and  all  manner  of  crafts- 
men l What  a spoiling  of  its  ornamental  trees,  and  what 
a cutting  up  of  its  smooth  drives  by  the  heavy  carts  load- 
ed with  brick  and  mortar  enough  to  build  a pyramid ! 

Mr.  Paxton  read  in  the  Times  these  many  objections, 
and  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that  they  could 
all  be  removed  by  building  on  the  plan  of  his  lily-house. 
A succession  of  such  structures  enlarged  and  securely 
joined  together  would  produce  just  such  a building  as 
was  wanted.  All  could  be  prepared  in  the  great  work- 
shops of  the  kingdom,  and  brought  together  with  almost  as 
little  noise  and  confusion  as  was  Solomon’s  great  Temple. 

The.  building  committee  were  hard  to  convince.  They 
were  joined  to  their  idols  of  brick  and  mortar.  But  good 
Prince  Albert,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stephenson. 
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the  engineer,  were  all  on  the  side  of  iron  and  glass,  and 
at  last  they  won. 

Such  a beautiful  fairy-like  structure  as  went  up,  almost 
like  Aladdin’s  palace,  by  New-Year’s  Day,  1851,  the  world 
had  never  seen.  The  great  lily  had,  all  unconsciously, 
accomplished  a wonderful  work.  Over  and  over  again 
has  its  crystal  house  been  copied,  and  not  the  least  beau- 
tiful of  such  structures  is  our  own  grand  Centennial  Main 
Building. 


THE  MISHAPS  OF  AN  ARAB  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  Orientals  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  in  their  customs  and  manners, 
their  dress,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses.  The  dress 
of  the  men  consists  of  a red  cap,  wide  baggy  cloth  trou- 
sers, silken  girdle,  and  a jacket.  The  houses  in  Syria  are 
invariably  built  of  stone,  and  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
entirely  so.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  paved  with  mar- 
ble or  granite.  At  the  entrance  of  every  room  is  a space 
of  several  feet  square,  paved  with  figured  marble,  and  nev- 
er carpeted,  generally  used  as  a receptacle  for  shoes  and 
slippers,  which  the  Orientals  remove  from  their  feet  on 
entering  a room.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  raised  about  half 
a foot  higher.  The  Orientals  sleep  on  the  ground,  ».  e. , on 
mattresses  laid  on  carpets,  or  mats  spread  on  the  floor. 

In  an  Arab  family  one  of  the  members  became  ambi- 
tious of  transforming  himself  into  a European.  This 
young  gentleman  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
being  familiar  not  only  with  the  Arab  literature,  but  mas- 
ter of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek. 

His  first  step  toward  the  desired  end  was  to  study  Eng- 
lish and  French.  When  he  had  gained  a fair  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages,  he  applied  for  the  position  of  in- 
terpreter to  the  American  consulate,  to  which  he  succeed- 
ed in  being  appointed. 

His  sofar  satisfied  ambition  would  no  longer  allow  him 
to  wear  the  Oriental  dress,  and  he  soon  showed  himself  to 
an  admiring  world  of  natives  in  European  costume.  One 
day  he  was  asked  how  he  liked  his  new  coBtume. 

"Not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “I  feci  as  if  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  a tight-fitting  prison. ” 

A few  weeks  later  lie  one  day  startled  some  of  his  Eu- 
ropean friends  by  asking  them,  with  a thoughtful  serious- 
ness, whether  they  often  tumbled  out  of  bed. 

"Tumble  out  of  bed!”  they  exclaimed.  “Why,  of 
course  not.  How  could  one  ?” 

"I  would  much  rather  find  out  how  a person  could 
not,”  was  his  reply. 

He  was  asked  what  put  such  an  idea  into  his  head. 

The  rest  is  best  told  in  his  own  words. 

"I  furnished  my  rooms  with  European  furniture*. 
Bad  luck  to  the  day  I was  foolish  enough  to  do  so ! A 
few  nights  ago,  after  having  locked  my  door  and  put  out 
my  light — things  I never  did  before — I got  up  into  the 
bedstead.  My  sensations  were  those  of  being  put  away 
on  a high  shelf  in  a dark  prison.  I wondered  whether 
Europeans  experienced  such  feelings  every  night.  Final- 
ly I fell  asleep,  comforting  myself  that  I might  get  used 
to  it.  How  long  I slept  in  that  bed  I shall  never  know, 
for  when  I awoke,  it  was  to  find  myself  in  the  grave.  I 
was  cramped  in  every  limb;  I felt  the  cold  pavement 
under  me,  and  icy  walls  round  me.  For  clothing  or 
covering  I found  nothing  within  reach  but  wliat  at  the 
time  seemed  a shroud.  Where  was  I ? What  had  hap- 
pened ? Suddenly  the  idea  came  to  me  that  I must  have 
fainted,  been  mistaken  for  dead,  buried,  and  now  recov- 
ered consciousness  in  my  grave.  Bo  convinced  was  I, 
that  I shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice  that  I was  not  dead, 
and  begged  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tomb.  The  noise  I 
made  soon  awoke  the  whole  house,  and  as  I had  locked 
my  door,  no  one  could  get  in.  I heard  my  mother  and 
brothers  uttering  pious  ejaculations  to  exorcise  the  evil 


! spirit  which  they  believed  had  got  hold  of  me,  while  I 
trebled  my  frantic  yells  for  deliverance.  By  vigorously 
shaking  the  door,  they  finally  burst  it  open,  and  then  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  I was  not  in  my  grave,  but  that 
I had  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  rolled  along  the  floor  till  I 
landed  in  the  space  by  the  door.” 

“ But  did  you  not  wake  with  the  fall  ?” 

“No;  I felt  nothing  till  I awoke,  as  I believed,  in  my 
tomb,  but  really  in  the  shoe  receptacle ; and  since  you  all 
assure  me  that  Europeans  never  tumble  out  of  their  beds, 
I resign  all  hopes  of  ever  being  transformed  into  one.  I 
shall  in  the  future,  as  I have  done  in  the  past,  sleep  on 
the  ground,  from  which  there  is  no  danger  of  tumbling.” 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

THE  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps  of  Africa. 
Fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  have  been  discovered  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  ages  have  passed  since  they 
existed.  This  animal  is  amphibious,  and  can  remain  un- 
der water  five  minutes  or  more  without  breathing.  When 
it  comes  to  the  surface  it  snorts  in  a terrible  manner,  and 
can  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  It  is  never  found  far 
uway  from  its  native  element,  to  which  it  beats  a retreat  at 
the  least  alarm.  Travellers  along  the  White  Nile  and  in 
Central  Africa  often  encounter  enormous  herds  of  these 
ungainly  creatures  sometimes  lying  in  the  water,  their 
huge  heads  projecting  like  the  summit  of  a rock,  some- 
times basking  on  the  shore  in  the  muddy  ooze,  or  grazing 
on  the  river-bank;  for  this  animal  is  a strict  vegetarian, 
and  the  broad  fields  of  grain  and  rice  along  the  Upper  Nile 
suffer  constantly  from  its  depredations. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a hideous-looking  beast.  It  has 
an  enormous  mouth,  armed  with  four  great  tusks  that  ap- 
pear viciously  prominent  beneath  its  great  leathern  lips. 

, These  tusks  are  so  powerful  that  a hippopotamus  has  been 
known  to  cut  holes  through  the  iron  plates  of  a Nile 
1 steamer  with  one  blow.  Its  eyes  are  very  small,  but  pro- 
truding, and  placed  on  the  top  of  its  head.  Its  body  re- 
sembles a huge  hogshead  perched  on  four  short,  stumpy 
legs.  A full-grown  animal  will  sometimes  measure  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  as  much  in  circumference.  The  hide 
of  this  beast  is  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  used  to  make 
whips.  Ordinary  bullets,  unless  they  strike  near  the  ear, 
rattle  off  the  sides  of  this  King  of  the  Nile  like  small  shot. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  African  traveller,  relates  an  en- 
counter with  a large  bull  hippopotamus  which  was  taking 
an  evening  stroll  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  quietly  munch- 
ing grass.  Baker  and  his  attendant  were  armed  only  with 
rifles.  They  aimed  and  fired,  hitting  as  near  the  ear  as 
possible,  but  the  great  beast  only  shook  its  head  and  trot- 
ted off.  At  the  sound  of  firing  the  remainder  of  the  party 
hurried  up,  and  poured  a volley  of  musketry  at  the  re- 
treating beast,  but  the  hippopotamus  walked  coolly  to  the 
edge  of  a steep  cliff,  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  with  a 
clumsy  jump  and  a tremendous  splash  vanished  in  the 
water.  As  the  flesh  of  Hie  hippopotamus,  which  is  Baid  to 
resemble  pork  in  flavor,  was  much  desired  as  food  by  the 
soldiers  under  Baker's  charge,  he  had  a small  explosive 
shell  constructed,  which,  fired  into  the  creature’s  brain,  sel- 
dom failed  to  leave  its  huge  body  floating  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  river. 

The  natives  arc  very  fond  of  hippopotamus  flesh,  and  re- 
sort to  many  expedients  to  secure  the  desired  delicacy. 
Hunting  this  beast  is  dangerous  sport,  for  in  the  water  it 
is  master  of  the  situation,  and  will  throw  a canoe  in  the 
air,  or  crunch  it  to  pieces  with  its  terrible  jaws.  In  Southern 
Africa,  l>r.  Livingstone  encountered  a tribe  of  natives  call- 
ed Makombwe  who  were  hereditary  hippopotamus-hunt- 
ers, and  followed  no  other  occupation,  as,  when  their  game 
grew  scarce  at  one  spot,  they  removed  to  another.  They 
built  temporary  huts  on  the  lonely  grassy  islands  in  the 
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Ilio  voice  of  a furious  hippopotamus.  He 
rushed  on  deck,  and  discovered  a large  speci- 
men of  this  beast  charging  on  the  boat  with 
indescribable  rage.  The  small  boats  towed 
astern  were  crunched  to  pieces  in  a moment, 
and  so  rapid  were  the  movements  of  this  an- 
imal, as  it  roared  and  plunged  in  a cloud  of 
foam  and  wave,  that  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  take  aim  at  the  small  vulnerable  spot 
on  its  head.  At  length,  however,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  wounded,  and  retired  to  the  high 
reeds  along  the  shore.  But  it  soon  returned, 
snorting  and  blowing  more  furiously  than 
ever,  and  continued  its  attack  until  its  head 
was  fairly  riddled  with  bullets,  and  it  rolled 
over  and  over,  dead  at  last. 

Young  hip)>opotami  have  been  captured 
and  placed  in  zoological  gardens,  but  as  they 
become  old  they  grow  savage,  and  are  very 
hard  to  manage.  Some  fine  specimens  were 
formerly  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 
They  ate  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grass, 
and  slept  nearly  all  day,  generally  lying 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  big  water  tank 
provided  for  them. 

The  hippopotamus  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  identical  with  the  behemoth  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  described  as  a beast  “that 
lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of 
the  reed  and  fens."  It  is  also  spoken  of  as 
one  that  “eateth  grass  as  an  ox,"  and  that 
“drinketh  up  a river,"  and  the  “ willows  of 
the  brook  compass  him  about." 


THE  CAT'S  MEAT  MAN. 


IN  one  corner  of  r ulton  Market  in  Now 
York  city  is  the  snug  little  stall  of  the 
cat's-meat  man.  He  is  a jolly,  merry -look 
ing  fellow’,  as  you  may  see  by  his  picture; 
and  he  sings  and  whistles  as  he  works.  In 


FIGHT  WITH  A UIProi*OTAMFS. 

rivers  and  great  lakes,  where  the  hippopotami  were  sure 
to  come  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  pasturage,  and  while  the 
women  cultivated  garden  patches,  the  men,  with  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  daring,  followed  the  dangerous  sport 
which  passes  down  among  them  from  father  to  son.  When 
they  hunt,  each  canoe  is  manned  by  tw’o  men.  The  canoes 
are  very  light,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a racing  boat.  Each  man  uses  a 
broad,  short  paddle,  and  as  the  canoe  is  noiselessly  pro- 
pelled toward  a sleeping  hippopotamus  not  a ripple  is 
raised  on  the  w’ater.  Not  a word  passes  between  the  two 
hunters,  but  as  they  silently  approach  the  prey  the  har- 
pooner  rises  cautiously,  and  with  sure  aim  plunges  the 
weapon  toward  the  monster's  heart.  Both  hunters  now 
seize  their  paddles  and  push  away  for  their  lives,  for  the  in- 
furiated beast  springs  toward  them,  its  enormous  jaws  ex- 
tended. and  often  succeeds  in  crushing  the  frail  canoe  to 
splinters.  The  hunters,  if  thrown  in  the  water,  immedi- 
ately dive— as  the  beast  looks  for  them  on  the  surface— and 
make  for  the  shore.  Their  prey  is  soon  secured,  for  the 
well-aimed  harpoon  has  done  its  work,  and  the  hippo|>ot- 
ainus  is  soon  forced  to  succumb.  Should  it  lie  under 
water,  its  whereabouts  is  indicated  by  a lloat  on  the  end 
of  the  long  harpoon  rope,  and  it  is  easily  dragged  ashore. 

Travellers  on  the  Nile  are  often  placed  in  great  peril  by 
the  attacks  of  these  beasts,  which  although  said  to  be 
inoffensive  when  not  molested,  are  so  easily  enraged  that 
the  noise  of  a passing  boat  excites  them  to  terrible  fury. 
Baker  relates  being  roused  one  clear  moonlight  night  bv 
a hoarse  wild  snorting,  which  he  at  once  recognized  as 


the  morning  he  goes  about  the  streets  feed- 
ing his  cats;  but  his  afternoons  are  devoted 
to  preparing  their  food  for  the  next  day. 

Most  of  this  food  is  raw  meat,  which,  with  a sliarp  knife, 
| he  cuts  up  into  very  small 
pieces,  until  several  hundred 
pounds  are  thus  prepared. 

Sometimes  a small  portion  of 
the  meat  is  boiled  ; but  this 
cooked  meat  is  only  intended 
for  cats  who  are  not  very 
\vell,and  who  need  something 
more  delicate  than  raw  meat. 

Once  a week— on  Thursdays 
— the  cat's-meat  man 
cuts  up  fish  instead  of 
meat;  for  on  Fridays 
all  his  cats  have  a 
meal  of  fish,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond, 
and  which  is  very 
good  for  them. 

After  the  meat  or 
fish  has  been  nicely 
cut  into  hits,  it  is  ull 
done  up  in  small 
brown-paper  parcels, 
each  of  which  weighs 
a pound ; aud  these 
parcels  are  |Ntcked 
into  great  strong  has-  PREPARING  CAT’S  MEAT  IN  FULTON* 
kets.  Each  basket  MARKET. 
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bolds  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  pound  packages, 
and  is  pretty  heavy  for 
the  cat's-meat  man  to 
carry. 

Bright  and  early  in 
the  morning,  soon  aft- 
er sunrise,  the  cat’s- 
mcat  man  begins  to 
feed  his  cats,  starting 
out  from  the  market 
with  a big  basket  of 
meat  on  his  shoulder, 
and  threading  his  way 
through  the  crooked 
streets  and  lanes  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  city 
to  the  homes  of  his  lit- 
tle customers. 

Everywhere  the  cats 
and  kittens  are  anx- 
iously waiting  and 
watching  for  him,  and 
sometimes  they  run  out 
and  meet  him  at  the 
corners  half  a block  or 
more  away  from  their 
homes.  Often  when  he  is  feeding  the  cats  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  those  living  on  the  other  side  run  across,  and 
rubbing  against  his  legs,  mewing  and  purring,  seem  to 
beg  him  to  hurry  and  get  over  to  their  side. 

Of  course  these  cats  do  not  belong  to  the  cat's- 
meat  man.  though  he  takes  just  as  much  in- 
terest in  them,  and  is  just  as  fond  of  them,  as 
though  they  were  his  own.  They  are  the  cats 
that  live  in  the  stores  and  warehouses  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city,  where  they  are  kept 
jis  a protection  against  the  armies  of  fierce  ruts 
that  come  up  from  the  wharves,  und  do  ter- 
rible damage 
wherever  the 
cats  are  not  too 
strong  for  them. 

For  this  reason 
the  cats  are 
highly  prized 
and  well  cared 


STARTING  OUT 


for  in  this  purt  of  the 
city,  and  the  cat's-meat 
man  finds  plenty  of 
work  to  do  in  feeding 


them.  He 
this  by  the 
the  cuts, 
and  as  he 
has  about 
four  hun- 
dred cus- 
tomers his 
business  is 
quite  a 
thriving 
one. 


is  puid  for 
O Wild’S  of 


SOME  DOWN-TOWN  CATS. 

The  cats  all  know  and  love  him,  and  are  generally  ex- 
pecting him ; but  if  he  opens  the  door  of  a store  where 
one  of  his  cats  lives,  and  she  is  not  to  be  seen,  he  calls 
“ Pss-pss-|>ss,  '*  and  the  kitty  comes  racing  down 
stuirs,  or  from  some  distant  corner,  so  fast  tliat 
she  nearly  tumbles  head  over  heels  in  her  hurry 
to  get  at  her  breakfast. 

Some  of  the  cats  are  only  fed  every  other 
day.  and  they  know  just  as  well  as  anybody 
when  it  is  “off  day,”  as  the  cat’s-meat  man 
calls  it.  On  these  off  days  they  lie  perfectly 
still  as  he  passes,  paying  no  attention  to  him ; 
but  on  the  days  they  are  to  be  fed,  these  “ ev- 
ery'-other-day  cats"  are  the  most  eager  of  all, 
and  travel  the  greatest  distances  to  meet  their 
friend. 

Besides  the  cats,  several  dogs  are  fed  daily 
by  the  cat's-meat  man,  and  of  these  the  most 
interesting  is  Carlo.  Carlo  used  to  be  a sailor 
dog.  but  now  he  lives  quietly  in  a store  on  Old 


A CHARITY  CAT. 
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Slip.  His  first  master  was  a sea-captain,  with  whom 
Carlo  made  voyages  to  many  different  parts  of  the 
world.  At  last  his  kind  master,  who  was  as  fond  of 
Carlo  as  though  he  had  been  an  only  child,  became  very 
sick  with  a terrible  fever,  and  when  his  Rhip  reached  New 
York,  he  was  taken  to  a hospital  to  die.  Carlo  went  to 
the  hospital  with  him,  and  just  before  the  dying  sailor 
breathed  his  last,  he  begged  a kind  gentleman  who  stood 
beside  his  bed  to  take  care  of  Carlo.  The  gentleman 
promised  to  do  so,  and  has  ever  since  kept  his  promise  by 
giving  Carlo  a good  home  in  his  store,  and  paying  the 
cat’s-meat  man  to  feed  him  every  day.  Carlo  repays  this 
kindness  by  keeping  the  store  free  from  rats,  and  his  rep- 
utation as  a famous  ratter  has  spread  far  and  wide 
through  the  neighborhood. 

Many  stray  cats  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  cat’s-meat 
man 'for  they  know  that  he  will  befriend  them,  and  many 
a tidbit  does  he  give  to  some  lean  hungry  creature  as  he 
merrily  trudges  along  through  the  winter  snow-drifts. 

At  certain  corners  the  cat’s-meat  man  is  met  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  with  whom  he  exchanges  his  empty  basket 
for  a full  one.  These  halting-places  are  well  known  to 
all  the  forlorn  and  homeless  cats  and  dogs,  and  at  them  a 
number  of  these  always  await  his  approach.  He  most 
always  throws  them  a few  bits  from  bis  well-filled  bas- 
ket, for  which  they  seem  very  grateful,  though  they  look 
as  if  they  would  be  very  glad  of  more. 

Besides  feeding  cats  and  dogs,  the  cat’s-meat  man  cares 
for  them  when  they  are  sick,  preparing  special  food  for 
his  patients,  and  sometimes  giving  them  small  doses  of 
medicine.  So,  you  see,  the  cat’s-meat  man  is  a real  ben- 
efactor, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  cats  and  dogs  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  watch  for  his  coming,  and  are 
glad  when  they  see  him. 

MY  TARTAR 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

MOST  of  us  have  read  descriptions  and  seen  pictures  of 
those  sallow,  fiat-faced,  narrow-eyed,  round-headed 
hobgoblins  who.  under  the  name  of  Tartars  (a  wrong  one, 
too,  for  it  should  be  Tatare),  used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
conquering  Eastern  Euroi»e  every  now  and  then  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  alone  with  one  of  these  fellows 
over  nearly  a thousand  miles  of  Asiatic  desert  in  time  of 
war — a pleasure  which  I enjoyed  to  the  full  in  1878. 

And  a very  queer  journey  it  was.  First  came  a range 
of  steep  rocky  hills  (marked  on  the  map  as  the  Ural 
Mountains),  where  we  had  to  get  out  and  walk  whenever 
wo  went  up  hill,  and  to  hold  tight  to  the  sides  of  our  wag- 
on, for  fear  of  being  thrown  out  and  smashed,  whenever 
we  went  down  hill.  Then  we  got  out  on  the  great  plains, 
where  we  came  upon  a post-house  of  dried  mud  (the  only 
house  there  was)  once  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  here 
we  used  to  change  horses  by  sending  out  a Cossack  with 
his  lasso  to  sec  if  he  could  catch  any  running  loose  on 
the  prairie;  for  there  are  no  stables  in  that  country. 

Next  came  a sand  desert.,  where  we  harnessed  three 
camels  to  our  wagon  instead  of  horses.  Here  the  people  1 
lived  in  tents  instead  of  mud  houses,  while  a hot  wind 
blew  all  day,  and  a cold  wind  all  night.  One  fine  even- 
ing we  had  a sand-storm,  which  almost  buried  us,  wagon 
and  all ; and  the  sand  stuck  so  to  my  Tartar’s  yellow  face 
that  he  looked  just  like  a peppered  omelet. 

After  this  came  a “rolling  prairie,”  where  the  people 
lived  in  holes  under  the  ground,  popping  up  like  rabbits 
every  now  and  then  as  we  passed.  Beyond  it  was  a large 
frcsli-water  luke  (called  by  the  Russians 4 ‘ Aralskoe  More.” 
or  Sea  of  Aral),  where  the  mosquitoes  fell  upon  us  in  good 
earnest.  Here  we  were  both  boxed  up  in  a mud  fort  for 
seven  weeks  by  a Cossack  captain,  on  suspicion  of  being  ■ 
spies,  like  Joseph’s  brethren.  Whep  we  got  out  again,  ■ 


we  had  to  go  up  a great  river  (called  the  Syr- Daria,  or 
Clear  Stream,  though  it  was  the  dirtiest  I ever  saw),  fringed 
with  thickets,  and  huge  reeds  taller  than  a man,  where 
the  mosquitoes  were  doubled,  and  we  had  the  chance  of 
meeting  a tiger  or  two  as  well.  Then  came  some  more 
deserts,  and  then  some  more  mountains;  and  so  at  last 
we  got  to  the  capital  of  the  country — a big  mud-walled 
town  called  Tashkent,  or  Stone  Village — I suppose  be- 
cause there  is  not  a single  stone  within  twenty  miles  of  it. 

All  this  while,  Murad  (for  so  my  Tartar  was  named) 
had  been  like  a man  of  stone.  He  never  complained;  he 
never  smiled ; he  never  got  angry.  When  our  food  and 
water  ran  out;  when  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes  bit  us 
all  over;  when  we  lost  our  way  on  the  prairie  at  midnight 
in  a pouring  rain;  when  the  jolting  of  our  wagon  bump- 
ed us  about  till  we  were  all  bruises  from  head  to  foot; 
when  we  had  to  sit  for  hours  upon  a sand-heap  waiting 
for  horses,  with  the  sun  toasting  us  black  all  the  time; 
when  our  wheels  came  off,  or  our  camels  ran  away — hon- 
est Murad’s  heavy,  mustard-colored  face  never  changed 
a whit.  At  every  fresh  mishap  he  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  saying,  “ It  is  my  kismet"  (fate) ; and  when  he 
had  said  tliat,  he  seemed  quite  satisfied.  I never  even 
saw  him  laugh  but  once.  That  once,  however,  I had 
good  reason  to  remember;  and  this  was  how  it  hap|>cned. 

On  getting  to  Tashkent  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  & 
native  hotel  (caravanserai  they  call  it  there),  where  we 
wore  kindly  allowed  a stone  floor  to  sleep  on,  provided 
we  brought  our  own  beds  and  our  own  food  along  with 
us.  However,  we  were  pretty  well  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  by  this  time;  bo  I got  out  my  camp-kettle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  tea,  while  Murad,  like  Mother  Hubbard  in 
the  song, 

“Went  to  tbo  baker's  to  buy  him  some  bread.’* 

By  this  time  our  daily  mess  of  food  had  become  a mess 
in  every  sense.  Bumped  and  jolted  about  as  we  had  been, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  find  my  bottle  of  cold 
tea  standing  on  its  head  with  the  cork  out,  my  soda  pow- 
ders fraternizing  with  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  my  brown 
loaf  taking  a bath  in  the  contents  of  a broken  ink-bottle, 
the  splinters  of  which  would  be  acting  as  seasoning  to  the 
I mashed  remains  of  a Bologna  sausage.  I was  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  discover  a piece  of  chocolate  half  bur- 
ied in  my  last  packet  of  tea.  and  by  way  of  experiment  I 
decided  to  boil  the  two  together,  and  try  how  they  agreed. 

But  apparently  they  didn't  agree  at  all,  for  I had  hard- 
ly taken  a sip  of  my  first  tumbler*  when  I became  aware 
of  the  most  horrible  and  astounding  taste  imaginable,  as 
if  a whole  apothecary’s  shop  had  been  boiled  down  into 
that  one  glass.  The  second  tumbler  was,  if  possible,  even 
worse  than  the  first;  but  this  time  I noticed  a white  froth 
on  the  top,  such  as  I had  never  seen  upon  any  tea  before. 
A frightful  suspicion  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  I emptied 
out  my  camp-kettle,  and  discovered — with  what  emotion 
I need  not  say — that  the  supposed  chocolate  was  nothing 
less  than  a piece  of  brown  soap ! 

J ust  at  that  eventful  moment  in  came  my  Tartar.  One 
glance  at  the  soap,  my  distorted  visage,  and  the  froth  in 
the  glass,  told  him  the  whole  story;  and  the  effect  was 
magical.  To  throw  himself  on  the  floor,  to  kick  up  his 
heels  in  a kind  of  convulsive  ecstasy,  to  burst  into  a suc- 
cession of  shrill,  crowing  screams,  like  a pleased  baby, 
was  the  work  of  a moment ; and  he  kept  on  kicking  and 
crowing,  till,  provoked  as  I was,  I could  not  help  laughing 
along  with  him.  Then  lie  suddenly  sprang  up  and  stood 
before  me  with  liis  usual  solemn  face,  as  if  it  were  some- 
body else  who  had  been  doing  all  this,  and  he  were 
utterly  shocked  at  him.  But  he  never  afterward  alluded 
to  the  occurrence,  nor  did  I ever  again  see  him  laugh,  or 
even  smile. 


9 The  Russians  drink  tea  in  tumblers,  with  luuon -juke  instead  of  milk. 
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[Begun  In  No.  IT  of  Hearn's  Yorxa  PcorLS,  February  24.] 

BIDDY  O'DOLAN. 

BY  MRS.  ZADBL  B.  GUSTAFSON. 

Chaptkr  IV. 

IITTLE  Katy  Kegan  had  the  blackest  hair  and  eyes  you 
J ever  saw.  and  she  was  very  pretty,  with  color  like 
the  cream  and  red  of  the  lady-apples  packed  in  tempting 
pyramids  in  the  fruit  stalls.  She  was  the  kind  of  girl  who 
keeps  you  always  expecting:,  without  your  knowing  what 
it  is  you  expect.  Katy  was  very  bright,  quick  as  a dart 
in  her  motions,  but  as  rough  and  sharp  as  a prickly-brier 
if  things  didn't  go  to  suit  her.  She  had  all  the  bad  habits 
which  friendless  little  children  learn  from  living  on  the 
streets,  with  no  one  to  care  what  they  do  or  how  they  feel. 
She  was  saucy  and  bold,  and  used  very  bad  words,  and 
thought  it  smart  to  steal  fruit  and  pea- nuts  when  she 
could ; and  she  would  tell  a lie  about  her  thefts,  or  indeed 
about  anything  else,  as  glibly  as  a toad  swallows  a fly. 
If  you  ever  Raw  that  done,  you  know  that  it  is  pretty  swift- 
ly done ; and  just  as  a toad,  when  it  has  swallowed  a fly, 
looks  as  if  it  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  such  an  in- 
sect, so  Katy.  when  she  told  a lie,  would  look  straight  at 
you,  and  smile  with  an  air  of  such  innocence  that  you 
would  find  it  hard  to  not  believe  her.  These  sad  faults 
were  Katy’B  misfortunes.  She  did  not  know  how  wrong 
they  were. 

But  you  can  see,  if  you  think  a moment,  that  such 
habits  would  be  a great  trouble  in  the  way  of  her  finding 
a home,  because  good  people  would  not  like  to  take  a lit- 
tle child  with  such  naughty  ways  into  their  homes,  to  be 
with  their  own  dear  children.  Still,  Katy’s  pretty  face 
and  bright  mind,  and  the  love  she  was  so  quick  to  give  to 
any  one  who  was  kind  to  her,  made  people  feel  like  trying 
to  see  what  they  could  do  for  her. 

Three  times  Mr.  Kennedy  placed  Katy  in  good  homes, 
in  the  care  of  noble  people,  who  wished  to  help  him  in 
such  work.  In  each  instance  Katy  had  been  loved,  be- 
cause she  was  so  bright  and  sweet  and  lovable  when  she 
felt  like  being  so;  but  her  sudden  fits  of  anger,  and  the 
strange  and  naughty  things  she  would  Ray  and  do,  made 
her  new  friends  feel  anxious  and  troubled.  Yet  Katy  had 
never  been  Rent  away  from  these  homes.  Perhaps  she 
might  have  been,  but  she  never  waited  for  tliat;  she  ran 
away  of  her  own  accord  each  time,  without  saying  a wort! 
about  it,  and  nothing  that  Biddy  or  Mr.  Kennedy  could 
say  could  make  Katy  agree  to  go  back  when  once  she  had 
run  away. 

One  day  Miss  Kennedy,  who  had  thought  a great  deal 
about  this  willful  child,  said  to  her  brother,  “ Don’t  be 
discouraged  about  Katy;  you  and  Biddy  will  save  the 
dear  little  thing  yet.” 

“ But  I do  feel  a little  discouraged,”  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
“You  see,  she  is  so  uncertain;  Rhe’s  tricky  as  a kitten, 
and  you  can  never  tell  what  she’ll  be  at  next.  If  the 
trouble  only  all  came  to  ur,  you  know,  we  would  be  glad  to 
bear  it,  for  there  is  something  very  dear  about  little  Katy 
that  payB  for  care  and  bother.  But  how  can  I go  on  ask- 
ing our  friends  to  put  up  with  such  a little  harum-scarum? 
And  she  will  take  things  that  don’t  belong  to  her,  and  she 
will  deny  it.  I really  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Biddy  sat  sewing,  but  she  listened,  and  looked  very 
earnest.  Miss  Kennedy  smiled. 

“ I’ve  thought  of  something.  Phil,”  said  she.  “ I think 
we  have  been  making  a mistake  all  along  in  fixing  things 
too  easy  and  pleasant  for  Katy.  I think  she  needs  to  have 
a weight  put  on  her.” 

“A  weight  ? How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Well,  I mean  this.  Katy  is  very  loving,  and  she  is 
more  full  of  active,  bounding  life  than  any  one  I ever 
saw.  I don’t  think  she  wants  to  have  things  done  for 
her;  1 think  she  wants  to  do  things  herself.  I think  she 


needs  to  feel  that  some  one,  in  some  real  plain  way,  de- 
pends on  her,  needs  her,  so  that  she  can  not  do  without 
her.  I have  seen  feelings  in  Katy  that  make  mo  think  a 
weight  of  this  kind  would  hold  her.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  looked  pleased,  and  sat  some  moments 
thinking.  Then  he  asked:  “Well,  sister,  how  will  you 
find  such  a weight  for  Katy  ? I wouldn’t  like  to  have 
her  bright  wings  too  closely  clipped.” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,  Phil,  and  I’ve  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  let  Biddy — Katy  loves  Biddy  with  all  her  warm 
little  heart — to  let  Biddy  coax  hereto  go  to  Mrs.  Raynor.” 
“ Mrs.  Raynor!”  cried  Phil. 

“ I know  you  are  thinking  of  such  a madcap  as  Katy 
in  Jenny  Raynor’s  sick-room.  But  that  is  just  my  rea- 
son. I’ve  talked  with  Mrs.  Raynor,  and  she  is  quite  will- 
ing to  try  Katy,  if  we  can  only  get  her  there  to  be  tried. 
If  there’s  any  one  in  this  world  who  can  tame  Katy’s 
wild  humors  and  turn  them  to  good  uses,  it  is  Mrs.  Ray- 
nor. And  Jenny  needs  some  one  to  care  for  her  all  the 
time.  Katy  can  not  help  loving  them,  and  between  them 
I think  they  will  find  a way  to  hold  Katy  till  she  grows 
to  see  what  a little  girl’s  life  means.” 

The  very  next  day  Biddy  went  out  to  look  for  wayward 
Katy,  for  it  was  Katy’s  having  run  away  again  from  her 
third  home  which  had  led  to  this  talk  between  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  sister.  Biddy  found  Katy  sitting  on  some 
stops  on  Fulton  Street,  eating  pea  nuts,  and  tossing  up 
the  shells.  She  looked  so  happy  that  Biddy  felt  a new 
wonder  about  her.  She  remembered  how  she  had  longed 
for  a home,  and  here  was  Katy  liking  nothing  so  well  as 
to  run  about  the  streets,  and  seeming  to  think  home  was 
a great  bother.  Suddenly  a thought  came  to  Biddy,  and 
made  her  say,  quickly,  as  she  reached  Katy,  “Oh,  Katy, 
did  you  ever  have  a doll  ?” 

“ Hallo ! that  you  i"  said  Katy.  “Want  some  pea  nuts  ? 
No,  I never  had  no  dawl — don’t  want  no  dawl — seen  lots 
of  ’em — think  they’re  silly.  Pawls  is  only  pretendin’ — 
Hallo!  catch  ’em;”  and  she  tossed  a handful  of  pea-nuts 
to  Biddy. 

Biddy  Rat  down  on  the  steps  by  Katy,  and  told  her  as 
kindly  as  she  could  tliat  she  wanted  her  to  try  once  more 
to  like  a good  home.  She  held  a bit  of  Katy's  skirt  in 
her  hand,  for  fear  Katy  would  run ; but  she  did  not  think 
Katy  knew  she  had  hold  of  her  dress,  till  Katy  said,  “No 
need  to  hold  on  to  me — ain't  goin*  to  run.” 

“Oh,  Katy,  what  have  you  done  with  your  pretty 
shoes?”  exclaimed  Biddy. 

“Guv  ’em  to  gal  ’at  wanted  ’em — likes  to  go  barefoot,” 
said  Katy.  promptly;  then  she  turned  her  black  eyes  on 
Biddy  with  a queer,  sharp  look,  and  said,  “Needn’t  ask 
no  more  queshshuns — sha'n't  answer.” 

After  a little  more  talk,  in  which  Katy  insisted  that 
she  didn't  think  she  could  stay  in  a home,  though  she  was 
willin’  to  try.  ’cause  she  liked  to  sec  insides  of  houses, 
they  started  off  together. 

The  Raynors  lived  in  a larger  and  more  beautiful  house 
than  the  Kennedys,  and  a well-behaved  maid  showed  the 
children  into  a room  which  was  so  dark  that  Biddy  and 
Katy  could  hardly  see  anything  at  first.  Biddy  felt  Katy 
twitch  at  her  hand  as  if  she  would  dart  off  and  rush  out  into 
the  merry  sunlight  again.  All  the  way  up  stairs  Katy  had 
been  making  droll  faces  at  the  maid,  who  went  on  before 
them,  and  mimicking  her  walk  in  the  funniest  manner. 
Biddy  had  not  seemed  to  notice,  though  she  had  found  it 
hard  not  to  laugh  right  out  at  Katy’s  mischief.  Now 
Biddy  held  fast  to  the  little  hand  that  wriggled  in  hers, 
and  as  their  eyes  grew  used  to  the  dimness,  they  Haw  a 
large  bed  with  folds  of  lace  hanging  around,  but  drawn 
away  at  the  sides,  and  in  this  bed  lay  the  whitest  little 
girl  they  had  ever  seen,  with  soft  eyes  looking  at  them 
kindly,  and  close  to  them  was  a tall,  handsome  lady.  But 
what  ailed  Biddy  ? 

She  looked  at  the  white-faced  child  in  the  bed,  and  she 
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looked  at  the  lady.  A flush  came  in  Biddy's  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  opened  ho  wide  they  were  almost  as  round  as 
marbles.  It  was  the  most  puzzled  little  face  Mrs.  Raynor 
had  ever  seen. 

“ I expected  you,  and  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  she. 

In  an  instant  Biddy  turned  and  threw  her  arms  around 
Katy,  who  stared,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  “cut,"  as 
she  called  it  when  she  ran  away. 

“Oh,  Katy ! Katy !”  said  Biddy,  with  a queer  little  quick 
shake  in  her  voice,  “it's  the  hospital  lady,  and  the  hos- 
pital little  girl  that  gave  me  the  flowers!"  Jenny  Ray- 
nor's eyes  were  getting  to  be  as  round  as  Biddy’s  had 
been.  “Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  little  bit  of  a girl 
that  was  run  over,  and  lay  in  the  hospital  on  Cliristiuas- 
day,  ever  and  ever  so  long  ago  ?”  cried  Biddy. 

Biddy  stopped,  as  had  always  been  her  way  when  feel- 
ing became  very  strong.  Mrs.  Raynor  made  her  sit  down 
by  the  bed,  and  then  put  out  her  hand  to  Katy,  who  stood 
so  still  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  All  the  bright  color 
had  gone  out  of  Katy's  cheeks,  so  that  her  black  eyes 
looked  darker  than  ever.  She  staid  just  where  she  was, 
she  put  her  hands  down  in  her  apron  pockets,  raising  her 
small  shoulders  in  doing  so.  She  was  the  picture  of  a 
little  elf  that  might  vanish  if  any  one  stirred.  She  looked 
at  Biddy,  and  said,  “ Is  that  gal  in  the  bed  the  hospital  gal 
what  guv  ye  the  flowers  ?” 

Biddy  said,  “Yes." 

“ Wliat's  matter  of  ’er  ?" 

“She  has  been  sick  a long  time," said  Mrs.  Raynor. 

“Stay  in  bed  all  time?"  asked  Katy,  still  looking  at 
Biddy. 

“Oh  yes;  I shall  never  get  up  any  more,"  said  Jenny 
Raynor.  “ Will  you  come  up  here,  close  to  me,  little  girl  ?" 


Katy  came  forward  a little.  “Miss  Kennedy  says  you 
like  to  run  about  a great  deal," said  Jenny;  “I  used  to 
like  that  very  much.” 

Katy  came  close  to  the  bed.  She  took  her  hands  out  of 
her  pockets;  they  were  full  of  pea-nuts.  She  laid  them 
on  the  bed.  and  nodded  to  Biddy.  “I'll  stay  here,"  said  she. 

And  Katy  Kegan  kept  her  word.  She  didn't  get  over 
her  faults  right  off.  She  had  a hard  fight  with  them ; but 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  tried  hard  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  soon  showed  she  hail  great  strength  to  do  what 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do. 

But  Miss  Kennedy  was  right.  All  Katy  had  needed 
was  to  be  needed.  This  was  her  “ weight." 

She  was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
brought  into  J enny  Raynor's  sad  and  shut-up  life.  Jenny 
was  a good  little  girl,  but  no  little  child  can  be  easily  con- 
tent and  cheerful  who  can  not  go  out  into  the  sunlight, 
and  enjoy  the  sweet  full  life  of  the  birds  and  flowers,  and 
the  merry  games  with  other  little  girls  and  boys.  It  is 
very  hard  for  a child  to  lie  always  in  bed,  and  be  shut  out 
from  all  other  children's  lives.  Now  Katy  Kegan  was  so 
wild,  so  merry,  so  constantly  full  and  running  over  with 
bright  ideas  of  how  tt)  get  fun  out  of  everything  and  any- 
thing. that  she  was  a whole  play-ground  in  her  one  little 
self;  and  she  brought  all  this  life  into  the  room  where 
Jenny  lay,  and  made  a new  world  for  Jenny  there.  Katy 
was  as  good  as  a theatre,  for  she  imitated  people,  and  did 
it  quite  wonderfully,  ho  that  Jenny  could  tell  just  whom 
she  meant ; that  is,  if  she  had  ever  seen  the  person  Katy 
was  taking  off.  And  Katy  would  show  Iter  all  that  she 
had  seen  or  noticed  on  the  street,  in  just  this  way  by  imi- 
tating, so  that  Jenny  seemed  almost  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances with  people  whom  she  had  never  really  seen,  by 
means  of  Katy's  droll  mimicry. 
When  Katy  saw  how  all  her 
pranks  and  fun  made  Jenny 
laugh  and  look  so  pleased,  she 
took  good  care  to  find  out  some 
fresh  thing  to  umuse  her  with 
whenever  she  went  out. 

When  Jenny  Raynor  gave  the 
flowers  to  poor  Biddy  in  the  hos- 
pital so  long  ago,  she  could  not 
know  that  the  little  kindness 
would  come  back  to  her  a thou- 
sandfold through  another  little 
girl  whom  she  had  then  never 
seen  at  all. 

Least  of  all  would  you  imag- 
ine that  an  old  broken -armed 
doll  fished  out  of  an  ash-can 
could  be  the  means  of  doing  so 
much  good,  and  leading  to  so 
much  happiness  in  so  mail}' 
lives.  For  the  good  that  liegan 
in  these  little  things  goes  on, 
and  may  reach  into  countless 
lives  in  time  to  come.  Nothing 
stops,  and  nothing  stands  quite 
apart  by  itself  from  other  things. 
You  will  find  this  out,  and  think 
of  it  more  and  more,  aa  you  grow 
older.  As  for  Biddy  O'Dolan, 
she  is  quite  a young  woman 
now.  Of  course  she  does  not 
play  with  her  doll  any  more. 
But  she  kee|>s  it.  No  money 
could  buy  it,  with  that  little 
wooden  arm  on  it  which  Char- 
ley made.  She  calls  it  her  first 
friend,  and  I think  it  was  a very 
good  friend,  don’t  you  ? 

tiik  r.xo. 
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ALICE’S  QUESTION. 

Softly,  gently  upward 
A * train  from  the  organ  flout*, 

And  the  children  at  play  in  the  nursery 
Li*  ten  awhile  to  the  notes. 

Stop,  and  are  silent  a moment- — 

They  are  almost  tired  of  play, 

And  the  shadow*  of  evening  art)  falling, 

Making  twilight  out  of  the  day. 

Then  down  the  broad  old  staircase 
Comes  the  patter  of  little  feet, 

And  in  through  the  opeu  doorway, 
l>rawn  by  the  sounds  so  sweet. 

Then  close  to  the  organ  stealing. 

With  awe-struck  eyes  they  gaze 
At  the  player,  and  listen  mutely 
To  the  deep  clear  notes  of  praise. 

Then  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 

Made  l>old  by  the  twilight  gray, 

Little  Alice  looks  up,  and  whispers, 

“Did  God  teach  you  how  to  play f* 

THE  CARE  OF  PARROTS. 

T)  ARROTS  are  among  the  most  intelligent  of  household 
X pets,  and  much  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  ’ 
them.  So  large  a bird  suffers  if  kept  constantly  confined 
in  a cage,  but  a parrot  is  so  destructive  that  it  is  impossible  i 
to  allow  it  the  liberty  of  a house,  as  chairs,  carpets,  in 
short,  every  article  of  furniture,  will  soon  show  the  marks 
of  its  strong  beak.  If  there  is  a garden,  the  parrot  should 
bo  given  a daily  promenade  during  warm  weather.  It  is 
a necessity  to  this  bird  to  exercise  its  beak,  and  if  kept  in 
a cage,  it  should  often  be  given  a chip  of  wood  to  tear  to 


pieces.  A parrot  will  amuse  itself  for  hours  biting  a chip 
into  small  fragments.  The  cage  and  feed  dishes  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day.  and  fresh  gravel  kept  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

Parrots  are  fond  of  canary  and  hemp  seed,  and  should 
always  have  fresh  water,  in  which  a little  cracker  may  be 
soaked.  A little  sweetened  weak  cotfeo  and  milk,  with 
bread  crumbed  in  it,  may  be  given  about  once  a week. 
Apples,  pears,  and  oranges  are  healthy  food,  and  should 
always  have  the  seeds  left  in,  as  a parrot  will  eat  those 
first,  carefully  peeling  them,  and  devour  the  meat  after- 
ward. A slice  of  lemon  and  a small  red  pepper  should  be 
given  occasionally,  also  English  walnuts. 

Cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  health  of  a parrot,  and  as 
it  will  not  bathe  itself  like  most  other  birds,  it  should  oc- 
casionally be  stood  in  a pan  containing  an  inch  or  two  of 
tepid  water,  and  its  back  sprinkled  gently.  The  bird  will 
scream  and  rebel,  but  will  feel  better  after  it.  It  should 
be  left  in  its  bath  for  a few  moments  only  (as  it  easily  gets 
chilled),  and  then  placed  on  its  perch,  where  it  can  not  feel 
any  wind,  to  dry  and  plume  itself.  During  a warm  sum- 
mer shower  it  is  well  to  stand  the  cage  out-of floors  for  a 
short  time.  The  parrot  will  usually  spread  its  wings  to 
receive  the  drops,  and  scream  with  delight,  as  that  is  its 
natural  way  of  bathing.  Parrots  have  very  tender  feet, 
and  they  often  suffer  if  their  claws  are  not  kept  perfectly 
clean.  The  i«*reh  should  on  this  account  be  wiped  dry 
every  day.  Meat,  or  anything  greasy,  is  harmful  to  a 
parrot,  and  parsley  will  kill  it,  although  lettuce,  and  es- 
pecially green  |>eas  in  the  pod,  are  healthy  diet. 

Parrots  are  almost  always  savage  to  strangers,  but  so 
affectionate  to  the  person  who  tends  them  that  they  fully 
repay  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 


l'EM  1L,  DRAWING,  No.  2. 

SIMPLE  as  it  may  seem  to  draw  leaves,  there  must  be 
care,  and  patience,  and  faithful  effort.  After  a while, 
/ the  young  student  who  succeeds  will  go 

\ on  to/fotrer  drawing,  which  is  more  dilli- 

cult,  but  very  i 

' delightful,  and 

will  be  illustrated  by-and-by.  j.  ^ f 

At  present  we  must  try  easy  ^-~  f{  / 
leaves.  I make  a few  illustra- 
tions,  enough  to  begin  with.  ^ 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 are  fuchsia  leaves  ; No.  4,  oxalis.  These 
may  lx*  drawn  again  und  again.  A whole  page  of  fuchsia 
leaves  of  different  sizes 
X *s  v,?ry  pretty,  and  so  of 

-"Vj  any  leaf.  By  a skillful 

hand  they  may  he  ar- 
^ ra,,K€|d  with  artistic 

T -L  > . 5*  \ grace. 

- Attention  to  a few 

^ points  will  give  a preci- 

sion and  interest  to  the  drawing.  Let  the  drawing  be  light- 
ly rather  than  heavily  done.  Learn  to  draw  the  double  Hues 
of  stems  and  veins  with 

great  correctness.  Make  a | 

darker  line  on  the  under 

edge  of  leaves,  and  on  one  fvA 

side  of  the  stems.  By  turn-  (f 

ing  the  leaf  on  the  wrong  if* 

side  the  veins  can  be  dis- 

tinctly  seen,  and  easily 

drawn.  Do  not  be  discour-  ^ ) 

aged,  but  persevere.  Be*  (?O0AwM^sS 
gin  to-morrow,  or  to-day : \ V 

these  beginnings  may  help  fsh  fX  ^ w 

you  to  become  a skillful  ^ 
sketcher,  and  will  give  to  v — ^ 

you  a delightful  occupation  that  will  grow  dearer  to  your 
lieart  every  day  of  your  life. 
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TIIIS  number  of  IIabpeu’s  Young  People 
completes  Cite  thirteen  issues  promised  to 
subscriber*  to  Harper’s  Weekly  for  1880,  and 
La  therefore  the  last  number  to  be  sent  out  with 
that  paper.  Any  one  of  our  little  friends  who 
may  thus  be  deprived  of  a weekly  visit  from 
Harper’s  Y onto  People,  and  who  wishes  to  con- 
tinue acquaintance  with  us,  may  receive  the  re- 
maining thirty-two  numbers  of  our  first  volume, 
which  will  conclude  with  the  number  dated  Oc- 
tober 26,  1880,  by  sending  One  Dollar  to  the 
publishers,  who  will,  on  receipt  of  that  amount, 
forward  these  numbers  weekly,  jiostage  free,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Those  who  wish  the  back  numbers,  as  well  a* 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  should  send  One 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents,  the  price  of  a year’s 
subscription.  The  publisher*  renew  their  as- 
surance that  they  will  make  every  effort  to 
please  their  young  patrons  by  providing  weekly 
an  attractive  and  instructive  variety  of  illus- 
trated reading. 

[Ate*  PORT,  lURon. 

I MW  In  Y«r*o  Pkopli  a letter  from  Kdwlti  A.  II., 
telling  about  bi* cabinet  Atlhouieh  1 have  been  col- 
lecting only  three  year*  I have  quite  n cabinet.  It 
contain*  a sea-cow,  which  measures  fonrtnen  Inches 
from  the  tip  of  its  tail  to  the  no*<%  It  Is  larger  than 
any  1 have  ever  wen  either  In  Chicago,  New  York, 
or  Canada.  That  and  a seii-homt  came  from  Cuba. 
1 have  also  some  flue  specimens  of  different  corals 
and  sponges : a box  of  agates  and  other  stones  from 
Africa ; some  beautiful  specimens  of  quarts  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  a specimen  from  the  Matansas 
Cave  in  Cub* ; a collection  of  Indian  arrow-heads : a 
variety  of  |>eirifactiona,  among  them  a very  large, 

r efect  triloblte;  a few  very  olacoins,  four  of  which, 
think,  an?  from  PumpcH ; a coHeetiot*  of  foreign 
stamps;  shells  from  California,  Cuba,  and  other 
places;  and  other  thinjpi  I have  no  room  to  men- 
tion. Can  any  one  tell  me  how  1 can  obtain  some 
really  good  specimens  of  minerals?  And  la  the 
whole  that  arrived  at  the  New  York  Aquarium  last 
summer  alive  yet  ? L 11.  N. 

Are  any  correspondents  informed  about  the 
health  and  present  condition  of  the  whale  f 

T»t xtauni,  Finals*. 

I write  to  tell  you  about  my  collection  of  minerals. 
I am  now  ten  years  old.  I commenced  to  collect 
when  I was  nine.  My  minerals  are  very  floe,  nod  1 
took  the  thrcc-dollar  premium  for  them  at  the  (air. 

William  L.  Bottom. 

Ciimms,  Oaio. 

I am  a little  girl  thirteen  years  old.  I live  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan,  but  I am  spending  the  winter  in 
Cincinnati-  1 take  Yoowa  Pwin.a.  and  like  it  very 
much.  1 am  collecting  cariosities,  hut  1 have  no 
Proteus.  Quack  L>.  Hul 

M *!■•>*,  OtORtMA. 

I will  write  and  toll  you  what  a warm  winter  we 
have  h:ui.  There  wen*  strawberries  and  peach  blos- 
soms In  January,  and  now  we  have  many  kinds  of 
flowers  blooming  in  the  gardens.  1 am  writing  BL 
Valentine's  Day.  and  I and  my  two  sister*,  Benin 
and  Kate,  have  had  several  pretty  valentines. 

Lacra  C.  I’axdklkk  19  years). 

M Bu  Curr,"  Lose  bun. 

I am  a little  boy  ten  years  old,  ami  live  by  the 
water.  1 have  a nice  little  row-boat  named  llmad- 
biU,  with  putent  oars.  I have  a Shetland  pony 
named  Kaony.  She  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  is 
very  kind  and  gentle,  and  I can  ride  or  drive  her. 
My  guinea-ulg  Is  also  a pet.  I feed  It  cablwge  leaves, 
carrots,  boiled  put  aloes,  and  lettuce.  E.  T.  L 

Inonn,  Nnr  Yeas. 

My  most  canning  pet  is  a guinea-pig  named  Tip, 
who  creeps  under  my  arm  and  goc*  to  sleep.  I put 
cabhage  and  crienr  In  a train  of  cars  and  run  across 
the  floor;  Tip  gallop*  after  and  steals  the  loaves, 
atop*  to  munch  them,  and  then  race*  for  more. 

AUTIII  S A.  CllRIlUL 

MliTtrus,  VT  HCTnn, 

I have  had  experience  with  guinea-pigs,  and  1 
thought  I would  tell  Mark  Francis  what  mine  eat. 
They  like  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables,  such  as  let- 
tuce atid  cabbage,  but  they  like  gras*  better  than 
anything  else;  1 can  not  give  them  enough.  The 


only  cooked  food  they  like  Is  Graham  bread  and  oat- 
meal mush.  Sometimes  they  eat  oat*  and  apple*. 
My  auntie  has  kept  them  for  fifteen  year*,  and  she 
never  gave  them  nuy  water.  Him  nay*  if  they  want 
water,  they  are  sick.  They  are  always  very  sensitive 
to  the  cold.  Grach  B.  PrrsRSOx. 

Nnr  You  Cm. 

I have  been  rending  all  the  letter*  from  little  girls 
and  boya  about  their  pet*,  and  1 muni  tell  them  about 
mine.  I have  a little  kitten  named  “ Buttercup,**  and 
ahe  is  just  as  sweet  and  pretty  a*  any  buttercup  that 
ever  grew,  and  m good  and  so  cunning.  Bhe  w ill 
jump  upon  the  bureau  and  watch  the  canary,  and  he 
will  peck  at  her  with  his  little  bill,  and  she  does  not 
even  look  crews  at  Idtn,  and  we  know  she  would  not 
ruffle  a featlu-r  for  all  the  world.  I wonder  if  any 
other  little  girl  can  leave  her  kitten  with  her  birds, 
and  know  she  will  not  hurt  them  ? And  you  should 
see  her  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  at  herself— just 
like  any  lady— and  site  seems  to  think  herself  so 
pretty,  I am  really  afraid  she  is  vnln.  There  are  so 
many  other  things  I could  tell  about  her.  but  mamma 
aaya  you  will  not  print  tny  letter  if  I write  any  more. 

Ella  Belwyn. 

Bbamav,  Miitkuax,  >Wrw*rj>  IS. 

I found  a willow  hush  covered  with  “ pussies"  yes- 
terday. The  rabbit*  never  run  up  to  me  when  1 
whistle,  like  the  one  Laura  B.  wrote  about.  Tliey 
stop  and  turn  around  awl  look  at  me,  and  then  they 
just  snap  their  eye*  and  scoot 

Foams  C.  Noraaa. 

I am  only  seven  year*  old,  and  I live  way  out  In 
Fort  Klamath,  Oregutt,  and  I can't  write  a very  good 
letter,  hut  I like  the  stories  In  Yotrsc,  Proci.it,  and 
the  letteni  in  the  Post-office  from  little  children  so 
much.  It  la  iitc*  to  tie  out  here  where  there  is  so 
much  snow  to  have  fun  with.  I have  a pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  a little  brother,  and  a pet  dog  to  play  with,  bo- 
sldrs  lot*  of  other  thine*.  1 don't  go  to  school,  be- 
cause there  is  no  school  here,  but  I sav  my  lessons  to 
mamma  every  day.  Sormr  L.  W. 

Pirurmr,  Iowa. 

I am  going  to  write  this  all  myself.  I have  a pony. 
His  name  is  Dick.  We  all  love  him  dearly,  lie 
shakes  hands.  We  say,  wBh*ke  hands,  Hick,"  and 
he  puts  up  hi*  right  loot.  He  I*  just  as  sweet  os 
honey,  lie  ie  whiter  We  used  to  live  on  a farm, 
and  my  sisler  and  1 used  to  go  after  the  cow*  on 
Dick.  We  carried  a long  whip.  Sonic  cows  would 
Lag  behind,  and  wo  would  say,  “ Bite  the  cow.  Dick,” 
and  the  dear  little  fellow  would  lav  hack  his  white 
eara  and  iu*t  bite  her  awful  hard.  We  are  going  to 
have  a cabinet  picture  taken  of  him. 

Grace  II.  (9  year*). 

hniuotr,  Ni*  Liu. 

I am  five  year*  old.  I have  a blue  wtrrlcr— Wax. 
He  play*  hide-aml-aeck.  Mamma  cover*  hi*  eye* 
with  her  hand,  and  I hide.  When  I say,  “Coop,” 
mamma  lets  him  go.  Then  he  rushes  all  round, 
standing  on  his  hind-leg*  to  look  on  tables,  and 
peeping  under  the  couch,  and  looking  upon  chair*. 
When  be  find*  me,  ho  begins  to  hark  loud,  and  trio* 
to  bite  tny  loos,  but  he  ha*  very  few  terth.  He  la 
old.  Unuut  Griswold  Pkrkino. 

Auu» »,  New  Tom. 

I am  a boy  who  have  recently  come  to  the  city 
from  the  country.  I have  a young  Skye-terrier,  and 
he  give*  in«  much  trouble  by  running  away  every 
time  the  hall  door  is  opened.  Then  I have  to  run 
after  him.  As  he  can  run  the  fastest.  It  is  hard  work 
for  me,  but  fun  for  hlin.  People  must  think  1 have 
two  dogs,  for  when  he  goes  out  ho  is  a tilue  dog,  and 
when  no  com'-*  back  he  is  rand-color.  When  wo 
give  him  a good  wushing,  he  la  blue  again.  He  tike* 
to  play,  and  1 would  be  lonesome  without  him. 

Dwioirr  Rcoouhl 

nnuNirsu,  rtnmoiii. 

I mw  In  the  Post-oflU-e  letter*  one  from  * little 
boy  who  had  two  Maltese  cats,  and  one  of  them 
was  yctv  fond  of  pen-nut*.  I had  a beautiful  black 
and  white  kitty,  in  Centennial  year,  that  would  fot- 
lowr  me  round  whenever  I came  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion, begging  for  the  sugared  hall*  of  poj>-corn  I 
always  brought  home  with  me.  I had  another  kitty 
afterward  that  was  just  os  fond  of  candy.  They  are 
both  dead  now,  and  I have  no  pets.  I am  nine  years 
old.  Florence  Oziab. 

C.  II.  Williamson. — All  of  Jacob  Abbott’s 
books  for  the  young  are  in  print  Valuable 
works  on  Long  Island  history  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  of 
Brooklyn.  Hitchcock’s  Otology  and  Gray’s  Ixo- 
mmt  in  Botany  will  be  of  service  to  you. 

C.  F.  Allen. — Danger  Island  is  in  theChagos 
Archipelago,  on  the  west  end  of  the  great  Cba- 
gua  Bank,  Indian  Ocean. 

Here  is  a very  pretty  experiment,  sent  by  F. 
V.  G.,  Madison,  Wisconsin  : “ Take  an  ordinary 
water-pail.  Lay  acroes  the  top  two  pieces  of 


stout  wire,  about  two  inches  apart  Then  lay 
a lump  of  ice  on  the  wires.  In  about  batf  an 
hour  go  and  look  at  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
wires  pass  through  the  middle  of  tlte  lump  of 
ice,  but  you  can  not  see  how  they  come  titcre.’’ 

The  following  tribute  to  tbe  egg  toiubola  U 
from  Ella  W. : 

From  an  egg,  shot  and  tallow,  with  care, 

A merry  tombola  I soon  did  pr»*|>are; 

I brushed  up  hla  locks  In  a very  Aim  way. 

And  dressed  him  in  garments  of  nice  sober  gray; 
And  when  be  was  ri-ady  all  came  In  admire, 

So  portly  wa*  he  that  I called  him  the  Squire. 

I then  laid  him  down  to  measure,  and  see 
Whether  standing  or  lying  the  tallest  he'd  he; 
When  he  Sifted  hlmm-lf  with  a nod  anti  a Ixmol, 
Rocked  backward  and  forward  *ud  balanced  aroowL 
The  giddy  tombola ! he  will  not  He  down ; 

If*  useless  to  urge  #uch  • funny  old  down. 

Madison  Cooper. — The  direction  given  to 
Charley  D.  M.,  in  Young  People  Na  18,  will 
probably  apply  to  your  fish. 

Ella  Fuller  and  Helen  Thompson  — We 
fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  your  uufartuaau- 
animals. 

Henry  B.  H. — Excellent  directions  for  the 
construction  of  a cheap  telescope  are  gives  is 
Young  People  No.  1. 

Charles  Conner. — We  can  not  undertake 
any  such  commissions. 

J.  R.  Foster. — Pages  of  advertisement?  are 
almost  always  given  in  weekly  papers.  You 
will  find  them  in  every  Itound  volume  of  Ham- 
per's W eekly,  and  similar  publications. 

14  North  Star.” — You  understand  the  art  of 
making  puzzles,  but  you  must  be  more  eareful 
with  your  spelling.  There  is  only  one  **  e"  in  ca- 
thedral. 

Albert  Mullen. — Box -wood  only  is  used  by 
engravers  on  wood,  as  it  has  a fine  grain  and 
the  requisite  hardness,  It  can  be  got  out  in 
small  pieces  only,  and  these  are  cither  glued  or 
screwed  together  to  form  large  blocks.  When 
a picture  is  to  be  engraved  in  baste,  tbe  block 
is  taken  apart  and  the  pieces  are  given  to  sev- 
eral engravers,  in  order  to  save  time.  Some- 
times thirty  or  more  engravers  are  employed  at 
once  on  a single  block. 

Leonard  8.  E. — If  you  send  four  cents  in 
postage  stamps  to  the  publishers  tlte  number 
you  require  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

A.  II.  Ellard. — Your  handwriting  b very 
neat  and  distinct  for  a hoy  of  your  age.  In  a 
Numerical  Charade  each  figure  represents  a let- 
ter of  the  solution.  Supposing  the  answer  to 
be  “ America,”  you  could  make  u car”  from  tbe 
sixth, seventh,  and  fourth  letters,  and  proceed  in 
this  way  until  you  had  used  every  letter  of  the 
solution. 

James  W.  C.,  H.  W.G.,and  Others.— Thank? 
for  your  kind  lettera,  but  we  have  derided  to 
use  no  more  puzzles  referring  in  any  wav  to  our- 
selves. We  also  wish  to  remind  some  of  you 
that  enigmas  must  be  in  rhyme,  otherwise  they 
can  not  be  printed.  Do  not  take  your  own 
name  nor  tbe  names  of  any  of  your  friends 
to  form  a puzzle,  because  children  to  whom 
you  are  entire  strangers  could  never  guess  it 
fee  careful  to  use  new  solutions  in  making  puz- 
zle* ; and  when  you  see  that  we  hare  already 
published  one  on  Washington,  Bonaparte,  or 
the  name  of  any  other  celebrated  man,  do  Art 
send  us  a repetition.  We  pay  no  attention  to 
puzzles  not  accompanied  by  full  answers. 

Willow  “ pussies”  are  to  be  found  now  in  al- 
most all  localities,  judging  from  the  many  re- 
ports sent  us  by  our  youthful  correspondent#. 
Crocuses  hare  pushed  upward  to  the  spring  sun- 
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shine,  and  rose  bushes  are  beginning  to  send  out 
tender  green  shoots.  “ Pussies”  have  been  re- 
ported by  C.  H.  W„  Mary  M.  K.,  Joe  Ward,  and 
many  others ; and  Louis  C.  V ogt  sends  a twig  of 
these  pretty  downy  tokens  of  spring,  which  he 
accompanies  with  a very  neatly  printed  letter. 
It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  watch  for  violets  and 
anemones,  and  other  early  flowers. 


Answers  to  question  by  S.  R.  W.  in  Post-office 
Box.  No.  17,  are  received  from  “ North  Star,”  W. 
F.  Bruns,  Harry  V.  G.,  Florence  B.,  E.  L.  M., 
Freddie  IL,  Kiltie  A.  R.,  w Mystic,"  and  other*. 
Eight  words  have  been  sent-  They  aro  Scion, 
Suspicion,  Coercion,  Pernicion,  Epinicion,  Inter- 
necion,  (totracion,  Ccst  ration ; these  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Worcester’*  Dictionary.  There  is  also 
Cion,  which  is  synonymous  with  Scion.  There 
are,  besides,  several  obsolete  words  with  the 
same  ending  not  to  be  found  in  modem  English 
dictionaries. 


Psvore  are  acknowledged  from  Charlie  Murk  ward, 
Willie  IL  McVean,  Amy  L.  <>rr,  Harry  C.  Pwk,  Ed- 
ward L.  Maine*,  Percy  am!  George,  Alma  Hoffmann, 
Rebecca  liidgw,  WlUle  C.  8,,  Alice  E.  Stephenson, 
Lnltlo  C.  Underbill,  Bessie  L.  Stewart,  Jennie  Clark, 
Charlie  A.  Mather,  II.  II.  Pitcairn,  Nellie  ti.  Vaughn, 
J.  !».,  Willie  R.  1L.  Frank  Conietou,  Mina  L C.,  Lj- 
man  C..  Willie  B,  A.,  Lconie  Young,  Mamie  Brooke, 
Jarar*  Walker,  Katie  Black,  Henry  Koehler,  II.  Wal- 
ter Burnham,  Eflle  K.  P.,  Geraldine  Watson,  Ray 
Bennett,  Auabel  Turner,  Freddie  C.,  Arthur  B.,  K. 
LK.  

Numerous  correspondents  have  sent  new  an- 
swers to  our  Puxilc  Picture  in  No.  14 ; and  al- 
though many  have  given  nine  names,  but  two, 
Florence  Otias  and  Mark  Robbins,  have  fouud 
D-rill,  the  mischievous  monkey  concealed  by  our 
artist 


Correct  answers  to  pmczles  received  from  E.  T. 
Siuirti,  lieorgo  II.  Churchill,  Mamie  E.  F.,  Herbert 
N.  Twins  Faun  to  T.,  and  Belle  M.,  Leonard  S. 
Eflle  K.  Tulboys,  K.  P.  Walker,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  II.  H. 
T.,  Grade  Mint.  W.  Robertson,  Katie  Wants,  Millie 
Reason,  Ella  W.,  NdlSe  Bartlett,  Uoldk  William*, 
W.  II.  Kurts,  Henry  Cullrford,  4.  H.  Croaraan,  Jun., 
Stella,  Jay  IL  M.,  L.  L.  Lee,  Marie  Doyle,  tirade  K. 
Richards. 

Answer  to  Charade  in  No.  17,  on  page  414— Fish- 
ball 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

SfUMCniOAT.  CltABAOTt 

I am  composed  of  IS  letters. 

My  I,  a.  4 is  a measure. 

My  6, 4, »,  is  is  a giri>  name. 

My  11, 10. 4, 8, 8, ft,  fi  to  a young  reptile. 

My  1. 7, 11  la  a small  aulmaL 
My  whole  la  a South  American  river. 

Cmdlt  B.  H. 
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JlABria'*  Yooko  Pkow.k  will  bo  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rate*— 
payabie  in  entrance,  pottage  fret  : 

Bimouk  Copies «...  .$0  04 

0?t»  SrascRiiTios,  one  year. 1 50 
Fits  ScwcwrTtoss,  one  year* . 7 00 
Subscription#  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Iseuod  afler  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  riak  of  low. 


ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
IlAHraa'a  Yornu  PamM.it  will  render  it  a first-clam 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  ntunher  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  Inserted  on  two  lo- 
side  pages  at  75  cents  per  line. 

Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

AFool’sErrand. 


By  Ope  of  the  Fools, 


ar  The  moot  mecm/ml  Novel  /or  more  than 
a quarter  of  a Century.  A matterpieee.  Jgj 
“ Holds  the  critic  spellbound.  * * • English  literature 
contain*  no  similar  picture.**— International  Review, 
“ Must  be  read  by  everybody  who  desires  to  be 
well  Informed.  **—  Portland  Ad  vert  toov. 

“A  thrilling  book,  indeed. CludnnaU  Commer- 
cial. 

"The  most  powerful  National  and  soda)  study 
since  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.”’ — Boston  Courier. 

“ Read  with  breathless  Interest,"— Hartford  Con- 
rant. 

"•**  Not  matched  in  the  whole  range  of  modern 
fiction,”— Boston  Traveller. 

*•  Written  In  brains. "—Rochester  Rural  Home. 
"Belling  by  thousands  every  week."— N.Y.Tribnna. 
If  W Cloth,  |L  Sold  teerytehert,  or  mailed  by  ai 
Foans,  How  a an  A Htri.unrr,17  Pabk  Flack,  N.Y. 

■ Send  one,  two,  three,  or 
five  dollars  for  a sample 
box,  by  express,  of  the 
biwt  Caudle*  In  Amrr- 
put  up  elegantly  and 
strictly  pure.  Refers  to 
all  Chicago-  Address 
C.  F.  GI’NTHEK, 
(Confectioner, 

EKT,  CHICAGO. 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRD 

by  ortng  NINGER’*!  PATENT  GRAVEL 

PAPER.  Bold  by  Druggist*  and  Bird  Dealer*. 

Depot,  iS2  Hudson  M.,  N.Y. 
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Character. 

Character.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

It  Is,  in  design  and  execution,  more  like  his  "Self- 
Help  " than  any  of  bis  other  works.  Mr.  Smiles  al- 
ways writes  pleaaautly,  bnt  he  writes  best  when  he 
is  telling  anecdotes,  and  using  them  to  enforce  a 
moral  that  be  Is  too  wise  to  preach  about,  although 
he  Is  not  afraid  to  state  It  plainly.  By  means  of  it 
" Self-Help ” at  once  became  a standard  book,  and 
"Character"  is,  in  lie  way,  quite  aa  good  a*  ‘'Self- 
Help-'’  It  la  a wonderful  storehouse  of  anecdotes 
and  biographical  lllastrallons.— Kraminer,  Loudon. 


Self-Help. 

Self-Help;  with  Illustrations  of  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By  Samubl 
Smile*.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  writings  or  Samncl  Smiles  are  a valuable  aid 
In  the  education  of  boy*.  Ills  style  seems  to  hare 
been  constructed  entirely  for  their  tastes;  his  topics 
are  admirably  selected,  and  his  mode  of  communi- 
cating excellent  lessons  of  enterprise,  truth,  and 
self-reliance  might  be  called  lusidions  snd  ensnar- 
ing if  these  words  did  not  convey  an  Idea  which  is 
only  applicable  to  lessons  of  an  opposite  character 
and  tendency  taught  in  the  same  attractive  style. 
The  popularity  of  thla  book,  “Self-Help,”  abroad 
has  made  It  a powerful  Instrument  of  good,  and 
many  an  English  boy  has  risen  from  Us  peruaal  de- 
termined that  bis  life  will  bo  moulded  after  that  of 
some  of  those  set  before  him  in  this  volume.  It 
was  written  for  the  youth  of  another  country,  hut 
Its  wealth  of  Instruction  bas  been  recognised  by  Its 
translation  Into  more  thou  one  European  language, 
aud  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  for  it  a popularity 
among  American  boys.— A’.  F.  World. 


Thrift. 

Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  00. 


No.  S. 

r>OJTBL«  ACROSTIC, 

A small  rape.  A scent-  A question  often  asked. 
Variegated.  To  clasp.  Water.  Answer— two  Eng- 
lish poem.  M.  L. 

No.  S. 

SWtUWA. 

My  Brat  to  In  loss,  bnt  not  In  gain. 

1 My  second  to  In  France,  bnt  not  In  Spain. 

My  third  to  in  sling,  bnt  not  tn  stung. 

My  fourth  to  In  old,  snd  also  in  voting. 

My  fifth  Is  In  Venus,  bnt  not  tn  Mars. 

My  whole  is  composed  of  hcantltul  stars. 

Alvuo  W.  & 

No.  4 
uovaonv 

Across— A descent;  a bench;  to  clip;  to  bold. 
Down  -in  flap  ; a preposition ; to  allow ; a bird ; a 
knot ; a pronoun ; In  Hap.  N.  L,  Collamul 


No.  a. 

woan  eoTAua. 

First,  manner  of  walking.  Second,  a movement 
of  tie*  ocean.  Third,  to  manage  a publication. 
Fourth,  tame  animals.  Nki.uk  it. 


No.  ft. 

ntAMoxp  nnxLR. 

A voweL  An  animal.  A well-known  fruit  A 

mau's  name.  A voweL  H.  M.  T. 


Tie  OK  Book  of  Naim. 

The  Child’#  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Ufte  of 
Families  and  School# : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
er* and  Teacher*  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Wownina- 
Tot<  IIookku,  M.D.  illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  31 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  L,  53  cents;  Part  II,,  56  cents;  Part 
HL,  56  cents. 

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  In  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  tbe  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  funttoh  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  Is  well 
salted  as  a class-book  for  schools,  lu  fresh  and 
simple  stylo  cannot  foil  to  render  it  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Parts  of  this  book  can  be  had  in  sep- 
arate volumes  by  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  to  to  be  o*cd  In  teaching 
qnlte  young  children,  especially  in  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHER'S,  Yew  York. 

»W  Sent  by  vutil,  potlaoe  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  rreeipt  of  the  price. 


The  mechanic,  former,  apprentice,  clerk,  merchant, 
and  a large  circle  of  readers  outside  of  these  classes 
will  find  In  the  volume  a wide  range  or  counsel  nod 
advice,  presented  lu  perspicuous  language,  and 
marked  throughout  by  vigorous  good  sense ; and 
who,  while  deriving  from  It  nsefnl  lessons  for  tbe 
guidance  of  their  personal  affairs,  will  also  be  Im- 
bibing valuable  instruction  In  an  important  brauch 
of  political  economy.  We  wish  It  could  be  placed 
In  tbo  hand*  of  all  onr  youth— especially  those  who 
expect  to  be  merchants,  artisans,  or  formers.  —C ’Art's- 
turn  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 

In  this  ueeftol  and  sensible  work,  which  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  readers,  especially  of 
those  whose  mean*  are  slender,  the  author  docs 
for  private  economy  what  Smith  and  Ricardo  and 
Bsetiat  harp  done  for  national  economy.  Tbe 
one  stop  which  separates  civilisation  from  savagery 
— which  renders  civilisation  possible — is  labor  done 
in  excess  of  Immediate  necessity.  * * * To  Inculcate 
this  most  necessary  and  most  homely  of  all  virtues, 
we  have  met  with  no  better  teacher  than  this  book. 
—JR,  V.  World. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Yew  York. 

fF"  Sent  by  mail,  pottage-  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Stales,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE  TRAMP  PUZZLE. 

WITH  one  straight  ent  of 
the  scissors  get  out  of 
this  tramp  a handsome  Persian 
ami  a sea-cow. 


A PERSONATION: 
WHO  AM  I? 


MY  enemies  declare  I was 
nlike  faithless  to  l'ricml 
or  foe;  my  partisans,  that  I 
was  a martyr.  Ill  either  ease, 

I expiated  my  follies  and  weak- 
nesses with  my  life,  as  had  my 
grandmother  beforo  me.  I was  horn  nt  Dunfermline,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1600,  and  died  Jantiury  90,  1649 — not  an  old  man,  as 
yon  see.  1 was  heir  to  great  possessions,  and  held  a high 
position,  but  I lost  land,  fortune,  aud  honor.  When  young, 
my  great  friend,  also  a favorite  with  my  father,  obtained  a 
hold  on  me,  and  induced  me,  as  soon  as  I succeeded  my  father  in 
my  inheritance,  to  liegin  my  career  by  paying  no  heed  to  my 
people's  wishes.  I was  very  obstinate,  and  as  determined  as  my 
jieople  to  carry  my  point,  aud  we  soon  fell  out.  What  I could 
not  gain  fairly,  I tried  to  obtain  by  treachery,  and  the  result 
can  be  readily  guessed.  I introduced  many  measures;  none  of 
them  were  liked,  and  the  struggle  as  to  who  would  conquer — 
the  one  or  the  many — began.  My  habits  were  extravagant,  but 
then  I lmd  tine  tastes;  collected  many  beautiful  pictures,  which, 
alas!  at  uiy  death,  were  scattered,  uever  again  to  be  u collection. 
The  painter  Vnmlyck  was  a favorite  of  mine,  and  when  ho  lay 
dying  I sent  my  own  doctor  to  attend  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
painted  several  likenesses  of  me  and  my  family.  I had  very 
w’arui  friends,  who  stood  by  me  in  all  my  troubles,  but  nothing  I 
could  save  me ; ami  at  last,  January  15, 1649, 1 was  put  on  trial  | 
for  my  life.  My  judges  were  prejudiced  against  me,  and  I was 
not  allowed  to  plead  iuy  own  cause,  so  was  adjudged  worthy  of 
death.  All  agree,  friouds  and  foes,  that  I met  my  fate  bravely,  i 
and  when  you  find  out  who  I am,  “ remember”  the  last  word  I 
spoke.  My  family  were  scattered  aud  poor.  Afterward  my  I 


WILL  IT  BITE? 

eldest  son  avenged  my  44  murder,"  as  he  considered  it,  but  three 
of  my  judges  escaped,  and  found  shelter  in  America.  There  wis 
however,  a taint  of  falsehood  in  all  of  us,  aud  my  childrens  child- 
ren were  ut  last  dispossessed  of  what  had  been  my  inheritance. 

What  most  grieved  me  was  not  my  losses,  hut  rememberim; 
how  many  friends  suffered  with  me  ; and,  spite  of  all  my  faults, 
few  have  been  more  loved. 
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A DUET. 

BY  MARGARET  KYTINGE. 


Sunshine  oh  the  meadow, 
Sunshine  on  the  sea; 

Green  buds  on  the  rose-bush. 
Blossoms  on  the  tree. 

Two  woe  children  singing 
In  a rapt  delight — 

One  as  fair  as  morning. 

One  ns  durk  as  night. 
Hymn-book  held  between  them 
With  the  greatest  care. 

Though  they  can  not  read  u 
word 

That  is  printed  there. 

“Jesus.  Saviour,  meek  and 
mild, 

Friend  of  ev’ry  little  child,  | 


' Once  a child  Thyself,  we  pray 
Thou  wilt  guard  us  day  by  day; 
For  such  helpless  things  are  we, 
We  can  only  sing  to  Thee!” 

.Standing  in  the  doorway, 

Amak  smiles  to  hear 
Bird-like  voices  blending 
Sweet  and  loud  and  clear. 
“‘Pears  to  mo  de  angels 
Mus’  lie  lis'nin’  too — 

Lis'nin’  an’  a-lookin' 

From  de  hebbens  blue; 
Lookin’  an’  a-smilin' 

At  de  pretty  sight; 

An’  in  dareyes — bress  de  Lord! — 
Bofe  dem  chillun’s  white.’* 


•*  BOFK  DEM  CHILIA  N S WHITE.  ** 
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EASTER  FLOWERS. 

BY  K.  £.  FRYATT. 

“/^10ME,  Nell,  and  you  too,  Harry.  I have  planned  a 

V delightful  trip  for  you,  and  we  must  be  olf  bright 
and  early.” 

“ Where — where,  Miss  Eleanor  !"  cried  both  children 
together. 

“To  the  large  greenhouses  just  beyond  the  city  line. 
You  remember  the  minister  said  on  Sunday,  ‘Let  every 
person  bring  flowers,  if  but  a single  lily  or  n rose,  to  make 
God's  house*  beautiful  on  Easter-day’  ? There  are  millions 
of  flowers  in  blossom  now  at  the  greenhouses,  and  I wish 
you  to  see  them,  and  learn  how  the  florists  make  them 
bloom  out  of  season." 

“I hope  you  will  tell  us  something  about  it," said  Har- 
ry, as  we  rattled  swiftly  over  the  rails  in  the  steam-dum- 
my; “that  is,  when  we  get  out  of  this  noisy  old  trap." 

In  a few  minutes  we  alighted  at  the  city  line,  and  Har- 
ry. taking  my  arm,  declared  himself  ready  for  more 
“flower  talk." 

“Suppose,”  said  I,  "that  a florist  wishes  to  have  sev- 
eral thousand  plants  in  bloom  for  Easter,  does  he  allow 
them  plenty  of  water  and  sunshine,  and  opportunity  to 
bloom  several  months  in  advance  of  the  day  ? No;  he 
stows  them  all  away  to  rest,  or  sleep,  as  he  calls  it,  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  in  cool,  dry,  shady  places,  some  on 
shelves,  some  in  sand,  and  some  in  pots  *in  cool  houses.’ 

“After  a time  the  bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  sand,  and 
placed  in  earth,  and  with  the  other  plants  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  a little  warmth  and  sunshine. 

“The  rose-bushes  are  pruned.  ltound,  and  tied  iu  trim 
forms,  ami  placed  in  rows,  mid  though  destitute  of  foliage,  | 
look  so  healthy  and  neat  one  can  not  but  admire  them,  i 
III  a week  or  two,  as  if  hv  magic,  thousands  of  buds  are  j 
swelling  and  bursting  into  leaf  on  every  stem. 

“Five  weeks  ago  I visited  the  greenhouses  we  art-  now 
going  to,  and  as  I stood  in  the  Easter  ‘roseries,’  I thought  | 
it  must  be  quite  delightful  to  be  a young  rose  in  training 
for  Easter,  the  sunshine  was  so  warm  and  golden,  the  air 
so  soft  and  dewy  sweet.  Every  hush  showed  signs  of 
coming  buds — very,  very  tiny,  but  they  were  there.  The 
bulb  houses  were  stocked  with  rows  and  rows  of  cherry- 
red  pots  filled  with  rich  brown  mould;  in  some  the  point 
of  a tulip  or  hyacinth  leaf  peered  up  green  and  bright, 
in  others  there  were  already  brave  crowns  of  strong 
leaves. 

“ ‘Ah,’  thought  I,  ‘these  will  surely  please  the  florist's 
eye;’  hut  I assure  you  they  had  a very  different  effect,  for 
he  looked  at  them  with  a frown  that  said,  plainer  than 
words, 4 My  brave  young  folks,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  blos- 
som before  Easter,  and  spoil  my  fine  show  for  me  ? Indeed 
you  shall  not.1  lie  thought  that,  of  course;  for  the  next 
minute  he  cried  out,  4 John,  take  these  forward  bulbs  and 
put  them  bock  in  the  “cold  house/"*' 

44  What  a pity!"  murmured  Nell. 

“Not  at  all," replied  I,  "for  soon  they  would  have  had 
spikes  of  flue  blossoms;  then  Madam  Hyacinth  and  Mr. 
Tulip  might  bid  farewell  to  all  thought  of  going  to 
church  on  Easter-day,  for  long  before  that  time  their  guy 
clothes  would  lx?  faded  and  spoiled.’’ 

" What  is  the  ‘cold  house’  ?"  inquired  Harry. 

“A  greenhouse  where  the  mercury  stands  below  50°. 
Jonquils,  tulips,  hyacinths  uml  lilies,  and  most  other  Eas- 
ter plants,  need  warmer  air  than  that  to  grow  rapidly 
in.  The  ‘cold  houses’  are  not  neglected,  for  they  have  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  ami  sunshine  allowed  them 
too,  or  the  plants  would  die. 

“As  the  happy  day  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  great  activ- 
ity reigns  in  the  greenhouses:  batches  of  plants  are  seen  ' 
going  hack  to  the  ‘ warm  houses,’  and  such  a showering.  , 
sponging,  snipping  and  training,  and  general  petting  going 
on.  that  if  plants  had  any  brains,  they  would  go  mud  with 


it  all.  But  as  they  are  not  troubled  with  brains,  they  en- 
joy the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  vapors  that  rise 
steaming  from  the  earth,  and  just  set  themselves  to  blos- 
soming and  looking  as  lovely  ps  they  can." 

“So  it  takes  earth,  sunshine,  wiud,  and  water  to  mist? 
flowers !"  said  Harry. 

“Yes,  and  labor  and  knowledge." 

Here  the  flower  lecture  ended,  for  we  were  at  the  green- 
house gatc*s.  In  another  moment  a door  was  opened,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  a world  of  beauty. 

“How  lovely!"  cried  Nell,  looking  down  the  given 
! aisles  of  the  “ azalea  house." 

“They  look  like  swarms  of  great  white  butterflies 
among  the  dark  leaves,”  remarked  Harry. 

“Or  giant  snow-flakes  ready  to  melt  or  blow  away,” 
suggested  Nell. 

“If  you  call  those  white  azaleas  so  handsome,  1 won- 
der what  you  will  say  to  these  1"  exclaimed  the  florist, 
opening  wide  the  door  of  a “lily  house.” 

“Come  here, children," cried  I.  “Was  there  ever  n 
more  heavenly  sight  than  these  hosts  of  lilies  holding  qp 
their  white  chalices  to  the  flooding  sunshine  f ’ 

“Or  anything  more  delicious  ("  murmured  Nell,  bend- 
| ing  lovingly  over  a group  of  Ascension  lilies. 

Further  on  then*  were  ranks  and  ranks  of  tall  callus. 

| stately  as  sceptred  queens,  starry  narcissus,  white  as 
snow,  and  jasmine  bouvardias.  with  ivory  tube-like  ldos 
sums  in  fragrant  clusters. 

! Something  “ new,  and  strange,  and  sweet"  greeted  us  at 
every  step.  Here  it  was  a Deutzia,  with  starry  cup-like 
blossoms ; there  aSpinea,  with  spikes  of  milk-white  plumes ; 
here  sprays  of  creamy  Lantunus.  and  yonder  clusters  of 
tasselled  Age mt uni. 

“Don’t  go  yet," pleaded  Nell  and  Harry,  as  I turned  to 
leave. 

“You’ll  admire  the  ‘rosery1  more  than  this,"  said  the 
gardener,  opening  another  door,  and  standing  aside. 

A marvellous  fragrance  saluted  us  as  we  looked  down 
[ the  long  ranks  of  tall  nyplietos  shrubs  laden  with  hun- 
I deeds  of  silken  buds  and  opening  blossoms,  in  every  shade 
from  lemon  to  purest  white. 

How  dainty ! — how  exquisite!  Hen-  and  there  a full- 
, blown  rose  showed  its  closely  folded  centre,  and  long 
I slender  petals  so  delicately  liung  that  a breath  might  scat- 
j ter  them. 

Along  the  walls  were  trained  vine-like  Marshal  Neils, 
with  great  golden  buds  and  blossoms,  while  below  rows 
of  Safranoe  lifted  fragrant  cups  rivalling  in  tint  the  bloom 
of  an  apricot's  check. 

In  a second  "rosery”  we  were  fairly  smothered  in 
| sweets.  4 Scores  of  pule  pink  Hemiunos,  blushing  Bon  Si- 
lenes,  and  Plantiers — living  balls  of  snow — and  white  La- 
morques  mingled  tlieir  spicy  breaths  iu  one  soft  cloud  of 
incense.  Pink  and  white,  ruby,  buff,  and  golden,  they 
hung  and  nodded  on  every  stem,  till,  like  Aladdin  in  the 
magician's  garden,  we  knew  not  which  way  to  turn. 

As  for  the  “carnation  houses,”  they  made  us  think  of 
spice  islands  flouting  on  seas  of  green ; the  “pansy  houses" 
were  IxxLs  of  gold  and  amethyst;  the  “violet  houses"  and 
“smilax  greeneries,"  perfect  visions  of  spring. 

There  were,  besides,  ferns,  liliee-of -the- valley,  camellias 
on  tall  tree  like  shrubs  that  made  quite  a respectable  for- 
est in  a house  by  themselves,  and  rows  upon  rows  of  dainty 
pink,  crimson,  and  white  primroses. 

Like  a true  artist,  tile  florist  had  reserved  his  most  won- 
derful picture  for  the  last.  As  he  opened  the  door  of  an 
Easter  bulb  house,  he  said,  “What  do  you  think  of  that  1” 

With  a cry  of  delight,  as  the  glory  of  colors  burst  u)iou 
her,  Nell  stood  entranced  in  the  doorway.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  house  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  {Kitted  tu 
lips  flamed  and  glowed  with  vivid  dyes. 

On  either  side  the  long  walks,  on  the  shelves,  stood  rows 
and  rows  of  hyuciutlis  in  splendid  bloom. 
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Hen’  vases  and  urns  of  yellow,  purple,  saffron,  scarlet,  ' 
pink  and  white,  pied  and  streaked  with  living  flames. 

There  bells  of  ivory,  azure,  lilac1,  rose,  and  buff,  (luted,  , 
feathered,  fringed,  and  spicy  sweet. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  fairy  alchemist  had  melted  in  magic  | 
crucible  topaz,  ruby,  sapphire,  gold,  and  amethyst,  to  deck 
each  fragrant  cup  and  bell. 

THE  SHORTEST  BAMBOO;  OK,  HOW  TO  CATCH  A 
THIEF. 

AN  EAST  INDIAN  STORY.* 

THERE  was  a terrible  stir  in  the  barracks  of  the  — th 
Native  Infantry  at  Seknmlurabad  (Alexander's  Town)  1 
one  bright  morning  at  the  beginning  of  the  “dry  season.”  ’ 
Some  money  had  been  stolen  from  the  officers'  quarters 
during  the  night,  and  all  that  could  be  made  out  about  it 
was  that  the  theft  must  have  been  committed  by  one  of 
those  inside  the  building,  for  nobody  had  got  in  from  | 
without. 

The  officers’  native  servants  and  the  sepoy  soldiers,  to  a ; 
man,  stoutly  declared  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it; 
and  the  officer  of  the  day,  with  very  great  disgust,  went  to  i 
make  his  report  to  tho  Colonel. 

Now  the  Colonel  was  a hard-headed  old  Scotchman,  who  ' 
had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  iu  India,  and  knew  the 
Hindoos  and  their  ways  by  heart.  He  heard  the  story  to 
an  end  without  any  sign  of  what  ho  thought  of  it,  except 
a queer  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  small  gray  eye;  and  j 
then  he  gave  orders  to  turn  out  the  men  for  morning  ; 
l>arade. 

When  the  Colonel  appeared  on  the  parade-ground,  every- 
fosly  expected  that  the  first  thing  would  be  an  inquiry  about 
the  stolen  money;  but  that  was  not  the  old  officer’s  way. 
Everything  went  on  just  as  usual,  and  the  thief  probably 
chuckled  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  getting  off  so  easily.  ! 
But  if  so,  lie  chuckled  a little  too  soon.  Just  as  the  parade 
was  over,  and  the  men  were  about  to  “dismiss,”  the  Col- 
onel stepped  forward,  and  shouted,  “ Halt!” 

The  men  wonderingly  obeyed.  The  Colonel  planted 
himself  right  in  front  of  the  line  (carrying  a small  bag 
under  his  arm,  as  w as  now  noticed  for  the  first,  time),  ami 
running  his  eye  keenly  over  the  long  ranks  of  white  frocks 
and  dark  faces,  spoke  to  them  in  Hindoostanee: 

“Soldiers ! 1 find  there  are  dogs  among  you  who  are  not 
‘true  to  their  salt.’  and  after  Diking  the  money  of  the  Ita- 
nceof  Inglistan  [Queen  of  Euglandl,  steal  from  her  officers. 
But  such  misdeeds  never  go  unpunished.  Last  night” 
(here  the  Colonel’s  tone  suddenly  became  very  deep  and 
solemn)  “I  hail  a dream.  I dreamed  that  a black  cloud 
hovered  over  me,  and  out  of  it  came  a figure — the  figure 
of  Kali.” 

At  the  name  of  this  terrible  goddess  < who  holds  the  same 
place  in  the  Brahmin  religion  as  the  Evil  One  in  our  own) 
the  swarthy  faces  turned  perfectly  livid,  uml  more  than 
one  stalwart  fellow*  was  seen  to  shiver  from  head  to  foot. 

“ ‘ There  is  a thief  among  your  soldiers,’  she  said,  * and 
1 will  teach  you  how*  to  detect  him.  Give  each  of  your 
men  a splinter  of  bamboo,  and  the  thief,  let  him  do  wdiat 
he  may,  will  be  sure  to  get  the  lonyext ; and  when  he  is 
found,  let  him  dread  my  vengeance.”’ 

By  this  time  every  soldier  on  the  ground  was  looking 
so  frightened  that  had  the  Colonel  expected  to  detect  the 
thief  by  his  looks,  he  might  have  thought  the  whole  regi- 
ment equally  guilty.  But  his  plan  was  far  deeper  than 
that.  At  his  signal  each  man  in  turn  drew’  a bamboo  chip 
from  the  bag  which  the  Colonel  held;  and  when  all  were 
supplied,  he  ordered  them  to  come  forw  ard  one  by  one, 
and  give  back  the  chips  which  they  had  drawn. 

He  was  obeyed ; but  scarcely  had  a dozen  men  passed. 


* This  JUory  is  porf«ctly  true,  and  waa  told  by  its  hero,  Colonel 
of  the  Ninety-first  Highlanders. 


when  the  Colonel  suddenly  sprang  forward,  seized  a tall 
Raj]H>ot  by  the  throat,  and  shouted,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 
“ You’re  the  man !” 

“Mercy,  mercy,  Sahib”  (master),  howled  the  culprit, 
falling  on  his  knees.  “I’ll  bring  back  the  money — I’ll 
bear  any  punishment  you  please — only  don’t  give  me  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  Kali.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  sternly,  “I’ll  forgive  you  this 
once;  but  if  you’re  ever  caught  again,  you  know  wliat  to 
expect.  Dismiss!” 

“I  sav,  C , how  on  earth  did  you  manage  that?” 

asked  the  senior  Mujor,  as  lie  and  the  Colonel  walked  away 
together;  “I  suppose  you  don’t  want  me  to  believe  that 
you  really  did  get  that  idea  in  a dream  ?” 

“Hardly.”  laughed  the  Colonel.  “The  fact  is,  those 
hamb(K)  chips  were  all  exactly  the  same  length ; and  the 
thief,  to  make  sure  of  not  getting  the  longest,  bit  off  the 
end  of  his,  nnd  so  I knew  him  at  once.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  there’ll  be  no  more  thieving  in  the  regiment  while 
r in  its  Colonel." 

And  indeed  there  never  was. 

[Ik'l'iiii  in  No.  19  or  lljhiti'Ku's  Yocxm  Pwyiut,  Marrli  9.] 
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Chapter  III. 

OCR  hero’s  first  fight.  • 

IT  was  well  for  Austin  that  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
small  coal  instead  of  the  heavier  pieces,  or  he  might 
have  been  killed  outright;  as  it  was.  after  a dash  of  cold 
water,  and  a short  rest  in  his  bunk,  he  was  almost  as 
sound  as  before.  But  the  accident  had  worse  results  than 
a few  bruises.  He  was  at  once  set  down  as  an 41  awkward 
landlubber,”  dismissed  from  liis  coal -shovelling,  and  or- 
dered to  do  duty  in  the  lamp- room. 

This  was  a dismal  hole  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ship, 
where  even  what  little  light  there  was  had  to  struggle 
through  an  iron  grating.  Behind  the  counter  that  ran 
half  way  round  it  stood  several  large  iron  tanks,  strong 
i ly  |»adloeked,  labelled  “Soap,”  “Oil,”  “Waste,”  “Lamp 
Wicks,”  etc.  The  floor  was  covered  with  various  neces- 
saries for  engine  use,  and  from  the  beams  overhead  swung 
lamps  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  while  the  walls  were  cover- 
ini  with  bolts,  hare,  hammers,  and  t<x>ls  of  every  kind. 

This  pleasant  place  usually  fell  to  the  charge  of  some 
one  who  was  fit  for  nothing  else;  and  its  present  occu- 
pant was  a lanky  youth  known  us  “Monkey” — a name 
fully  warranted  by  his  narrow  watery  eyes,  enormous 
under-jaw,  and  huge  projecting  bat-like  ears.  He  had 
been  cruising  backward  and  forward  in  the  Arizona  for 
! years,  till  he  seemed  quite  to  belong  to  her;  and  although 
he  disappeared  as  soon  sis  she  reached  port,  he  always 
found  out  the  day  of  her  departure  in  time  t-o  join  her 
again — how,  no  one  knew,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Frank’s  appointment,  of  course,  displaced  Monkey,  ami 
neither  was  pleased  with  the  change.  Monkey  much  pre- 
ferred even  the  dismal  lamp-room  ( where  he  had  only  to 
serve  out  a certain  quantity  of  stores  daily,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  was  lost  or  stolen)  to  the  harder  work  of  scrub- 
, bing  the  engine-room,  which  now  fell  to  his  share;  while 
Austin,  used  as  he  was  to  out-door  exercise,  felt  quite  mis- 
erable in  this  dungeon-like  hole,  where  he  could  not  even 
see  to  read.  He  was  on  duty  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and 
i even  liable  to  be  roused  up  at  night  should  anything  be 
1 wanted.  His  meals  were  given  him  after  all  the  rest  were 
! served,  and  only  very  rarely  did  he  get  the  chance  of  ask- 
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ing  a question, 
or  learning  any- 
thing that  he 
wished. 

Nor  did  his 
troubles  end 
here.  The  men, 
who  in  Monkey’s 
time  had  been 
allowed  to  help 
themselves  pret- 
ty freely  to  the 
ship's  stores, 
were  enraged  at 
finding  that  their 
new  store-keeper 
could  neither  Ik? 
bribed  nor  bull- 
ied into  letting 
One  of  Frank's 
greatest  troubles  was  the  giving  out  of  soap — a priceless 
luxury  in  the  forecastle  of  a steamer,  where  the  ‘‘grit," 
coal-dust,  and  irritating  brine  are  unbearable  if  not 
promptly  washed  o!L  For  a piece  of  soap  (the  ship's 
allowance  being  unusually  small),  shirts,  stockings,  and 
even  tobacco,  were  gladly  bartered ; and  those  who  had 
been  shrewd  enough  to  lay  in  a stock  before  sailing  drove 
a brisk  trade. 

This  gave  our  friend  Monkey  a chance  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  use.  He  began  by  hinting  to  the  crew  that 
Frank’s  care  of  the  stores  was  meant  to  “curry  favor" 
with  the  officers;  ami  then  be  went  on  to  losing  or  steal- 
ing ^whatever  ho  could,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Austin. 
Nor  were  these  the  most  serious  tokens  of  his  ill-will. 
One  day  he  managed  to  give  Frank  a push  which  sent 
him  down  through  a trap-door,  though  he  luckily  escaped 


STORE-ROOM. 


them  have  anything  without  orders. 


the  latter  had  been  about  to  sell  it  to  one  of  the  men. 
and  that  he  had  just  come  in  time  to  prevent  him — a state- 
ment continued  by  the  sailors.  In  vain  poor  Frank  de- 
nied the  charge;  he  was  roughly  ordered  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  give  up  the  store-room  keys  to  their  former 
possessor.  Monkey. 

This  was  hard  indeed;  but.  as  the  proverb  says,  ‘‘It  is 
a long  lane  that  lias  no  turning."  and  our  hero's  atrairs 
suddenly  took  a turn  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
could  have  foreseen. 

The  pride  of  a steamer  is  her  machinery,  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  -day  men  may  be  seen  polishing  it  with  balls 
of  cotton  “ waste,”  till  it  shines  like  silver;  but  if  you  ven- 
ture to  touch  the  glittering  surface,  you  find  it  burning 
hot,  and  scon'll  your  fingers  pretty  smartly.  One  day 
Frank  was  polishing  the  broad  round  top  of  the  cylinder, 
protected  by  a thick  rope  mat  from  the  burning  metal, 
when  Monkey,  sneaking  up  behind,  suddenly  jerked  away 
the  mat,  throwing  him  right  on  to  the  hot  surface.  Smart- 
ing with  pain,  Austin  sprang  to  his  fret,  and  regardless 
of  his  enemy's  superior  bulk  and  strength,  flew  at  him 
like  a tiger.  The  two  grappled,  and  rolled  on  the  floor, 
Frank  undermost. 

Monkey's  small,  cunning  eyes  gleamed  wickedly  as  he 
saw  that  they  were  close  to  the  edge  of  the  “crank-pit" 
(the  space  in  which  the  crank  of  the  shaft  revolves),  and 
he  exerted  all  his  strength  to  fling  Austin  into  it.  But  the 
latter,  who  had  not  played  foot- ha  11  for  nothing,  suddenly 
wrenched  himself  free,  and  dodging  round  behind  his  ene- 
my, sprang  upon  his  back,  and  grasped  his  throat  like  a 
vise.  Down  went  the  valiant  Monkey  upon  the  hard 
grating  with  a whack  that  made  his  big  mouth  swell  up 
bigger  than  ever;  and,  pinned  beneath  Frank's  knee,  ho 
howled  shrilly  for  help. 

His  cries  were  answered  by  a loud  laugh  from  the  sky- 
light above,  through  which  several  of  the  crew  had  been 
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unhurt.  Another  time,  a similar  trick  hurled  him  into  | watching  the  combat.  At  the  same  moment  the  second 
the  well  in  which  the  ship's  pump  worked,  and  he  only  engineer  appeared  on  the  scene. 

avoided  serious  injury  by  clinging  to  the  shaft.  “What!  fighting  t You  young  imps,  is  that  how  you 

At  last,  as  Frank  was  serving  out  stores  one  afternoon,  do  your  work  i Here,  Williams,  take 'em  both  to  the  first 
Monkey  suddenly  darted  off  with  a bar  of  soap,  and  being  officer,  and  report  ’em  for  fighting  on  duty.” 
pursued  into  the  engine-room  by  Austin,  declared  that  j [to  bk  coxtisced.] 
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“ LONG  LIVE  THE  KINOr 


THE  BABY’  KING. 

“I,  Henry,  born  nt  Monmouth, 

Shall  small  time  reign  and  much  get. 

Hut  Henry  or  Windsor  shall  long  reign  and  lone  all, 

Hut  as  tied  will,  so  bo  it.” 

THIS  strange  bit  of  doggerel  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed and  repeated  by  King  Henry  V.  of  England  on 
the  birth  of  his  only  child  Henry.  The  huby  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  Windsor's  royal  |utlace,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1421,  and  was  welcomed  with  de- 
light by  the  English  nation  jus  the  son  and  heir  of  their 
idolized  King. 

Before  little  Henry  was  more  than  nine  months  old, 
the  King  his  father  was  dead.  The  poor  little  baby  was 
already  King  of  England,  and  within  another  month  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI,  of  France,  was  also  dead,  and 
another  heavy  crown  was  burdening  the  infant's  brow. 

No  sooner  had  Queen  Katherine,  the  mother  of  the  lit- 
tle King,  fulfilled  her  duty  of  seeing  the  funeral  rites  be- 
longing to  her  husband  properly  accomplished,  than  she 
hastened  to  Windsor  to  embrace  her  child,  ami  pass  in 
solitude  the  early  months  of  her  widowhood.  She  was 
only  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and  had  many  arduous  du- 
ties before  her.  The  first  of  these  waa  to  see  her  baby 
King  properly  received  and  acknowledged  as  their  sover- 
eign by  the  nation.  The  sanction  of  Parliament  was  re- 
quired, and  accordingly  the  Queen  removed  from  Wind- 
sor to  London.  |>assing  through  the  city  on  a moving 
throne  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  England.  In  her  lap  was  seated 
the  infant  King,  and  “those  infant  hands,"  says  one  of 
the  chroniclers,  “ which  could  not  yet  feed  himself,  were 
made  capable  of  wielding  a sceptre,  and  he  who  was  be- 
holden to  nurses  for  milk,  did  distribute  support  to  the 
law  and  justice  of  the  realm !"  “The Queen,  still  holding 
her  baby  on  her  knee,  was  enthroned  among  the  lords, 
whom,  by  the  chancellor,  the  little  King  saluted,  and 
spake  to  them*  his  mir^d  at  large  by  means  of  another's 
tongue."  It  wiis  declared  that  during  this  scene  in  Par- 


liament the  baby  King  conducted  himself  with  marvel- 
lous quietness  and  gravity.  Henry  VI.  had  been  already 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  at  Paris,  before  even  lie  thus 
held  his  first  Parliament  on  his  mother's  lap.  For  us 
soon  as  the  last  service  had  been  performed  over  the  dead 
body  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the  vault 
lielonging  to  the  royal  Kings  of  France,  the  impressive 
ceremony  followed  of  the  ushers  belonging  to  the  lute  King 
breaking  their  staves  of  office,  throwing  them  into  the 
grave,  and  reversing  their  maces,  whilst  the  king-at-amis. 
or  principal  herald,  attended  by  many  heralds,  cried  in  a 
loud,  solemn  voice  over  the  tomb,  “ May  God  show  mercy 
and  pity  to  the  soul  of  the  late  most  penitent  and  most  ex- 
cellent Charles  VI.,  King  of  France  j our  natural  and  sov- 
ereign lord !" 

Hardly  had  these  solemn  words  rolled  echoing  through 
the  vaulted  roof,  striking  the  hearts  of  the  26,000  specta- 
tors with  mournful  awe,  than  the  herald  raised  liis  voice 
again,  and  twice  demanded  their  prayers,  for  the  living 
this  time,  and  not  the  dead.  And  thus  lie  cried,  “May 
God  grant  long  life  to  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  France  and  of  England,  our  sovereign  lord!" 

Then,  when  an  infant  ten  months  old  hud  been  pro- 
claimed King  over  two  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope, the  sergeants-at-arms  and  ushers  turned  their  maces, 
and  shouted  together,  “Long  live  the  King!  long  live  the 
King!’’ 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  now  sole  Regent  of  France, 
whilst  a council  of  prelates  and  peers,  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  at  its  head,  governed  England  in  the  baby 
King's  name,  making  use  of  the  amusing  fiction  of  issu- 
ingall  tlieir  decrees  and  mandates  as  though  they  were  dic- 
tated by  the  mouth  of  an  infant  still  in  anus. 

Sometimes  Henry  misbehaved,  or  rather  showed  the 
natural  temper  of  a baby.  In  1123,  when  his  Majesty 
was  nearly  two  years  old,  lie  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 
London  to  hold  another  Parliament.  It  was  Saturday 
when  they  left  Windsor,  and  at  night  the  Queen  and  her 
liaby  King  slept  at  Staines  instead  of  going  on.  On  the 
Sundny  the  Queen  wished  to  proceed,  ami  hud  her  son 
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carried  to  her  car,  when,  instead  of  comporting  himself 
with  his  usual  dignity,  ‘‘he  skreeked”  (says  the  quaint 
chronicler),  “he  cried,  he  sprang,  and  would  be  canned  no 
further;  wherefore  they  bore  him  into  the  inn,  and  there 
he  abode  the  Sunday  all  day.  But  on  the  Monday  he  was 
borne  to  his  mother's  car,  he  being  then  merry  and  full  of 
cheer,  and  so  they  came  to  Kingston,  and  rested  that  night. 
On  Tuesday, Queen  Katherine  brought  him  to  Kennington, 
on  Wednesday  to  London,  and  with  glad  semblance  and 
merry  cheer,  on  his  mother’s  barm  [lap  J in  the  car,  rtxle 
through  Ijondon  to  West  minster,  and  on  the  morrow  was 
so  brought  into  Parliament.”  The  old  historian  would 
make  us  believe  that  Henry  refused  to  travel  on  Sunday, 
even  at  two  years  old. 

The  guardianship  of  the  Ixaby  King  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  in  the  pictorial  liistorj*  of 
this  Earl  he  is  represented  as  holding  the  King,  a lovely 
baby  of  fourteen  months  old,  in  his  arms,  while  he  is 
showing  him  to  the  lords  around  him  in  Parliament. 
The  Earl,  however,  only  held  his  sovereign  lord  on  public 
and  state  occasions,  leaving  the  young  King  in  his  private 
walks  and  hours  of  retirement  to  the  care  of  a certain 
Dame  Alice  Boteler,  his  governess,  and  his  nurse  Joan 
Astley.  “We  request,”  says  his  infant  Majesty,  in  a 
quaintly  worded  document  proceeding  from  his  council, 
but  as  usual  written  in  his  name,  and  in  regal  form,  “ Dame 
Alice  from  time  to  time  reasonably  to  chastise  us  as  the 
case  may  require,  without  being  held  accountable  or  mo- 
lested for  the  same  at  another  time.  The  well-beloved 
Dame  Alice,  being  a very  wise  and  expert  person,  is  to 
leach  us  courtesy  and  nurture,  and  many  things  conven- 
ient for  our  royal  person  to  know.” 

It  was  whilst  Dame  Alice  was  still  in  power  as  the 
King’s  chastiser  that  we  again  find  the  royal  child  noticed 
as  holding  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1425.  Katherine 
entered  the  city  in  a chair  of  state,  with  her  child  sitting 
on  her  knee  as  before.  But  Henry  was  now  four  years 
old,  and  no  longer  needed  to  he  held  on  Warwick’s  arm  or 
placed  upon  liis  mother's  lap.  As  soon  then  as  he  reached 
the  west  door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Protector  lifted 
the  child  King  from  his  mother's  chair,  and  set  him  on  his 
feet,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
ducted him  between  them  to  the  high  altar  up  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  choir.  At  the  altar  the  royal  boy  knelt 
for  a time  upon  a low  bench  prepared  for  him,  and  was 
seen  to  look  gravely  and  sadly  on  all  around  him.  He 
was  then  led  into  the*  church-yard,  placed  upon  a fair 
courser,  to  the  people's  great  delight,  and  so  conveyed 
through  Cheupnde  to  his  residence  at  Kennington.  There 
lie  staid  with  his  mother  until  the  30th  of  April,  when  he 
returned  through  the  city  to  Westminster  in  a grand  state 
procession.  The  little  King  was  again  held  on  his  great 
white  horse,  and  when  lie  arrived  at  his  palace,  the 
Queen  Heated  hereelf  upon  the  throne  of  the  White  Hall 
where  the  House  of  Lords  was  held,  with  her  child  placed 
upon  her  knee.  This  procession  drew  the  people  in  crowds 
to  see  and  bless  their  infant  sovereign,  whose  features 
they  declared  were  the  image  of  his  father. 

His  tutor,  the  Earl,  was  now  always  with  him,  whilst 
his  young  friends  had  distinct  and  separate  instructors, 
for  whom  reception  and  entertainment  were  carefully 
provided  by  the  Privy  Council.  Henry’s  governor,  War- 
wick, was  ordered  l»y  the  King's  guardians  (speaking, 
as  usual,  in  the  King's  person)  “to  teach  us  nurture,  lit-  i 
erature,  and  languages,  and  to  chastise  us  from  time  to 
time  according  to  his  discretion.”  Unfortunate  little  Hen- 
ry ! we  lind  more  said  about  his  lieiug  chastised  than  about  , 
his  being  rewarded,  as  if  he  were  of  a rebellious  and  obsti-  ! 
liate  temper.  On  the  contrary,  lie  was  remarkable  for  his 
mildness  and  the  meek  submission  of  bis  character,  and  we 
fear  the  blows  which  he  had  to  endure  only  saddened  and 
subdued  him,  and  rendered  him  unfit  to  cope  with  the  am- 
bitious and  liigli-spirited  nobles  who  surrounded  him. 


Little  Henry  was  no  sooner  eight  years  old  than  it  was 
j determined  by  his  uncles  and  his  council  that  ho  should 
be  crowned  King  of  England  in  London,  ami  afterward 
[ King  of  France  at  Paris.  So,  after  much  delay,  the  roy- 
al child  was  taken  to  Westminster  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1429,  and  there  crowned  with  much  jxunp  and  state, 
amongst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  little  King,  in  his  robes  and  crown, 
created,  uuder  the  direction  of  his  governor,  thirty-six 
Knights  of  the  Bath.  Then  followed  a sumptuous  feast  in 
the  great  Hall  of  Westminster,  where  a noble  company 
were  assembled,  and  nobody  of  note  allowed  to  be  absent. 
Immediately  after  this,  Henry  and  a great  escort  of  nobles 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  crowned  King  of  France. 

His  journey  to  France,  his  coronation  there,  the  horn 
age  and  presents  lie  received  from  French  subjects  as  their 
King,  must  often  in  his  after-life  have  appeared  like  a 
dream. 

When  Henry  VI,  returned  to  England  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  having  been  allowed  the  pleasure  of  having  far 
more  of  his  own  way  than  he  could  have  obtained  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  the  ceremony  of  his  coronations,  the  horn 
age,  smiles,  and  deference  shown  him,  the  young  compan- 
ions whose  acquaintance  could  not  then  be  refused.  had 
some  exciting  iiiHuenee  on  his  naturally  meek  and  quiet 
temper.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  he  began  at  this 
time  to  rebel,  and  demanded  from  liis  Privy  Council  free- 
dom from  i»ersonal  chastisement,  which  appears  to  have 
tried  him  sorely.  The  jxsir  boy,  however,  gained  little 
by  liis  petition,  for  the  Earl  addressed  the  council,  and 
complained  that  certain  oltlcious  fiersons  “ had  stirred  up 
the  King  against  his  learning,  and  spoken  to  him  of  divers 
matters  not  behoveful,” and  he  begs  that  he  may  “have 
power  over  any  or  all  of  those  belonging  to  his  household, 
and  to  exchange  them  for  others  if  he  should  find  it  neees- 
, sary.  Also  that  none  be  admitted  to  have  speech  with  the. 

I King,  except  lie  or  some  persons  appointed  be  present." 

; He  besides  besought  them  to  stand  by  him  when  the  King 
; begins  “to  grudge  and  loathe  liis  chastising  him  for  his 
faults,  and  to  impress  their  young  King  with  their  assent 
that  he  be  chastised  for  his  defuults  or  trespasses,  and  that 
for  awe  thereof  he  forliear  to  do  amiss,  and  entered  the 
, more  busily  to  virtue  and  to  learning.” 

So  Henry,  like  any  other  school-boy,  submitted,  and 
said  no  more  until  he  entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  demanded  to  lx?  admitted  into  the  council,  and  to  be 
I made  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  This 
was  granted,  and  he  was  after  this  allowed  to  conduct  his 
j own  affairs. 

CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS. 

EORGIE  was  a sharp-eyed  little  fellow  still  in  frocks. 

_T  who  saw  everything,  and  blurted  right  out  what  he 
thought  of  it.  One  morning,  while  he  was  playing  with 
i his  toys  at  his  mother’s  feet,  a lady  called,  bringing  with 
| her  one  of  the  homeliest  little  pug-nosed  pet  dogs  that  ever 
lived.  Georgic  was  all  attention  at  once,  and  his  eyes 
followed  Pinkie  wherever  he  went.  Presently  the  lit- 
tle dog  came  and  sat  right  down  before  him,  and  looking 
| straight  in  his  face,  wagged  liis  tail,  and  seemed  delight- 
j ed  to  set?  him.  Georgic  stared  at  him  for  a while,  and 
i then  looked  up  earnestly  into  the  lady's  face,  then  at 
j the  dog,  and  then  at  the  lady  again,  as  if  trying  to  make 
out  a puzzle.  Finally,  when  he  had  settled  it,  out  it  came. 
“Mamma,”  ho  asked,  “ hasn’t  Mrs.  Donsoti  dot  a nose 
| just  like  Pinkie’s  ?”  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was 
! true.  Mamma  tried  to  smooth  the  matter  over,  but  Mrs. 
Johnson  never  forgave  Georgic. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  little  girl  who,  on  being 
asked,  after  her  first  visit  to  an  Episcopal  church,  how  she 
liked  the  service,  replied  that  it  wad  “all  very  nice,  only 
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flic  man  preached  in  his  shirt  sleeves.'’  That  story  may  I 
or  may  not  be  true,  hut  it  is  true  that  a little  girl  in  New  ; 
Jersey  said  on  a similar  occasion,  “Oh,  mamma,  the  min-  | 
ister  had  on  a long  white  apron  to  keep  his  clothes  clean.”  ) 

Another  young  church-goer,  the  daughter  of  a well-  i 
known  Baptist  clergyman  in  Brooklyn,  who  was  a critic 
in  her  way,  and  who  had  a faint  suspicion  that  anecdotes  ! 
generally  were  “ made  up”  for  the  occasion,  went  one  day  : 
with  her  father  to  hear  his  Thanksgiving  sermon.  Ho  told 
a melting  story  about  his  poor  blind  brother  who,  notwith- 
standing his  infirmity,  was  always  cheerful  and  happy. 
The  audience  was  deeply  impressed,  and  many,  including 
the  speaker  himself,  were  moved  to  tears.  On  her  return 
home,  Mary,  we  will  call  her.  said,  with  deep  earnestness, 
“Papa,  when  you  were  telling  that  about  Uncle  Nat  this 
morning,  did  you  say  the  real  truth,  or  were  you  only 
preaching  ?”  


A four-year-ohl  Humlay-school  girl  did  the  best  she 
could  with  a question  that  was  asked  of  the  infant  class. 
Said  the  teacher,  reading  from  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  1:  ‘“And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  King  Hezekiah  heard  it  that  he  rent 
his  clothes.’  Now  what  does  that  mean,  children  — he 
rent  his  clothes?”  Up  went  a little  hand.  '‘Well,  if 
you  know,  tell  us.” 

“Please,  ma'am,”  said  the  child,  timidly,  “I  s' pose  he 
hired  ’em  out.”  (This  is  an  actual  fact,  and  the  name  of 
the  town  whetre  it  occurred  begins  with  “ M.”) 


A pretty  anecdote  is  told  of  a little  girl  to  whom  the 
unseen  world  is  very  real.  “Where  does  God  live,  mam- 
ma ?”  she  asked,  one  evening,  after  saying  her  prayers. 

“He  lives  in  heaven,  my  dear,  in  the  Celestial  City 
whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold.” 

“Oh  yes,  I know  that,  mamma,”  she  said,  with  great 
solemnity;  “but  what’s  His nttmberf ” 

Doubtless  she  expected  to  go  there  one  day,  and  want- 
ed to  make  sure  of  finding  the  way. 


“ How  docs  the  Lord  make  cats  f”  asked  an  inquisitive 
little  fellow,  who  was  always  trvingto  find  out  the  why 8 
and  wherefores  of  things.  “ Does  He  make  the  cats  first, 
and  sew  tlie  tails  on,  or  does  He  make  the  tails  first,  and 
sew  the  cats  on  ?”  Every  clergyman  who  comes  to  the 
house*  is  asked  the  same  question,  but  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply has  yet  been  given.  He  threatens  now  that  unless  he 
finds  out  very  soon,  lie  will  take  his  favorite  Topsy  all  to 
pieces,  and  see  for  himself. 


A little  girl  in  Oil  City  is  just  recovering  from  a severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  During  her  illness  she  has  been 
greatly  petted  by  her  indulgent  parents,  who  bought  her 
any  number  of  toys  and  nice  things.  A few  days  ago,  as 
she  was  sitting  up,  she  said,  “Mamma,  I believe  I’ll  ask 
papa  to  buy  me  a baby  carriage  for  my  doll.”  The 
brother— a precocious  youngster  of  only  six  years  of  age, 
spoke  up  at  once,  and  said,  “ I would  ailvi.se  you  to  strike 
him  for  it  right  away,  then ; you  won’t  get  it  when  you 
get  well.”  

A little  girl  went  timidly  into  a store  at  Bellnire,  Ohio, 
the  other  morning,  and  asked  the  clerk  how  many  shoe- 
strings she  could  get  for  five  cents. 

“How  long  do  you  want  them  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  want  them  to  keep,”  was  the  answer,  in  a tone  of 
slight  surprise. 


It  was  just  after  Christmas,  and  Kenneth’s  mind  was 
full  of  tlie  story  of  the  Babe  who  was  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem. When,  therefore,  ho  was  taken  into  mamma's 
room  to  81*0  his  new  little  brother,  he  looked  with  wonder 
on  the  dainty  cradle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbons. 


wherein  the  little  baby  lay,  and  asked,  in  an  awed  whis- 
per, “ Mamma,  is  that  a manger 

A neighbor  asked  a little  girl  the  other  day  if  her  fa- 
ther wasn't  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Miamus  M.  E.  Church. 

“ No.  indeed,”  she  warmly  replied ; “they  don't  have  any 
pillon'8  there.” 

I SHOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW. 

WHEN  ill  budding  trees 
Bluebirds  sweetly  sing, 

And  the  pretty  early  flowers 
Come  to  welcome  spring, 

“No  more  cold,”  we  think, 

“No  more  sleety  rain”; 

But  sometimes  old  Winter  turns, 

Mocking,  back  again. 

Then  the  bluebirds  bide, 

And  the  buds  stand  still, 

And  the  flowers  droop  and  shrink 
With  a sudden  chill, 

And  the  young  vines  stop 
Growing  in  the  wood. 

Waiting  patieutly  until 
He  is  gone  for  good. 

But  when,  some  fine  night. 

In  a friendly  throng. 

From  the  swampy  places  where 
They  have  slept,  so  long 
Hop  the  frogs,  a ml  till 
Loudly  croak  together, 

Thm  there  will  be,  we  are  suit, 

No  more  wintry  weather; 

And  the  birds  rejoice, 

And  tlie  buds  unfold. 

And  the  suu  upon  the  grass 
Lies  iu  bars  of  gold. 

Now  I’d  like  to  know, 

For  it’s  surely  so, 

How  when  spring  is  rarity  here 
Frog- folks  chance  to  know. 

THE  CHAMOIS  AND  TIIEIR  FOES. 

THE  only  European  .species  of  the  antelope  family  are 
the  chamois  (Autelo/ie  nipicapra),  which  inhabit  the 
highest  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Cauca- 
sus. On  inaccessible  cliffs  and  rocky  crags  these  graceful 
mountaineers  make  their  home,  and  except  when  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  man,  lead  a peaceful  and  harmless  life, 
i Tlie  chamois  resembles  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alps,  hut  is 
1 more  elastic  and  spry.  It  isespccially  distinguished  from 
j it  by  the  absence  of  beard,  and  by  its  black  glistening 
1 horns,  which  are  curved  like  a hook  and  pointed. 

In  the  spring  the  cluunois  is  very  light-colored,  but  as 
summer  advances,  its  coat  assumes  a reddisli-brown  hue, 
which  bv  December  often  becomes  coal  black.  Its  eyes 
are  large,  black,  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  its  delicate 
hoofs  are  surrounded  by  a projecting  rim  which  renders  it 
firm-footed  and  able  to  march  with  ease  over  the  great 
glaciers  or  along  narrow  ledges  of  rock, 
i These  pretty  animals  live  in  herds,  live,  ten,  and  some- 
times twenty  together.  They  are  merry,  wise  creatures, 
graceful  anil  agile  iu  their  movements,  and  spring  from 
cliff  to  cliff  and  across  chasms  with  extraordinary  light- 
ness and  sureness  of  fisit. 

In  the  winter  the  chamois  seek  the  upper  forests  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  where,  under  the  shelter  of  the  widely 

branching  umbrella  fir,  the  drooping  boughsof  which  hang 

almost  to  the  ground,  they  Hud  snug  quarters,  and  long 
dry  grass  for  winter  provender. 

The  opening  of  spring  in  the  Swiss  Alps  is  attended  by 
many  wonderful  phenomena.  It  would  seem  that  uo  pow- 
er was  strong  enough  to  breuk  the  icy  chain  in  which  the 
high  Alps  ure  bound  fast ; but  there  comes  a day,  general- 
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ly  early  in  April,  when  beautifully  tinted  veils  of  cloud 
form  over  tin*  southern  horizon,  and  a death-like  stillness 
prevails  in  the  mountains.  The  eyo  of  the  experienced 
hunter  detects  this  sign  in  a moment,  and  knows  it  to  be 
the  token  of  approaching  danger.  If  among  the  glaciers. 
In*  hastens  to  the  valley  below,  where  he  finds  the  villages 
in  commotion.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  being  hurriedly 
housed,  and  everything  being  secured  against  the  dreaded 
Fiihn , which  is  surely  coming  from  beyond  those  rose- 
tinted  clouds  in  the  south.  The  Fiihn  is  a warm  wind 
which,  in  the  spring,  conies  blowing  northward  from  the 
hot  African  desert.  On  a sudden  the  stillness  is  broken  by 
a terrible  rushing  sound,  and  a burning  breath  like  fire 
strikes  on  the  snowy  pinnacles  and  glaciers.  All  nature  is 
soon  in  an  uproar.  Mighty  banks  of  snow,  loosened  from 
their  winter  resting-place,  roar  and  rumble  down  the 
mountain-side  in  avalanches,  lieuring  huge  rocks  and  giant 
trees  in  their  arms.  The  whole  winter  architecture  of  the 
mountains  crumbles  to  ruins  before  the  burning  desert 
wind. 

When  the  storm  is  over  the  great  ice  beds  and  hanks  of 
snow  cease  their  pranks,  and  peace  reigns  once  more  in  the 
mountains.  But  the  strength  of  winter  is  broken.  The 
Fiihn  returns  again  and  again,  and  soon  patches  of  bluish- 
green  begin  to  appeur  here  and  there  among  tlie  high  pre- 
cipitous crags.  When  the  highest  mountain  pastures  are 
open,  the  ehamois  leave  their  forest  retreat,  and  troop  up- 
ward into  the  most  lofty  regions.  Here  they  lead  a happy 
life.  They  are  mast  frolicsome  in  the  autumn,  und  may 


BATTLE  OF  THE  CHAMOIS. 


be  seen  for  hours  together  gambol  ling  and  chasing  each 
other  upon  the  very  smallest  ledges  of  rock,  where  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a foothold.  There 
are  sometimes  bitter  fights,  too.  between  the  male  chamois, 
terrible  contests  for  leadership.  Grappling  each  other 
with  their  horns,  they  battle  until  the  superiority  of 
strength  is  decided. 

The  chamois  is  very  shy,  and  is  always  on  the  alert.  Its 
sense  of  hearing,  of  smell,  and  of  sight  is  very  acute,  and 
the  most  skillful  hunter  will  sometimes  search  the  mount 
ain  pastures  for  days  without  securing  his  game.  When 
the  troop  is  grazing,  a sentinel  is  always  appointed,  who 
stands  on  the  watch  sniffing  the  air.  At  the  least  approach 
of  danger  the  careful  sentinel  gives  a shrill  whistling  .signal 
of  warning,  and  instantly  the  troop  is  filing  off  between  the 
rooks  and  along  the  chasms,  where  no  human  foot  could 
follow,  all  whistling  together  us  they  march.  The  only 
chance  of  the  hunter  to  escape  detection  by  these  watchful 
creatures  is  to  approach  them  from  above,  for,  as  if  con- 
scious that  there  are  few  so  daring  as  to  penetrate  the  up 
per  regions  of  eternal  snow,  the  sharp  eye  of  the  sentinel 
is  on  the  look-out  for  danger  from  below. 

As  the  greatest  skill  and  courage  are  required  to  secure 
this  valuable  game,  a good  chamois  hunter  is  a person  of 
importance  in  the  wild  Swiss  valley  where  he  lives,  and 
the  family  of  which  he  is  a member  glory  in  his  deeds,  and 
relate  them  to  awe-struck  listeners  around  the  evening 
fireside.  Chamois-hunting  is  the  central  point  around 
which  cluster  all  the  charms  of  romance  and  dangerous 
adventure;  it  is  the  subject  of  many  pop- 
ular ballads,  and  its  hold  upon  the  im- 
agination of  the  people  is  wonderful. 
Chamois  skulls  adorned  with  the  black 
hooked  horns  may  be  seen  among  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  many  a Swiss 
household,  each  one  suggestive  of  some 
tale  of  wonderful  bravery  and  endur- 
ance. 

The  chamois-hunters  of  Switzerland 
lead  a strange  life.  None  knows  when 
he  departs  from  his  home  in  the  morning 
with  his  gun.  ammunition,  and  alpen- 
stock, if  he  will  ever  return  from  the 
mysterious  misty  heights  towering  be- 
fore him  far  aloft  in  the  clouds.  The 
pursuit  of  the  chamois  will  often  lead 
him  to  tlie  narrowest  boundaries  be- 
tween life  and  death,  to  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  across  gorges  where  even  the 
fulling  of  a bit  of  turf  or  the  loosening 
of  a stone  would  be  fatal.  Up,  up.  the 
hunter  must  go  in  search  of  the  cunning 
game,  until  lost  among  the  cliffs,  and 
blinded  by  the  thick  mists  which  appear 
as  clouds  to  those  in  the  valley  below,  he 
may  often  wander  in  the  trackless  soli- 
tudes for  days,  with  the  terrible  roar  of 
avalanches  sounding  in  his  ears,  before 
being  able  to  return  to  his  home.  And 
yet  in  face  of  all  these  dangers,  the  Swiss, 
aj»art  from  the  price  they  obtain  for  the 
flesh,  skin,  and  horns  of  the  chamois, 
have  an  inborn  love  of  this  sport,  and 
stories  are  told  of  many  celebrated  limit- 
ers, men  to  whom  every  rock,  tree,  and 
pith  on  the  high  mountains  was  as  fa 
miliar  as  the  streets  of  their  native  vil- 
lage, and  who  feared  neither  fogs,  snow- 
storms, nor  avalanches.  But  few  of  these 
hunters,  however,  have  died  at  home  in 
their  beds,  for  in  the  end  accident  over- 
look them,  and  their  lofty  hunting  ground 
became  their  grave. 
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THE  RED  WILLOW  AND  ITS  USES. 


INDIANS  AND  RED  WILLOW. 

TO  the  Indians  of  the  great  Western  plains  the  red  wil- 
low, which  is  only  found  in  that  country,  proves  so 
very  useful  that  its  loss  would  be  greatly  felt  by  them. 
It  is  a bushy  growth,  never  reaching  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  found  along  the  river- 
hanks,  where  it  grows  rapidly  and  in  great  abundance. 

The  Indian  most  values  the  red  willow  because  from  its 
bark  he  makes  what  to  him  is  a very  good  substitute  for 
tobacco.  To  do  this  he  strips  one  of  the  long,  slender 
shoots  of  its  leaves,  and  with  his  knife  cuts  the  bark  until 
it  hangs  from  the  wood  in  little  shreds.  Then  he  thrusts 
the  stick  into  the  tire,  but  not  so  that  it  will  bum.  only  so 
that  tin*  l>ark  will  become  thoroughly  dried.  When  this 
is  done,  he  carefully  rubs  it  between  his  hands  until  it  is 
crumbled  almost  to  a powder. 

This  willow-l>ark  powder  he  mixes  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  real  tobacco,  if  he  has  any;  if  not,  he  mixes  it  with 
the  dried  and" crumbled  leaf  of  a small  and  very  bitter 
shrub  that  grows  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  lias  a leaf 
looking  somewhat  like  our  box- wood.  The  Indians  call  it 
killicauick,  and  often  mix  it  with  tobacco  when  they  have 
no  red  willow.  So  fond  are  the  Indians  of  their  red-willow 
tobacco  that  they  prefer  it  to  the  real  unmixed  article, 
which  seems  to  be  too  strong  for  them. 

The  squaws  use  the  red  willow  to  make  temporary  shel- 
ters or  wick-i-ups,  which  are  used  instead  of  the  heavy 
skin  lodges,  or  tepees,  when  the  Indians  are  on  the  move, 
and  only  camp  in  one  place  for  a night  or  so. 

When  a pleasant  spot  by  some  running  stream,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  red  willow,  lias  been  fixed  ui>on  for  a 
camping-place,  and  a fire  has  been  lighted,  the  squaws 
cut  a quantity  of  the  willow',  and,  making  a rude  frame- 
work of  the  larger  branches,  of  which  the  butt-ends  are 
fixed  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the  small  ends  bound 


together  to  look  like  a small  dome,  they  weave  the  small- 
er branches  and  twigs  in  and  out  until  the  whole  afTair 
looks  like  a great  leafy  basket  turned  upside  down.  The 
entrance  is  very  low,  and  when  once  inside,  a grown  per- 
son can  only  lie  or  sit  down,  for  if  he  should  stand  up,  he 
would  probably  lift  the  house  with  him. 

While  the  squaws  are  building  the  wick-i-ups  the  In- 
dian has  been  stretched  on  the  ground,  smoking  his  long- 
stemmed pipe,  with  its  stone  or  iron  bowl,  or  else  he  has 
been  kneeling  beside  the  fire  preparing  his  much-loved 
red-willow  tobacco.  Over  the  same  fire  is  hung  a jack 
rabbit,  skinned;  and  spitted  upon  a slender  red-willow 
stick,  and  from  a tree  near  by  the  baby  swings  in  his  red- 
willow  cradle. 

From  the  same  red  willow  the  squaw's  make  baskets 
and  mats.  On  its  tender  twigs  the  ponies  browse  in  win- 
ter, when  the  grass  is  covered  deep  w’ith  snow.  And  to 
these  same  red-willow  thickets  the  Indians  go  in  winter 
in  search  of  deer  or  antelope,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
found  browsing  among  them. 

So  you  see  the  Indian  has  good  reason  to  be  fond  of  the 
reel  willow,  and  he  dreads  the  approach  of  white  farmers, 
who  clear  it  off  from  the  rich  iHJttom-lands  wherever  they 
locate,  for  it  is  on  these  lands  that  they  can  raise  their 
heaviest  crops  of  corn. 

♦•THIS  LITTLE  PIG  STAID  AT  HOME.” 

BY  MARY  DENSEL. 

SIX  tow  heads  bobbing  about  a |>en  in  the  big  l>ani.  In 
the  pen  were  thirteen  small  pigs,  all  squealing  as  only 
small  pigs  know  how  to  squeal. 

The  owners  of  two  of  the  tow  heads  soon  departed. 
They  were  Solomon  and  Isaac.  Being  fourteen  years 
old,  they  were  too  ancient  to  care  much  for  pigs.  Elias 
and  John  also  went  away.  They  had  business  elsewhere 
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in  the  shape  of  woodchuck  traps.  Philemon  would  fain 
have  lingered  near,  had  lie  not  made  ail  engagement  to 
play  “two  old  cat”  with  Tom  Tadgers. 

As  for  Romeo  Augustus,  no  charm  of  bat  or  ball  would 
have  drawn  him  from  that  pen,  since  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
small  pigs  stagger  about  in  a strange  fashion,  and  then  sink 
down  in  a corner.  Something  was  wrong  with  that  pig. 

Romeo  Augustus  peered  and  peeped.  At  last  into  the 
pen  he  climbed,  and  caught  the  little  pig  in  his  arms. 

Then  there  was  a hubbub  indeed.  Up  rushed  the  moth- 
er in  terrible  excitement.  Round  and  round  spun  tlie 
twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  each  crying,  “No,  no,  no,  no,” 
in  a voice  as  tine  as  a knitting-needle,  and  us  sharp  as  a 
razor  edge. 

But  Romeo  Augustus  kept  a steady  head.  Back  over 
the  pen  he  scrambled,  pig  and  all,  and  sat  down  on  the 
Iwirn  floor  to  find  out  the  trouble. 

Ah!  here  was  enough  to  make  any  pig  stagger.  Two 
little  legs  dangled  helplessly — one  fore-leg,  one  hind-leg. 
The  bones  were  broken. 

At  first  Romeo  Augustus  was  tempted  to  weep.  Wliat 
good  would  that  do  ? It  was  far  better  to  coax  the  bones 
into  place,  put  sticks  up  and  down  for  splints,  and  bind 
one  leg  tight  with  his  neck-tie,  the  other  with  his  very  best 
pocket-handkerchief. 

It  was  not  an  easy  job.  The  pig  did  writhe  and  twist, 
while  the  frantic  mother  danced  up  and  down  in  the  pen 
behind,  and  drove  the  surgeon  nearly  crazy  with  her  noise. 
But  he  toiled  bravely  on,  and  when  at  last  the  ojieration 
was  done,  the  heart  of  Romeo  Augustus  was  knit  unto 
that  small  pig  in  bonds  of  deep  affection. 

“I  love  him  as  if  he  was  my —daughter.''  said  Romeo 
Augustus,  solemnly.  He  did  not  confide  this  to  his  twin 
brother  Philemon  : Philemon  would  have  jeered.  He 
told  it  to  Elias,  who  was  poetical,  and  had  a soul  for  sen- 
timent. Elias  nodded,  and  said, 

“Just  so!”  That  showed  sympathy.  He  also  added, 
“Why  don’t  you  keep  him  for  your  own,  and  call  him 
Leggit  or  Bones  ?” 

“ No,” answered  Romeo  Augustus,  with  dignity;  “his 
name  shall  be  Mephibosheth,  for  the  man  who  followed 
King  David,  and  was  lame  in  both  his  feet.” 

For  five  weeks  Romeo  Augustus  nursed  and  fed  and 
tended  that  pig.  In  time  the  legs  grew  strong.  Mephibo- 
sheth was  as  brisk  as  any  pig  need  be.  Romeo  Augustus 
rejoiced  over  him,  and  loved  him  more  and  more.  So  the 
days  went  on,  until  a certain  morning  dawned. 

The  sun  rose  as  usual;  the  rocks  crowed  as  cheerfully 
as  they  always  did.  Solomon  and  Isaac  had  gone  to  drive 
the  cows  to  pasture,  as  was  their  wont.  Elias  and  John 
were  peacefully  skinning  their  woodchucks  in  the  shed. 
Philemon  had  been  sent  back  to  his  chamber  (as  he  was 
every  morning  of  his  life)  to  brush  his  back  hair.  There 
was  nothing  to  suggest  the  storm  which  was  to  break  over 
Romeo  Augustus,  who  stood  by  the  kitchen  stove  watch-  ■ 
ing  the  cook  fry  fritters. 

“Fizz,  fiz-z-z,  flx-z-z,"  hissed  the  fritters. 

“ A ren't  they  going  to  be  good !”  said  Romeo  Augustus, 
smacking  his  lips. 

Suddenly  came  a voice.  It  was  Romeo  Augustus's  fa- 
ther shaking  to  the  man-servant : 

“Those  little  pigs  are  large  enough  to  be  killed.  How 
many  are  there?  Never  mind.  Carry  them  all  to  market 
to-morrow,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  will  bring.  I 
don’t  want  the  trouble  of  raising  them.” 

Romeo  Augustus  listened  in  horror.  “Large  enough 
to  bo  killed?”  “Carry  them  all  to  market?”  “ Alii 
ALL i " Why.  that  included  Mephibosheth.  Terrible  i 
thought ! 

Not  a fritter  did  Romeo  Augustus  eat  that  morning,  i 
After  breakfast  he  roamed  aimlessly  about  the  farm.  He  ! 
would  not  go  near  the  barn.  How  could  lie  look  upon  | 
jM»or  doomed  Mephibosheth  i 


Once  he  thought  of  going  to  his  father,  and  pleading 
j with  him  for  hi^  pig's  life.  But  Romeo  Augustus  was 
I shy,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  his  father,  who  was  a stem 
! man.  So  he  kept  his  grief  to  himself,  and  meditated. 

Elias  unconsciously  deserted  him  at  this  time  of  need, 
j and  curdled  Romeo  Augustus's  blood  by  asking  twice  for 
pork  at  dinner.  Ask  for  pork  ? Why.  speaking  coarsely, 
i Mephibosheth  was  also — pork.  How  could  any  one  eat 
l>ork  with  such  a relish  ? Romeo  Augustus  shivered,  and 
1 kept  his  own  counsel.  AJ1  that  afternoon  lie  pondered. 

; Then  the  darkness  of  night,  came  on. 

1 Tlie  next  morning  off  started  the  man-servant  with  lin 
load  of  little  pigs. 

“Have  you  all?"  asked  Romeo  Augustus's  father. 

“I  would  lia’ swore,  sir,  there  was  thirteen,  but  it  seems 
there  was  only  twilve.  Yes,  sir.  I lias ’em  all and  away 
he  drove. 

As  for  Romeo  Augustus,  a change  came  over  him.  Far 
from  shunning  the  barn,  he  hung  about  it  constantly. 
Moreover,  lie  was  always  present  when  the  cows  were 
milked,  morning  and  night.  He  had  a playful  trick  of 
dippiug  his  own  tin  cup  into  the  foaming  pail,  and  scam- 
pering away  with  it  full  to  the  brim.  Nobody  objected  to 
that.  If  he  chose  to  strain  a point,  and  drink  unstrained 
milk,  he  was  welcome  to  do  it. 

“And  if  you  see  fit  to  save  half  your  dinner,  and  give 
it  away,  I am  willing,”  said  his  mother,  who  was  busy, 
and  hardly  noticed  what  Romeo  Augustus  asked  her. 
“But  you  must  not  soil  your  jacket  fronts  as  you  do. 
This  is  the  fifth  time  within  a week  I have  sponged  your 
clothes.” 

Soon  after  this.  Philemon  and  Romeo  Augustus  wen* 
out  in  the  barn,  rolling  over  and  over,  burying  themselves 
in  the  sweet-smelling  hay. 

Suddenly  Philemon  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“ What’s  that  if”  quoth  he.  “ I heard  a little  pig  squeal 
ing.  Where  can  he  be  ?” 

“Philemon,”  said  Romeo  Augustus,  earnestly,  ‘ * lot’s 
climb  to  that  top  mow,  and  jump  down.  Hurrah ! It’s  a 
good  twenty  feet.  Come  on,  if  you  dare!” 

If  he  dare!  Of  course  he  dared.  It  was  great  fun  to 
launch  one’s  self  into  space,  and  come  whirling  down  on 
the  hay.  There  was  just  enough  danger  of  breaking  one's 
neck  to  give  spice  to  the  treat.  How  Romeo  Augustus 
did  scurry  about,  hustling  Philemon  whenever  he  stopped 
to  breathe,  and  urging  him  on,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

■ ‘ One  more  jump,  old  boy.  Hurrah ! Hurray !” 

Philemon  had  no  spare  time  in  which  to  wonder  if  he 
heard  a small  pig  squeal. 

That  very  night,  when  all  the  family  was  wrapped  in 
dumber,  Elias  felt  a hand  on  his  shoulder.  Another  hand 
was  on  his  mouth,  to  prevent  any  exclamation. 

“Come  with  me,”  whispered  Romeo  Augustus;  and  he 
held  out  Elias's  jacket,  and  trousers.  Elias  took  the  hint, 
also  the  clothes,  Down  the  stairs  crept  the  t wo.  ( )ut  the 
front  door,  which  would  creak,  into  the  moon-lit  yard 
stole  they,  Elias’s  eyes  were  snapping  with  excitement; 
for,  as  I said,  Elias  was  poetical,  and.  like  all  poets,  he  was 
always  expecting  something  to  turn  up.  At  this  present 
he  was  on  the  look-out  for  what  he  called  “ the  Gibbnge.” 

Elias  himself  had  grown  to  believe  the  marvellous  sto- 
ries lie  told  his  brothers.  He  had  full  faith  in  the  Lovely 
Lily  Lady,  who  lived  in  the  attic;  in  the  Mealy  family,  with 
their  sky-blue  faces  ami  |>ea-greeii  bands,  in  the  cobwebby 
meal  chest  under  the  barn  eaves;  in  the  Peely  family,  who 
inhabited  the  tool -box  in  the  shed,  and  whose  heads  wen- 
like  baked  apples  with  the  |»eel  taken  off ; in  the  big  black 
bird,  which  came  from  the  closet  under  the  stairs  at  night, 
and  flew  through  the  chambers  to  dust  the  boys’  clothes 
with  its  wings. 

And  now  Elias  had  suspected  in  his  own  mind  that 
there  existed  a creature,  somewhat  like  a mouse,  somewhat 
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like  a red  flower-potf  which  glided  around  during  the 
night-watches  to  sharpen  slate-pencils,  smooth  out  dog- 
ears from  school-books,  erase  lead-pencil  marks,  polish  up 
marbles,  straighten  kite  strings,  put  the  “suck”  into  brick- 
suckers.  and  otherwise  make  itself  useful.  If  there  were 
not  such  a creature,  there  ought  to  be,  and  Elias  became 
daily  surer  that  there  was.  He  called  it  “ the  Gibbage." 

Perchance  Romeo  Augustus  had  caught  a glimpse  of  it. 
No  wonder  Elias's  eyes  snapped  as  he  was  hurried  across 
the  yard,  and  led  liack  of  the  barn,  where  there  was  a 
space  between  the  underpinning  and  the  ground.  By 
lying  flat  one  could  wriggle  his  way  under  the  barn,  and 
when  once  beneath,  there  was  room  to  stand  nearly  up- 
right. 

“Elias,"  said  Romeo  Augustus,  breathlessly,  “I  keep 
Mephibosheth  under  here.'’ 

‘ ‘ Sakes  and  daisies!*'  gasped  Elias. 

That  was  a very  strong  expression.  When  somewhat 
moved,  Elias  often  exclaimed,  “Sakes!"  but  when  he 
udded,  “and  daisies'."  it  was  a sign  he  was  stirred  to  his 
inmost  depths. 

“Sakes  and  daisies!"  said  Elias. 

“Yes,"  Romeo  Augustus  went  on,  “ I heard  father  say 
ho  didn't  want  the  trouble  of  raising  him.  so  I concluded 
I would.  But  nobody  must  see  him  till  he’s  raised,  and 
Philemon  he  heard  him  this  very  day.  I must  lake  him 
somewhere  else.  Where,  Elias,  oh,  where  can  I carry 
him  ?” 

Elias  frowned  and  pondered.  He  was  grieved  not  to 
have  discovered  “the  Gibbage,"  but  he  would  do  the 
handsome  thing  by  Romeo  Augustus. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  jolly  old  moon  nearly  fell  out  of 
the  sky  for  laughing.  There  were  Elias  and  Romeo  Au- 
gustus straining  and  tugging,  coaxing  ami  scolding,  try- 
ing with  might  and  niuin  to  stifle  the  expostulations  of 
Mephibosheth,  as  they  bore  him  down  to  an  unmowed 
meadow. 

The  ox-evo  daisies  opened  their  sleepy  petals  to  see 
what  all  the  stir  was  about.  The  buttercups  and  dande- 
lions craned  themselves  forward  to  peep. 

Down  in  the  meadow  the  boys  drove  a stake,  and  to  it 
they  fastened  Mephibosheth.  It  was  no  joke  taking  food 
to  him  now.  The  un mowed  meadow  was  in  sight  of  the 
house,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  or  another  of  the  boys  was 
always  at  the  window.  But  Elias  aided  Romeo  Augus- 
tus, and  between  them  Mephibosheth  got  his  daily  rations. 
Surely  he  was  safe  at  last.  Far  from  it. 

“ Who  has  been  trampling  the  grass  in  the  north  pas- 
ture 1”  asked  Romeo  Augustus's  father,  a fortnight  later. 
”1  followed  the  path  made  by  feet  that  lmd  no  right 
there.  At  the  end  I found  a stake.  Tied  to  the  stake  I 
found  a — " 

Solomon  and  Isaac  looked  surprised.  John  and  Phile- 
mon shook  their  heads.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. Elias  and  Romeo  Augustus  quaked. 

“ At  the  end  I found  a — ’’  repeated  their  father,  gazing 
sternly  round  the  table — “ I found  a — " 

“Pip,"  said  Romeo  Augustus,  in  the  smallest  possible 
voice;  and  he  fled  from  the  table  in  an  agony  of  tears. 
His  labor  had  been  in  vain.  After  all,  Mephibosheth 
must  die.  How  could  he  endure  it  i He  dared  not  glance 
out  of  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  lest  he  should  behold  Mephibosheth  led  to  slaugh- 
ter. It  seemed  as  if  his  heart  would  break  in  two. 

But  listen!  What  is  that  noise  ? A clatter  as  of  fall- 
ing boards.  There  is  a sound  as  of  hammering.  At  first 
it  seems  to  Romeo  Augustus  like  Mephibosheth's  death- 
knell.  Thud,  thud,  thud,  go  the  blows.  Drawn  almost 
against  his  will,  Romeo  Augustus  stealthily  approaches 
the  window.  He  glances  fearfully  out.  What  does  he 
see  i His  father  pounding  busily,  making— what  is  he 
making  ? Can  it  be  i It  is — it  is  a pen. 

“Father!”  gasps  Romeo  Augustus. 
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His  father  looks  up  and  smiles.  “ Your  pig  must  have 
a house  to  live  in,"  says  he.  “ I can’t  have  my  meadow 
grass  trampled." 

Before  noon  Mephilxisheth  was  in  his  new  quarters. 
There  was  a parlor  with  two  pieces  of  carpet  on  the  floor; 

. there  was  a chamber  with  plenty  of  straw,  whereon  Me- 
I phibosheth  could  repose;  there  was  a dining-room,  with 
! what,  in  common  language,  might  be  termed  a trough. 

Such  a life  as  that  pig  led ! He  was  cared  for  tenderly. 

, He  was  washed  all  over  every  morning,  and  put  to  bed 
| every  night.  He  was  not  a very  brilliant  pig  as  far  qr 
■ his  intellect  went,  it  must  be  confessed.  He  could  do  no 
tricks  with  cards;  he  could  not  be  taught  to  jump  through 
, a hoop. 

| One  year  passed ; Mephibosheth  was  large.  Two  years 
1 went  bv;  Mephibosheth  was  wonderful.  1 would  I could 
! say  he  was  plump;  that  word  does  not  begin  to  express 
; his  condition.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  call  him  stout; 
that  would  not  give  the  glimmer  of  an  idea  of  his  size. 
Corpulent  would  be  a refined  way  of  stating  it.  Alas r 
corpulent  means  nothing  as  far  as  Mephibosheth  is  con- 
: cerned.  That  animal  measured  seven  feel  and  tirenty- 
| two  inches  round  his  body.  He  weighed — truth  is  great, 
and  must,  be  spoken— he  weighed  five  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two-third  pounds. 

He  could  not  walk  ; his  legs  were  pipe-stems  under 
him.  He  could  scarcely  breathe.  That  is  the  excuse  for 
i what  happened. 

One  day  Romeo  Augustus  came  home  front  school. 
i Mephibosheth's  pen  was  empty.  Mephibosheth ’s  pen 
| would  be  empty  for  evermore.  That  is  a gentle  way  of 
| telling  the  story.  In  vain  it  was  explained  to  Romeo 
, Augustus  that  Mephibosheth's  life  had  become  a burden ; 

; that  common  humanity  demanded  his  departure.  In 
, vain  Philemon  offered  three  fish-hooks  and  a jackknife 
by  way  of  solace.  In  vain  Solomon  was  sure  his  father 
would  present  a calf  to  the  mourner  for  a pet. 

Elias  was  the  only  one  who  gave  the  least  comfort. 

“We  will  make  a tombstone,  and  I will  write  an  epi- 
taph," said  he. 

Soon  lie  brought  a board,  on  which  were  drawn  an  uni 
and  a couple  of  consumptive  weeping- willows  (for  Elias 
j was  an  artist  as  well  as  a poet),  ami  underneath  were 
, these  lines,  which  being  written  partly  in  old  English  spell- 
ing, were  so  much  the  more  consoling: 

Sacred  to  the  Memoric 

of 

MEPHIBOSHETH. 

Kinde  Reader,  pause  and  drop  ;»  tearc. 

Y*  Pig  his  bodie  lieth  here  ; 

Y*  Auguste  third  of  fiftic-ninc 
Was  when  his  sun  dyd  cease  to  shine. 

He  broke  two  legs,  which  gave  him  wo ; 

He  doctored  was  by  Romeo, 

Who  cherished  him  from  yearc  to  yearc. 

As  by  this  notice  doth  anpeare. 

He  fed  him  tilt  he  waxen  soc  big 
He  was  obliged  to  hop  the  twig. 

Y*  friends  do  sadly  raise  their  waile. 

And  fondly  eke  preserve  his  tayle. 

“ And  here's  his  tail,"  said  Elias,  presenting  the  pathetic 
memento. 

“ The  only  trouble  is  in  the  line.  ’ Y‘  Pig  his  bodie  lieth 
here,’"  sobbed  Romeo  Augustus.  “It  doesn't  lie  here, 
i He’s  been  sold  to  a butcher." 

“ It's  Elias  who  4 lieth  here,' " remarked  Isaac. 

That  was  a heartless  joke.  No  one  was  so  low  as  to 
1 laugh  at  it. 

“They  often  have  monuments  without  the— the— the 
body,"  said  Elias,  with  great  delicacy. 

Romeo  Augustus  was  content. 

He  is  a grown  man  now,  but  to  this  very  day  he  keei>s 
Mephibosheth's  monument.  It  is  nailed  on  the  wall  of  his 
chamber.  He  sometimes  smiles  when  he  looks  at  it,  but 
i he  does  not  take  it  down. 
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THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  WOLVES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  TI1K  GERMAN. 

EVER  so  long  ago  there*  lived  a tailor's  apprentice,  a 
merry,  light-hearted  fellow,  but  with  u large  hump, 
so  that  he  always  looked  like  a country-woman  going  to 
market  on  a Saturday,  carrying  her  goods  on  her  lawk. 

One  night,  as  he  was  returning  from  some  festivity  in 
the  town,  lie  had  to  go  through  a thick  wood,  in  which  it 
was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his  hand  before  his  face. 
As  he  was  dawdling  along  quite  merrily,  and  whistling 
the  tune  of  the  last  waltz  that  he  had  danced,  he  lost  his 
way,  and  fell  into  a deep  pit,  so  that  sight  and  hearing  for- 
sook him.  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  But  when  he  ; 
found  out  that  he  was  unhurt  after  the  fall,  he  liegun  to 
•cry  pitiably  and  to  call  for  help,  till  he  suddenly  heard 
talking  not  far  off. 

In  the  pit.  which  sloped  sideways  far  down  into  the 
earth,  lived  a large  wolf  with  his  wife  and  two  little  ones, 
and  when  they  had  heard  the  tailor's  full  and  screams,  the 
old  wolf  said,  joyfully,  to  his  wife, 

“ Be  quick,  my  dear,  hang  the  pot  over  the  fire ; 1 think 
we  shall  have  something  good  to-night.’’ 

These  words  reached  the  ears  of  the  tailor,  who,  in  the 
deo|>est  anxiety  for  his  life,  became  as  still  as  a mouse. 

But  the  wolf  opened  the  door  of  his  den,  put  a lamp  in 
his  paw.  and  peered  all  round  till  he  hud  discovered  the 
tailor,  whom  he  then  seized  by  the  legs,  and,  without 
more  ado,  drugged  into  his  sitting-room. 

When  he  was  about  to  be  killed,  the  poor  fellow  cried 
and  bemoaned  himself  in  such  a heart-rending  manner 
that  the  wife,  who  was  a good  soul,  put  in  a word  for  him 
to  her  husband. 

“ Well,  then/'  said  the  wolf,  “ he  may  liv. , but  he  must 
never  return  to  men,  or  he  would  betray  us;  he  must  stay 
here  and  become  a wolf.” 

“Most  joyfully,"  said  the  tailor,  “for  I would  rather 
live  as  u wolf  than  be  cooked  and  eaten  as  a man.’’ 

Whereupon  the  wolf  fetched  one  of  his  old  furs  out  of 
the  cupboard,  and  his  wife  hud  to  sew  the  tailor  into  it. 

So  the  tailor  staid  with  them,  soon  learned  to  howl  per- 
fectly, anti  to  walk  on  all  fours;  besides  which,  he  became 
quite  expert  in  catching  rabbits. 


| One  day,  when  they  had  all  gone  out  hunting  together,  it 
, happened  that  the  King  of  the  same  land  wusalsohuntingiu 
the  wood.  As  soon  us  the  hunters  came  near  the  wolves, 
they  and  the  tailor  took  to  their  heels. 

They  ran  into  a neighboring  thicket,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  some  bushes,  when  the  old  wolf  whispered  to  the 
others  to  keep  quiet,  without  fear,  for  he  had  seen  no 
dogs,  and  without  their  help  no  huntsmen  would  find 
them. 

He  s|K>ke  truly,  for  it  so  happened  that  a wild  boar  hud 
killed  every  single  dog. 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  King  to  take  a pinch  of  snuff; 
after  which  he  sneezed  violently. 

The  tailor,  who  hud  not  yet  lost  his  knowledge  of  polite 
ways,  said,  respectfully,  “ Your  health,  sire!” 

When  the  King  heard  these  words  he  rode  toward  the 
bush,  and  all  his  huntsmen  followed  him. 

Here  they  perceived  the  wolves,  and  the  King  and  his 
companions  set  up  a loud  shout  of  joy.  They  threw  their 
s|»ears  so  well  that  only  the  old  wolf  could  escape;  and 
the  tailor  was  the  last  to  be  seen,  liecause  he  had  hidden 
himself  so  well,  but  before  the  huntsmen  could  aim  at 
him.  he  had  rolled  himself,  howling  piteously,  toward  the 
King,  saying, 

“ I bog  your  pardon,  sire;  I am  really  a tailor's  appren- 
tice, and  only  by  accident  among  the  wolves.” 

Then  they  all  began  to  laugh,  and  a huntsman  cut  him 
out  of  his  skin.  A horse  also  was  brought,  that  he  might 
: ride  by  the  King’s  side  and  relate  his  tale. 

“Tailor,”  then  said  the  King,  very  graciously,  “you 
have  caused  me  much  amusement,  and  if  you-  like  you 
may  remain  with  me.” 

| This  speech  pleased  the  little  man  right  well,  and  he 
rode  straight  away  to  the  castle,  where  ho  lived  in  joy 
and  luxury  for  some  time,  as  the  King's  court  and  private 
tailor. 

But  the  old  wolf,  who  had  escaped  with  his  life,  felt 
raging  anger  against  all  human  beings,  especially  toward 
the  tailor,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  he  determined  to  revenge  himself. 

So  he  lay  continually  on  the  watch,  and  any  man  who 
appeared  in  his  sight  was  a child  of  death.  The  whole 
land  was  full  of  grief  and  sorrow,  for  hardly  a day  pass- 
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pushed  him  into  one  of  the  stalls,  and  then  bolted  the  door 
on  the  outside. 

The  King  was  highly  delighted  that  the  tailor  was 
such  a cunning  fellow,  and  consented  that  the  betrothal 
to  his  daughter  should  take  place  at  once. 

The  wolf  was  hanged,  and  his  skin,  which  the  tailor 
received  among  his  wedding  gifts,  has  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  and  just  now  lies  under  the  table, 
belonging  to  the  author  of  this  little  tale./ 


AN  EASTER  BOO. 


ed  in  which  at  least  one  human  being  did  not  meet  with  a 
sorrowful  end  in  the  grip  of  the  fierce  old  wolf. 

But  he  said,  “It  is  not  yet  enough ; they  must  all  come 
to  it;  and  the  tailor  shall  suffer  the  most  for  bringing 
about  the  death  of  my  wife  and  children,  because  he  could 
not  hold  his  tongue.'1 

Saying  which  lie  went  to  the  castle,  where  the  tailor 
was  just  looking  out  of  the  window  smoking  a pipe. 

“Fellow  !“said  the  wolf,  “you  must  die,  or  I can  not  rest." 

Terror  seized  the  little  man,  and  lie  told  the  King  what 
the  wolf  had  threatened. 

“Wait,  tailor,”  answered  the  King;  “it  is  now  high 
time  that  we  should  catch  this  wretch,  even  if  it  costs  me 
my  only  daughter.  He  has  not  even  respect  for  the  court 
tailor;  so  what  will  such  conduct  lead  to  i And  besides, 
he  is  eating  up  all  iny  subjects,  which  I can  not  allow ; for 
if  1 have  no  subjects,  I can  no  longer  be  a king.” 

He  spoke,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  through  the 
whole  land  that  he  who  brought  the  wolf  alive  should  be 
his  son-in-law. 

The  tailor  had  not  dared  to  leave  the  castle  for  days,  for 
fear  of  the  monster;  but  at  length  he  could  sit  still  no 
longer,  and  went  into  the  garden  one  bright  summer's  day. 
Suddenly  the  wolf  sprang  from  behind  a tree,  caught  the 
poor  fellow  by  the  tail  of  bis  coat,  and  dragged  him  far 
into  the  wood,  in  spite  of  all  his  wriggling  and  screaming. 

“Rascal  of  a tailor!” said  lie;  “you  have  brought  me 
into  misery,  therefore  you  must  die.” 

Then,  in  his  dire  need,  a cunning,  artful  idea  occurred 
to  the  tailor,  and  he  exclaimed,  “Look!  there  come  the 
huntsmen!”  and  as  the  wolf  turned  round  in  alarm,  the 
tailor  leaped  on  to  his  back,  and  held  his  hands  tightly 
over  the  creature's  eyes. 

Then  the  wolf  ran  as  he  hail  never  run  in  his  life  be- 
fore, so  that  each  moment  he  thought  his  hated  rider  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

And  as  the  creature  could  not  see,  the  tailor  guided  him 
toward  the  castle,  to  an  open  stable  door;  there  got  down, 


THE  TALE  OF  A TAIL. 
Tiikre  was  a rat  lived  in  a mill — 
Heigh  oli ! says  Tidley  Pill ; 

If  hIio'n  not  dead,  she  lives  there  still  — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill. 

This  rat  she  had  a great  long  tail — 
Heigh  oh  ! says  Tidley  Pill ; 

One  day  she  rnnglit  it  on  a nail — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill. 


She  pulled  so  hard  she  pulled  it  out — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill; 

And  then  she  turned  herself  nlwnit — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill. 

At  home  I’ve  got  a little  lmbec — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill; 

1 wonder  if  she  will  know  me — 

Heigh  oh ! says  Tidley  Pill. 


Oli,  mother!  mother!  where’s  your  tail f — 
Heigh  oh!  says  Tidley  Pill. 

Yonder  it  hangs  upon  a nail — 

Heigh  oh!  nays  Tidley  Pill. 
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IT  given  u»  the  greatest  pleasure  to  receive  all 
the  pretty  favors  which  come  to  ns  by  every 
mail  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  coni- 
munication*  which  wo  think  wiU  be  of  interest 
to  other  children  we  print  whenever  we  can 
make  space  for  them,  und  all,  without  any  ex- 
ception, are  carefully  read,  and  their  receipt  ac- 
knowledged. These  letters  give  pleasant,  satis- 
factory glimpses  into  many  homes,  atid  we  see 
til©  group  of  eager  young  faces  watching,  as 
they  tell  ns,  “ for  papa  to  bring  our  paper.”  Do 
not  bo  disappointed,  any  of  you,  when  you  fail 
to  find  your  pretty  letter,  which  you  have  writ- 
ten so  carefully  and  neatly,  printed  in  the  Post- 
•office  Rox.  We  can  not  print  all.  If  wo  did, 
you  would  have  no  stories  to  read,  no  pictures 
to  look  at — nothing  but  letters ; for  vour  busy 
little  brains  and  lingers  would  fill  the  whole 
paper  every  week  if  we  did  not  crowd  some  of 
you  out.  But  keep  on  writing,  for  wc  like  to 
hear  what  stories  please  you  best,  and  in  what 
subjects  you  are  most  interested.  In  that  way 
there  is  always  a mutual  understanding  hetween 
us,  and  our  acquaintance  is  more  likely  to  be 
intimate  and  lasting.  We  are  also  very  much 
interested  in  what  children  write  about  the  sea- 
sons in  different  regions  of  the  country,  show- 
ing how  spring  advance*  from  Texas  up  into  the 
far  northern  State  of  Oregon.  Such  letters  are 
always  interesting  and  instructive.  One  request 
we  would  make,  that  is,  always  write  your  sig- 
nature very  distinctly.  Often  we  can  not  make 
out  even  your  initials,  and  your  name  may  be 
misprinted  in  our  acknowledgment*. 

OH  Ml,  lf4"l  I,  1*H». 

The  robins  and  the  bluebirds  came  here  about  the 
■middle  of  February,  and  if  it  docs  not  gei  colder, 
willow  “ pussies"  will  be  out  In  a lew  day*.  Please 
tell  me  what  the  " wind-flower”  Is.  I do  not  think, 
u*  Bertie  Brown  does,  that  people  ought  to  send  the 
Indians  snmetliing|ln  cat,  (or  mamma  hud  an  uncle 
who  lived  In  Minnesota,  nod  he  usitl  to  feed  Miem 
whenever  they  earns,  aud  they  killed  him  uml  three 
of  hi*  children.  80  1 don’t  like  Indiana. 

D.  J.  Mv«a. 

The  wind-flower  is  found  in  the  early  spring 
growing  among  dry  leaves  and  in  sunny  nooks 
by  old  stone  walls,  sometimes  in  open  pasture 
lands  when;  the  soil  is  damp.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  pale  pinkish-white,  grow  on  a stem 
from  two  to  four  incites  in  height.  There  is 
only  one  drooping  flower  on  a stem.  This  plant 
is  more  properly  called  annnotu,  front  anemo*, 
si  Greek  word  signifying  wind.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  it  was  called  anemone  by  the 
ancient  Homans.  Pliny  alSudcs  to  it,  and  says 
it  was  called  wind-flower  because  it  opened  its 
petals  only  when  the  wind  blew. 


tiiumii,  Ao>uit. 

My  heart  is  gladdened  once  a week  when  papa 
ways,"  Daughter,  here  Is  your  uajM.-r.’’  I am  fur  away 
In  tin*  South,  hut  I'ncle  Sant  * mail  arrangement  is 
so  grand  that  it  finds  us  all.  I eleven  years  old 
last  month,  and  hail  a nice  birthday  [tarty.  I go  to 
school,  and  love  my  teacher  very  much. 

,Ma*u  Jones. 

Anon,  Oinwu. 

I have  lived  in  the  South  two  years,  although  I 
was  born  in  Ohm.  There  Is  never  any  snow  here, 
and  I long  to  get  back  North  on  account  of  winter 
sport*.  Atlanta  I#  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery, 
and  u Iso  by  many  traces  of  the  wnr,  such  as  intrench* 
menus  .mil  breustwork*.  In  answer  to  Edwin  A. 
II.,  I will  suy  that  I hare  n cabinet,  but  have  not  so 
many  specimens  as  In*.  1 have  mineral*  and  other  | 
tilings  from  many  parts  of  the  far  West,  collected  | 
by  tuvself,  anti  also  dried  flowers  from  New  Zealand, 
and  a nut  from  Vancouver  Island. 

Joum  G.  Wilson. 

Mush<hth,  Oasoo*. 

f thought  I would  drop  a line  to  you,  and  let  you 
know  that  1 am  one  of  the  readers  of  Yotrxu  Piue- 
vle.  I like  it  very  much.  I am  nine  years  old.  I 
have  a little  brother  who  ha*  some  pet  rabbits.  I 
left  Wole#  with  papa  and  mamma  when  1 watt  limn.*  ' 


j year*  old.  Then  I could  not  speak  n word  of  Eng- 
lish, but  now  I don't  remember  a word  of  Welsh. 
We  are  having  lot*  of  snow  here  this  winter. 

Davih  Fot'LKKtk. 

WlMimtllWt,  Pl««(TLV»Mi. 

| I live  in  a very  quiet  little  village.  Just  across 
1 one  Arid  from  our  house  stands  u house  which  waa 
I Washington's  load -qua  tiers  at  tin?  time  of  the  Kevo* 

I lationary  war.  Attout  oiie-qunrter  of  a mile  away 
there  I*  a true,  more  than  a century  old,  under  which 
Washington  stood  just  before  he  stalled  fur  Tren- 
ton on  ChristuittM-nlglit,  IHtt.  lie  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware six  miles  east  of  this  place.  Near  this  village 
la  a harn  two  hundrotl  years  old.  Kobe  W.  Suott. 

F-sis,  tom lva»ia,  3,  iwo. 

About  five  weeks  ago  a lady  in  this  place  fonnd 
two  pontdeti  In  bloum  in  her  garden,  and  hist  Week  a . 
man  told  my  papa  he  saw  a largo  thick  ol  robin*  In  ! 
some  cherry-trees  in  bis  yard.  If  they  were  looking  ! 
tor  cherries,  they  were  disappointed.  Jlsd  tliey  come  j 
Into  our  yard,  they  would  nave  seen  a large  bed  of  ' 
bright  yellow  crocuses.  1 am  eight  years  old. 

I'ahkix  L.  Willaep.  | 

Juumiiut,  Ftstitt.  I 

It)  Yoexu  Pkoi'ls  No.  ]3  Joseph  1*.  writes  that  he 
hotched  a chicken  by  putting  the  egg  In  ashes.  I 
tried  It.  I put  the  egg  In  a tobacco-box,  and  nut 
It  by  the  stove.  Mam  mu'*  servant  built  a hot  lire, 
and  the  egg,  instead  of  hatching,  baked. 

Knot  a K.  Pai'Ihkik  (8  year*]. 

thrown:  au,  Indiana. 

I am  a little  girl  seven  years  old,  and  1 live  on  a 
farm  with  my  grandpa  and  grandma.  My  dear  mam- 
ma died  lost  IJcccmber.  It  was  very  bard  to  part 
with  her,  but  I am  not  destitute  of  friends.  I have 
three  uncles,  who  are  very  kind  to  me.  1 have  a 
little  canary-bird,  lie  t*  a beautiful  singer,  and  i* 
company  for  me.  And  I have  a large  dog  that  plays 
with  me  every  day.  I call  him  Wutcb.  I can  read 
In  the  Third  Header,  although  I never  went  to  school 
but  one  week  In  my  life,  ou  account  or  ill  health.  I 
' have  had  the  chlila  for  live  years -not  all  the  time, 
but  very  aoveru.  Anna  Shaxdv. 

Answers  to  8.  H.  W.— including,  however,  no  new 
word*— are  received  from  Folly  Fleasum,  Ethel  N. 
M.,  Herbert  w„  Mamie  E.  F.,  Maud  Chase,  F.  E. 
Bacon,  B.  E.  N.,  Connie,  Frank  N.  Dodd,  Carrie  8. 
Levey,  U.  W.  Dawson,  ■*  Hcbool-Cblldreu,  C.  B.  F. 

R»w»,  Niitn  Caooxika. 

Mannna  takes  Yoii.no  IWit  for  me.  and  I like  it 
very  much.  1 made  a Soapbox  (icon  to-day,  and  had 
trouble  with  it  at  first,  but  now  It  work*  nicely.  I 
hope  all  who  try  to  make  one  will  succeed  a*  well  a* 

1 did.  A.  II.  Pattkkoo.n. 


t and  do  not  need  a ait;  but  when  the  rat*  come, 
are  going  to  gi  t one.  I have  thirteen  dolk  To 
largest  one  has  block  hair  and  gray  eve-,  and  tin 
name  is  Josephine.  I am  nine  years  old. 

Sam*  T, 

Waitmak,  kwtnntm. 

I am  seven  years  old.  I have  no  brother*  or 
ten*,  but  I have  a squirrel  ami  a fisli.  The  eqoind 
was  canght  after  In*  made  Ills  home  in  the  wooUa, 
and  he  was  so  wild  that  In*  would  bite  it  wx*  botched 
him:  but  we  were  so  kind  to  him  that  he  begins !u 
feel  better.  We  let  him  out  now,  and  he  run*  n>an, 
the  room,  and  1 can  put  my  hand  on  him.  Mr  &»i, 
l*  the  la*l  ot  three.  The  other  two  started  io  n. 
bock  to  their  native  river  on*  night,  and  they  feilto, 
the  floor  and  were  killed.  Frankie  L.  Wuitxei. 

John  B.  M.,  Nicholas  P.  G.,  and  Bobbie  C 
write  pretty  stories  of  their  pet  cat*,  dog*,  anil 
foxes,  which  we  regret  having  no  room  to  prim. 
In  answer  to  Bobbie’s  question,  wc  would  nr 
that  the  bite  of  a fox  is  painful,  but  uol  dan 
gerous  like  that  of  a dog. 

W illie  IL  C. — When  you  recover  from  your 
illness,  anti  can  write  your  “ own  self,”  we  trill 
print  your  letter  if  it  is  interesting. 

Lor n<>s  Ksouc  and  Harry  D. — Pigeons  like 
| to  eat  bird  seed,  broken  corn,  or  any  kind  of 
grain,  and  enjoy  that  kind  of  food  much  better 
than  bread-crumbs.  They  need  fresh  water  tu 
drink,  and  will  bathe  now  and  then,  like  a a 
nary,  if  they  have  a bath  dish  large  enough  u» 
flutter  in. 

W.  M.  L.-— There  is  many  a one  much  older  than 
you  who  would  be  glad  to  kuow  an  easy  attdquick 
way  to  make  ten  dollars.  Unfortunately  we  ctm 
not  tell  you  how  to  accomplish  your  object. 

Meta.— Your  poetic  idea  of  beauty  i*  tm 
pretty,  and  shows  much  imagination  for  such  a • 
little  girl. 

Brmik  D.  L. — Call  your  bird  Rosie,  and  your 
kitty  Clover.  There  was  onoe  a big  Maltese  cat 
named  Clover  who  did  many  funny  tricks,  ami 
lived  to  be  very  old.  If  you,  name  your  kitty 
after  her,  perhaps  she  will  lire  as  long. 


j George  K.  Powers,  Willie  G.  Lee,  Prank  Slien-  j 
nen,  M.  Paul  Martin,  and  Fred  A.  Conklin  re|>ort 
trouble  with  the  Soapboxticon,but  if  they  perse- 
vere, and  carefully  follow  directions,  they  will 
soon  have  a pretty  toy. 

Anm,  Alabama. 

1 must  t**ll  you  bow-  I enjoy  Yovxu  Promo.  My 
good  uncle  Henry  take*  It  for  me.  I urns!  tell  about 
my  pet  geese.  Their  name*  are  Bom  und  Susau. 
Tliey  ore  very  gentle,  aiul  as  smart  a*  tliey  can  l>e. 

I have  a puppy  iuuimmI  Bang-up.  My  grandpa  named 
him.  I am  six  yean  old,  and  my  mamma  fa  writing 
UtU  for  me.  William  8.  Fxxuuts. 

Kvanb  Mills,  N*»  Yea*. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  who  U tin*  oldest  man  in  tbe  I 
United  Slate* ? Maumux  Coorxa. 

Who  among  our  young  correspondents  can 
answer  this  question  ? 

CaIUOI  VnU,  PU>AHTA>lA. 

I have  a bird  named  Cherry,  and  a dog  named 
Jack;  and  I have  a little  sister  named  Mae,  and  she  ! 
I*  ini  cute.  She  bus  a dull,  ami  she  nurses  her  so  1 
sweetly!  I am  eight  years  old,  and  1 go  pi  school.  , 
We  haw  heard  robin*  and  bluebird*  singing.  • | 
Eli. ik  Cable. 

Ball*  Plaibi.  Mixbsaota.  ! 

My  kitty  comes  to  my  room  every  morning,  and 
jump*  upon  my  bed.  His  mime  I*  Jim.  He  Is  a 
nice  kitty,  aud  full  of  play.  Ik*  scratches  me  some- 
times awful  hard,  but  I love  him  all  the  same.  1 
*aw  a picture  In  Yocxa  Peoi-le  of  a Uttlc  girl  and 
ber  kitty.  Elvina  F,  lawur. 

AuMnnr.  Po»m»A»ij. 

I Imre  n canary  named  Frank.  He  used  to  bite  my 
nose  and  Augers  when  I put  them  in  his  cage,  but  he  l 
will  not  bite  them  now.  I also  have  a small  turtle, 
whose  shell  I*  about  two  inches  long.  It  came  Irom 
the  Niagara  Hlver.  It  sleeps  in  winter,  excepting 
when  tbe  sun  shines  on  it,  and  it  will  not  eat.  But  . 
in  summer  It  cats  files  aud  bits  of  raw  meat. 

Florence  K.  M. 

Dswtm,  Colusa  »«.  I 

I have  no  pet*  P»  write  about,  but  1 expect  to  have 
a Newfoundland  dog  soon.  Wc  live  la  a new  bouse,  I 


Mary  B. — Your  plan  for  a picture  scrap-book 
is  very  good.  Try  to  select  some  pictures  of 
historical  localities  and  celebrated  buildings, 
and  then,  when  you  show  your  hook  to  your 
little  friend*,  you  will  have  soiucthiug  interest 
ing  to  tell  them. 


Clara  M.  H. — Your  **  old  bachelor  uncle"  i* 
very  kind  to  send  you  Yorxo  PlortK,  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a large  number  of  oth- 
er uncles  have  made  their  little  nieces  happy  iu 
the  same  way. 


Favor*  art!  received  from  II.  M.  U.,  John  V.  Goald, 
Alfred  D.  8.,  W.  E.  Uddy,  Fannie  Spencer,  timer 
Field,  P.  8.  Uefflenuu),  Alice  Maud  T.,  Beatrice  W.. 
Margaret  Baird,  KJva  K.  Groat,  Eugene  Lewis,  Lory 
Cole,  May  and  Joslc  Minton,  Genie  Harrison,  EU 
K.  Ball,  George  Kohler,  Fred  Castle,  Annie  P..  H.S. 
Kichardson,  •‘Tbea  Glen  wood,”  llorncu  G.  8.,  C. 
Reynolds,  George  P.,  Addle  aiul  Minnie  Good  new, 
Frank  Harris,  Frank  Fowler,  W.  H.  W.,  Jcaate  I. 
Sturgis, Gordon  C.,  Willie  A.  Kyb,  G.  M.  llrock w«\. 
Arthur  Mills,  Katty  Voortwes,  Joseph  A.  U.,  Maj 
Harvi-y,  C.  K.  C.,  Pierre  F.  C.,  Bertha  Young,  E.U. 
R-,  Nettle  Carle  ton,  Albert  A.  Bosvvoctb,  Mare  8- 
Talbot,  Hamad  Maurer,  Percy  I-,  F.  U.,  Diana  tk. 
Oswald,  C.  W.  L,  Mattie  K.  WU 


May  H. 


Vllson,  F.  K.  Newtoo, 


Correct  answer*  to  mules  received  from  Louie  R.. 
Mabel  Lowell, “ Hed  Light,”  Bertie  Collins,  J.  Turner. 
Mamie  and  Mattie  8.,  Lily  and  Violet  Levey,  Loudon 
Engle,  Gcorgie  II.  B.,  J.  Cohen,  G.  K.  Richard*,  Kr- 
neat  B.  Cooner,  Fannie  Peirce.  Fred  Brown,  Fred  II 
T„  Johnny  W.,  Kate  H.  Tallmi,  Florence  E.  M.,  K.  F. 
Lnsoc, Otto  M.  Kau,  Laura  Wallis,  Hen,  A.  Brigham. 
Ralph  M.  Fay,  II.  K.  Pryer,  W.  P.  D.  M.,  J.  M.  Ksetor. 
George  P.  (1.,  C.  A.  M.,  Peter  Hlanc,  Jeaeie  Suam. 
Emma  Shaffer,  J.  D.  P.,  Ralph  and  Blanche  8.,  Wal- 
ter K.,  Nena  CrotnmelUi,  G.  K.  Edwards  THIk  Mos- 
ley. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

UNIOMA. 

My  first  is  in  victim,  but  not  In  ahoot. 

My  second  U iu  bliud,  but  not  in  mute. 


I 


Cl  IILDREN ' H 


March  23,  1S80. 


IIAKPKUS  YOUiS’G  PEOPLE. 


My  thlnl  i*  in  ml,  but  not  in  decay. 

Mv  fourth  i*  in  linger,  but  not  in  atay. 

My  fifth  l*  in  bmr,  but  not  in  uitin. 

My  eixtb  i*  in  pot,  bnt  not  in  puu. 

My  trbole  J*  a beautiful  flower. 

(*.  <10  year*;. 

Now  3. 

unranm  nuAiAi>t 
1 am  oompoMitl  ol  31  letters. 

M ) 4. 9.  ft  Ie  a boy  '*  mum-. 

My  T.  17.8. 1,3  i*  white  and  sparkling. 

My  10,  1 1,  13, 20,  IS  is  a bouH. 

My  19, 14,  lsu,  s l»  not  sweet 
My  1ft,  ft,  12, 31  Brow*  on  pine-tree*. 

My  whole  is  a clriight  to  all  boy*. 

Vaunt  C.  (13  years). 

No.  8. 

IIIOOKN  « -ATI EH. 

1.  Piny*  till  dinner.  Rush;  then  sit  and  sew.  S.  It 
either  lies  on  the  floor  or  leans  against  the  wall.  8. 
The  ship  came  Into  port  on  last  Friday.  4.  We 
walked  over  to  Aunt  Mary's,  ft.  How  tint!  dog  run  ! 
Ada  could  not  catch  it.  ft.  Go  tuke  a imp,  Leslie; 
yon  look  worn  out.  7.  The  dog  is  mod;  ride  away 
quickly.  H.  W bat  made  p»pu  ris«!  and  dress  Mieurly 
this  unnidng  ? 9.  Why  la  llveba  elecpy  tiwtay  ? 10. 
Hi*  sure  yon  conn-  in  December;  Linton  will  be  here 
tben.  II.  I laid  a lily  on  Sadi--'*  plate. 

Vaimv  P.  (13  years). 

No.  4. 


My  flrst  is  in  candle,  lull  not  in  limp. 

My  Second  Is  iu  dark,  and  alao  in  diuup. 

My  third  ie  In  night,  but  not  in  day. 

My  fourth  is  in  hut,  bat  not  in  lay. 

My  Of tli  is  in  alley,  but  not  in  street. 

My  w bole  is  something  very  sweet. 

Lars*  B.  W. 

No.  6. 

nornt-a  acaoarta 

An  ancient  nation.  A screen.  To  Is*  silent.  A 
country  III  Asia.  Grain.  A noise  minlr  by  certain 
lUiitaaiH.  Answer—1 Two  rivers  in  the  United  State*. 

Mabik  D.  (13  year-). 

No.  A 


My  first  ie  In  warm,  hat  not  in  cold. 

My  second  is  In  deck,  bnt  not  in  bold. 

My  third  is  in  lady,  tint  not  in  man. 

My  fourth  ie  in  meal,  hut  not  In  hrati. 

My  fifth  is  In  nirk,  bnt  not  In  hatter. 

My  sixth  is  in  din,  bn!  not  In  clatter. 

My  seventh  Is  in  fright,  hut  not  in  scare. 

My  eighth  ie  In  stallion,  hut  not  in  mure. 

My  ninth  Is  iu  county,  bnt  not  in  State. 

My  tenth  Is  in  nut  liner,  hut  not  in  gait. 

And  Iu  these  lines  there  can  be  found 
The  name  of  a general  much  renowned. 

e.  a.  m. 


HARPER'S  TODNG  PEOPLE. 

j Haii-x«>  Yorao  Fifum.it  will  hr  issued  every 
j Tncwlay,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 

| l-ayahl e in  a:/ tuna-,  pontage  free  - 

St  \ot. k Corns $0  04 

Osc  SmciURloit,  mif  yntr. ...  1 W*  j 
I FlVK  Sl'RSC'IUPTIONe,  out  peor . . 7 00 
) Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  rpecilled,  It  will  bo  understood 
that  the  euhscribiT  deslrn*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  niter  the  rpcclp*  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST  - OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
ADVERTM1NU. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
HakI’kx'h  Yorwa  PlnrLi  will  render  it  a first-elaas  . 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  nnmhcr  of  ap- 
proved advertlaementa  will  i*?  inserted  on  two  In- 
side jiages  at  75  centa  per  line. 

Addrew 

H.UIPKR  A BIIOTIIEIt.*ll 

Franklin  Square,  Pi.  Y. 

0011  CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 


[ Our  Children*  Song*.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
immcntul  Cover,  $1  00. 


The  best  compilation  of  song*  for  the  children 
| that  we  hare  ever  seen. — iVw  Bedford  Mercury. 

This  1*  a large  collection  of  songs  for  the  imreery,  1 
j for  childhood,  for  boys  aud  for  girls,  aud  sacred  i 
I songs  fur  ull.  Tlie  range  of  suhjecte  is  n wide  one.  j 
I and  the  hook  ie  bawlenmciy  illustrated.  — t'hila- 
delphia  Ic^igrr. 

It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  thought*  ! 
fur  children  that  ever  found  vent  iu  |ioesy,  nod  i 
bcanlifnl  *•  pictures  to  mutch."  — CAim^o  Keening  j 
Journal. 

An  excellent  anthology  of  juvenile  poetry,  cov-  j 
erlng  the  wh»lo  range  of  English  niitl  American  \ 
literature,— /«d«7ACMdsj4f,  N.  Y. 

Sung*  for  the  nursery,  eong*  for  childhood,  fur  1 
girlhood,  boyhood,  nud  encred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  In  one  cover,  j 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
fure*;  charming  bits  of  scenery,  nud  the  dear  old 
. Bible  story-telling  picture*. — f AirrcAiwsn,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  FI  ZZLES  IN  NO.  IS. 


No.  1 
No.  t 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 


Cincinnati. 
N antneko  T 


H 


tb  Ion 

•T  £ 

MN  N 
V rule  K 

l iiinoi  s 
L ewi  s 
L onlsvill  K 
B ri  B 
Nashville,  Tenneaaect 
Cellar. 
BONK 
OVAL 
NAIL 
ELLA 
0 

ALE 
C I,  K A It 
E A It 
K 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Charadu  on  page  333 —Brigade. 


ADVKRTI8KM  KNTS. 


nmw 

jiliiU  I|| 


Send  one,  two,  three.  or 
o dollar*  for  a sample 
, by  rxprews,  of  tile 
i Can  die*  iu  Amer- 
•a,  put  op  elegantly  and 
■*  tlv  pure,  iL-fi-re  to 
’hfcago.  Address 
F.  QI  STHKB, 
Confer  firmer, 

78  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRO  ’atosonT." 

by  using  MM.Hl’S  PATENT  43  It  A V C I, 

PAFLlt.  8o’d  b\  Druguisls  end  Bird  Ihwlen*. 

Depot,  582  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 


Published  by  II4UPKR  A BROTHERS.  Yen  York. 

! t*~  H a ser.r.  & Hcoi  imr.»  trill  tend  the  aimer  work 

J A?/  mail,  poetaye  prrjtaid,  to  cuty  part  of  the  United 
I State*,  oti  receipt  of  the  price. 


I 


Tie  Old’s  Boot  of  Naive. 


i The  Child’s  Hook  of  Nature,  for  the  I’m*  of 
\ Families  and  School*  : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Tcacbprs  in  Training  Children  in  j 
J the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts.  | 
1 Part  I.  Plants.  I ’art  II.  Animal*.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Unit,  Light,  kc.  By  Worthing-  j 
TON  Hookkk,  M.l).  Illustrated.*  Tlie  Tims* 
Parts  eouiplete  iu  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  81;  or,  separately,  in  Cloth,  ! 
Part  I.,  03  cents ; Part  II.,  6t5  cents;  Part 
III.,  S«  cents.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  present*  a general 
survey  o|  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fnmiidi  Idra  with  arruratc  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  i*  well 
suited  a*  a claw-book  for  school*,  it*  (mb  nod 
| simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Pott*  of  tbla  book  ean  lie  hail  in  «n»p- 
arate  volume*  by  those  who  desire  11.  Thla  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  Is  to  be  used  in  teuL-hing 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  school*. 

I’aMUhed  by  IIAKPKB  A BROTHERS,  Yew  York. 

Zr  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  Uniteil  State a.  ow  reeerpt  of  the  price. 
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PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Square  4 to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautiful ty 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  £1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  11  akiuson  Wxik. 


The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Design*  In 
StKIXI.K,  OVKRIIKCK,  VktT,  S HXORR,  Ac. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fable*. 
With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  IIakiu.hon  Wain. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-otic  Illustration*  by  W.  Harvet. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Yew  York. 


tJV“  Sent  by  mail,  jmm tag*  prepaM,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Old  Books  for  Young  Headers. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night* ; or.  The 
Arabian  Night*’  Entertainment*.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Heading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lank. 
ftOO  Illustration*  bv  Uarvcv.  2 vola.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  *3  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Difox.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adam*. 
Complete  Edition.  I2mo,  Cloth,  ftl  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or,  Adven- 
ture* of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sou*  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
voUl,  18rao,  (.’loth,  jfl  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  u Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vol*., 
I8tno,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  Rv 
Thom  a*  Day.  iKmo,  Half  Round,  75  cent*. 

PuhlUbed  by  HARFKll  k BROTHERS.  Yew  York. 

IF"  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  jjart  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  ]rricc. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


M ak<  h 23,  1880. 


WIGGLES. 

DRAWINGS  of  Wiggle  No.  U,  given  on  page  184  of  1 Iarper’s 
YoL'NG  People  No.  15,  have  been  sent  in  l»y  Alph  A.  H., 
J.  M.  W.,  R.  B.  C'.f  F.  H.  Denman.  Arthur  II.  8pear,  G.  L.,  Isabelle 
Oakoy,  4‘ Trotulionc-blower,”  J.  II.  (».,  John  Peddle,  Laura  C.  Par- 
melli,  F.  S.  J.,  John  T.  Ilall,  Frod  Houston,  Kttiu  Houston,  J.G.T., 
Harry  Austin,  I>.  W.  C.  F.,  Willie  H.  Speller,  M.  I).  J.,  Lena  K. 
Schmidt,  Harry  Moore,  G.  H.  Fisher,  Miriam  Hill,  John  G.  Wil- 
son, William  Atkinson,  Mabel  Lowell.  Walter  Stillman,  Mabel  H.. 
J.  R.G.,  K.  S.  G-,  J.  S.  E.,  Joeie  Vail,  W.C.  N.,  Willie  It.  11..  E.  J.  1$., 
K.T.,  Entomologist,  Bert  ha  C hi  Ids,  J.  R.,  John  H.Grensel,J.  H.G., 


R.  C.  Jopp,  Karst,  B.  K.  I..  I.  H.  ,T.,  George  Town,  Russ,  C.  T.  Ham- 
ilton. Leon  M.  Forbes,  W.  F.  Pinkham.  E.  T.  J.,  M.  II.  V..  Jessy 
Sander,  Amcnia  G.  Alger.  Frank  M.  Richards,  Morton  D.  II.,  F. 
G.  Wunlmnn,  K.  'I'.,  Herbie  Ferguson,  C.  II.  Theberatb,  Willie 
II.  Spiller,  J.  K.  M.,  Dollie  Murdoek,  Then.  F.  John,  Percy  and 
George,  Aggie  R.  H.,  G.  S.  I).,  Matthew-  Latin,  Julia  West,  Olive 
Russell.  Charles  Conner,  Willio  R.  C.  Corson,  Elbe  E.  Parks,  Mor- 
gan*! E.,  Carter  Colquitt,  M.  O.  K„  Mattie  L.  F.,  B.  11.  Smith,  Ir- 
win McDowell,  C.  H.  A..  F.  E.  G.,  and  E.  We  have  only  room  to 
publish  some  of  the  best  of  the  many  drawings  offered.  Fig.  No. 
10  is  a new  Wiggle ; now  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 


HOUTIONS  BY  SIB8CKIBERS  TO  WIGGLE  No.  9.  AND  A NEW  WIGGLE.  No.  10. 
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PrBi.iKHF.it  nv  HARPER  it  CROTHEHS,  New  York. 


kl,  Im«,  Vv  II  mi  ran  k ltn.Tn«  ««. 


Prick  Four  Cents. 

fl.ftO  prr  Yrnr.  in  Advance. 


A DEl.t’SION  AND  A SNAKE. 


*•  APRIL-FOOL!" 

BY  MAROARET  EYTINOE. 

^IIERE  was  one  boy  in  the  Merrit  Academy  wlio  never 
joined  in  any  of  the  panics;  never  went  skating;  never 
went  swimming;  never  made  a snow  man  or  threw  snow- 
balls; never  came  to  the  meetings  of  the  debating1  society, 
where  such  questions  as.  "If  a fellow  ask  a fellow  for  a 
bite  of  a fellow's  apple,  which  is  the  politer  way  to  give  it 
to  a fellow — to  bite  off  a piece  yourself,  or  let  a fellow  bite 
for  himself  1"  were  debated  with  much  mock  gravity  and 
real  fun. 

He  looked  with  horror  on  all  kinds  of  lighting;  bad  no 


admiration  for  great  generals;  thought  war  should  be  abol 
ished;  shuddered  at  tules  of  cruelty  and  suffering;  was 
constitutionally  timid  and  extremely  credulous;  hated 
thunder  and  lightning;  liked  birds,  flowers,  pretty  verses, 
und  fairy  tales ; lielieved  in  ghosts  and  supernatural  beings ; 
was  very  fair  haired,  very  blue  eyed,  tall,  slender,  and 
named  Harold  Lord.  But  after  the  first  week  or  two  of 
his  attendance  at  school-^he  was  a day  scholar — his  real 
name  was  never  heard,  for  his  school-mates,  quickly  find 
ing  out  his  peculiar  characteristics,  skillfully  turned  it 
into  “ Lady  Harriet,”  and  Lady  Harriet  lie  remained  for 
for  many  a long  year.  Of  course,  being  so  girlish  in  his 
appearance,  ways,  and  tastes,  and  of  so  reserved  and  gen* 
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tie  a disposition,  the  other  boys  rather  looked  down  upon 
him,  and,  after  the  manner  of  boys,  made  him  the  subject 
of  much  chaff  and  many  practical  jokes;  and  so  it  came 
about  when  Charley  Benuet  and  Ned  Morningstar  and 
Hen  Rowe  liegun  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March 
to  talk  about  the  1st  of  April,  they  hit  upon  Lady  Harriet 
as  a boy  who  would  make  a capital  “ April-fool/' 

“ We  can  have  no  end  of  fun  with  him,"  said  Charley. 

You  know  he  lives  all  alone  with  liis  grandmother — " 

“A  Little  Red  Riding-hood,"  interrupted  Hen  Rowe. 

“ — down  by  the  cedar  woods,”  continued  Rennet. 
“But  the  question  now  in  order  is.  what  kind  of  fun 
shall  it  be ?" 

**Dress  tip  like  Indians,  and  pretend  you’re  goin’  to 
scalp  him,”  projiosed  little  A1  Smith,  who  had  joined  the 
party — a thing  no  other  small  boy  in  that  establishment 
would  have  dared  to  do;  but  then  Alfred,  as  his  aunt  | 
called  him — and  a very  cross  old  aunt  she  was,  too— had  I 
no  father  nor  mother,  and  was  such  a good-natured,  I 
willing,  reliable  young  chap  that  his  older  school-mates  I 
made  quite  a pel  of  him.  and  allowed  him  many  liberties  | 
they  would  have  allowed  to  no  one  else  in  his  class. 

“ Nonsense.  Smitliey,”  said  Hen  Rowe.  **  Ghosts  is  the 
thing;"  and  striking  an  attitude,  he  quoted: 

“*1  nm  thy  father's  spirit: 

I loom'd  fur  a certain  term  to  walk  the  night  : 

And,  for  the  day.  confined  to  fast  in  Hitn 

I could  a tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  burrow  up  thy  soul ; fre-e-e-ese  thy  young  blood ; 

Make  thy—*" 

“That’s  quite  enough  of  that.  Rowe.”  said  Benuet.  “A 
I >aud  of  young  desperadoes  is  my  idea.  The  (tapers  are 
full  of  ’em  just  now — fellows  living  in  caves  and  other 
queer  places,  and  robbing  right  and  left  < result  of  reading 
loo  many  dime  novels;  heard  the  Professor  say  so  this 
morning).  Been  'round  here  too;  stole  Uncle  .Jeff’s  calf 
day  before  yesterday ; and  bis  grandmother  goes  to  sewing 
society  to-morrow  night." 

“The  calf's  grandmother  ("  asked  Hen  Rowe. 

**  Didn’t  know  you  had  any  grandmother, ” said  Beimel. 

"Charley's  hit  on  the  very  thing," declared  Neil  Morn- 
iugstar.  **  We’ll  let  three  or  four  other  fellows  into  the 
joke,  and  I'll  be  captain,  and  we’ll  wear  masks,  and  all  the 
old  clothes  we  can  beg.  borrow,  or  take,  and  get  our- 
selves up  prime  as  a No.  I band  of  reg’lar  young  vil- 
lains. Aha!  your  money  or  your  life!"  making  a lunge 
at  small  Al. 

’’But  you  won’t  really  hurt.  Lady  Harriet/’  said  the 
little  fellow,  an  anxious  look  coming  into  his  soft  brown 
eyes.  “ He’s  good  to  me.  and  gives  me  candy,  and  took 
me  MsUin'  once." 

“Took  you  ftshinM”  repeated  Charley  Bennet.  counter- 
feiting the  greatest  astonishment.  “ If  he  did.  I’ll  bet  he 
never  let  you  catch  a fish.  He’d  ’a  fainted  when  he  saw 
it  a-wriggling  on  the  hook." 

“ He  did  too,"  answered  Al,  Btoutly.  “ I caught  four, 
and  six  crabs,  and  be  got  eight,"  adding,  frankly,  “but 
he  said  he  didn't  like  to  catch  them,  only  bis  grandmoth- 
er said  lie  must." 

“Very  reprehensible  old  lady,"  said  Hen  Rowe,  grave- 
ly, “to  allow  her  greediness  for  fish  to  trample  on  the 
softest  feelings  of  her  grandson’s  head— I mean  heart. 
But  don’t  lie  afraid,  Sinallbom**" — stroking  Al’sdark  curls 
—“we  won't  hurt  him,  not  a bit;  make  your  mind  easy 
about  that.  He  shall  live  to  take  you  a-fishin*  again. 

“It  does  him  good  to  wake  him  up  once  in  a while,” 
added  Ned  Moniingstar,  “he’s  such  a turtle.  1 think  I 
see  his  face  when  we  all  shout  'April-fool'!” 

At  dusk  the  next  evening,  After  Grandmother  Lord  had 
gone  to  the  sewing  society,  six  or  seven  dreadful-looking 
objects  came  splashing  through  the  mud  up  the  road 


which  led  to  her  cottage.  They  were  dressed  in  uncouth 
garments  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  Hats,  brimless,  or  with 
brims  very  much  turned  up  or  very  much  turned  down, 
two  Haming  ml  turbans,  and  a round  liandleless  basket, 
through  the  open  wicker-work  of  which  the  hair  of  the 
wearer  struggled  in  the  most  outlandish  and  porcupinish 
manner,  constituted  their  head-gear.  The  leader  carried 
a gun.  The  others  were  armed  with  hatchets,  knives,  and 
clubs.  All  their  faces  were  hidden  by  paper  masks  (mint- 
ed in  various  colors.  “This  is  the  bouse."  said  one  of 
them,  in  u voice  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet,  as  they  ranged  themselves  on  the  front 
I porch,  and  lie  rupp<*d  sharply  on  the  door  with  the  stick 
he  carried.  It  opened,  and  there  stood  Lady  Harriet,  gaz- 
ing out  with  horror-stricken  eyes  upon  the  motley  gang. 
**  Your  money  or  your  life!”  demanded  he  of  the  gun,  at 
the  same  time  (minting  the  weapon  at  the  trembling  boy. 

Lady  Harriet  turned  pale,  and  shrunk  back.  “ I have 
no  money,”  he  said,  in  a faltering  voice. 

“Then  we  must  have  your  life."  was  the  gruff  reply, 
“ unless  you  consent  to  become  one  of  us.  Seize  him 
and  search  him  !*’ 

“ Do  go  away,  and  leave  me  alone.”  implored  the  boy, 
fulling  upon  his  knees  and  clasping  his  hands.  “There 
is  no  use  -making  me— join  your  gang.”  he  continued, 
with  chattering  teeth.  “ I — couldn’t  be  a — a — what  you 
are — to  save — my  life." 

But  the  young  desperadoes  paid  no  attention  to  his  en- 
treaties, and  while  two  of  their  number  rifled  his  pocket*, 
the  others,  lighting  a couple  of  lanterns  they  had  brought 
with  them,  followed  their  leader  on  a tramp  through  the 
house,  with  much  noise  and  deep  growling.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter,  the  (sieket-senrehers  presented  the  cap- 
tain with  half  a stick  of  (icppcrmint  candy,  a penknife,  a 
dime,  a small  Ixxik  i The  Language  of  Flowers),  and  some 
violets  wrapped  in  a handkerchief. 

“ Prisoner."  said  the  captain,  sternly — that  is.  us  stern- 
ly as  the  pebble  lie  had  under  his  tongue  would  allow — 
“if  you  make  an  uttempt  to  escape,  the  consequences  Ik* 
on  your  own  head.  Right  about  face!  March!’’ 

And  away  they  went,  dragging  poor  Lady  Hamel,  beg- 
ging and  imploring  to  be  set  free,  with  them. 

“Did  you  ever  see  any  fellow  so  seared  in  all  your 
life  i"  whispered  Charley  Bennet  to  Hen  Rowe,  as  their 
victim  Itcgun  to  cry  and  scream. 

“Never,” said  Rowe.  “ I begin  to  feel  sorry  for  him. 
But  what  a baby  lie  is!  Why  don’t  lie  break  and  run  t 
He  can  make  good  time  with  those  long  legs  when  lie's 
a mind  to." 

“Halt!”  cried  the  captain,  when  they  reached  the  cedar 
woods.  “This  has  gone  quite  far  enough.  We  want  no 
cowards  among  us.  Boy.  you  are—”  And  the  mouths  of 
his  followers  simultaneously  ojtened  for  a tremendous 
shout,  when — 

“I  perfectly  agree  with  you,”  interrupted  the  prisoner, 
quickly,  wresting  himself  at  the  same  time  with  a dex- 
terous movement  from  the  grasp  of  the  two  boys  who  had 
held  him;  and  then  he  went  on  in  his  usual  soft  voice 
ami  slow  way:  “ I mean  this  joke’s  gone  quite  far  enough. 
You  came  half  an  hour  or  so  before  I expected  you.  but 
I think  we’ve  all  acted  our  parts  first-rate.  Good -even  - 
ing.  Captain  Morningstar.  Good -evening,  desperadoes. 
Farewell,  April-fools.’*  And  he  turned  and  walked  lei- 
surely toward  his  home  again. 

“Jimmy!”  exclaimed  Ned  Morningstar,  snatching  off 
his  mask  and  pulling  a long  face.  “Somebody  luis — ” 

“Blundered,"  said  Hen  Rowe. 

“ Fools  to  tbe  right  of  me, 

Fools  lo  the  left  of  tne, 

Fools  ev’ry  side  of  me  — 

Oh,  how  they  woudered! 

But  what’s  tlic  use  of  living  glum  about  it.  I've  an  idea 
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it  serves  us  right.  Three  cheers  for  Lady  Harriet.  He's 
not  such  a fool  as  he  looks.4' 

‘’As  we  look,  I think,"  said  Roy  Wheeler. 

And  then,  like  the  jolly  boys  they  really  were,  they 
gave  the  cheers  with  a will,  and  followed  them  up  with  a 
roar  of  laughter  that  wakened  all  the  echoes  for  miles 
around. 

GENERAL  SCHUYLER  AND  THE  TORIES. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LUSHING. 

THE  Tories  of  the  Revolution  were  the  most  bitter  and 
annoying  foes  of  the  patriots  who  were  struggling  for 
their  independence.  The  relation  of  the  Whigs  and  To- 
ries was  that  of  belligerents  in  a civil  war — cruel  and 
uncompromising. 

General  Philip  Schuyler,  whose  sleepless  vigilance  ac- 
quired for  him  the  title  of  ‘’the  Eye  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment,” was  the  terror  of  the  Tories  in  Northern  New 
York,  from  Sir  John  Johnson  down  to  Joe  Bettys.  Schuy- 
ler was,  for  a long  time,  commander  of  the  Northern 
Department.  In  1781  he  was  not  in  military  command. 
He  lived  at  his  country-seat  at  Saratoga  a part  of  the 
year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  his  tine  mansion  situated 
in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Albany.  The  British,  under  | 
Burgoyne,  having  destroyed  his  mansion  at  Saratoga,  and  j 
that  place  being  exposed  to  incursions  of  the  British  and 
Indians,  he  made  his  residence  permanently  at  Albany. 

Early  in  August,  1781,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
Tories  and  Indians  to  capture  him,  that  he  might  be  used 
iu  exchange  for  some  prominent  British  prisoner,  and  also  I 
to  get  rid  of  the  watchfulness  of  that  dreaded  “ Eye.”  In 
Saratoga  lived  a man  named  Walter  Myers,  who  knew  I 
Schuyler  well.  He  had  eaten  at  his  table  in  Albany,  and  [ 
knew  the  character  of  liis  house  and  its  surroundings.  | 
Myers  had  joined  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  Robert  , 
Rodgers — a famous  partisan  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  British  authorities  in  Canada  employed  Myers,  who 
had  become  a captain  under  Rodgers,  to  seize  General 
Schuyler,  Governor  Clinton,  and  other  prominent  patriots 
iu  the  region  of  the  Hudson  River,  as  far  down  as  Pough-  j 
keepsie.  Myers  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  Tories 
and  Indians  above  alluded  to,  who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Schuyler.  I will  let  the  General  tell  the  story  of  Unit 
attempt  iu  the  following  letter  to  General  Washington, 
dated  “ Albany,  August  8,  1781."’  I copied  it  from  the 
original : 

“On  Saturday,  the  39tli,  while  with  the  coimiUHHiutm  for  dr-  ] 
tecting  conspiracies,  1 received  information  that  a certain  Cap-  ; 
tain  Myers,  of  Rodgers’s  Rangers,  from  ('auada,  lurked  in  the  ' 
vicinity  of  this  place,  with  au  intent  to  take  or  assassinate  me. 
This  corroborated  intelligence  given  to  General  Clinton  by  a 
person  escaped  from  Canada.  On  the  Monday  following  1 was 
informed  by  a Tory  (whom*  gratitude  for  favors  received  sur- 
mounted the  influence  of  his  priuciples)  that  a reward  of  200 
guineas  had  been  offered  by  the  government  iu  Canada  to  bring 
me  there. 

“On  Sunday  last,  Major  McKinstry  wrote  me  by  express  from 
Saratoga  that  a party  under  Captain  Jones  bad  ambushed  some 
time  about  Saratoga,  that  he  had  certain  intelligence  that  1 
was  their  object,  and  that  auother  party  was  down  here  with 
the  same  intentions.  1 took  every  precaution,  except  that  of 
requesting  a guunl  from  Geucml  Clinton. 

“ I«*wt  night,  about  nine  o’clock,  Myers,  with  about  twenty 
others,  made  the  attempt.  He  forced  the  gate  of  a close  court- 
yard, and  afterward  my  kitchen  door,  from  which  servants,  who 
bad  taken  alarm,  flew  to  their  arms,  and  by  a gallant  opposition 
at  the  door  of  my  house,  afforded  me  time  to  retire  out  of  my 
hall,  where  I was  at  supper,  to  my  bedroom,  when*  I kept  my 
arms.  After  having  mode  prisoners  of  /wo  of  the  white  men, 
wounded  a third,  and  obliged  the  other  to  make  his  escu]»o  out 
of  the  house,  some  surrounded  it, and  others  entered  it.  Those 
iu  the  qnsirter  exposed  to  my  fire  immediately  retired.  Those 
who  had  got  up  into  the  saloon  to  attempt,  I suppose,  the  room 
I was  in,  retreated  with  precipitation  as  noon  as  they  heard  me 
call,  * Come  on,  my  lads ! &nrround  the  hons c ; the  villains  are  in  it.' 


This  I did  to  make  them  believe  that  succor  was  at  hand,  and 
it  had  the  desired  effect.  They  carried  off  two  of  my  meu,»nd 
port  of  my  plate.  The  militia  from  the  town  and  some  of  the 
troop*  ran  to  my  assistance,  aud  pursued  the  enemy,  hut  too  lute 
to  overtake  them.” 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  C.  V.  R.  Cochrane,  of  Oswego, 
the  youngest  child  of  General  Schuyler,  told  me  the  story 
substantially  as  it  is  told  here.  Her  father  also  related 
that  when  the  family  tied  up  stairs  from  the  hall,  in  af- 
fright, the  baby  was  left  behind  in  the  cradle.  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler was  about  to  rush  down  stairs  for  the  child,  when  the 
| General  interposed,  saying.  *‘  Your  life  is  more  valuable.” 
I Her  daughter  Margaret,  then  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
hearing  this,  ran  down  for  the  baby,  snatched  it  from  the 
cradle,  and  started  up  the  stairs  with  it.  An  Indian 
threw  a tomahawk  at  her.  It  graz**d  the  infant's  head, 
cut  a hole  in  Margaret’s  dress,  and  lodged  in  the  mahogany 
stair  rail.  That  infant  liecaiue  Mrs.  Cochrane,  and  Mar 
garet  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Pa- 
troon.  at  Albany.  The  mansion  yet  stands;  and  well  up 
the  stairway  may  be  seen  the  scar  made  by  the  keen  blade 
of  the  tomahawk  iu  the  rail. 


YOUNG  DIAMOND  MERCHANTS. 

4 NOTED  traveller,  who  wrote  about  the  diamond 
i Y mines  of  India  a very  long  time  ago,  describes  the 
work  done  by  the  children.  In  speuking  of  a visit  to  the 
principal  mine  of  Golcouda,  he  says: 

“A  very  pretty  sight  is  that  presented  every  morning 
by  the  children  of  the  master-miners  and  of  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district.  The  boys— the  eldest  of  whom  is  not 
yet  over  sixteen,  or  the  youngest  under  ten  years  of  age 
— assemble,  and  sit  under  a lurge  tree  in  the  public  square 
of  the  village.  Each  has  his  diamond  weight  in  a bug. 
hung  on  one  side  of  his  girdle,  and  on  the  other  a purse, 
containing  sometimes  as  much  as  live  or  six  hundred  pa- 
godas. 

“ Here  they  wait  for  such  persons  as  have  diamonds  to 
sell,  either  from  the  vicinity  or  from  any  other  mine. 
When  a diamond  is  brought  to  them,  it  is  immediately 
handed  to  the  eldest  hoy,  who  is  tacitly  acknowledged  as 
the  head  of  this  little  hand.  By  him  it  is  carefully  exam- 
ined. and  then  passed  to  his  next  neighbor,  who,  having 
also  imqiected  it,  gives  it  to  the  next  boy.  The  diamond  is 
thus  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  amidst  unbroken  silence, 
until  it  returns  to  that  of  the  eldest,  who  then  asks  the  price, 
and  makes  the  bargain.  If  the  eldest  boy  is  thought  by 
his  comrades  to  have  given  too  high  a price,  he  must  keep 
the  stone  on  his  own  account. 

“ In  the  evening  the  children  take  au  account  of  their 
stock,  examine  their  purchases,  and  class  the  diamonds  ac- 
cording to  their  water,  size,  and  purity,  putting  on  each 
stone  the  price  they  expect  to  get  for  it.  These  children 
are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  value  of  all  sorts  of 
gems,  that  if  one  of  them,  after  buying  a stone,  is  willing 
to  lose  one-half  per  cent  upon  it,  a companion  is  always 
ready  to  take  it." 

The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  by  a 
curious  circumstance  in  1730.  Some  miners  in  search- 
ing for  gold  found  some  curious  pebbles,  which  they 
carried  home  to  their  masters  as  curiosities.  Not  being 
considered  of  any  value,  they  were  given  to  the  children 
to  play  with.  An  officer  who  had  spent  some  years  in 
the  East  Indies  saw  these  ]>ebbles.  and  sent  a handful 
to  a friend  in  Lisbon  to  lie  examined.  They  proved 
to  be  diamonds.  A few  were  collected  and  sent  to  Hol- 
land, and  were  pronounced  to  Ik*  equal  to  those  of  Gol- 
conda.  The  news  soon  reached  Brazil,  and  those  who 
j possessed  any  of  the  “ pebbles”  sikui  realized  large  sums  of 
' money.  The  Portuguese  government  laid  a claim  upon 
all  diamonds  that  might  he  found  thereafter,  a search  was 
made,  and  mines  were  discovered. 
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[Brcnn  In  No.  1»  of  Uaei-kum  Toon*  Pwm.t,  March  ».) 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

Ql  &rnc  Storn. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  IV. 

A DARINO  FEAT. 

1UCKILY  for  our  hero,  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  first  officer, 
J was  a shrewd,  clear-headed  man,  and  had  his  own  opin- 
ion of  Master  Monkey.  The  latter  told  his  tale  confidently 
enough,  but  a few  pointed  questions  confused  him  at  once: 
lie  stammered,  contradicted  himself,  and  was  finally  turn- 
ed out  in  disgrace.  Austin  then  gave  hi*  version,  and  the 
officer,  after  questioning  him  closely,  appeared  satisfied. 

“Here,  my  lad," said  he,  writing  a few  lines  on  a slip 
of  paper,  “ take  that  to  the  chief  engineer — you’ll  find  him 
in  his  bunk,  I reckon.” 

In  his  bunk,  sure  enough,  lay  the  “chief,”  groaning 
dismally.  He  was  a tall,  fine-looking  fellow,  with  bright 
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blue  eyes,  and  an  arm  like  a blacksmith’s;  but  when  a man 
is  on  his  back  from  seasickness,  how  con  he  look  heroic f 
“So,  my  boy,  you’ve  run  away  to  sea,  eh?  Humph: 
that's  just  wliat  / did  when  1 was  your  age — and  much 
good  I’ve  got  by  it!  It  was  ull  through  reading  those 
precious  sea -stories,  which  made  me  think  I’d  only  to 
start  to  be  made  a captain  at  once.  Wish  I’d  never  learn- 
ed to  read — ugh !” 

Here  came  a terrible  spasm  of  sickness,  to  the  gTeut 
amazement  of  Frank,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  as  a seasick  sailor.  Such  cases,  however,  an*  not 
uncommon ; and  Nelson  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  sail- 
ors on  record,  never  got  over  this  weakness  at  all. 

“This  is  how  J am  for  the  first  week  of  every  voyage.” 
resumed  the  engineer;  “and  I always  vow  that  every 
cruise  shall  be  my  last;  but  when  I get  ashore,  I can’t  be 
happy  till  I’m  afloat  again — ugh!  oh!” 

And  another  spasm  followed,  worse  than  the  first. 
Frank  said  nothing,  but  his  pitying  face  spoke  for  him; 
and  the  sick  man,  evidently  touched  by  it,  went  on  in  a 
clieerer  tone: 

“ Well,  youngster,  you’re  lucky  not  to  lie  sick  like  me. 
Your  name’s  Frank  Austin,  ell  ( Well,  go  and  tell  Mr. 
Harris  to  give  you  some  work  in  the  engine-room.” 
This  promotion  was  the  beginning  of  a new  life  for 
our  hero.  Now,  at  last,  there  was  a chance  of  learning 
something;  and  the  men,  in  whose  estimation  he  had 
risen  greatly  since  his  defeat  of  Monkey,  were  always 
ready  to  answer  his  eager  questions.  He  was  never 
weary  of  admiring  the  huge  machine  which  did  with 
one  smooth  and  regular  movement  the  work  of  hun- 
dreds of  strong  men,  obeying  the  slightest  turn  of  a 
tiny  wheel,  yet  capable  of  tearing  the  whole  ship  t<> 
pieces  should  its  irresistible  strength  ever  break  loose. 

And  now,  as  they  began  to  enter  the  tropics,  every 
thing  grew  warm  and  bright.  Flannels  were  doffed, 
and  an  awning  spread  over  the  after-deck.  The  wind, 
though  it  still  blew  strongly,  was  now  in  their  favor: 
ami  foretopsail  and  mainsail,  jib  and  spanker,  were  set 
to  catch  it,  till  the  ship  staggered  under  her  press  of 
canvas,  and  careened  as  if  al>oiit  to  dip  her  very  yards. 

So  passed  several  days,  during  which  nothing  special 
occurred ; for  by  this  time  everything  had  got  “ shaken 
into  its  place,”  and  the  routine  of  the  ship’s  duties  pro- 
ceeded as  regularly  as  clock-work.  Frank,  now  re- 
stored to  his  place  at  the  mess  table,  and  high  in  favor 
with  the  crew  (who  henceforth  reserved  for  Monkey 
the  cuffs  and  jeers  formerly  bestowed  upon  our  hero), 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  his  new  life, 
when  it  wils  suddenly  broken  by  a very  startling  ad- 
venture. 

One  evening. about  dusk  the  machinery  slackened 
suddenly,  and  an  unusual  bustle  was  heard  on  deck. 
A man  running  past  thrust  an  oil-con  into  Frank's 
hand,  and  bade  him  carry  it  to  one  of  the  engineer* 
upon  the  starboard  (right-hand)  paddle-box.  On  deck 
all  was  confusion.  Men  were  rushing  hurriedly  to 
and  fro,  while  the  paddle-box  itself  was  occupied  by 
an  excited  group  of  officers  and  engineers;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Frank  could  make  out  what  was  tin- 
matter. 

Aji  obstruction  of  some  kind  had  impeded  the  turn- 
ing of  t lie  shaft  in  the  “ outboard  bearing,”  which  hud 
grown  dangerously  hot.  It  was  this  that  had  caused 
the  “ slowing  down”  of  the  engine,  which  could  not  b- 
set  working  again  till  the  itn]H*diment  was  removed, 
and  the  “ bearing”  oiled. 

Looking  over  the  side,  Austin  saw  a man  bangin': 
by  a rope  on  the  outer  face  of  the  paddle-lxix,  like  a 
spider  on  its  thread,  and  laboring  stoutly,  with  ham- 
mer und  oil -can,  to  set  matters  to  rights.  Suddenly 
the  ship  plunged,  and  the  man  disappeared  into  a su ly- 
ing wave.  He  rose  again,  vanished  a second  time,  re- 
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a|>]H'ared  once  more,  :uid  again  the  blows  of  bis 
lmnuner  were  heard,  and  again  the  boiling  whirl 
of  foam  swallowed  him  up.  At  every  plunge 
Death  seemed  to  gape  for  him;  but  drenched,  gasp- 
ing, and  half  stilled  us  he  was,  lie  still  worked 
bravely  on. 

On  the  deck  all  was  now  deadly  still ; and  in  that 
grim  silence  the  hard  breathing  of  tin*  excited  crew 
could  be  heard  as  they  watched  the  solitary  man  at 
his  fearful  task.  Would  it  never  la*  over  ? Crash 
after  crash  the  cruel  waves  came  bursting  u|x»n 
him.  and  all  could  see  that  his  strength  was  begin- 
ning to  fail. 

But  the  work  is  nearly  done!  A few  more  ham- 
mer strokes  and  he  is  safe.  Already  the  anxious 
crow  are  beginning  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
even  to  greet  their  hero  with  encouraging  shouts, 
when  suddenly  a mountain  wave  is  seen  coming 
right  down  upon  him. 

"Look  out,  Allen  !’’  roar  the  sailors,  with  one 
voice. 

Allen  casts  one  glance  up  ut  the  overhanging 
mass,  and  then  twines  his  arms  and  limbs  around 
the  “open-work”  of  the  |»addle-box  with  the 
strength  of  desperation.  The  next  moment  then* 
comes  a stunning  shock  and  a deafening  crash, 
and  all  is  one  whirl  of  blinding  spray  and  seething 
foam,  amid  which  nothing  can  be  heard  and  noth- 
ing seen.  But  when  the  rush  passes,  the  brave 
man  is  still  there. 

A shout  of  joy  arises,  but  is  instantly  followed  by 
a terrible  cry.  The  eafety-line  around  Allen  h 
body  has  parted! 

“Grapple  him  with  boat-hooks,  some  o’  ye!” 
roars  the  boatswain.  “ Fling  him  a rape!— quick! 
or  he’s  lost.” 

But  before  any  of  the  hands  stretched  toward  the 
doomed  man  could  reach  him,  his  stiffened  Ungers 
lost  their  hold.  For  one  moment  he  was  seen  bal- 
anced in  mid-air,  with  his  imploring  glance  cast 
upward  at  the  stanch  comrades  who  were  power- 
less to  save  him,  and  then  down  he  went  into  the 
roaring  sea. 

Thera  was  an  instant  rush  to  the  life-boat ; hut 
it  was  barely  half  way  to  the  water  when  a huge 
sea  dashed  it  against  the  ship's  side,  crushing  it 
like  an  egg-shell.  This  was  the  last  chance.  An 
arm  tossing  wildly  through  the  foam  of  a distant 
wave,  a faint  cry  borne  past  on  the  wind,  and  |xx»r 
Allen  was  gone  forever. 

Then,  amid  the  dismal  silence,  was  heard,  clear 
and  strong,  the  firm  voice  of  the  captain: 

“Lads,  I won’t  order  any  of  you  to  run  such  a 
risk  ; but  this  job  must  lx*  done  somehow,  or  we  shall 
all  go  to  the  bottom  together.  Fifty  dollars  to  any  niuu 
who’ll  volunteer !’’ 

A dozen  men  sprang  forward  at  once;  hut  quick  as  they 
were,  there  was  one.  before  them — and  that  one  wus  Frank 
Austin.  Unnoticed  by  all,  be  had  kuotted  a rope  around 
his  waist,  fastened  the  other  end  to  an  iron  stanchion,  and 
before  anyone  could  stop  him,  down  he  slid  to  the  perilous 
spot,  escaping,  as  if  by  miracle,  several  heavy  seas  which 
came  rolling  in,  one  upon  another. 

For  a moment  the  whole  ship’s  company  stood  us  if 
thunder-struck  ; ami  then  one  of  the  sailors,  muttering, 
“Guess  he’ll  want  them,  anyhow,”  lowered  a hammer 
and  oil-can,  which  Frank  dexterously  caught.  The  work 
was  so  nearly  done  that  a few  blows  of  the  hammer  sufficed 
to  complete  it;  and  a deafening  cheer  greeted  the  young 
hero  os  he  prepared  to  climb  up  again. 

“ Smart,  now,  lad !”  shouted  half  a dozen  voices;  “ here’s 
another  sea  cornin’.” 

But  Frank  saw  at  once  that  the  wave  would  lx.*  upon 
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him  before  he  could  reach  the  deck,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  way  of  escape.  Thrusting  his  slim  llgure  be- 
tween the  beams  of  the  open-work,  where  no  full-grown 
man  could  have  passed,  he  held  on  with  all  his  xtrenglh. 
Crush  came  the  great  billow  ugainst  the  side,  making  the 
whole  ship  quiver  from  stem  to  stern;  but  Austin  remain- 
ed unhurt.  The  next  moment  he  was  safe  on  deck. 

And  now  caine  a scene  that  might  have  served  any 
painter  for  a study  of  Horutius  among  the  Homans  after 
his  defense  of  the  bridge.  Frank  was  snatched  up  ami 
carried  shoulder-high  to  the  forecastle  by  the  cheering 
crew,  who  kept  shouting  the  news  of  his  exploit  to  all  that 
had  not  seen  it.  His  hands  were  shaken  till  they  tingled, 
and  his  shoulder-blades  ached  with  friendly  slaps  on  the 
back  from  the  sledge-hammer  lists  of  his  udmirers.  Every 
one  was  eager  to  give  something  to  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
Offers  of  pipes,  clasp-knives,  tobacco,  etc.,  rained  upon 
him  from  the  very  men  who  had  cuffed  and  kicked  him 
like  a dog  but  a few  days  liefore;  and  even  his  refusal  of 
these  gifts,  which  would  formerly  have  been  set  down  to 
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conceit  and  “ nppishness,”  was  now  taken  in  perfectly 
good  part.  In  fact,  that  one  deed  of  promptitude  and 
courage  had  raised  him  from  the  last  to  one  of  the  first 
among  the  whole  crew.  So  true  is  it  that  they  who  suc- 
ceed l>est  are  not  always  the  bravest,  or  the  wisest,  or  the 
strongest,  but  simply  those  who  keep  their  wits  about 
them,  and  never  miss  a chance  of  doing  something. 

[to  HK  COXT1M  KU.] 


A STRANGE  FELLOW- VO  YAGER 

I‘VE  had  many  a queer  voyage  in  my  time,  said  Captain 

M , but  the  queerest  1 ever  had  was  oue  that  1 made 

I somewhat  unexpectedly,  as  you  will  see),  upon  the  Great 
Fish  River,  in  South  Africa,  on  my  way  back  from  a hunt- 
ing excursion. 

As  I neared  the  hank  1 saw  that  the  river  was  in  full 
flood,  more  than  twice  its  usual  breadth,  and  running  like 
a mill-race.  1 knew  at  once  that  I should  have  a very 
tough  job  t<>  get  across,  for  a ih>oded  African  river  is  no 
joke,  1 can  tell  you.  But  I knew  also  that  my  wife  would 
be  terribly  anxious  if  I didn't  come  hark  on  the  day  I had 
fixed — South  Africa  being  a place  where  a good  many 
things  may  happen  to  a man — and  so  I determined  to 
chance  it. 

Just  at  the  water's  edge  I found  an  old  Bushman  that  I 
knew  well,  who  had  a boat  of  his  own;  so  I hailed  him  at 
once: 

“ Well,  Kaloomi.  what  will  you  take  to  put  me  across 
the  river  f” 

“No  go  fifty  dollar  this  time,  baas”  (master),  said  the 
old  fellow,  in  his  half-Dutch,  half-English  jargon.  “ Boat 
no  get  "cross  to-day;  water  groed”  (great). 

And  never  a hit  could  I persuade  him,  although  I offered 
him  money  enough  to  make  any  ordinary  Bushman  jump 
head-first,  down  a precipice.  Money  was  good,  he  said,  but 
it  would  be  no  use  to  him  when  he  was  drowned ; and  in 
short  he  wouldn't  budge. 

**  Well,  if  you  won't  put  me  across,”  said  I at  hist,  “ lend 
me  your  boot,  and  I’ll  just  do  the  job  for  myself ; I can't 
very  well  take  my  horse  with  me.  so  I'll  just  leave  him 
here  in  pledge  that  I'll  pay  for  the  lx*at  when  I come  lwck.” 
“Keep  horse  for  you.  master,  quite  willing;  but  s’p<*se 
you  try  cross  to-day.  you  never  come  back  to  ask  for 
him.1' 

He  spoke  so  positively  that,  although  I'm  not  easily 
frightened,  I certainly  did  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 
However,  when  you’ve  got  to  do  a thing  of  that  sort,  the 
less  you  think  of  it  the  better,  so  I jumped  into  the  boat 
and  shoved  off. 

I had  barely  got  clear  <»f  the  shore  when  I found  that 
the  old  fellow  was  right,  for  the  boat  shot  down  the  stream 
like  an  arrow.  I saw  in  a moment  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  {Middling  her  across,  and  that  all  1 could  do  was  just  to 
keep  her  head  straight.  But  I hadn’t  the  chance  of  doing 
even  that  very  long,  for  just  then  a big  tree  came  driving 
along,  and  hitting  my  boat  full  on  the  quarter,  smashed 
her  like  an  egg-shell.  I had  just  time  to  clutch  the  pro- 
jecting roots,  and  whisk  myself  up  on  to  them,  and  then 
tree  and  I went  away  down  stream  together,  at  I don’t 
know  how  many  miles  an  hour. 

At  first  I was  so  rejoiced  at  escaping  just  when  all  seem- 
«*d  over  with  me,  that  I didn’t  think  much  of  what  was  to 
come  next ; but  before  long  I got  something  to  think  about 
with  a vengeance.  The  tree,  as  I’ve  said,  was  a large  one, 
and  the  brunch  end  (the  opposite  one  to  where  I sat)  was 
all  one  mass  of  green  leaves.  All  at  once,  just  as  I was 
shifting  myself  to  a safer  place  among  the  roots,  the  leaves 
suddenly  shook  and  parted,  and  out  |>opped  the  great  yel- 
low head  and  fierce  eyes  of  an  enormous  lion. 

I don’t  think  I ever  got  such  a fright  in  my  life.  My 
gun  had  gone  to  the  bottom  along  with  the  boat,  and  the 


only  weapon  I had  left  was  a short  hunting  knife,  which 
against  such  a beast  as  that  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  a 
bodkin.  I fairly  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  making  sure  that 
in  another  moment  he'd  spring  forward  and  tear  me  to 
bits. 

But  whether  it  was  that  he  had  already  gorged  himself 
with  prey,  or  whether  (as  I suspect)  he  was  really  frighten 
ed  at  finding  himself  ill  such  a scrape,  he  showed  no  dis- 
position to  attack  me,  so  long  at  least  as  I remained  still. 
The  instant  I made  any  movement,  however,  he  would 
begin  roaring  and  lashing  his  tail,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
fall  on  me  at  once.  So,  to  avoid  provoking  him,  I was 
forced  to  renuiiii  stock-still,  although  sitting  so  long  in 
one  position  cramped  me  dreadfully. 

There  we  sat,  Mr.  Lion  and  I.  staring  at  each  other  with 
all  our  might — a very  picturesque  group,  no  doubt,  if  there 
had  been  anybody  there  to  see  it.  Down,  down  the  stream 
we  went,  the  banks  .seeming  to  nice  past  us  as  if  we  were 
going  by  train,  while  all  around  broken  timber,  wagon 
wheels,  trees,  bushes,  and  the  carcasses  of  drowned  horses 
and  cattle,  went  whirling  past  us  upon  the  thick  brown 
water. 

All  at  once  I noticed  tliat  the  lion  seemed  to  lie  getting 
strangely  restless,  turning  his  great  head  from  side  to 
side  in  n nervous  kind  of  way,  as  if  ho  saw  or  heard  some- 
thing that  he  didn't  like.  At  first  I couldn't  imagine 
what  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  presently  1 
caught  a sound  which  scared  nie  much  worse  than  it  had 
done  the  lion.  Far  in  the  distance  I could  hear  a dull, 
booming  roar,  which  I had  heard  too  often  not  to  recog- 
nize at  onee:  we  were  nearing  a water-fall ! 

I had  seen  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Fish  River  more  than 
once,  and  the  liare  thought  of  being  carried  over  those 
tremendous  precipices  made  my  very  blood  run  cold. 
Yet  being  devoured  by  a lion  would  hardly  be  much  of 
an  improvement;  and  as  I hadn't  the  ghost  of  a chance  of 
being  able  to  swim  ashore,  there  really  seemed  to  lx?  no 
other  alternative. 

Faster  and  faster  we  went;  louder  and  louder  grew  the 
roar  of  the  cataruct.  The  lion  seemed  to  have  quite  given 
himself  up  for  lost,  and  crouched  down  among  the  leaves, 
only  uttering  a low  moaning  whine  every  now  and  then. 
I was  fairly  at  my  wits’  end  what  to  do,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I caught  sight  of  something  that  gave  me  a gleam 
of  hope. 

A little  way  ahead  of  us  the  river  narrowed  suddenly, 
and  a rocky  headland  thrust  itself  out  a good  way  into 
the  stream.  On  one  of  the  lowest  points  of  it  grew  u 
thick  clump  of  trees,  whose  boughs  overhung  the  water: 
and  it  struck  me  that  if  we  only  passed  near  enough,  I 
might  manage  to  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  branches,  ami 
swing  myself  up  on  to  the  rock. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I started  up,  hardly  caring 
whether  the  lion  attacked  me  or  not,  and  planted  myself 
firmly  upon  one  of  the  biggest  roots,  where  I could  take  s 
good  spring  when  the  time  cume.  I knew  that  this  would 
be  my  last  chance,  for  by  this  time  we  were  so  near  the 
precipice  that  1 could  see  quite  plainly,  a little  way  ahead, 
the  great  cloud  of  spray  and  vapor  that  hovered  over  the 
great  water-fall.  Even  at  the  beat  it  was  ft  desperate  ven- 
ture, and  I can  tell  you  that  1 felt  my  heart  lM>ginning  to 
thump  like  a sledge-hammer  as  we  came  closer  and  closer 
to  the  point,  and  I thought  of  what  would  happen  if  I 
missed  my  leap. 

Justus  we  neared  it,  it  happened,  by  the  special  mercy 
of  God,  that  our  tree  struck  against  something,  and  turned 
fairly  crosswise  to  the  current,  the  end  with  the  lion  on  it 
swinging  out  into  mid-st  ream,  while  my  end  was  driven 
clow  to  the  rock  on  which  the  clump  of  trees  grew. 

Now  or  never!  I made  one  spring  (I  don’t  think  I 
ever  made  such  another  before  or  since),  and  just  clutched 
the  lowest  bough ; and  as  1 dragged  myself  on  to  it  I heard 
the  last  roar  of  the  doomed  lion  mingling  with  the  thun- 
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der  of  the  water-fall,  as  he  vanished  into  the  cloud  of  mist 
that  overhung  the  precipice. 

As  for  me,  it  was  late  enough  that  night  before  I got 
home,  and  I found  my  poor  wife  ill  a line  fright  about  me; 
so  I thought  it  just  as  well,  on  the  whole,  to  keep  my  ad- 
venture to  myself,  and  it  wasn’t  till  nearly  a year  later 
that  she  heard  a word  about  my  strange  fellow-voyager. 


EASY  BOTANY. 

MARCO. 

^PHE  delightful  science  of  botany  treats  of  the  forms  and 
I habits  of  plants. 

This  study  leads  the  steps  away  from  the  busy  town  to 
the  quiet  woods  and  hills,  giving  a charm  to  every  stroll, 
and  making  for  each  young  student  hosts  of  friends  whose 
sweet  faces  will  greet  him  through  life  with  unaltering 
truth  and  beauty. 

Gathering  wild  flowers  is  a pleasure  too  well  known  to 
need  dwelling  upon,  but  studying  plants  botanieally  in- 
volves more  than  this,  as  the  student  will  soon  find  out. 
And  there  are  difficulties,  such  as  hard  Latin  words  of 
many  syllables  which  must  be  pronounced,  and,  worse  still. 
xjwlleil— a trying  process  even  to  the  experienced.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  write  down  everything  distinctly, 
and  there  must  be  patience,  faithfulness,  and  resolute 
|M*rseverance.  But  the  reward  conies,  and  one  feels 
IMiid  for  his  trouble  when  lie  is  able  to  pick  a flower,  to 
sit  down  ami  find  it  nut,  and  give  to  it.  its  hard  Ixitanical 
name. 

It  is  now  spring,  and  the  tears  ami  smiles  of  April  will 
quickly  awaken  the  sleeping  wild  Mowers.  Let  me  urge 
the  young  people  to  take  up  the  study  of  these  “darlings 
of  the  forest.”  Gray’s  Find  Lessons  in  Botany  will  help 
along  beginners,  and  before  the  flowers  come  we  will  tell 
them  where  to  find  them. 

I vet  each  one  have  a ruled  blank  Ixxik  of  good  xize  to 
writedown  tlic  Ixitanical  and  common  name  of  every  flow- 
er. How  many  flowers  do  you  think  you  can  find  in 
April  ! uml  who  will  find  the  most  ? 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

BY  V.  «.  SMITH. 

rpHOSE  of  you  who  have  studied  French  can  translate 
L this  motto,  and  those  who  have  not  may  perhaps 
guess  that  it  means  “nobility  obliges”;  hut  it  is  a favor- 
ite expression  with  so  many  different  people,  aiul  it  seems 
to  mean  such  different  things  to  different  persons,  that 
perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  tell  a few  anecdotes 
about  what  nobility  has  been  supposed  to  oblige  us  to  do. 

When  James  I.  of  England  was  a little  boy  in  Scotland, 
he  had  an  extremely  clever  tutor,  George  Buchanan. 
Now  Buchanan  was  a great  Latin  scholar.  He  wrote 
verses,  ami  was  called  the  Scotch  Virgil.  Of  course  he 
was  very  ambitious  that  his  royal  pupil  should  be  a good 
Latin  scholar  too,  and  the  hooks  say  he*  “ whipjted  so 
much  knowledge  into  him”  that  James  was  called  the 
“ British  Solomon.”  This  was  the  approved  way  in  Great 
Britain  at  that  time  to  educate  boys.  But  there  is  a fact, 
about  which  most  of  the  books  are  silent:  Buchanan  and 
his  friends  reasoned  that  though  it  was  quite  true  that 
James  could  never  learn  Latin  unless  some  one  was 
whipped,  it  would  l>e  a dreadful  thing  to  strike  a boy  of 
the  hi o<x l royal,  and  so  they  arranged  that  another  boy 
should  live  at  eourt,  who  should  be  whipped  every  time 
James  failed  in  his  declensions  and  conjugations. 

This  seems  to  have  lx*cu  a very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. and  you  see,  in  this  case,  nobility  obliged”  some- 
txxly  else  to  lx*  punished  when  the  “nobility”  had  done 
wrong. 


This  is  the  sense  in  which  a great  many  splendid  and 
| magnificent  people,  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  scep- 
! tres  in  their  hands,  have  understood  the  motto. 

Tradition  does  not  say  what  James  himself  thought 
about  it.  Perhaps  he  worked  all  the  harder  with  his  les- 
sons, and  felt  that  “nobility  obliged”  him  not  to  let  any 
one  else  suffer  for  his  faults.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  not  a 
; bad  plan,  after  all. 

There  is  a better  sense  in  which  some  have  understood 
; the  motto.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  the  touching 
j letter  of  the  Prince  Imperial  before  he  went  to  the  fatal 
Zululand,  where  he  was  so  cruelly  murdered.  The  poor 
boy  felt  as  if  he  hud  no  object  in  England.  He  thought 
of  the  great  deeds  of  the  other  Na|K)leons,  and  was  stung 
at  his  own  inaction.  Then*  seemed  to  be  no  duty  left  for 
, him  to  do,  in  the  way  of  tighting:  hut  fight  lie  must, 
to  show  he  was  as  brave  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  They 
say  he  was  a gentle,  affectionate,  noble-spirited  boy,  and 
it  seems  as  if  lie  thought  others  would  suppose  lie  was 
weak  unless  be  did  some  deed  of  daring.  Hi n nobility 
obliged  him  to  lie  foremost  in  the  most  des|x»rute  places; 
and  so  be  diet!,  and  the  world  mourned  for  him. 

1 think,  as  you  reqd  history  more  and  more,  you  will 
believe,  as  l do,  that  men,  and  even  children,  of  high  birth. 

! are*  surer  to  be  brave  and  courageous  than  those  in  more 
I obscure  station.  They  may  have  other  faults — dreadful 
j ones — but  it  seems  as  if  they  dare  not  be  eowanls,  be- 
i cause  their  whole  race  is  looking  at  them,  and  expecting 
them  to  be  noble.  In  this  country,  where  we  know  so 
little  ulxnit  our  ancestors,  we  need  a still  higher  cour- 
age to  make  us  do  as  grand  things  from  yet  higher  mo- 
tives. 

For,  much  as  I pity  and  admire  the  little  Prince,  1 
think  there  is  even  a better  way  Ilian  his  to  understand 
the  old  motto. 

Perlm|>s  you  have  been  reading  lately  some  account  of 
the  wedding  festivities  of  the  young  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  ; but  it  is  not  very  long  since  he  was  married  to  his 
first  wife,  sweet  little  Priucess  Mercedes,  who  died  with- 
in a few  months  after  her  marriage.  Indeed,  their  no- 
. bility  often  obliges  kings  who  lose  their  wives  to  lx*  mar- 
ried again  very  soon. 

It  is  of  Queen  Mercedes  I wish  to  tell  you.  When  she 
was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  she  was  sent  to 
school  to  a convent  in  France.  The  convent  was  full  of 
lovely  and  noble  ladies,  who  had  gone  there  because  they 
1 had  met  with  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or  another.  These 
| ladies  taught  the  young  girls  under  their  care  very  gen- 
I tly;  still,  there  were  certain  light  punishments  for  those 
who  were  careh^ss  or  idle.  I think  one  of  these  was  that 
the  offender  should  stand  in  a corner  for  u certain  length 
| of  time. 

( Although  most  of  the  girls  were  of  high  birth,  the  little 
Princess,  sexin  to  he  Queen,  was  of  higher  rank  than  any 
of  the  others.  Her  seat  was  a little  iquirt  from  theirs,  and 
by  various  small  tokens  of  this  kind  her  position  was 
recognized. 

Now  one  day  it  happened  that  Mercedes  committed 
some  fault.  Per  hups  she  was  late  in  rising,  or  faihd  in 
some  other  way  to  carry  out  the  convent  rules.  The  fault, 
was  not  serious,  and  the  Sisters  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  euforee  the  punishment;  but  Mercedes,  blushing  very 
■ much,  went  of  her  own  accord  to  the  corner  where  she 
knew  she  ought  to  stand,  and  staid  the  uppoiuted  time. 
You  see  she  felt  that  if  she  was  of  bx>  high  rank  to  re- 
ceive punishment  from  others,  the  duty  of  inflicting  it. 
upon  herself  was  her  own.  Noblesse  oblige. 

Although  the  illustrations  I have  given  you  have  all 
been  from  royal  families,  where,  I suppose,  the  motto  orig- 
inated. I am  sure  you  will  lx*  able  to  apply  it  to  hundreds 
of  other  cases,  and  will  believe  that  nobility  of  character 
obliges  ns  with  still  more  force  to  do  the  liest  things  al- 
ways. though  we  are  bound  by  no  outward  law. 
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THE  SUN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

rPLIERE  arc  portions  of  our  globe,  away  toward  either 
I.  pole,  when1!  the  sun  remains  aliove  the  horizon  for 
at>out  two  months  of  the  year,  making  one  long  day. 
During  this  period  the  pleasant  alternations  of  morning, 
day.  evening,  and  night,  are  unknown  in  those  regions; 
ami  there  is  also  a long  season  of  night,  when  the  sun 
is  not  seen  at  all.  This  must  lx*  still  more  unpleasant. 


because  it  is  winter-time.  The  pale  cold  moon  sheds  a 
chilling  light  at  times  over  the  snow  and  ice,  and  the  au- 
rora borealis  Hashes  its  splendors  through  the  heavens 
The  cold  is  so  great  that  old  chroniclers,  writing  about 
the  arctic  regions,  pretended  that  when  the  inhabitant- 
tried  to  sjienk,  their  very  words  froze  in  coming  out  of 
their  mouths,  and  did  not  thaw  out  till  spring.  It  is  not 
safe  to  believe  all  that  old  chroniclers  tell  us.  and  per 
haps  in  this  case  they  only  tried.  in  an  extravagant  way. 
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to  make  their  readers  understand  how  very  cold  it  was  in 
that  Northern  land. 

Our  next  picture  shows  tile  pleasanter  side  of  arctic 
life,  when  the  sun  is  aliove  the  horizon  most  of  the  time, 
and  disappears  from  sight  for  short  periods  only.  Many 
travellers  have  gone  as  far  as  the  famous  North  Cape,  in 
Norway,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun  at  midnight. 
Among  them  is  Du  Cliaillu,  whom  many  of  our  waders 
know  through  his  interesting  IwMtks  about  Africa.  He 


stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cape  one  July  midnight — 
that  is.  it  was  midnight  by  the  clock — and  saw  the  sun 
descend  nearly  to  the  horizon,  ami  then  begin  to  rise 
again.  Far  to  the  northward  stretched  the  deep  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  close  around  him  was  a bleak, 
dreary,  desolate  landscape.  A few  blades  of  grass  sprout- 
ed at  the  edge  of  the  cape.  Further  back,  in  places  shel- 
tered from  the  winds,  the  ground  wus clothed  in  rich  verd- 
ure, and  adorned  with  llowers.  Still  further  inland 
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were  little  patches  of  dwarf  birch,  scarcely  a foot  high, 
crouching  close  to  the  ground  to  escape  being  torn  away 
by  the  furious  winds  that  sweep  over  the  land.  There 
was  none  of  the  abundant  life  that  we  see  around  us  in  : 
our  fields  and  woods.  A spider,  a humble-bee,  and  a jxior 
little  wanderer  of  a bird,  were  the  only  living  things  Du 
Chaillu  saw. 

But  he  beheld  the  sun  at  midnight.  As  the  hour  of 
twelve  approached,  the  pale  orb  sank  almost  to  the  hori- 
zon, the  line  of  which  it  seemed  to  follow  for  a few  mo-  1 
ineuts,  as  it  shone  serenely  over  the  lonely  sea  and  deso- 
late land.  It  was  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one 
who  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness  it. 

Bailors  and  explorers  in  the  far  Northern  regions  find  it 
hard  at  first  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  longaretic  day  : 
and  animals  carried  on  board  ship  from  lower  latitudes  , 
are  entirely  at  a loss  when  to  go  to  sleep.  There  is  a cu- 
rious story  of  an  English  rooster  that  seemed  to  1m*  utter- 
ly bewildered  because  it  never  came  night.  He  appeared 
to  think  it  unnatural  to  sleep  while  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  staggered  uhout  until  he  fell  down  from  exhaustion. 
After  a while  he  got  into  regular  habits,  but  was  appar- 
ently so  disgusted  to  wake  up  in  broud  daylight,  instead 
of  the  gray  dawn  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  that  he 
d i scon  til  ni  ed  crowing.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  over- 
slept himself,  and  was  ashamed  to  crow  so  late. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  dreary  regions  of 
which  our  pictures  afford  a glimpse  enjoyed,  ages  ago, 
a climate  even  wanner  than  our  own.  The  chilling  waves 
that  dash  against  the  base  of  the  dreary  North  Cape  once 
washed  shores  clothed  in  luxuriant  vegetation.  Stately 
forests  stood  where  now  only  stunted  shrubs  struggle  a 
few  inches  above  ground.  The  mammoth,  and  other 
animals  that  require  a warm  climate,  roamed  in  multitudes 
through  those  regions.  Their  bones,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance when  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  thaw  out 
and  crumble  away  in  the  spring,  form  ail  inqsirtuut  arti- 
cle of  t raffic. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the  far 
North  an*,  generally  speaking,  industrious,  sober,  simple- 
minded,  and  contented.  They  have  few  pleasures,  and 
their  lives  are  toilsome.  But  in  whatever  region  we  find 
them— in  the  fishing  villages  of  the  northernmost  coast  of 
Norway  or  Lapland,  and  even  in  Greenland— they  fondly 
believe  their  country  to  be  the  best  and  most  favored  part 
of  the  world.  We  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  them. 
We  love  our  changing  seasons,  that  gradually  come  and 
go,  the  sweet  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  joyous  life 
that  fills  our  fields  and  woods,  and  the  comforts,  luxuries, 
uml  all  the  advantages  of  civilization.  But  it  is  a great 
blessing  to  mankind  that,  wherever  our  lot  may  la*  cast 
in  this  great  and  wonderful  world, 

"Our  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home.” 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL  CLUB. 

BY  ELINOR  ELLIOTT. 

TELL,  Mildred,  what  does  she  say  i"  asked  I)r.  Clif- 
ford of  hLs  pretty  eldest  daughter,  as  she  came  to 
the  end  of  her  long  letter:  and  the  shower  of  questions 
following  showed  how  eager  were  all  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble to  hear  from  the  sister  away  at  boarding-school. 

“She  says  so  much,1'  laughs  Mildred,  “that  I will  read 
it  to  you.” 

Em*  Rams,  13,  1KS0. 

I)kaic  Milt.y,  —1  uui  rejoiced  to  know  your  first  party  was  a 
success,  and  that  yon  were  *paml  the  ignominious  fate  of  "full 
many  a flower  (torn  to  blmdi  iinscm,  uml  waste  its  sweetness  on 
the”— ■ball-room  wall. 

Your  dress  must  have  been  a lieauty,  but  1 do  not  envy  yon. 
**  Fine  elo’”  I have  forsworn,  and  I would  not  exchange  nay  jolly 
school -days  for  all  your  festive  parties. 

Tell  papa  I must  have  some  new  boots—  very  thick,  with 
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broad  soles  and  low  heels — and  entreat  him  not  to  scud  Ihrm 
C.  O.  l>.,  for  I truly  can’t  pay  the  expressage. 

We  girls  have  formed  a club  for  the  "Abolition  and  Extirpa- 
tion of  Grotesque  Idiotic  Style.” 

Our  initials,  A,  E, Gf  I,  S,  as  yon  see,  spell  “ Aegis,”  which  b to 
be  our  shield  (its  literal  meaning)  from  aristocratic  scorn.  I 
dart*  say  I shall  not  la*  received  in  polite  circles  when  I go  borne, 
bnt  when  1 look  at  my  ring,  ou  which  is  cugraved  AEGIS, 
1 shall  gain  such  invulnerability  that  all  sneers  will  glaucc  asi<l» 
ineffective. 

There  is  a curious  fact  about  onr  club  and  motto.  Like  ti» 
old  English  Cabal,  we  have  five  members  whose  initials  form  the 
name,  viz., 

Anna  Clifford, 

Enid  Evans, 

Gertrude  Wood. 

Ida  I^augford, 

•Sallie  Peterson. 

I have  given  up  curling  my  hair,  and  braid  it.  Of  course  it 
isn’t  becoming,  but  we  Aegises  stoop  not  to  vauity.  I have  gain- 
ed  five  pounds  since  Christmas;  so  when  my  spring  suit  is luatlu. 
tell  the  dress-tanker  to  put  the  extra  material  into  the  waUt. 
and  not  waste  it  (a  pun,  lint  very  jMsjr)  in  puffs  and  panicr*,fcr 
we  have  abolished  them.  We  try  to  get  along  with  the  ban* 
necessities  of  life. 

I’d  give  a good  deal  to  see  you  all,  bnt  Em  not  the  least  bit 
homesick. 

Good -by.  Give  my  doiihlc-aml-twisted  love  to  every  body,  aiul 
kiss  the  dear  pink  of  a baby  a hundred  times  for  me. 

Lovingly,  Anna  I.  Cumnu». 

PA  When  you  send  the  hoots,  perhaps  if  you  put  them  in  a 
fair-sized  ls»x,  there’ll  Is*  room  for  a cooky  or  two.  A.  I.  C. 

*’  Isn’t  that  a happy  letter!" 

“Think  of  our  dainty,  exquisite  Anna  so  imhqieiuleti! ' 
her  pretty  brown  curls  straightened  out  in  a braid,  and 
her  dresses  shorn  of  puffs  and  ruffles!” 

“That's  the  kind  of  ‘society1  for  school-girls  to  form," 
says  |mpa.  “ 1*11  order  the  thickest  boots  I can  find  to  be 
sent  up;  also  a chicken  for  Bridget  to  mast;  and  as  she  has 
given  us  so  delicate  a hint,  perhaps  you  can  find  some- 
thing else  to  put  in  the  box.” 

Afternoon  finds  the  Clifford  family  again  assembled  in 
the  dining-room,  intent  upon  parking  the  boots  and  “cook 
ies";  and  from  the  size  of  the  box  on  the  table  one  would 
infer  that  the  IkmiIh  must  lx*  No.  IT's,  and  the  cookies  as 
large  as  cheeses,  or.  more  correctly,  that  something  more 
is  to  Ik*  added. 

“Wouldn't  it  be  line  to  send  five  things  for  the  club  in- 
dividually ?”  asks  one. 

“Capital!”  “Good!”  “Just  the  thing!”  cry  all. 

“ And  have  their  initials  spell  Aegis.” 

“ What  shall  the  first  lie  f 
“ A — Apples!”  sounds  a full  chorus. 

“ It  is  a vote.  And  the  next  f* 

“ E — Eels,"  suggests  fourteen-year-old  Dick,  whose  sug- 
gestions an*  apt  to  lx*  more  liulierous  than  elegant. 

“ Eggs;  hard  Itoi led  eggs  are  always  dear  to  my  heart 
in  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.” 

*’  Bridget,  put  on  a dozen  eggs,  to  hoi]  ten  minutes.” 

“ G — Ginger-snaps.” 

“ Grapes.” 

| ‘‘Gum-arabic,”  from  Dick. 

It  takes  so  long  to  decide  this  in  i port  ant  point  that  Dr. 
Clifford  calls  out  the  fourth  letter: 

“L” 

A hush  falls  upon  them,  but,  as  Dick  would  say,  made 
no  noise,  and  did  no  damage  in  fulling.  No  one  can  think 
! of  anything  but  ice-cream.  And  I challenge  you : put  your 
hand  over  your  eyes,  and  name  two  other  edibles  begin 
ning  with  “I.” 

At  last  Dick,  in  an  ecstasy  of  inspiration,  starts  up,  ami 
cries,  “ Inch- worms!” 

A peal  of  laughter,  and  each  one  suggests  some  impos- 
sible or  awful  article:  and  then  the  dauntless  Richard 
again:  “A  few  Me  as.” 

“ If  we  had  them  to  spare,”  says  papa,  dryly. 
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**  Irish  potatoe*  would  be  like  coala  at  Newcastle.  *’ 

“I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  Bridget  would  suggest 
‘ Intern. 

“Apropos  of  that,*’  says  Milly,  “ I think  we  shall  have 
to  adopt  the  sound,  and  send  /nglish  walnuts,  us  Anna 
loves  them  dearly.*’ 

“ Now’  for  the  last  letter." 

**S — Sardines.” 

The  things  are  collected,  and  stowed  away  in  the  liox ; 
it  is  sent  otF  by  express,  and  in  a few  days  the  following 
letter  announces  its  arrival. 

Elm  Bask, 1®,  isea 

DKAK,  1>KAK,  dear  Family, — 1 know  1 c»u*t  show  you  uiy  de- 
light better  than  by  telling  yon  all  about  it- 

Yesterday  we  Aegises  were  out  walking  nil  the  afternoon,  and 
when  we  came  home,  hungry  ns  wolves,  were  cheered  by  n chorus 
front  the  piazza : 

**  A Clifford  bos,  u Wood  l«ox — 

A Clifford  bos,  n Wood  hot," 

Perhaps  you  have  no  appetizing  association  with  :i  wood- box, 
hat  the  news  quickened  our  steps,  and  inspired  us  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  a quintette  of  rabber  halls  as  we  I si  muled  up  the  steps, 
and  fell  upon  our  boxes  with  all  the  love  of  a father  upon  a re- 
turned prodigal. 

1 sat  down  on  my  box,  and  Gertie  on  tiers,  and  there  we  sat,  as 
happy  as  two  enthroned  queens,  with  serfs  and  vassals  standing 
near.  How  every  girl  in  school  idolized  ns  last  night! 

"George  has  driven  Madame  over  to  town,  and  won't  Is-  back 
till  late,”  said  Knid,  coming  from  her  expedition  to  the  basement, 
in  search  of  George.  (George  is  tin*  man-servant  who  “does  the 
chores*’  and  “plays  hero*'  for  the  school.) 

“ How  can  wo  ever  get  these  up  stairs  f’  asks  (iertie. 

“Carry  them  onrsel  ves,”  cried  a brawny  girl;  “we'll  all  help.” 
.So,  with  a girl  at  each  corner  of  each  box,  w«*  struggled  up 
stairs.  Mine  was  not  very  heavy,  hut  Gertie’*  was;  and  one 
girl  let  her  comer  slip,  which  threw  us  all  into  confusion,  ami  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  we  became  awaits  of  a majestic 
presence  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  ami  there  stood — Miss  Coni  og- 
ham, the  first,  assistant.  Our  hearts  stood  still,  for  we  had  not 
asked  permission;  but  Sallie,  whom  nothing  overcomes,  saved  us. 

“Oh,  Miss  Cotiinglium,’'  *hr  called,  “ r/o  come  ami  help  ns  and 
she  actually  stepped  down  and  caught  it  as  the  girls  were  losing 
control  of  it,  and  engineered  it  into  our  sitting-room. 

You  know  we  live  Aegises  have  one  sitting-mom.  with  three 
bedrooms  opening  out  of  it.  As  she  turned  to  go,  1 thought  I 
saw  in  her  face  a longing  to  stay,  and  be  a girl  wllli  the  rest  of 
us,  aud  I said, 

“Don’t  go,  Miss  Cotiingliaiu;  stay  and  see  what  is  in  the 
boxes.” 

“Thank  you;  I know  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  more  alone. 
Madame  told  me  to  give  yon  five  young  ladies  permission  to 
have  supper  in  your  own  room  to-night.” 

" Why  f”  we  all  cried.  “ What  made  her  f 
••  Itcrausc  it  is  Miss  Wood’s  birthday.” 

“ My  birthday!*’  cried  Gertie,  in  utnaze.  " I didn't  once  think 
of  it;”  while  the  girls  Hew  at  her  ears. 

“I  don't  see  how  any  one  could  forget  snrli  a thing-  do  you. 
Miss  Coningham  f"  1 asked,  us  she  stood  in  the  door. 

“No;  I could  not  forget  mine,*’ she  said.  “This  is  mine  ton.” 
When  I told  the  girls  it  was  Miss  Coningham'*  birthday 
too,  they  unanimously  proposed  to  give  her  a present,  and  ran 
to  their  rooms  for  their  purses. 

••  There  are  just  ten  of  ns,"  said  Enid,  counting. 

“ I 'ass  round  a hat,”  said  Idu. 

“This  will  do,”  cried  Sallie, seizing  an  India  rubber  slim*,  ami 
taking  tip  the  collection.  “If  yon  have  little,  give  little,  luit 
if  yon’ve  got  a lot,  give  a good  deal.  Six  dollar*  and  ninety 
cents,”  said  Sallie.  counting  it.  “Now  what  shall  wo  get  !*’ 

" Flowers  f They  fade  so  quickly.” 

“ Lot’*  get  something  she  can  keep.” 

“ Well,  what  !” 

“A  gold  thimble.  You  know  hers  rolled  down  the  register, 
and  was  lost.” 

We  agreed  ii|miii  the  thimble.  Then  Enid  went  to  Miss  Coii- 
ingliiiin,  aud  gained  permission  for  us  to  go  down  to  the  jewel- 
ler’s. So  the  five  other  girls  left  the  sel«*etiou  of  the  thimble  to 
us,  and  went  down  stair*. 

“ Wasn't  ‘Cony’  good f”  said  8allie.  ••  Little  did  she  *u*]H'ct 
onr  object.” 

“ Would  it  la*  a hud  idea  to  ask  her  to  feast  with  us  to-night  T* 


( “ Not  at  all  bad.  Do  you  believe  she'll  come  V” 

“Very  doubtful.  Who  will  ask  Madame  if  we  may  have  the 
; feast  P 

| “ I,”  said  Sallie  ; “ my  life  for  my  country.” 

We  bonght  a beautiful  gold  thimble  for  six  dollars,  and  spent 
i the  rest  for  llowors;  then  hurried  home  to  open  the  boxes,  uud 
‘ get  everything  ready  before  study  hour, 
j “ What  shall  we  do  for  a table-cloth  P 
f “Take  a fresh  sheet,” said  Sallie. 

“ Isn’t  there  auything  better  P asks  Ida. 

“ Positively  nothing.”  answered  Sallie,  throwing  a sheet  at  her. 
| “Take  this, and  lie  thankful  it  isn't  sheet  lightning  that  strike* 
you.  Now  I start  for  my  interview  with  Madame.” 

“ Good  luck  attend  you ! Knid,  put  the  dowers  in  the  centre, 
with  a lemon  pie  at  one  side  ami  a mince  nt  the  other.” 

“ Her*'  is  a roust  chicken,”  I cried.  “ Ida.  put  it  at  one  end.’’ 

| “Enid,”  called  Gertie,  “ here’s  a duck  in  my  box;  pr.t  him 
opposite  the  chicken.” 

“ * Dido  rt  dux*  ” said  Enid. 

“ Well,”  answered  Gertie,  “ I’m  glad  she  didn't  eat  them  all.** 
Here  Sallie  came  in,  triumphant. 

“ I showed  her  the  thimble,  girls,  and  told  her  all  aliout  ev- 
erything, ami  she  says  we  five  mid  the  other  five  and  Miss  Con* 
ingham—  Elsie,  she  called  her— can  come  up  licit'  right  after 
, prayers,  and  stay  till  ten  o'clock." 

“ Could  unything  In*  jollier  P 

| “She  say*  Elsie  was  onr  age  when  she  first  came  here,  and 
1 was  as  full  of  fun  as  we  are.” 

j Then  1 found  your  note,  saying  there  were  ,-lpples  for  Anna, 
Aggs  for  Knid.  Grapes  for  Gertie,  /nglish  walnuts  for  Ida,  amt 
.Sardines  fur  Sallie.  We  saw  how  hard  up  you  were  for  l's,  hut 
j we'il  rather  have  the  nuts  tliun  anything. 

; We  hml  just  got  everything  in  order  when  the  study  bell  rang. 
Yon  can  scarcely  mention  a “ goody”  that  was  not  iu  one  of  those 
boxes.  Gertie  had  a birthday  cake  with  fifteen  tapers  on  it, 
i which  we  lighted. 

1 can't  begin  to  tell  you  what  a jolly  time  we  had  when  we 
came  back  up  stairs.  All  our  invitations  were  accepted.  Miss 
Coningham  was  charmed  with  the  thimble.  We  “toasted”  all 
you  good  |M*ople  at  home  who  worn  tho  cause  of  our  joy,  and 
sent  the  tlowers  to  Madauie  when  our  revelry  was  o’er. 

Hy-the-way,  the  ImhiU  are  exactly  right.  Now.  with  the  love 
and  thank*  of  all  the  Aegises,  I must  close,  for  I haven’t  touched 
a lesson  for  to-morrow. 

Lovingly,  gratefully,  and  thankfully  yours, 

A XX A I.  (‘I.IFFOIU*. 


THE  BABY  ELEPHANT. 

AN  the  10th  of  this  month  an  event  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia  that  has  aroused  universal  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. It  was  the  birth  of  u baby  elephant,  which  imme- 
diately became  famous  as  being  the  first  of  his  kind,  so  far 
as  is  known,  ever  born  in  captivity.  All  other  elephants 
brought  to  this  country  for  exhibition,  or  used  in  Eastern 
countries  as  beasts  of  burden,  have  been  captured  and 
tamed,  and  it  has  heretofore  lieen  regarded  as  an  unques- 
tioned fact  that  they  would  not  breed  in  captivity. 

The  mother  of  the  cunning  little  fellow  who  is  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  is  u large  black  Asiatic  elephant 
; named  Hebe,  and  belongs  to  the  Great  London  Circus. 
She  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  elephants  of  the  cir- 
cus as  their  queen,  and  they  are  ull  loyally  devoted  to  her. 
She  and  six  other  large  elephants  have  been  spending  the 
winter  in  a stable  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Here  the  elephants  stund 
| in  a large  room,  each  with  their  liind-legs  chained  to- 
poata. 

Immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  little  elephant  the 
others  seemed  to  become  crazy  with  joy.  They  had  been 
very  quiet,  but  they  now  set  up  the  most  tremendous  bel- 
lowing  and  truni|>etiMg  imaginable.  Some  of  them  broke 
their  chains,  and  duuccd  about  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner, liesides  performing  all  the  tricks  they  hnd  been  taught 
iu  the  circus  ring.  The  general  excitement  communica- 
ted itself  to  Hebe,  and  in  a moment  she  became  the  most 
frantic  of  them  all.  Snapping  the  chains  that  bound  her 
to  the  posts  as  though  they  were  threads,  and  apparently 
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“ I also  send  fur  yourself  an  imitatiou  gold-fish.  It  aj»- 
pears  that  there  is  something  in  the  color  or  taste  of  tlw 
gold-fish  which  renders  it  irresistible  to  other  fish  as  u 
bait.  They  art-  quite  mad  after  it.  It  appears  to  lie  in 
tended  to  ho  sunk  with  a weight,  and  pulled  about  under 
water,  or  else  to  float  on  the  top;  but  they  say  it  is  lakon 
in  anyway.” 

This  wonderful  bait  was  made  of  wood,  and  painted  yel- 
low, or  covered  with  gilt  paper,  and  presented  un  appear 
ance  like  the  annexed  engraving. 


Mr.  i. 


becoming,  for  the  first  time,  aware  of  the  presence  of  her 
baby,  she  seized  him  with  her  trunk  and  threw  him  with 
great  force,  twenty  yawls  or  more,  to  the  op|>osite  side  of 
the  room.  He  fell  close  beside  a large  stove,  around 
which  was  a railing  of  heavy  timbers.  Rushing  after 
him,  his  crazy  mother  beat  down  this  railing,  threw  over 
the  stove,  and  in  her  madness  would  probably  have  killed 
her  baby,  had  not  her  kee|»er,  who  had  fled  for  his  life 
upon  the  first  outbreak,  returned  with  help,  and  attracted 
her  attention.  With  considerable  difficulty  she  was  se- 
cured and  again  chained  to  the  posts,  and  the  other  ani- 
mals were  also  quieted.  During  all  the  confusion  the 
baby  hud  stood  motionless  in  the  place  to  which  his  moth- 
er had  flung  him,  and  had  regarded  the  whole  scene  with 
a look  of  wise*  solemnity  such  as  only  a baby  can  assume. 

When  quiet  was  restored,  he  became  very  frisky,  ami 
was  willing  to  make  friends  with  everybody.  He  ran 
ulsmt  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  little  trunk  point- 
ing upward  in  the  funniest  way  possible.  He  blundered 
about  here  and  there,  running  against  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  finally  seemed  overjoyed  to  be  taken  back  to  his  moth- 
er, who  hits  ever  since  shown  the  greatest  fondness  for 
him.  He  is  thirty-five  inches  high,  and  weighs  214 
pounds,  so  that  he  is  about  the  size  of  a large  Newfound- 
land dog.  He  is  fed  by  means  of  a nursing-bottle  made  of 
a yard  of  rubber  hose  and  a large  funnel.  One  end  of  the 
host*  is  put  in  his  mouth,  and  the  other  is  attached  to  the 
funnel,  into  which  the  keepers  pour  warm  milk  until  the 
baby  shows  that  lie  lius  had  enough  by  throwing  down  his 
end  of  the  tube. 


Olwu  a?rilfool 


Pic.  *. 

tuehed  to  the  line,  and  on  this  piece  was  burned,  with  a 
red-hot  knitting-needle,  the  words,  “O,  you  April  fool!" 
Of  course,  after  the  sportsman  had  dragged  this  about  in 
the  water  for  some  time,  the  glue  melted,  the  loose  half 
of  the  bait  fhsited  away,  and  when  he  hauled  in  his  line 
to  see  how  things  were  getting  along,  lie  discovered  the 
inscription,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  been  made 
a fool  of.  whether  it  happened  to  be  April  or  not. 

THE  CLOCK  BEWITCHED. 

1 was  once  at  one  of  those  little  social  gatherings  which 
the  Scotch  call  a “cooky -shine,”  and  the  English  a "tea 
fight,"  where  two  young  ludit^apiieared  escorted  by  a rustic 
beau  (for  be  it  known  this  was  in  the  country),  who,  like 
many  beaux  from  both  city  and  country,  had  a very  well 
developed  opinion  of  his  own  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
of  which  opinion  he  gave  several  rather  obtrusive  iliu> 
t rations  during  the  course  of  the  evening.  This  pecu) 
iarity,  added  to  the  fact  that,  quite  early  in  the  festivities, 
he  displayed  an  anxiety  to  hurry  the  young  ladies  home 
in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment,  made  him  anything  but 
popular.  The  fact  was  that  the  young  man,  having  ex 
iiausted  his  limited  stock  of  conversation,  grew  bored  ami 
sleepy,  and  wanted  to  go  home  himself.  Not  being  able 
to  accomplish  this,  he  seated  himself  in  an  obscure  corner 


PRACTICAL  JOKES 


BY  FRANK  BELI.EW. 


VS  a general  rule,  practical  jokes  are  a kind  of  fun  that 
should  not  lie  encouraged ; but  there  are  a few  harm- 
less ones  which  may  be  made  the  means  of  u good  deal  of 
innocent  merriment. 

Tom  Hood,  who  was  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  genial 
of  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  was  very 
fond  of  playing  little  practical  jokes  on  members  of  his 
own  family  and  immediate  circle  of  intimate  friends.  On 
one  occasion,  when  his  wife  had  made  u magnificent.  Eng- 
lish plum-pudding,  as  a Christmas  present  for  some  Ger- 
man friends.  Hood  surreptitiously  got  hold  of  it.  and 
filled  it  with  wooden  skewers,  which  he  ran  through 
in  every  direction,  and  in  this  condition  it  was  sent  by  the 
unsuspicious  Mrs.  Hood  toller  friends  in  Germany,  who 
no  doubt  thought  English  cookery  a most  eccentric  art. 

On  another  occasion  he  wrote  as  follows,  from  London, 
to  an  intimate  friend,  one  Lieutenant  Franck,  of  the  Prus- 
sian army:  I what  time  is  it? 


THE  EXCITED  ELEPHANTS. 


But  under  this  innocent  exterior  lurked  Tom  Hood's 
joke.  The  fish  was  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  like  Fig 
2.  glued  or  gummed  together,  only  one  of  which  was  at 
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of  the  room,  where  he  soon  dropped  off  into  a doze.  Now 
among  the  company  wus  a little  imp  of  a boy,  a son  of 
the  hostess,  who  seemed  to  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
amuse  the  rest  of  the  guests,  lie  whispered  a few  words 
in  his  sister's  ear,  and  then  left  the  room.  In  about  fif- 
teen minutes  the  drowsy  beau  woke  up  with  a start,  and 
asked  what  o'clock  it  was. 

“I  really  don't  know,”  responded  one  of  the  ladies. 
" What  time  was  it  when  you  went  to  sleep  i" 

“ Sleep— sleep ! I haven’t  been  to  sleep — ‘wake  all  the 
time.” 

“Indeed  you  have."  chorussetl  the  party;  “nearly  two 
hours,  and  saying  all  sorts  of  things.” 

The  youth  looked  blank,  and  rather  frightened,  but 
tried  to  brave  it  out.  “Oh,  pshaw!  two  hours.  Sleep! — 
why.  I haven't  been  to  sleep  ten — that's  to  say,  I’ve  been 
awake  the  whole  time.  Now  we'll  see."  And  he  arose 
and  walked  into  the  next  room,  which  wus  rather  dimly 
lighted,  to  look  at  the  clock.  He  remained  there  a long 
time,  shutHing  about,  and  emitting  sundry  whiffs  and 
snorts,  and  then  rejoined  the  company,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  rumpling  his  hair  all  over  his  head,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  bewilderment  on  his  countenance  which  set  every 
one  present  tittering. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “ Guess  Vs  ’bout  time  to  start 
home.” 

"Oh  no.  not  yet,"  answered  the  hostess.  “We  are 
going  to  have  some  cider  and  doughnuts." 

The  cider  and  doughnuts  were  brought  in  and  handed 
round,  the  sleepy  beau  receiving  his  last.  He  took  a good 
Irish  bite.  A pause.  Something  was  the  matter.  He 
pulled,  he  gnawed,  he  wrestled,  he  grunted,  he  struggled: 


21)3 

it  was  no  use ; that  doughnut  was  too  much  for  him.  Sud- 
denly, with  a quick  motion  worthy  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Grimaldi,  he  whipped  the  doughnut  out  of  his  mouth 
and  into  his  pocket.  He  thought  he  was  unobserved,  but 
a roar  of  rustic  laughter  from  all  sides  of  the  room  soon 
undeceived  him.  We  will  draw  a veil  over  the  scene, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  the  novels  say.  In  a few  seconds  his  two 
fair  charges,  in  charity,  proposed  to  go  home;  and  they 
went. 

Now*  what  was  this  all  about  ? I will  tell  you.  When 
the  young  imp  left  the  room,  as  l>cfore  mentioned,  he 
slipped  into  the  back  parlor,  turned  down  the  lights,  and 
carried  the  clock  off  into  the  kitchen,  where  with  some 
Indian  ink  and  a brush  he  marked  on  its  face  half  a dozen 
extra  hands.  He  then  replaced  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  parlor,  and  returning  to  the  kitchen,  procured 
two  small  balls  of  cotton  hatting,  which  he  soaked  in  some 
batter  the  cook  was  using  for  doughnuts,  and  these  he  fried 
till  they  exactly  resembled  the  genuine  article  the  cook  hud 
just  made.  He  had  previously  let  the  ladies  into  the  se- 
cret, so  that  when  the  sleepy  beau  went  into  the  l>ack  par- 
lor to  look  at  the  clock,  as  they  took  care  he  should,  they 
perfectly  knew  the  bewildered  frame  of  mind  lie  was  in 
while  trying  to  find  out  the  time.  The  sister,  too,  while 
handing  round  the  doughnuts,  managed  to  reserve  the  cot- 
ton ones  for  the  same  gentleman. 

The  next  day  our  hostess  received  a polite  note  from  the 
discomfited  escort,  thanking  her  for  the  gift  of  the  dough- 
nut, which  lie  said  had  been  of  infinite  value  to  him,  as  he 
had  given  it  to  a neighbor's  dog  which  kept  him  awake  all 
night,  and  the  dog  had  since  died.  Ho  he  took  it  good- 
naturedly,  after  all. 


THE  JOLLY  DOG’S  PRACTICAL  JOKE 


Twah  near  dinner-time,  and  t lie  pudding  was  hot. 

So  Nelly,  her  rheeks  all  aglow 
(Thu  master  liked  icy-cold  pudding),  ran  out, 

Aud  popped  the  dish  into  tlm  snow. 

For  though  on  that  morn  smiling  April  was  l»oni, 
A snow-heap  that  March  left  lieliind, 

When  he  hastened  away,  in  a dark  corner  lay 
Of  the  garden,  (down  there  by  the  wind. 

Singing  merrily,  hark  to  the  kitchen  went  Nell, 
When  a jolly  dog  came  up  the  lunc. 


“Aha!  something  good f and  he  stopped  and  lie  an i (Ted. 
booked  around,  rocked  his  ears,  sniffed  again. 

Then,  the  gate  lwing  open,  he  boldly  walked  in, 
doing  straight  to  the  snowy  spot  where 
The  disli  sat  u-cooling — three  great  gulps  he  gave, 

And  a pudding  no  longer  was  there. 

Down  the  stoop  Hew  the  timid.  “I  must  now  take  it  in. 
For  I'm  sure  by  this  time  it  is  cool.” 

Said  the  dog,  running  oil',  “Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself; 

/ have  taken  it  in — April-fool !” 
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I'ttaniiiuiWi! 

I wonder  If  the  readers  n!  Yocms  Paortt  know 
him- delightful  tin- climate  anil  surroundings  of  Chat- 
tanooga are.  Near  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
which  has  grown  historical  (<111011  the  war.  the  view  a 
in  all  direction*  are  magnificent,  that  front  the  point 
on  the  mountain  being  tin?  grandest,  where  one  can 
*«*  places  in  aovcii  different  Kinira.  t'haiuuiuoga  la 
no  Indian  word,  meuuLug  eagle's  neat. 

Pat'L  Dwiout  Monos*. 


Tat  reave  Cm.  Uku»*». 

I live  In  4 lonesome  country,  hut  It  is  very  hcantJ- 
lul  In  the  niimincr.  We  hare  nice  Inkra  and  winnli, 
and  nil  kinds  of  hltda.  There  i*  n little  bird  Wlilrli 
build*  ancti  it  queer  neal.  It  la  Uke  a hanging  cup, 
and  so  small  you  scarcely  notice  it.  There  are  live 
w hile  tap,  with  black  spot*  on  the  end*,  in  it.  Tin- 
bird  ia  him  kleli  color,  with  a round  while  spot  ill 
the  middle  of  each  wing.  There  is  0 hint  here 
railed  grosbeak.  1 1 la  very  handsome,  nnd  11  splendid 
singer.  V'»n  mu  bear  Its  clear  nob'  in  the  morning 
allot  i-  nil  the  rest.  My  sister  <1111)11  toiind  n neat,  ami 
took  out  a male  bird.  It  had  hardly  any  feathers. 
She  brought  it  up  on  bread  and  milk,  and  It  wua  so 
Uutn*  it  would  sit  011  her  Unger:  but  one  morning  It 
dew  away,  ami  never  came  back.  Perhaps  some  of 
I ho  readers  of  Todku  I'nin,*  have  tamed  the  little 
yellow-binl*.  <!ulla  tnineil  one,  and  It  wn*  a great 
iwi.  I have  a [tel  dove  named  Philip.  He  will  fol- 
low me  about  hi  the  woods.  When  be  misses  me,  he 
hunt"  till  lie  finds  me.  When  we  are  eating  dinner, 
if  the  door  Is  ujm-ii,  I often  hear  a pat-pat  011  the 
st*-p,  and  iu  comes  Philip,  nodding  Ids  head  front 
side  to  side,  and  lights  on  my  shoulder,  for  me  |u 
give  him  his  dinner.  He  is  now  two  years  old.  I 
will  send  yon  his  fiortralt.  I think  Berth-  Brown 
drew  a first-rule  picture,  Ai.mk  VoOWn, 


Tuvdti  cm,  Mkmum, 

The  first  hepatlcns  (livcrwTurtl  that  I saw  this  year 
were  picked  the  first  day  of  Marc II  lias  any  one 
living  In  the  same  latitude  round  them  earlier?  The 
arbutus  la  nearly  in  bloom.  When  w«  were  out  In 
the  woods  the  other  day  Wt  saw  a beautiful  gray  lux. 

Maukl  Kate*. 


Couaaa  Cion,  Tinmn.  gml  1. 1M. 

I send  roll  a violet,  and  nlw>  the  earliest  wild  fiuw- 
«*r  of  1 lift*  section,  nVigrni'd,  or  “daughter  of  the 
early  spring”  [it  "(m*cI«*  of  groundsel}.  We  have  had 
rroenses  and  ititltodlU  ever  since  fin  letinii".  I have 
lota  of  pets.  We  have  nine  cats.  One  is  fourteen 
years  old.  And  we  have  a shepherd  dog  that  ha*  a 
great  deal  of  erase,  I have  throe  white  hens — one 
top-knot,  one  plain,  and  one  with  pautaleta.  I have 
a chicken  grave-ynrd,  nnd  wo  have  funeral*.  The  real 
aiul  blue  birds,  wrens,  >ays,  nnd  woodpeckers,  staid 
with  ita  all  winter.  I found  a 111*1  of  hatched  par- 
tridge eggs,  and  the  large  ends  were  all  picked  round 
even,  ami  opened  like  box- too*.  We  live  In  the 
woods,  and  I see  many  pretty  things. 

Anna  Rcokru. 


I am  twelve  yean  old.  I live  on  the  border  of  a 
large  lake  iu  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Can- 

ada. Though  bo  far  north,  our  winters  are  often 

mild  and  ptmaauL  Father  aays  It  Is  bocanse  we  are 
not  far  front  the  sea.  I have  been  ill  with  acute 
rheumatism  for  six  month"  past,  and  the  weekly  vis- 
its of  Yorsu  PaorLR  are  a great  comfort  and  pleasure 
to  me,  as  I am  mostly  confined  to  the  house.  I found 
some  willow  “ pussies  ' three  days  ago  (March  41,  nod 

I send  a few,  to  let  yon  see  w hat  New  Brunswick  can 
do  In  thia  way.  W.  Soorr  Ben. tea,  Juo. 


I round  I have  to  go  on  my  hands.  I want  a pair  of 
Newfoundland  dug*  for  a leant,  but  I can  not  find 
where  I can  get  them.  J knit  a pair  of  mittens,  and 
( sold  them  to  help  pay  for  Yol'nu  Ptcovi-t,  and  now 
I am  mending  grain  hogs  10  earn  the  reei  of  the 
money.  I aut  fond  of  rending,  nnd  feel  lonesome 
without  hooka  and  paper*. 

Elmer  R.  Bla.vuu.uu>. 

Kur  I,***.  I'tw  TiiltMT. 

i Fatlior  wants  me  lo  tell  you  tliot  he  made  me  a 
1 telescope  of  sheet-irim  as  you  described  in  the  Oral 
' number  of  Yof.su  Pmru,  and  although  my  object- 
glass  is  only  one  aud  one-quarter  Indies  iu  diameter, 
we  can  plainly  see  Jupiter*  tour  moons,  Jupiter  It- 
self appears  os  big  as  a nickel  five-rent  piece.  We 
can  also  see  the  rings  ot  Bat  urn.  But  w lien  wo  look 
! at  anything  on  (he  earth,  it  la  turned  upside  down, 

I Thin  glare  give*  us  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

OL.Vl'  Tuova&se.v 

T«««>  *rtL*.  Couiivicn. 

My  niicte  caught  two  young  gray  squirrels  in  the 
w node,  and  brought  them  home  in  .1  cage.  Wc  gave 
them  walnuts  and  rlindnMey  hut  they  w ere  so  cross 
they  hit  each  others  tails,  which  when  they  were  lit- 
tle looked  more  like  rats'  tails  than  squirrels'.  When 
we  let  them  out  of  tlic  cage,  they  soon  learned  to  go 
Into  inv  uncle'*  pockets  alter  nuts.  Then  they  would 
sit  on  bis  head  or  shoulder  and  eat  them.  When 
we  gave  ttn-m  more  than  tlu-V  could  eat,  they  would 
hide  them  on  tlic  ground,  ami  cover  them  with  Irtivra 
and  dry  grarw.  Tney  did  It  so  neatly  that  even  when 
we  saw  when*  they  put  them,  wv  would  have  to  huut 
a long  time  to  find  them.  When  it  came  warm 
weather,  they  went  back  to  the  woods,  What  do 
squirrels  live  on  iu  sumoicr  before  the  nuts  are 
ripe?  Am. ik  h.  Balowin. 

I Squirrels  eat  all  kinds  of  berries,  the  tender 
twigs  and  hark  of  certain  trees,  and  grain. 
Corn  fields  are  feasting  grounds  for  them,  as 
the  fresh  tender  stalks  are  as  delicious  food  as 
the  fully  formed  kernels. 

i Linmn  i,  Niutm. 

I want  to  tell  you  almut  a ride  1 liad  the  other  day 
1 with  pupa  and  mamma.  We  drove  out  about  four 
I mile*  from  hero,  to  a prairie-dog  (own,  where  w e saw 
hundreds  of  these  little  animuls  playing  about  in  the 
sunshine.  Tin-  pniirif-doga  are  very  curious  little 
creatures.  They  dig  their  holes,  threw  lug  out  the 
earth  so  as  to  make  quite  a mound.  They  look  very 
i mining  from  a distance,  standing  011  their  hind-legs. 
Some  were  near  I heir  holes,  ready  to  jump  In  as  soon 
us  we  drove  near.  Others,  widen  were  a granl  way 
I off  from  ihnr  hotm-e,  scampered  hack  as  lost  as  they 
could.  Their  town  covered  about  a iwclkin  of  land, 

| so  you  cau  sec  they  have  quite  a large  city. 

Paii.  Bk  \ui<bo.v. 


Buih<«ias.K»:w  Tmik. 

Ijst  spring  w«-  had  11  pretty  pair  ot  ouuriis,  and 
we  raised  five  little  birds.  They  were  dear  little 
things,  and  belorc  wc  gave  any  of  them  away  il  was 
great  tun  to  watch  them  play  together,  tine  was 
very  light  yellow,  nearly  white,  another  was  dark 
yelfow,  two  were  spotted  with  green,  nod  one  was 
all  very  dark  green.  The  green  one  was  the  prei  lira! 
of  nil,  hut  it  always  fought  (or  the  beet  place  In  (lie 
cage,  and  pecked  ut  all  the  other*;  hut  II  they  taught, 
they  always  inode  up  alter  it.  The  yellow  owe  was 
very  tame,  and  would  come  right  to  our  hands  to  eaL 
The  lightest  one  dial,  and  the  others  wc  gave  away, 
but  we  were  very  sorry  to  part  with  them. 

Piomiil 

The  following  was  written  iu  big  printed 
i letters : 

If  you  put  Froggie’a  letter  In  your  paper,  I liu|ie 
j you  will  pat  mine  in.  I can't  write  as  he  can,  be- 
cause I am  only  five  years  old.  I like  your  paper 
; very  much.  Froggle  reads  it  to  tnr.  and  I read  the 
I pic  tures  myself.  I like  ttiat  picture  of  the  pussy. 

FaouoiB'a  Little  Bboturr. 


I 


Bmc**v,  MiMovai. 

£ see  so  many  little  folks  writing  to  you,  I thought 
1 would  write  too.  I am  eight  years  old,  and  t five 
where  the  son  goeu  flow  0.  I never  sew  a railroad  in 
my  life,  and  never  went  to  school.  Mamma  teaches 
us  at  home.  I iiuvc  a cream-colored  pony,  nnd  ala- 
tor  Groce  has  a pet  lamb.  Hhe  had  to  get  a baby's 
nursing-bottle  to  raise  the  lamb  with,  aud  it  is  just 
too  funny  to  see  her  feed  it.  It  sucks  ns*  nr  at  the  1 
buttle  as  hard  as  ever  It  can,  anil  wag*  its  tulle  tail  | 
ever  so  f*«L  We  have  learned  nearly  all  we  know  j 
from  II AurKK's  Magazine  and  the  B*v.\k  and  Wim-  , 
»-t,  for  papa  nnd  mamma  have  taken  them  all  our 
lives.  Wc  could  not  do  without  the  plvtun*.  1 
wish  y<»u  could  see  our  slacks  and  heaps  ot  the 
.Month t,r  and  the  paper*.  When  we  want  a good  old 
lime,  wc  get  them  all  out,  and  they  are  os  good  a* 
now.  We  think  there  never  was  such  u splendid 
paper  ns  Yodno  Pikm-mc.  My  sister  Grace  wanted  to 
write  to  you  too,  hut  mamma  said  one  nuisance  was  I 
enough  at  a time.  Nellie  Bi.a»  auciin.  | 

CmiMinin,  M'ttuort. 

I bon  owed  1 1 a until'*  Yocno  Pmhmjs  ol  one  ol  hit 
nclgljlsirs,  and  I like  It  so  much  I intend  to  take  ft 
as  soon  as  1 can  earn  money  enough  to  pay  fur  It.  I 
aiii  a cripple  hoy.  I have  no  feel.  One  was  cut  oft 
below  ami  one  above  the  knee,  ami  when  I move 


HcAftsc,  hwmuwi. 

Wc  ware  vary  glad  to  aee  that  story  of  Colonel 
Gregg  In  No.  IV,  lor  ho  was  one  of  our  ancestor*. 

' We  have  a parrot  from  the  laic  of  Fines,  which 
seems  to  tic  n very  smart  bird,  i would  like  to  know 
1 If  ihere  ia  any  particular  way  by  which  we  can  teach 
1 It  to  talk.  Davii*  M.  Uimw. 

IUno. 

I live  on  U»c  prairie  between  tlw*  Arkansas  and 
Smoky  Hill  rivers.  My  nearest  playmate  Is  a mile 
and  u halt  away,  and  1 am  very  glad  when  Yocno 
Pkoi-lk  corace,  (.’an  you  tell  me  w ho  ho*  Ijwii  con- 
sidered the  must  famous  man  in  the  world? 

LttLtr  A.  G.  | 

There  have  been  so  many  u famous  men," 
that  il  would  he  Uifticult  to  place  any  one  tiiuon^ 
them  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

I am  ten  year*  old,  ami  I Ike  iu  Dickinson  Coun- 
ty, Kansas.  We  have  three  dogs -t^ucen,  CYtclium, 
and  Custer— and  wc  hove  use  lor  them  all.  I’a  use* 
On  con  to  hunt  prairie-chickens  with,  nod  Oihwi  uml 
< V'tchnm  hunt  ratihlts  by  themselves.  Wc  have  gray 
j rabbits  and  jack  rabbits.  The  jock  rabbits  arc  very  I 
largo,  and  have  Imig  ears.  Fa  sava  they  are  very 
I much  like  Hie  English  hare.  \V«  have  a great  many 


peaches  aud  grape*  and  wnter-ractons,  and  there  »r- 
had  men  null  bnya  that  Bometimes  ateal  them.  In 
the  summer  I lit!  (fuocn  In  the  peach  orchard  run 
night.  If  she  hears*  anything,  situ  barks  very  load, 
and  then  Custer  runs  to  help  her.  If  any  lain  b< 
there,  lie  ia  sure  to  l*o  bittro.  Coster  Is  an  Haglisl 
hull-dot*,  and  a great  fighter.  He  can  whip  a wdL 
We  have  a great  many  wolves  liere.  and  tbev  aw  *. 
bold  that  l(  we  did  not  keep  dogs,  they  would  cam- 
round  the  house  ill  the  daytime,  and  steal  vnuag 
pigs  aud  Iambs  and  clilckena.  Bihnst  U.  Pkt*. 


T«fLOa»V.U.k.  Tuh. 

I like  YorNO  PaoeLr  very  much.  It  gtvs*  a grrsi 
deal  of  limtructlon.  I live  011  the  banks  ol  tbesM 
Gabriel  River,  which  lias  mime  vrnr  large  fiah  In  it. 
I read  all  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  1 Ukr,; 
Gertrude  Haleb  * letter  very  much,  and  I like  Imlm- 
tin*  “ Wlgglre."  J.  L.  Pax twa. 

riiifiur  iSwn  P,  0,>,  I'm >•  f\>i'*Tv-  Alum 

I would  like  very  nnicb  to  rxchnnge  sonic  of  m? 
native  flower  seeds  for  flower  seeds  of  other  l«»li- 
tic«  with  any  of  the  *I * * 4  Y'oung  People " 


Will  any  IB  Ur  girl  press  me  some  sp«diti<m*  u( 
Euateru  flowers?  If  she  will,  I will  pres*  her  mwic 
of  our  fl<ra]  beauties  here  tu  t ulllornia,  and  *eu£ 
ttiem  to  her.  UKNKvirvi. 

If  tifiwvieve  will  h.‘imI  Iter  full  addrew, feu 
1 lim  I it  sotuc*  little  girl  in  tbe  Kastern  States  c ill 
l*«*  glad  to  exchange  pressed  floven  with  her. 

New  RaxMftn. 

Can  vi>u  tvll  me  tiie  longest  word  lu  the  Engle -i. 
language  ? K.  Pwt 

Yuletudiiuiriadism  is  a long  wur<l.  Can  auv 
corrcapuodi'lit  find  a longer  one? 

*i«TMc  Ptraa-Max.  Kon*  r.uun 

WouUl  you  kindly  give  a description  of  the  nnitnxi 
rid tii!  drill.  I would  like  to  know  the  country  ol  it* 
nativity,  and  any  other  information  in  regard  lo  U. 

1 have  tried  to  find  aouietlilug  abont  It,  and  hat- 
(ailed.  B illiam  Lium. 

Tin*  drill  ( Papio  ftHro/Jurti*)  is  a large  Isi- 
boou,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  of  its  fatuity,  li 
has  n lieuvy  thick  body  covered  with  coarse 
grayish-brown  hair,  a large  head  with  a li’uir 
mi*  black  face,  stout  clumsy  legs,  and  a short 
stuhlwd  tail.  It  live*  in  the  woods  and  reek' 
regions  along  the  w est  coast  of  Africa.  In  (vuiiuu 
it  is  so  uhumUut  as  to  he  a terror  to  man  ami 
beast,  as  its  ferocity  and  strength  render  it  a 
dangerous  fra*.  Great  herds  of  the  drill,  »bfi« 
driven  hv  hunger,  sometitnes  attack  the  mgro 
villages,  and  have  hceti  known  to  kill  wotun 
nnd  children.  Specimens  of  this  savage  crea- 
ture have  be*'n  cnplurvd  and  placed  in  zisiloc 
leal  gardens  in  France  and  Kugland,  hut  all  ef- 
forts to  tame  it  huve  Imh-ii  iu  vain. 

Kkuk(t.v  li. — Your  puzzle  was  not  itotiml, 
hiTHinsc  you  failed  to  tu*ud  the  answer.  Mra;i 
while,  one  with  the  same  solution  ha*  law  re- 
ceived, and  has  already  been  printed.  Il  i*. 
therefore,  too  lab*  to  make  any  use  of  your*, 
which  was  very  pretty,  and  neatly  cc mumetal 

C.  H,  K.— Griimcll  Land  is  within  the  arctii* 
circle,  and  is  not  claimed  by  any  nation, 

8.  II.  M. — The  letters  in  the  comer*  of  Khl'- 
lish  postage  *tanip«  indimte  the  year  when  the 
stomp  was  printed. 

J.  M,  T. — Full  directions  for  Iwat-buildin^ 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  our  I’ost^dRtv 
Box.  but  if  tiki  go  to  any  good  boat-builder,  be 
will  no  doubt  give  you  tl»e  desired  information. 

F.  S. — The  custom  of  Easter  eggs  is  very  an- 
cient, and  it  » not  known  when  it  first  arret- 
There  are  many  pretty  legends  in  regard  lo  it, 
hut  all  arc  without  foundation. 

Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Alik  B.  W.,  Ihv- 
munn  II.  Davl*.  Emily  W.  Berry.  Mamie  W.  Uow*. 
Florence  C.,  Mlnuii-  Sliqmnl,  tlcnry  B.  Teal.  J-  B 
Barmugh*,  Charles  II.  Macllrury,  Fsmile  Wriglit. 
Ella  Warren,  George  B.  Wendell,  Lily  Jones,  KJiiN, 
Fannie  C.  Nliuford,  Stella  and  Fannie,  \V.  K.  Grier, 
Mira  K.  Abbott,  Goorv>i*  Kusofll,  J.  A.  P.,  Jo*k*  H., 
Eddie  Hunter.  Daisy  Bra  Joan  I,  F.  W.  Fenner,  Hairj 
BoIhtIwoii.  Willie  llngli*'*,  “Silly, *•  Vlnle  Sammy. 
Herbert  Mescluun,  Wllllu  11,  C..  Willie  Eiii*.  “Sub- 
scriber," Linde  I-,  Arthur  Brumbacb,  Arthur  E.  T, 
Arthur  Wolcott,  **  Lit  lie  Agora, " Frankie  PnUt,  Loui 
V.  S., IL  A.,  Bowl r Kaondem. 
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HAKPKK’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Correct  biikwots  to  nozzle*  are  received  from  Ed- 
die II.  Raymond,  Marlon  E.  Sorenw*.  Birdie  A.  It, 
Ihdilih-  Keyuolil*.  Hurry  Van  A.,  K.  U.  ICowtilwiun, 

A We  Welden,  R.  W,  lt&waon,  William  and  Mary  I«, 
II.  K.  I*.,  Louise  Nichols,  A.  II.  KJlartl,  Angle  Bali], 
win,  Kiiuiile  ltecvi*,  Allred  Opdvkc,  Alma,  Stella  H,, 
.Strait  Zelnlrker,  “North  Slir/'luldliia  Bearh,  Min-  I 
id**  Wlillinii*,  Paul  BewhlHt  C*.  R.  Howard,  B.  L. 
Tint  in»end,  Florence  Stilwcu,  tt  Illrtlle  I).,  liilry, 
Waller  frail,  C».  C.  Macintosh,  <1.  Vumi  Edwards, 
«’**►  Shelby,  Alex  and  Lewi*  Mack.  Main-]  II.  It,  L. 
Puhc*. 


on  Chat  alone.  There  should  In*  no  other  light  | 
in  the  room  when  the  experiment  is  tried,  and  , 
the  picture  should  la*  very  clear  ami  distinct. 
Two  thmhle  convex  lense*  place*!  one  at  each  ! 
end  of  n tube  of  card-board  will  act  belter  than  I 
one  lens  alone. 


ADV  KHXI8K  M KNIH 


FIZZLES  1'lioM  VOI*MO  ITlSTIUBlTURS. 

No.  l. 

K H I O M A. 

My  lin-t  i*  in  left.  Ittil  tied  In  rainc. 

My  ncoimI  Is  in  Hr**,  hot  not  In  flame. 

My  tliinl  U in  flour,  bat  not  hi  lard. 

My  fourth  la  In  soli,  but  not  In  hunl. 

My  flftli  I*  in  Mae,  but  not  in  pink. 

My  sixth  Is  in  water,  hut  not  in  ink. 

My  seventh  Is  in  wran,  hat  tint  in  Mol. 

Mr  whole  la  a entile  of  width  vuu  have  In-aril. 

Nttiuut. 


No.  If. 

nortiLB  ncitosTiu. 

To  wither.  A proper  Timin'.  A house  of  cuter- 
lalmnent.  Something  every  city  la  full  ul.  Annual- 
ly. Answer— Two  flowers.  M.  L 


! HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  : 

i 

Haki-xx*-  incHO  Pwmt  will  be  twu.il  every 
, Tticoduy,  and  may  In-  I uul  at  tlie  toll  owing  rates — { 
j pagatite  in  <nf nu mv,  pottage  free : 

Single  Copies *tt  04 

Os«  St  twaiPTios,  am  year. ...  1 SO 
Five  Si'iwriptwns,  one  year. , 7 Otl 
Subscription*  may  begtn  with  any  Xunilwr. 
When  no  time  la  ‘•p'-cifled.  It  will  111'  Understood 
that  the  ■titjwcriia-r  desire*  to  cotmwiiot!  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  raooip*  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  In-  made  by  POST  •OFFICE 
MoSKY  order  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  iorni. 


Nu.8. 

woitn  mrnr. 

Flmt.  cry etallizMl  vapor.  Necatwl.aii  appellation. 
Third,  a foreboding,  Fourth,  a part  of  the  verb  to 
flu,  IhnM. 

No.  4. 

XCHKMOA1.  OU4R1DL 

I am  composed  of  la  letti-iw. 

M»  10,  *,  4,  7 Ij*  a manner  of  walking. 

My  a fruit. 

M r lit,  12,  11,  IB,  0 la  u color. 

My  whole  te  u common  Latin  phraM-. 

Abo  the  name  of  a flowering  |riant.  W.  F.  B. 

No.  f*. 

ntAMnxn  rt'Mir. 

A vowel.  An  Insect.  A violent  potion.  A iih*- 

ful  plant.  A consonant.  II.  N.  T. 


ADVCKTIfilIVK. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  clreutatlou  of 
llAiiPMt'a  Y'lnrn  Pt'ifi.K  will  render  it  h flmt-claK- 
lncdium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  »|»- 
|jruvnl  inlvi-rtliM*tn»tiia  will  he  inserted  oti  two  In  - 
ride  pagM  nt  is  Ceuta  |AT  line. 

Adrift** 

11  1 It  Pi:  It  A BHOTIIKIIN, 

Franklin  Square,  N,  V. 

Send  one,  t wo.  t hree,  or 
fl  . c dollar*  f*>r  a sample 
box,  by  expo-#*,  of  the 
beef  Candle*"  in  Amer- 
ica, put  up  elegantly  and 
strictly  pure.  Refers  to 
*11  Chirago.  Adrirvs* 

C.  F.  (trNTHKIt, 
t'ou/wetinoer, 

TS  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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My  first  Is  in  wrong,  hut  not  In  right. 

M>  second  is  in  oviiipli,  but  not  hi  sprite. 

My  thin!  Is  in  Willie,  blit  not  In  Ann. 

My  lourth  is  in  tin,  but  tint  in  can. 

Mv  fifth  is*  in  tinkle,  hut  not  In  Ml. 

My  sixth  is  In  ill,  hut  not  in  well. 

My  seven  III  Is  kit  see,  tnil  lint  in  lunk. 

My  eighth  is  in  wad,  hut  not  in  lawk. 

Mj  whole  In  the  name  of  a poet.  F.  W. 

ANSWERS  TO  FI  ZZLES  IN  NO.  If. 

No.  I.  ConstimlUiople. 

No.  2.  K en  M 

A die  I» 

I*  troche  It 
II  iiggu  I 
A Icolao  I. 

K ar  I. 

L ami  O 
Raphael,  Murillo. 


KEEP  YOUR  BIRD  WS1 

hy  using  NINtiMFS  PATENT  GIIAYEL 

PA  I*  UK.  Sold  hv  Dmggista  and  Bird  Ihuh-rs, 

Depot,  SS4  Hudson  Nt.,  N.  V. 

FOR  1880.  JIAT  Ot’T. 

Tbs  highest  authority  on  Base 
Ball-  The  only  laxik  published 
containing  the  official  I.rugtic 
Plnylng  liiilcs,  nuriet  which 
every  cluh  In  America  plays;  also 
players’  averages,  HI  oslra  riots*  on  ! 
. urvepiU  liilig.  batting,  Ar.  Every 
lover  of  base  hall  should  have  a ; 
copy.  Mailed,  postpaid,  up^h  it-  I 
ce/ptoflO.  t.  (..SI'U  DIM,  A 
BEDS.,  Publishers,  Chin**.  111. 
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Oar  Cliildren'tt  Songs.  lUttrirated.  8vot  Or- 
uumental  Cover,  $1  00. 


No.  A.  Trifles  often  lead  to  aerloua  reaull-v 
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Cliarade  on  page  94A— Offend. 


THE  SOAPBOXTICON. 

We  htt-e  received  numerous  K-tterx  from  cor- 
re*iK>tuicntri  alsmt  tlie  Soapbox! icon.  Some  ! 
report  great  tuieeaw  In  making  it,  while  others 
have  been  unable  to  ninke  it  work  right.  To 
the  unsuccessful  ones  we  would  <my  that  you  , 
probably  <lo  not  remove  yottr  lens  trox  far  . 
enough  from  tlie  muslin  screen,  your  outer  Itox 
not  Wing  quite  long  enough.  In  thin  case,  you 
can  move  the  lens  l*«*x  out  of  tin*  other  lm\  as  j 
far  bark  as  you  please.  The  lens  we  use  is 
about  two  ant!  a luilf  inches  in  diameter,  but  j 
the  Ptxc  is  of  Uttle  consequence.  The  msiiti  I 
cotiditiuns  are  to  keep  the  light  well  to  one  i 
side,  that  no  direct  rays  pass  through  the  lens  | 
lt»  illuminate  the  ecrecu,  ulnl  to  concentrate  as  j 
bright  a light  as  (tw^iblc  on  the  picture,  am!  | 


The  beat  compilation  of  songs  for  the  children 
that  we  hare  ever  aeen. — Sew  Bntford  Mermry. 

This  is  a large  collectlnn  of  song*  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  nod  sacred 
songs  for  all.  The  range  of  snhjects  la  a wide  one. 
and  the  book  is  handsomely  Illustrated.  — Phila- 
•Ulpkia  Mger. 

It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
for  children  thai  ever  found  vent  In  poesy,  and 
beautiful  “pictures  to  match.'’  — Chicago  Keening 
JvurnaL 

An  excellent  anthology  of  jnvcnile  ]>oetry,  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  English  and  Antericau 
literature.— Independent,  N.  Y. 

8ongs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  fur  ] 
girlhood,  boyhiKtd,  m»d  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  In  run-  cover,  j 
Fall  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby  1 
faces;  charming  bit*  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Illlile  story-telling  pictures.— rAwrcAwnu,  N.Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  »w  Yarfc. 

IF*  llAiterK  A Booth x«s  irfll  • entl  (he  above  teoek 
hit  wait,  prrjtaiil,  to  any  )mrt  t\f  the  t'nited 

■'itnte*.  tm  receipt  of  the  prior. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  aleoiit  1100  pages  cad),  beautifully 
printed  cm  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
tunny  Illustration*,  bound  ttt  Cloth,  $1  BO 
jut  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagaoity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  IIaurisox  Whe. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Design*  by 

Sixtxuc,  UrtitucK,  Veit,  SettxoRit,  &c. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  mu]  Sixty  Kuldi-s. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  II .v kelson  Weir. 

The  Children's  Pioture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-oue  IlliLstratiou*  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illu?tnithm*  by  W.  Harvey. 


PnhIMiM  by  HARPS U A BROTHER*.  Veit  York. 


itr  Sent  bo  wait,  j ***irt;^  prepaid,  to  an;t  part  of  the 
Vnilnt  Slate*,  urt  reeeijit  ttf  the  priee. 

Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  nfid  One  Nights;  or.  The 
Arabian  Night*’  Kntcrtaihtnents.  Trana- 
laUsl  and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lake. 
fiO*>  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  - vole.,  !2tno. 
Cloth,  BU. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  -Strprising  Adventure*  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  IlluBtraOii  by  Adam*. 
Complete  Edition.  )2tno,  Cloth,  f I 50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Kwias  Family  Roldnson ; or.  Adven- 
ture* of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Son*  on  a Deaert  Islam!.  Illustratnl.  X 
Vlk|  IHmo,  Cloth,  fl  50. 

Tlie  8«  tes  Family  Rotdnson  — Continued  : 
In-ing  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing,  ti  vok, 
IBino,  Cloth,  #1  50. 

Sand  ford  and  Merton. 

The  llhitory  of  Sandfonl  and  Merton.  By 
Thoma*  Day.  Inuki,  Half  Round,  75  cents. 
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after  myself,  ami  was*  ifwanlixl  for  my  vanity  by  finding  “ Nolly” 
a more  uugaiuly  object  than  even  “ Mina  Foot.’’ 

In  making  “ Misfits”  you  must  remember  to  leave  a small  piw« 
of  one  picture  projecting  into  the  other,  in  order  to  have  them 
join  properly.  You  will  also  tlnil  it  Isettcr  to  ilraw  them  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  pictures  we  Rive. 


jUmM  jf  O©  ( 


/Yct/y 


h le.  s. 


Khr.  i 


MISFITS. 

BOR  lias  ilucomed  another  amusement.  The  other  evening 
he  suddenly  commamleil  me  to  “ilraw  a head”  on  a piece  of 
pu|tcr  that  ho  placed  lsefore  me. 

Don’t  let  me  see  it,  nor  anybody.  Now  fold  it  back,  and  leave 
u little  bit  of  the  neck  showing.  Now  I'll  dmw  the  body.” 
Which  lie  did,  uml  again  folded  the  paper. 

“Now,  papa,  yon  draw  the  legs.” 

I’apa  obediently  took  the  pencil,  ami  had  liis  turn  at  the  paper. 
“ Now,  Mamie,  you  name  it.  Call  it  after  somebody  you  know, 
if  you  like.” 

8o  Mamie  named  it  Miss  Foot,  in  honor  of  her  school-teach- 
er, the  most  stately  of  uiaideu  Indies.  Then  Itoh  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  displayed  to  u»  a most  comical  mixture  of  llesh  and 
fowl. 

“ More  like  a min  fit,  than  Minn  Foot,'*  said  papu. 

“There!  that’s  what  I'll  call  ’em,”  exclaimed  Bob— “mtyft*. 
That's  just  what  they  are,  you  know — misfits.” 

“She’s  a dock,  anyway,”  said 
Mamie. 

“ IBooks  more  like  a goose,” 
said  Roll. 

We  afterward  triinl 
in  which  Minnie  had 
with  the  pencil.  I named  it 


CHA  RADE. 

A NIMBLE  spring,  a noiseless  tread. 

A playful  poise  of  the  restless  head, 

A sleepy  song  of  sweet  content, 

While  slyly  on  schemes  ol*  mischief  Wilt 
Tin  thus  the  days  of  my  fir*t  an*  spent. 

To  do  my  accru'd  is  surely  human ; 

They  say  the  fault  was  first  with  a woman. 
Tin  a little  word,  hut  its  power  was  great. 
To  change  the  course  of  n happy  fate. 

My  third  is  seen  in  many  a land, 

Where  ancient  teinph^s  mined  stand. 

Like  a grim  sentry,  plneed  before, 

To  guard  nu  open  palace  door. 

My  trholr,  with  slow  and  measured  grace. 
Among  the  lowly  takes  its  place: 

Nor  dreams  its  future  yet  shall  lie 
A wondrous  thing  of  mystery. 


SOLUTION  OF  CHICKEN  PUZZLE. 

TIIK  Chicken  I'uzzle  given  on  page  216  of  Harper's  YofXt; 

PEOPLE,  No.  17.  has  proved  too  difficult  for  any  of  our  read- 
ers to  solve,  and  not  a single  correct  answer  to  it  has  liccn  sent 
us.  The  puzzle  w on  to  make  a chicken  out  of  an  orange  w ith 
four  cuts  of  the  scissors  and  the  priek  of  a pin.  In  Fig.  1 of  the 
above  diugrnm  the  dotted  lines 
mi  the  stalk  and  the  white  line* 
on  the  orange  show  where  the. 
cuts  with  the  scissors  are  to  l*e 
naule,  and  Fig. 2 shows  the  pieces 
mt  together,  and  the  chicken 
omploto. 
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A RABBIT  DAY. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

“ TIM,”  said  Charley,  “lias  that  dog  of  yours  gone 
fj  crazy  ?” 

“Old  Nap  ? No.  Why  if  What’s  the  matter  with  him  ?” 

“Just  look  at  the  way  lie's  diving  in  and  out  among 
the  trees.  He’ll  run  full  split  right  against  one  first  thing 
he  knows.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  He's  after  rabbits.  We’re  ’most  to  the 
swamp  now,  and  Nap 
knows  what  we’ve 
come  for  as  well  as 
we  do.” 

There  was  no  mis- 
take but  what  he  was 
a wonderfully  busy 
dog  just  then.  It 
looked  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  be  all 
around,  everywhere, 
at  the  same  time ; and 
every  few  moments 
he  would  give  ex- 
pression to  liis  excite- 
ment in  a short  sharp 
yelp. 

“He  means  to  tell 
us  he’ll  stir  one  out 
in  a minute,”  said 
Jim.  “ It’s  a prime 
rabbit  day.” 

“Are  there  more 
rabbits  some  days 
than  there  are  oth- 
ers ?” 

“ Easier  to  get  ’em. 

You  see,  there  came 
a thaw,  and  the  old 
snow  got  settled 
down,  and  a good 
hard  crust  froze  on 
top  of  it;  then  there 
was  a little  snow  last 
night,  and  the  rab- 
bits 'll  leave  their 
t racks  in  that  when 
they  come  out  for  a 
run  on  the  crust. 

Old  Nap  knows.  See 
him  ; lie'll  have  one 
out  in  a minute.” 


“ Is  this  the  swamp  ?’’  asked  Charley. 

“All  that  level  ahead  of  us.  In  spring,  and  in  summer 
too,  unless  it's  a dry  season,  there’s  water  everywhere 
among  the  trees  and  busheR;  but  it’s  frozen  hard  now.” 

“ What  is  there  beyond  I” 

“Nothing  but  mountains,  ’way  back  into  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We’d  better  load  up,  Charley.” 

“ Why,  are  not  the  guns  loaded  ?” 

“No.  Father  never  lets  a loaded  gun  come  into  the 
house.  Aunt  Sally 
won’t  either.  Shall 
I load  your  gun  for 
you  r 

' ‘ Load  my  gun ! 
Well,  I guess  not. 
As  if  I couldn’t  loud 
my  own  gun !’’ 

Charley  set  him- 
self to  work  at  once, 
for  the  movements 
of  old  Nap  were  get- 
ting more  and  more 
eager  and  rapid,  and 
there  was  no  telling 
what  might  happen. 

But  Charley  had 
never  loaded  a gun 
before  in  all  his  life. 
Still,  it  was  a very 
simple  piece  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew 
all  about  it.  He  had 
read  of  it  and  heard 
it  talked  of  ever  so 
many  times,  and 
there  was  Jim  load- 
ing his  own  gun 
within  ten  feet,  just 
as  if  he  meunt  to 
show  how  it  should 
lie  done.  He  could 
imitate  Jim,  at  all 
events:  and  so  he 
thought  he  did,  to  the 
smallest  item ; and 
he  hurried  to  get 
through  as  quickly, 
for  it  would  not  do 
to  be  beaten  by  a 
country  boy.  And 
then,  too,  there  was 


JIM  AND  CHARLEY  IN  TIIE  WOODS. 
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old  Napoleon  Bonaparte— that  is  to  say  Nap— beginning 
to  yelp  like  mad. 

They  were  just  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  it  was,  as 
Jim  said,  “a  great  place  for  rabbits.” 

“ He’s  after  one!  There?  he  comes!” 

* ‘ Where  l Where  ? I see  him ! Oh,  what  a big  one  l” 
Bang ! 

Charley  had  been  gazing,  open-mouthed,  at  the  rapid 
leaps  of  that  frightened  white  rabbit,  and  wondering  if  he 
would  ever  sit  down  long  enough  to  lie  shot  at,  with  that 
dog  less  than  half  a dozen  rods  behind  him. 

He  was  in  a tremendous  hurry,  that  rabbit,  and  he 
would  hardly  have  “ taken  a seat”  if  one  had  been  olFered 
him;  but  he  was  down  now,  for  Jim  had  not  only  fired  at 
him — he  had  hit  him. 

“One  for  me.  I meant  to  let  you  have  the  first  shot. 
Never  mind ; you  take  the  next  one.  Keep  your  eyes  out. 
He  may  Ik*  along  before  I'm  loaded." 

Old  Nap’s  interest  in  a rabbit  seemed  to  cease  the  mo- 
ment it  was  killed,  for  he  wus  now  ranging  the  bushes  at 
quite  a distance. 

“ Here  conies  one.  Quick,  Charley ! He's  stopitcd  to 
listen  for  the  dog.” 

So  he  had,  like  a very  unwise  rabbit,  and  was  perking 
up  his  long  ears  within  quite  easy  range  of  Charley  s gun 
as  he  levelled  it. 

“Cock  it!  cock  it!”  shouted  Jim.  “Cock  your  gun!” 
“Oh,  I forgot  that.” 

But  he  knew  how;  ami  when  he  once  more  lifted  his 
gun,  Und  pulled  the  triggers,  one  after  the  other,  they  came 
down  handsomely. 

“Only  snapped  your  caps  ?"  said  Jim.  “1  never  kuew 
that  gun  to  miss  fire  before.  He's  gone.” 

The  rabbit  had  taken  a hint  from  the  bursting  of  the 
caps,  and  was  now  running  a race  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte across  the  swamp. 

Charley  looked  at  his  weapon  very  gravely,  and  put  on 
another  pair  of  caps,  remarking,  “I  never  had  a gun  miss 
fire  like  that  with  me  before.” 

Jim's  own  gun  was  ready  again  in  short  order,  but  then1 
was  a queer  questioning  hx>k  stealing  iuto  his  face,  and 
he  said, 

“Take  mine,  Charley;  I'll  look  into  that  business.”  . 
Charley  traded  guns,  and  s!o<h1  anxiously  watching  for 
another  rabbit,  while  Jim  “looked  into”  both  barrels  of 
the  offending  piece,  and  tried  them  with  the  ramrod. 

“Got  enough  in  ’em;  no  mistake  about  that.  Guess 
I'd  lx*tter  draw  the  charges.” 

There  was  a corkscrew  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  in  a moment  more  Jim  lmd  a wad  out 
of  each  barrel. 

“Hullo!  Powder?  I declare!  Why,  Charley,  you’ve 
put  your  ammunition  in  wrong  end  first.  You  might 
have  cracked  caps  on  that  thing  all  day.  Your  shot's  ull 
at  the  Ixittom.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  you  see,  I never  used  that  kind  of 
a gun  before,  and — ” 

“ Here  comes  Nap!  Big  rabbit.  There's  a chance  for 
you.  Take  him  on  the  run." 

He  tried.  That  is,  he  raised  Jim’s  gun,  and  blazed  away  ' 
with  one  barrel,  but  all  the  harm  he  did  that  rabbit  was  j 
to  knock  down  a whole  bunch  of  bright  red  mountain-ash 
berries  from  a branch  twenty  feet  above  him. 

“Quick,  Charley!  Your  other  barrel.  He’s  turning 
on  Nap.  around  those  sumac  bushes." 

Charley  had  held  his  gun  a little  loosely,  and  it  had 
given  him  a smart  kick  in  consequence ; but  he  saw  what 
Jim  meant,  and  his  reputation  us  a sportsman  was  at 
stake.  He  knew,  too.  that  .Tim  was  trying  his  best  not  to 
laugh,  and  he  was  determined  to  get  tlmt  rabbit. 

“ Bow-ow-ow-wow !" 

Rabbit  and  dog  seemed  somehow  to  come  within  range 
of  that  gun  at  the  same  instant,  just  as  it  went  off.  It 


was  a grand  good  thing  for  old  Nap  that  his  master's  city 
cousin  dimed  so  high,  and  that  the  gun  kicked  again.  As 
it  was,  the  astonished  clog  was  now  making  the  snow  fly 
in  a whirl,  as  he  dashed  around  in  it  after  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  where  one  of  the  little  leaden  pellets  had  struck 
him. 

That  was  only  for  a moment,  however,  and  then  he 
came  gravely  marching  across  the  crust,  and  looked  up  in 
the  faces  of  the  boys,  one  after  the  other,  as  much  as  if  he* 

■ was  asking.  “Which  of  you  was  green  enough  to  take 
i me  for  a rabbit  f 

He  had  not  been  very  badly  hurt,  except,  perhaps,  in 
his  sense  of  justice*;  but  now  Charley  suddenly  gave  a 
shout,  and  sprang  forward. 

“ I hit  him!  I hit  hiru!” 

* ‘ Fact,  ” said  J im ; “ so  you  did.  Come  here,  Nap.  Poor 
fellow ! How’s  your  old  tail  now  ?’’ 

Charley  was  back  in  a twinkling  with  his  own  rabbit 
and  the  one  Jim  hud  killed,  but  there  was  a wide  differ- 
ence between  them.  There  was  shot  enough  in  the  latter 
to  have  killed  half  a dozen,  while  all  the  mark  they  could 
lind  on  Charley's  game*  wus  one  little  spot  at  the  roots  of 
his  ears. 

“So  much  for  making  the  shot  scatter.  If  I hadn’t 
. put  in  a double  loud  of  shot,  you’d  huve  lost  ’em  both." 

“There  wasn’t  but  one,”  said  Charley. 

“I  mean  that  rabbit  anil  old  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

: Come  on  now.  Your  gun’s  all  right.  Let’s  try  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  swamp.” 

He  pointed  out  a rabbit,  sitting  among  some  bushes,  on 
the  way,  and  Charley's  gun  went  off  finely,  now  that  the 
powder  hud  been  put  in  first. 

“Don’t  you  ever  shoot  them  when  they’re  sitting  still. 
Jim  ?” 

“No;  and  you  won’t  when  you’re  used  to  it.  There’s 
one  coming  for  me.  I’ll  take  him  as  he  goes  by.’* 

Nap  was  entirely  safe  this  time.  Indeed,  he  seemed  in 
dined  all  the  rest  of  that  morning  to  do  his  r;il>l»it  hunting 
at  a somewhat  unsociable  distance  from  his  friends. 

There  were  plenty  of  rabbits  in  the  swamp,  and  the  boys 
were  mom*  than  a little  proud  of  their  success,  esjiecially 
; Charley;  but  when  the  time  came  for  going  home,  it  was 
curious  how  ready  they  both  were  to  go.  So  was  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  Truth  to  tell,  it  had  been  hard  work, 
and  the  boys  declared  the  rabbit  a remarkably  heavy  beast 
for  his  size,  by  the  time  they  reached  home  with  their  game. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

BY  >1.  M. 

I)oWX  all  the  rugged  mountain-slopes, 

Through  all  the  mossy  dells, 

There  come*  a gentle  purling  sound, 

Like  peals  of  fairy  bolls. 

A tinkling,  rippling,  gurgling  song 
Is  borne  on  every  breeze ; 

Mysterious  whispers  seem  to  stir 
The  grim  ©Id  forest  trees. 

The  tiny  grasses  wave  their  hands 
Anil  gayly  nod  their  heads 

To  lazy  buds,  still  half  asleep 
In  cozy  winter  beds. 

And  now  the  riotous  sunbeams  coiue ; 

They  draw  the  enrtnins  wide; 

Nor  leave  untouched  the  smallest  nook 
Where  sleepy  buds  may  hide. 

“Awake!  awake!”  the  whole  Kurth  cries: 

“King  Winter's  reign  is  past; 

His  crown  lie  yields  to  his  fairest  child, 

And  Spring  is  Queen  at  lust.” 
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SALT  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

LL  our  young  readers  know  the  value  of  that  famil- 
iar and  useful  substance,  suit,  which  enters  so  large- 
ly into  our  daily  wants,  and  is  so  essential  to  our  existence. 
Formerly  prisoners  in  Holland  were  kept  from  the  use 
of  salt;  but  this  deprivation  produced  such  terrible  dis- 
eases that  this  practice  was  abolished.  The  Mexicans,  in 
old  times,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  deprived  entire  provinces 
of  this  indispensable  commodity,  and  thus  left  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  to  rot  to  death. 

This  mineral  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  all  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
we  read  of  a covenant  of  salt.  Salt  was  procured  by  the 
Hebrews  from  the  hills  of  salt  which  lie  about  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  from  the  waters  of  that 
sea,  which  overflow  the  banks  yearly,  and  leave  a deposit 
of  salt  both  abundant  uml  good. 

Among  ancient  nations  salt  was  a symbol  of  friendship 
and  fidelity,  as  it  is  at  present  among  the  Arabs  and  oth- 
er Oriental  jyeople.  In  some  Eastern  countries,  if  a guest 
has  tasted  salt  with  his  host,  he  is  safe  from  all  enemies, 
even  although  the  person  receiving  the  salt  may  have  com- 
mitted an  injury  against  his  entertainer  himself. 

Among  the  common  people  all  over  Scotland,  a new 
house,  or  one  which  a new’  tenant  was  about  to  enter,  was 
always  sprinkled  with  salt  by  way  of  inducing  “good 
luck.”  Another  custom  of  a curious  nature  once  pre- 
vailed in  England  anti  other  countries  in  reference  to 
salt.  Men  of  rank  formerly  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
their  dependents  and  servants.  The  master  of  the  house 
and  his  relations  sat  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  floor  was 
a little  raised.  The  persons  of  greatest  consequence  wit 
next,  and  all  along  down  the  sides,  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  the  servants  were  placed  according  to  their  situ- 
ations. At  a certain  part  of  the  table  was  placed  a large 
Ralt  vat,  which  divided  the  superior  from  the  inferior  class- 
es. Sitting  above  the  salt  was  the  mark  of  a gentleman  or 
man  of  good  connections,  while  to  sit  beneath  it  showed 
a humble  shit  ion  in  society. 

Salt  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  ev- 
ery substance  on  earth,  but  the  Wald’s  of  the  sea  appear  to 
have  been  its  first  great  magazine.  It  is  found  there  dis- 
solved in  certain  proportions,  and  two  purposes  are  thus 
served,  namely,  the  preservation  of  that  vast  body  of  wa- 
ters, which  otherwise,  from  the  innumerable  objects  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  life  w'ithin  it,  would  become  an  insup- 
portable mass  of  corruption,  and  the  supplying  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  salt  we  require  in  our  food,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  sea 
(according  to  the  best  authorities)  amounts  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  billion  cubic  feet,  which,  if  piled  up,  would 
form  a mass  oue  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  as  many 
broad,  and  as  many  high,  or.  otherwise  disposed,  would 
cover  the  whole  of  Europe,  islands,  seas,  and  all,  to  the 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  about  six- 
teen thousand  feet  in  height. 

If  salt,  however,  were  only  to  la?  obtained  from  the  sea, 
the  people  who  live  on  immense  continents  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  supplying  themselves  with  it;  and  here 
you  see  how  kindly  Providence  watches  over  the  comfort 
of  human  creatures,  for  nature  has  provided  that  the  sea, 
on  leaving  those  continents,  all  of  which  were  once  over- 
spread with  it,  should  dej»osit  vast  quantities  of  salt,  sutli 
cient  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts.  In  some  places  the  salt  is  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  a glittering  crust  several  inches 
thick;  in  others,  thicker  layers  have  been  covered  over 
with  other  substances,  so  that  salt  now  requires  to  be  dug 
for  like  coal  or  any  other  mineral.  Salt  is  found  in  this 
last  shape  in  almost  every  i>urt  of  the  world ; though  in 
the  vast  empire  of  China  it  is  so  scarce  that  it  is  smuggled 
into  that  country  in  large  quantities. 


OUR  young  friends  would,  we  doubt  not,  like  to  know 
how  to  make  a sun-dial  that  will  givo  the  time  very 
accurately.  Common  sun-dials  depend  on  the  shadow  of 
a post,  which  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  affords  only  a very 
rough  idea  of  the  time.  But  the  one  we  are  going  to  tell 
them  about  will  show  the  time  as  precisely  as  a clock. 
And  it  is  quite  easy  to  make.  It  has.  in  the  first  place,  a 
face  set  up  slanting  on  a pedestal.  The  projier  slant  an- 
swers to  the  latitude  of  Die  place.  At  ami  near  New  York 
it  should  lie  about  forty  one  degrees  from  the  perpendicular, 
or  a little  more  than  half  upright.  The  face  is  di  vided  into 
hour  spaces,  just  like  the  face  of  a clock,  but  the  whole  circle 
is  not  used.  A semicircle  is  all  that  the  sun  cun  traverse, 
except  in  the  long  days  of  summer.  The  fourth  part  of  u 
circle  is  about  all  that  can  lx?  used  in  ordinary  windows. 
It  will  answer  for  the  hours  between  nine  o'clock  ami  three. 
It  is  divided  into  six  equal  parts  for  the  hour  spaces,  and 
each  of  these  is  subdivided  for  the  minutes.  If  the  radius 
of  the  circle  be  one  foot,  the  minute  spaces  will  be  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  alxmt.  the  same  as  on  the  face 
of  a watch.  The  dividing  is  easily  done  with  a pair  of 
compasses,  a ruler,  and  a sharp  lead-pencil. 

Now  we  will  explain  the  indicator.  It  is  made  of  three 
pieces— a base  and  two  uprights.  The  base  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  three  wide,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
uprights  are  of  the  same  thickness,  ami  about  seven  inches 
high.  They  are  morticed  into  the  base,  and  have  the  shape 
shown  in  the  picture.  A hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
bored  through  the  upright  at  A,  and  another  at  B.  Over 
each  of  these  holes  pieces  of  tin  are  tacked,  with  a little  hole 
in  thecentre  about  us  large  as  a pin's  bead.  When  the  sun- 
dial is  plueed  in  position,  the  sun  shines  through  these 
holes,  uml  makes  a little  bright  circle  on  the  other  upright. 
The  upper  hole,  A,  is  for  summer,  when  the  sun  is  high,  and 
the  lower  one,  B,  for  winter.  The  indicator  is  pivoted  by 
a large  screw  to  the  centre.  C.  of  the  face,  so  that  it  can  be 
turned  round  like  the  hand  of  a clock.  At  the  upper  end 
of  tin*  indicator  a little  pointer  is  fastened  directly  over  the 
scale  of  hours  and  minutes.  A needle,  or  a pin  with  the 
head  cut  off,  makes  a good  pointer. 

After  the  sun-dial  is  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  set  it  in 
its  proper  position,  which  is  so  that  when  the  pointer  Ls  at 
XII.  it  will  also  lx*  directed  exactly  south,  while  the  low- 
er end  of  the  indicator  is  to  the  north.  Then,  at  noon  by 
sun  time,  tin*  sun  will  make  its  little  bright  circle  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  upright.  A line  should  be 
drawn  up  and  down  to  show  the  middle;  then  this  line  will 
cut  the  sun  circle  equally  in  two.  To  find  out  the  time 
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before  ami  after  noon,  the  indicator  is  moved  so  that  the 
sun  circle  will  fall  on  the  same  middle  line,  and  the  point- 
er will  show  the  time.  This  sun  time  differs  somewhat 
from  clock  time.  The  difference  for  every  day  in  the  year 
is  given  by  the  almanacs,  and  very  exactly  by  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  This  difference  being:  added  or  subtracted, 
makes  known  the  true  clock  time.  Thus,  for  the  1st  of 
March,  clock  time  is  twelve  minutes  faster  than  suu  time. 
Hence  noon  by  the  sun-dial  is  just  that  much  later  than 
noon  by  the  ch>ck.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  a little 
mechanical  skill  can  make  a sun-dial,  on  the  plan  described, 
that,  when  put  in  proper  position,  will  be  more  reliable 
than  the  best  of  clocks,  and  that  will  be  found  a convenient 
means  of  setting  them  right.  But  don't  despise  the  clocks ; 
for  very  likely  you  will  have  to  resort  to  one  in  order  to 
get  the  sun-dial  in  position ; and  then,  too,  remember  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine  all  the  while,  but  is  very  fond  of 
hiding  behind  clouds. 


“Come,  youngster,"  pursued  the  old  man.  “hurry  up 
and  git  a dry  shirt  on.  What  d'ye  look  so  queer  fort— 
hain't  ye  got  nary  one  ?" 

Frank  explained  that  his  bag  and  bundle  had  “disap- 
peared somehow."  before  they  had  been  two  days  at  sea. 

“Stolen,  I reckon," growled  a sailor;  “but  'twarn't  no- 
body on  the  fo'c’stle  as  done  it,  anyhow.  It's  been  some 
o'  them  blessed  firemen — thievin'  wharf-rats  everyone!" 

“Ay,  they'tv  the  boys  for  hookin'  things,"  added  an- 
other. “ Last  v'y’ge  I made,  there  was  a fireman  we  call- 
ed Sandy,  as  I'd  seen  bangin’  around  my  sea-chest  jist 
afore  I missed  suthiu’.  So  I fixed  a fish-hook  to  the  lock, 
and  uex'  day  Mr.  Sandy  had  a precious  sore  finger  some- 
how; and  from  that  day  for'ard  we  never  called  him  noth- 
ing but  ‘Sandy  Hook*.  (A  loud  luugh  from  the  rest  ap- 
plauded the  joke.)  But  /’ll  lend  the  younker  a shirt, 
willin’." 

“And  I." 


(Begun  In  No.  IB  of  Harm  it'd  Totmo  Ptopt.r,  March  B.] 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE, 

31  ®rnc  Storn. 

BY  J.  0.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  V. 

PRANK  AND  THE  CAPTAIN. 

VUSTIN  was  still  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group, 
when  a deep  voice  made  itself  heard  from  behind. 
“Say,  mates,  ye’d  better  let  the  lad  git  on  some  dry 
duds,  ’stead  o’  fussin'  over  him  that  way;  why,  he’s  as 
wet  as  the  lee  scuppers." 

Frank  recognized  old  Herrick,  the  quartermaster,  who 
had  roused  him  from  his  nap  on  the  coil  of  rope  the  first 
night  of  the  voyage. 


FRANK  AND  OLD  HERRICK. 


“And  I." 

“ Well,  look’ee  here,  boys." said  old  Herrick,  “let's  give 
him  poor  Allen's  chest  and  kit.  //e’ll  never  need  it  more, 
poor  fellow,  and  I’ve  heerd  him  say  he’d  nary  relation 
ashore.  Seems  to  me  Frank’s  the  one  as  ought  to  have 
it:  what  say  ye  ull  t" 

All  agreed,  and  the  drowned  man's  chest  was  pulled  out 
and  rummaged.  Out  came  caps,  jackets,  trousers,  shirts, 
sea-boots.  Out  came  three  or  four  letters  and  a photo- 
graph, which  were  laid  aside  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
purser:  and  lastly,  out  came  a small,  well-thumbed  Bible 
of  old  • fashioned  look,  which  Herrick  (after  eying  it 
thoughtfully  for  a moment)  put  into  his  own  pocket. 

“ Whew!  who’d  ha'  thought  Allen  kep’  a Bible 
“I  ha  re  seen  him  spellin’  in  it,  though,  once  and  again : 
but  he  always  shet  it  up  when  anybody  cum  nigh  him." 

“ Well,  well,  ‘twarn't  it  as  brought  him  his  ill  luck,  any- 
how. Now,  young  un,  let's  set?  how  the  duds  fit  you." 
But,  as  might  have  been  exacted,  everything  was 
“miles  too  big,"  and 
Imgged  about  him  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  one  of 
the  men  remark,  with  a 
grin,  that  “ if  he  carried  so 
much  loose  canvas,  he'd 
founder  in  the  first  squall." 

“We  must  take  in  a 
reef  or  two,  then,  that's 
all,*’  said  Herrick.  “ Bear 
a hand,  my  boy,  and  we'll 
soon  turn  you  out  ship- 
shape." 

To  work  went  the  two 
amateur  tailors,  while 
Frank  seized  the  chance  of 
taking  a good  look  at  his 
new  friend.  The  old  tar 
was  certainly  well  worth 
looking  at.  Tall,  broad- 
shouldered.  active,  with  his 
brown  hard  face  framed  in 
iron-gray  hair  and  beard 
— a pleasant  twinkle  in  the 
keen  blue  eyes  that  hioked 
out  from  beneath  his  bushy 
brows,  und  a kindly  smile 
flickering  over  his  nigged 
features  ever  and  anon, 
like  sunshine  u]>on  a bare 
moor— he  looked  the  very 
model  of  one  of  those  stur- 
dy old  sea-dogs  who  held 
their  own  aguinst  Eng 
land’s  stoutest  “hearts  of 
oak"  in  the  old  days  of  76. 
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As  he  worked  on,  making  stitches  which,  though  they 
would  have  horrified  a fashionable  tailor,  were  at  least 
strong  and  durable,  he  began  to  pour  forth  a series  of 
yarns,  a tithe  of  which  would  “set  up”  any  novelist  for 
life.  Fights  with  West- Indian  pirates;  hair-breadth  es- 
capes  from  polar  icebergs;  picturesque  cruises  among  the 
Spice  Islands;  weary  days  and  nights  in  a calm  off  the 
African  coast,  on  short  allowance  of  water,  with  the  burn- 
ing sun  melting  the  very  pitch  out  of  the  seams— were 
**  reeled  otF"  in  unbroken  succession,  while  Frank  listened 
open- -mouthed,  and  more  than  once  forgot  his  tailoring 
altogether. 

But  the  stroke  of  a bell  overhead  broke  in  upon  the 
talk. 

“My  watch  on  deck,”  said  the  old  man,  springing  up 
as  nimbly  as  a boy.  “Now,  lad.  slip  on  them  togs  agin. 
Ay,  now  you  look  all  a-taunto.” 

Frank  was  indeed  improved.  His  shore  clothes,  which, 
with  grease,  coal-dust,  tar,  salt-water,  and  the  rents  made 
by  the  fight  with  Monkey,  were  (as  the  boatswain  said) 
“ not  fit  for  a 'spectable  scarecrow  to  wear  of  a Sunday,” 
were  exchanged  for  a blue  flannel  shirt  and  a pair  of 
trim  white  canvas  trousers.  A neat  black  silk  handker- 
chief was  knotted  around  his  neck,  and  his  battered  “stiff- 
rim”  replaced  by  a jaunty  sailor  cap. 

“Hello,  youngster!  the  cap'n  wants  yer,”  shouted  a 
sailor,  as  Frank  appeared  on  deck. 

“You're  in  luck,  my  boy,"  said  Herrick.  “Keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  but  don’t  speuk  unless  you’re  spoken  to. 
and  then  say  as  little  as  you  can.” 

On  entering  the  captain's  room  Frank  found  the  latter 
busied  in  “pricking  out"  the  ship’s  course  on  the  chart, 
ami  was  thus  able  to  survey  him  at  leisure.  Captain 
Gray's  plain  black  suit  and  standing  collar,  his  grayish- 
brown  hair,  close-cut  whiskers,  and  mild  expression,  made 
him  look  more  like  a preacher  than  like  one  who  had  led 
a forlorn  hope  over  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  had 
captured,  single-handed,  the  ringleader  of  a dangerous 
mutiny  in  the  West  Indies.  This  mutiny,  however,  had 
occurred  aboard  another  vessel,  for  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  ever  been  heard  of  on  his  own.  The  crew  “froze  to 
him"  in  all  he  did  or  said;  and  any  “ sea-lawyer"  who 
tried  to  breed  a disturbance  soon  found  the  Arizona  too 
hot  for  him. 

“Talk  'bout  the  officers  as  ye  like,”  was  the  constant 
saying  on  the  forecastle,  “but  nary  word  agin  the  old 
‘deacon/” 

For,  strange  to  say.  Captain  Gray  wan  a deacon  when 
ashore,  and  not  a few  of  his  best  hands  were  members  of 
the  old  white  church  at  home  in  Nantucket. 

His  room  was  like  himself — simple,  but  perfectly  order- 
ly. A neat  IkhI.  with  snow-white  coverlet  and  pillow; 
a little  cupboard  beside  it,  containing  a pitcher  and  wash- 
basin ; a Bible  in  a neat  woodeu  rack  on  a small  table;  a 
rifle,  cutlass,  and  two  revolvers,  all  bright  and  clean, 
hanging  on  the  wall  above  it;  a cabinet  of  books,  mostly 
works  of  travel  and  navigation ; several  chairs,  on  one  of 
which  lay  the  captain's  coat  and  cap;  and  a curtain  along 
the  -wall,  above  which  appeared  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing hung  on  pegs. 

Presently  the  captain  looked  up,  and  after  “ figuring” 
a moment  on  a slip  of  pajier,  touched  a bell.  Instantly  a 
panel  flew  open,  and  a hoarse  voice  shouted,  “Ay,  ay, 
sir!" 

“ How’s  her  head  now,  quartermaster  f” 

“S.E.  by  S.,  sir.” 

“ All  right;  keep  her  so.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir;”  and  the  panel  closed  again. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  captain  ap|M»aml  to  become 
aware  of  Frank’s  presence,  and  bending  forward,  fixed 
upon  him  a look  that  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul.  It 
was  a proverb  with  the  crew  of  the  Arizona  that  "no 
rogue  could  ever  face  the  old  man's  eye;*’  and  although 


' TIIK  CAPTAIN'S  ROOM. 


he  was  never  known  to  utter  an  oath  or  unseemly  word, 
his  very  glance  had  more  effect  than  any  amount  of  blus- 
ter and  bullying. 

“8o  you're  the  boy  who  oiled  the  outboard  bearing  to- 
day ? I hear  you’ve  been  fighting  with  Monkey.  We 
won’t  say  any  more  about  that  now,  but  don't  let  it  hap- 
pen again.  Can  you  read  and  write  t” 

“Yes.  sir.” 

“ Is  this  your  handwriting  on  the  ship's  articles,  and 
in  the  store-room  account-book  ?”  n. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Have  you  studied  arithmetic  t Well,  then,  work  me 
out  this  example/’ 

Austin  obeyed. 

“Right, "said  the  captain,  glancing  at  the  result.  “Aft- 
er this,  Mr.  Hurst  (the  chief  engineer]  will  put  you  in  the 
place  of  the  oiler  who  was  lost  this  morning.  The  fifty 
dollars  reward  is  in  the  purser's  hands,  where  I advise 
you  to  leave  it  till  you  really  need  it.  You  may  go  now. 
Goodnight." 

“What!  couldn’t  they  make  ye  nothin'  better'll  a 
kettle  - iler  t"  growled  old  Herrick,  on  hearing  the  re- 
sult of  the  interview;  for,  like  a true  sailor  of  the  old 
school,  he  abominated  everything  connected  with  "that 
’ere  new-fangled  steam.”  “A  nailor'H  what  you're  cut 
out  for,  and  a sailor’s  what  every  man  ought  to  be  as 
can.  Howsomdevcr,  there’s  no  fear  but  you'll  git  on 
well  enough  with  the  old  man;  for  he’s  a good  feller,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  We  shipped  together  for  our  first 
v’y'ge,  him  and  me,  when  we  were  no  bigger'n  you  are; 
and  if  we  ever  part  comp’ny  agin,  'twou’t  be  my  fault, 
anyhow.” 

[to  bk  coxrunrm]  & 
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HOUSEHOLD  PETS. 


VN  amusing  story  is  told  of  a modern  puss  which  sailed 
across  the  seas.  A Polynesian  missionary  took  a cat 
with  him  to  the  island  of  Raratonga,  but  Puss,  not  liking 
her  new  abode,  lied  to  the  mountains.  One  of  the  new  con- 
verts, u priest  who  had  destroyed  his  idol,  was  one  night 
sleeping  on  his  mat,  when  his  wife,  who  sat  watching  be- 
side him,  was  terribly  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  two  small  I 
tires  gleaming  in  the  doorway,  and  by  the  sound  of  a plain-  j 


tive  and  mysterious  voice.  Her  blood  curdling  with  fear. 


she  awoke  her  husband,  with  wifely  reproaches  on  his 
folly  in  having  burned  his  god,  who  was  now  come  to  lx-  I 


avenged  on  them. 


The  husluind,  opening  his  eyes,  saw  the  same  glaring  j 
lamps,  heard  the  same  dismal  sound,  and,  in  an  agony  of 
fright,  began  to  recite  the  alphabet,  by  way  of  ail  incanta-  ' 
tion  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  cut  on  hearing 


the  loud  voices  felt  as  much  alarm  as  she  had  caused,  and  , 


fled  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the  worthy  pair  much  re-  j 
lieved. 


A short  while  afterwurd  Puss  took  up  her  quarters  in  a 
retired  temple,  where  her  “mews"  struck  terror  into  the  ! 
breasts  of  the  priest  and  worshippers  who  came  with  offer-  ! 
ings  to  the  gods.  They  fled  in  all  directions,  shouting. 
“A  monster  from  the  deep!  a monster  from  the  deep!"  • 
to  return  with  a large  body  of  their  companions  in  full 
war  array,  with  spears,  clubs,  and  shields,  ami  faces  black- 
ened with  charcoal.  The  cat,  however,  was  too  nimble 
for  them,  and  escaped  through  the  midst  of  their  ranks, 
sending  these  brave  warriors  flying  in  every  direction. 

That  night,  however.  Puss,  tired  of  her  lonely  life,  fool- 
ishly entered  a native  hut,  and  creeping  beneath  the  cover- 
let under  which  the  whole  family  were  lying,  fell  asleep. 
Her  purring  awoke  the  owner  of  the  hut.  who  pr»x*uml 
the  help  of  some  other  models  of  valor,  and  with  their  as- 
sistance murdered  poor  Pussy  in  her  tranquil  and  confid-  ; 
ing  slumbers. 

But  cats,  though  thus  at  first  misunderstood,  were  aft- 
erward welcomed  in  Rarotonga,  which  was  devastated  with  : 
a plague  of  rats.  The  missionaries  imported  a cargo  con-  I 
sisting  of  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cats. 

A youthful  clerk  who  was  once  appointed  to  make  out 
an  invoice  of  shipments  on  a Mississippi  steamer,  was  per- 
plexed by  the  item  of  “ Four  boxes  of  tom-cats."  On  in-  | 
quiry,  the  mystery  was  solved.  “Why,"  said  the  indig-  J 
nant  sutler,  “that  means  four  boxes  of  tomato  catsup.  \ 
Don't  you  understand  abbreviations  f” 

An  amusing  reason  is  given  for  cats  washing  their  faces  j 
after  a meal.  A cat  caught  a sparrow,  and  was  about  to  ' 
devour  it.  but  the  sparrow  said, 

“ No  gentleman  eats  till  lie  has  first  washed  his  face.” 
The  cat,  struck  with  this  remark,  set  the  sparrow  down, 
and  began  to  wash  his  face,  on  which  the  sparrow  flew 
away.  This  vexed  Pus^y  extremely,  and  he  said, 

“As  long  as  I live  I will  eat  first,  and  wash  my  face 
afterward.’' 

Which  all  cats  do  even  to  this  day. 

Here  is  another  eat  and  sparrow  fable : 

“ I wonder,”  said  a sparrow,  “what  the  eagles  are  about,  j 
that,  they  don't  fly  away  with  the  cats  i And  now  I think 
of  it,  a civil  question  can  not  give  offense.”  So  the  spar-  i 
row  finished  her  breakfast,  went  to  the  eagle,  and  said: 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I see  you  and  your  race  fly  ' 
away  with  the  birds  and  the  lambs,  that  do  no  harm.  But 
there  is  not  a creature  so  malignant  as  a cat;  she  prowls 
about  our  nests,  eats  up  our  young,  and  bites  off  our  own 
heads.  She  feeds  so  daintily  that  she  must  lx  herself  good  J 
eating.  Why  do  you  not  feed  upon  a cat  ?” 

“Ah!”  said  the  eagle,  “ there  is  sense  in  your  question,  ; 
I had  a worm  here  this  morning,  asking  me  why  I did  not 
breakfast,  upon  sparrows.  Do  I see  a morsel  of  worm's 
skin  on  your  beak,  my  child  ?” 


The  sparrow  cleaned  his  bill  upon  his  bosom,  and  said. 
“ I should  like  to  see  the  worm  that  made  that  complaint.” 
“ Come  forward,  worm,"  the  eagle  said.  But  when  the 
worm  appeared,  the  sparrow  snap|xd  him  lip  and  ate  him, 
after  which  lie  went  on  with  his  argument  against  the 
cats. 

HOW  HE  BROUGHT  1IJS  ENGINE  DOWN. 

BY  CHARLES  BARXARU 

IT  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  whole  line. 

A rouge  of  high  hills  lay  directly  north  and  south,  and 
the  railroad  ran  nearly  east  and  west ; that  is,  the  sta- 
tions on  each  side  of  the  range  of  hills  lay  east  and  west, 
but  to  cross  the  range  the  road  wound  about  in  the  most 
complicated  and  curious  fashion.  At  the  summit  of  the 
range,  where  the  line  crossed,  there  was  a water  tank,  and 
a cross-over  switch,  and  a house  for  the  line-man,  This 
place  was  eight  miles  from  the  station,  on  the  east  side,  as 
the  crow  flies;  by  rail  it  was  seventeen  miles,  a steady 
up  grade  all  the  way.  All  the  west-bound  trains  had  to 
have  help  in  getting  over  this  seventeen-mile  grade,  and 
for  this  service  there  were  several  pushing-engines  kept 
there  to  go  behind  the  trains,  and  help  them  up  the  grade. 
When  the  top  of  the  grade  was  reached,  the  trains  went 
on.  for  there  were  no  passengers  to  lx*  taken  or  left  there. 
The  line-man's  house  was  the  only  house  within  five  miles, 
and  all  the  rugged  hills  round  about  were  covered  with 
deep  woods.  The  pushing-engines  that  came  up  the  grade 
usually  stopped  for  a moment  or  two  for  water,  took  the 
cross-over  switch,  and  ran  back  on  the  down  track  with- 
out using  steam,  as  it  was  down  grade  all  the  way.  Of 
course  all  east-bound  traius.  both  freight  and  passenger, 
came  down  without  help,  and.  in  fact,  without  using  steam, 
except  to  get  a g<x>d  start  at  the  top. 

One  day  a long  freight  train  moving  west  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  grade,  and  took  on  an  extra  engine  to  help 
it  up  the  hill.  This  extra  engine  stood  on  a siding,  and 
when  the  freight  had  passed,  it  drew  out  on  the  main 
line,  and  t<x>k  its  place  behind  the  train.  It  was  not 
coupled  to  the  train,  as  its  duty  was  merely  to  push  be- 
hind. There  were  about  thirty-live  cars  in  the  train, 
chiefly  empty  grain  cars  going  west,  and  with  a “ca- 
boose” behind.  There  were  half  a dozen  brakemen  and 
the  conductor  scattered  along  the  train  on  top  of  the  cars. 
All  these  points  you  must  remember,  to  understand  what 
happened  soon  after. 

The  line  for  the  seventeen  miles  up  the  grade  is  very 
crooked,  with  several  high  embankments  and  very  sharp 
turns.  Not  a nice  bit  of  road  for  a fast  run  with  a heavy 
train.  Nearly  all  the  distance  is  through  thick  woods,  so 
that  the  brave  engineer's  deeds  were  not  seen  by  any  one 
save  the  few  men  who  were  on  the  train,  and  in  the  great- 
est peril. 

The  two  engines  and  long  line  of  cars  crept  slowly  up 
the  grade,  and  without  accident,  till  almost  at  the  top. 
The  forward  engine  reached  the  top,  and  kept  straight  on ; 
there  was  no  need  to  stop;  and  when  Die  train  fairly 
passed  the  summit,  and  began  to  descend  the  grade  on 
the  western  side  of  the  hills,  the  pushing-engine  merely 
stopped,  and  was  left  behind.  Just  then  something  very 
singular  happened.  The  engineer  reversed  his  engine, 
and  started  to  run  back  to  the  cross-over  switch  that  was 
just  below.  He  intended  to  take  the  down  track,  and  re- 
turn to  the  station,  seventeen  miles  below.  Tbe  station- 
master  was  at  the  Bwiteh,  and  had  already  opened  it. 
Suddenly  the  fireman  gave  a ery,  and  the  engineer  look- 
ed out  his  forward  window  to  see  what  had  happened. 
The  train  was  still  in  sight  up  the  line,  but  it  was  moving 
down  instead  of  up.  It  had  broken  apart,  A coupling 
had  given  way,  and  some  of  the  cars  were  rolling  down 
the  grade  right  on  to  his  engine.  He  could  see  the  men 
on  top  waving  their  hands  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
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The  freight-cars  had  broken  loose,  and  were  running  i 
away.  The  men  on  top  couhl  not  stop  them. 

Where  would  it  end  ? Where  would  the  cars  go  ? \ 
Would  they  ever  reach  the  bottom  of  the  long  grade  i 
without  jumping  the  rails  at  some  sharp  curve,  only  to 
plunge  into  the  woods  down  some  lofty  embankment  ? 
No  time  to  think  about  that.  The  tiling  to  do  wus  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  prevent  the  runaway  train  from 
dashing  into  the  engine.  He  whistled  to  the  station- 
master  to  close  the  switch,  and  give  him  the  clear  line. 
He  must  run  away  from  the  runaway  train.  He  put  on 
steam,  and  started  down  the  grade.  The  station-master 
seemed  to  understand  what  had  happened,  and  promptly  ' 
closed  the  switch.  Faster  and  faster  rolled  the  cars,  and  j 
the  engine  shot  ahead  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Now  for  a race  for  life  and  death.  If  he  kept  ahead,  he  I 
was  safe — safe  from  collision,  but  not  from  running  off  i 
the  line  at  the  terrible  curves  below.  On  and  on  the  en-  1 
gine  Hew.  down  and  down  through  the  woods,  till  the 
trees  seemed  to  whirl  past  in  a dizzy  dance.  Faster  and 
faster  came  the  train  gaining  speed  at  every  rail.  How 
the  woods  roared  with  the  rush  of  the  runaway  cars, 
and  the  engine  Hying  on  before!  The  cars  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  men  on  top  sat  down,  as  if  calmly 
waiting  their  dreadful  fate.  They  swept  round  a curve, 
and  tile  engineer  had  a chance  to  look  buck  up  the  line, 
and  saw  to  his  dismay  that  there  were  more  cars  behind.  | 
A second  and  shorter  train  was  fast  following  the  first.  ! 
The  train  had  evidently  broken  into  three  parts,  and  two 
of  the  parte,  one  of  eighteen  cars,  and  one  of  nine  curs, 
were  tearing  down  the  grade  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  a killing  pace,  and  growing  worse  every  second.  It 
was  sure  death  to  all  to  keep  it  up  much  longer.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  save  engine,  men,  and  cars. 

The  engine  was  using  steam,  and  kept  ahead  of  the 
cars;  but  it  could  not  do  so  much  longer.  What  if  he 
let  them  gain  on  him,  and  then  time  the  speed  till  they 
collided  ? It  was  a desperate  experiment,  but  he  would 
try  it.  Slowly  and  very  carefully  he  took  off  the  steam, 
and  ran  slower.  In  a moment  he  had  the  speeds  just  alike. 
Then  lie  made  the  pace  of  the  engine  a little  less,  and  a little 
less,  while  the  roaring  and  swaying  train  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Both  were  still  Hying  down  the  grade  at  a fearful 
pace.  The  men  on  the  cars  watched  the  engine  sharply. 
They  saw  what  the  engineer  meant  to  do.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  would  save  their  lives — provided  he  could  let  the  cars 
strike  the  engine,  could  hitch  on,  and  then  pull  ahead  be- 
fore the  train  behind  smashed  into  them  from  the  rear.  On 
and  on  Hew  train  and  engine.  Slowly  they  drew  nearer,  ! 
and  at  last  they  butn)>ed  with  a gentle  jar.  The  fireman 
was  on  the  pilot  all  ready  to  couple  on.  He  dropped  the 
pin  in  the  coupling,  and  the  men  on  the  car  gave  a ringing 
cheer  that  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  train;  and  the 
engineer  opened  the  throttle  wide,  and  away  they  dashed 
down  the  grade,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  train  behind. 

The  men  wanted  to  climb  down  on  the  engine  to  shake 
hands  with  the  engineer,  hut  he  motioned  them  back.  The 
danger  was  not  over.  One  of  the  men  stood  on  top  of  the  . 
caboose,  with  his  back  to  the  engine  and  his  arms  extend-  | 
ed.  One  of  the  others  held  him  up,  for  the  cars  swayed  j 
frightfully  in  the  terrible  pace  they  were  going.  He 
watched  the  train  following  behind,  and  with  his  hands 
made  motions  to  the  engineer  to  run  slower  and  slower, 
till,  with  a crash,  the  two  parte  of  the  train  came  together. 
This  feat  was  not  so  successful  as  the  lirst,  as  the  engineer 
could  not  see  the  rear  cars.  * The  engine  was  reversed, 
and  the  brakes  put  on,  and  they  came  to  a stop— not  a 
wheel  off  the  metals,  and  not  a man  hurt.  Two  of  the 
cars  badly  smashed,  hut  that  was  all.  What  had  threat- 
ened to  be  a fearful  disaster,  with  a loss  of  men,  engine, 
and  cars,  was  only  a slight  splintering  of  two  cars  that 
the  carpenters  could  repair  in  a day.  They  had  a general 
shaking  of  hands  alone  there  in  the  woods  over  the  en- 


gineer's splendid  feat;  and  for  months  it  was  told  to  listen- 
ing men  in  every  flag  station  and  freight-house  along  the 
line  how  the  brave  and  cool  engineer  brought  his  engine 
down  the  seventeen-mile  grade. 


AN  OFFICER’S  DOG. 

BY  BOB  TIIORNBt'HOII. 

Fort  Omaoa,  March  I,  1880. 

I AM  eight  years  old,  and  I have  a Gordon  setter — liver  and 
white— just  as  old  as  1 am.  His  name  is  Paul.  He  was  bom 
in  Tennessee,  and  given  to  my  papa  as  a puppy,  and  soon  learned 
to  Ik*  a good  retriever,  to  carry  newspapers  and  bundles,  and  to 
bring  papa's  slippers  to  him. 

When  I was  old  enough  to  crawl,  he  would  watch  to  see  that 
I did  not  get  hurt,  and  if  I got  too  near  a flight  of  steps,  he  would 
stand  hetweeu  me  and  them,  and  pull  my  dress  to  get  me  uway. 
It  I went  to  crawl  under  him,  he  would  lie  down,  ami  over  him, 
he  would  stand  up,  and  so  guarded  me  safo  till  my  nurse  came, 
and  she  often  found  me  asleep  with  tuy  head  on  Paul's  back, 
who  kept  still  till  I waked  np. 

At  Fort  Foote,  Maryland,  Paul  became  nn  excellent  hunter, 
nml  was  out  with  my  papa  nearly  every  day,  bringing  home 
plenty  of  quail  and  other  game.  He  was  a happy  dog,  taking 
great  interest  in  garrison  life,  always  attending  retreat  and  tattoo 
with  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  even  going  the  rounds  with  him 
on  his  tour  of  inspection  after  midnight.  Nu  weather  was  too 
bad  for  Paul,  who  knew-  every  note  of  the  bugle,  aud  was  always 
on  hand  at  the  proper  “call.” 

When  we  went  to  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  Paul  staid  behind  for 
cooler  weather;  then  he  wus  sent  around  by  sea  from  New  York. 
He  landed  at  Point  Isabel,  and  came  over  by  rail  to  Brownsville, 
where  my  papa  met  him  early  one  morning.  Paul  barked  a wel- 
come at  once,  and  was  wild  with  joy  when  pupa  released  him 
from  the  box  in  which  he  had  travelled,  uml  let  him  run  after 
him  out  to  onr  quarters.  I was  still  asleep,  but  Paul  knew  I 
must  be  near,  so  he  rati  all  over  the  bouse  till  he  found  my  bed, 
when  be  jumped  in,  and  lay  down  beside  me ; it  woke  me  up, 
and  we  bad  a tine  meeting,  after  six  months'  separation. 

When  I went  out  to  ride  on  my  Mexican  pony — (ieueral  Rob- 
ertson— with  onr  boy  Floreutio,  then  Paul,  and  then  Billy  (my 
goat.),  we  made  quite  a procession.  Paul  always  looked  so  dig- 
nified, and  never  noticed  one  of  Billy's  tricks,  who  prauced 
along,  Imttiug  him  in  the  funniest  way, and  trying  to  attract  his 
attention. 

Poor  Paul’s  misfortunes  begau  in  Texas,  where  a large  black 
dog  bit  him  through  the  shoulder,  causing  a lameness  that  has 
never  left  him,  and  making  him  hate  all  black  dugs. 

After  I went  North,  Paul  went  with  my  papa  all  over  Texas, 
from  one  fort  to  another,  and  always  rode  in  his  ambulance, 
which  he  would  leave  for  no  ono  bnt  him.  At  one  of  the  upper 
posts  he  once  followed  a deserter — who  hail  fed  him — and  to 
avoid  suspicion,  the  man  put.  Paul  down  a deep  hole,  and  left 
him.  After  searching  some  time,  my  pupa  at  last  found  him; 
bnt  he  was  almost  starved,  as  he  had  had  nothing  to  cat  for 
sevrral  days. 

Paul  next  went  with  tis  to  Omaha,  where  he  suffered  from  the 
great  change  of  climate,  and  was  too  luinu  for  much  limiting. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  our  two  other  dogs,  Tom  and  Bill,  aud 
would  not  let  them  come  near  my  sister,  brother,  or  me. 

Then  we  went,  to  Fort  Steele,  Wyoming,  w hen*  he  linnted  a 
little,  and  played  with  me  a great  deal.  The  high  aud  dry7  air 
did  him  good.  He  was  very  fond  of  my  little  brother  George — 
our  “Centennial  baby,*  whose  birthday  was  the  29d  of  February. 
When  George  and  I got  the  scarlet  fever,  Paul  would  visit  both 
onr  rooms,  and  look  so  sorry  for  us.  After  Georgie  “ fell  asleep,'' 
Paul  would  trot  off  every  day,  alone,  to  the  cemetery,  and  lie 
down  by  his  “ resting-place”  awhile,  then  get  np  and  walk  home 
again,  his  mind  satisfied. 

Paul  has  always  been  an  “officer’s  dog,”  and  never  visited  the 
hamicks  at  any  post,  and  will  not,  follow  soldiers,  except  the  one 
who  feeds  him.  He  dislikes  citizens,  and  any  stranger  not  in 
uniform  arouses  his  suspicions  at  once,  and  he  watches  him 
closely  till  satisfied  he  is  a friend  of  ours;  but  did  ho  wear 
uniform,  it  would  Ik*  all  right  at-  first. 

Paul  is  now  at  Fort  Omaha  on  the  “retired  list,”  and  valued 
for  “ the  good  he  ht m done.”  He  is  getting  as  fat  as  a seal,  and 
has  the  gout— my  sister  says  the  go-on  t.  But  he’s  a good  old 
fellow.  My  grandpa  takes  Hakpkic’h  Youno  PEOPLE  for  me,  and 
I like  it  so  much  I thought  I would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  dog. 
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TIIE  HOBBY  HORSE 
REGIMENT. 

IITHEN  the  Thirty 
▼ T Years'  War  was 
finally  brought  to  a ter- 
uiination  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  Westphalia, 
which  was  concluded  at 
Nuremlcerg  in  1500,  the 
authorities  of  that  plucc 
ordered  in  commemo- 
ration public  rejoicings 
of  various  kinds — ban- 
quets, kills,  Hre-works. 
etc.  But  among  all 
these  public  diversions, 
none  was  more  distin- 
guished for  singularity 
and  originality,  and 
perhaps  childish  sim- 
plicity, than  the  proces- 
sion of  lads  and  boys  on 
sticks  or  hobby-horses. 
Thus  mounted,  they 
rode.  regularly  di- 
vided into  companies, 
through  the  streets,  and 
halted  before  the  hotel 
of  the  Red  Horse,  where 
was  staying  the  Im- 
perial Commissioner, 
Due  D’Amali. 

The  Duke  was  so 
pleased  with  the  novel 
cavalcade  that  he  re- 
quested a repetition  of 
the  same  procession  at 
an  early  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  which 
they  performed  in  much 
larger  numbers.  On 
arriving  before  his  ho- 
tel, the  Duke  distrib- 
uted amongst  them 
small  square  silver 
medals  which  he  had  in 
the  interval  caused  to 
be  struck.  The  coin  rep- 
resented on  the  obverse 
a boy  on  a hobby-horse 
with  whip  in  hand,  and 
the  year  1560  was  in- 
scribed in  the  centre, 
while  the  reverse  rep- 
resented the  double 
eagle  and  armorial 
liearings  of  Austria, 
with  the  inscription, 
* ‘ Vi  vat  Ferdinaudus 
III.,  Rom.  Imp.  vivatt” 

THE  LITTLE  SWISS 
MAN. 


aJ  '«  \ \\\ ' 

tiV 

fTlHERE  was  once  a 
L little  Swiss  man 

who  had  a mind  and  will  of  his  own.  lie  was  one  inch  high, 
and  carved  out  of  wood  l>y  the  busy  people  of  Brienz,  in  the 
long  cold  winter  season.  Perhaps  the  hit  of  wood  out  of  which 
he  was  cut  was  unusually  hard,  and  even  knotted;  Imt  certain- 
ly he  hiul  more  character  than  his  companions,  the  pretty  birds 
perched  on  boxes,  the  deer  and  chamois  supporting  vase?.,  ami 


TOE  nOBBY-nOR>E  & 

all  the  trinkets  made  in  that  town,  where  the  wooden  Imu** 
with  projecting  roofs,  and  balconies  filled  with  Howers,  on  -*1 
Imrder  of  Like  Brienz,  are  precisely  like  the  tiny  toy  inaiuu1"  4 
ill  shop  windows. 

When  he  was  finished,  the  little  Swiss  man  was  very  pn"" 
of  himself.  He  wore  gaiters,  a jacket,  a broad  straw  hat  — aU 
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ext  ox  the  march. 

► wood — and  carried  a m i l on  his  fork  ;•>  if  JuM  .*« Ii« >ut  t- 
linih  a mountain,  laden  with  butter.  «•!»••••-.#•.  nr  win** 

The  contents  of  tin*  workshop  «to*  siuttm-d  iik<*  a Imndful 
f leave*  in  the  wind.  The  chamois  were  sent  to  Paris  and  ! 
ondon,  the  little  bird*  on  the  foxes  journeyed  as  far  as  Russia 
ad  America,  with  the  luggage  of  travellers. 


“I  am  sure  to  be 
much  admired  wherev- 
er I go,"  said  the  little 
Swiss  man,  with  a smile, 
which  was  none  the 
less  conceited  because 
it  was  a wooden  one. 

Soon  he  found  him- 
self in  the  window  of  a 
shop  at  Geneva,  and  he 
was  not  immediately 
bought,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise. However,  he 
was  in  very  good  com- 
pany, although  he  took 
upon  himself  to  look 
down  on  his  compan- 
ions, and  he  only  an 
inch  high! 

The  shop  was  located 
on  the  Rue  du  Rhone, 
but  the  small  window 
where  the  toys  were 
exposed  opened  on  the 
war.  The  river  Rhone, 
of  a beautiful  color,  as 
pure  as  ice,  quitting 
the  Lake  Leman  above, 
swept  down  under  the 
bridges  past  this  win- 
dow. dividing  the  city 
of  Geneva.  Had  the 
little  Swiss  man  pos- 
sessed any  eyes  except 
for  his  own  importance, 
he  would  have  found 
the  view  from  his  shelf 
interesting.  On  the 
right  the  Isle  Rousseau 
was  visible,  where  the 
ducks  and  swans  live; 
opposite,  a foot-bridge 
crossed  the  rushing 
Rhone  ; and  below 
were  the  tall  old  houses 
of  the  island,  with 
plants  in  the  windows, 
terminating  in  a clock 
tower.  Along  the  riv- 
er margin  the  Geneva 
washer  - women  toi  led 
all  day,  not  like  those 
of  America,  scrubbing 
at  a steaming  wash-tub, 
hut  under  long  sheds 
which  appeared  to  float 
on  the  surfuce  of  the 
stream,  and  dipping 
their  linen  in  the  flow- 
ing water. 

The  little  Swiss  man 
could  not  understand 
why  he  was  not  fought 
immediately.  To  be 
sure*,  the  next  shop  dis- 
played sparkling  heaps 
of  crystal,  veined  agate, 
ami  now  yet  he  found  himself  Istter  than  all.  Children 
I'-"1'"!  1 t "i*i  - t li«*  |i:i  i n and  la  ui:  Ini  I with  delight,  pointing  out 
dill* nut  objects.  Our  hem  took  all  this  admiration  to  himself 
as  his  due.  On  the  same  shelf  was  a goose,  wearing  top-boots, 
the  L Ister  of  a tourist,  a fog  fastened  over  bis  shoulder  with  a 
strap,  and  an  eyeglass.  Here  were  to  be  found  also  a fat  little 
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boy  in  India  rubber,  from  Nuremberg;  a beautiful  paste-  I 
board  theatre,  with  a lady  of  blue  paper  advancing  from 
a side  scene;  tiny  Swiss  houses  in  boxes;  two  rope-dancers  ! 
hanging  over  their  cord;  balls  and  tops.  The  shelf  be-  j 
low  held  the  most  tempting  dishes,  representing  cakes  j 
and  dessert,  in  china,  ever  placed  on  the  table  of  a doll- 
house; wax  babies  rocking  in  cradles;  tiny  lumps;  sewing- 
inachines;  miniature  goats  and  cows. 

The  little  Swiss  man  observed  especially  a large  boar 
of  Berne,  wearing  a cotton  night-cap  with  a red  tassel,  j 
and  a white  shirt  collar,  who  carried  a band-organ,  and  a 
good  St.  Bernard  dog,  with  the  flask  suspended  about  his  , 
throat,  ready  to  help  the  poor  wanderers  lost  in  the  snow,  j 
Beyond  was  an  interesting  company  of  monkeys  on  a ; 
music-box,  some  playing  harps,  others  scraping  violins  in  j 
obedience  to  the  head  monkey,  who  stood  in  the  attitude 
of  a leader  of  the  orchestra,  wearing  a black  coat  with 
long  tails.  The  vain  little  Swiss  man  fancied  the  passers- 
by  paused  only  to  admire  him. 

Night  came,  and  the  master  of  the  shop  closed  the  door, 
placed  shutters  liefore  the  show-cases,  and  seated  himself 
at  his  desk.  The  little  window  in  the  rear  was  still  un- 
covered, and  revealed  the  light  on  the  tle.sk  where  the 
master  wrote.  He  heard  the  scratching  of  his  pen  on  the 
paper,  and  the  patter  of  rain-drops  outside,  for  the  night 
was  stormy.  There  was  another  sound  in  the  shop,  softer 
than  fall  of  the  rain,  and  finer  than  chirp  of  a cricket,  or 
humming  sound  of  a mosquito;  the  toys  in  the  window 
were  talking  together. 

“ I have  been  here  for  a month,  and  everybody  says  I 
am  too  dear  at  five  francs,”  said  the  goose  in  top-boots. 

“How  could  you  expect  to  sell,  when  1 am  in  the  same 
window?”  growled  the  bear. 

“What,  do  you  say  ?”  cackled  the  goose,  indignantly. 

“He  is  only  a bear,"  said  one  of  the  rope-dancers,  cut- 
ting a caper. 

“ Do  you  know  who  I am  ?”  retorted  the  bear,  with  dig- 
nity. “I  am  the  Bear  of  Berne.  You  will  find  me  on  | 
the  shield  of  the  city,  and  kept  in  a pit  by  the  citizens  to 
this  day.” 

“What  Is  the  use  of  boasting  1"  interposed  the  St.  Ber- 
nard dog,  pettishly.  “The  bears  of  Berne  live  in  idle- 
ness; they  walk  about  in  a pit  all  day,  or  stand  on  their 
hind-legs  begging  for  nuts.  A St.  Bernard  dog  is  better 
employed,  I should  hope.  We  save  the  travellers  in  the 
snow  who  lose  their  way  on  the  great  St.  Bernard  mount-  . 
ain.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  dog  Barry,  who  saved  fifteen 
lives,  look  for  him  in  the  Berne  Museum,  stuffed,  and 
kept  in  a glass  case. 

The  bear  was  very  cross  at  this  reply.  He  pulled  his 
cotton  night-cap  over  his  right  eye,  which  gave  him  a 
very  savage  appearance,  and  turned  the  handlo  of  his  { 
organ  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it. 

“I  am  not  Swiss;  I am  a German,”  said  the  Nuremberg 
fat  boy,  puffing  out  his  India  rubber  cheeks. 

“ Hear  him!”  cried  the  lady  made  of  blue  paper,  on  the 
stage  of  the  little  theatre — “ hear  the  rubber  boy  boast  of 
being  a German,  when  there  are  French  toys  about!” 

At  this  all  the  little  babies  made  of  pink  wax,  in  the 
cradles,  laughed ; and  even  the  goats  shook  their  heads, 
because  they  came  from  the  Savoy  side  of  Lake  Geneva, 
which  made  them  very  French  in  their  feelings. 

“ If  somebody  would  wind  us  up,  we  would  play,”  said 
the  monkeys. 

The  little  Swiss  man  listened. 

“ 1 shall  not  stay  in  the  shop  window  a month,”  he  said. 

His  neighbors  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise.  On  the  ' 
wall  was  placed  a card,  and  on  it  was  grouped  a bunch  of 
ttowers  like  white  velvet. 

“See,  we  are  above  the  rest  of  you;  we  are  the  Edel- 
weiss,” said  these  flowers.  “We  grow  high  up  on  the 
mountains,  and  as  we  can  only  bloom  in  such  a pure  air, 
a poet  has  compared  us  with  Gratitude.” 


At  this  moment  something  happened.  A boy  pressed 
his  face  against  the  pane,  and  stared  at  the  toys.  Crack ! 
— a stone  hit  the  glass,  und  the  boy  ran  away.  The  wind 
and  the  rain  swooped  in  together,  upsetting  the  theatre, 
and  knocking  the  dolls  about.  The  master  hastened  to 
close  the  shutter. 

The  little  Swiss  man  had  fallen  outside. 

In  the  morning  a porter  passing  by  kicked  the  tiny  bit 
of  wood  toward  the  parapet,  and  the  next  comer  sent  it 
spinning  into  the  river. 

“ Pride  goes  before  a fall,”  said  the  8t  Bernard  dog. 

“Why  did  he  feel  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  us?”  in- 
quired the  goose. 

“It  was  all  in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  "said  the  leading 
monkey. 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  joins  the  Arve,  and  the  two 
rivers  remain  distinct  for  a long  while — the  Rhone  like  a 
green  ribbon,  and  the  Arve  whitened  by  glacier  torrents. 
Here  a |>oor  boy  was  fishing.  What  he  caught  was  the 
little  Swiss  man,  bobbing  along  on  the  stream,  and  he  took 
this  prize  to  the  stone  cottage,  his  home. 

“ 1 am  glad  to  be  out  of  the  water,”  thought  our  wooden 
hero.  “All  the  same,  I wish  I was  back  in  the  shop 
window.  Ah ! I did  not  know  gratitude,  us  the  Edelweiss 
said.” 


THE  CANARY'S  MUSIC  LESSON. 

“ Now  teach  me  your  song,  Canary,”  said  Mauil  with  tlio  roguish 
eyes, 

“And  when  father  comes  home  with  mother,  Til  give  them 
such  a huqtri.se; 

They’ll  think  I am  yon,  Canary,  and  wonder  what,  net  you  free. 
And  nearly  die  u-luughing,  when  they  find  it  i»  only  me. 
Teach  me  your  song,  Canary ; I’ll  whistle  it  if  I can ; 

Now  open  your  throat,  dear  Tiptoe,  and  ring  like  a little  man.” 

Tiptoe,  the  pretty  fellow,  cocked  up  his  bright  black  eye, 

Ah  if  to  way,  “Little  mistress,  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  try.” 
Then  taking  some  slight  refreshments,  and  polishing  off  his  hill, 
Broke  into  a rapture  of  Hinging  that,  ended  off  with  a trill; 
And  Murnl,  with  her  head  bent  forward, sat  listening  to  his-lay, 
And  fast  as  he  sung,  she  whistled,  till  gathered  the  twilight 
gray. 

Then  she  crept  down  to  the  parlor  as.  quietly  an  a mouse : 
The  maids  were  in  the  kitcheu,  and  no  one  else  in  the  house. 
And  when  the  key  iu  the  doorway  the  dear  little  mischief  heard. 
She  whistled  away  so  sweetly,  they  thought  it  was  surely  the 
bird. 

Hither  and  thither  she  flitted,  behind  the  sofa  and  chain; 
Her  mother  cried, “ Mercy,  Edward!  the  bird!  Is  the  cat  down 
stain  f* 

Wildly  they  stared  arouud  them,  till,  “ It’s  me,  it  in  me,  papa!” 
Said  Stand,  from  her  corner  springing.  Ah,  then  what  a loud 
“Ha!  ha!’’ 

Rang  through  the  room.  Her  father,  convulsed,  on  the  sola  sat, 
Gravely  appeared  among  them  their  wilier  old  pussy  cat. 
Mnud  merrily  laughed  and  shouted,  “A  cunning  old  eat  like 
you— 

To  thiuk  you  should  mistake  me  for  a little  canary  too!” 


MODEL  YACHT-BUILDING. 

A SLOOP-YACHT. 

THE  boat  hero  described  is  a model  of  a sloop-yacht  of 
about  fifteen  tons  measurement,  forty-four  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  feet  beam;  the  model,  on  a scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  being  consequently  twenty-two  inches 
long,  on  the  water-line,  and  seven  and  a half  inches  wide. 

The  wood  should  lx?  a block  of  dear  dry  pine,  twenty- 
five  inches  long,  seven  and  a half  inches  wide,  and  five 
inches  thick,  the  sides  being  first  planed  square;  then 
on  one  of  the  Jive-inch  sides  lines  are  drawn  two  inches 
apart  across  the  block;  the  water-line  <W  L,  Fig.  2)  is 
drawn  two  inches  and  thirteen-sixteenths  from  the  top  at 
the  end  selected  for  the  bow,  and  two  inches  and  five-six- 
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teenths  at  the  stern ; the  stern-post  (a  t ) is  laid  off,  and  the 
outer  line  of  the  stern  (t  f) ; unci  finally  the  curved  lines  a f 
and  a v are  drawn,  completing  what  is  called  the  sheer 
plan. 

In  copying  from  the  drawings  it  must  be  kept  in  miml 
that  they  are  exactly  one-fourth  the  full  size,  so  that  any  j 
distance  taken  from  them  with  the  dividers  must  be  laid 
off  four  times  on  the  block. 

To  copy  the  curved  lines,  their  distance  from  some  line, 
as  A B or  W L.  is  measured  on  each  of  the  two-inch  j 
lines,  by  which  a number  of  points  on  the  curve  are  found, 
and  a line  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  through  all  of 
them  by  means  of  a flexible  ruler,  held  in  place  by  pins. 

The  block  must  now  be  cut  away  to  the  outline  a ft  a v, 
after  which  lines  two  inches  ai»art  are  drawn  on  the  top. 
the  line  A B drawn  entirely  around  the  block  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  top,  bottom,  and  ends,  and  Fig.  1 drawn  on  top. 
both  halves  being  of  course  the  same. 

The  block  is  next  cut  to  the  line  a b c < l , Fig.  1,  the 
widest  part  being,  not  ou  deck,  but  along  the  line  c <f.  as  . 
there  is  some  “ tumble  home”  from  b to  the  stern. 

The  outline  of  the  deck  is  a b e fr  the  stern  heing  a | 
segment  of  a circle  of  five  inches  radius. 

A piece  of  thin  board  must  lx*  cut  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  j 
5 (which  is  half  size),  which  is  the  widest  part  of  the  Ixiut,  I 
and  is  fourteen  inches  from  the  how,  and  by  using  it  for  a I 
guide,  both  sides  may  la*  cut  out  exactly  alike. 

The  stem  piece,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  stern-post,  I 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  an*  sawed  out.  and  tacked  in  | 
place  temporarily,  ami  a wooden  keel  of  the  shape  shown  | 
in  Fig.  4 (marked  “Lead  Keel”),  half  an  inch  thick,  taper-  , 
ingto  five-sixteenths  where  it  joins  the  stern-post,  is  fitted  , 
in  between  them. 

The  shaping  of  the  hull  may  now  be  completed,  using 
a gouge,  spokeshave,  and  rasp,  keeping  the  midship  sec-  j 
lion  for  a guide,  ami  running  the  curved  surfaces  smooth-  ! 
ly  and  evenly  into  the  sides  of  the  keel,  stern,  and  stem, 
the  latter  tapering  to  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  forward. 

The  hole  for  the  rudder-stock  is  next  bored,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  burned  out  with  a moderately 
hot  iron  to  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch;  then,  should  the 
stock  swell  when  wet,  it  will  not  stick  in  the  charred  wood, 
but  will  still  turn  freely. 

The  keel,  stem,  and  stern  are  removed,  to  avoid  injury 
to  them,  and  the  line  / m n o p,  Fig.  1,  is  drawn,  after 
which  the  wood  inside  is  cut  away  with  a large  gouge  or 
carving  tool,  until  it  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  care 
being  taken  to  have  it  all  an  even  thickness,  and  not  to 
cut  through  at  any  point,  and  also  to  leave  the  wood  solid 
around  the  rudder-hole. 

After  the  hollowing  out  is  completed,  a rabbet  one-eiglith 
of  an  inch  wide  and  deep  is  cut  to  receive  the  deck,  its  out- 
er line  being  g h i k , Fig.  1.  Then  a light  deck  beam  is 
set  in  amidships,  the  mast  step  put  in,  and  the  inside  of  the 
hull  and  the  bottom  of  the  deck  painted.  The  deck  is  of 
pine,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  after  being  cut  out 
should  have  lines  scratched  in  with  the  compasses  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  each  edge  to  represent  the  water-  i 
ways,  and  parallel  lines  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  scratch- 
ed in  to  represent  the  joints  of  the  deck  plank. 

Now  the  deck  is  laid  and  tacked  down,  and  the  joints 
painted,  and  calked  if  needed,  the  stem  and  stern-post  re- 
placed permanently,  and  the  bowsprit  screwed  to  the  deck 
and  stem. 

The  length  of  the  bowsprit  is  eight  and  a half  inches 
from  the  point  «.  Fig.  4,  to  the  outer  end.  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  from  a to  the 
inner  end,  where  it  is  framed  into  tlic  bitts,  the  inner  end 
being  half  an  inch  square. 

A piece  (jr,  Fig.  4)  is  next  fitted  on  deck  at  the  stem,  | 
forming  the  after  portion  of  the  bulwarks,  which  on  the  < 
sides  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  fiuring  out  at  the 
bow,  where  they  are  nailed  to  the  bowsprit,  and  tumbling  . 


in  aft,  where  they  are  nailed  to  the  piece  x,  a strip  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  (shown  in  Fig.  5)  being  first  tacked 
to  the  deck,  and  the  bulwarks  nuiled  against  it.  Small 
bnuls  should  be  used  in  nailing. 

The  mil  is  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  one-fourth  by  three- 
thirty-secondths  of  an  inch,  nailed  on  top  of  the  bulwarks, 
and  running  out  on  the  bowsprit  to  a point  (Fig.  3>. 

For  a sailing  model  a leaden  keel  of  about  two  pounds 
is  needed,  a mould  being  made  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  the 
wooden  pattern,  and  the  melted  lead  poured  in,  after  which 
it  is  smoothed  with  a plane.  It  is  put  on  temporarily,  and 
the  boat,  when  rigged,  put  in  the  water;  then  enough  may 
be  planed  off  to  make  her  trim  properly,  and  the  keel  put 
ou  permanently. 

The  mast  is  twenty-one  inches  from  deck,  where  it  is 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  cap,  where  it.  is  a quarter  of 
an  inch  square,  and  the  topmast  is  eleven  inches  long, 
projecting  eight  inches  above  the  lower  must. 

The  boom  is  twenty-two  inches  long,  fitted  to  the  mast 
by  wire  staples;  and  the  gaff,  fourteen  inches  long,  has 
two  jaws  embracing  the  mast. 

All  spars  aw*  of  yellow  pine;  the  rigging  is  of  fishing- 
line;  and  the  blocks,  five-sixteenths  of  un  inch  long,  and 
the  dead-eyes,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  am  cut 
out  of  any  ha  it  l wood.  The  lower  one  of  each  pair  of 
dead-eyes  has  a wire  looped  around  it,  the  other  end  being 
turned  up,  and  driven  into  the  boat's  sidp,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

The  upj>er  end  of  each  shroud  has  a loop  spliced  in, 
which  goes  over  the  mast-head,  ami  a dead-eye  is  spliced 
into  the  lower  end. 

The  forestay  has  a loop  at  the  top,  and  runs  through 
the  bowaprit,  forming  a bobstay. 

Davits  are  placed  on  each  bow  for  the  anchor,  and  two 
on  each  side  for  the  boats,  and  a capstan  stands  just  for- 
ward of  the  mast. 

The  sky  lights  and  companionway  are  of  mahogany, 
and  with  the  decks,  spars,  and  mil.  are  varnished,  the  rest 
of  the  hull  being  painted  black,  white,  or  green,  und  that 


portion  below  the  water-line  being  varnished,  and  dusted 
over  with  bronze  powder,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  var- 
nished again,  giving  the  appearance  of  metal  sheathing. 

The  sails  are  of  muslin  or  lawn,  and  are  laced  to  the 
Imkhh  and  gaff  and  to  curtain-rings  on  the  mast,  or  for  the 
jibs  the  common  “eye”  used  for  dresses  makes  a capital 
jib  hank,  and  will  slip  readily  up  and  down  the  forestay. 

The  drawings  show  all  the  remaining  details,  and  by 
following  them  carefully  a handsome  anti  able  boat  may 
be  built.  & 
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THE  WHITE  RABBITS  AND 
T1IE  TAR  BABY. 

BY  AGNKH  CARR. 

TEN  little  white  rabbits  once 
lived  on  the  edge  of  a wood, 
in  a snug  little  hole  at  the  foot 
of  a tall  tree:  and  they  were  as 
happy  as  ten  rabbits  could  be,  for 
every  day  a good  little  girl,  who 
lived  just  back  of  the  wood, 
brought  them  their  breakfast  of 
white  rolls  and  brown  ginger- 
bread; and  near  by  there  was  a 
beautiful  stream  of  clear,  sweet 
water,  where  they  went  to  drink, 
and  which  sang  a merry  tune  to 
them  as  it  went  rippling  along. 

But  one  morning  when  the  lit- 
tle rabbits  went  for  their  water, 
they  found  the  brook  full  of  sticks 
and  stones,  and  the  water  so  mud- 
dy they  could  not  drink  it  at  all. 

“Who  has  done  this  '{"  asked 
Frisky,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
the  rabbits. 

“ It  was  old  Reynard  the  fox,” 
said  the  brook;  “and  I am  so 
choked  up  I can  not  sing.” 

So  the  little  rabbits  set  to  work 
to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  rub- 
bish, and  did  it  so  well  that  be- 
fore long  the  brook  began  its  gay 
song  again,  and  the  water  was 
clear  enough  for  them  to  drink. 

Next  day.  however,  the  stream 
was  filled  up  again,  and  they  hud 
all  the  work  to  do  over,  until  their 
little  paws  ached.  So  when,  on 
the  third  morning,  they  found  the 
water  as  muddy  as  ever,  they  all 
sat  down  on  the  bank  and  cried. 

At  last  Frisky  jumped  up  and 
said,  “ It  is  no  use  to  cry  over 
muddy  water;  but  we  must  do 
something  to  punish  this  old  ras- 
cal of  a fox,  and  make  him  leave 
our  brook  alone.” 

“ But  what  can  we  do  ?”  asked 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 

“Come  with  me,  and  I will 
show  you.” 

So  the  little  rabbits  followed 
Frisky  to  a pile  of  tar  and  pitch 
that  some  meu  had  left ; and  out 
of  it  they  made  a black  tar  baby, 
which  they  set  up  on  a rock  close 
by  the  edge  of  the  brook,  with  a 
piece  of  gingerbread  in  its  mouth; 
and  when  night  came,  and  the  moon  shone  bright,  they 
all  hid  behind  a tree  to  sec  what  would  happen. 

Pretty  soon  the  old  fox  smelled  the  gingerbread,  and 
spied  the  baby  on  the  rock. 

Then  he  came  up  close  and  said,  “Little  girl,  little 
girl,  give  me  a piece  of  your  gingerbread,  or  1 11  box  your 
ears.” 

The  baby  did  not  answer,  so  the  old  fox  climlxHl  up  on 
the  rock,  ami  boxed  her  on  the  ear;  and  his  paw  stuck  so 
fast  he  could  not  pull  it  away  again. 

Tlieu  he  said,  “ Little  girl,  little  girl,  give  me  a piece  of 
your  gingerbread,  or  I'll  box  you  on  the  other  ear.” 

The  baby  did  not  say  a word,  so  he  boxed  her  on  the 
other  ear,  and  his  other  paw  stuck  fast. 

Then  he  said,  “ Little  girl,  little  girl,  give  me  a piece  of 


At  last  Frisky  asked,  “ Now  what  shall  we  do 
with  him  ; “ 

“ Leave  him  to  starve,”  said  one.  “Set  fire  to  his  tail,” 
said  another.  And  they  all  proposed  something,  except 
Snowflake,  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  family,  who 
said  nothing  until  Frisky  turned  to  her  and  asked,  “ And 
what  would  you  do  ?” 

“ I should  let  him  go,"  replied  Snowflake,  “ if  lie  would 
promise  not  to  trouble  the  water  again.” 

“Snowflake  is  right.”  said  Frisky;  “he  has  been  pun- 
ished enough.  We  will  let  him  go.” 

So  they  first  loosened  his  mouth,  and  rubbed  his  teeth 
with  butter  to  take  off  the  tar,  and  when  he  had  said 
three  times,  “Hope  my  tail  may  drop  otr  if  I ever  hurt 
you  or  the  brook  again,”  they  set  his  paws  free,  and  lie 
scamjiered  off,  and  hid  himself  in  his  den  in  the  wood. 

And  the  little  rabbits  lived  happy  forever  after. 
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fcmu,  \«*  York. 

I am  ii  teacher  in  oik*  of  Hu*  public  school*  of  tbU 
city.  I take  II  x nr  nil's  twno  P aorta  to  scUuoJ  with 
id--,  atul  my  pupils  enjoy  It  very  much. 

1 have  tin*  oldest  children  In  the  buSMIng,  ami  they 
can  mirtwwUuMi  all  n(  the  piece*.  I rend  thorn  tin* 
article*  a"  ft  reward  for  good  behavior  nml  wi-ll- 
li-ariml  limsona,  aiul  U-t  them  copy  and  work  out  the 
f ill  tales. 

It  would  pli-aiK*  you  to  «*'■*•  bow  anxiously  they 
wait  for  inch  new  issue.  and  how  happy  they  an* 
when  It  roimi*.  We  are  rending  the  touching  alory 
of  “ Biddy  O'Dolau1'  now,  and  I hope  It  will  lead 
them  lo  think  more  about  these  iinfortiinatL*  dill- 
drt-n.  and  try  to  do  wliat  they  can  lo  make  the  life 
of  Monie  oni*  n little  happier.  lVnnit  me  to  congrat- 
ulate you  mi  the  success  your  paper  law  achieved 
both  licre  and  abrnad.  A Txaoubr. 


Pi»*i  Cm,  A at*  o«  i TmuirtoRV. 

I am  a little  girl  1m  yearn  old.  1 live  In  Ariconn, 
when*  the  gn-at  silver  minus  arc,  and  where  the  cac- 
tus grow*  forty  fuel  high.  There  were  only  ilireo 
while  families  in  this  place  when  we  came,  three 
yean  ago.  The  place  was  called  1’lcket  Post  then, 
because  soldiers  were  Stationed  here.  I have  several 
pets.  Nuisance  Is  my  pel  ilw.  Hire  Is  almost  two 
year*  old,  utid  is  us  ti»rm-  as  my  cut.  She  wears  a ml 
collar,  «o  hunters  will  not  kill  her.  Hub  is  my  pet 
donkey.  I love  my  Arizona  puts  very  luucli,  tint  nut 
so  much  as  my  dear  pet  grandma,  whom  we  kit  in 
('hirngo.  Wheu  papa  strikes  it  rirli,  we  arc  going 
tiouR-  to  her.  Pearl  R Biiown. 


I have  hud  n great  many  dllfuruikt  kinds  ol  pets, 
hut  two  that  am  nml  me  the  most  were  Charley,  a 
snow-white  rabbit,  and  Jet,  ft  black  kitten.  Tin* 
two  were  good  friends,  and  played  together,  and  ate 
out  of  the  same  dish.  One  day  bunny  stole  a large 
red  rose,  und  came  running  into  the  liuuwwflh  It  In 
bis  mouth,  ami  Jet  nt  Ills  heels.  The  deep  red  of  tin* 
rose,  the  snowy  rahhil,  nod  black  Jet  made  a picture 
pretty  eiiougli  to  iwint.  After  a while  bunay  neennm 
very  troublesome,  and  ate  the  paper  ofl  the  dining- 
room wall  us  high  as  hr  could  reach.  Then  hi*  wss 
sent  a way,  and  Jet  seemed  lonely  for  daya.  Soon 
after  he  disappeared,  aiul  my  pets  since  hare  been 
binds  slid  rings,  hut  ii»ue  were  brighter  nml  prettier 
than  Jet  and  t linrley.  Anuta  It.  H. 

Puli  *i.*i  rsn.  rmmiuii. 

The  ullljator  I told  you  about  [Post -office  No.  19] 
was  finally  touml  in  n dark  corner  of  iLw  cel  Ur.  It 
, tmly  lived  two  day  s alter  we  luuud  It.  Prsw. 

l-urixm.,  UtcinoiR. 

lo  u late  mini  her  of  Yorsu  Pi.irir.  Kdwlu  A.  II. 
vniU-  about  his  cahim-t  of  curiosities,  and  iui|iiln-d 
if  any  other  renders  hail  one.  I would  like  to  tell 
him  that  my  brother  aud  I each  has  a -midi  one. 

. F.  B.  Mvxm. 


lu  answ  er  to  I.  II.  N.'s  question  Sn  Ynrsu  PaoVLH 
No.  W,  ( would  say  that  the  whale  Is  dead. 

John  It.  Hukk. 

CtmiKXi,  itiBuumm. 

In  Torso  Pion.r  No.  In  there  was  it  letter  from 
Nellie  It.  asking  what  to  do  for  her  parrot-  In 
Holden’s  tmok  on  bird*  I found  it  you  feed  your 
hint  with  loo  rirli  food.  It  ruuam  n skin  di-ense  nnd 
an  Itching  fH-n-jitiim  which  Hut  bird  tries  to  relieve 
tiy  pulling  out  its  leather*.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
feed  It  on  raw  or  bulled  carrots,  or  Kell-raa*tv«l  pea- 
nut*. Lyiuv  It.  K 

Raw  Yiirk  Cm. 

1 would  like  to  have  yon  tell  E.  L.  M..o(  VYusb- 
iucton,  that  the  reason  the  mouse  she  used  to  feed  is 
wild  now  Is  >K-citUi-c  tnlie  are  very  shy,  aud  when 
they  cun  g.-t  their  supper  without  going  In  Hanger, 
I bey  will  not  take  any  loolish  risk.  IJtdnn*  K.  I.  M. 
feil  the  little  fellow,  L *unpM«c  ho  was  almost  starved, 
nnd  did  uot  think  unythiug  «bu«t  getting  hurt. 

3Iaioi.  II.  II. 


Eouoiu,  IlMmim.  I 
1 rend  Yorxe  Paoecr.  every  week,  and  I like  It  very  I 
mneh.  I am  now  reading  Biddy  O'Dntao."  We 
have  not  luul  any  anow  and  Ice  here  lids  winter, so 
we  run  not  make  snow  Images  ami  skate, like  our 
little  friends  In  the  North.  Hut  we  find  other  ways 
in  mtmsc  ourselves,  t hir  (lower*  are  blooming  very 
pretty.  I wish  I amid  give  you  one  of  our  fresh  . 
fJOliquHs.  Akkii  CUAHMUl 

Oi.n  IVrrtbcst.  Imn 

This  morning  I made  cnki*  from  Puss  Hunter’s 
recipe  in  Yoi.no  Pion.r  No.  19,  Mamma  measured 
tin-  thing-;  but  I made  It  all  myself,  nnd  It  was  . 


I lovely.  I liopc  wane  other  little  girl  will  try  It.  I 
flaked  It  In  two  saucer*.  One  cake  we  ate,  and  tint 
other  1 cut  in  two.  nnd  sent  u piece  to  each  ol  my 
grand  mol  her*.  1 huve  a little  brother  Sum.  He  is 
six  yeans  old,  ami  the  dciuvst  little  fellow  In  the 
world.  He  nnd  T have  a idea  dog.  lit*  Is  n pointer, 
and  Ida  name  Is  Perie.  He  Is  very  Handaome,  hut  he 
l*  very  naughty  to  cat*,  lie  chases  and  kills  them, 
so  we  can  not  have  n kitty.  I have  alx  doila— three 
arc  French,  nnd  three  are  wax. 

Nm.i.ik  T.  WiLutrs  (3  years). 


rots  Haaaaa.  Nnum,  Miras. 

I thought  yon  might  he  In  ten-sled  to  hear  about 
some  Indians  who  were  condm-d  In  llic  old  SpntdMi 
furt  ul  Si.  Augustine,  Florida,  when  I was  there. 
They  were  sent  from  ibu  West,  as  dlsturhcm  of  the 
friendly  relntluiis  between  ns  und  llielr  tribes.  When 
thev  first  came  they  looked  very  wild  and  savage, 
with  their  ml  hlankets,  and  long  black  Itulr.nf  which 
the  men  were  very  proud : but  when  they  went  away 
Ihelr  linlr  was  short  * they  wore  shoos  uod  collars  soil 
m-ck-tlee,  and  the  Lulled  Mates  uniform.  They  lv- 
have*!  so  well  ilial  tlmy  wen*  allowed  to  post  ibelr 
uwn  remind*,  were  drilled  hy  the  officer  In  charge 
of  tlw-n),  and  made  a very  respectable  company. 
Many  of  them  learned  to  rend  and  write,  nnd  a large 
number  are  now  at  school  in  Pennsylvania. 

CxMI‘ltkJ.1.  lllMIl.TOX. 


(!  RLiRiaaca,  Ohio. 

My  cousin  Harry  and  I found  some  pepper-and- 
salt  pir  vflgrnla,  ns  my  Mg  slater  calls  Ii > on  thr  cost 
side  ot  i»  hill  In  our  wiw£  on  the  Yblh  of  February. 
We  also  found  spring-hcautlea  nnd  pcpper-moi.  in 
hud.  I never  found  wild  (lower*  so  early  In-fore. 
Last  year  we  found  the  first  on  the  11th  of  March. 

Haile  hunn 


<1  •i.i.tsuia,  Ohio. 

I am  seven  and  a half  years  old,  ami  I go  to  school. 

I had  a canary  nnmed  t+weet.  It  dlcd,uud  1 buried 
, it  uodrr  tin*  kitchen  window.  [ hike  Yocso  Pimv  < 
l-i.r,  and  like  the  FnM-offlci-  best  of  all.  Mv  cousin 
I Muic  made  me  u fire-fly  out  of  paste  boa  id,  and  It 
fill*  nicely.  llauuKkr  11.  llaxxixu. 

T'lmu,  Kora. 

I am  n snhecriber  to  Yotrwu  1'aori.x.  I think  it  la  i 
a very  nice  paper.  1 have  a little  pel  ittitdope,  and  ; 
we  feed  It  out  of  a bottle.  Ur.*RV  BLmaur. 

PmoMomi,  Piiunnin. 

When  I was  four  yent-a  old  we  had  u young  mule,  i 
Tin*  day  it  was  bnni  my  brother  and  I were-  going  ' 
to  re*'  u little  friend  who  lived  near  us.  I asked 
mamma  If  the  mule  could  not  go  too,  because  H 
looked  very  anxious  to  go.  After  that  wc  always 
called  it  tlic  anxious  mule. 

Waltcb  II.  (0  years). 


BuUft,  No  Tors,  Man i 10. 

The  plctnre  of  a llttki  girl  pulling  (he  Chinaman's 
pigtail,  nod  asking  if  it  would  ring,  aiu used  ue  very 
much,  for  It  reminded  Us  of  soini-liiliig  thill  luippeo- 
cd  to  my  little  brother.  ]|<>  went  with  pnnu  and 
maiunia  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  At  first  he 
was  very  shy  of  the  life-wse  groups  drv~*ed  in  the 
I'Gstumes  of  dlllereut  cuuntries;  but  when  ho  loumt 
they  were  not  nllvu,  be  wonhl  go  nnd  examine  them 
very  closely.  \\  hen  In*  vUitid  tin- 1 'bines.-  lit-part. 
meiit,  n gentlemau  stood  Hicru  In  full  Cldnmt  ros- 
tnme.  Tin*  little  fellow  ran  nt»  ami  touched  lu* 
dress,  thinking  he  w«s  n figure  like  the  olhrre,  aiul 
was  frighieiuil  almost  to  oca  III  when  the  suntiosed 
figure  stmipad  down  and  patted  his  cheek,  vl  Ulow 
44  pturiM"  were  here  two  w.-*-k»  ago. 

Kuz  viirtit  1~  Hki  a (10  years). 

»t.  Lot  i«.  blow*  at. 

1 like  Youko  I'r.ni-i  s very-  much,  M>  father  b it 
clergyman,  and  he  says  it  Is  n good  paper  tor  boy* 
aiul  girl*.  I like  t>i  imiko  “ Wiggh*."  I mailt*  a hljr 
nig  Iroin  Nix  9,  tint  it  was  wry  rroOkSl,  nnd  iookctl 
like  ft  calf.  When  1 get  to  tie’i*  man,  1 wh'l  lenm  to 
until  newspaper*,  nod  I will  pul  in  lots  of 41  Wiggles.'’ 
| 1 like  the  new  story,  ••  Across  the  On  an, ” very  much. 

Tu  (ax  F.  Join*. 


HumaxMaiaMM, 

In  our  m-1h>oI  we  use  Hmo-kCs  Yoitno  Pwin.1  for 
a reader,  and  wc  all  like  ii  so  much.  W.-  had  a les- 
son to-duv  ftlnuit  *' Tracking  n liurted  Hirer. ’’  On 
SatimUy  before  Wnshinghm  s Blrtlulay  «mr  tcactwr 
let  Us  hart*  a school  party,  lie  ismght  randy  and  or- 
tinges  (or  us,  and  the  Im>js  and  girls  lirmight  pie-  and 
cake.  Noiue  of  the  lenctier*  from  Hie  oilier  schools 
came,  and  we  act  a table,  and  made  tea. 

Lrcv  A.  T. 


Xisu,  OHM,  Jfant  S.  I—e_ 

I have  fwen  to  a sugar  camp,  nml  I saw  how  maple 
sugar  Is  made.  When  I did  (Nil  tltllll  to  stay  in  the 
camp,  1 nil)  over  llm  hills,  and  I went  with  Uie  hoy* 
on  the  flh.ii  to  gather  sap,  nnd  I found  sonic  pretty 
moss  nml  fioweis.  When  tlisv  mndc  sugar,  one  of 
the  hoy*  mode  me  a little  wooden  hull-  to  cut  It  with. 

Jttssv  HonVXK. 


r»w  Cmno,  Tuu, 

I w ish  that  every  tmy  nnd  girl  would  r.-od  II  »is- 
p e.u's  Yariu  Paoiu.R,  for  l like  it  very  tuuch.  1 Jik.r 
the  puxxle  part  ls-»t  ot  all.  I have  read  Bertie 


Brown's  letter.  I live  at  nu  army  post  too,  hot  there 
are  no  Indian*  here.  We  have  pralrlodogs.  all  kinds 
of  cactus,  and  mesquite-trees.  1 have  seen  some  big 
tarantulas,  too.  I go  to  tlic  |kwI  school  every  ilay. 
We  have  good  lima  out  here.  1 am  a liltlo  over  t in 
year*  old.  Amuru  W.  Dtsaxiu 

K»  Yean  CtTT. 

I would  like  to  Inquire  if  the  pupils  of  a big  school, 
of  which  I am  one,  isich  rend  n short  story,  essay, 
poem,  or  a drawing  to  Yotno  Peoti.k,  if  the  one  the 
editors  think  th«-  t»est  would  he  published,  wltti  the 
name  of  the  author.  H, 

We  will  publish  such  contributions,  giving  full 
iiitint'  nnd  uddrcttA  of  author.  Hut  before  Iseiug 
sent,  the  stories,  [mm-iiib,  essays,  and  drawings 
must  be  sulmiittmi  to  your  teudier,  and  only 
tl»o«e  forwanied  to  uh  which  the  teacher  con- 
siders the  best.  We  will  ourselves  make  the 
filial  division.  Tlic  copy  must  lie  neatly  writ- 
ten, and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Arthur  M.  M. — There  will  be  a table  of  con- 
tents published  at  the  end  of  every  volume  of 
\ onto  i*E0PLK. 

Harry  S.— -An  answer  to  your  question  would 
occupy  too  much  »|>acc  in  this  department.  It 
will,  however,  be  made  the  subject  of  a separate 
article  in  notne  future  number  of  Young  Ptoiu. 

J.  U.  B. — Any  taxidermist  will  give  you  tin* 
desired  information. 

.Ikksii;  S. — TIm*  great  (Greenland  whale  which 
is  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean  has  a throat  so 
small  that  it  ran  not  swallow  anything  larger 
than  ft  herring.  Its  principal  food  consists  ul 
a small  marine  mollusk,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  It  catches  its  dinner  hy  rushing 
through  the  water  with  its  immense  jaws  wide 
open.  When  its  mouth  is  full,  it  ejects  the 
water,  while  the  whalebone  fringe  with  which 
it  is  provided  catches  all  the  little  sea-creatures, 
which  serve  as  food  for  the  monster.  The 
sperm-whale  hiu»  a much  larger  throat,  and  is 
said  to  be  able  to  swallow  a man. 

Charles  H.  B. — There  are  so  many  kinds  of 
wonns,  snakci1,  aud  other  little  creatures  which 
may  Ik*  the  architects  of  the  holes  you  have  no- 
ticed, that  you  liud  better  dig  open  some  of 
tin*  little  dwellings, and  see  what  you  can  find. 

( Ilig  very  carefully,  und  send  word  to  Young 
I IYiim-k’s  Post-office  if  you  discover  anything 
curious. 

Htnt'lK  A — Thunks  for  your  very  kind  notice, 
but  your  pretty  pu/.xle  is  so  complimentary  to 
ourselves  that  we  can  Dot  print  it. 

EiniKr  M.  L. — Thr  American,  your  amateur 
(W|>er,  U very  ucutly  printed,  aud  well  made  up. 

Marik  L. — The  extra  number  of  brakes  mi 
Mourn  Washington  stcAiii-t-ugines  in  to  Increase 
the  safety  of  the  descent. 

| Sitllk*  Floyd  rcjMjrtf  Japan  quinces  in  blomu 
I at  Carthage,  Missouri,  on  March  7;  Nellie  Sands, 
of  Ijiwrcnce,  Kiuisas,  writes  that  robins  and 
i led  birds  have  lived  all  winter  in  the  evergreens 
in  her  garden  ; “ Henry,"  of  Philadelphia,  rays 
the  dandelions  have  been  in  bloom  almnat  all 
the  time;  and  Lillie  ('luodday  writes  that  it 
snowed  hard  on  March  I I and  1ft  in  Wintersrt, 
Iowa — tire  only  snow  of  the  winter  in  that  lo- 
cality. 

Lizzie  S.  S. — You  can  make  an  .fkiliati  harp 
of  a box  of  thin  pine.  Tlic  Imx  bhuuld  be  the 
length  of  your  window,  about  live  inches  hioad, 
uml  three  deep.  Put  a row  of  hitch  pins  at 
one  end,  and  tuning  pins  at  the  other,  and  two 
narrow  bridges  of  hard  wood  about  two  inches 
within  the  pins,  over  which  to  stretch  the 
strings.  Eight  strings  will  make  a good  harp. 
They  should  Ik*  uf  catgut,  and  if  you  tune  them 
. iu  unison,  the  sound  will  be  sweeter  than  if 
i they  are  tuned  iu  thirds  or  fifth.-.  The  tension 
should  be  rather  black.  The  cuds  of  the  box 
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should  be  raised  about  un  inch  above  the  string*  J 
to  support  a thin  pine  bouril  upon  which  the 
window  rests.  The  draught  of  air  passes  over 
the  string*  stretched  midway  between  the  up*  . 
per  hoard  anil  the  sound-board,  which  should 
have  two  round  hole*  rut  in  it.  The  harp  will  ' 
Sound  sweeter  if  placed  in  a window  which  is 
struck  obliquely  by  the  wind. 

Charlie  Cubberjr,  Lid*  Brown,  Blanche  T.  8., 
draco  Roberta,  Lizzie  Falconer,  ami  M.  M.  Cole- 
man write  pretty  stories  of  gold-fish,  canaries, 
turtles,  goats,  and  other  pets,  which  we  sincere- 
ly regret  we  have  no  room  to  print. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

U M I B M A. 

My  flmt  l«  In  swine,  hut  not  in  cow. 

*>  second  i*  hi  quarrel,  but  not  In  row. 

My  third  I*  In  rip,  but  not  in  tear. 

My  fourth  Is  In  pretty,  but  not  In  fair. 

My  fifth  i*  Iti  herb,  but  not  In  root. 

My  sixth  Is  In  inch,  hut  not  in  font. 

My  seventh  U iu  rake,  bot  not  In  hoe. 

My  eighth  la  In  yas,  but  not  In  no. 

My  whole  is  a precious  stone.  Katis. 

No.  *. 

woan  aqi'Attr. 

Find,  not  nny.  Second,  a tmrt  of  a store.  Third, 
neeeealty.  Fourth,  extremities.  Loot  %. 


No.  3. 

l»AMONI>  I'llMIX 

A rousoiuiuL  A pronoun.  A dwelling.  Utility.  ! 
A vowel.  KnaKAUi  F. 

No.  4. 

norm.*  acbostic. 

Cunning.  Something  always  found  ou  hoard  of 
ships.  An  article  used  In  m>Dp-in*kiiig.  A girl's 
name.  Something  good  to  «aL.  A number.  The 
name  of  a large  mer.  Answer— Capitals  of  two  of 
the  United  Mates.  Joiixnt  It.  CL  j 

No.  ft. 

M'MKKIOtl.  CIIIU ADR. 

1 am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My*.  T.  8.5.  10  is  an  vilntiL 

My  19,  tit,  16  is  a problem. 

Mvt,4.  6i*  to  strike. 

My  16,4,  l,  10  an1  smalt  animals. 

My  «,?.  0 l«  an  article  ol  kitchen  furniture. 

My  14,  IS,  16,  IT,  10,  II  U uomt  In  building. 

My  19,  IS,  6 I*  a small  bed. 

My  whole  Is  the  name  of  an  eminent  navigator. 

(iKottoR  11.  | 


No.  & 

wean  nqcAait. 

First,  parts  «>f  the  tlngers.  Second,  a girl's  name.  I 
Third,  tlie  name  of  aline  of  ocean  steamers.  Fourth, 
deceivers.  Fifth,  imdcrsUiiding.  IIarbv  Van  A. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IS  NO.  90. 


No.  1. 

Kin  ilw  lu  Plata. 

No.  9. 

V or  D 
O do  It 
W h Y 

V lal  1> 

E tuhrae  K 
It  ai  N 

Cowper,  Drydi-n. 

No.  X 

Orion. 

No.  i 

FALL 
BEAT 
TRIM 
K K K P 

No.  tk 

8 T E P 
TIDE 
EDIT 
PETS 

No.  A 

A 

APE 
APPLE 
K I.  1 
E 

England. 


Faviira  are  acknowledged  from  A.  A.  Gil  more, 
Jun.,  Dewin  Comstock,  4.  A.  Hoke.*,  ltoaii  *■ C. , Thad 
mill  Jennie  V Pearl  L.  M.,  Willie  MarMahan,  Klch- 
ard  Graham,  H.  It.  N.,  M.  H.  Todd,  timer  I'uMiatn, 
T.,  L A.  Barry,  William  B.  B..  Louis  I’oin- 
etoy.  II.  K.  T.,  Mary  L !!.,  Hatton  Scab*.  C.  I).  !!., 
Willie  Everett,  Bertie  Wheeler.  S.  M.  Nelson.  Nick 
o.  D , Clara  Commons,  Maggie  Zatw,  Mary  Moxry, 
Edith  Cragg,  Ahbie  Park  hurst,  Arthur  Kills,  Jamm 


Penner,  Fannie  Hartwell,  Ada  Hathaway,  Arthur 
Jones,  Beatrice  Gower,  Jessie  Evans.  Vinoo  Apple- 
fifaie,  Halite  Walton,  il.  A.  Forster,  G.  C.  briber, 
Bwclitr  Stephens,  L.  C.  M.,  Fred  Anderson,  Jessie 
Kelsey. 

Correct  answer*  to  panics  arr  mdvwl  from  Her- 
l*rt  PnnnenbT, C.  U.  Gilson,  H.  and  B.,  Lnlu  Pearce, 
Mary  Neamlih,  A.  I*  Bliss  A.  II.  Bechtold,  <\  F. 
Laugton,  *'  Blind  Floret  fa,"  Aggie  K.  IL,  Charlie  A. 
F.,  Lotilae  Gate*.  “ Jupiter, 'Wwihol  and  Morion 
Copeland,  Johnny  Glen,  May  S , Jnhu  Blake.  Fannie 
and  Bell*  M.,  Gertrud*  IL,  Stella  and  Harry  M., 
James  Smith,  K.  S.  Robinson,  F- 11 . Jennie  S-.  Kfflc 
Taltarys,  C.  Frank  IL,  “Sleepy  Dick,"  Willie  Ktirlx. 
Helen  Markav,  Florence  MucCulley,  George  Dun- 
can,  Fannie  Maci'ullry,  Edward  Keeler,  Johu  (I.  M., 
John  MacCliiitock,  Stella,  William  Lewie,  Mary  Lid- 
dy,  Mary  Hatidul,  Mu  la-1  Hatfield,  Marguerite  Buck, 
nail,  G.  C.,  Charlie  Rosen berg. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IIarvir'*  Ymcmi  Psui-i.r  will  be  issued  every 
Tuc*da>,  and  may  be  hail  at  the  following  rates— 
pa;/atde  in  alrouw,  jmUijf  free  ■ 

Sisfit-K  Cones $o  04 

Ohs  Si  wumos,  on*  jmi*.  ...  1 50 
Five  SriwcwrriON*,  owe  year. . 7 00 

] 

Siitwciipllon*  may  begin  with  any  Number,  i 
When  no  time  I*  specified,  it  will  be  understood  I 
that  the  subscriber  dofim  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  alter  the  receipt  of  order. 

llrmllUnns  should  be  made  by  POUT  - OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  Iona. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
lIvtii-nT*  Yorao  Paon.a  will  render  It  a Anu  clnaa 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement#  will  ti*  Inserted  on  two  in- 
side pns>v*  at  76  cent*  ]«er  line. 

Addnas 

11AHPFIK  A Bit  OTHERS, 

Fraukllu  Square.  N.  V. 

Bend  one,  t wo,  threw,  nr  J 
five  dollars  for  n wimple 
Ikix,  by  express,  of  the 
l«-st  Candles  in  A tiler-  j 
ii'i.  put  up  elegantly  and 
strictly  pure.  Kef  era  to 
ail  Chicago.  Add  rc** 

C.  !■'.  Gl.'NTlI  Kit, 
Uwfwtlfluer, 

7S  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

KEEP  VOIR  BIRD 

hv  using  WINGER*-*  PATENT  4.  It  V A t!  I. 
PA  PI-1  It.  Sold  bv  Druggist*  and  Bird  Dealer*. 

Depot,  582  ltudaou  Mt„  N.  V, 


Our  Children**  Song*.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Caver,  $ I 00. 


Tho  Wat  compilation  of  aangs  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seen. — Are  Bedford  Memory, 

This  is  n large  collection  of  nonga  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  sac  rod 
song*  for  all.  Tho  range  of  subject*  la  a wide  one 
ami  the  book  Is  handsomely  illustrated Phila- 

delphia lyilifrr. 

It  contains  some  «f  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
for  rhlhlreu  that  ever  found  vent  lu  poo-v,  ami 
hciinlifnl  "pictures  to  mulch."  — Chimyo  R cramp 
JtmmeL 

An  excellent  anthology  of  Juvenile  poetry,  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  English  and  American 
literature.— tnrtcpeinlrnt,  N.  Y. 

Songs  for  the  nursery,  song*  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  song*  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  hound  in  on*  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  picture*;  aweel  mother  and  baby 
fares ; charming  bit*  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story 'telling  pictures. — Chtn  chman,  N.  Y. 

Pabllahed  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  »w  Tori.  ^ 

CM”  llaurva  A Hbothkm  iri’I/  «rnd  the  at*. re  mnl  | 
hit  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  an;/  part  of  the  I'm  ted 
Mutes,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  -4 to,  • trout  BOO  page*  each,  Iwautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
ninny  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Auimals. 

With  Silty  Illustrations  by  Harju.sox  Wkxr. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  front  Designs  by 
Steim.k,  Ovkkheck,  Veit,  Schxorr,  &c. 

The  CBildren’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

rontaiiiluc*  One  Hundred  und  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Uarjuson  Wkir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty  one  Illustrations  bv  W.  Haisvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Silty-onc  Illufitrationa  by  W.  Uarykt. 


PubiiahH  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS.  New  York- 

Sent  by  mail,  po atayt  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
l' /tiled  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Old  Bools  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights*;  or.  The 
Ant  hi  tin  Night*’  Entertainment*.  Tram 
luted  and  Arrange' I for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  K.  W.  Lank. 
ik")  IHuet  rations  bv  Harvev.  2 void.,  l£nto. 
lloth,  t'i  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe, 

The  Life  and  iwirpriring  Adventure*  of 
Itubinaon  Urtisoe,  of  York.  Mariner.  Ib 
1)am»:i.  DkEto:.  Willi  a Biographical  Ac 
eount  of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams, 
t.'ittuplcte  hall  lion.  I -Jinn,  (.'loth,  ftp. 

Tbe  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swi**  Family  Robinson;  or,  Advcn- 
tmv*  of  a Father  nnd  Mother  and  Four 
Sin*  on  u Desert  1 8 land.  IllustratcJ.  2 
vol*.,  IKino,  Uloth,  91  50. 

The  SwL*  Family  Robinson — Uontiiiued  : 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vol*., 

I H mo,  Cloth,  ? I 50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merlon.  By 
Thom  a*  Day.  Ibtiio,  Half  Bound,  75  cents. 

Pabllahed  by  HAUPFU  A BROTHERS,  »w  York. 

* trm  Sent  bp  mail,  puslaye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  thi 
Suited  States,  wi  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE  BOSSY  PUZZLE. 


Apple  Meda  ran  lie  converted  iuto  the  ’cutest  little  mice  imagi- 
nahle  by  r«»ll«>wiii^  these  directions: 

With  a tine  needle  draw  black  sowing  silk  through  the  point- 
ed cud  of  a good  fat  apple  seed,  nmlclip  it  short  enough  to  appear 
a proper  length  for  cars;  then  with  a sharp  penknife  shave  a 
narrow  strip  from  the  under  or  Hut  side  of  the  wed,  and  turn  it  out 
at  the  other  end  for  the  tail.  Now  pass  the  needle  through  a 
white  card,  and  through  the  seed  nenr  the  tail,  and  again  through 
the  card,  and  draw  down  snugly  to  the  card  ; repeat  the  same  at 
the  ear  end,  and  the  little  chap  stands  on  all  fours,  a very  real- 
istic mouse.  Two  or  three  tiuy  muslin  hags,  tilled  with  cotton, 
marked,  “The  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built,”  and 
sewed  on  one  corner  of  the  card,  with  half  a dozen  or  so  of  these 
miniature  pests  headed  toward  it,  furnish  a very  unique  tritie, 
the  making  of  which  will  givu  an  hour’s  pleasure. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  PUZZLE  OF  THE  TRAMP 
TRANSFORMED. 

THE  Tramp  Puzzle  given  in  Youno  Pfoplk  No.  SO  is  solved 
as  follows:  The  dotted  line  A H indicates  the  cut  yon  are 
to  make  with  the  seissors.  The  brim  of  the  man’s  hat.  his  pipe, 
and  his  nose  will  lit  into  the  spaces  (',  I),  aud  K.  The  other 
pi  ere  oft'  the  hat  represents  the  sea-cow.  The  few  Hues  marked 
/•'represent  the  reflection  of  the  sea-cow  in  the  wuter. 


FIGS  and  raisins  seem  very  queer  things  to  make  an  Indian 
of ; but  with  a hit  of  wire,  two  tigs,  a handful  of  raisins,  a few 
feathers,  a dash  of  red  ami  blue  paint,  a piece  of  red  flannel,  and 
two  bends,  a very  savage  old  fellow  euu  be  produced. 

Take  a piece  of  tine  wire  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
draw  it  through  a round,  plump  tig,  pushing  the  tig  to  the  middle ; 
bend  the  wire  together,  and  slip  one  large  raisin  on  the  double 
wire. close  to  the  tig:  now  we  have  the  head  und  neck.  Spread 
the  wires,  and  put  through  a tig  larger  than  the  head,  for  the 
ltody ; till  both  wires  with  raisins,  for  the  legs,  turning  up  the 
length. of  one  for  the  feet;  pass  a piece  of  wire  three  or  four 
inches  long  through  the  upper  part  of  the  ltody  tig,  and  string  both 
ends  with  raisins,  which  makes  the  arms,  with  a turn  on  the  ends 
for  the  hands.  .Stick  a few  feathers  around  the  head  (a  duster 
can  be  robltcd  for  the  pur]M>sc),  set  black  or  white  beads  for 
eyes  ({teas  or  beans  have  a very  startling  effect  when  large  eyes 
are  required).  Make  use  of  your  paint-box  for  mouth,  nose, 
brows,  war-paint,  etc.,  according  to  taste,  pin  a square  of  bright 
thiiincl  about  the  shoulders,  and  you  have  an  alarmingly  start- 
ling likeness  of  a Pi-ute 
chief.  A hoy  handy  with 
his  penknife  can  add  a wood- 
en tomahawk. 


Tricking  Bruin.— The  Laps  and  Finns  have  an  idea  that  when 
they  kill  an  animal  it  has  the  power  of  hauutiug  them  if  it  con- 
descends to  take  that  advantage.  When  therefore  they  have 
slain  a bear,  they  surround  the  body  and  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions, expressive  of  the  deepest  regret.  Presently  one  of  them 
asks,  in  pitying  tones, 44  Who  killed  thee,  poor  creature  ? Who 
destroyed  thy  lieautiful  life  ?”  Another  of  the  party  replies  on 
behalf  of  the  hear,  “It  was  the  wicked  Swede  who  lives  across 
the  mountain  1”  Aud  there 
is  a chorus  of  “ What  a creel 
deed!  What  a dreadful 
crime  T* 


RE-ARRAXGE  this  picture  so  as  to  get  a rustic  group  out  of  . 

it.  It  is  left  to  your  own  iugeuuity  to  tiud  out  of  what  | 
the  group  consists. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  INDIANS  AND  MICE. 


BY  BESSIE  GUYTON. 


TOP-8Y  TTRVY— I10W  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  IT  YOntSELYES,  BOYS? 
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MISS  NANCY  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 


NANCY  HANSON’S  PROJECT. 

BY  IIO WARD  PYLE. 

IT  was  in  tlie  old  Quaker  town  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  it  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  had  been  fought.  The  country  people 
wen*  coming  into  town  in  sledges,  and  in  heavy  low  carts 
with  solid  wheels  mode  of  slices  from  great  tree  trunks, 
loaded  with  butter,  eggs.  milk,  and  vegetables;  for  the 


following  day  was  market-day.  Market-day  came  every 
Fourth-day  (Wednesday)  ami  every  Seventh -< lay  (Satur- 
day). Then  the  carts  drew  up  in  a long  line  in  Market 
Street,  with  their  tail-boards  to  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
fanners  sold  their  produce  to  the  town  people,  who  jostled 
each  other  as  they  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
market  carts — a custom  of  street  markets  still  carried  on 
in  Wilmington. 

Friend  William  Stapler  stopped,  on  his  way  to  market 
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in  liis  cart,  at  Elizabeth  Hanson’s  house,  in  Shipley  Street, 
to  leave  a dozen  eggs  and  two  pounds  of  butter,  as  be  did 
each  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  door  with  a basket  for  half  a peck  of  potatoes.  Will- 
iam Stapler  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  slowly 
rubbed  his  horny  hand  over  his  short-cut,  stubbly  gray 
hair. 

“Ah!  I tell  thee,  Lizabetli,  they’re  a-doin’  great  things 
up  above  Cliadd’s  Ford.  I hearn  tli’  canning  a-boomin’ 
away  all  day  to-day.  All,  Lizabeth,  the  world’s  people  is 
a wicked  people.  They  spare  not  the  brother’s  blood 
when  tli’  Adam  is  aroused  within  them.  They  stall’  in 
slippery  places.  Lizabeth.” 

“Does  thee  think  they’re  fighting.  William?” 

“Truly  I think  they  are.  Ah!  I toll  thee.  Lizabeth, 
they’re  differeu’  ’n  when  I was  young.  Then  we  only 
feared  the  Injuns,  V now  it’s  white  men  agin  white  men. 
They  tuck  eight  young  turkeys  of  mine,  ’n’  only  paid  me 
ton  shillin'  fer'em.” 

“But,  oh,  William,  I do  hope  they’re  not  lighting!  I 
expect  my  son-in-law,  Captain  William  Bellach,  and  his 
friend  Colonel  Tilton,  will  stop  here  on  their  way  to  join 
General  Washington;  and  they  may  arrive  to-night.” 
“Ah,  Lizabeth,  I’ve  lifted  up  my  voice  in  testimony 
agin  the  young  men  goin’to  the  wars  an’slieddin'  blood. 
’F  a man  diggeth  a pit  an’  falleth  into  it  himself,  who 
shall  help  him  out  thereof  ? Half  a peck  o’  potatoes,  did 
thee  say,  Lizabeth  ?” 

During  the  evening  rumors  became  more  exciting,  and 
it  was  said  that  tlio  Americans  bad  been  defeated,  and 
were  retreating  toward  Philadelphia.  Late  that  night 
Captain  Bellach  and  Colonel  Tilton  arrived  at  Elizabeth 
Hanson's  house. 

“ I’ve  heard  the  rumors,  mother,”  said  Captain  Bellach. 
“ 1 don’t  believe  ’em : but  even  if  there  was  a file  of  British 
at  the  door  here,  I would  be  too  tired  to  run  away  from 
them.” 

Pretty  Nancy  Hanson  spoke  up.  “But,  Bill}',  they 
would  not  only  send  thee  and  thy  friend  to  the  hulks  if 
they  caught  thee,  but  they  might  be  rude  to  us  women 
were  they  to  find  thee  here.  ” 

“ Yes,  sister-in-law.  if  I thought  there  was  any  danger, 
I would  leave  instantly;  but  the  British,  even  if  they  have 
beaten  us,  will  be  too  tired  to  come  here  to-night.” 

“ I agree  with  my  friend  Will,  Mistress  Nancy,”  said 
Colonel  Tilton.  “ Moreover,  our  horses  arc  too  tired  to 
take  us  farther  to-night.” 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  silence  of  the  de- 
serted streets  of  the  town  was  broken  by  a rattling  and 
jingling  of  steel,  the  heavy,  measured  tread  of  feet,  and 
sharp  commands  given  in  a low  voice. 

Nancy  Hanson  awakened  at  the  noise,  and  jumping 
out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
moon-lit  street  beneath.  A file  of  red -coated  soldiers 
were  moving  by  toward  the  old  Bull's  Head  Tavern.  The 
cold  moonlight  glistened  on  their  gun-barrels  and  bayo- 
nets as  they  marched.  Nancy  ran  to  her  mother’s  room 
and  pounded  vigorously  on  the  door. 

“Mother!  mother!  waken  up!”  she  cried;  “the  Brit- 
ish are  come  to  town,  sure  enough !” 

The  family  were  soon  gathered  around  the  dull  light 
of  a candle,  the  gentlemen  too  hastily  awakened  tx>  have 
their  hair  en  queue , the  ladies  in  short  gowns  and  petti- 
coats; Elizabeth  Hanson  wore  a great  starched  night-cap 
perched  high  upon  her  head. 

“You  were  right,  sister-in-law’,”  said  Captain  Bellach, 
“and  I was  wrong.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to 
march  out  and  take  our  chances.” 

“So  say  I,”  assented  the  Colonel. 

“It’s  all  well  enough  for  thee,  Billy,  to  talk  of  march- 
ing out  and  taking  thy  chances,”  said  Nancy;  “thee  lias 
fhy  black  citizen’s  dress;  but  Colonel  Tilton  is  in  uniform.” 


“True;  I forgot.” 

“ It  does  not  matter.”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Yes,  but  it  does,”  cried  Nancy.  “Stay  now  until 
morning,  and  I think  I can  get  thee  citizen’s  clothes.  I 
have  a project,  too,  to  get  thee  off.  For  mother’s  sake, 
though,  we  must  hide  thy  uniform,  for  if  it  is  found  here, 
she  will  be  held  responsible.  Billy,  thee  will  have  to 
go  with  thy  friend  hack  to  the  bedroom  and  bring  us 
his  things  as  soon  as  he  trail  take  them  off.  Thee  must 
lie  abed.  Colonel  Tilton.” 

Nancy’s  plans  were  carried  into  execution.  The  bricks 
in  one  of  the  up-stairs  fire-places  were  taken  up,  the  sand 
beneath  them  removed,  and  the  Colonel’s  uniform  depos- 
ited in  the  vacant  place,  over  which  the  bricks  were  care- 
fully replaced. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  Peggy  Allison  ami  Hannah 
Shallcross,  on  their  way  to  market,  each  with  a basket  on 
her  arm,  met  in  front  of  Elizabeth  Hanson’s  house.  A 
company  of  soldiers  had  hailed  in  Shipley  Street,  and 
their  arms  were  stacked  before  Elizabeth’s  door.  The  red- 
coated  soldiers  were  lounging  and  talking  and  smoking. 
Some  officers  sat  around  a fire  near  by  wanning  their 
bauds,  for  the  morning  was  chill. 

“*Tis  a shame!”  said  Hannah  Shallcross,  vigorously — 
“ ’tis  a shame  to  see  these  redcoats  parading  our  streets  as 
bold  as  a brass  farthing.  I only  wish  I was  John  Sted- 
ham  the  constable;  I’d  have  ’em  in  the  Smoke-House*  or 
the  stocks  in  a jiffy,  I toll  thee!” 

She  spoke  loudly  and  sharply.  A young  British  of 
ficer,  who  was  passing,  stepped  briskly  up.  and  tapped 
heron  the  arm. 

“Madam,”  said  he,  “do  you  know’  that  you  are  all 
prisoners  ? Be  advised  by  me,  and  return  quietly  home 
until  the  town  is  in  order.” 

However  patriotic  Hunuali  might  be,  she  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  disregard  this  order,  and  both  dames  re- 
treated in  a 11  utter.  As  the  young  officer  stood  looking 
after  them,  the  house  door  opposite  him  opened,  and 
Nancy  Hanson  appeared  upon  the  door-step.  She  had 
dressed  herself  carefully  in  her  fine  quilted  petticoat  and 
best  flowered  over-dress,  and  looked  as  pretty  and  fresh 
*as  an  April  morning. 

“Friend,”  said  she,  in  ahalf-doubtful,  half-timid  voice. 
The  young  officer  whipped  off  his  cockwl  hat,  and  l>ent 
stiffly,  as  you  might  bend  a jackknife. 

“ Madam,  yer  servant,”  lie  answered.  He  spoke  with  a 
slight  brogue,  for  he  was  an  Irish  gentleman. 

“We  have  a friend  with  us, ’’said  Nancy,  “who  hath 
been  compelled  for  a time  to  keep  his  bed.  He  was 
brought  here  last  night  on  account  of  the  battle,  and  was 
too  weary  to  go  further.  Our  neighbor  Friend  John  Sta 
pier,  across  the  street,  hath  thick  stockings,  and  I desire 
to  get,  if  I can,  u pair  from  him,  as,  thee  may  know,  in 
cases  of  dropsy  the  legs  are  always  cold.  I am  afraid 
to  cress  the  street  witli  these  soldiers  in  it.  Would  thee 
escort  me  ?” 

“ Madam,  you  do  me  infinite  honor  in  desiring  me  es- 
cort,” said  the  young  officer,  bowing  more  deeply  than  be- 
fore ; for  Nancy  was  very  pretty. 

Friend  John  Stapler  was  a very  strict  Friend,  and  as 
such  was  inclined  to  favor  the  royalist  aide;  still,  he  was 
willing  to  do  a kindly  turn  for  u neighbor.  He  was  a 
wrinkled,  weazened  little  man,  whose  face,  with  its  pointed 
nose  and  yellowish  color,  much  resembled  a hickory  nut. 

“ Hum-m-m !”  ejaculated  he,  when  Nancy,  who  had 
left  the  officer  at  the  door,  stated  the  case  to  him — 
“hum-m-m!  thus  it  is  that  intercourse  with  the  world’s 


• The  Smoke-House  was  a small  stain*  structure  something  like  * 
sentry-box,  only  with  aii  iron  door  and  grated  window*.  In  this  nt*. 
grow*,  petty  criminals,  vagrants,  and  drunkards  were  confined.  It  stood 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  most  important  streets  of  the  town. 
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people  doflleth  the  chosen.  Still,  I may  as  well  help  thee 
out  o’  the  pother.  Huni-ni-m!  I suppose  my  small- 
clothes would  hardly  In*  large  enough,  would  they  ?”  and 
he  looked  down  at  his  withered  little  legs. 

*‘I  hardly  think  so,”  said  Nancy,  repressing  a smile,  as 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  tall  dignified  Colonel  in  little 
John  Stapler's  small-clothes. 

" Well,  well,”  said  he,  “ I'll  just  step  out  the  back  way. 
and  borrow  a suit  from  John  Benson.  He's  the  fattest 
man  I know.*’ 

He  soon  returned  with  the  borrowed  clothes,  which 
they  wrapped  up  in  as  small  a bundle  as  possible,  after 
which  Nancy  rejoined  the  officer  at  the  door. 

“ Tis  a largish  bundle  of  stockings,”  observed  he,  as  he 
escorted  her  across  the  street  again. 

“They  are  thick  stockings,” she  answered,  demurely. 

When  they  reached  home,  she  invited  her  escort  and 
liis  brother  officers,  who  were  gathered  around  the  lire 
near  by.  to  come  in  and  take  a cup  of  coffee — an  offer  they 
were  only  t<x>  glad  to  accept,  after  their  night  march. 

“Gentlemen.”  said  Nancy,  as  they  sat  or  stood  around 
drinking  their  hot  coffee,  “ I suppose  you  have  no  desire 
to  retain  our  afflicted  friend  a prisoner  ? The  doctor,  who 
is  with  him  at  present,  thinks  it  might  benefit  him  to  Ik? 
removed  to  the  country.  I spoke  to  my  friend  whom  I 
saw  this  morning,  and  he  promised  to  send  a coach. 
May  he  depart  peaceably  when  the  coach  comes  ?” 

“ Faith.” said  the  young  Irish  officer,  “he  may  depart. 
He  shall  not  Im>  molested.  I command  here  at  present” 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  the  invalid  ?”  inquired  an- 
other officer. 

“He  appeareth  to  have  the  dropsy,” answered  Nancy, 
gravely. 

In  about  half  an  hour  an  old-fashioned  coach,  as  large 
as  a small  dwelling-house,  and  raised  high  from  the 
ground  on  great  wheels,  lumbered  up  to  the  door.  The 
steps  were  let  down,  or  unfolded,  until  they  made  a kind 
of  step-ladder,  by  which  the  jMissenger  ascended  to  the 
coach  which  loomed  above.  The  door  stuck,  in  eonse-  j 
quence  of  being  swelled  by  the  late  rains,  and  was  with 
difficulty  opened.  The  officers  stood  around,  waiting  the 
appearance  of  the  invalid,  and  the  young  Irishman  who 
liad  been  Nancy’s  escort  waited  at  the  door  to  help  her  in, 
for  she  was  to  accompany  her  afflicted  relative  to  the 
ferry. 

The  house  door  opened,  and  she  appeared,  hearing 
a pillow  and  blanket  to  make  the  sick  man  comfort- 
able. She  arranged  these,  and  stepped  hack  into  the 
house  to  see  him  moved.  Then,  with  a shuffling  of  feet, 
the  pretended  victim  of  dropsy  apjieared,  dressed  in  plain  ! 
clothes,  and  so  enormously  puffed  out  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  him  in  the  passageway.  The  so-called  j 
doctor.  dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  a pair  of  black  glass  | 
spectacles,  assisted  the  invalid  on  one  side,  and  Nancy  sup-  I 
ported  him  on  the  other.  The  dropsical  one  groaned  at  j 
every  step,  and  groaned  louder  than  ever  as  they  pushed,  | 
squeezed,  and  crowded  him  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
coach.  Nancy  and  the  doctor  followed,  and  the  Irish 
officer  put  up  the  steps  and  clapped  to  the  door,  while 
Nancy  smiled  a farewell  through  the  window  to  him  us 
the  great  coach  rumbled  away  toward  the  Christiana 
River. 

“Oddzooks!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  “that  is  j 
the  fattest  Quaker  I ever  saw.” 

He  would  have  been  surprised  if  lie  had  seen  the  fat 
Quaker  draw  a stout  pillow  from  under  his  waistcoat  aft- 
er the  coach  had  moved  away,  while  the  doctor  stripped 
some  black  court-plaster  from  the  Imck  of  his  spectacles, 
and  instead  of  the  invalid  and  the  physiciun  appeared  two 
dceidedly  military-looking  gentlemen. 

The  coach  and  its  occupants  had  lumbered  out  of  sight 
for  some  time,  and  the  young  officer  still  remained  loun- 
ging near  the  door  of  Mistress  Hanson’s  house,  when  an 


orderly,  splashed  with  mud  from  galloping  over  yester- 
day's liattle-field,  clattered  up  to  the  group, 

“Which  is  Major  Fortcscue  ?”  he  asked,  in  his  sharp 
military  voice. 

“I  am.”  answered  the  young  Irish  officer. 

“Order  for  you,  sir:”  and  he  reached  the  Major  a fold- 
ed paj>er.  sealed  with  a blotch  of  wax  as  red  as  blood.  He 
opened  it,  and  read : 

“You  will  immediately  arrest  two  meu, officers  in  the  reliel 
army,  known  respectively  ns  Colonel  Tilton  ami  Captain  Bel- 
lacli.  Information  1ms  been  lodged  at  head-quarters  that  they 
are  now  lying  concealed  at  Mistress  KliznWth  Hanson's  in  Wil- 
mington town.  You  will  report  answer  at  once.  By  order  of 
Colonel  KoHHirr  Wychkrly,  R.  A., 

Com.  5th  Div.  11.  M.  A. 

in  the  Province  of  Peuusylvauia. 

“ To  Major  Allan  Foktkmtk, 

Commander  at  Wilmingtou, 

in  the  Lower  County  of  Newcastle.”* 

“Stop  them !”  roared  Major  Fortescue,  as  soon  as  lie 
could  catch  his  breath.  He  gave  a sharp  order  to  the  sol- 
diers lounging  near;  they  seized  their  arms,  and  the  whole 
party  started  at  double  quick  for  the  ford  of  the  Christiana 
River,  half  a mile  away,  whither  the  coach  had  directed 
its  course. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  had  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  they  found  that  the  fern-man  was  at  the  oth- 
er side,  and  his  boat  with  him.  He  was  lying  on  the 
stern  seat,  in  the  sun.  and  an  empty  whiskey  bottle  beside 
him  sufficiently  denoted  the  reason  of  his  inertia.  When 
the  Colonel  called  to  him,  he  answered  in  endearing  terms, 
but  moved  not ; and  when  the  officer  swore,  the  ferryman 
reproved  him  solemnly.  Affairs  were  looking  gloomy, 
when  Captain  Bellach,  who  had  been  running  up  and 
down  the  embankment  that  kept  the  river  from  overflow- 
ing the  marsh-lands  that  lav  between  it  and  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stood,  gave  a shout  which  called  the  Col- 
onel and  Nancy  to  him.  They  found  that  he  had  discov- 
ered an  old  scow  half  hidden  among  the  reeds;  it  was 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  and  it  was  only  by  great  exertions 
that  the  two  gentlemen  pushed  it  off  the  ooze  into  the 
water.  The  Colonel  then  took  Nancy  in  his  arms,  and 
earned  her  across  the  muddy  shore  to  the  boat,  where  he 
deposited  her;  then  pushing  off  the  scow,  he  leaped  uboard 
himself. 

“ law-kuduy  for  my  new  silk  petticoat,  all  simiHikI  and 
ruined !”  cried  Nancy.  “ I'd  rather  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner at  once!”  And  she  looked  down  ruefully  upon  the 
specks  of  blue  marsh  mud  that  had  been  splashed  upon 
that  garment. 

Neither  of  the  men  answered.  The  boat  leaked  very 
badly  when  it  was  fairly  out  in  the  water,  and  the  Colonel 
was  forced  to  bail  it  out  with  his  hat.  The  Captain  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat,  paddling  it  with  a piece  of  hoard. 
His  hat  had  blown  off,  and  his  black  silk  small-clothes 
were  covered  with  mud.  The  tide  was  running  strongly, 
and  as  the  boat  drifted  down  the  stream,  it  was  swung 
round  and  round  in  spite  of  the  Captain's  efforts  to  keep  it 
straight,  while  the  leak  gained  on  them,  until  Nancy, 
with  a sigh,  was  compelled  to  take  her  best  beaver  hat. 
ribbons  and  all,  and  help  the  Colonel  bail. 

They  were  scarcely  more  than  half  across  when  Major 
Fortescue  and  his  squad  of  soldiers  dashed  up  to  the  bank. 
They  ran  along  the  embankment,  keeping  pace  with  the 
boat  as  it  drifted  with  the  tide. 

“Halt!’’  cried  the  officer;  but  no  one  in  the  boat  an- 
swered. “ Halt,  or  I shoot!”  But  Captain  Bellach  only 
paddled  the  harder. 

“ Make  ready ! Take  aim ! — ” 

* Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  formerly  a portion  of  Penn’s  Proprie- 
tary tforernment  in  the  America.*. 
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"Down,  for  your  life!*’  cried  Colonel  Tilton,  sharply, 
dragging  Nancy  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where 
Captain  Bellach  Hung  himself  beside  them.  It  was  the 
work  of  a moment.  The  next  instant— “Fire!”  they 
heard  the  royalist  order,  sharply,  from  the  b&uk. 

“ Cra-a-a-ack !”  rattled  the  muskets,  and  the  bullets 
hummed  venomously  around  the  boat  like  a swarm  of  an- 
gry hornets. 

None  of  the  fugitives  were  hurt,  though  two  of  the  bul- 
lets struck  the  side  of  the  boat;  but  Nancy's  petticoat  was 
entirely  ruined  by  the  mud  and  water  in  the  bottom.  Be- 
fore the  redcoats  could  reload,  they  had  reached  the  fur- 
ther shore,  and  run  into  a corn  lield  near  by.  in  which  they 
were  entirely  hidden.  Captain  Bellach  wanted  to  go  up 
the  stream  and  thrash  the  drunken  ferryman ; but  the 
Colonel  and  Nancy  dissuaded  him,  and  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Dover,  which  they  reached  after  a very 
weary  journey.  There  Nancy,  who  considered  it  safer  to 
absent  herself  from  home  while  the  British  retained  pos- 
session of  Wilmington,  found  herself  the  heroine  of  the 
hour;  and  she  was  feted  and  dined  and  made  much  of, 
until  it  would  have  completely  turned  a leas  sensible  little 
head  than  hers. 

In  after-years,  when  her  husband  presented  her  to  Pres- 
ident Washington.  “Ah.  Mistress  Tilton,”  said  his  Ex- 
cellency, "your  husband  should  indeed  value  an  affec- 
tion that  not  only  endangered  a life,  but  even  sacrificed 
a tine  silk  }M‘tlieoat.  for  his  sake.” 

[Bojrnn  In  So.  19  of  IUrpkr'h  Yorxa  Piconr,  March  9.J 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

A &rnc  Gtorn. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

Chapter  VI. 

AN  OCEAN  PRAIRIE. 

t^RANK  found  his  new  work  tolerably  easy,  though  it 
required  constant  attention,  for  every  joint  of  the 
machinery  had  to  be  watched,  and  oiled  afresh  the  mo- 
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ment  it  began  to  get  dry  and  hot.  There  being  t wo  other 
oilers,  he  now  stood  his  regular  watch  of  three  hours  at  a 
time,  having  the  rest  of  the  day  to  himself.  Most  of  this 
leisure  time  was  spent  in  talking  with  Herrick,  or  study- 
ing the  ins  and  outs  of  the  machinery;  and  Prank  soon 
learned  to  “take  a card”  as  well  as  any  man  on  Ixmrd. 
This  is  done  as  follows:  a slip  of  paper  is  rolled  round  a 
brass  tube  attached  to  the  valve  of  the  engine  cylinder, 
and  a pencil  fixed  so  as  to  trace  certain  curved  lines  on 
the  paper  as  it  turns,  the  shape  of  which  shows  the  exact 
working  condition  of  the  engine. 

On  the  fourth  afternoon  of  his  new  duties  Austin  heard 
himself  hailed  from  the  upper  deck  by  a familiar  voice: 

“Hello,  Frank,  my  boy!  come  up  and  have  a look  at 
Daddy  Neptune’s  |>asture-ground.’’ 

Up  went  Frank  with  all  speed  ; but  his  first  glance 
around  made  him  start.  Instead  of  the  deep  blue  water 
that  had  surrounded  her  a few  hours  before,  the  ship  was 
now  in  the  midst  of  a smooth  green  plain,  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  covered,  to  all  appearance, 
with  coarse  grass  and  broad-leaved  plants.  Nothing  was 
wanting,  in  fact,  to  complete  the  picture  except  a few  sheep 
and  cattle. 

For  a moment  our  hero  really  thought  he  must  be 
dreaming;  and  then  lie  suddenly  recollected  his  school- 
book  pictures  and  stories  of  the  famous  Sargasso  Sea, 
where,  for  thousands  of  acres  together,  the  water  is  quite 
hidden  by  u thick  growth  of  "Gulf  weed,” and  knew  at 
ouce  that  this  must  be  it. 

And  certainly  this  ocean  prairie  was  a wonderful  sight. 
As  the  steamer  ploughed  its  way  through  the  matted  weeds. 
Frank  could  see  in  the  narrow  openings  their  trailing 
roots  hanging  far  down  into  the  clear  cool  depths  below. 
Above  these  open  spaces  thousands  of  sea-birds  were  hov- 
ering with  shrill  cries,  while  ever  and  anon  one  of  them 
would  swoop  down  into  the  water,  rc-appearing  instantly 
with  a tish  wriggling  in  its  beak. 

In  the  purple  shadow  of  the  weed  beds  bright-colored 
fish  were  moving  lazily  to  and  fro,  but  these  darted  swiftly 
away  at  the  approach  of  the  steamer.  On  every  side  queer 
little  crabs  and  turtles  wore  plumping  into  the  water, 
scared  hv  the  plashing  wheels,  while,  stranger  still,  birds' 
nests  and  eggs  were  seen  here  and  there  amid  the 
huge  broad  leaves  of  the  stronger  plants,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Frank,  who  thought  the  idea  of 
birds  nesting  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  the  finest 
joke  he  had  ever  heard. 

A mass  of  the  tangle  was  hauled  on  board,  and 
the  men  aniused  themselves  by  stumping  on  the 
hollow  air-cells  which  give  the  weed  its  buoyancy, 
producing  u series  of  cracks  like  the  explosion  of 
fire-crackers. 

"I’ve  hoerd  tell,  though  I can’t  say  I’ve  seen  it 
myself,”  observed  a sailor,  "as  there’s  places  whar 
them  weeds  are  so  thick  and  strong  that  a man  can 
walk  on  ’em  all  the  same  as  dry  land.” 

" Well,  they  can  stop  a ship,  anyhow,  whether 
they  can  carry  a man  or  not.  A chum  of  mine 
as  v’y’ged  here  in  a Portigee  steamer  told  me  that 
she  once  got  reg'lnr  jammed  among  the  weed,  aud 
only  ‘scaped  by  reversin’  her  en^rncs.” 

"Well,  it’s  a fact  that  somewlmr  in  these  seas 
there’s  a place  they  call  the  Lumber  Yard,  ’cause 
of  all  the  driftwood  and  floutin’  spars  and  bits  o’ 
wreck  and  sicli  gittin’  jumbled  up  together;  for  all 
the  currents  sort  o’  meet  there,  like  them  puzzles 
wliar  every  road  leads  in  aud  none  out  If  a ship 
once  gits  in  there,  good-by  to  her;  for  there  ain’t 
no  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  nothin',  and  you  jist  stick 
there  till  you  rot." 

Hen?  old  Herrick  muttered,  dreamily,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself,  "I've  seen  that,  and  I shan't  for- 
get it  in  a hurry.” 
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Tho  men  nudged  each  other,  and  there  was  a general 
silence ; for  it  was  but  seldom  that  Herrick  could  be  got 
to  spin  a yarn,  and  lie  was  now  evidently  about  to  “get 
off"  one  of  his  best. 

“I  was  cruising  in  these  waters,"  he  went  on,  “'bout 
twenty  years  ago,  when  one  afternoon  we  sighted  a sort 
o*  mound  in  among  the  thickest  of  the  weed,  with  some- 
thin' like  a ship's  mast  standin'  up  from  it.  The  ‘old 
man*  came  out  to  look  at  it,  and  then  gave  orders  to  lower 
the  boat,  and  we  pulled  for  the  wreck  with  a will.  But 
as  we  neared  her,  the  very  look  of  her  seemed  to  strike 
cold  upon  us  all.  lier  bull  hud  such  an  old-fashioned 
build  that  it  might  ha*  been  alloat  for  a hundred  years 
and  more;  and  all  up  the  sides  and  over  the  deck  great 
slimy  coils  of  weed  had  trailed,  like  them  eight-armed 
squids  that  clutch  men  and  drag  'em  down.  As  we  came 
niglier,  the  very  sun  clouded  over,  and  all  was  chill,  and 
gray,  und  dismal,  and  the  wreck  itself  looked  so  unearthly, 
with  no  sign  or  sound  of  life  about  it,  that  I guess  I wasn’t 
the  only  one  who  felt  queer  when  we  ran  alongside  at 
last. 

“ Up  we  scrambled,  our  very  tread  soundin'  hollow  and 
uncanny  in  that  awful  silence.  Not  a livin’  thing  was 
there  aboard,  not  even  a mouse.  The  mainmast  was 
gone,  all  but  a stump,  and  the  moulderin'  tackle  lay  on 
the  deck  all  of  a heap.  Tho  plankin'  was  rotten  and  fail- 
in’ to  bits,  and  the  place  on  the  starn  where  her  name 
hud  been  was  clean  mouldered  away.  All  at  once  our 
coxswain.  Bill  Grimes,  gives  a jump  and  a boiler  as  if 
he’d  trod  on  a rattlesnake ; ami  when  we  ran  for’ard, 
what  should  we  see,  half  hid  among  the  weeds,  but  the 
skeleton  of  a man.  fastened  to  the  bulwarks  by  a rusty 
chain !’’ 

The  speaker  ceased,  and  looked  round  the  attentive  cir- 
cle with  the  air  of  a man  who  feels  that  he  has  made  a hit. 

“A  slaver,  I reckon,’’  said  one,  at  length. 

“Or  a pirate.” 

“ Or  some  craft  that  had  got  starved  out." 

“ Ay ; but  how  cum  that  skeleton  there  ? Did  you  nev- 
er find  out  nothin'  ’bout  her,  old  boss  ?" 

“Never,”  said  the  old  man,  solemnly.  “That’s  how 
many  a gallant  ship  has  ended — just  a mark  of  ‘missing’ 
opposite  her  name  in  the  owner's  list,  and  a few  poor 
souls  watchin’  and  waitin’  for  them  that  ’ll  never  come 
back.  Ay,  boys ; for  as  bright  and  pretty  as  these  waters 
look,  there's  many  a black  story  hid  aueath  ’em  as  'll  nev- 
er lx*  known  till  the  day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead." 

They  were  now  east  of  the  Azores,  and  within  four 
days’  run  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  their  first  halting- 
place.  So  the  men  were  set  to  work  to  scrub  the  deck, 
polish  the  rails,  new  paint  the  boats,  mend  such  of  the  sig- 
nal flags  as  were  torn,  and  “smarten''  up  the  vessel  gen- 
erally ; for  a sea-captain  is  as  proud  of  his  ship  as  a lands- 
man of  his  wife,  and  likes  to  bring  her  into  port  as  trim 
as  possible. 

Frank,  always  ready  to  lie  of  use,  took  his  share  of  the 
work,  though  he  had  plenty  to  occupy  him  without  it. 
He  was  never  tired  of  watching  the  sun  make  rainbows 
in  the  spray  of  the  bow,  and  the  pretty  little  sea-fairies, 
called  by  sailors  **  Portuguese  men-of-war,"  float  past  with 
their  tinted  shells  and  outspread  feelers;  while  at  night 
the  moon  was  so  gloriously  brilliant,  and  the  sea  so  clear 
and  smooth,  that  he  often  staid  on  deck  till  midnight  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  But  another  sight  was  in  store  for 
him,  even  more  to  his  taste  than  these. 

One  evening,  just  before  sunset,  two  sail  (the  first  for 
several  days)  were  descried  by  the  look-out,  quite  close  to 
each  other.  Herrick,  after  eying  them  keenly  for  a mo- 
ment, pronounced  them  to  l>e  a British  steamer  and  a full- 
rigged  American  clipper  ship. 

“How  on  earth  can  you  tell  that  :'*  asked  the  wonder- 


ing Frank,  who  could  see  nothing  of  the  strangers  but 
their  topmasts. 

“Easy  enough.  That  un’s  a steamer,  by  her  smoke: 
and  she’s  a Britisher,  by  the  look  o'  the  smoke,  for  they 
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mostly  burn  soft  coal.  T’other’ s a rlipj>er,  by  her  rig. 
and  the  lot  o’  handkerchiefs  [studding  sails]  she  has  aloft ; 
and  she's  a 'Merican.  for  nothin’  else  could  hold  its  own 
with  a steamer.  But  what  can  they  bo  doin’  so  close  to- 
gether ? Ah ! Fve  got  it — they're  a -racin'." 

When  the  two  vessels  came  near  enough  to  be  signaled, 
and  to  reply,  Herrick  was  found  to  be  right  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  excitement  aboard  the  Arizona  rose  to 
a height.  The  captain  himself  came  out  to  watch  the 
race,  and  every  man  who  was  not  on  duty  below  hastened 
on  deck. 

“See  how  Johnny  Bull’s  a-pilin'  the  coal  on!”  cried 
old  Herrick,  pointiug  to  the  eddying  smoke,  which 
grew'  blacker  every  minute.  “ But  he  don’t  whip  that 
craft  — not  much!  Canvas  agin  tea-kettles  any  day! 
Hooray !" 

“ Right  you  air,  old  boss!  Guess  some  o’  them  clippers 
can  show  as  good  a record  as  any  steamer  afloat.  Why. 
didn’t  the  old  Nabob  run  7389  miles  in  thirty  days  out 
thar  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ?— and  that’s  240  miles  a day  for 
a whole  month,  anyhow.” 

The  two  racers  were  now  crossing  the  Arizona's  hows, 
and  every  one  crowded  forward  to  look  at  them.  The 
steamer's  passengers  were  seen  clustered  along  the  side 
like  bees,  while  the  crew  were  bustling  to  and  fro,  setting 
every  sail  that  would  draw.  But  still  on  the  sturboard 
quarter  hung  the  beautiful  clipper,  gliding  along  smoothly 
and  easily,  one  great  pyramid  of  snow-white  canvas  from 
gunwale  to  truck,  while  the  look-out  and  the  two  men  at 
the  wheel  (the  only  persons  visible  on  board)  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  at  the  “ Britisher's"  vain  efforts.  Just  as 
the  clipi>er  passed,  tho  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered  out  jaun- 
tily at  her  peak. 

“Come,  boys!"  cried  Herrick;  “ let's  give  the  old  ‘grid- 
iron’ a cheer." 

Mingling  with  the  hearty  shout  that  followed  (in  which 
Frank  joined  with  a will)  came  three  sharp  blasts  from 
the  Arizona's  steam-whistle,  by  way  of  salute.  Instant- 
ly the  clipper’s  crew  sprang  up  from  behind  the  bulwarks, 
and,  waving  their  caps,  sent  back  a rousing  cheer,  an- 
swered by  the  Englishman  with  a short  whistle  of  defi- 
ance as  he  swept  by. 

Little  by  little  the  racers,  still  close  together,  melted 
into  the  fast-falling  shadows  of  night;  but  there  were  not 
a few  who  declared  that,  when  last  seen,  tho  clipper  was 
getting  the  best  of  it,  and  their  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
wind  over  steam  was  greatly  strengthened  thereby. 
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APRIL’S  TEARS. 

APIUI.’fl  tean  are  linppy  tears. 

Joy  when  the  arbutus  sweet 
Creeps  about  her  dancing  feet, 
When  the  violet  appears. 

When  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
When  the  grans  begins  to  grow. 
Makes  her  lovely  eyes  overflow. 
She's  a tender-hearted  thing, 
Bonny  daughter  of  the  spring.' 


BILLY’S  GREAT  SPEECH. 

BY  WILLIAM  a STODDARD. 

BILLY  WAS  the  youugest  member  of  the  debating  so- 
ciety ; that  is,  the  other  members  were  all  grown-up 
men,  though  none  of  them  were  very  old,  and  he  was  not 
yet  quite  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  boys  he 
knew  told  him  he  had  been  let  in  by  mistake,  and  some 
said  it  was  a joke;  but  there  he  was.  week  after  week, 
every  Friday  evening,  sitting  on  a front  bench,  and  as 
much  a member  as  the  president,  or  the  secretary,  or  either 
of  the  three  vice-presidents. 

One  of  the  names  of  that  village  debating  society  was 
4 4 The  Lyceum, " but  it  wasn't  much  used,  except  when  they 
had  distinguished  strangers  to  lecture  for  them,  and 
charged  twenty-live  cents  apiece  for  tickets. 

The  regular  weekly  debates  were  44  free,*’  and  so  there 
was  always  a good  attendance.  The  ladies,  of  all  ages, 
were  sure  to  come,  and  a good  many  of  the  boys.  Billy 
never  missed  a debate;  but  he  had  not  yet  made  so  much 
its  one  single  solitary  speech  on  any  subject.  Nobody 
knew  how  often  he  had  entered  that  hall  with  a big  speech 
in  him,  all  ready,  or  how  he  had  always  carried  it  out  again 
unspoken. 

A little  after  the  Christmas  and  New-Years’  holidays 
there  was  a question  proposed  for  the  society  to  debate 
that  Billy  was  sure  he  could  handle.  It  bail  something 
to  do  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
Grandfather  Morton  said  it  “ was  too  political  altogether'1; 
but  Billy  silently  determined  that  at  last  he  would  make 
himself  heal'd.  He  read  several  things  in  order  to  get  his 
mind  ready,  especially  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Captain  Cook'd  Voyaged. 

He  could  not  see  just  how  they  helped  him,  but  he 
knew  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.  Then  he  practiced 
his  speech,  too,  in  the  garret,  and  up  in  the  pasture  lot,  and 
out  in  the  bam,  where  he  was  sure  nobody  could  hear  him, 
and  the  night  before  the  debate  was  to  be  he  hardly  slept 
a wink. 

He  knew  Grandfather  Morton  and  all  the  family  would 
lie  there;  and  they  had  scared  him  out  of  making  more 
than  half  a dozen  speeches  before,  but  he  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  lie  afraid  of  them  this  time.  Speak  he 
would ' 

He  was  careful  about  his  dress,  as  every  public  speaker 
should  be.  and  succeeded  in  borrowing  one  of  his  father’s 
standing  collars.  It  was  dreadfully  stiff  with  starch,  but 
it  would  not  hurt  his  ears  if  he  held  his  head  straight. 

When  he  got  to  the  Lyceum  Hall  it  seemed  to  him  to 
have  grown  a good  deal  since  the  week  before,  and  to 
have  a greater  multitude  of  men  and  women  in  it  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  was  warm,  too,  and  grew  warmer  very  fast,  and  he 
wondered  why  the  rest  did  not  take  off  their  oven-oats. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  done  so  if  they  had  known 
Billy  was  going  to  address  them. 

He  knew  who  was  to  open  the  deliate  on  both  sides,  for 
that  was  always  arranged  lieforehand,  and  his  chance 
would  come  afterward. 

He  listened  to  them,  and  could  not  help  thinking  how 
much  better  they  must  feel  when  their  speeches  were  all 


spoken.  He  knew  very  well  what  a troublesome  thing 
a speech  was  to  keep  in,  and  without  any  cork. 

Billy  thought  ho  had  never  known  men  to  talk  so  long 
as  they  did — two  young  lawyers,  three  young  doctors,  the 
tutor  of  the  village  academy,  the  Bub-editor  of  the  Weekly 
Bugle,  Squire  Toms's  son  that  was  almost  ready  to  go  to 
college,  and  the  tall  young  man  with  ml  hair  who  hod 
just  opened  the  new  drug  store. 

That  was  the  man  who  did  Billy  the  most  harm,  for 
his  argument  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  a string 
of  quotations  from  Daniel  Webster.  He  called  him  the 
Great  Expounder,  and  a great  statesman,  and  a number  of 
other  names,  and  wound  up  by  asserting  that  the  opinion 
of  such  a great  mail  as  that  settled  the  matter.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  applause  given  to  the  red-headed  young 
man  as  lie  was  sitting  down,  and  Billy  took  advantage  of 
it;  that  is,  before  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  he 
was  on  his  feet,  and  shouted,  “ Mr.  President '—ladies  and 
gentlemen — 11 

‘‘Mr.  Morton  lias  the  floor,"  remarked  the  president, 
very  dignifledly;  and  Billy,  as  he  afterward  said  of  him- 
self, “was  pinned.1’ 

There  was  no  escape  for  him  now,  and  when  Grandfa- 
ther Morton  pounded  with  his  cane,  and  shouted,  “Plat- 
form I'1  dozens  of  other  people  took  it  up,  and  it  was  “ Plat- 
form !"  44 Platform  1”  “Platform I”  all  over  the  hall.  He 
knew  what  it  meant.  All  the  favorite  speakers  were  sent 
forward  in  that  way,  and  it  was  a great  compliment;  but 
Billy  thought  he  must  huve  walked  forty  miles,  from  the 
tired  feeling  in  his  legs,  when  he  got  there.  Oh,  how  hot 
that  room  was  just  then,  and  what  a dreadful  thing  it  was 
to  have  a crowd  like  that  suddenly  begin  to  keep  still ! 
They  must  have  been  holding  their  breaths. 

Billy  knew  his  speeeh  was  in  him,  for  it  had  been  swellr 
ing  and  swelling  while  the  others  were  speaking,  but  he 
could  not  quite  get  any  of  it  very  close  to  his  mouth  at 
that  trying  moment. 

Stiller  and  stiller  grew  the  hall,  and  Billy  had  a diin 
notion  that  it  was  beginning  to  turn  around. 

“Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — ” 

He  heard  some  of  the  boys  over  by  the  window  crack 
some  pea- nuts  and  giggle. 

“ — I don’t  care  a cent  for  Daniel  Webster — " 

Billy  paused,  and  was  hunting  desperately  for  the  next 
word ; hut  Grandfather  Morton  had  voted  against  Mr. 
Webster  a good  many  times,  and  down  came  the  old  gen- 
tleman's cane  on  the  floor. 

That  was  the  signal  for  a storm  of  applause  all  over  the 
hall;  but  Billy  groped  in  every  corner  of  his  mind  in  vain 
for  the  rest  of  liis  speech.  Whether  ho  had  left  it  in  the 
garret  or  the  barn,  or  up  in  the  pasture  lot.  it  was  gone; 
and  when  the  stamping  aud  clapping  stopped,  und  the  au- 
dience began  to  listen  again,  there  was  nothing  more  for 
them  to  bear. 

It  was  80  terribly  hot  in  that  hall ; and  it  grew  all  tho 
more  like  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  a bakers  oven,  all  tho 
way  to  his  seat,  after  Billy  gave  the  matter  up,  and  walked 
down  from  the  platform. 

But  how  they  did  cheer  then ! 

The  boys  did  their  best,  and  even  the  ladies  seemed  to 
be  shouting. 

“Did  I suy  anything  so  good  as  all  that?”  thought  Billy. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  which  came  very  soou  aft- 
er Billy’s  effort.  Grandfather  Morton  shook  hands  with 
him  very  proudly;  and  it  was  the  president  of  the  soci- 
ety— and  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Legislature — who 
came  up  just  then,  and  said, 

'‘Capital  speech  of  yours,  Mr.  Morton.  Best  thing  of 
the  evening.” 

“ Good,  wasn’t  it?”  said  Billy’s  grandfather.  “Laid 
that  red-headed  poison  peddler  as  flat  as  a pancake.” 

“Best  speech  I ever  heart!  in  this  hall.  Mr.  Morton;  it 
was  so  splendidly  short.” 
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But  Billy  kept  thinking,  all  the  way  home,  “What 
would  he  have  said  if  I hadn't,  forgot  the  rest  of  it  ?” 

That  was  years  ago,  and  Billy  is  a great  lawyer  now ; 
but  he  says  he  has  never  forgotten  what  it  was  that  made 
his  first  speech  so  very  good. 

THE  CZAR’S  FISH. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

ONE  fine  July  morning,  a few  years  ago,  there  was  a 
great  stir  among  the  villagers  of  Pavlovo,  on  the 
Lower  Volga,  for  the  news  had  got  abroad  that  the  Czar 
was  coming  down  the  river,  on  his  way  to  his  Summer 
Palace  in  the  Crimea.  So,  of  course,  every  one  was  on  the 
look-out  for  him ; for  the  Russian  peasants  of  the  Volga 
are  a very  loyal  set,  and  many  old  men  and  women  among 
them,  who  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  village  be- 
fore, will  tramp  for  miles  over  those  great,  bare,  dusty 
plains  on  the  chance  of  catching  a passing  glimpse  of 
**  Alexander  Nikolaievitch”  (Alexander  the  son  of  Nicho- 
las), as  they  call  the  Czar. 

Among  those  who  talked  over  the  great  news  most 
eagerly  were  the  family  of  an  old  fisherman,  who  was 
known  as  “Lucky  Michael.”  on  account  of  his  success  in 
catching  the  finest  fish,  although  hard  work  and  experi- 
ence had  probably  much  more  to  do  with  it  than  any 
**  luck.” 

But  of  late  "Lucky  Michael”  had  been  very  unlucky 
indeed.  His  wife  had  been  ill,  to  begin  with ; and  one  of 
his  two  sons  (who  helped  him  with  his  fishing)  had  been 
disabled  for  several  weeks  by  a hod  hurt  in  his  arm. 
Moreover,  his  boat  was  getting  so  crazy  and  worn  out  that 
it  seemed  wonderful  how  it  kept  afloat  at  all;  but  the 
news  of  the  Czar's  coming  seemed  to  comfort  him  for  ev- 
erything. 

“If  Father  Alexander  Nikolaievitch  would  only  give 
us  money  enough  to  buy  a new  boat !”  said  old  Praskovia, 
Michael's  wife,  as  she  put  away  what  was  left  of  the  huge 
black  loaf  that  had  served  for  breakfast;  “but  I suppose 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  ask  him.” 

“Of  course  not!"  said  Michael,  who  was  an  independent 
old  fellow;  “he's  done  quite  enough  for  us  already,  in 
making  us  freemen,  when  we  were  all  slaves  before.* 
Now,  then,  let's  get  to  work.  Come,  Stepan  [Stephen), 
come,  Ivan  (John),  and  let  us  see  what  God  will  send  us." 

But  at  first  the  luck  seemed  to  be  still  aguinst  them,  for 
they  drew  their  net  twice  without  catching  anything. 
The  third  time,  however,  the  net  felt  unusually  heavy,  and 
there  was  such  a tugging  and  kicking  inside  of  it  that  it 
was  plain  they  had  caught  a pretty  big  fish  of  some  kind. 
John,  who  was  the  first  to  look  in,  gave  a loud  hurrah, 
and  shouted,  "Father!  father! — a sturgeon!  a sturgeon !” 
There,  sure  enough,  lay  the  great  fish  amid  a crowd  of 
smaller  ones,  in  all  the  pride  of  its  spiky  back,  and  smooth, 
brown,  scaleless  skin.  All  three  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  for 
a sturgeon  will  always  fetch  a good  price  in  Russia,  and 
the  two  lads  began  to  think  at  once  how  far  this  would  go 
toward  paying  for  a new  boat. 

They  fished  some  time  longer,  and  made  one  or  two 
pretty  good  hauls;  but  the  sturgeon  was  the  great  event 
of  the  day.  John  and  Stephen  wrapped  it  up  carefully, 
and  were  quite  proud  to  show  it  to  their  mother  on  getting 
home;  but  they  looked  rather  blank  at  hearing  their  fa- 
ther say,  in  a way  which  showed  that  he  meant  it, 

“This  is  the  finest  fish  I’ve  ever  caught,  and  I won’t  sell 
it  to  any  one.  It’s  a Czar  among  fish,  just  like  Alexander 
Nikolaievitch  among  us;  so  it  shall  be  his  fish,  and  I'll 
give  it  to  him  as  he  passes.” 

The  news  of  Michael’s  fish,  and  of  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  it,  soon  spread  through  the  village,  und  created  con- 

* Here  Michael  must  corrected.  Of  the  forty-nine  millions  of 
Russian  peasants,  only  twenty-three  millions  were  actually  serfs. 


sidcrable  excitement.  But  there  was  not  much  time  to 
talk  it  over,  for,  two  days  later,  young  Stephen,  who  had 
been  sent  to  look  out  for  the  Czar's  steamer,  came  running 
to  say  that  it  was  in  sight.  So  Michael  put  his  sturgeon 
into  the  boat,  and  away  they  pulled.  It  was  a hard  pull 
against  that  strong  current,  but  at  last  they  got  near 
enough  to  hail  the  steamer  and  be  taken  in  tow. 

Up  went  Michael,  fish  and  all,  and  the  captain  led  him 
aft  to  where  the  Czar  and  his  officers  were  standing. 
Many  of  them  were  handsome,  stalwart  men,  all  ablaze 
with  lace  and  embroidery;  but  the  old  fisherman,  with  his 
tall,  upright  figure,  clear  bright  eye,  and  hale  old  face 
framed  in  snow-white  hair,  looked,  despite  his  rough  dress, 
uti  fine  a man  os  any  of  them. 

41  See  here,  father,”  said  he,  “this  is  the  finest  fish  I 
ever  caught,  and  so  I've  kept  it  for  you.  I want  nothing 
for  it;  take  it  as  a free  gift.” 

44  Thank  you,  brother,''  said  the  Czar;  44  it's  a royal  fish, 
indeed,  and  I'll  have  it  for  dinner  this  very  day,  and  drink 
your  health  over  it.  What’s  your  name  ?” 

4‘  Michael  RibakofT,  father,  from  the  village  of  Pavlovo.” 
41  Good — I won’t  forget  you.  Good-by !" 

When  the  villagers  heard  what  had  happened,  they  all 
thought  Michael  rather  a fool  for  giving  his  fish  away, 
when  the  Char  would  have  paid  a good  price  for  it.  But 
a week  later  came  a fine  new  fishing-boat  for  44  Michael 
RibakofT,”  in  the  stern  locker  of  which  were  a complete 
suit  of  fisherman's  clothes  and  a new  net,  with  a piece  of 
paper  inscribed,  in  the  Czar’s  own  handwriting,  “ A mid- 
summer gift  from  Alexander  Nikolaievitch .”  And  old 
Michael  always  said  that  he  valued  the  paper  far  more 
than  the  boat. 

THE  HERMIT  AND  THE  ROBBERS. 

V GENTLE  hermit,  one  day,  proceeding  on  his  way 
through  a vast  forest,  chanced  to  discover  a large  cave 
nearly  hidden  under-ground.  Being  much  fatigued,  ho 
entered  to  repose  himself  awhile;  and/' observing  some- 
thing shining  in  the  distance,  he  approached,  and  found 
it  was  a heap  of  gold.  At  the  sight  he  turned  away,  and 
hastening  through  the  forest  again  as  fast  as  possible,  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  three  fierce  rob- 
l>ers.  They  asked  from  whom  he  fled,  and  he  answered, 
“I  am  flying  from  Death,  who  is  urging  me  sorely  be- 
hind.” 

The  robbers,  not  perceiving  any  one,  cried  out,  44  Show 
us  where  he  is.”  The  hermit  replied,  “Follow  me,”  and 
proceeded  toward  the  grotto.  He  there  pointed  out  to 
them  the  fatal  place,  beseeching  them  at  the  same  time  to 
abstain  from  looking  at  it.  But  the  thieves,  seizing  upon 
( the  treasure,  began  to  rejoice  exceedingly.  They  after- 
ward permitted  the  good  man  to  proceed  on  his  way, 
amusing  themselves  by  ridiculing  his  strange  conduct. 

! At  length  they  began  to  consider  what  they  should  do 
; with  the  gold.  One  of  them  observed,  44  Wo  ought  not 
| to  leave  the  place  without  taking  this  treasure  with  us.” 
“No,”  replied  another,  44 we  had  better  not  do  so  ; but 
let  one  of  us  take  a small  portion,  and  set  out  to  buy  wine 
and  meat  in  the  city,  besides  many  other  things  we  are  in 
need  of and  to  this  the  other  two  consented. 

Now  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  always  busy  on  these  occa- 
sions, directly  began  to  tempt  the  robber  who  was  to  go 
! into  the  city.  “As  soon,’’  whispered  the  bad  spirit  to 
) him,  “as  I shall  have  reached  the  city,  I will  eat  and 
drink  of  the  best  of  everything  as  much  as  I please,  and 
then  purchase  what  I want.  Afterward  I will  mix  with 
the  food  intended  for  my  companions  something  which  I 
! trust  will  settle  their  account,  thus  becoming  sole  master 
of  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  which  will  make  me  one  of 
j the  richest  men  in  tins  part  of  the  world;”  and  as  he  pur- 
' ]HM«ed  to  do,  so  he  did. 

He  carried  the  poisoned  food  to  his  companions,  who, 
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on  their  part,  while  he  had  been  away,  hud  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  killing  him  on  his  return,  in  order  that  they 
might  divide  the  money  among  themselves,  saying,  **  Let 
us  full  upon  him  the  moment  he  comes,  and  afterward 
cat  what  he  lias  brought,  and  divide  the  money  between 
ns  in  much  larger  shares  than  before.” 

The  robber  who  had  been  into  the  city  now  returned 
with  the  articles  he  had  bought,  and  was  immediately 
killed.  Tlu*  others  then  begun  to  feast  upon  the  pro- 
visions prepared  for  them,  and  wen*  seized  with  violent 
pains,  and  soon  died.  In  this  manner  all  three  fell 
victims  to  each  other's  avarice  and  cruelty,  without  ob- 
taining their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

ANIMAL  PLANTS. 

rPHK  aquarium  presents  a Held  for  delightful  and  cver- 
I varying  study,  as  its  inhabitants  belong  to  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  ocean  and  fresh-water  crea- 
tures. Fishes  alone  are  well  worthy  of  close  observa- 
tion; and  when  to  these*are  added  odd  little  reptiles,  queer 
shellfish,  and  different  classes  of  the  wonderful  zoophytes, 
an  aquarium  presents  a constantly  chunging  picture  of 
I he  marvels  of  ocean  life. 

The  zoophytes  are  the  most  remarkable  of  all  marine 
creatures.  The  name  zoophyte  comes  from  two  Greek 
words-— zoom,  an  animal,  and  phyton,  a plant — and  there- 
fore has  the  literal  signification  of  animal-plant. 

An  important  member  of  the  zoophyte  family,  and  one 
often  introduced  into  aquaria,  is  the  actinia,  or  sea-anem- 
one, sometimes  called  sea-rose.  Sea -anemones  were  for  a 
long  time  considered  as  vegetables,  beautiful  and  gayly 
colored  flowers  of  the  ocean,  ami  only  comparatively  re- 
cent investigation  has  discovered  them  to  be  animals,  and 
blood-thirsty,  voracious  little  robbers  and  murderers  of  the 
worst  character. 

One  of  the  most,  common  among  the  many  varieties  of 


light  the  wondrous  variations  in  the  appearance  of  this 
little  creature.  Clinging  to  the  rocks,  the  unemone  prob- 
ably appeared  like  a round  leathery  bag  drawn  in  at  the 
centre;  but  when  placed  on  the  miniature  cliffs  of  the 
aquarium,  a wondrous  transformation  takes  place.  The 
bag  gradually  expands,  a mouth  appears  in  the  centre, 
and  from  it  unfold  a multitude  of  petals  of  a variety  of 
colors — pale  scarlet,  blood-red,  orange,  and  white — which 
wave  gently  back  and  forth  like  a graceful  nodding  flow- 
er. Now  drop  a small  earth-worm  or  tiny  fish  in  the 
water.  The  instant  it  touches  the  least  of  these  |ietal-likc 
tentacles  the  whole  flower  is  in  commotion,  all  the  arms 
reaching  toward  the  struggling  victim,  and  holding  it  in 
i a grasp  so  firm  that  escape  is  impossible,  and  it  is  soon 
i drawn  into  the  capacious  and  hungry  stomach.  Every 
animated  thing  that  comes  within  reach  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  anemone  is  mercilessly  seized  and  devoured.  Even 
small  mollusks  and  Crustacea  nre  unable  to  resist  the 
|K>wer  of  the  grasping  threads,  and  cralw  are  often  con- 
quered and  swallowed  by  this  voracious  living  flower. 
For  this  reason  sea-anemones  are  dangerous  inhabitants 
of  an  aquarium  stocked  with  creatures  having  the  power 
of  locomotion,  and  are  best  placed  in  a tank  with  other 
zoophytes  like  themselves.  How  often  they  eat  when 
free  in  their  natural  element  is  unknown,  but  weekly 
feeding  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  an  aqua- 
rium. Small  bits  of  meat  are  acceptable  food,  which  can 
be  dropped  into  the  water.  The  instant  a descending 
morsel  touches  the  iietals,  or  tentacles,  of  a hungry  anem- 
one, it  is  eagerly  seized  and  drawn  into  the  open,  greedy 
mouth.  The  Actinia  mesembryanthemum  is  a very  long- 
lived  creature,  and  certain  specimens  an*  reported  to  have 
lived  over  twenty  years  in  aquaria  in  England. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sea-anemones,  and  although 
all  possess  Ihe  same  distinguishing  characteristics,  they 
vary  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  open  flower.  The  Ac- 
tinia gemmacia,  which  is  like  a gorgeous  sunflower,  is 
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xea-anemoncs  is  the  Actinia  mesenibryanthenium.  The 
poly  pus-hunter  who  finds  this  living  flower  clinging  to  i 
sea-coast  rucks,  and  bears  it  home  us  an  addition  to  his 
aquarium,  unless  he  is  already  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  prize,  will  behold  with  astonishment  and  de- 


said  to  be  the  most  voracious  of  its  kind.  An  English 
naturalist  describes  a specimen  which  swallowed  a shell 
as  large  as  a saucer,  its  own  diameter  not  being  over  two 
inches.  Its  clastic  stomach  extended  sufficiently  to  re- 
ceive this  enormous  prey;  but  us  the  shell  completely 
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separated  the  upper  half  of  tin*  animal  from  tin*  lower, 
a new  mouth  bewail  immediately  to  form,  through  which 
to  convey  nourishment  to  the  lower  portion,  thus  pre- 
senting the  curious  spectacle  of  a double-headed  monster 
in  miniature.  So  remarkable  an*  the  anemones  in  their 
reproductive  power,  that  if  the  tentacles  are  injured  or 
broken  off,  new  ones  immediately  form,  and  if  the  ani- 
mal 1m»  cut  in  two.  new  mouths  form,  and  soon  two  per- 
fect animals  are  waving  their  graceful  tentacles  to  and 
fro  in  the  water. 

The  locomotive  power  of  the  anemone,  or  actinia,  is 
very  sluggish.  It  will  remain  days  and  weeks  in  the 
same  spot,  and  it  moves  only  by  sliding  one  edge  of  its 
base  very  slowly  along  the  object  to  which  it  is  fastened, 
and  drawing  the  other  after  it.  It  can  therefore  never 
pursue  its  food,  and  appears  to  have  no  sense  except  that 
of  touch,  as  a worm  or  shiner  may  lloat  in  the  water  all 
about  the  anemone  without  causing  it  the  slightest  agita- 
tion; but  if  the  tiniest  tip  of  one  of  its  tentacles  lx*  touch- 
ed, or  brushed  even,  the  whole  creature  is  alive  in  an  in- 
stant. and  grasping  for  its  prey.  In  the  centre  of  the 
illustration  an*  two  specimens  of  this  animal-plunt,  the 


wondrous  flesh-eating  flower  of  the  ocean.  To  the  left 
may  1h*  seen  a specimen  of  the  Eledone  mottchala — a 
small  and  very  common  member  of  the  octopus  family. 
The  eledone  is  a hideous-looking  beast.  Ils  small  eyes, 
which  it  can  open  and  shut  at  will,  are  glistening,  and 
of  chunging  iris.  Its  long  arms  are  strong  enough  to 
grusp  a mussel  shell,  and  hold  it  firmly  until  its  contents 
are  devoured.  At  the  least  touch  a dark  color  instantly 
appears  spread  over  the  whole  laxly  of  this  curious  crea- 
ture. and  dark  prickly  spines  arise,  which  impart  a sting- 
ing sensation  when  handled,  like  the  anemone  and  sea- 
nettle. 

The  two  odd-looking  things  in  the  background  of  the 
engraving  are  specimens  of  the  limulus,  or  arrow-tuiled 
crab.  The  upper  side  of  the  limulus  is  covered  w ith  two 
smooth  overlapping  shields,  in  which  are  (wo  tiny  eyes. 
Armed  with  six  jmirs  of  nip|x*rs,  the  limulus  often  tights 
its  companions  in  the  aquarium,  und  boldly  engages  in 
battle  with  the  eledone,  which,  with  its  long  arms,  is  more 
than  a match  for  the  pugilistic  crab,  whose  retreat,  and 
utter  discomfiture  generally  end  the  battle,  for,  thrown 
on  its  U*ck,  it  can  with  ditliculty  right  itself.  If  a limu- 
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lus  and  eledone  be  confined  in  the  same  tank,  almost 
daily  must  the  former  be  rescued  from  the  arms  of  the 
latter. 

The  palm-like  creature  to  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a 
Spirographis,  or  tube-worm.  This  savage  little  beast 
lives  in  a tube  formed  of  particles  of  lime  or  grains  of 
sand,  and  stretches  its  gill-like  threads  upward,  in  search 
of  food,  in  the  form  of  a spiral  wreath.  It  is  very  sensi- 
tive, and  at  the  least  touch  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
on  the  walls  of  the  tank,  the  threads  are  instantly  with- 
drawn into  the  tube. 

In  the  background  may  be  seen  the  waving,  bell-like 
Medusa  aurita,  armed  with  prickly  threads.  It  belongs 
to  the  jelly-fish  family,  and  loves  to  lie  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  alive  in 
an  aquarium.  When  it  dies,  it  dissolves  itself  into  the 
watery  element  of  which  it  is  so  largely  composed,  and 
its  fairy-like  skin  can  scarcely  be  discovered  in  the  tank. 

EASY  BOTANY. 

APRIL. 

NOW  it  is  April,  and  the  time  has  come  to  explore  the 
woods  and  wilds. 

Let  us  hasten  to  welcome  the  first  blossom,  so  deli- 
cate and  yet  daring  to  face  the  uncertain  sky  of  early 
spring. 

Happy  are  they  who  live  in  the  country,  who  have  the 
freedom  of  rural  roads,  rocky  banks,  wooded  hills,  and 
smiling  meadows!  The  young  botanical  student  can  not 
expect  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  wild  plants  in 
his  vicinity  in  one  summer,  nor  is  this  desirable:  the  pur- 
suit will  last  for  a lifetime,  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
chanting. But  every  one  can  make  a pretty  collection; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  studying  out  the  flowers,  and  keep- 
ing an  accurate  list  of  them,  and  pressing  some  of  the 
most  interesting,  the  young  student  will  learn  to  draw 
with  pen  or  pencil  a few  of  the  most  simple  and  graceful, 
the  pleasure  will  be  greatly  increased.  A great  deal  of 
information  might  be  given  on  botanical  subjects,  but  in 
this  brief  article  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  mention 
the  uames  of  those  plants  which  may  be  looked  for  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  the  localities  they  choose.  Most  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  are  found  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
West  and  South  as  well,  though  some  that  are  abundant 
in  the  Middle  States  and  on  Western  prairies  avoid  the 
chills  of  New  England.  The  wild  flowers  delight  in  the 
semi-seclusion  of  pastures  and  meadows,  and  spring  up 
along  the  lines  of  old  fences  in  fields  and  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  dim  woods. 

Among  the  earliest 
come  the  anemones,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these  is  the  wood-anemo- 
ne, or  wind-flower.  It 
grows  from  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  beside  old 
stumps  in  the  moist 
woodlands:  the  stem  is 
smooth,  and  on  the  top 
nods  a single  flower, 
drooping,  graceful,  soft- 
ly white,  and  shaded  on 
the  outside  with  pinkish- 
purple.  Another  of  the 
same  family,  the  rue- 
anemone,  has  a central 
blossom,  pretty  large, 
which  is  surrounded  by 
a row  of  little  buds  and 
blossoms,  which  has  giv- 
en it  the  name  of  hea- 
rt bpatic  a.  and-chickens. 


Another  delightful  April 
flower  is  the  hepatica , grow- 
ing sometimes  in  New  Eng- 
! land  woods,  but  abundant- 
ly in  the  Middle  States. 

This  charming  little  plant 
is  fond  of  the  loveliest 
shades  of  deepest  blue,  fad- 
ing into  the  palest  purple 
and  white,  and  on  the  Or- 
ange mountains,  in  Now 
Jersey,  are  clumps  of  the 
most  beautiful  rose-color. 

The  hepatica  grows  finely  if 
transplanted. 

Do  not  fail  to  find  the 
snow-white  bud  of  the 
blood  root,  which  comes  up 
wrapped  in  a charming  lit- 
tle green  cloak,  and  also  the  l)RABA  verna. 

smallest  of  all  the  floral 

tribe,  the  Draba  verna,  with  atoms  of  white  flowers,  and 
stems  only  an  inch  or  two  high.  Some  plants  that  may 
be  easily  found  are: 

Wood -anemone,  margins  of  fields;  New  England. 

Rue-anemone,  same  localities;  New  England. 

Hepatica,  woody  hill -sides;  Middle  States. 

Bloodroot,  rich  open  woods;  New  England. 

Blue  violet,  fields,  meadows,  hills;  everywhere. 

Draba  verna,  sandy  fields  and  road -sides. 

Spring  beauty,  moist  open  woods;  New  Jersey,  South. 

Wild  geranium,  open  woods  and  fields;  New  England. 

Erigenia,  damp  soil;  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Quaker  ladies,  road-sides,  fields;  everywhere. 

Dandelion,  road-sides,  fields;  everywhere. 

Azalea,  New  England  woods  and  elsewhere. 

Benzoin — spice-bush — damp  woods;  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

American  mistletoe.  New  Jersey  and  South. 

TWO  ANCIENT  FAMILIES. 

A PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  “LITTLE  LITERATI’* 

BY  MOTHER. 

I FEAR  I appear  before  you  but  illy  prepared  for  the 
evening  duties,  as,  mother-like,  my  week  has  been  full 
of  cares — unusually  so.  Being  left  to  choose  my  own  sub- 
ject, I thought  to  speak  briefly  of  a worthy  but  almost 
extinct  family,  or,  indeed,  I should  say  two  families. 

Many  grown  persons  persist  in  declaring  that  the  fami- 
lies have  passed  entirely  out  of  existence,  but  I find  then* 
an*  a few  of  them  to  bo  found  still  on  the  rugged  mount- 
ain-sides, on  the  plains,  and  down  in  the  deep  green  vol- 
leys. Little  children  know  them  best,  as  they  seem  to  be 
! modest,  retiring  families,  seldom  or  never  intruding  them- 
selves on  the  notice  of  others.  I conjecture,  from  the  free- 
dom with  which  little  children  use  their  uames,  that  they 
must  be  a kindly,  simple  people.  My  little  Mary,  or  Min- 
nie, tells  me  almost  every  day  of  little  Johnnie  He  or  little 
Sallie  She,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I see  little  Johnnie  He 
coming  through  his  father’s  gate  on  his  way  to  school — 
a plump,  rosy -cheeked  little  fellow  in  white  pants  and 
blouse. 

Most  amiable  ami  fair  lir  looks, 

That  little  Johnnie  He, 

While  following  close  behind  his  lierls 
Is  little  Sjillie  She. 

With  flaxen  cnrls  and  laughing  eyes. 

This  little  girl  we  greet. 

Exclaim.  “How  fair  is  Johnnie  lie! 

And  Sal  lie  She.  liow  sweet!*' 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  ancestors  of  these*  simple 
1 people  who  dwell  among  the  hills.  It  is  believed  they 
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were  a worthy,  renowned  family  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion ; but,  alas!  history  has  given  us  all  too  little  of  them. 
It  is  known  that  they  were  born  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
living  bright  and  useful  lives  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civili- 
zation. History  speaks  freely  of  one  who  may  have  been 
the  great-great  grandfather  of  the  present  Hes  (much  less 
is  know'll  of  the  Shea),  and  while  speaking  of  him  forgets 
not  to  take  his  travelling  artist  along  to  sketch  him.  This 
noble  ancestor  is  Mr.  Zaccheus  He,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of 
performing  the  feat  that  saves  his  name  from  utter  obliv-  : 
ion.  The  deed  is  made  doubly  impressive  by  the  travel-  ' 
ling  artist  sketching  the  same.  The  poet  too  lends  his  | 
sublime  aid  to  render  the  act  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
In  the  present  age  of  the  world,  many  parents,  from  some 
deep-seated  prejudice,  strive  to  blot  out  this  unpretending 
family  entirely ; but  little  children  with  tearful  eyes  bring 
the  Historian,  the  Artist,  ami  the  Poet  at  once  to  the  rescue, 
exclaiming,  “Then  why  does  the  book  say, 

*“  Zncchen*  He 

Did  climb  the  tree  V ” 



CHIN-FAN,  THE  CANTON  BOAT-BOY. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

HOW  many  readers  of  Harper’s  Youkg  People  arc 
aware  that  in  Chinu,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  that 
live  in  lioats  ( There  is  a great  city  in  China  called  Can-  , 
ton,  and  at  this  city  there  is  a river  which  is  so  crowded  ! 
with  boats  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  around  among  them. 
They  are  not  large  boats  like  the  great  steamers  on  Amer- 
ican rivers,  and  they  do  not  have  comfortable  rooms  where 
you  can  sleep  as  v/ell  as  in  a lied  on  shore.  Some  of  them 
are  so  small  that  they  can  only  hold  three  or  four  persons, 
and  there  is  no  space  for  walking  around ; but  these  three  , 
or  four  must  live  there  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week,  and  if  they  ever  go  on  shore  at  all,  it  is  only  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a time.  A whole  family  will  often  be 
found  living  on  a boat  which  we  would  hardly  think  large  ! 
enough  to  cross  in  from  one  side  of  the  Hudson  River  to  j 
the  other.  They  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  on  the  boat,  and  i 
they  manage  to  earn  a little  money  by  carrying  passen-  | 
gers  over  the  river,  or  doing  other  work.  The  kitchen 
where  they  do  their  cooking  is  only  a little  heap  of  coals 
that  a man  might  put  in  his  lmt,  and  it  rests  on  a box  of 
sand  about  a foot  square.  When  there  are  any  passen- 
gers on  board,  they  sit  under  an  awning  in  the  front  part 
of  the  boat,  and  the  children  are  kept  in  a sort  of  well,  like 
a dry -goods  box.  near  the  stern,  but  at  other  times  they  can 
run  or  creep  about  the  deck.  The  smaller  children  are 
secured  by  means  of  cords  tied  around  their  waists,  so  as 
to  save  them  in  caw  they  fall  overboard  Sometimes  the 
cord  that  holds  a baby  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  ! 
and  sometimes  it  is  tied  to  a stick  of  wood  that  serves  as  a 
float  to  keep  him  from  sinking.  The  latter  mode  is  gen- 
erally preferred,  as  the  baby  has  more  freedom,  and  can 
drag  himself  along  the  deck  where  he  likes.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  infants  crawling  around  in  this  way.  and 
it  is  surprising  how  soon  they  learn  to  keep  out  of  danger. 
A Chinese  child  has  only  to  fall  overboard  once  or  twice 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  keep  awuy  from  the  side  of  the  j 
boat  as  much  as  possible. 

One  day  a baby  was  creeping  around  the  deck  of  one  of 
these  Canton  boots,  and  wondering  how  he  should  amuse 
himself.  He  looked  over  the  side,  and  as  the  sun  was  , 
shining,  and  reflecting  his  face  in  the  water,  he  thought  he  | 
discovered  a new  baby  that  would  be  a nice  playmate  for  ■ 
him.  His  mother  was  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  I 
and  busy  at  the  oars,  and  his  father  was  working  on  a ! 
ship  that  lay  in  the  harbor.  So  this  baby,  whose  name  | 
was  Chin-Fan,  was  quite  alone,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased. 
He  felt  lonesome,  and  when  lie  saw  the  strange  child  in 
the  water,  he  smiled  at  him.  and  wanted  to  mukc  his  ac- 


quaintance. The  strange  baby  smiled  in  reply;  and  then 
Chin-Fan  held  out  his  chubby  little  hand  to  lift  him  out 
of  the  water.  Of  course  the  other  one  held  up  a hand  to 
meet  him,  but  lie  could  not  reach  far  enough.  Then 
Chin-Fan  reached  down,  while  the  stranger  reached  up, 
and  pretty  soon  Chin-Fan  lost  his  balance,  and  tumbled 
into  the  water. 

Wasn’t  he  in  a dangerous  place  ? His  mother  did  not 
know  what  had  hap|>ened,  and  she  kept  on  rowing  the 
boat  right  away  from  where  the  poor  little  fellow  was 
struggling  and  trying  to  keep  from  being  drowned.  An 
American  buby  would  have  screamed  and  sunk,  but  Chin- 
Fan  was  not  American,  and  so  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  drop]>ed  all  thoughts  of  the  strange  baby,  and  con- 
sidered nobody  but  himself ; he  managed  to  get  hold  of 
the  billet  of  wood  to  which  his  cord  was  fastened,  and  by 
bolding  on  firmly  he  kept  his  head  out  of  water.  The 
current  of  the  river  carried  him  along,  and  very  luckily  it 
carried  him  to  where  a ship  was  anchored,  with  her  great 
cable  sloping  down  the  stream.  He  struck  against  this 
cable,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  let  go  of  the  billet,  so  that  it  went 
one  side  of  the  cable,  whilo  Chin-Fan  went  the  other. 
Then  he  took  hold  of  the  cable  with  both  his  chubby 
hands,  and  next  lie  screamed  as  loud  as  his  little  lungs 
would  let  him. 

A sailor  on  the  how  of  the  ship  heard  the  scream,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  that  it  came  from  the  cable. 
Chin-Fan  kept  it  up  until  he  was  rescued,  and  just  about 
the  time  he  was  taken  on  board  the  ship  he  was  missed 
by  his  mother.  She  came  {Middling  down  the  river  in 
search  of  him,  and  shouted  to  everybody  she  met  that  her 
baby  was  missing.  The  sailor  held  little  Chin-Fan  up  so 
that  she  could  see  him,  and  in  a very  short  time  he  was 
back  in  his  place  on  tlie  deck  of  tin*  lx>at. 

For  a good  while  after  that  incident  Chin-Fan  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  he  did 
not  show  any  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  strange 
babies  in  the  water.  His  mother  taught  him  how  to 
swim,  and  he  became  a Iwwitrnan  at  Canton,  and  afterward 
he  was  a sailor  on  one  of  the  great  steamers  that  run  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  China.  He  did  a great  many 
brave  things  in  and  on  the  water,  and  his  mother  was  very 
proud  of  him;  she  said  she  always  know  he  would  be  a 
famous  sailor,  when  he  showed  so  much  good  sense  and 
coolness  at  the  time  of  his  first  plunge. 


THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  I. 

ONE  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a sturdy,  hard-work- 
ing farmer  lived  near  the  southern  hank  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  in  what  was  then  the  English  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1732,  a son  was  born 
in  the  modest  farm-house,  who  afterward  came  to  be  the 
most  famous,  and  one  of  the  noblest,  of  Americans.  His 
name  was  George  Washington.  He  grew  up  a healthy, 
hardy  boy,  quiet  in  his  ways,  fond  of  study,  and  still  more 
fond  of  out-door  sport.  His  playmates  loved  him  liecause 
he  was  fair  and  generous,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a leader, 
because  he  had  a way  of  doing  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

George's  father  died  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  but  his  mother  proved  a gi>od  care-taker  for  him. 
She  was  a bright-minded  woman,  gentle  blit  linn,  and 
George  always  loved  her  dearly. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living 
as  a surveyor.  It  was  no  light  work  in  those  days,  for  the 
country  where  he  had  most  to  do  was  in  the  backwoods. 
Many  a day  he  trudged  through  the  forest  from  dawn  hi 
sunset,  and  lay  down  at  night  with  nothing  but  a blanket 
between  him  and  the  stormy  sky.  But  he  was  faithful 
and  careful,  and  got  plenty  of  work. 
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From  early  boyho«Ki  Washington  had  a strong  liking 
for  a soldiers  life.  Ho  used  to  train  his  school  mates  as 
soldiers,  was  an  eager  student  of  drill  and  tactics,  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  a skillful  horseman.  At  that 
time  the  Indians  swarmed  through  the  forest  in  the  hack 
country,  and  were  often  urged  on  by  the  French  (who 
claimed  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  as  their  own)  to 
attack  the  whites.  So  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  to  keep 
a good  many  men  under  arms  to  protect  the  homes  and  i 
the  lives  of  the  people.  When  Washington  was  about  . 
twenty-two  years  old  he  became  a Major  in  this  little 
army,  and  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  hard  work  to 
training  his  men. 

In  1755  the  French  and  Indians  became  so  troublesome 
that  quite  a large  army  was  sent  over  from  England  to 
clear  the  borders  of  them.  General  Braddock  was  at  their 
head,  and  lie  asked  Washington  to  go  with  him,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  as  one  of  his  aides;  that  is,  to  heal  wavs 
with  him,  and  help  him  with  advice,  or  in  carrying  orders, 
and  in  any  way  he  could.  The  gallant  young  officer  was 
glad  to  go.  The  English  General  did  not  know  much 
about  fighting  in  the  woods,  and  his  slow  and  stately 
march  toward  the  Ohio  did  not  suit  Washington's  ideas, 
for  he  knew  that  nothing  could  be  done  against  the 
French  unites  it  was  done  swiftly. 

When  the  army  neared  the  French  fort,  at  what  is  now 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  who  was  on  his  hack  in  an  am- 
bulance, sick  with  fever,  insisted  on  going  to  the  front,  for 
he  knew  there  would  soon  be  fighting,  and  hard  lighting, 
too.  The  fighting  liegan  before  it  was  looked  for.  The 
British  troops  crossed  the  Monongahcla  River,  and  march- 
ed up  a wooded  hollow  toward  the  French  fort.  As  they 
swept  up  the  hollow  in  close  ranks,  with  gay  red  uniforms 
and  gleaming  anus,  then?  suddenly  blazed  upon  them, 
from  unseen  guns  on  every  side,  a murderous  fire,  before 
which  they  shrank  quickly  back.  Startled, but  not  cowed, 
their  officers  rallied  them  again  and  again : but  they  could 
not  see  the  enemies  whose  fire  was  mowing  them  down. 


and  they  slowly  and  in  great  disorder 
tried  to  get  back  across  the  river. 

General  Braddock  was  mortally 
wounded.  More  than  half  the  army 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel 
Washington  behaved  “with  the  great- 
est courage  and  resolution."  Ho  rode 
from  point  to  point  carrying  orders, 
and  seemed  reckless  of  death.  “I 
had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,”  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  “and  two  horses 
shot  under  me.  yet  I escaped  unhurt, 
although  death  was  levelling  my  com- 
panions on  every  side  of  me." 

Fifteen  years  later  an  old  Indian, 
who  was  in  the  fight  on  the  French 
side,  told  him  that  he  had  fired  at  him 
many  times,  und  ordered  his  young 
warriors  to  do  so.  None  of  the  shots 
hit,  and  the  Indians,  thinking  the 
young  officer  was  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Great  Spirit,  ceased  to  fire 
at  him. 

After  this  battle.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton was  kept  in  bed  for  four  long 
months  with  a fever,  which  was  made 
worse  by  his  exposure  on  the  hattle- 
field.  He  had  little  more  hard  fight- 
ing to  do,  hut  he  learned  many  a good 
lesson  from  the  war — especially  to  rely 
on  hiniNelf,  and  to  study  his  own  way 
out  of  any  troubles  that  he  met.  His 
fame  went,  too,  to  the  other  colonies, 
and  the  young  Colonel  of  Militia  was 
becoming  known  ns  a man  on  whose 
courage  and  faithfulness  and  sound  good  sense  it  would 
do  for  his  country  to  lean  in  time  of  trial. 

[to  hk  co vtixced.  ] 

PUCK  AND  BLOSSOM. 

ffvom  tbc  German  of  Jtlarfr  toon  Offers. 

PART  I. 

ONCE  upon  a time  Puck  and  his  little  sister  Blossom 
lived  together  in  a great  big  egg. 

“ It’s  too  close  in  here,"  said  Puck;  “let's  go  and  see 
how  it  looks  outside. ’’  Bang ! went  his  head,  right  through 
the  wall. 


Outside  it  was  raining,  so  he  drew  buck  his  head  in  a 
hurry;  but  the  rain  came  pattering  in  after  him.  “Oh. 
my  doodness!"  moaned  Blossom,  “is  that  how  it  is  out- 
side l Now  we  shnll  dot  wet  to  the  skin.” 

“Come,"  suid  Puck,  “let's  go  find  us  another  house; 
it  '11  lie  better  by -and- by." 
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So  they  went,  and  they  went,  till  they  came  to  old 
Mother  Bee,  who  lived  with  her  children  in  the  leafy 
house  of  the  linden-tree. 


“ Oh,  come  in,"  said  she;  “ but  you  must  sit  quite  still, 
or  else  my  children  will  sting  you.  As  for  me,  I must  go 
and  gather  honey." 

For  a little  while  they  sat  quite  still.  “Sister  Blossom," 
said  Puck,  “it's  too  close  in  here.  I must  go  see  when*  , 
they  keep  the  honey."  He  was  starting  off  that  very 


minute,  but  all  the  Bee  children  Hew  up  in  such  a rage, 
and  fastened  themselves  u|hiu  Puck  uud  Blossom,  that 
they  got  away,  they  hardly  knew  how. 

“ I didn't  even  det  a taste  of  their  old  honey,  and  I’m  all 
stung  up,"  sobbed  Blossom. 

“Never  mind,"  said  Puck,  comfortingly,  “it  'll  be 
better  by -and -by.” 


On  the  meadow  whom  should  they  meet  but  Master 
Stork.  “Oh,  take  us  with  you  up  to  your  nest!"  cried 
Puck.  Master  Longlegs,  being  quite  willing,  quickly 
snatched  up  the  children  in  his  long  bill,  and  set  them 
down  in  his  nest. 


“Sit  still,"  said  he,  “thou  you'll  have  plenty  of  room." 
For  a little  while  they  sat  quite  still.  “Sister  Blos- 
som," said  Puck,  “it’s  too  close  in  here.  I’ve  seen 


young  storks  fly.  I know  how  they  do  it;  I can  do  it  too. 
Come,  now.  you  do  just  what  1 do."  He  spread  his  little 
arms,  site  spread  her  little  arms,  and— 


Thump!— they  lay  on  the  ground. 

(TO  BK  CONTINlT-ti  | 
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Mimtmt,  Whcoubb. 

t bsvo  *ub«crih<-d  fnr  YorsO  PioiruE  for  a y«-ar. 
When  I have  read  it,  1 Mod  It  to  my  cousin*  in  Kiiir- 
land.  Wo  are  gniti#  there  fn  .lane,  to  *tay  at  my 
^raiMlfultier's  Imuw.  I shall  b«  eight  year*  old  on 
the  Hath  of  March,  and  I have  been  iwru*a  the  ocean 
■lx  tirm-A  I will  write  when  1 am  in  England.  nod 
tell  you  about  the  henulKiil  thing*  I shall  w*  there. 
Grandma  hit*  mnu-  nihhlta  wamuc  (or  me.  There 
la  a point  there,  with  ducks,  and  Cttino*  ifewe,  «imI 
avails,  and  nil  kind*  of  fowls.  Joa«*  MaoC. 

Mc-kuukk,  t«»l*K  Tincmut. 

I am  nine  yenn*  old.  Wclive  on  n hill.  There 
are  many  hills  here  just  like  it,  and  the  |*?ople  here 
call  them  mounds.  They  are  shaped  very  queer. 
They  riee  straight  up  on  one  able.  There  arc  rocks 
on  some,  and  on  other*  truer.  Wc  have  two  ponies, 
and  when  we  go  hunting,  they  let  me  ride  on  one  of 
them.  When  they  eboot  anything,  I go  and  bring  It 
hack  to  the  buggy.  _ __  Eva  ®*  *• 

JimsBos 

I am  a poor  boy.  I lived  with  au  oBCQf  here,  and 
I was  so  fond  of  reading  the  dally  paper*  and  otlwr 
thing*  that  Ids  wife  kindly  subscribed  for  Yopnu 
People  lor  me,  ami  I like  It  very  much.  I live  In 
the  woods,  and  I caught  nineteen  wild  rabbit*  this 
win  tor  in  trapa.  I triad  to  tame  some  of  them,  but  I 
rnit Id  nut.  I wish  yon  would  tell  mo  how  to  tame 
thorn.  J uaaru  D. 

Haro  any  of  our  correspondent*  had  expts 
vk-nce  in  famine  wild  rabbits  f 

tiEAM  AM  VILLA,  ClH  LAV  4 II A Rnit, 

I am  a tittle  boy  eight  yean*  old,  and  a subscriber 
to  Yopno  Pwirut.  f pnule  the  money  myself  that 
iiuld  for  the  subscription.  I live  away  down  in  Flor- 
ida, and  during  the  winter  month*  I sell  (lowers  and 
curknilile*  to  the  Northern  visitors.  I Have  made 
twenty  dollars  this  season.  I don’t  go  to  school 
now,  but  my  mamma  and  papa  tench  m«  at  home. 
I have  s hundsomo  scroll-saw,  and  can  make  uloe 
brackets.  I had  a shepliexd  dog,  but  it  died.  I 
want  to  take  YotJXO  1‘ieorLK  Uli  I am  a grown-up 
man.  Trasaa  E, 


Diinrur,  Iqva. 

I want  to  tell  you  something  about  myself.  My 
pupa  was  an  American.  When  he  was  young.  In? 
went  to  Florence,  Italy.  There  he  mot  iny  mamma, 
who  was  an  Italian  lady,  and  married  her.  I was 
horn  in  Florence.  When  1 was  live  years  old  we 
moved  to  Spain.  Them  I learned  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. I*npa  taught  me  to  speak  English.  We  Stahl 
in  Spain  one  year,  and  then  moved  to  America,  and 
came  out  here.  Wc  had  not  been  here  long  when 
mamma— poor  dear  mammal— died.  Then  papa  went 
I wck  to  Italy,  and  left  rae  with  Aunt  Esther.  He 
died  while  he  was  there,  and  now  I am  an  orphan. 
I am  eleven  ream  old,  and  I can  speak  and  write 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Enplish,  and  I am 
studying  German  now.  I want  to  be  an  artist  some 
day,  and  go  hack  to  Italy,  and  make  my  name  re- 
nowned. A friend  here  give*  me  Yocmo  PiOru, 
and  I like  It  so  much ! Plcaae  put  some  nice  pictures 
In  it  for  me  to  draw.  Avaoaa. 

Dmuii,  Illisow. 

Some  little  girls— my  cousins  Nellie  and  Fannie, 
Clara  llerecy,  Ndik-  Woods,  and  Kittle  Short— are 
going  to  have  n cooking  club,  and  I wish  some  other 
little  girls  would  nend  some  receipts.  My  consln 
Nellie  sends  you  a letter  too.  Pvm  H, 

Here  is  a receipt  for  sugar-candy  that  some  little 
girl  may  like  to  try:  Two  table-spoonful*  vinegar; 
fourtablo-spooii/ul*  water;  «ix table-spoonfuls sagar 
(brown  Is  beat).  Boll  twenty  minute*.  and  pnnr  into 
a buttered  plate.  I think  the  Spanish  Dancer  was 
very  pretty.  Nai.ua  II. 


Foet  Swim,  Amimil 

I am  a reader  of  Yotrxo  Peon,*.  I lire  on  the 
border  of  the  Indian  country,  and  I see  plenty  of  In- 
dians when  they  come  to  town  to  trade.  I went  to 
the  United  State*  jail  not  long  ago,  and  I saw  about 
fifty  prisoner*.  Some  of  them  were  white,  some  In- 
dian*, and  some  negroes.  They  were  nil  together.  I 
felt  an  sorry  for  them.  I am  ten  years  old,  and  I go 
to  school.  Caul  C.  M. 

Kom  Plain.  New  V»a>. 

My  uncle  has  come  home  from  India,  and  brought 
my  brother  and  myself  a beautiful  bow,  quiver,  und 
arrows.  The  bow  and  arrows  arc  made  of  black 
cocoa-nut  wood,  and  hove  ivory  tips.  The  arrows 
have  pointed  etuis,  and  colored  feathers  on  the  head. 
The  target  i*  three  feet  high,  ami  ha*  an  ivory  In-art 
in  the  middle.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  heart  there  is  a 
hole.  Wc  hsvi-  a dab  of  girl*  and  boys,  and  the  one 
that  shoot i*  his  arrow  lu  the  hole  gets  a prise.  The 


next  prixe  to  be  given  Is  an  upright  writing-case. 
We  only  shoot  once  a week  for  the  prize,  b«t  we 
can  shoot  other  timet*  a*  much  os  wc  wish.  Charlie 
Clark  got  the  prixe  a month  ago.  It  was  a pair  of 
skates.  Wc  live  in  Chicago,  and  arc  gulug  home  lu 
May.  Wc  are  visiting  my  grandma  mm. 


F«i«t  g«Ain,  Itnamvi. 

I have  a pet  Ncwfoundlsnddogshout  throe  month* 
nld.  I am  teaching  him  >o  ••fetch  and  carry. ” He 
1*  verv  Intelligent,  mid  Irani*  very  quickly.  Every 
momfng  lie  wait*  at  the  door  of  our  quarters  for  my 
papa,  and  when  pupa  got*  to  hi*  office  tic  carries  hi* 
papers  tor  him.  lie  looks  so  much  like  a yonng  bear 
that  w«  call  him  0*0.  whhh  1*  Sjunish  for  licrn.  I 
hiii  ten  year*  old,  ana  I live  ou  an  Island  In  Boston 
Harbor.  Mast  B.  It. 


Hveac-vak,  N«»  Yoaa. 

I want  to  tell  you  aliont  a habv  bear  1 saw  yester- 
day. A man  had  It  In  a store,  lie  brought  ft  from 
the  North  Woods.  It  was  so  gentle  that  mamma 
held  it  in  her  hands,  and  l touk  hold  of  It*  liltle 
paw.  We  have  two  canaries,  named  Dick  and  Daiay. 
Daisy  has  made  her  mail,  and  there  are  two  prelly 
little  blue  egg*  in  it.  It  we  should  have  any  Utile 
bird*  by-and-by,  l will  write  and  tell  you  ahoiiHhrm. 

Etuxl  M.  I_  v6  years). 

♦U*  F*a*cmo>,  C>iim>b>i«.  I 

1 am  nine  years  nld.  1 found  the  answer  to  tbc  > 
Geographical  Double  Acrostic  in  So.  18.  “Sadie,”  [ 
the  little  gtrl  who  made  it,  1*  three  year*  older  than 
I ain,  but  I have  studied  geography  the  Iasi  two 
years,  and  I think  I can  And  unt  any  geographical 
puzzle  she  can  make.  Ask  her  to  try  again,  iib-asc. 

Maui.  T.  K. 


Mi-vkn,  Uimoi. 

I am  a IHUo  girt  six  years  obi,  and  my  name  i* 
Meta,  but  my  elatens  call  me  Peter.  My  thirteen 
dolls  hove  all  funny  names.  My  rubber  boy  doll  l* 
Moses  in  the  Buiruuhe*.  My  big  rubber  doll  I*  Pha- 
raoh'* Daughter.  I live  In  Germany,  and  am  learn- 
ing German.  I hope  next  year  to  go  hack  to  Amer- 
ica, and  I shall  Ixi  glad  to  see  all  iny  friends  again. 
1 have  two  gold-fishes,  and  I feed  them  with  fish 
food.  Pupa  ooisght  mu  n microscope  to  look  at  bug* 
with.  I am  tired,  bo  I will  »tuj*.  Meta  F. 

SiLiM.MiMArncnm,  JKsrvA  W.  iw. 

I wrote  you  last  November,  and  fold  you  I ww 
lame,  and  confined  to  the  bouse.  I am  in  the  bouse 
still,  but  belter.  I have  a gentleman  friend  w'ho 
comes  to  Me  me  even-  other  day,  and  last  week  ho 
brought  m*  a plant  which  ho  got  in  the  wood*,  call- 
ed hcpntini,  and  it  i*  now  on  my  window,  In  Iduora. 
It  I*  sometimes  called  liverwort.  [UcpatJra  i*  a 
Latitf  word,  aiul  signifie*  pertaining  to  the  liver.) 
The *11  low  “ pussica"  have  been  out  here  two  weeka. 
A*  I can  not  go  wit  am)  enjoy  sports  like  other  tKiya, 
I amuse  myself  by  reading,  aud  I enjoy  IUbi-ee'h 
Yocno  I'hicls  and  Wbmki.t  very  much.  1 fare  pret- 
ty well  lor  a sick  boy,  for  I take  five  different  peri- 
odicals. IIobacz  F.  II. 


UiiKi,  New  JitMt. 

I thought  some  of  ibe  young  readers  might  like 
to  hear  about  our  alligator.  It  I*  about  nine  inches 
long,  from  it*  tail  to  lu  nose.  It  came  from  Florida 
last  month-  Wc  keep  It  lu  * tub.  It  would  not  cat 
muc  h,  but  we  feed  it  by  tapping  It  on  the  nose,  and 
pntttug  a small  piece  of  meat  ou  its  longue  with  a 
stick.  J.  O.  U.,  Jim. 

You  would  better  give  your  alligator  u piece 
of  board  to  crawl  up  on,  for  it  will  die  if  com- 
pelled to  remain  constantly  in  the  water. 

UuiMi,  MiMicai'um. 

I found  a caterpillar  when  I was  going  to  school 
one  morning  last  tall.  When  I came  back,  I bronglit 
It  home  with  in*.  I nut  It  under  a glass  globe,  and 
fed  It  with  milkweed  loarwi  for  about  a week,  nod 
then  It  changed  Into  a large  brown  butterfly,  with 
black  aud  white  spots  on  its  wing*.  We  put  it  on 
a piece  of  Brazilian  wood,  *nch  a*  naturalists  am.-, 
which  a lady  gave  inc.  The  time  to  find  the  cater- 
pillar* i*  iu  July  and  August.  I nm  trying  to  keep 
a cabinet.  1 found  willow  “pussira"  last  January. 
I put  the  twig*  In  a vase  of  water,  and  uuw  they 
have  leaves  on  them  about  au  ineb  long. 

Arrupa  I*  II. 

Your  caterpillar  must  have  passed  some  time 
in  the  chrysalis  state  before  it  became  a butter- 
fly. It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  process 
of  transformation  from  a caterpillar  to  a chrys- 
alis, and  nothing  is  prettier  than  the  butterfly 
or  moth  creeping  out  of  its  cell,  and  expanding 
its  wings  fur  the  first  time. 

Hew  J >*.*>. 

I like  Yoiino  I’kotlk  very  much.  Although  I am 
only  eight  years  old,  I can  read  it  all  except  tire  hard 
name*  you  call  noun;  of  Urn  uuimals  and  plant*. 
But  papa  explains  them  to  me.  I have  a Maltese 
kitty.  A short  time  ago  we  moved,  ami  I wa* 
afraid  1 would  lose  It.  A lady  told  mo  to  lake  it  to 
tbc  new  Nona,  and  mb  butter  on  Its  paw*.  I did 
so,  and  kitty  spent  ho  are  licking  off  the  butter.  It 


kept  U busy  on  til  it  becamo  used  to  it*  new  home, 
and  contented  to  stay.  Maui*  B.  L. 

Omcmw,  y«v  HaNNUIM,  Mmrti  tt,  tM. 

Wc  are  four  ctitlilreii,  two  tan*  and  two  rls,  liv- 
ing In  ralhrr*  Inuuly  place,  and  Yocno  Pinru  gives 
us  a great  deal  of  pieuaur*.  In  warm  weather  wo 
limit  wild  (lower*  and  go  fishing.  There  i*  a brook 
near  here,  v»  bore  1 have  caught  a good  many  nlco 
pickerel.  My abler  has  found  trailing  arlmln*  buds, 
w laicli  have  bloasoiuni  In  tl*e  house.  B.  M. 

Nav  Have*.  Vimon, 

I shall  W eight  rear*  old  next  AaguaL  I linvc  a 
c»t  i owned  Pet.  I have*  III  lie:  aaw-borao  and  a little 
saw,  aud  I saw  kindling  wood  for  Grandpa  Kent. 

Kent  K. 

IHcee  Rule.  New  Yoaa. 

I liavc  fonr  brothers.  and  we  have  lota  of  fun.  \V«> 
have  three  lam  Iw,  seven  rabbit*,  a pair  of  jxtacoeke, 
and  guinea-hen*,  weso,  dovoc,  duck*,  and  eleven  lit- 
tle pig*.  My  brother  Bert  is  eleven  years  old,  and  I 
am  time.  De  Veke  V. 

C.  V.  Hess,  No.  4441  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. writes  that  L.  11.  X., of  l^n'kimrl,  Illinois,  can 
obtain  collections  of  minerals  by  addressing  him  a» 
above. 


Cm,  New  Jiuav. 

I take  your  tutper,  and  iiiiIkmIj  I*  more  happy  than 
I when  papa  bring*  it  home.  Just  a*  *oon  u*  my 
sister  conn**  hack,  we  are  going  to  get  up  a sowing 
uocUHy.  Do  you  tliink  It  is  a good  Idea? 

“ Bu.tr  Ltour.’* 

If  you  intend  lo  devote  your  time  to  making 
I clothes  for  jioor  little  girls  like  Biddy  O’Dolan, 
your  sewing  society  is  au  excellent  idee,  and 
we  hope  you  will  carry  it  out.  If  you  stop  to 
look  about  you,  there  are  many  poor  children 
i within  your  reach  whose  lives  you  rail  make 
brighter  and  metre  comfortable.  You  can  not 
realize  the  good  you  can  do  until  you  begin, 
and  we  the  effects  of  your  work. 

Millie  B.  S. — The  fact  that  you  take  Yoext; 
PxorLK  through  a news  agent  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatever.  “Wiggles,”  puzzles,  and  other 
favors  from  our  young  readers  all  receive  the 
same  attention,  ami  are  equally  welcome. 

C.  H.  W. — Ceres,  called  Dcmeter  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  agriculture.  She 
was  pictured  by  the  ancients  holding  a torch 
and  sheaf  of  com,  a basket  filled  with  flowers 
at  her  side,  and  u garland  of  wheat  cars  inter- 
woven in  her  hair.  Ucr  festival  fell  on  the  19th 
of  April,  the  beginning  of  seed-time.  There 
a pretty  legend  that  Persephone,  the  daughter 
of  Geres,  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  who  allowed  her 
to  leave  his  subterranean  kingdom  only  during 
the  period  between  spring-time  and  autumn, 
and  that  Ceres,  enraged  at  the  theft  of  her 
daughter,  refused  to  hies*  tbe  earth  with  fruits 
and  flowers  during  those  months  when  she  was 
deprived  of  Persephone.  The  name  Cere*  is 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  signifie*  to  cre- 
ate. Vulcan,  whose  Greek  name  w*«  Hephaes- 
tus, was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the 
god  of  fire.  He  was  lame  and  ugly,  but  was 
worshipped  as  the  patron  of  all  craftsmen  who 
worked  at  the  forge.  He  is  represented  by  an- 
cient artists  as  a powerful,  bearded  man  clad  in 
I a workman’s  cap  mid  short  blouse,  surrounded 
by  smith’s  tools.  His  festival  fell  on  the  23d 
of  August,  when  tbe  young  men  of  Athens  ran 
torch  races  in  his  honor.  You  can  obtain  an- 
swers to  your  other  question  by  inquiring  at  the 
room*  of  the  Society,  corner  of  Court  and  Joral- 
ciuon  streets,  Brooklyn. 

Harry  Van  N. — Wheeling  is  the  capital  of 
West  Virginia.  The  A(r  Hamjnhire  Gazttir, 
published  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  oldest  paper  in  the  Union  which  has  been 
continued  without  interruption  or  change  of 
name.  It  wan  established  by  Daniel  Fowlc  in 
1766.  The  Worcester  Sfn/,  still  in  existence, 
wax  established  In  1770,  aud  there  are  several 
Other  papers  of  equal  age.  The  New  York 
Commercial  Adreriiner  i*  one  of  the  oldest  dai- 
lies. It  was  established  in  179S  a*  the  Jftnrr- 
but  soon  assumed  iu  present  name.  The 
| New  York  Evening  Pv*t  first  appeared  in  No- 
i vomber,  1801.  You  will  find  a complete  histo- 
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ry  of  American  - in  Krtnleric  Hue 

son’s  Jonma/hm  in  the  L’tiiltti  .Sfofra,  published 
by  Harper  & Brothers. 

Will i it  S.  W.— There  are  no  rule*  by  which 
you  can  train  cuts.  They  not  so  cosily 
taught  os  dogs  and  birds ; still,  with  patience 
and  kindness,  you  may  accomplish  your  purpose. 

“ North  Star.” — Your  puzzle  is  very  neatly 
and  correctly  made ; but  wu  can  not  use  it,  as 
we  have  recently  published  one  with  the  same 
solution.  Du  not  ltc  discouraged,  but  try  again. 
The  book  you  inquire  for  is  published  by  Henry 
Holt  & Co.,  and  is  a very  useful  little  volume. 


Du  Bo  Is.  X.  Rust  Gilbert,  M.  II.  and  M.  B.,  G.  C,  M., 
H.  V.  Thorn  tu*,  Muun  Trowbridge,  Walter  B.  and 
I Chun  M.,  Jeanle  Curtto,  Martmi  Comer,  Nellie  Dong- 
laa,  K.  («.  I*,  l.illian Murdoch,  Annli:  Wright,  “Frank,” 
Sunt-  bcm-dlct,  Klorrle  Cox,  C.  B.  Altaev,  M.  Isaacs, 
1 .ill Inn  Morton,  Fanny  Pierce,  Defile  MacKellur. 

Correct  tuswen  to  pnxzl<*  are  rorrivwl  from  Mand 
Knowlton,  II.  MacB.,  George  W.  Raymond,  K, 
Notiaken*,  FrwJ  ami  Nary  PUney,  Saale  Randall, 

I Willie  Aikluson,  Grace  J.  Riclnird*,  Lottie  G.,  Her- 
bert N.  T.,  Edward  Chamberlin,  Hugh  Burns,  Ar- 
thur Brigham,  George  B.  Wendell,  Fannie  uud  Flor- 
ence M.,  Km*?  C.,  Mov  Field*,  Agnr*  Wltftrl,  Lily 
and  Carrie  Levi*y,  Huntington  M •reliant,  Etta  Kiev, 
W aller  Dodge,  V.  I,.  Kellogg,  Dora  Jelllfi,  W.  S. 
Wetiahlp,  Fannie  Rockwell.  iTr.rre  Jay,  “Gettnre," 
C.  II.  Conner,  J.  E.  Marshall,  Clara  Jaquitb,  Willie 
Morris,  Jemle  (>.,  Katie  and  F.  Law  lor. 


C.  W.  LlSK.— -The  ilauw  (Equua  burcM(ii)  is 
a South  African  quadruped,  intermediate  be- 
tween  the  zebra  und  the  quaggn.  It  ia  found 
in  numerotu*  herds  in  the  wide  plains  north  of 
the  Orange  Kiver.  It  to  somewhat  larger  than 
the  zebra,  but  more  easily  domesticated. 


Willie  B,  A. — Read  the  paper  on  “Gold- 
Fish”  in  Young  People  No.  <1. 

PUZZLES  FKOM  YOl'NG  CONTRIBUTORS, 

Xa  1. 

K*»l  KFMEBICAL  tSIOMl. 

The  cmnMiwxl  nuroerala  hi  the  following  sentence 
form  the  name  of  a great  poet,  which  Is  coin|»o*e,t 
«»f  tl  letter*.  A little  girl  *at  in  the  garden  watch-  I 
lag  Mmr  *-*-6-8-7  frolicking  on  thogrnsw.  The  gar-  I 
rtetier  was  at  work  with  a lh-9-4-11,  and  be  gars  her  , 
a 7-&-S-10  to  eaL  Then  a poor  Italian  cam*-  up  the  j 
mad  with  a S4M0-T,  and  who  ran  to  9-1-4  tier  mother 
if  64M0-S-3  might  give  tibn  a piece  of  bread. 

PQLLT. 


Nn,  1 

1DUVIM.BTTKK  PCZZLC. 

Each  dash  rep resents  a letter.  Tbc  whole  la  a (a- 
lulUar  proverb ; 

B— r -at  - f— f— a— b— r— I— c—  t— g—  t— e— . 

A,  T. 


No.  a. 

I K I O N A. 

My  Brat  la  In  battle,  bat  not  In  fight. 

My  second  Is  In  darkucaa,  bat  not  in  night. 

My  third  Is  In  brighten,  but  not  In  ebtwr. 

My  fourth  la  In  antler,  nut  not  In  deer. 

My  fifth  L-  Id  knot,  but  rnrf  Id  Be. 

My  sixth  is  in  noar.  but  not  in  nigh. 

My  whole  ia  a tropical  fruit. 

Emit  VuiLXT  (IS  years). 

No.  4. 

nociu.a  acrostic, 

A vegetable.  A puxxls.  A gem.  A buffoon.  A 
IHrd.  ljibor.  A roll  of  coin.  An  affirm  a tioo.  An- 
swer-Two branches  of  an  important  study. 

c.  r.  t. 
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The  Children's  Kcture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals, 


No.  S. 

VOID  Mimx 

Flret,  a governor.  Soeond,  to  join.  Third,  flex- 
ible. Knunh,  a utrl'a  name.  Fifth,  altochiucuts  to 
flehlog-rods.  E.  M. 


No.  A 

RXIttKA. 

My  flrat  b lu  made,  but  not  in  done. 

My  aecoud  t*  in  work,  hut  iwl  In  fun. 

My  third  la  la  knit,  and  also  in  epun. 

My  fourth  !a  In  take,  but  not  in  won. 

My  fifth  to  fn  ebaae,  but  not  in  run. 

My  alxth  La  In  cake,  hat  nol  in  bun. 

erven th  to  In  left,  but  not  In  begun. 

My  eighth  to  In  mortnr,  but  not  in  gun. 

My  wb  ole  waa  a noted  French  generaL  C.  W.  L 


ANSW’ERB  TO  PUZZLB8  IN  NO.  «. 

No.  I.  Violet. 

No.  S.  Story  of  Rnbloaon  Crnano. 

No.  k.  Athena,  Ortoanw,  Optirto,  Dover,  Granada, 
Nii pica,  Madrid,  Paris,  Baric.  Berlin, 
Lyons. 

No.  4.  Candy. 

No.  fl,  II  ebnr  W 

U mbreH  A 
D am  B 
B iberl  A 
O at  8 
N elg  II 
Hadoon,  W'abaah. 

No.  A Wellington. 
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Our  Children’s  Songs.  Illustrated.  Svo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 

The  !wi«t  compilation  of  song*  for  the  children 
that  we  bare  ever  aeen.— tfr*»  Bedford  Mercury. 

Tbto  to  a large  coBectlon  of  aonga  for  the  aaraery, 
fur  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  glrto,  and  aacretl  [ 
a*mg*  for  all.  The  range  of  sobjecta  to  a wide  one.  | 
and  (he  book  U haudaomdy  lllastraled.  — Philu-  : 
drtphia  Ledger. 

H contalika  mmu«  of  the  nioal  Itcantifal  tbnnghto  | 
for  children  that  ever  found  vent  in  poesy,  nud  J 
beautiful  “piclurca  to  match."  — A 'eeniarf 

JuumaL 

An  excellent  anthology  of  juvenile  |»oetry,  cov- 
ering the  whole  range  of  Eugllah  and  American 
literature.— Independent,  X.  Y\ 

Soiigs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  hoyhitod,  and  sacred  anngs  — the  whole 
melody  of  cblldhi*»d  and  youth  bound  in  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  picture*;  sweet  nnither  and  baby 
(area;  charming  bits  of  acenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story- telling  plrturea. — CAnrrAnuui,  N.  Y. 
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State*,  tm  rerript  «f  the  price. 


With  Silt)'  Illusiratiuus  by  Uxaiuttox  Weie. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Itaigtto  by 

Stkixlk,  Ovmbeck,  V KIT,  SCDNUWt,  4c. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  und  Sixty  Fablws. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Uaiuuson  Wur. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Hum. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  IllaMrutious  by  W.  Harvey. 
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may  lie  either  a gain  or  a loss,  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  facts  indicated  on  the  rectangular  space  Above  which  a Hag 
may  stand  when  the  globe  stops  revolving ; and  this  is,  of  course, 
the  interesting  and  humorous  part  of  the  game.  Loudon,  for 
example,  counts  thirty,  Paris  twenty,  ami  so  on,  nccordiug  to 
population.  A coal  mine,  a Manchester  cotton  factory,  n grain 
mart,  all  are  reckoned  gains;  but  uu  encounter  with  a Zulu  or 
a lion  in  Africa,  a storm  in  the  Atlantic,  u polar  iceberg,  a croco- 
dile on  the  Nile,  naturally  go  for  serious  losses. 


A PERSONATION;  WHAT  IS  MY  NAME? 

BY  ELEANOR  JOY. 

I WAS  a queen  of  royal  birth.  I was  married  on  the  8th  of 
.September,  1761,  to  a certain  King  of  England,  with  whom  1 
lived  for  fifty-seven  years.  1 had  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  grow  np  except  two.  The  king  whom  1 married  had 
never  seen  me,  and  was  only  attracted  toward  mo  by  my  writing 
him  an  eloquent  letter  on  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  war. 
I was  brought  to  England  in  a yacht  covered  with  streamers 
and  flowers  I was  not  very  handsome,  and  the  kiug,  my  hus- 
band, winced  when  he  saw  I was  not  as  beautiful  as  Mime  of  his 
ladies  at  court.  Hut  he  soon  l>egan  to  love  me,  and  I lived  hap- 
pily with  him  till  my  death.  Who  am  I ? 


I’M  ALL  READY. 

DECA  P1TATED  CII A HA  DE. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  COINS. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  we  have  in  the  nickel 
five-cenl  piece  of  our  coinage  a key  to  the  tables  of  the  linear 
measures  and  weights  of  the  metric  system.  The  diameter  of 
this  coin  is  two  centimeters,  ami  its  weight  is  five  grams.  Five 
of  them  placed  in  a row  will,  of  course,  give  the  length  of  the 
decimeter;  and  two  of  them  will  weigh  u decagram.  As  the 
litre  is  a cubic  decimeter,  the  key  to  the  measure  of  length  is 
also  the  key  to  measures  of  capacity.  Any  person,  therefore, 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  a five-cenl  nickel  may  be  said 
to  carry  in  bis  pocket  the  entire  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 


My  whole  a churchman  is  of  weight, 
Summoned  his  grievances  to  state, 
When*,  in  the  lofty  andience-hall, 

The  bishops  are  assembled  all. 

Ilia  head  cut  off  reveals  his  plan, 

Which  he  will  do  as  best  he  can. 

What’s  left,  again  beheaded,  shows 
The  slate  of  mind  III  which  he  goes, 

As,  mounted  on  his  good  gray  steed, 

He  ride*  along  through  vale  and  mend. 
Behead  that  word,  and,  lo ? ’tis  plain 
Why  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Dejected  now,  at  close  of  day, 

He,  sighing,  takes  his  homeward  way. 
Behead  once  more:  see  what  lie  did 
Era  sleep  fell  oti  each  weary  lid. 

•A  GEOGRAPHICAL  GAME. 

AX  amusing  and  instructive  geographical 
game  has  just  been  iuvonted  by  M.  Le- 
vasseur,  a well-known  French  geographer.  It 
is  called  “Tour  du  Monde,”  and  is  played  on  a 
large  terrestrial  globe,  richly  illustrated,  and 
divided  into  *J:W  spherical  rectangles,  each  of 
which  is  marked  with  a number  corresponding 
to  a number  on  a list  which  indicates  gains  or 
losses  in  the  game.  A brass  rib  or  meridian 
running  from  judo  to  polo  of  the  globe,  but 
raised  above  the  latter,  is  perforated  with  a 
row  of  eighteen  holes;  and  there  are  eighteen 
tiny  tings  provided  for  the  purpose  of  being 
planted  in  the  holes.  Each  ling  correspond* 
to  one  of  the  principal  states  of  the  world,  from 
(’liiua  the  most  |Hqiitloii*  to  Holland  the  least 
populous. 

To  play  the  game  the  glolie  is  set  revolving, 
mid  a player,  commencing  at  the  south  pole, 
plants  a (lag  into  each  hole  one  after  another 
at  each  revolution  of  the  glolm,  and  advances 
northward.  The  score  of  the  player,  which 
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SIM  YEPPEK’S  KITE. 

I»Y  W.  O.  STODDARD. 


^piTE  kite  fever  visited  Hagarstown  every  year,  ami 
I caught  all  the  boys  over  five  l>efore  it  subsided. 
a It  generally  crept  in  slowly,  a hoy  ami  a kite  at  a time; 
hat  this  year  it  came  as  if  a big  wind  brought  it. 

Yesterday  there  hud  lieeti  three  kites  up  at  one  time  in 
the  main  street,  and  Squire  Jones’s  pony  had  l>een  wared 
into  a canter.  The  Squire,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  three 
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Misses  Jones,  ami  Aunt  Hophabab  had  all  been  in  the 
carry-all  at  the  time,  and  they  had  all  screamed  when  the 
pony  began  to  canter.  So  the  Squire  had  told  the  boys 
he  “could  not  have  any  more  of  that  dangerous  nonsense 
in  the  streets,”  and  they  had  all  come  out  to  Dr.  Gay’s 
pasture,  on  the  side-hill,  to-day,  and  they  had  eight  kites 
among  them. 

“Sim  Vedder’s  coming,  boys,"  said  Parley  Hooker. 
“ He’s  been  making  a kite." 

“ He  ?’*  exclaimed  Joe  Myers.  “ He’s  a grown-up  man. 
What  does  he  know  about  kites  f” 

“ There  he  conies  now.  anyway." 

They  all  turned  toward  the  bars  and  looked,  for  not  one 
of  them  had  sent  up  his  kite  yet. 

“Oh,  what  a kite!” 

“ It’s  as  tall  as  he  is.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  He1)*  carrying  it  on  his  shoulder.” 

“ It’s  just,  an  awful  kite.” 

Sim  Vedder  was  the  man  who  worked  for  Dr.  Gay, 
and  he  was  as  thin  as  a fence  rail.  So  was  his  face,  and 
his  hooked  nose  li  id  a queer  twist  in  it  half  way  to  the 
point. 

He  was  coming  with  what  looked  like  an  enormous 
kite  trying  all  the  while  to  get  away  from  hin». 

All  the  boys  wanted  to  ask  questions,  but  they  didn’t 
know  exactly  what  to  ask,  so  they  kept  still. 

“ Kiting,  are  you?  Well,  just  you  let  me  look  at  your 
kites,  and  then  you  may  look  at  mine.  One  at  a time, 
now.  Keep  back.  Make  that  kite  yourself,  Parley 
“ Y’es.  I made  it” 

“Had  plenty  of  wood  around  your  house,  I guess. 
Your  sticks  are  bigger  than  mine,  and  your  kite  is  only 
two  feet  high,  and  mine's  five.  Look  at  it.” 

He  turned  the  back  of  his  kite  toward  them  as  he  spoke, 
and  they  saw  that  the  frame  work  of  it  was  made  of  a 
number  of  very  slender  slips  of  what  looked  like  ash  or 
hickory  wood. 

“Mine’s  made  of  pine,”  said  Parley.  “And  yours  ’ll 
break,  too.’’ 

“No,  it  won’t.  Well,  maybe  yours 'll  fly.  Set  it  ago- 
ing. There's  plenty  of  wind.” 

Parley  obeyed,  and,  mainly  because  there  was  indeed  a 
good  deal  of  wind,  his  heavy -made  kite  began  to  go  up. 
“Joe,”  said  Sim  Vedder,  “hand  me  that  kite  of  yours.” 
“Mine’s  a di’mond.  I don’t  know  how  to  make  any 
other.” 

“Do  you  suppose  it’ll  stand  steady,  with  those  fore- 
bands so  close  together  i No,  it  won’t.  Up*with  it,  and 
sec  how  it  ’ll  wiggle.  Bob  Jones,  is  that  yours  ?” 

The  third  kite  was  meekly  handed  to  him,  for  the  more 
the  boys  stared  at  Sim’s  big  kite,  the  more  they  believed 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

“ It  isn’t  a bad  kite,  but  those  fore-bands  are  crossed  too 
low.  It  ‘11  dive  all  over.” 

“There’s  plenty  of  tail,  Sim.  It  can’t  dive.” 

“Tail!— and  a bunch  of  May- weed  at  the  end  of  it! 
How’s  a kite  of  that  size  to  lift  it  all  ( I’ll  show  you,” 
replied  Sim. 

He  was  unfastening  the  fore-bands  as  be  spoke,  and 
now  be  crossed  them  again  over  his  little  Anger,  and 
moved  them  along  till  the  kite  swung  under  them,  al- 
most level. 

“That  11  do.  Now  I’ll  tie  ’em  hard,  and  you  can  cut 
off  your  May-weed.  There'll  be  tail  enough  without  it. 
When  I was  in  China — ” 

“ Was  you  ever  in  China  i" 

“Yes,  I was.  That  was  when  I was  a sailor.  I saw 
kites  enough  there.  They  s|>eud  money  on  'em,  just  as 
we  do  on  horses;  make  ’em  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Don’t 
need  any  tails.” 

“ Kites  without  tails  ?” 

“Well,  some  of ’em  have,  and  some  of  ’em  haven’t. 
It’s  a knack  in  the  making  of  ’em.  I’ve  seen  one  like  a 


’ dragon,  and  another  like  a big  snake,  and  they  flouted 
perfectly.  Only  a thin  silk  string,  either," 

“String's  got  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold  a kite,"  said 
Parley  Hooker.  “Look  at  yours.” 

“Yes,  mine's  strong:  it’s  made  of  fine  hemp.  But  it 
isn’t  any  heavier  than  yours.  What  do  you  want  of  a 
rope,  with  a kite  of  that  size  f* 

“ It  isn’t  a rope.” 

“It’s  too  heavy,  though.  Besides,  you've  tied  pieces 
together  with  big  knots  in  them.  You  can’t  send  up  any 
travellers.” 

“ What's  that  ?” 

44  I’ll  show  you.  Some  call  ’em  messengers.” 

Just  then  Purlev exclaimed,  “Sim!  Sim!  mine’s  broke! 
it’s  coming  down!" 

‘‘Broke  right  in  the  middle,  where  you  notched  your 
big  sticks  together.” 

“Just  where  it  needs  to  be  strongest,”  said  Joe,  kuow- 

biglv. 

“ No,  it  doesn’t.  Look  at  mine.” 

It  was  the  biggest  kite  they  had  ever  seen,  and  it  came 
j down  square  at  the  bottom ; but  it  was  not  a great  deal 
wider  than  Parley’s.  The  curious  part  of  it  was  the  cross- 
sticks  and  fore-bands.  What  did  he  nets!  of  so  many  i 
“So  many?”  said  Sim.  “Why,  the  hands  take  the 
strain  of  the  wind.  If  you  put  it  all  on  the  sticks,  they'd 
liend  or  break.  Don’t  you  see  i There’s  a band  tied  ev- 
ery two  inches,  and  they  all  come  together  out  here  in 
, the  centre  knot.  It  just  balances  on  that.’’ 

| “ Your  tail’s  a light  one.” 

“ It’s  long  enough,  and  it  spreads  enough  to  catch  the 
wind.  It  isn’t  the  mere  weight  you  want  in  a tail,  if  your 
kite's  balanced.  The  wind  blows  aguinst  the  tail  as  hard 
i as  anywhere  else.” 

“ Won’t  yours  ever  dive  f” 

i 4 ‘Of  course  it  will,  with  a cross  puff  of  wind;  but  it  ’ll 

come  right  up  aguiu.  That  won’t  happen  very  often. 

I I’ll  send  her  up.  You  wait  and  see.” 

The  other  kites  were  all  up  now,  except  Parley’s  broken 
• one,  and  most  of  them  were  cutting  queer  antics,  because. 

1 as  Sim  explained,  their  fore-liands  were  tied  wrong,  and 
their  tails  “did  not  fit  them.” 

“The  Chinese  could  teach  us.  But.  the  way  we  make 
kites,  there's  as  much  in  the  tail  as  in  anything  else.” 
“Oh,  but  our  kites  are  covered  with  paper,  and  you’ve 
put  some  old  silk  on  yours.” 

“Of  course  I have.  It  isn’t  much  heavier.  The  Chi- 
nese use  thin  paper  that's  as  good  as  silk.  It  won’t  wet 
| through.” 

“ Wet  ? Oh,  Sim,  it  looks  as  if  a storm  is  coming  now.” 
So  it  did,  and  Sim’s  big  kite  was  going  up,  up,  up  very 
; fast,  and  he  was  letting  the  strong  brown  string  run  rap- 
I idly  off  from  a sort  of  reel  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“ Pull  in  your  kites,  boys.”  shouted  Parley.  “ Lot’s  cut 
j for  home.”  , 

“ I want  to  see  Sim  fly  his.” 

“ You  all  pull  in  yours,  and  we’ll  go  into  the  cattle  shed. 
It’s  only  a shower.  I can  fly  mine  from  the  door.” 

The  shed  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  door  was  a wide 
one.  In  three  minutes  more,  just  as  the  first  dro|*s  came 
down,  there  was  quite  a crowd  of  Isiys  behind  Sim,  as  lie 
stood  a little  inside,  and  watched  his  kite.  His  reel  was 
almost  empty  now,  and  the  big  kite  looked  a good  deal 
smaller  than  when  it  started. 

“ How  steady  it  is!” 

“ It  pulls  hard,  though.” 

“There  comes  the  rain.” 

“Thunder and  lightning  too.” 

Sim  ha«l  fastened  his  wooden  reel  against  the  door-post, 

I on  a hook  that  was  there,  but  lie  kept  his  luuid  on  the 
: string. 

“ I declare,  boys!  Feel  of  that!  The  striug’s  wet.  and 
I it’s  making  a lightning-rod  of  itself.” 
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Parley  and  Joe  and  Bob.  and  (wo  or  three  other*,  felt 
of  it  at  once. 

“Lightning?  Why,  Sim. " said  Boh.  "I  know  better 
than  that.  I’ve  had  an  electric  shock  before.” 

“That's  all  it  is,”  said  Parley. 

“Well,”  replied  Sira,  “didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Dr. 
Franklin  i We're  doing  just  what  he  did.  He  discov- 
ered electricity  with  a kite.  A wet  kite  string  was  the 
tirst  lightning-rod  there  ever  was  in  the  world." 

“ Lightning  ?"  exclaimed  Bob.  " Don’t  you  bring  any 
in  here.  I won't  touch  it  again." 

“Did  lightning  ever  strike  anybody  wheu  he  was  Hying 
a kite  ?"  asked  Joe. 

“Not  that  I ever  heard  of."  said  Sim.  "But  it's  be- 
ginning to  pour  hard.  I'll  reel  in  my  kite  till  the  storm's 
over." 

He  unhooked  his  reel  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  well  he 
took  a good  strong  hold  of  it.  The  wind  must  have  been 
blowing  a gale  up  where  the  kite  was,  and  the  string  was 
a very  strong  one  for  its  size. 

“I  declare!  Why — ” 

But  the  next  the  boys  knew,  Sim  Vedder  was  out  in  the 
rain,  with  that  kite  tuggingat  him.  lie  would  not  let  go. 
and  he  could  not  stop  himself,  and  the  sloping  pasture  be- 
fore him  was  all  down  hill.  On  he  went,  taster  and  faster, 
till  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  he  went  full  length.  He 
held  on,  though,  like  a good  fellow,  and  there  he  lay  in 
the  wet  grass,  with  the  rain  pouring  upon  him,  tugging 
his  best  at  his  big  kite. 

The  wind  lulled  a little,  and  Sim  l>egan  to  work  his  reel. 
Slowly  at  first,  then  faster:  and  about  the  time  the  rain 
stopped,  the  wind  almost  died  out.  and  the  wonderful  kite 
came  in. 

“There  isn't  a stick  of  it  broken,”  said  Sim,  triumph- 
antly, “ nor  a fore  hand.  That's  because  they  were  made 
right,  and  put  on  so  they  all  help  eaeh  other.” 

“ Oh,  but  ain't  you  wet!"  exclaimed  three  or  four  boys 
at  once. 

Well,  yes;  he  was,  indeed,  very  wet. 

TWO  NARROW  ESCAPES. 

BY  UNCLE  NED. 

ONE  evening  last,  winter  the  children  called  upon  their 
uncle  Ned.  who  is  a sailor,  and  just  home  from  India, 
for  a story.  He  willingly  granted  their  request,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  tell  them  of  a narrow  escape  he  once 
made,  as  follows: 

“At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  I was  staying  at  a 
small  village  called  Yealah,  in  India,  with  a young  friend 
in  the  civil  service,  who  had  a bungalow  there.  We 
used  to  amuse  ourselves  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach 
in  the  cord  of  the  evening,  and  later,  sitting  out  enjoying 
the  breeze  and  smoking  our  cheroots.  One  evening,  how- 
ever. our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a herd  of  buffa- 
loes rushing  past  us  at  Rill  speed,  which  we  imputed  to 
their  being  chased  by  a tiger.  On  the  following  morning 
our  surmise  proved  correct,  and  we  learned  that  a tiger 
had  carried  off  a buffalo  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  where  we  had  been  sitting  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. My  friend,  who  was  a keen  sportsman,  resolved  to 
track  the  tiger;  and  I accompanied  him.  witli  a number 
of  natives,  who  took  care  to  keep  at  a safe  distance  in  the 
rear.  Following  the  broad  track  through  the  jungle,  we 
soon  arrived  at  the  spot  to  which  the  tiger  had  dragged  his 
prey,  and  here  we  found  the  mangled  remains  of  the  buf- 
falo, but  the  tiger  had  betaken  himself  elsewhere  to  enjoy 
his  siesta  after  gorging  himself.  We  proceeded  on  cau- 
tiously; but  as  the  jungle  got  very  thick  and  tangled,  my 
friend  decided  it  would  be  imprudent  to  proceed  any 
further,  and  we  halted.  "We  brought  the  butts  of  our 
rifles  to  the  ground,  and  being  of  a botanical  turn,  I stoop- 
ed to  pick  up  a flower.  At  that  moment  a tremendous 


roar  echoed  through  the  forest,  and  seemed  to  stun  me. 

| I staggered  a little,  as  if  from  a blow  ; hut  recovering 
myself,  grasped  my  rifle,  for  I immediately  guess^l  it  was 
the  tiger.  My  friend,  with  an  exclamation,  ‘ What  an 
escape!’  dashed  away  to  the  right,  and  I was  about  to  fol- 
low, I knew  not.  exactly  whither,  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, to  my  intense  satisfaction. 

“His  first  exclamation  was.  ‘The  brute  has  got  away, 
i Just  like  my  luck.'  And  then  he  added.  ‘What  a lucky 
J escape  you  had !’ 

“ ‘ What  do  you  mean  '*  said  I. 

“ 4 Why.  don't  you  know  that,  as  you  stooped  down  to 
1 pick  the  flower,  that  tiger  sprang  at  you.  and  missed  you 
by  a few  inches  ?’ 

“ I confess  a cold  sweat  broke  out  over  me,  and  I in- 
i wardly  thanked  the  Almighty  for  niv  providential  escape. 

“ As  my  story  is  rather  a short  one.  I will  tell  you  an- 
• other  of  a lucky  escape  I witnessed;  though  first  I should 
| mention  that  soon  after  this  affair  my  friend  paid  with 
his  life  for  the  temerity  with  which  he  tracked  tigers  in  the 
jungle. 

‘"The  lirig  to  which  I belonged  was  proceeding  from 
Rangoon,  and  one  evening,  after  having  come  to  an  an- 
i chor  abreast  of  a small  inlet  just  above  Elephant  Creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  I accompanied  the  skipper 
1 and  a friend  in  the  boat  up  the  inlet  to  a small  village  to 
procure  a supply  of  fruit.  On  our  return  my  companions 
| expressed  their  determination  to  bathe;  but  as  I did  not 
feel  inclined  to  do  so.  I seated  myself  in  the  stem,  and  tak- 
ing out  of  my  pocket  one  of  Scott’s  novels,  amused  myself 
‘ with  reading  until  they  should  have  completed  their 
j bath. 

“ About  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the  skipper  was 
; alone  in  the  water,  when  my  attention  was  aroused  by 
j shouts  and  screams  from  the  villagers,  who  were  hurrying 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Turning  round,  I saw  my  cap- 
tain, for  whom  I had  no  great  affection,  exerting  every 
muscle  to  gain  the  bank,  from  which  he  was  still  at  a con- 
siderable distance.  Not  seeing  anything  to  account  for 
the  hubbub,  my  first,  impression  was  that  a child  had  fall- 
en into  the  water,  aud  that  he  was  swimming  to  the  spot 
of  the  accident  to  save  it.  In  an  instant  I directed  the 
I Lascars  to  'give  wav’  with  the  oars,  and  seizing  the  helm, 

I steered  as  nearly  as  I could  guess  in  the  direction  to  which 
| the  gestures  of  the  Burmese  appeared  to  point.  Before  1 
I reached  the  point  the  skipj>er  disappeared  beneath  the  wa- 
ter; but,  full  of  the  preconceived  impression,  I imagined 
I that  he  was  diving  in  search  of  the  child.  A few  strokes 
! and  we  were  at  the  spot,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Lascur 
crew  lashed  their  oars  violently  into  the  water  that  the 
truth  flashed  upon  me.  It  must  be  an  alligator  that  was 
pursuing  him;  and  soon  all  doubt  was  removed,  when  the 
! master,  a few  moments  Inter,  rose  at  a short  distance  from 
; in  in  a spot,  where  he  could  feel  the  bottom,  and  ran 
j quickly  ashore,  his  shoulder  bleeding  profusely.  The 
whole  transaction  occupied  a very  short  time,  and  the 
1 wounded  master  was  conveyed  on  board  the  brig  with  all 
. dispatch. 

“On  inquiry  I learned  that  the  alligator  had  been  first 
seen  by  the  Burmese,  who  gave  instant  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, as  before  described,  and  the  warning  was  as  quick- 
ly comprehended  by  the  captain.  All  his  exertions  to  es- 
cape were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  felt  himself  seized 
a little  below  the  shoulder.  By  a convulsive  effort  he 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  his  cruel  antagonist,  and  again 
: struck  out.  The  animal,  however,  again  advances!,  and 
seizing  him  nearly  by  the  same  place,  dragged  him  under 
the  surface  for  an  instant  or  two.  when  the  splashing  of 
the  oars  compelled  him  to  relax  his  hold.  On  examination 
it  proved  that  the  arm.  although  severely  lacerated,  was 
j not  so  much  injured  as  to  incur  the  necessity  of  amputa- 
tion: and  being  placed  under  medical  care  at  Rangoon, 
the  skipper  was  soon  enabled  to  resume  his  duties." 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

31  (£rne  Storg. 

BY  J.  0.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  VII. 

TOWED  BY  A WHALE. 

•*  TTAVE  you  ever  seen  a whaler,  lad  ("  asked  old  Her- 

fL  rick,  as  Frank  came  on  deck  the  next  morning. 
“ Well,  here's  one  for  you  notr,  anyway  !” 

There,  sure  enough,  on  the  very  edgv  of  the  primal  weed 
prairie  which  was  now  almost  left  behind,  lay  a large 
vessel,  with  her  sails  hanging  loosely  against  the  masts. 
Alongside  of  her  Hunted  a huge  black  and  white  mass, 
which  a second  glance  showed  to  he  the  eureass  of  a whale, 
while  the  thick  black  smoke  that  rose  from  between  her 
masts  told  that  the  work  of  “trying  out”  the  oil  was  going 
briskly  forward.  This  was  just  the  sight  for  Austin,  who, 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  at  home.  Iiad  devoured  every 
uccount  and  engraving  of  the  whale-fishery  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  Lie  was  still  gazing,  when  Herrick 
touched  his  arm. 

“See  them  two  l>oatfl  yonder,  my  boy  i They've  struck 
another  whale,  or  my  name  ain't  Herrick.’’ 

The  whaler's  boats  were  about  three  miles  off,  pulling 
as  if  for  life  and  death.  The  other  end  of  the  line  at- 
tached to  each  was  under  water,  but  the  disturbance  of  the 
surface  showed  thut  some  large  object,  was  in  violent  mo- 
tion below.  Suddenly  both  crews  “ backed  water.”  while 
a man  leaped  into  the  bow  of  euch  boat,  axe  in  hand,  ready 
to  cut  t}ie  rojie  should  the  whale  attempt  to  drag  them 
under. 

The  next  moment  the  huge  black  body  broke  through 
the  seething  foam  with  a lash  of  its  tail,  which,  as  Her- 
rick said,  “sounded  like  a church  tower  a-fallin1  Hat  on 
un  acre  o’  planks."  In  Hew  the  Ixmts,  one  on  each  side, 
up  sprang  the  liarpooners,  whiz  went  the  well-aimed 
weapons,  and  the  wounded  whale,  giving  a leap  that  set 
the  whole  sea  boiling,  turned  and  came  right  down  upon 
the  Arizona , as  if  taking  it  for  the  assailant. 

Frank  turned  |»ale  in  spite  of  himself,  for  the  charge  of 
this  moving  mountain  seemed  able  to  crush  the  strongest 
ship  like  an  egg-shell.  But  just  as  it  was  about  to  strike 
the  bow,  the  monster  turned  again,  and  made  for  the  dis- 
tant whaler,  towing  the  two  boat*  after  it  with  the  s|>eod 
of  a locomotive. 

“ Bully  for  you,  mates!”  shouted  a harpooner,  as  they 
flew  past.  “Ye’ve  turned  the  critter  for  us,  and  now 
she’ll  tow  us  aboard  without  our  pulling  a stroke!” 

On  the  sixteenth  night  of  the  voyage,  Frank  was  sitting 


on  the  fore-hatch, 
admiring  the 
brightness  of  the 
moon.  Eight 
hells  (8  P.M.)  had 
just  been  struck, 
when  the  ship's 
officers  were  seen 
crowding  togeth- 
er on  the  after- 
deck  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  con- 
siderable excite- 
ment. Before 
any  one  could 
guess  what  was 
the  matter,  one 
of  the  men  utter- 
ed a cry  of  as- 
tonishment, and 
]K>inted  upward. 

The  moonlight 
had  become  sud- 
denly obscured, 
not  by  mist  or 
clouds,  but  by  a 
huge  circular 
shallow,  which  moved  steadily  across  the  bright  disk,  blot- 
ting it  out  inch  by  inch. 

“ It’sa  ’clipse,  that’s  what  it  is.” said  one;  “and  I heerd 
Mr.  Hawkins  say  this  minute  as  some  feller  ashore, 
months  and  months  ago,  said  it  ml  come  this  very  day 
and  hour,  (^ueer,  ain't  it,  for  any  land-lubber  to  be  so 
'cute  f 

The  darkness  steadily  increase,  till  the  men  could  bare- 
ly see  each  other's  face*;  and  with  the  unnatural  gloom, 
a solemn  silence  fell  upon  one  and  all.  Not  a word  was 
spoken,  not  a sound  heard,  save  the  rush  of  the  steamer 
through  the  great  waste  of  black  waters.  But  the  return 
of  the  light  at  length  unehained  all  tongues,  and  many  a 
quaint  comment  was  made  upon  what  they  had  just  seen . 

“ Guess  the  moon's  got  one  side,  bright  ami  t'other  dark, 
and  when  she  slews  round,  she  brings  the  dark  part  broad- 
side on.” 

“ Not  much.  I reckon;  it’s  them  wet  clouds  goin*  buck- 
'ard  and  for’ard  over  her  that  spile  her  polish,  same  way 
as  the  spray  rusts  our  h'ilers.” 

“Shouldn't  wonder;  for  a book-l'arned  feller  told  me 
once  that  the  sun  hisself  s all  black  inside,  and  them  spots 
ye  see  on  liiin’s  jist  the  black  a-showin’  through  the  gild- 
in\  like  a darky’s  skin  through  the  holes  in  his  shirt.’’ 

The  signs  of  their  apprtiach  to  land  now  became  unmis- 
takable. The  sea  took  a greenish  tinge ; numerous  vessels 
were  seen  heading  the  same 
way  as  themselves;  and  va- 
rious birds,  of  a kind  never 
met  far  from  shore,  came 
fluttering  around  them. 
Frank,  too  much  excited  to 
go  below,  perched  himself 
in  the  rigging,  and  strained 
his  eyes  to  catch  the  earli- 
est glimpse  of  Europe.  Blit 
Africa  came  lirst,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Tangier  Light ; 
nor  was  it  till  4 a.m.  that 
the  haze  lifted,  and  a huge 
dark  mass  was  seen  loom- 
ing on  the  port  bow,  the 
sight  of  which  made  the 
boy’s  heart  leap,  for  it  was 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
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As  the  dawn  brightened,  all  the  grand  features  of 
the  scene  came  forth  in  their  full  splendor.  The  long 
purple  range  of  the  African  mountains,  ending  in  the 
bold  headland  of  Ceuta,  far  away  to  the  southeast; 
the  wide  blue  sweep  of  the  bay,  with  the  dainty  little 
white  town  of  Algeciras  planted  on  it.  like  an  ivory 
carving;  the  flat  sandy  neck  of  “neutral  ground’*  be- 
tween the  Rock  and  the  mainland,  with  all  its  count- 
less memories  of  war,  from  the  old-world  battles  of 
Spaniard  and  Saracen  to  the  day  when  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  swept  it  with  the  fire  of 
1800  cannon;  the  bristling  masts  of  the  harbor;  the 
long  gray  curve  of  Europa  Point;  the  mighty  fortress 
itself,  with  the  narrow  eyes  of  levelled  cannon  i>eering 
watchfully  through  the  terraced  rocks  that  loomed 
against  the  bright  morning  sky  like  a thunder-cloud; 
the  blue  Spanish  hills,  wave  beyond  wave,  melting  at 
last  into  the  warm,  dreamy  horizon ; and  right  in  front 
the  white  houses  of  Gibraltar,  huddled  together  along 
the  base  of  the  clitf,  as  if  (to  quoit*  old  Herrick)  “they'd 
been  playin'  snow-sled,  and  all  slid  down  in  a heap” — 
all  were  there.* 

To  get  into  Gibraltar  Harbor  is  no  easy  matter;  but 
the  Arizona . following  in  the  wake  of  an  English  mail- 
steamer,  reached  her  berth  at  last,  and  had  barely  cast 
anchor  when  she  was  surrounded  by  a perfect  fleet  of 
“shore-boats”  freighted  with  oranges,  figs,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  monkeys,  t parrots,  and  everything  else 
that  any  sailor  could  be  expected  to  buy. 

The  screams  of  the  parrots,  the  chattering  of  the 
monkeys,  the  bumping  of  the  Istats  against  each  oth- 
er, the  clatter  of  the  ours,  the  angry  outcries  of  the 
boatmen,  in  Spanish  and  broken  Euglish,  whenever  a 
monkey  or  a parrot  fell  overboard,  or  a fruit  basket 
* got  upset,  made  a deafening  uproar.  An  Euglish  man- 
of-war,  anchored  close  by,  was  similarly  beset;  and  a 
mischievous  sailor  had  just  lassoed  a monkey  out  of 
the  nearest  bout,  against  which  outrage  both  Jocko  and 
his  muster  were  protesting  with  all  the  power  of  their 
lungs.  Frank  lost  no  time  in  buying  a stock  of  or- 
anges, and  tossed  a quarter  to  the  tall,  black-eyed  boat- 
man, whose  embroidered  jacket,  brown  handsome  face, 
and  round  flat  liat  with  a jaunty  cockade  on  one  side 
of  it,  made  u very  striking  picture.  The  Spaniard  rang 
it  on  a knife-blade,  tested  it  with  a hard  bite  from  his 
strong  white  teeth,  and  then  tied  it  up  in  the  handker- 
chief around  his  head,  with  a bow  and  a “Gracias,  senor* 
(thunks,  sir),  worthy  of  any  grandee  in  Spain. 


* Mint  engravings  of  Gibraltar  give  a very  imperfect  idea  of  its  posi 
turn,  which  may  Ik-  best  conveyed  by  representing  the  S(Ninish  cow*t  as 
a door,  and  the  Kock  as  the  knob  of  its  handle.  The  latter's  seaward 
face  is  a pretty  dose  copy  of  the  llndsnn  Palisade*. 

f The  Kock  of  Gibraltar  is  the  ouly  spot  in  Kumpc  where  monkeys 
an-  found  running  wild. 
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“What  a fine  fellow!"  cried  Frank,  enthusiastically. 

“Ay,  ain't  he?”  growled  an  old  tar  who  overheard 
him.  “If  I'd  a loose  tooth  in  my  head,  I'd  yank  it  out 
'fore  cornin'  here,  for  fear  some  o'  them  ‘ tine  fellers’  ud 
steal  it!” 

“You  don't  say!” 

“Fact ; and  that’s  why  we  never  let  none  on  'em  aboard. 
I guess  the  old  sayin's  true  enough,  ‘The  Spanish  wines 


THE  ROCK  OF  OIBRALTAR. 
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steals  all  heads,  the  Spanish  women  steals  all  liearts,  and 
the  Spanish  men  steals  everything.’” 

The  captain,  purser,  and  doctor  had  gone  ashore  with 
the  ship’s  papers;  but  to  the  no  small  dismay  of  the  crew 
i who  had  expected  a long  stay  in  port)  a signal  was  sud- 
denly reported  to  “up  anchor*' at  once.  So  the  chain- 
cable  was  passed  around  the  capstan,  the  bars  manned  (for 
the  convenient  fashion  of  getting  up  the  anchor  by  steam 
was  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Arizona),  and  to  work  they 
went. 

The  slack  of  the  chain  came  in  easily  enough ; but  to 
“ break”  the  anchor  out  of  the  mud  w as  a harder  matter. 
Up  came  more  men — up  came  even  the  “trimmers  and 
heavers”  from  the  engine-room;  the  hat’s  bent  with  the 
pressure  of  six  sturdy  fellows  apiece,  but  the  anchor  nev- 
er budget!.  The  perspiration  rolled  down  the  bronzed 
faced  of  the  sailors,  and  their  brawny  cheats  heaved  like 
bellows  with  the  strain;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Suddenly  a “ flaw'*  of  wind  made  the  vessel  heel,  bring- 
ing more  pressure  on  the  chain.  The  crew  made  a des- 
jierate  effort,  and  seemed  about  to  conquer,  when  snap 
went  a bar.  The  capstan  spun  back,  the  men  were  dash- 
ed along  the  deck  like  nine-pins,  and  one  poor  fellow, 
jammed  between  the  chain  and  the  hawse-pipe,  had  his 
hand  cut  in  two  as  if  by  an  axe. 

“Hello,  Yankee  Doodle !”  si  united  a voice  from  the  Brit- 
ish ship,  “can’t  git  up  yer  mud-hook,  eh  i Shall  we  send 
a boy  down  to  lift  it  for  yer  i" 

Frank's  eyes  flashed  tire  at  the  taunt,  and  the  roar  of 
laughter  that  followed.  Forgetting  everything  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  he  sprang  upon  the  capstan,  and 
shouted: 

“ Mates,  are  we  going  to  let  that  Britisher  laugh  at  us  ? 
Not  much!  Come — all  together;  now!” 

The  excited  men  answered  with  a deafening  cheer,  and 
bent  to  their  work  like  giants.  One  tremendous  heave, 
and  up  came  the  anchor  at  last.  Round  and  round  they 
spun,  leaping  over  the  cable,  which  was  now  coming  rap- 
idly in;  and  while  Frank  cheered  and  waved  his  cap  like 
a madman,  they  ran  the  anchor  up  “chock-a-block,"  just 
as  Captain  Gray  and  his  officers  came  up  the  side. 

[to  n>:  co.vtisi’kd.  ] 

* THE  ROYAL  BLACKSMITH. 

BY  FLETCIIKK  RF.ADE. 

THERE  was  bom  one  day  in  the  grandest  palace  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon  n child  whose  life  was  for 
many  years  a sad  and  weary  one.  He  was  a cripple  from 
his  birth ; and  the  Queen  his  mother,  whose  heart  was  so 
full  of  pride  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  it  for  love, 
hated  the  innocent  babe,  and  refused  to  take  him  in  her 
arms. 

He,  poor  fellow,  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  hand- 
some as  any  of  us  if  he  had  been  consulted  about  the  mat- 
ter; but  as  no  one  asked  him  whether  he  would  prefer  be- 
ing ugly  or  beautiful,  lie  could  hardly  have  been  to  blame 
for  coming  into  the  world  with  one  leg  longer  than  the 
other. 

The  Queen,  however,  did  not  stop  to  think  of  this.  The 
longer  she  looked  at  him,  the  more  angry  she  became,  un- 
til at  last,  when  no  one  was  looking,  she  snatched  him 
from  his  cradle,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  window. 

Down  through  the  blue  air  fell  the  baby  boy;  still  down 
and  down,  till  he  reached  the  sea.  Stretching  out  their 
arms  as  if  to  welcome  such  a royal  playfellow,  the  waves 
clapped  their  white  hands,  until  the  little  Prince  crowed 
and  cooed  for  joy. 

Far  away  beneath  the  waves  lived  two  nymphs  named 
Eurynome  and  Thetis,  who,  when  they  heard  what  had 
happened,  decided  to  adopt  the  child.  Hastening  to  his 
assistance,  Thetis  took  him  in  her  arms,  ami  the  two  hur- 
ried along  under  the  sea  until  they  reached  the  home 


! which  they  had  made  for  themselves  in  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  the  ocean  caverns. 

Here  the  boy  lived  for  many  years,  but  he  could  not 
1 forget  his  old  home  among  the  mountains  of  Olympus. 

“I  shall  never  be  happy,” he  said  to  himself,  “until  I 
regain  my  rightful  place  among  the  sons  of  Zeus.” 

He  had  already  displayed  great  skill  in  carving,  and 
the  little  grotto  of  Thetis  was  like  a piece  of  wonder-land, 
fitted  ami  furnished  with  all  manner  of  curious  oma- 
( ments  made  by  the  lame  boy,  Hephaestus. 

As  he  grew  older  he  resolved  to  turn  his  talents  to  ac- 
count, so  he  made  friends  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 

| an  elderly  gentleman  of  uncertain  temper,  who  spent  his 
time  in  sailing  over  the  ocean  in  an  enormous  shell  drawn 
by  sea-horses. 

To  him  Hepluestus  brought  a trident,  hoping  that  the 
gift  would  induce  him  to  offer  the  young  exile  his  assist- 
ance in  making  peace  with  the  Queen. 

Now  this  trident  was  a magical  three-pronged  sjiear.  with 
which  the  owner  could  still  the  waves  in  their  wildest  fury. 
It  was  therefore  almost  invaluable  to  the  old  sailor;  but 
although  lie  accepted  the  gift,  and  praised  the  workman- 
ship, he  forgot  to  thank  the  workman,  and  sidled  grandly 
away. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  lame  Prince,  walking 
one  day  through  the  woods,  fell  in  with  a band  of  wan- 
dering musicians. 

Some  were  dancing;  others  were  singing;  and  as  he  ex- 
amined them  more  closely,  ho  saw  that  they  had  legs  and 
hoofs  and  even  long  ears  like  goats. 

While  he  stood  looking  with  wondering  eyes  at  these 
fantastic  beings,  the  leader  of  the  band  suddenly  approach- 
ed him.  and  said, 

“ What  aileth  thee,  my  brother  < Tell  me  thy  trouble, 
that  I may  make  thee  glad  again,  for  I can  not  abide  a* 
sorrowful  countenance.” 

“I  am  called  Hephaestus,”  replied  the  Prince;  “but  I 
know  not  who  you  may  be,  to  call  me  brother.” 

“You  will  be  wiser  when  you  are  older,”  laughed  his 
new  friend.  “It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  now  that  I 
am  a son  of  Zeus.  But  I like  not  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  court,  so  I live  in  the  woods,  keeping  holiday  all  the 
year.  These  fauns  and  satyrs  are  my  friends;  and  if  you 
will  join  our  company,  I can  promise  you  a merry  life 
and  a long  one.” 

But  Heplurstus  shook  his  head. 

“ I can  never  be  happy, "lie  said,  “ until  I have  won  the 
love  of  the  Queen-mother.  To  do  that  I must  show  her 
that  I have  gifts  quite  as  valuable  as  beauty;  but  I have 
no  one  to  plead  my  cause,  and  I.  alas!  do  not  know  the 
way  to  Olympus.” 

“ If  that  is  all  your  trouble,"  answered  the  merry  mail 
of  the  woods,  “set  your  heart  at  rest,  for  I myself  will  pre- 
sent you  at  court.” 

With  these  words,  the  good-natured  Bacchus  threw  the 
skin  of  a wild  beast  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  two  trav- 
ellers became  the  best  of  friends  as  they  journeyed  together 
along  the  road  which  lies  between  the  wooded  heights 
where  the  satyrs  dance,  to  the  hill  where  the  Olympian 
palace  hides  half  its  rosy  towers  among  the  clouds. 

The  Queen  at  first  would  not  recognize  her  son ; the 
unhappy  Prince  hung  his  head,  and  the  assembled  court - 
iers  laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  awkward  silence  of  the 
youth. 

Bacchus,  however,  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  laugh 
ter,  however  inextinguishable,  and  he  pleaded  his  broth- 
er's cause  so  well  that  the  Queen  finally  consented  to 
overlook  his  ugliness,  and  ordered  that  a palace  be  built 
for  him. 

“All  I ask, "said  the  Prince,  “is  a workshop,  a pair  of 
bellows,  and  a forge.” 

“Then  you  are  not  my  son,  after  all,”  exclaimed  the 
Queen.  “You  are  nothing  but  a poor  blacksmith.” 
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“'Tia  true  I am  a blacksmith,"  he  answered,  “but  I 
will  show’  you  that  I am  no  common  workman." 

Concealing  her  astonishment,  the  Queen  ordered  his  re- 
quest to  be  granted,  and  Hephaestus,  glad  but  silent,  limp- 
ed away. 

Day  after  day  found  him  at  his  work;  and  at  length 
one  morning,  when  the  King  and  Queen  were  sitting  in 
their  banqueting  hall,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
there  apj>earod  at  each  entrance  a golden  table  laden  with 
nectar  and  ambrosia. 

One  by  one  the  tables  walked  across  the  hall  as  if  they 
had  been  alive,  and  close  behind  followed  Hephiestns,  sup- 
jw>rted  on  either  side  by  lovely  maidens,  fashioned,  like 
the  tables,  out  of  gold. 

To  the  King  he  presented  a golden  sceptre  and  thunder- 
bolts. which  no  one  but  Zeus  himself  could  hold. 

“Thou  art  indeed  our  son," cried  the  King.  “Choose 
what  thou  wilt,  and  it  shall  l>e  given  thee." 

Looking  around  the  court,  the  eyes  of  Hephaestus  rest- 
ed at  last  on  Venus — a Princess  ho  beautiful  tlmt  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  sea-foam. 

“Grant  ine,  O Zeus,  that  I may  have  this  lady  for  my 
wife,”  said  Hephaestus. 

The  request  was  granted  almost  before  it  was  asked,  and 
the  wedding  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  country  of  Olympus. 

Venus,  however,  was  a s false  as  she  was  beautiful,  and 
Hephaestus  was  often  unhappy;  but  ho  consoled  himself 
as  best  he  could  by  keeping  perpetually  at  work,  some- 
times making  a brazen  shield  for  one  friend,  or  forging  a 
suit  of  armor  for  another. 

Ho  it  came  to  pass  that  the  lame  boy  Hepluestus,  exiled 
from  his  father's  court  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  became 
the  world-renowned  royal  blacksmith,  honored  by  all  for 
his  patient  endurance  of  wrong,  for  his  matchless  skill,  and 
for  his  loving  service. 

THE  BLUE  GROTTO. 

BY  JAMES  B.  MARSHALL. 

1 A ID  you  ever  see  any  blue-colored  people  i"  asked  Mias 

1/  Bertha,  aged  ten,  shortly  after  my  introduction  to 
that  young  lady  at  Naples.  I was  forced  to  confess  that, 
though  my  acquaintances  had  shaded  from  white  to  black, 
and  brown  to  red,  I had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
boast  of  a blue  one. 

“ Oh,  I saw  ’most  a hundred  the  other  day !”  said  she, 
triumphantly.  “Then  did  you  ever  seen  silver-colored 
man  ?” 

“A  silver-colored  man  1 Miss  Bertha  dear,  I have  an 
idea  that  you  have  been  to  fairy-land." 

“ He  was  a real  silver-colored  man,”  said  she,  very  ear- 
nestly. 

“ I suppose  lie  was  the  King  of  the  fairy-land  you 
went  to." 

“ Oh  no,  he  wasn't ; he  was  a big  Isiatmaii.  But  it  was 
just  like  fairy-land ; it  was  splendid! — really,  just  splen- 
did!" 

It  proved  that  the  dear  little  enthusiast  lmd  been,  a few 
days  previous,  on  a visit  to  the  Island  of  Capri  to  see  the 
famous  Blue  Grotto;  since  which  she  had  been  startling 
people  with  her  descriptions  of  blue  folks  and  a silver 
man. 

Seeing  that  I couldn't  have  a better  guide  than  Miss 
Bertha,  the  next  morning  we  and  a jovial  party  went  on 
hoard  of  the  tiny  steamer  that  plies  between  Naples  and 
the  eighteen  miles  distant  Island  of  Capri,  hollowed  under 
the  cliffs  of  which  the  Blue  Grotto  is  situated.  The  Bay 
of  Naples,  you  know,  is  railed  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  a sail  across  it  is  a lovely  thing  in  itself.  There 
are  such  glorious  blue  skies  overhead,  and  such  clear 
blue  waters  underneath,  that  the  steamer  appears  to  bear 
one  through  the  air  between  two  skies.  Then,  close  to 


Naples,  is  seen  that  wonderful  volcano,  Vesuvius,  with  al- 
ways a cloud  of  Smoke  curling  lazily  out  of  its  crater. 
And,  liesides,  the  white  houses  of  Naples  are  so  built  on  a 
hill-side,  the  streets  climbing  to  the  top,  that  a few  miles 
away  that  too  is  a handsome  sight.  Miss  Bertha  told  me 
that  they  were  the  marble  steps  to  the  giant's  palace, 
whose  bird  was  carrying  us  to  the  enchanted  island  to 
show  us  the  giant's  jewel-room.  Capri  then  looked  like 
a distant  light  house,  merely  a brown  rock  rising  out  of 
the  sea. 

As  we  went  bobbing  over  the  waves  it  grew  higher  and 
higher,  which  Miss  Bertha  explained  was  the  correct  thing 
for  it  to  do,  until,  when  the  steamer  anchored  a little  dis- 
tance from  its  cliffs,  it  rose  straight  up  from  the  water  to  a 
dizzy  height.  A flock  of  little  skiffs  crowded  around  the 
steamer  for  the  passengers,  and  Miss  Bertha,  taking  charge 
' of  me,  led  me  into  one. 

“But  the  Grotto,  where  is  it ?"  I asked,  staring  at  the 
huge  cliffs,  straight  at  which  our  red-sashed  boatman  was 
rowing  us  as  if  to  destruction. 

Skiff  after  skiff  ahead  of  us  was  seen  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  cliffs  in  the  most  amazing  way,  and  not  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocky  wall  to  he  seen.  “ You  mustn’t  Ik* afraid,” 
said  my  sweet  little  guide,  assuringly:  “it  won’t  hurt;" 
and  she  gave  me  her  hand,  that — perhaps  I shouldn't  tell 
—trembled  a little,  and  directly  its  mate  stole  into  my 
grasp. 

“ Lie  low  down,"  said  our  boatman,  when  the  skiff  was 
within  a few  feet  of  apparently  smashing  against  the  cliff. 

“ And  shut  your  eyes  tight,"  said  Miss  Bertha,  screwing 
up  her  eyes  so  tight  that  she  showed  all  of  her  pretty  white 
teeth  in  the  funniest  way.  The  skiff  scratched  and  humped 
on  the  rocks  a few  times,  and  then  floated  clear. 

The  bright  sky  was  gone,  the  gulls  flying  about  the  cliffs 
were  gone,  the  steamer  was  gone,  and  the  cliffs  themselves 
j were  gone:  we  had  slipped  under  them,  through  a tiny 
| opening,  and  were  in  the  Blue  Grotto.  The  blue  roof 
| rose  high  above  us,  and  there  was  ample  room  within  the 
I Grotto  for  many  times  the  numerous  blue  skiffs  filled  with 
blue-haired  blue  people,  all  dressed  in  blue  clothes,  and 
breathing  blue  air.  That  is  just  the  way  we  appeared. 
The  water  was  lighter-colored  than  the  air,  and  when  a 
, Imatmun  jumped  overboard,  his  every  action  being  dis- 
: tinctly  seen,  he  seemed  to  be  flying  in  air,  and  not  diving 
in  water.  It  gave  one  a weird  crawly  feeling  to  see  him, 

! and  when  he  came  to  the  surface  it  seemed  to  be  the  most 
natural  thing  for  him  to  tumble  back  to  us  after  capering 
around  in  the  sky.  Then  lie  crawled  out  on  a rock  to  al- 
! low  the  water  to  drain  off  his  clothes,  and  then  it  whs  that 
! Miss  Bertha's  promise  of  a silver  man  was  made  good. 

; lie  stood  there  a moment,  appearing  like  a burnished  silver 
statue,  and  the  trickling  drops  as  they  fell  from  him 
sparkled  with  silvery  glitter. 

An  oar  splashed  in  the  water  sent  the  drops  flying  into 
the  blue  air,  to  glimmer  there  in  silver  brightness  a mo- 
ment, like  a patch  of  the  starry  Milky  Way  on  a frosty 
1 night. 

, “ Isn't  it  lovely!"  said  Bertha,  clapping  her  hands  joy- 

j fully;  “and  you  can  get  a whole  handful  of  silver  by  just 
| reaching  for  it,  but  you  can’t  keep  it."  She  grasped  the 
blue  water  as  she  spoke,  and  it  escaped  through  her  fingers 
t in  glittering  drops,  as  if  a handful  of  coins  was  melting 
, in  her  palm.  Whatever  is  held  in  the  water  assumes,  for 
the  time,  this  silver-color,  and  the  blades  of  the  oars  shone 
1 as  though  the  Capri  boatmen  were  so  rich  that  they  had 
| made  them  of  pure  silver. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Grotto  was  known  to  exist 
! somewhere  under  the  cliffs  of  the  island,  but  so  small  is 
the  entrance  that  it  was  not  rediscovered  until  this  centu- 
ry. It  can  not  be  entered  except  the  sea  around  the  isl- 
and is  very  calm;  and  as  all  the  beautiful  effects  are  due 
to  the  refraction  of  light,  the  bright  mid-day  sun  should 
Ik*  shining  without. 
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THE  ALBATROSS. 

PAR  away  in  the  desolate  South  Seas  there  lives  a large 
1_  and  beautiful  bird  called  the  albatross,  the  giant  mem- 
ber of  the  petrel  family.  The  wandering  albatross  ( Dio - 
mede a exu/ans)  is  the  largest  of  its  tribe.  Specimens  have 
been  captured  measuring  four  feet  in  length,  ami  with  an 
expanse  of  wing  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet.  The  body  of 
this  bird  is  very  large,  its  neck  is  short  and  stout,  and  its 
head  is  armed  with  a powerful  hooked  beak  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long.  It  is  snowy,  glistening  white,  its  long 
wing- feathers  tipped  with  black. 

Its  mighty  strength  of  wing  renders  it  the  admiration 
of  all  navigators,  who  fitly  name  it  the  lord  of  the  stormy 
seas.  In  the  desolate  regions  where  it  lives  the  sailors 
hail  its  ap|>earuuee  with  delight,  as  it  comes  sailing  around 
the  ship  with  majestic,  careless  flight,  rising,  sinking,  now 
swooping  down  to  seize  some  CMt-off  mouthful  of  fowl, 
now  poising  high  above  the  mast-head,  moving  with  the 
ship  at  the  most  rapid  speed,  and  yet  with  scarcely  a per- 
ceptible movement  of  its  gigantic  wings. 

In  storm  or  culm  the  albatross  is  master  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  Bailors,  straining  every  nerve  to  guide  the 
laboring,  struggling  ship  through  teui|>estuous  seas,  look 
up.  und  see  far  above  their  heads  the  albatross  calmly 
breasting  the  gale,  its  majesty  unruffled,  and  its  great  out- 
stretched wings  as  motionless  as  on  a still,  sunny  day. 
Its  strength  of  Might  is  marvellous,  ami  is  said  to  l>e  sui>e- 
rior  to  that  of  any  other  bird.  Sailors  have  captured 
these  royal  inliabitants  of  southern  polar  regions,  and 
marked  their  glistening  breasts  with  spots  of  tar,  that 
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they  might  distinguish  them  and  determine  their  power 
of  endurance;  and  in  several  instances  the  same  bird  has 
followed  a ship  under  full  sail,  before  the  wind,  for  seven 
days  ami  longer,  circling  round  artd  round,  and  appar- 
ently taking  no  rest,  its  sharp  eye  always  watchful  for 
any  refuse  of  food  cast  overboard  by  the  sailors. 

The  albatross  is  very  voracious,  and  easily  caught,  as  it 
is  neither  cunning  nor  shy.  As  it  lives  in  desolution,  and 
has  little  to  do  with  men.  it  knows  nothing  of  trickery, 
nor  dreams  of  the  plots  laid  against  its  royal  freedom. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  capture  of  an  allta- 
tross  by  an  officer  of  a French  ship.  It  was  a sunny, 
windy  day,  and  the  vessel  was  speeding  along  near  the 
dreary  Tierra  del  Fuego,  when  a great  shadow  like  a cloud 
passed  over  the  deck.  On  looking  up,  the  officer  saw  an 
immense'  albatross,  its  white  breast  glistening  like  snow, 
Moating  aloft  with  wide-spread  wings.  Wishing  to  ex- 
amine the  bird  more  closely,  he  gave  orders  for  its  cap- 
ture. Fastening  a piece  of  fat  pork  to  a strong  hook  at- 
tached to  u line,  a sailor  threw*  it  overboard,  and  allowed 
full  forty  yards  of  cord  to  run  out.  The  albatross  soon 
descried  the  tempting  morsel,  and  sweeping  down  in 
graceful  circles  to  seize  it,  was  noon  securely  hooked. 
The  only  show  of  resistance  it  made  to  being  drawn  on 
board  was  to  extend  its  wings,  and  utter  loud  discordant 
cries.  Once  on  deck,  its  grace  and  majesty  vanished.  It 
showed  no  fear,  and  the  hook,  still  fastened  in  its  l>cnk, 
did  not  seem  to  annoy  it;  but  no  landsman  could  have 
been  more*  awkward  than  was  the  albatross  on  the  smooth 
rocking  deck.  It  staggered  and  waddled  clumsily,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  lift  itself  with  its  wings.  It  allowed  con- 
siderable temper,  and  snapped  furiously  at 
all  who  approached,  and  the  captain's  dog, 
which  came  trotting  up,  full  of  curiosity 
over  the  strange  visitor,  received  a terrible 
blow  from  the  hooked  beak,  which  sent  him 
howling  with  pain  to  the  most  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  deck.  As  the  officer  was  desirous 
to  preserve  the  beak,  breast,  wings,  and  feet 
of  this  magnificent  creature  as  souvenirs,  he 
ordered  the  sailors  to  kill  it,  although  lie 
states  that  it  impressed  him  as  though  he 
were  commanding  the  execution  of  some 
royal  personage. 

The  albatross  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and 
floats  on  the  waves  like  a piece  of  cork,  rid- 
ing in  undisturbed  serenity  over  the  lofty 
foaming  crests  of  stormy  billows.  It  is  not, 
however,  a good  diver,  and  is  obliged  to 
subsist  on  whatever  food  comes  to  the  sur- 
face. It  might  be  called  the  vulture  of 
the  seas,  for  dead  fish,  Moating  carcasses  of 
whales,  and  other  sea  refuse  form  its  main 
diet. 

The  habits  of  the  albatross  during  the 
breeding  season  are  still  partially  veiled  in 
mystery,  ns  the  desolate  mossy  headlands  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  Inaccessible  Island,  and 
other  lands  lying  far  to  the  southward, 
where  the  albatross  makes  its  nest,  are  vis- 
ited only  at  rare  intervals.  The  island  of 
Tristan  is  circular,  and  almost  entirely  vol- 
canic, ami  on  the  summit  of  its  cliffs,  which 
rise  a thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  broad 
dreary  plains  of  dark  gray  lava,  the  alba- 
trosses gather  some  time  during  November, 
and  prepare  themselves  nests.  Selecting 
some  space  free  from  tussock-grass,  the  bin! 
scrapes  together  a circle  of  dried  grass  and 
clay,  in  which  it  lays  one  egg  about  the  size 
of  u swan’s,  white,  with  a band  of  small 
brick-red  spots  round  one  end.  But  few 
naturalists  have  been  able  to  visit  these 
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great  breeding  warrens,  and  none 
have  determined  how  the  albatross 
lives  and  feeds  its  young  during  its. 
absence  from  the  ocean.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  bird  rarely  leaves 
its  nest,  for  there  is  a wicked  little 
robber  gull  ever  on  the  watch  to 
break  and  eat  the  egg.  should  the 
mother-bird  desert  it  for  a moment. 

The  young,  when  hatched,  are 
snow-white,  and  covered  with  a soft 
woolly  down.  A traveller  once 
climbed  up  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  saw  these 
young  helpless  things  lying  in  the 
nests,  while  several  hundred  pair  of 
parent  birds  were  stalking  awkward- 
ly about.  They  all  snupi>ed  their 
beaks  with  a great  noise,  and  ejected 
from  them  an  offensive  oil — their 
only  means  of  defense.  The  same 
traveller  visited  the  place  five  months 
later,  when  he  found  all  the  young 
albatrosses  sitting  in  their  nests  as 
before,  but  the  old  birds  had  all  dis- 
appeared. It  is  supposed  that  an 
albatross  must  l>e  a year  old  before 
it  can  fly;  and  as  the  parents  depart 
stum*  time  in  April  for  their  ocean 
hunting  grounds,  and  are  never  seen 
to  return  until  the  breeding  season 
again  conies  round,  it  is  astonishing 
what  feeds  and  supports  the  young 
until  they  are  able  to  hunt  for  them- 
selves. Naturalists  wonder  over  this 
point,  and  advance  many  different 
theories,  but  as  yet  no  facts  have 
been  discovered  in  regard  to  the  diet 
of  the  young  and  helpless  birth 

The  albatross  was  formerly  regard- 
ed with  superstitious  reverence  by 
sailors,  who  considered  this  majestic 
companion  which  came  around  the 
ship  in  desolate  icy  seas  os  a bird  of 
good  omen ; and  to  kill  one  was  con- 
sidered a crime  that  would  surely  be  punished  by  disaster 
aud  shipwreck.  Coleridge,  the  English  poet,  has  written 
a wonderful  poem  on  this  superstition,  called  the  “ Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner. to  which  Gustave  Doris  a French 
artist,  lias  drawn  a series  of  illustrations  picturing  the  lone- 
ly frozen  ocean,  and  the  majestic,  lordly  albatross  which 
the  unhappy  sailor  shot  with  his  cross-bow,  thereby  bring- 
ing misfortune  and  death  on  the  goodly  ship  and  its  crew. 

A BEAR  STORY. 

BY  KHILY  If.  L K L A N D. 

A GOOD  many  years  ago.  when  the  century  was  young, 
A there  came  to  live  in  the  big  forests  of  Northern  Ver- 
mont a man  and  his  wife  and  their  little  boy.  Partly  lie- 
cause  they  liked  to  be  high  up  out  of  the  fogs  and  damp,  and 
partly  because  there  was  little  else  but  hilly  land  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  they  built  their  cabin  at  the  top  of  a 
nice  baby  mountain,  which  was  covered  at  the  bock  with 
an  immense  orchard  of  maples  and  butternuts,  hut  which 
was  quite  bare  and  steep  at  the  east  side,  and  liad  rocks 
cropping  out  which  the  farmer  thought  would  be  fine  for 
building  a good  stone  house  with  some  day. 

It  was  long,  hard  work  starting  a farm  in  a place  where 
there  was  nothing  but  woods;  but  after  a year  or  so  had 
passed  by.  and  enough  trees  had  been  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  a corn  field  and  a potato  ]wtch.  and  a little 
chicken-house  and  cow-shed  had  been  added  to  their  log- 
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cabin,  the  young  farmer  used  to  sit  down  before  their 
rough  stone  fire-place,  with  its  bright  crackling  fire,  and 
trot  his  boy  to  sleep  upon  his  knee,  while  he  watched  the 
pretty  young  mamma  putting  away  the  supper  things, 
thinking  all  the  time  what  a rich  and  happy  man  he  was. 
And  when  at  last  a pig-pen  was  joined  to  the  cow-shed, 
and  two  cunning  little  pink-nosed  pigs  had  been  bought 
of  a neighbor  live  miles  away,  and  placed  in  it.  lie  felt 
richer  and  grander  than  many  a man  does  nowadays  who 
owns  a mil  road. 

And  how  they  grew,  those  pink-nosed  pigs!  They  hud 
a southern  exposure,  good  drainage,  plenty  of  dry  leaves 
and  moss  for  bedding,  ami  an  abundance  of  milk,  with  an 
occasional  handful  of  cracked  corn  or  a pint  of  mushed 
potatoes.  How  could  they  help  growing?  The  farmer 
took  great  delight  in  feeding  them,  and  his  wife  would 
sometimes  ask  him.  with  a laugh.  "Now.  Stephen,  which 
do  you  love  the  most — the  pigs  or  our  little  'Lisha  (” 

Elisha  was  the  baby's  name.  They  hadn't  thought  of 
such  names  as  Carl  and  Claude  and  Clarence  in  those  days. 

One  fine  moon-lit  night,  late  in  the  fall,  after  the  corn 
had  been  husked  and  carried  into  the  loft,  and  some  of  tin* 
l»ig  yellow  pumpkins  had  been  cut  into  strips  and  hung 
on  long  poles  near  tin*  kitchen  ceiling  to  dry,  and  others 
had  been  stored  away  for  the  cow's  luncheons  aud  the 
Thanksgiving  pies,  and  the  potatoes  were  safe  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  onions  hung  in  long  strings  above  the  mantel 
shelf,  this  young  farmer  covered  up  the  glowing  coals  in 
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the  fire-place  with  ashes,  so  they  would  keep  bright,  and 
hot  for  the  morning  tire,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  quite 
well  prepared  for  winter,  for  he  had  that  day  “banked” 
the  house  clear  up  to  its  queer  little  windows,  ami  made 
the  cow-shed  and  pig-pen  and  hen-house  very  cozy  with 
loads  of  hemlock  and  spruce  boughs. 

He  was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep,  when  all  at  once  there 
sounded  through  the  still,  frosty  air  a long  and  terrible 
squeal  from  the  pig-pen. 

The  fanner  did  not  wait  for  it  to  end,  but  bounced  out 
of  bed,  tore  away  the  clumsy  fastening  of  the  door,  and 
rushed  out  with  a war-whoop  that  could  have  been  heard 
a mile  away  if  there  had  been  anybody  to  hear  it.  As 
he  rushed  he  caught  up  a com  stalk  that  happened  to  lie 
in  his  way.  A corn  stalk  was  a foolish  thing  for  him  to 
pick  up.  but  people  seldom  stop  to  think  twice  in  such  mo- 
ments. He  was  around  by  the  pig-pen  in  no  time,  and 
then*  he  saw  a great  burly  something  just  lifting  one  of 
his  dear  little  pigs  over  the  top  of  the  pen.  He  rushed 
upon  him.  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the  corn 
stalk.  There  was  a joint  in  the  corn  stalk  nearly  os  hard 
as  a crust  of  bread,  and  the  something  seemed  to  almost 
feel  it  through  his  thick  fur,  for  he  turned  about  and  look-  1 
ed  at  the  farmer,  as  if  saying. 

" What  do  you  want  of  me  ff 

And  then*  he  was— a great,  black,  full-grown  boar  ! 

‘‘Drop  him!  drop  him!”  yelled  the  fanner;  and  he 
brought  the  corn  stalk  down  upon  the  bear’s  nose.  The  ; 
bear  dropjwd  the  pig  very  quickly,  but  he  grabbed  the 
man  in  place  of  it,  and  then  commenced  a grand  wres- 
tling  match.  The  fanner  was  a strong  man,  and  he  was 
“fighting  for  the  right.”  The  bear  was  strong  too,  and 
being  a little  tired  of  wild  honey  and  beech-nuts,  lie  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  a little  spring  pig  for  his  fain-  j 
ily’s  supper.  As  they  pushed  and  pulled  this  way  and  j 
that,  the  bear  tripped  against  a stump,  and  down  they  j 
came,  bear  and  man,  to  the  ground ; and  being  near  the  i 
steep  hill-side,  in  about  ten  seconds  they  began  rolling  I 
down,  over  and  over,  and  faster  and  faster,  bum  ping  over 
rocks  and  hummocks,  but  never  letting  go.  and  never  • 
stopping  until  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  reached. 

And  then — 

Up  got  Mr.  Bear,  and  made  off  down  the  valley  at  a ! 
slow  trot,  never  stopping  to  say  “good  night”  or  any- 
thing. And  up  got  the  farmer,  and  scrambled  up  the  hill 
as  fast  as  his  bruised  legs  could  carry  him,  and  feeling  of  * 
his  ribs  as  he  went,  expecting  to  find  half  a dozen  of  them 
at  least  punching  out  through  his  night-gown.  But  they  ! 
were  not. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  his  wife  keeping  guard  with 
the  birch  broom  over  her  sleeping  boy. 

“Oh, Stephen!  what  ira*  it?”  she  said,  in  a shivering 
whisper. 

“Oh ! nothing  but  a bear,  nothing  but  a bear,” said  the 
farmer. 

But  the  little  pigs  slept  in  the  hen-house  for  the  rest  of  j 
the  night,  and  the  next  day  they  had  a stout  log  roof 
built  over  their  heads. 

PROFESSIONAL  DIVERS. 

ONE  of  the  divers  earliest  experiences  is  a disagreeable 
“roaring”  sensation  in  the  ears  for  some  time  after 
his  first  descent?  but  this  is  little  felt  after  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  his  work.  It  is  caused  by  the  air  pressure, 
which  increases  with  depth.  From  the  same  cause  the 
diver  often  experiences  a sensation  amounting  to  earache, 
which  any  one  may  test  for  himself  by  descending  in  a 
diving-bell.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  working,  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  instead  of  moving  gradually  outward 
after  reaching  the  bottom,  the  diver  usually  gropes  at 
once  to  the  full  length  of  his  tether  in  the  required  di- 
rection. undthen  works  slowly  back  to  the  starting-point. 


He  considers  this  the  safer  method,  partly  because  it  leaves 
him  at  the  finish  directly  at  the  place  whence  he  has  to  rise. 

The  length  of  timq  during  which  a diver  can  remain  un- 
iier  water  depends  very  much  upon  his  own  strength  and 
experience,  the  steady  care  with  which  the  air-pump  is 
managed,  and  other  circumstances.  M.  Frendeuberg  states 
that  in  the  repair  of  the  well  in  the  Scharley  zinc  mines, 
in  Silesia,  two  divers  descended  to  a depth  of  eighty-five 
feet,  remaining  down  for  periods  varying  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  two  hours.  Siebe,  another  authority  on  the 
subject,  relates  that  in  removing  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
Cape  Horn,  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  a 
diver  named  Hooper  made  seven  descents  to  a depth  of  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  one  feet,  and  at- one  time  re- 
mained down  forty-two  minutee — supposed  to  Ik*  the  great- 
est diving  feat  ever  achieved. 


JOE. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  E.  8ANOSTER. 

Hkiuiit  hrowu  eyes  and  tangled  hair, 
Koey  cheek  beneath  the  tan, 

Fc arietta  head  on  shoulders  square — 
That  is  Joe,  the  little  man, 

Helping  mother  nil  he  can. 

Father  is  away  at  sea 
(Oh,  the  vessel  tarries  long!); 

Lonely  would  the  cottage  la*, 

Many  a weary  day  go  wrong, 

Hut  for  Joe,  with  shout  and  song. 

Kongh  the  weather,  tierre  the  gales, 
Wild  the  nights  upon  the  shore : 

Oft  the  dear  wife’s  courage  fails, 
When  she  hears  the  breakers  roar, 
Lest  her  sailor  coine  no  more. 

Joe,  with  lion  heart  and  leal, 

Tells  her  it  is  safe  outside; 

That  the  deep  sea  does  not  feel 
All  the  troubles  of  the  tide; 

That  the  good  ship  safe  will  ride. 

Mother  heeds  her  comforter: 

He  is  only  eight  years  old, 

Hut  his  earnest  words  to  her 
Are  as  rubies  set  in  gold  — 

Precious  with  a worth  untold. 


MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  BUMBLE  BEE. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

“ TJUZZ,  huzz-z,  huzz-z-z,”  scolded  old  Mr.  Bumble-Bee, 

1)  flying  around  Mr.  Thompson's  head.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son didn't  understand  him,  however,  and  only  brushed  at 
him  impatiently,  and  said,  “Get out!”  in  a tone  anything 
but  sociable;  but  the  old  bee  kept  Hying  around  just  the 
same,  and  complained  in  his  drowsy  voice:  “ Buzz,  huzz-z, 
huzz-z-z.  I wish  you  would  go  away.  I want  to  get  into  my 
house,  and  1 don't  want  you  to  see  me.  My  family  art*  in 
there,  and  we  are  making  bread  to-day,  and  unless  I get 
home  with  the  Hour,  my  wife  will  scold  awfully.  Buzz, 
buzz-z,  buzz-z-z.” 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Thompson  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  old  1km*  sat  down  on  the  fence  rail  and  watched  him. 
“ Hum.  hum.  hum,”  he  murmured.  “I  guess  that  he  has 
gone  to  sleep.  I don’t  see  what  men  wunt  to  stay  awake 
for,  anyway;  they  are  uot  half  so  much  trouble  when  they 
are  asleep.  And  only  listen  how  nicely  he  can  buzz 
through  his  nose! — he  really  seems  to  be  quite  like  a sen- 
sible bee.” 

Now  Mr.  Thompson  says  he  did  not  go  to  aleep  at  all: 
he  says  that  he  only  cloned  his  eyes,  and  in  a few  minutes 
he  could  understand  every  word  that  the  old  bee  said. 

“He's  a pleasant-looking  man,”  buzzed  the  bee.  “I 
wonder  if  he  likes  liouey  ?” 
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Mr.  Thompson  answered  through  his  nose  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  it. 

“Sensible,  too.*’  said  the  bee.  who  thought  (all  bumble* 
bees  do)  that  anybody  who  agreed  with  him  must  bo  sen- 
sible. Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  bee  murmured, 
in  a more  pleasant  hum,  “If  you  like  honey,  try  some  of 
this."  As  he  said  it  he  alit  on  Mr.  Thompson's  lips,  and 
pressed  some  of  the  honey  he  had  with  him  into  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Thompson  began  to  grow  smaller,  and  as  he  shrunk 
in  size,  his  light  alpaca  duster  became  gauzy,  and  formed 
itself  into  wings.  Just  as  he  had  l>egun  to  wonder  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  shrink  into  nothing,  the  bee 
said,  “There,  I guess  that  will  do.” 

Mr.  Thompson  stretched  himself,  and  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  he  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a large 
black  bumble-bee.  He  shook  his  wings,  arose,  and.  Hy- 
ing around  for  a few  moments,  settled  on  the  fence  rail. 
He  has  since  told  me  that  if  it  is  true,  us  Mr.  Darwin  says, 
that  men  were  evolved  from  the  lower  orders  of  animals, 
they  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  their  lives  when  they 
left  off  their  wings. 

“Well,”  remarked  the  old  bee,  “you  look  quite  pre- 
sentable. Won't  you  drop  in  and  take  dinner  with  me  i 
My  wife  would  be  delighted  to  see  you.” 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  how  much  he  resembled  a cer- 
tain highly  respectable  old  gentleman  who  was  wont  to 
invite  his  friends  to  his  humdrum  dinners,  and  buzz  them 
unmercifully  in  the  same  drowsy  way.  But  as  he  did 
not  like  to  offend  his  new  friend,  he  answered,  politely, 
that  he  would  be  most  happy,  and  followed  him  under 
the  rail  into  a round  hole  that  was  the  door  of  the  bum- 
ble-bee's house. 

They  entered  a long  cylindrical  corridor,  or,  as  the  old 
bee  expressed  it,  “arched  at  the  top,  sides,  and  floor.” 
It  was  lined  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  was  as  soft 
as  velvet.  After  walking  some  distance  along  the  hall, 
they  reached  a part  where  it  widened  into  a sort  of  par- 
lor. Here  Mrs.  Bumble-Bee  was  seated,  resting  from  the 
lal>or  of  bread-making. 

“Well,  you  are  home  at  last,”  she  buzzed,  angrily. 
“*  I'll  be  bound  you  forgot  the  flour.” 

“Why,  my  dear,  don’t  you  see  it?  I have  it  here,” 
answered  Mr.  Bee,  soothingly,  pointing  to  two  little  yel- 
low bundles  on  his  legs. 

After  greeting  her  guest,  Mrs.  Bee  excused  herself  on 
the  score  of  domestic  duties,  and  busied  herself  in  carrying 
the  flour,  or  pollen,  into  the  corridor  above.  Soon  she 
returned,  and  after  they  had  made  a meal  of  bee-bread 
and  honey,  Mr.  Bumble-Bee  proposed  to  show  his  guest 
through  his  mansion.  They  i»assed  through  several  long 
corridors,  so  constructed  that  the  rain  could  not  beat  into 
the  living-rooms,  as  Mr.  Bee  explained.  One  end  of  one 
of  the  upper  galleries  was  securely  walled  up,  and  in  an- 
other compartment  lay  three  or  four  worm-like  insects 
almost  covered  with  bee-bread. 

“ What  is  this  room  used  for  f"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson. 

“This  is  the  nursery,"  answered  Mr.  Bee,  proudly. 

“ Ah,  indeed ! And  what  are  those  white,  ugly-looking 
grubs  f 

Mr.  Bee  looked  aghast  for  a moment,  but.  his  surprise 
quickly  turned  into  indignation,  as  he  bunted,  angrily: 
“Grubs!  grubs!  ugly-looking  gru Iw!  Tin »se,  sir.  are  my 
children,  sir,  and  I flatter  myself  that  a more  charming 
family  does  not  exist.  Grubs,  forsooth!  Out  of  my 
house,  base  insulter!"  And  before  Mr.  Thompson  could 
apologize,  Mr.  Bee  had  pushed  him  out.  and  stung  him  on 
the  end  of  his  nose. 

He  fell,  and  as  he  dropped  from  the  rail  he  began  to 
grow  larger,  and  when  he  reached  the  ground  he  had  as- 
sumed his  natural  proportions.  He  found  himself  lying 
in  the  same  place  beside  the  fence  that  he  had  occupied 
when  the  bee  first  spoke  to  him. 

When  he  related  the  story  to  his  friends,  some  one  sug- 


gested that  he  had  dreamed  the  whole  adventure.  He 
gently  touched  his  inflamed  and  swelled  nose,  and  an- 
swered, in  a grieved  tone,  “I  suppose  I dreamed  this  too.” 
I This  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  Mr.  Thompson  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a lecture  on  the  habits  and  cus- 
1 toms  of  the  bumble-bee.  Among  other  things  he  says, 
“Bumble-bees  only  consider  those  people  sensible  who 
[ agree  with  them”:  and  again,  “Bumble-bees  invariably 
think  their  own  children  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing creatures  in  existence.” 

Which  facts,  if  they  are  true,  show  the  great  superiority 
of  men  over  bumble-bees. 


THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  II. 

VFTER  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Wash- 
ington. then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Oust  is,  and  settled  down  to  a Virginia  planter’s 
life  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  neighbors  elected  him  again 
and  again  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  colony — a 
body  much  like  one  of  our  State  Legislatures.  Here  he 
did  not  talk  much,  but  he  kept  close  watch  of  matters, 
and  knew,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  all  the  facts  that  were 
needed  to  make  up  his  mind,  so  that  he  had  a good  deal 
of  weight  with  other  members,  and  yet  was  very  modest. 
When  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  the  Speaker  was 
i directed  to  thank  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  for  his 
great  services  as  an  officer.  This  the  Speaker  did  in  glow- 
J ing  terms,  quite  unexpectedly  to  Washington.  Washing- 
ton rose  to  reply.  His  face  flushed  ; he  struggled  to 
speak  ; but  could  only  stammer,  and  stood  speechless  and 
' trembling.  “ Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,”  said  the  Speak- 
! er,  with  a smile.  “ Your  modesty  equals  your  valor,  and 
that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I possess.” 
After  Washington  had  been  some  ten  years  at  Mount 
Vernon,  looking  forward  to  the  peaceful  and  easy  life  of 
a wealthy  fanner,  certain  things  happened  which  seemed 
, then  of  small  account,  but  which  were  to  lead  to  a great 
change  in  his  career.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  raise  money  in  America  for  use  on  the  other 
! side  of  the  ocean.  This  government  was  made  up  of  the 
I King  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  was  for  the 
most  part  chosen  by  the  people  of  England.  The  people 
of  America  were  not  allowed  to  choose  any  of  its  meni- 
l>ers.  and  when  the  British  government  dixdared  that  the 
Americans  must  raise  money  for  it,  the  Americans  had  no 
one  to  vote  for  them  or  speak  for  them  on  that  question. 
They  thought  that  this  was  not  fair.  They  were  willing 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  governments,  because 
they  had  some  voice  in  them,  but  they  would  not  help 
pay  the  expense*  of  the  British  government,  in  which  they 
had  no  voice. 

The  British  government  passed  an  act  which  said  that 
every  written  promise  to  pay  money  must  be  upon  stamp- 
ed paper,  which  could  only  be  got  by  buying  it  from  Brit- 
ish officers.  If  the  promise?  was  not  on  this  kind  of  pa- 
per, the  man  who  signed  it  need  not  pay.  The  British 
thought  this  would  bring  in  a good  deal  of  money.  But 
the  Americans  would  not  use  the  stamped  ]>aper.  They 
seized  that  which  was  sent  over,  and  burned  it.  Other 
kinds  of  taxes  were  tried,  but  the  Americans  would  pay 
none  of  them.  Washington  took  the  side  of  his  country- 
men with  great  zeal.  He  wrote  to  a friend:  “I  think 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  no  more  right  to 
put  their  hands  into  my  pocket,  without  my  consent,  than 
I have  to  put  my  hands  into  yours.”  But  the  British  gov- 
ernment insisted,  and  sent  over  troops  to  Boston  to  try 
and  force  the  |>eople  to  submit. 

Washington  was  one  of  a number  who  proposed  that  a 
Congress,  or  great  meeting,  should  be  calks!  to  arrange 
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WASHINGTON  TAKES  COMMAND  OK  THE  ARMY. 

for  resisting  the  taxes,  and  lie  was  chosen  to  go  to  the 
Congress,  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
177-1.  Meanwhile  more  soldiers  were  sent  over.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  seize  some 
powder  which  the  Americans  had  at  Concord,  near  Bos- 
ton. and  the  result  was  the  battle  of  Lexington,  where  a 


good  many  Americans  were  killed,  but  where  the 
British  soldiers  were  finally  driven  l>ack.  Large 
numbers  of  men  took  their  guns  and  gathered  at 
Boston  to  watch  the  British  troops,  and  keep  them 
in  the  city.  They  came  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  colonies  culled  New  England— from  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  and  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine. 

The  Congress  came  together  again  in  May,  1775. 
and  Washington  was  also  there.  The  battle  of  Lex- 
ington had  been  heard  of,  and  the  people  were  every- 
where angry  and  excited. 

The  Congress  resolved  to  resist  all  attempts  by 
the  British  to  force  the  country  to  submit.  It  called 
for  troops  and  guns  and  powder  from  the  various 
colonies.  It  adopted  the  soldiers  around  Boston 
as  u part  of  the  “Continental  Army,” or  the  army 
of  the  whole  country ; it  chose  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in -chief,  to  have  the  direction  of  all  the 
soldiers.  When  this  was  made  known  to  him,  he 
thanked  Congress  for  the  honor,  but  he  added,  " I 
beg  it  may  be  rememliered  by  every  gentleman  in 
this  room  that  I this  day  declare  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  I do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand 1 am  honored  with.”  He  also  refused  to  take 
any  pay  for  his  services.  “ I will  k«*ep  an  exact  ac- 
count  of  my  expenses,"  lie  said.  "These,  I doubt 
not.  Congress  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I de- 
sire." Washington  hastened  to  Boston,  learning  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  way.  He  found 
some  seventeen  thousand  men  around  Boston,  and 
took  command  of  them  on  the  Jkl  of  July,  under  a 
great  elrn-tree,  on  the  common  in  the  village  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  then  forty-three  years  old. 
and  a very  tall  und  fine-looking  man.  His  features 
were  lurge.  his  eyes  were  of  a pure  blue,  usually  grave. 

! but  full  of  kindness,  and  at  times  very  merry.  His  man- 
j ners  were  gentle,  but  full  of  dignity,  and  they  often 
seemed  very  cold  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  him, 
though  at  heart  he  was  not  cold. 

[to  iir  (XMTisui).] 


PUCK  AND  BLOSSOM. 

.from  tbc  German  ot  fHartc  bon  €>l(ers. 


PART  II. 

0W !"  sobbed  Blossom,  "that  hurt." 

"Never  mind."  said  Puck,  comfortingly,  "things 
never  go  right  the  first  time;  it  'll  be  better  by -and -by.'’ 
Then  they  went  and  they  went,  till  they  came  to  a 


great  big  pond.  ‘ * This  is  a horrid  world, " sighed  Blossom. 
"Hope  we've  dot  to  the  end  of  it  now.  Hope  we’ll  soon 
det  back  to  our  dood  old  egg.*’ 

" But  let’s  go  see  how  it  is  over  there  first.”  said  Puck. 
" Ducky,  ducky,  come  and  carry  us  across." 

" Gw!  but  then  my  little  white  frock  will  det  all  dirty,** 
said  Blossom. 

"What  does  that  matter  f"  answered  Puck;  “we  shall 
see  how  it  is  over  there."  Over  there  was  very  much  the 
same  as  it  was  over  here.  The  duck  ducked  them  finely. 

"So  you’ll  know  how  it  is  down  hen?  too,"  he  said. 

Dripping,  they  stood  upon  the  shore. 
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“Ow!  ow!,r  SOb- 
bed  Blossom.  look- 
ing very  misera- 
ble indeed;  “if  it 
doesn't  det  bet- 
ter soon,  I don’t 
want  to  see  any- 


thin*? more  at 
all,  I don't.” 
“Of  course 
it  ’ll  pet  bet- 
ter,” said  Fuck : 
“ the  sun  ‘11 
dry  us.”  The  sun  looked  out  condescendingly  from  the 


clouds  for  a moment,  and  then  disappeared.  “Come, 


Blossom,”  said  Puck,  “ who  cares  for  the  old  sun  ! Just  as 
though  there  wasn’t  fire  anywhere  but  up  there ! There's 
| some  down  here  too.  I know  where  it  lives — down  there 
in  that  little  house.” 

Yes,  down  there  in  that  little  house. 

“In  the  ashes,  inside  the  Btove,”said  the  cat,  who  was 
looking  after  tilings  while  the  cook  was  away. 

. “ It's  asleep,”  said  Puck.  “ Wait;  I’ll  soon  wake  it  up." 

So  he  blew  and  lie  blew,  but  it  would  not  wake  up  at  all. 
The  sparks  looked  out  at  him  with  grim  and  wrathful 
I eyes,  while  Puck  blew  more  and  more  madly  on. 

At  last  it  did  wake  up.  It  sprang  out  of  the  stove,  wild 
and  raging;  it  grew  bigger  ami  bigger;  the  children  fled, 
the  lira  behind  them — Blossom  ahead,  terrified,  shrieking, 
screaming. 

The  fire  had  caught  Puck,  had  wrapped  him  round  in  a 
great  sheet  of  flame ! 


But  Blossom  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried,  so  bitterly  that 
| the  fin*  was  all  put  out,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  a 
; great  black  smoke. 

Then  Puck  gathered  together  all  there  was  left  of  him. 

, and  they  went  sorrowfully  on  their  way  to  find  their  egg. 


Alt  me ! it  was  broken  in  two,  and  gone.  But  the  nest 
was  still  hanging  on  the  tree.  In  great  haste  they  climb- 
ed in,  never  venturing  to  leave  it  again,  and  if  they  are 
not  dead,  they  ore  sitting  there  still. 

the  rsn. 
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Sunt  Wnmat,  CTOHTWt 
We  lire  near  tin?  Connecticut  Kfvt-r,  and  when  I 
nni  out  of  nrhnol  I Irani  duck#  ami  itiUnk-ratH.  I like 
to  ride  Iturflt-huck  wlien  I can  pel  a borae,  which  i# 
not  often,  hut.  I ran  row  on  Hie  river.  I hnve  two 
kitten#  to  plav  with.  One  of  them  cilnita  up  on  fn- 
tlwrV  hack  wWn  he  i#  eating,  and  wln-n  he  lake*  a 
bite  Kilty  will  try  to  get  half  of  it.  Wo  live  near 
wn*HlB,a»d  in  the  trammer  we  ramble  in  them,  and 
In  the  autumn  we  gather  not*.  The  land  here  la 
tnoMtly  cultivated  for  t«d*acci»,  and  on  the  tobacco 
lota  ami  on  lit*  river-bank  we  find  a number  of  lu- 
dinn  relic**.  One  of  llio  boy*  here  found  a atom  of 
arrow-head*  Then*  were  alwiut  one  hnudml  lo- 
gethor.  1 nta  eleven  years  old.  B.  1).  Anouia. 

roar  Cnro,  Traanraaiv. 

I am  ten  year*  old.  My  |ia|m  1m  captain  In  the 
army.  I have  never  boon  to  school,  and  cun  nni 
write  quite  a*  nice  a letter  m*  some  other  little  girl* 
of  my  ape.  i have  a hip  brother  who  I*  thirteen, 
amt  u iddter  two  year*  und  four  iiiniitlm.  My  broth- 
er# name  Ih  Willie.  Lam  year  he  went  ofl  to  sc]hm>L 
Nannie,  my  rioter,  any*  very  funny  thing*.  8nmr> 
time*  she  will  come  ninniup  In,  and  nay,  “1  am  t*o 
hunky  dory  I don’t  know  what  to  do;  want  son  ton 
to  uml."  Con  any  little  girl  tell  what  thlu  mean#? 
I read  a letter  from  an  army  girl  who  I*  older  than  I. 
I looked  In  I he  register  to  nec  if  her  pa)MT#  name  was 
there,  and  I found  U.  My  papa  la  in  the  Eleventh 
Infantry,  and  may  tic  Grace  Ileiitim  and  I will  meet 
some  day,  1 hope  she  will  at**'  my  letter. 

Etta  M.  Gim«katu. 


MiWNurta.  Nt*  tt*Mr>illa*. 

I like  Yoesu  Paori.K  a great  deal.  Papa  pels  It. 
and  put*  it  pin  in  and  cnla  it,  and  we  look  at  it  till 
dinner  la  ready.  When  I go  to  bed,  mamma  reads  It 
t«*  tin*,  and  lay*  it  «hi  the  little  table,  an  | can  look  at 
the  picture-*  before  1 get  tin  In  the  morning.  (in 
George  Washington’*  Birthday  night  I went  to  the 
ham  tu  gel  Sal  lie.  my  cut  I found  her  lla  an  old 
barrel,  ami  wo*  going  to  tip  it  over,  when  I heard 
something  sqm-ntlng  a little  squeal.  There  were  two 
little  kitten*  there.  .Mamma  named  Itieni  George 
and  Martha  Wnuhlngloii.  I shall  he  Mix  lu  May.  I 
fold  all  this  to  iiiamoas,  and  uiy  name  Is  Jons. 

HtMM*.  Ohio. 

Yesterday  was  Raster,  and  1 and  my  little  brother 
hod  twelve  dozen  eggs  hid.  For  dinner  we  decorated 
some  with  (iecalnniMiih-  picture*,  and  they  went  very 
pretty.  1 have  thirteen  little  chickens,  ami  u pet 
lien  which  I rail  Nellie  Gray.  My  canary  is  named 
Mettle.  8aine  of  the  young  cormpnudeuts  write  of 
spring  flower*,  but  I have  im>I  found  any  yet. 

Midi*  K. 


•mux*.  Tour'll. 

We  hare  plenty  of  Indian*  here,  although  tlwrr 
an?  not  so  many  us  tliere  wen?  Are  vran*  ago.  They 
com*  now  mostly  in  scouting  partf*-*.  Tire  party  (a 
often  an  large  an  Custer's  cavalry  that  waa  here  In 
ItHJ.  Ar*  there  many  *»f  tb*  rea<[cra  of  Yorsn  Pro- 
n«  who  arc  fund  of  house-plan  In  ? t would  like  to 
bear  what  kind*  they  have,  and  hoiv  they  take  care 
of  them.  M,  It-  I. 

XV e think,  judging  from  their  letters,  that  a 
Urge  nmnlMT  of  the  reader*  of  Yorso  Pkopljc 
lire  fond  of  those  beautiful  household  ornament!*. 
Mary  I*.  S.  wrote  a short  time  since  from  Ar- 
kansas : “ Sly  house-plan  La  are  my  ‘ pets,’  and  1 
assure  you  I derive  a*  much  pleasure  from  them 
a*  if  they  were  nnimiited."  No  doubt  many 
other*  have  the  same  feeling. 

Clara  Jaquith,  in  answer  to  Madison  Cooper’* 
question  itt  Yocmo  PKort*  Xo,  SI,  says;  “ So- 
ma r tJriffin,  of  Ohio,  is  a very  old  man.  I do 
not  know  his  exact  age,  hut  he  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  lie  lost  an  arm 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  falling  of  a tree.” 

hamunvv.  flaw  Yes«- 

The  other  day  n gentleman  took  dinner  with  my 
father,  and  told  ua  the  following  story:  “A  few 
year*  ago  I spent  several  week*  with  a friend  who 
owned  a sheep  ranch  near  Mari  Antonio.  Texas.  I 
had  a very  pleasant  time  hunting  nmi  fishing,  (inn 
day  my  friend  saw  a Urge  wild-cal  Irving  to  get  into 
a sheep  corral,  lie  seized  i>|.s  rifle,  tint  fired  at  the 
liens t,  and  it  ran  nil,  piinuiixl  by  (lie  dog*.  That 
night,  when  wt-  were  all  asleep  In  the  tent,  I was 
awakened  by  a warm  breath  on  my  face.  On  open- 
ing my  eye*  1 saw  in  tlvc  dim  lirc-liglit  the  form  of 
u large  .-inimal.  I win  very  murh  frightened,  but  I 
had  siiftti  lent  pr>."s-iive  «»f  mind  to  dome  my  eye* 
and  keep  still.  Madderily  III*  animal  left  me;  rand 
turning  my  head  slightly',  I saw  tlial  It  had  gone  to 


the  other  aide  of  the  tent,  and  waa  eating  some  of 
, nnr  stores.  Very  carefully  I anise,  und  crept  out- 
side the  tent,  where  ww  a pile  of  wood.  Busing  a 
heavy  stick.  I rstunuvl  softly,  nnd  creeping  up  l>c- 
hltnl  the  beast,  dealt  it  a tremendous  blow  on  the 
I wild  with  my  club,  which  stunned  It,  nnd  I ikniii 
heat  ft  to  death.  My  companion*  were  awakened 
by  the  mdse ; nnd  when  we  repleidshed  the  Are  and 
exumlnett  the  ImusI,  vve  found  it  to  hi  an  Immense 
wild-cat.  It  had  u bulled- wound  in  its  shoulder, 
and  was  no  doubt  the  tame  otic  my  friend  bad  eliot 
at  lu  (hit  morning. '*  J.  Brasicr  It 

W..»Tv  i«i»,  Sts  Jotii. 

! I am  so  intenuled  in  the  net*  w liltli  other  children 
i write  about  that  I thought  1 would  tell  about  Feggy, 

| my  gray  kitten.  Him  play*  ranrbt™  with  tne ; and 
when  I spin  tuy  top,  »iio  makes  itelleve  It  la  a mouse, 
and  you  ought  to  see  her  gu  for  1L  When  tlu*  kitch- 
en door  lu  shut,  arid  she  want*  to  come  in,  nlie 
springs  up  to  the  latch,  holds  HU  with  three  paws, 
and  press™  the  latch  down  with  the  oilier  paw,  and 
so  walks  in.  1 could  tell  ever  mi  many  funny  things 
die  doc*,  but  I am  afraid  mv  letter  would  lie  loo 
| long.  IUrrv  A.  (19 year*). 

roar  Asiwsmi.  Tnsnon. 

The  Indians  I wrote  yon  about  have  lived  In  their 
tepees  all  whiter  during  the  very,  very  cold  weather 
too  cold  for  me  to  go  coasting.  It  waa  often 
below  aero.  These  Indians  have  a large  nniulsrr  of 
ugly  dogs,  ami  sometime*  they  hiich  them  to  Ihetr 
ira i ois.  The  iiatne*  of  the  Indiana  hero  an-  Pegan*. 
Geos  Ventre,  Crow,  A#aluli>ulrie#,  Bloods,  and  Creee. 
'I'lse  Hioux  and  Nun  Percos  do  not  come  very  near  to 
! us,  on  they  are  ufrahl  our  soldiers  will  light  them. 
They  rent  a knife  and  a pipe  to  make  |*e«icc  with 
the  soldier*.  All  the  Indian*  here  are  very  poor, 
i und  are  killing  their  dogs  and  horse*  to  eat,  a*  the 
buffalo  have  all  gime  away.  Brim  a Baow*. 


Wwt  Bata,  Xl«  Yufea. 

1 am  eleven  years  old.  1 liked  the  muaic  which 
| was  published  lit  Yorso  Prone  very  much.  My 
papa,  who  is  leaching  me  music,  tnuglat  mo  to  sing 
the  sailor  boy’s  song  in  No.  IV.  We  had  snow  tall 
day  lief  on*  yesterday  to  n (birth  of  eight  inch™,  and  | 
now  (March  Y9j  the  sleighs  are  passing  on  the  road, 

I although  the  spring  birds  are  hopping  about  oo  the  j 
j tree*  In  the  orchard.  Erin. a*  H. 


Piscv  Poitr,  Uitiiiat. 

I live  In  the  cnnntry,  and  have  two  slaiera  and  one 
brother.  We  are  all  very  much  Interested  In  the 
story,  “Acros*  the  Ocean;  or,  a HoyV  First  Voy-  i 
age.1’  The  Halted  Ktab-s  training-ship  Saratoga  was 
lying  lu  the  Potomac  Klvcr  opposite  our  house  last 
week.  Alaaut  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  | 
were  on  board,  and  they  were  firing  cannons  almost 
till  day.  My  cousin  was  on  tills  ship  a few  yearn 
ago,  and  he  said  the  role*  were  very  strict.  The 
.Sarnhiftri  is  a very  large  boat,  and  the  sailor*  on 
tamrd  are  both  large  and  small  boy*.  J,  K.  M. 

funla«>,  Tit II, 

I am  eight  year*  old,  und  I live  In  Southwest  Texas, 
which  some' people  think  a very  wild  conntrv.  I 
canto  from  Georgia.  1 have  never  seen  any  Indians 
here,  but  1 cuu  look  out  the  window  and’see  wild 
rabbit#  running,  and  I can  bewr  murking-bini*  sing. 
There  Is  a very  odd  bird  here  called  chaparral.  I 
went  fishing  last  week  mi  the  Frio  HSver,  and  I saw 
some  turtlrw  sunning  themselves,  and  ever  so  many 
bulfralo-flsh  swimming  lit  the  cl*ar  water.  Matnma 
read#  Yorso  1'xuri.a  to  me  every  evening. 

Annum  II.  C. 


Pm  Rivia.  Wnromit. 

We  are  no  glad  when  Saturday  comes,  lor  then 
pa pu  bring*  Tws«  Pntnx.  We  each  have  a doll 
and  a little  wheelbarrow.  We  fill  our  wheel  I (arrows 
w Ith  sand,  and  wheel  them  round.  We  bring  in  wood 
somstlmeo.  We  want  Santa  Clan#  to  cume.  We 
have  some  new  hats,  and  are  not  going  to  wear 
hoods  any  more.  We  want  to  wear  pant#  and  uol 
dresstw,  but  mamma  won't  let  u#.  Papa  write*  this, 
because  we  can’t  write  yet,  but  vre  Juive  read  our 
primer  Utrough. 

Ciivklix  (*  years)  and  Feankir  (4  years). 


Kwf  W ,nm*>.  Kaa  Yesa. 

I like  the  story  “ Acreuw  the  Ocean"  very  much. 
I have  two  rats,  and  a dog  named  Tip.  and  a canary 
1 named  Ned.  I am  trying  to  study  archil  ret  a re.  snd 

I have  made  a plan  of  a bouse  and  a church.  I like 
architecture-  very  much,  and  meiut  to  know  all  about 
it  when  I ani  a man.  I wo#  ten  year*  oM  Lite  of 
April.  I came  pretty  near  being  an  April-Fool,  didn't 

I I have  written  this  letter  all  by  myself,  for  grand- 
ma doe*  not  know  I am  writing.  Frank  T.  W. 

lMii*nin,CMM*K«,  U>S(K)S. 

It  was  my  birthday  yrwterday,  nnd  tny  hrollnrr  gave 
in<-  Yoirati  I'torui  for  n pivscnL  Mv  father  and 
mother  are-  in  Italy,  re  joicing  in  sunshine  and  flow- 
era.  I have  no  pets  to  tell  you  about.  We  live  In  a 
little  village  of  red  brick  house*,  and  It  is  very  pretty 
lure.  1 thank  you  for  making  the  paper  larger  than 
it  was  at  first.  It  is  lovely  ItDW, 

Mu.nttKU  C.  (IS  year*). 

Mary  B.  I*.,  n little  six-\ car-old  girl,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, iVunsylvauia,  aenda  the  following  in  big 


capitals : ” A fox  went  around  where  he  knew' 
, there  were  home  thickens.  When  he  got  there, 
ho  said,  ‘ Come  down,  and  I will  show  you  some- 
■ thing  more  beautiful  than  you  ever sua.'  * You 
talk  very  nice,  but  1 can  out  trust  you,’  said  a 
I hen,  ‘ so  we  can  not  couie  down.’  ” 

Daisy  \V.t  of  Rochester,  Xew  York,  report?* 
having  made  a cake  by  Puss  Hunter’s  recipe, 
and  it  was  very  nice. 

Sr.  I^tn,  Mnsni  si. 

We  have  two  net  gold-fish  which  are  turning  black. 
Can  any  o»«  left  me  what  1*  the  trouble  with  them  ? 

VntoiK  C. 

OwMi«  u.  Ki«  Yv«R- 

I am  ten  years  old,  and  study  geography,  nnd  I 
would  like  to  know  why  lihodc  I*Iaui!  is  *o  caiicd, 
wiiro  It  is  not  an  Island.  1 live  on  the  St.  I.uwrtmcn 
ltlver.  Last  winter  m(»re  than  two  thousand  leuui* 
cru**rd  on  the  ice,  and  this  seaauu  not  even  a man 
could  crows  «id  foot  Aunkr  ('.  P, 

The  first  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  wu»* 
made  on  the  island  where  Newport  1*  now  sit- 
uated, and  which  contains  about  fifty  arjuare 
miles.  The  Indian  tiiinio  of  tlie  island  was 
Atpietneck.  There  aro  various  stories  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  present  tnime,  hut  the 
one  generally  accepted  i*  that  it  was  bestowed 
mi  account  of  a supposed  resemblance  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes.  The  skate  was  afterward  named 
from  the  bland. 

H.  W.  Singkr. — Your  (piL-ation  is  answered 
In  Post-office  Box,  Yot  jtu  People  Xo.  7. 

•Sili.ik  IL  K. — Read  the  answer  to  F.  & in 
PoBt-office  Box,  Yorso  People  No.  22. 

J.  H K SOX. — March  is  considered  the  proper 
season. 

Bcssik  C. — The  best  way  to  prevent  your 
hird  from  eating  it#  eggs  is  to  put  it*  food  in 
the  cage  at  night,  #o  that  when  the  breakfast 
hour  arrive*  there  will  lie  something  fresh  and 
tempting  to  distract  it*  attention.  If  it  still 
persists  in  this  troublesome  habit,  we  fear  there 
is  no  remedy  for  it. 

C.  8. — Your  inquiry  about  coloring  Eastcr- 
eggs  came  too  late  to  In-  answered  for  this  sea- 
son, but  you  can  practice  now,  »o  that  by  next 
Easier  you  will  be  able  to  color  eggH  “nlcelT.” 
The  best  way  in  to  purchase  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, as  it  comes  in  little  packages  already  pre- 
pared, and  witii  full  directions  for  use.  The 
way  yew  propose  would  also  be  very  pretty. 

WiSfitti  R. — Keyed  musical  instruments  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  the  piano  were  in  use  several 
hundred  years  ago.  The  virginal,  shaped  like 
uti  old-fashioned  square  piano,  wa*  a favorite 
instrument  nt  Ilia  time  of  Queen  Eltzalieth  of 
England,  and  by  some  authorities  is  supjiosed 
to  have  lM*cn  named  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  ns  she  was  called.  The  harpsichord, 
much  in  use  during  the  last  century,  was  shaped 
almost  exactly  like  a modern  grand  piano.  The 
honor  of  having  invented  the  hammer  which 
plays  upon  the  strings  of  the  piano  now  in  use 
is  claimed  by  several  nation*,  but  the  credit  is 
probably  due  to  Italy,  although  the  first  piano# 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  (icruiany,  prutia- 
hlv  in  the  city  of.  F reyburg.  The  piano  wx*  first 
called  tho  hammer -harpsichord,  afterward  by 
the  Italian  name  forte-piano,  as  it  could  give 
both  toud  and  soft  tones,  while  the  harpsichord 
produced  only  loud  otic#.  The  name  wa* 
changed  later  to  piano-forte.  Pianos  arc  first 
mentioned  as  bring  in  use  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Met  la  (».  H.,  Edwatvl  L.  H , and  some  other 
young  readers  In  the  fur  South  impure  what 
arc  the  willow  “pussies”  which  Northern  chil- 
dren gathered  with  so  much  glee  in  the  earliest 
; days  of  spring.  They  arc  the  blossoms  of  the 
common  low  willow  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance at  the  North,  and  as  they  are  the  first 
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mpi.-  that  winter  id  uwnv,  nre  ninny, 

heartily  welcomed.  The  buds  fonu  in  the  au- 
tumn on  the  brown  lwigs,  und  with  the  first 
warm  spring  sun,  long  before  anything  green 
has  started,  they  swell,  mid  hurst  often  (he 
brown  scaly  covering,  disclosing  u soft,  downy 
while  ament,  or  blossom,  resembling  the  too  of 
a white  kitty.  This  resemblance  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  children  call  these  early  dowers 
u pussies,” 

A.  Engel.— -Directions  for  feeding  mocking-  . 
birds  are  given  in  Post-office  Box  of  Yorsu  • 
Fauna  So.  13. 


Lot  ik  T. — Your  rabbit-hutch  should  be  in  a 1 
dry  place,  and  should  have  two  apartments. 
The  8 leeping- room  should  be  boarded  in,  only 
you  must  have  a door  which  you  tun  ufM.ii  to 
clean  it  und  supply  it  with  fresh  straw.  The 
other  apartment  should  have  grated  aides,  and 
(here  fa  where  the  food  should  l«  placed.  Yon 
must  feed  your  rabbits  regularly  two  or  three 
times  n day.  They  should  have  oats  or  hratt 
for  dry  food,  and  carrot  tops,  eabtage  leaves, 
and  fresh  clover  frequently.  If  you  have  a 
yard,  let  them  run  in  the  grass  an  hour  or  more 
every  dnj  during  warm  weather, 


K.  Post's  request  in  Toosa  Proruc  So.  ‘23  : 
for  lonjj;  English  words,  lias  been  answered  by  • 
Bertha  F.  II.,  II.  P.,  Hattie  N.,  Thomas  4.  K., 
Albert  H.  E.,  Kent  K.,  Emilv  J.  M.,  Fannv  8., 
Bertie  C.,  II.  H.  M . Edith  C.,  Willie  II.  II.,  Her- 
bert N.  T..  (*.  A.  Page,  and  others.  To  print  1 
all  the  words*  sent  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  We  give  only  a few  of  the  longest.  , 
y«ipervaciuieoiiH»es«,  unconslitutionality,  inter-  - 
ehangeableness,  inconiprehensihlencss,  nnlii-ou- 
stitiitioualfat,diiiproportionablc'nefis.  Umilre  and 
Metiffiured  have  also  been  suggested,  us  one  has 
a mile,  the  other  a league,  between  the  begin-  j 
ning  and  the  end. 

Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  B.  K.  Mac«\C,  Hast-  • 
Inge,  Fred  Barjrww,  William  Winslow,  A.  II,  Pailer- 
Min,  S.  Brown,  Jim.,  Lljurie  C..  Frunci*  B.,  nllvc 
Hassell,  I.  II.  M.,  John  Moody,  “ Mark  Man  y,”  Ed-  I 
die  S.  I’.,  Humr  8.  I'.,  lleory  K.,  Willie  Trolt,  A I van 
<».  W . Anna  ^'ieniro,  Ilerhle  E.  I-.  Linde  M.,  Ed- 
win  Wilson,  Addle  Anderaou,  Lester  O.  B.,  Julius  1 
Waller,  Royal,  Effle  Barker,  Fanny  Sumner,  A I tin 
Aw«lln.  Annie  Carrier,  I>.  J.  Heluhari,  MeUs  Hayes, 
Florence  K.  II.,  George  Wing, 


Correct  answers  to  pur-lea  air  rocslrrfl  front  Philip 
Ciweer,  T.  II.,  Umrte  Kite,  Maude  K.,  Laum  B. 
W..  F.  Oxl  aa,  **  Sunbeam,  Leon  M.  F.,  Fanny  K, 
SalJSn  Klv,  George  S.  V.,  W.  F.  Brtina,  K.  B.  Conner. 
A.  IL  idllanl.  “ North  8tar,"  John  Collins,  Lillie 
MacCroa,  Lily  B.,  Annie  C.,  Charles  Slattery,  flattie 
Norris,  M.  K.  ti,  8.  Ci.  Rosenbaum,  II.  L.  6.,  H.  K. 
Pryer.  B.  L.  Townsend,  Robert  Davidson,  >1.  O., 
Frank  Paine,  C.  B.  Howard,  Alien  Smith,  George 
Schilling,  Albert  liegeman. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

wrwntinAi.  i'iuudl 
I am  composed  of  8 letter*. 

My  4,  t,  6 is  a I toy’s  name. 

My  1,14,  ?,  6 is  a mrtaU 
My  8,  S,  ft,  1 lino  stain. 

My  whole  watt  an  ancient  king. 

A.  1L  B.  (13  years). 

No.  S. 

■ IIHHi. 

My  first  is  In  bate,  hat  nol  lu  love. 

My  second  Is  In  robin,  hut  not  in  dove. 

My  third  Is  In  throw,  tail  not  In  shove. 

My  fourth  Is  in  sure,  hut  not  In  look. 

My  fifth  is  in  line,  hut  wo*  In  hook. 

My  sixth  in  in  straight,  bnt  not  in  crook. 

My  seventh  is  In  village,  hut  not  in  town. 

My  whole  is  a fairy  or  much  renown. 

E.  & C.  M.  | 

Xu.  3. 

m%uoni>  rmi.x 

In  blast  A girl’s  name.  A reptile.  To  pinch,  Li 
blast  A.  L.  B. 

No,  4. 

WORD  SUCAKK. 

First,  a multitude.  Second,  a musical  instrument 
Third,  to  aaceMl.  Fourth,  u putt  ion  of  time.  I 

Biaiur,  I 


No.  5. 

ftt'MKHJUAL  ailARAHR. 

Mv  whole  Is  a South  American  river  of  8 letter*. 
My  ft.  H,  7 is  a jwrl«d  of  time, 

Sly  0,8, 8, 4 Is  u portion  of  Hie  earth. 

My  V,  1,  7, 8, 4 Is  to  correct.  K.  I- 


Nth  f. 

went  * Acanarm. 

A ruarsh.  A tumuli.  Enormous.  A State  of  the 
Un ion.  To  spn-sd  over.  A ni|M»  us«l  for  n s]«eclal 
purpose,  Surrounded  by  water.  To  assent  Au- 
•wer— Two  trim  Krr  V*a  Wivklx 


ANSWERS  IX)  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  «. 


No.  1. 
No.*. 


Na  t 
No.  B. 


Fifteen. 

D rno  I* 

A tin  A 
1 it  N 
8 treel  S 
Y earl  Y 
Daisy,  Pansy . 

8 N O W 
NAME 
O M K N 
WENT 
Noli  m«  langcrc. 
A 

A X T 
A N li  E It 
T K A 


Charade  on  page  996— Caterpillar. 
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the  gong,  struck  one  blow  that  sent  the  Amid  pealing  through 
every  room  and  corridor  of  that  stately  palace.  This  done,  he 
returned  to  the  pile,  and  fell  to  pieces  again.  When  two  o’clock 
came,  two  men  arose  and  did  likewise ; and  so  through  all  the 
hours,  the  number  of  figures  being  the  same  ns  the  numl>er  of 
the  hour,  till  at  noon  and  midnight  thu  entire  heap  sprang  up, 
and  marching  to  the  gong,  struck  one  after  another  each  his 
blow,  and  then  fell  to  pieces. 


THE  PENGUIN 
PUZZLE. 

11TITII  two  straight  cuts 
▼ f of  t In*  scissors  change 
this  lisli  into  an  ubstird  peu- 
gnin  catching  a herring. 


UIIAKADE. 


.Some  voyagers  weary  of  wooden  walls 
Are  treudiug  the  laud  once  more. 

The  father  around  him  liis  children  rails. 

Their  God.  who  had  saved,  to  adore. 

Seven  angels  all  hasteu  God's  answer  to  bring. 

Of  His  promise  the  seal  and  the  sign; 
Arrayed  is  each  one  ns  the  child  of  a King : 
Together  they  rival  the  flowers  of  spring. 

And  together  my  second  they  shine. 


“ SPRING,  SPUING,  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING." 

A Wonderful  Clock.  —The  most  astonishing  thing  ever  heard 
of  in  the  way  of  a time-piece  is  a clock  described  by  u Hindoo 
Itajah  as  lielongiug  t«»  a native  Prince  of  Upper  India,  and  jeal- 
ously guarded  as  the  rarest  treasure  of  his  luxurious  palace. 
In  front  of  the  clock's  disk  was  a gong,  swung  upon  poles,  and 
near  it  was  n pile  of  artificial  human  limbs,  flic  pile  was  made 
up  of  the  full  number  of  parts  of  twelve  perfect  bodies,  but  all 
lay  heaped  together  in  seeming  confusion.  Whenever  l lie  hands 
of  the  clock  indicated  the  hour  of  one,  out  from  the  pile  crawl- 
ed just  the  number  of  parts  needed  to 
form  the  frame  of  one  man,  part  joining 
itself  to  port  with  quirk  metallic  click  • 
and  when  completed,  the  iigure  spraiij 
up,  seized  a mallet,  uud  walking  up  (• 


King  Henry  hath  crossed  over  iuto  France 
With  his  lords  and  bis  nobles  guy. 
lie  would  teach  the  Frenchman  quite  a new  dance, 
Aud  bid  him  the  piper  to  pity. 

Hneh  his  design  ; but  the  end  w ho  can  tell  ? 

Who  the  fortunes  of  battle  control  f 
One  thing  I aver,  aud  uone  will  demur: 

If  King  Henry  succeeds,  ’twill  be  by  the  deeds 
Of  his  soldiers,  who  carry  my  trholr. 

An  Ancient  Castle. — The  Czarowitz  recently  visited,  with 
King  Oscar  II.,  the  famous  old  castle  of  Gripshon,  in  .Sweden. 
The  old  kcejHT  showed  tlie  Czarowitz  a heap  of  straw,  and  told 
him  that  his  father,  ihe  present  Czar,  bad  used  it  as  liis  bed  in 
the  year  1KJ*.  Alexander  in  that  year  accompanied  his  father. 
Czar  Nicholas,  to  Sweden,  and  it  w as  during  their  visit  to  the  cas- 
tle that  t hat  severe  parent  insisted  upon 
•-iking  liis  son  sleep  on  straw.  It  ispop- 
nrly  believed  in  Huston  that  the  stern 
“*•••'“-  never  allowed  liis  son  and  heir 
ipou  any  more  comfortable  lied. 


An  F.mpernr  kneels  hi  More  dismay. 

For  his  enemy  comet  U a puce. 

In  Ibis  hour  of  need  to  whom  shall  lie  pray? 

From  which  of  his  gods  seek  grace? 

To  bis  father's  God,  the  One,  the  Alone, 
lie  cried,  and  the  answer  burst 
On  his  wondering  eyes : a marvel  shone, 
l'kdge  of  hope  uud  help  from  the  God  unknown, 
And  thut  answering  sign  was  my  firtt. 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEAN ; OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

^ £rnc  Gtorn. 

BY*  .1  o.  DA  V I DSO.\. 


Chapter  VIII. 

A **  WHITE  SQUALL.” 

HURRAH  for  the  Mediterruiieun ! Hurrah  for  I In*  tide- 
lens  sea!  with  it*  sunny  skies  and  sparkling  waters, 
blue  nml  bright  as  ever,  while  English  moors  and  German 
forests  are  being  buried  in  snow  by  a bitter  January  storm ! 
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Well  might  one  think  that  these  handsome,  olive-cheeked,  j 
barefooted  fellows  in  red  caps  and  blue  shirts,  who  cruise  | 
about  this  “summer  sea”  in  their  trim  little  lateen -rigged  ! 
fruit  boats,  must  be  the  happiest  men  alive.  Yet  there  ; 
was  once  an  English  sailor  who,  plunging  into  a raw 
Channel  fog  on  his  return  from  a twelvemonth’s  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  cried,  gleefully, 
“Ah,  this  is  what  I calls  weather!  None  o’  yer  lubberly 
blue  skies  here /” 

Frank,  having  seen  for  himself  that  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar are  thirteen  miles  wide,  instead  of  being  (as  he  had 
always  thought)  no  broader  than  the  East  River,  was  pre-  ! 
pared  for  surprises;  but  he  could  not  help  staring  a little 
when  Herrick  told  him  that  this  bright,  beautiful,  glassy 
sea  is  at  times  one  of  the  stormiest  in  the  world,  and  that 
many  a good  ship  bus  gone  down  there  like  a luillet,  “as  , 
you'll  see  afore  long,  mayhap,"  added  the  old  sailor,  warn-  i 

ingly. 

The  sunset  that  evening,  however,  seemed  to  contradict 
him  point-blank.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  even  the  | 
careless  sailors,  used  as  most  of  them  were  to  the  glories  j 
of  the  Southern  sky,  stood  still  to  admire  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  “the  finest  show  they’d  ever  seen,  by  a long 
way."  Not  a cloud  above,  not  a ripple  below;  the  steam-  j 
er’s  track  lay  across  the  glassy  water  like  a broad  belt  of  j 
light.  All  was  so  calm,  so  clear,  so  bright,  that  it  was  | 
hard  to  tell  where  the  sea  ended  and  the  sky  began.  The  ( 
ship  seemed  to  Ik*  floating  in  the  centre  of  a vast  bubble,  j 

Suddenly  the  sun  plunged  below  the  horizon  like  a red- 
hot  hall,  and  a deep  voice  muttered  in  Frank’s  ear. 

“ We’re  a-goin’  to  catch  it!” 

At  that  moment,  as  if  to  bear  out  this  gloomy  prophecy, 
the  boatswain's  hoarse  call  was  heard : 

“ Stand  by  topsail  sheets  and  halyards ! Man  the  down- 
hauls  ! Clear  away,  and  make  all  snug!" 

Instantly  all  was  bustle  and  activity.  While  some 
stripped  the  yards  and  clewed  up  the  sails,  others  battened  i 
down  the  hatches,  looked  to  the  lashings  of  the  boats,  and 
made  everything  fast.  Still,  though  he  strained  his  eyes 
to  the  utmost,  not  the  least  sign  of  a storm  could  Frank 
see.  and  at  last  he  whispered  to  Herrick, 

“ How  can  they  tell  that  it’s  going  to  lx*  rough  ?" 

“The  glass  is  hilling,  lad,  and  that’s  always  enough  for 
a sailor;  but  there'll  he  more’n  that  afore  long.  Ay,  sure 
enough — see  yonder!" 

■ A streak  of  pale  phosphorescent  mist  had  just  appeared 
on  the  port  bow,  which  spread  and  spread  till  it  blotted 
out  sea  and  sky,  and  all  was  one  dim,  impenetrable  pall. 
From  the  far  distance  cauie  a strange,  ghostly  whisper, 
while  the  sea-birds,  which  had  hitherto  kept  close  to  the 
vessel,  flew  away  with  dismal  shrieks. 

“Below  there!”  roared  the  boatswain.  “Tumble  up 
there,  smart!" 

Up  Mew  the  men,  each  darting  at  once  to  his  own  post—  j 
and  not  an  instant  too  soon.  A huge  white  cloud  seemed 
to  leap  upward  through  the  inky  sky  like  smoke  from  a 
cannon,  a long  line  of  foam  glanced  like  a lightning  Hash 
across  the  dark  sea,  and  then  came  a rush  and  a roar,  and  < 
over  went  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  and  every  man  on 
board  was  blinded,  deafened,  and  strangled,  all  in  one  mo- 
ment. while  crush  followed  crash,  as  doors,  sky-lights,  and 
port-shutters  were  torn  away  or  dashed  to  atoms. 

Frank,  who  was  just  stepping  out  of  one  of  the  deck-  | 
houses  when  the  storm  burst,  was  spun  across  the  fore- 
castle like  a top,  and  would  have  gone  overboard  had  not 
a sailor  clutched  his  arm,  and  pressed  him  down  on  the  1 
deck  by  main  force  till  the  ship  righted. 

“Lie  snug,  young  *un,"  said  liis  rescuer,  “for  them 
4 white  squalls'  ain’t  to  be  sneezed  at.  that's  a fact.  Look 
at  my  shirt.*’ 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  honest  Bill  had  no  | 
shiri  left  to  look  at,  except  the  collar  and  wristbands,  all  . 
the  rest  having  been  torn  clean  away. 


But  as  Austin  glanced  round  him  he  saw  other  proofs 
of  the  wind’s  force  even  more  convincing  than  this.  Two 
of  the  boats  had  been  literally  smashed  to  pieces,  the  strong 
iron  davits  that  held  them  being  twisted  like  pin-wire. 
Down  in  the  engine-room  the  flying  open  of  the  furnace 
doom  had  flooded  the  whole  room  with  blazing  coal,  ami 
four  of  the  tubes  had  hurst  at  once,  scalding  several  tire- 
men  so  severely  that  they  had  to  be  carried  to  the  surgeon 
forthwith. 

Suddenly  a cry  for  help  was  heard  from  the  wheel- 
house.  Three  or  four  brave  fellows  rushed  across  the  reel- 
ing deck  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  tearing  open  the 
door,  found  one  quartermaster  lying  senseless  and  bleed- 
ing iu  a comer,  while  the  other,  with  a broken  arm,  was 
actually  keeping  the  wheel  steady  with  the  remaining 
hand  and  his  knee , which  he  had  thrust  between  the 
spokes ! 

But  the  stout-hearted  crew,  not  a whit  daunted,  coolly 
set  about  repairing  damages.  The  injured  men  were  car- 
ried below,  the  decks  cleared  of  the  fragments  of  wreck, 
and  the  coals  drawn  from  the  furnaces,  into  which  the 
firemen,  swathed  in  wet  blankets,  crept  by  turns  along  a 
plank  (relieving  one  another  as  the  stifling  heat  over- 
powered them)  to  close  the  flues  again  by  hammering 
strong  wooden  plugs  into  the  leaks. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  gale  was  at  its  height.  Even 
with  four  men  at  the  wheel,  the  Arizona  could  barely  hold 
her  own  against  the  tremendous  seas  that  came  thunder- 
ing upon  her  like  falling  rtn-ks,  and  old  Herrick  himself 
began  to  look  grave. 

“Get  out  a drag!”  shouted  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

The  boatswain  repeated  the  order,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment of  our  hero,  who,  having  always  associated  a drag 
with  the  wheel  of  a coach,  was  puzzled  to  imagine  how  it 
could  be  applied  to  a ship. 

But  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out.  Pieces  of  timber 
from  the  broken  boats,  worn  out  Hails,  old  iron,  and  vari- 
ous odds  and  ends  were  hastily  gathered  into  a heap, 
lashed  together  with  chains,  and  launched  overboard,  with 
two  strong  hawsers  attached.  The  chains  and  pieces  of 
iron  made  the  buoyant  mass  sink  just  deep  enough  to 
steady  the  vessel,  and  keep  her  head  up  to  the  wind, 
which  toward  night-fall  began  to  show  signs  of  abating. 

Just  before  darkness  set  in,  at  Spanish  hurk  crossed  their 
bows.  The  storm  had  left  its  mark  on  her  upper  spars, 
which  were  terribly  shattered:  but  the  crew,  instead  of 
clearing  away  the  wreck,  were  groaning  and  praying 
around  a little  doll-like  image  of  the  Virgin,  while  their 
officers  vainly  urged  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 

“Skulkin'  lubbers!"  growled  old  Herrick;  “ they  should 
git  what  that  feller  in  the  song  got.  D'ye  mind  it.  Frank, 
my  boy  ? 

u * The  Iwatiiraiu  he  rope’s-caded  him,  and  44  Now,”  says  he, 
“just  work! 

1 read  my  Bible  often,  hut  it  don’t  tell  men  to  thirk ; 

The  pumps  they  are  not  choked  jis  yet, so  let  iih  not  despair: 

When  all  is  up,  or  when  we’re  saved,  we’ll  join  with  you  in 
prayer.”  ’ ” 

The  next  morning  they  sighted  the  craggy  islet  of  Zem- 
bra,  which  Jack  Dewey,  the  wit  of  the  forecastle,  said 
should  be  called  “Zebra,"  for  its  cliffs  were  curiously 
reined  with  stripes  of  blue.  red.  and  black,  as  regular  as 
if  painted  with  a brush.  A few  hours  later  appeared  the 
huger  island  of  Partellaria,  standing  boldly  up  from  the 
sea  in  one  great  mass  of  cloud-cupped  mountain,  with  the 
trim  white  houses  of  the  little  toy  town  scattered  along  its 
base  like  a game  of  dominoes. 

By  sunset  that  evening  the  gale  seemed  to  have  fairly 
blown  itself  out.  But  now  came  another  enemy  almost 
as  dangerous.  A little  after  midnight  the  ship  was 
hemmed  in  by  a |>erfect  wall  of  fog,  through  which  nei- 
ther moon  nor  star  was  to  lx*  seen ; and  all  that  could  he 
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done  was  to  set  the  liells  and  fog-horns  to  work,  making  ( 
an  uproar  worthy  of  a Chinese  concert. 

About  three  in  the  morning  came  a faint  answering 
chime  of  church  bells;  and  the  Arizona , '’porting”  her  j 
helm,  kept  circling  about  the  same  spot  for  two  hours  ] 
more  (“  playin'  circus,”  as  Jack  Dewey  said),  till  the  morn-  I 
ing  breeze  suddenly  parted  the  fog,  displaying  to  Frank’s  i 
eager  eyes  the  rocky  shores  of  Malta,  and  the  entrance  of  j 
Valetta  Harbor. 

“There’s  one  thing  here  as  you’re  bound  to  see,  lad,”  I 
said  Herrick,  “and  that's  a sort  o’  under  ground  tunnel, 
like  ever  so  many  streets  buried  alive,  and  pitch-dark  ev-  j 
cry  one  of  ’em.  They  calls  it  the  Cat-and-Combs  (Cata- 
combe).  I never  could  tell  why,  for  it  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
to  do  with  combs,  nor  yet  with  cats  neither.  But  you’ve 
got  to  take  guides  and  lights  with  yer,  and  stick  mighty 
close  to  ’em,  or  ye’re  a gone  ’coon.  Guess  I ought  to 
know  that!” 

“ Why,  did  you  ever  get  lost  there  f 

“That’s  jist  what  I did.  sonny,  though  T can’t  think 
how;  but,  anyway,  there  I was,  all  to  once,  right  away 
from  the  rest,  and  all  alone  in  the  dark.  I tried  to  hol- 
ler, hut  my  throat  was  so  dry  with  the  dust  and  what  not 
that  I made  no  more  noise  nor  a frog  with  a sore  throat. 
Twnrn’t  pleasant  neither,  I can  tell  ye,  to  feel  my  feet 
kickin’  agin  skulls  and  bones  in  the  dark,  and  to  think 
how  my  bones  ud  be  added  to  the  collection  ’fore  long, 
when  the  rats  lmd  picked  ’em  clean.  At  last  I concluded 
that  I’d  jist  make  mutters  worse  by  steerin’  at  liap-hazard, 
and  that  my  best  way  was  to  anchor,  and  wait  for  the  | 
rest  o’  the  convoy. 

“Jist  then  1 spied  tiro  eyes  a-shinin*  in  the  darkness,  ' 
and  'fore  I could  say  ‘Knife,’  slap  came  somethin’  right  in 
my  face,  givin’  me  sicli  a shirt  that  I jumped  five  ways  at 
once.  But  by  the  soft,  furry  feel,  1 guessed  what  ’twas; 
so  1 sang  out,  ‘Puss!  puss!1  and  the  thing  came  rubbin’ 
agin  my  feet,  and  what  should  it  be  hut  a stray  cat! 
Thinks  I,  ‘Here's  somethin'  to  keep  off  the  rats,  anyhow!’ 
and  I sat  down  in  a corner,  and  took  the  cat  in  my  lap, 
and.  if  you’ll  b’lieve  me.  off  1 went  sound  asleep!  Fust 
thing  I knew  after  that,  all  my  mates  was  around  mo 
agin,  laughin’  like  anythin’  to  find  me  nussin’  a cat  that 
way.  But  I wouldn’t  go  that  job  over  agin,  not  to  be 
made  a Cap’n !” 

[ro  hi:  coNTiM'kt*. J 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  FANS. 

KAN  SI  was  the  first  lady  who  carried  a fan.  She 
lived  in  ages  which  are  past,  and  for  the  most  part 
forgotten,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a Chinese  Manda- 
rin. Who  ever  saw  a Mandarin,  even  on  a tea-chest,  with-  j 
out  his  fan  ? In  China  and  Japan  to  this  day  every  one  I 
has  a fan ; and  there  are  fans  of  all  sorts  for  everybody.  ' 
The  Japanese  waves  his  fan  at  you  when  he  meets  you,  by 
way  of  greeting,  and  the  beggar  who  solicits  for  alms  has 
the  exceedingly  small  coin  “ made  on  purpose”  for  charity 
presented  to  him  on  the  tip  of  the  fan. 

In  ancient  times,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fans 
seem  to  have  been  enormous;  they  were  generally  made 
of  feathers,  and  carried  by  slaves  over  the  beads  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  or 
waved  about  before  them  to  stir  the  air. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  carried  the  first  folding  fan  ever 
seen  in  France;  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  j 
the  fan  was  a gorgeous  thing,  often  covered  with  jewels, 
and  worth  a small  fortune.  In  England  they  were  the  ] 
fashion  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  All  his  many  , 
wives  carried  them,  and  doubtless  wept  behind  them.  A , 
fan  set  in  diamonds  was  once  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
upon  New-Year's  Day. 

The  Mexican  feather  fans  which  Cortez  had  from  Mon- 


tezuma were  marvels  of  beauty;  and  in  Spain  a large 
black  fan  is  the  favorite.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  the  fan 
is  as  carefully  taught  in  that  country  as  any  other  branch 
of  education,  and  that  by  a well-known  code  of  signals  a 
Spanish  hulv  can  carry  on  a long  conversation  with  any 
one,  especially  an  admirer. 

The  Japanese1  criminal  of  rank  is  politely  executed  by 
means  of  a fan.  On  being  sentenced  to  death  he  is  pre- 
sented with  a fan,  which  he  must  receive  with  a low  bow, 
and  as  lie  bows,  presto!  the  executioner  draws  his  sword, 
and  cuts  his  head  otf.  In  fact,  there  is  a fan  for  every  oc- 
casion in  Japan. 


THE  BOYS’  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  AMELIA  K BARK. 

I SUPPOSE  there  are  few  boys  who  have  not  beard  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  who  do  not  know  that  with- 
in its  ancient  and  splendid  walls  the  Kings  of  England  are 
crowned,  and  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  brave  of  every 
age  are  buried.  But  few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  the  Ab- 
l>ey  also  contains  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
boys’  schools  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  statutes 
of  the  school,  as  they  now  exist,  are  of  a less  remote  date 
than  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester  schools — being  framed 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth — but  they  no  more 
represent  the  origin  of  Westminster  School  than  the  Ref- 
ormation represents  the  origin  of  the  English  Church. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Novices  sitting  with  his  disciples  in 
the  western  cloister  was  the  beginning  of  Westminster 
Bchool.  It  was,  without  doubt,  this  school  that  Ingulphus 
— the  writer  of  a famous  chronicle  (a.d.  1043-105!) — at- 
tended ; for  he  tells  us  that  Queen  Editli  often  met  him 
coming  from  school,  and  questioned  him  about  his  gram- 
mar and  logic,  and  always  gave  him  three  or  four  pieces 
of  money,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  royal  1 artier  to  re- 
fresh himself — two  forms  of  kindness  that  a school-boy 
never  forgets.  Ingulphus  afterward  became  the  secre- 
tary of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  his  day  there  was 
no  glazing  to  this  cloister,  and  the  rain,  wind,  and  snow 
must  have  swept  pitilessly  over  the  novices  turning  and 
spelling  out  their  manuscripts.  They  had,  indeed,  a car- 
pet of  hay  or  rushes,  and  mats  were  laid  on  the  stone 
benches,  hut  it  must  have  been  a bitterly  cold  school-room 
in  winter. 

At  the  Reformation,  Henry  the  Eighth  drew  up  new 
plans  for  Westminster  School,  aud  Elizabeth  perfected  the 
statutes  by  which  the  school  is  still  governed.  It  was 
to  consist  of  forty  boys,  who  were  to  be  chosen  for  their 
“good  disposition,  knowledge,  and  poverty,  and  without 
favor  or  partiality”;  and  even  at  the  present  day  there 
is  no  admission  as  a “Queen’s  Scholar”  at  Westminster 
except  by  long  and  urduous  competition  between  the  can- 
didates for  the  honor. 

No  one  who  lias  witnessed  the  mode  of  election  will  ever 
forget  it.  The  candidates  are  arranged  according  to  their 
places  in  the  school,  and  the  lowest  two  boys  first  enter  the 
arena.  The  lower  of  these  two  is  the  challenger.  He  calls 
upon  his  adversary  to  translate  an  epigram,  to  parse  it.  or 
to  answer  any  grammatical  question  connected  with  the 
subject.  Demand  after  demand  is  made,  until  there  is  an 
error.  The  Master  is  appealed  to,  and  answers,  “ It  was  a 
mistake.”  Then  the  challenger  and  the  challenged  change 
places,  and  the  latter,  with  fierce  eagerness,  renews  the 
contest.  Whichever  of  the  two  is  the  conqueror,  Hushed 
with  victory,  then  turns  to  the  boy  above  him,  and  if  be 
Ik*  a really  clever  lad,  he  will  sometimes  advance  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  stejxs  before  he  is  stopped  by  a greater 
spirit.  This  struggle — which  is  peculiar  to  Westminster, 
and  highly  prized  by  its  scholars  frequently  extends  over 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  ten  who  are  highest  at  its  elose 
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are  elected  “Queen’s  Scholars,”  in  place  of  those  advanced 
that  year  from  Westminster  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

This  mental  tournament  is  a very  ancient  custom,  for 
Stow  says  that  the  Westminster  scholars  annually  stood 
under  a great  tree  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  yard,  and 
entering  the  lists  of  grammar,  chivalrously  asserted  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  Westminster  against  all  comers; 
and  Stow,  as  you  very  likely  know,  died  about  a.d.  1600. 
There  is,  therefore,  as  you  may  see,  a very  great  honor 
in  being  a “ Queen’s  Scholar’’ ; besides  which,  the  prizes  to 
be  divided  among  them  are  very  valuable.  These  consist 
of  three  junior  studentships  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
tenable  for  seven  years,  and  worth  about  £120  a year;  Dr. 
Carey's  Benefaction,  which  divides  £600  a year  among  the 
most  needy  and  industrious  of  the  scholars  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  £50,  and  not  more  than  £100;  and  three  exhibi- 
tions at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  yearly  value  about 
£87,  tenable  until  the  holder  has  taken  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  The  Queen’s  Scholars  are  partially  maintain- 
ed by  the  school;  but  all  other  boys,  of  which  the  aver- 
age number  is  about  one  hundred  and  lift}',  pay  very 
handsomely  for  their  education. 

The  government  of  this  school  is  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Head-Master,  though  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  can  exercise  a certain  control  of 
the  Queen’s  Scholars,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land is  by  the  statutes  Visitor  of  the  School.  In  1846  the 
father  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  complained  to  her 
Majesty  that  his  boy  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  three  of 
the  other  scholars,  and  she  ordered  an  immediate  trial, 
and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties. 

Westminster,  from  its  earliest  records,  has  been  fumous 
for  its  Musters.  Before  the  great  Camden — the  Pausanias 
of  England — were  Alexander  Nowell,  Nicholas  Udall,  and 
Thomas  Browne.  Nowell  was  Master  in  Queen  Mary’s 
reign,  and  Bonner  intending  to  burn  him,  he  lied  for  his 
life.  On  Elizabeth's  accession  he  again  became  Master, 
and  was  also  one  of  Elizabeth’s  preachers,  and  reproved 
her  so  plainly  that  ou one  occusion  she  bade  him  “return 
to  his  text.’*  You  know,  boys,  it  is  so  easy  and  so  nutural 
for  school -masters  to  tell  )>enple  when  they  are  wrong, 
and  the  Masters  of  Westminster  have  been  noted  for  the 
habit. 

Dr.  Busby's  name  is  forever  associated  with  Westmin- 
ster, and  he  ruled  the  school  with  his  terrible  birch  rod 
for  upward  of  fifty -seven  years.  “My  rod  is  niv  sieve,” 
he  said,  “and  who  can  not  puss  through  it  is  no  boy  for 
me.”  So  many  able  boys,  however,  passed  through  it, 
that  he  could  point  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  boast  that 
sixteen  of  the  spiritual  lords  sitting  there  at  one  time  had 
Ihjcii  educated  by  him.  The  height  to  which  he  carried 


| discipline  is  exemplified  by  his  accompanying  KingCharles 
through  the  school-room  with  hi « hat  on,  because  “he 
would  not  have  his  boys  think  there  was  any  man  in 
England  greater  than  himself.”  Dryden  wus  one  of  Bus- 
by’s scholars,  and  received  from  the  great  Master  many  a 
severe  hogging,  yet  Dryden  always  spoke  of  Dr.  Busby 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  Flogging  is  now  only  ad- 
ministered on  very  grave  occasions,  by  the  Head-Master, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a third  party,  who  must  be  one 
of  the  boys. 

In  Dr.  Busby’s  time  the  upj>er  and  lower  schools  were 
divided  by  a curtain,  about  which  there  is  a remarkable 
story.  A boy.  having  tom  this  curtain,  was  saved  from 
one  of  Bushy’s  terrible  floggings  by  his  school-mate  as- 
suming the  fault,  and  louring  the  rod  in  his  place.  This 
brave  lad  in  the  civil  war  took  the  King's  side,  became 
implicated  in  a futile  rising,  and  was  condemned  to  death 
at  Exeter.  But  his  judge  happened  to  lie  the  very  boy 
whose  place  he  had  taken  under  Busby's  rod,  and  he  was 
not  uumindful  of  the  favor,  for  he  hastened  to  Loudon, 
and  lagged  from  Cromwell  his  frieud’s  life.  If  you  will 
get  No.  313  of  the  Sj)ectator , you  can  read  the  whole  story, 
and  it  is  a very  beautiful  as  well  as  truthful  one. 

The  school-room  at  Westminster  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting rooms  in  the  world.  It  was  the  dormitory  of 
the  old  monks;  and  when  I saw  it,  thirty  years  ago,  its 
walls  were  quite  covered  with  the  names  of  boys  who  had 
studied  there,  and  who  hud  cut  with  their  penknives  these 
rude  autographs.  Many  of  the  names  have  since  become 
famous  all  over  the  world,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 
At  that  time  “John  Dryden”  was  deep  and  plain  in  the 
solid  bench  where  he  cut  it,  for  not  one  of  all  the  thou- 
sands of  Westminster  boys  who  have  sat  in  his  place  since 
have  b»*en  mean  or  thoughtless  enough  to  deface  it. 

The  dormitory  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  stands  w’liere 
the  granary  of  the  monks  stood,  and  is  a chamber  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  long  by  twenty-live  broad. 
It  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  theatre  where  for  centu- 
ries the  “ Westminster  Play”  has  boon  octod.  This  “ play” 
was  expressly  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  “ her  boys,” 
and  those  of  Terence  w’ere  chosen  by  her.  In  1847  there 
was  a movement  to  abolish  the  “Westminster  Play,”  but 
a memorial,  signed  by  more  than  six  hundred  old  West- 
minsters. pleaded  for  its  continuance,  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  great  features  of  a London  Christmas. 

Westminster  is  pre-eminently  a classical  school,  but  no 
school  has  a longer  or  more  splendid  list  of  great  scholars. 
Of  Church  dignitaries  it  counts  nine  Archbishops  and  more 
than  sixty  Bishops:  among  the  latter  Trelawncy.  Francis 
Atterbury  (the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gayl,  Isaac  Bar- 
row,  and  the  witty,  loyal  Dr.  South,  who.  when  but  an 
Upper  Boy  at  Westminster,  dared  to  read  the  prayer  for 
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Charles  the  First  an  hour  before  he  was  beheaded.  Still 
more  famous  was  Prideaux,  the  great  Oriental  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  the  wise  I)r.  Goodenough,  whose  sermons  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  elicited  the  lively  epigram  from 
some  Westminster  boy. 

“Twat  well  enough  that  Cootlenough  before  the  Luni*  should  preach, 

For  sun*  enough  that  bad  enough  wore  those  he  had  to  teach." 

Among  famous  lawyers,  Westminster  educated  Lane, 
the  eloquent  defender  of  Strafford : Glynne,  the  great 
Commonwealth  lawyer;  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  pride 
of  Westminster  School.  and  the  glory  of  Westminster 
Hall,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  for  more  than  thirty 
years ; and  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas.  Among  statesmen. 
Westminster  counts  the  younger  Vane,  whom  Milton  so 
nobly  eulogizes,  as 

“young  in  year*,  but  in  sage  counsel  old. 

Than  whom  no  belter  senator  e'er  held 
The  Roman  helm" : 

Tlalifax.  the  accomplished  “Trimmer*'  of  the  Revolution, 
about  whom  you  must  consult  Macaulay;  Warren  Hast- 
ings: Sir  Francis  Burdett;  Sir  James  Graham ; and  John, 
Earl  Russell. 

Among  warriors,  five  of  the  seven  officers  not  of  royal 
blood  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Field-Marshal  between  1810 
and  1856  were  Westminster  boys,  and  one  of  these  five 
was  Lord  Raglan. 

Her  list  of  literary  sons  is  so  long  that  I can  only  name 
a few  of  the  best-known  names — Rare  Ben  Jonson.  Cow- 
ley, George  Herbert.  John  Dryden,  Christopher  Wren. 
John  Ix>cke,  the  two  Columns.  Richard  Cumberland,  Cow- 
per.  Gibbon,  and  the  all-accomplished  Robert  Southey. 

The  chief  amusement  of  Westminster  boys  is  Ixxiting; 
for  which  the  proximity  of  the  Thames  affords  great 
advantages;  also  cricket,  racket,  quoits,  sparring,  foot- 
races, leaping,  and  single-stick.  The  school  has  always 
been  noted,  also,  for  the  strong  bond  of  fraternity  uniting 
the  boys:  to  the  end  of  life  Westminster  boys  acknowl- 
edge this  tie,  and  in  many  a national  crisis  it  has  been, 
“ All  Westminsters  together!” 

THE  LOST  CHECK. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

“ T HAVE  hunted  high  and  low  for  that  check,  Sam.  and 

1.  1 can  not  find  it.” 

“ I thought  it  was  careless,  when  1 saw  you  parading  it 
about  here.” 

■ * Well,  you  see,  I felt  rich.  Father  never  sent  me  such 
a lot  of  money  before.’* 

**  It  was  your  birthday,  wasn’t  it 

“Yes,  and  the  governor  come  down  handsomely.  He 
knows  I am  saving  up  for  a trip  to  the  Adiroudacks. 
Well,  if  it  is  gone,  it  is  gone.” 

“ It  could  not  go  without  bands;  but  I hope  it  will  turn 
up  yet.  In  future  you  had  better  put  such  documents  in 
a safe  place.” 

Will  Benson  heard  this  conversation  between  two  fellow- 
clerks  in  the  warehouse  where  he  also  was  employed,  and 
it  troubled  him  much.  He  was  a young  fellow  about  tif- 
teen  or  thereabouts,  but  so  steady'  and  reliable  a youth  that 
already  many  matters  of  ini|H>rtance  were  intrusted  to 
him.  He  hail  seen  Charlie  Graham  flourishing  a check 
about,  and  bad  heard  him  talking  very  largely  of  his  plans, 
etc.  He  bad  also  seen  the  valuable  bit  of  pa]>cr  lying 
alxmt.  and  hail  asked  Charlie  to  pocket  it  : but  be  bad  also 
seen  some  one  else  do  that  in  a very  quiet  way.  and  it  had 
so  peculiarly  affected  him  that  when  Charlie  asked  him 
about  it,  he  hail  colored  up  violently,  and  was  so  confused, 
that  had  Charlie  been  of  a suspicious  nature,  lie  would 
have  had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Will  knew  more 
about  the  affair  than  he  cared  to  tell — which  was  the  I 


truth.  But  Charlie  was  neither  suspicious  nor  careful, 
and,  in  addition  to  leaving  the  paper  about,  he  had  also 
indorsed  it. 

Will  listened  to  the  inquiries  and  the  comments  in  si- 
lence, not  knowing  what  to  say.  Had  he  been  very  im- 
pulsive, be  would  have  come  out  instantly  with  his  sus- 
picions; but  he  had  a habit  of  reflection,  and  was  inclined 
to  consider  before  acting  or  speaking.  At  this  moment, 
however,  his  thoughts  were  confused,  and  finding  that  bis 
writing  was  suffering  in  consequence,  he  thrust  his  pen 
behind  his  ear,  and  sat  down  on  a lx>x  at  the  office  door 
to  see  if  he  could  not  think  himself  out  of  his  difficulty. 


WILL  CONSIDERS  THE  SITUATION. 


He  was  quite  sure  that  a theft  had  been  committed,  and 
that  lie  had  witnessed  it.  Wliat  should  he  do  ?— tell  Char- 
lie Graham,  have  the  man  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  as 
he  deserved,  or  keep  the  matter  quiet,  wait,  and  see  how 
the  thing  would  turn  out  ( 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  soft  spring  morning  a little  bin! 
perched  itself  on  a budding  bough,  and  began  to  chirp. 
As  it  turned  its  head  from  side  to  side,  and  peeped  coyly 
at  him,  it  reminded  him,  by  one  of  those  unconscious 
flights  of  association,  of  another  bird,  which  hung  in  a 
gilded  cage  very'  near  the  couch  of  his  invalid  mother. 
He  could  see  the  little  warbler  doing  his  best  to  entertain 
the  weary  moments  of  one  who  seldom  heard  the  wild 
birds,  or  Bet  her  foot  in  the  woods.  He  could  also  see  the 
soft  draperies  about  the  window,  tlie  climbing  ivy  and 
growing  ferns,  and  the  much-used  books  and  work-table, 
and  from  all  these  homely  but  precious  belongings  came 
uppermost  the  sweet  smile  of  affection,  the  placid  face 
which,  in  spite  of  age  ami  sorrow  and  suffering,  liad  al- 
ways so  tender  a beauty  for  him.  Quickly  he  turned  back 
to  his  desk,  and  wrote  a long  letter  to  his  mother.  She 
would  set  him  aright,  she  would  solve  his  difficulty*. 
Happy  the  boy’  who  lias  such  a mother ! 
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Of  course  he  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  answer,  and 
the  waiting  was  tedious.  Charlie  gave  up  the  check  as 
lost,  and  said  no  more  about  it,  and  Will  took  so  great  an 
aversion  to  the  porter,  who  he  was  sure  was  the  thief, 
that  he  hated  to  come  in  contact  with  him.  But  the 
mother's  letter  wus  worth  waiting  for,  and  Will  acted  on 
its  advice. 

Late  one  afternoon  he  wended  his  way  to  the  narrow 
street  where  lived  Grimes,  the  porter.  It  was  a noisome 
locality.  Will  could  not  help  thinking  wliat  a contrast 
it  was  to  the  quiet,  dean  town  where  he  was  born,  and 
where  his  mother  still  li  veil ! These  dirty,  narrow,  crowd- 
ed city  slums,  what  wonder  that  all  sorts  of  crime  arc*  born 
in  them  ! 

He  found  the  house,  and  through  the  dark  wretched  , 
stairway  at  last  came  to  a door,  at  which  ho  knocked. 

“ Come  in,”  was  the  response. 

He  entered,  stumbling  over  heaps  of  unwashed  clothing. 
Two  or  three  forlorn-looking  children  were  eating  at  a 
wretchedly  uninviting  table  in  the  midst  of  these  sur- 
roundings. A feeble- looking  woman  was  on  a bed. 

“ Is  Grimes  at  home?”  asked  Will. 

“No,  sir,  he’s  not;  and  1 beg  pardon  for  letting  you 
come  in.  My  washing  was  half  done  when  I was  took 
down  with  a turn,  aiul  Grimes  is  looking  now  for  some 
one  to  do  what  I am  unable  to  do.” 

“ Will  he  soon  be  in,  do  you  think  T* 

‘‘Yes,  sir;  have  a chair;  he'll  lie  in  presently.” 

“I  will  wait  outside,”  said  Will,  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
get  out.  He  waited  in  the  dim  light  of  a dirty  window 
outside,  and  wished  he  had  about  a gallon  of  Cologne 
water  at  hand.  Soon  Grimes  came,  looking  tired  and 
cross.  When  he  saw  Will  he  grew  pale,  but  asked  him, 
in  a smothered  voice,  what  he  wanted. 

“I  have  come  to  speak  about  that  check  of  Charlie 
Graham's,”  said  Will. 

Grimes  grew  red  and  angry,  swore  roundly  that  lie 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  threatened  to  pitch  Will  down 
stairs. 

Will  very  firmly  replied  that  he  had  seen  Grimes  take 
it,  and  that  unless  he  was  willing  to  make  reparation,  his 
employers  would  have  to  be  told  of  it. 

At  this  the  mail  wavered  a little,  but  still  stoutly  de- 
nied the  theft.  At  this  moment  the  door,  which  was  ajar, 
was  pushed  wider  open,  and  the  woman's  head  came  (leer- 
ing out;  then  the  children  followed,  but  they  were  speed- 
ily sent  down  into  the  street. 

Grimes  retreated  into  the  room;  Will  followed,  not, 
without  some  tremors,  but  that  letter  of  his  mother’s  was 
in  his  pocket. 

“Sure  and  are  ye  found  out?”  said  the  woman,  impet- 
uously. " Didn't  I tell  you  so  ? didn’t  1 say  no  good  could  - 
come  of  stalin’.  Grimes,  my  man  !” 

Grimes  tried  to  hush  her,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  > 
him.  She  had  drawn  a shawl  about  her.  and  was  the 
picturo  of  woe,  with  her  pale  face,  her  unkempt  hair,  and 
her  glittering  eyes.  She  took  Will  by  the  hand.  ‘ ‘ As  you 
are  a gintleman,  and  the  son  of  a lady,  have  mercy  on 
Grimes.  If  it's  the  bit  of  paper  ye  want,  I have  it;  here 
it  is;”  and  she  drew  it  from  the  folds  of  her  dress.  ‘*1 
knew  no  good  could  come  of  it,  and  I would  not  let  him 
use  it,  miserable  as  we  are.  But  spare  him,  and  God  will 
bless  you.” 

“I  have  no  wish  to  injure  him,”  said  Will,  “and  my 
mother  thinks  if  this  is  a first  offense,  and  he  is  at  all  sorry, 

I had  lietter  not  make  his  dishonesty  known.” 

Grimes  was  hanging  his  head  in  sullen  silence,  but  at 
this  he  raised  it  eagerly.  “ Never  in  my  life  before  have 
I taken  anything — but  you  see  our  misery.  I thought  she  . 
would  be  the  better  for  something  this  money  could  buy.”  j 

“Hush!”  said  the  woman.  “I  might  better  die  than  j 
live  by  stalin'.  You  will  forgive  him,  niisther;  I know  i 
you  will;  I see  it  in  your  kind  eyes.” 


Will  promised  silence,  except  to  Charlie  Graham,  to 
whom  he  should  be  obliged  to  reveal  the  theft,  as  well  as 
to  make  restitution;  and  gladly  turned  away  from  this 
scene  of  misery. 

Charlie  and  he  had  a long  talk  that  night.  They  con- 
cluded to  abide  by  Mrs.  Benson's  advice. 

“ It  was  very  wrong  as  well  as  silly  for  me  to  leave  that 
check  where  it  could  tempt  a poor  fellow ; and  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  Adiroiulacks  I’d  send  the  whole  amount  to  Mrs. 
Grimes,”  said  Charlie,  generously. 

“No,  that  would  not  U)  wise,”  said  Will;  “but  I tell 
you  what,  let’s  club  together  and  send  her  some  decent 
food  and  clothing.” 

Their  kiudness  was  not  thrown  away.  Grimes  never 
repeated  the  wrong-doing.  With  better  times  came  better 
health  and  strength  for  his  wife,  and  when  Will  went 
home  for  a holiday  lie  took  to  his  mother  a bit  of  Irish 
lace,  which  Mrs.  Grimes  had  begged  him  to  carry  to  her. 


A CHEAP  CANOE. 
by  w.  p.  a 

fTHE  labor  and  ingenuity  expended  in  one  season  by  a 
1 boy  who  has  any  taste  for  the  water  in  building  rafts, 
and  converting  tubs  and  packing-boxes  into  sea-going  ves- 
sels, w'ould,  if  well  directed,  build  a good-sized  ship;  but, 
from  lack  of  knowledge  and  system,  the  results  of  such 
attempts  are  generally  failures. 

After  some  experience  with  rafts  that  i could  sink,  wows 
that  would  leak,  and  other  craft  that  showed  a strong 
preference  for  floating  with  keels  in  the  air,  we  found  in 
the  canvas  canoe  a ls>at  at  once  handsome,  speedy,  and 
safe,  and  ca|>able  of  a great  variety  of  uses,  while  the  small 
cost  and  easy  construction  place  it  within  reach  of  all  young 
ship-builders. 

To  produce  a good  canvas  l>oat  care  and  patience  are 
more  necessary  than  great  skill  with  tools,  though  it  is 
supposed  that  the  young  mechanic  can  use  his  rule  cor- 
rectly, saw  toa  line,  and  plane  an  edge  reasonably  straight. 

The  first  proceeding  in  any  building  operation,  after  the 
plans  are  decided  on,  is  to  make  out  a “bill  of  materials” 
and  an  “ estimate,”  and  ours  will  read  as  follows: 


Keel,  o«k,  l in.  square,  by  IS  ft.  long.  i Sawed  from  an  oak 
10  rib-b«mds,  oak,  1 X}in.,  by  IS  ft.  long.  Imartl  IS  ft.  x 6 

2 gunwale*,  oak,  lx}  in.,  hr  IS  ft  long.  ) in.=?)  ft.  (ft  So.. . $0  38 

Keelson,  3 x 1 in.,  10  ft.  long.  I ln  . . , a. 

Bow,  atom,  coaming,  and  ridge  pieces.  \ ^ u 

Moulds.  I 2 pine  boards  12  xi  in.,  13  ft.  long  = 26  ft., 

Floor  board*.  ( (ft  3c. "8 

Puddle,  1}  in.  spruce  plank,  6}  in.  X 18  ft 2fi 

(’anriis,  5 yd*.,  40  in.,  (ft  45c 2 25 

Canvas  deck,  5 yd*.,  28  in.,  <S>  25a 1 25 

1 package  1 in.  No.  7 iron  screws 80 

Tack*,  nail*,  and  screw* SO 

Rubber  cloth  for  apron SO 

Sawing  moulds  and  paddle SO 

Paint 1 00 

98  06 


Having  all  our  material  ready,  it  will  be  best  to  mark 
out  the  different  pieces,  mid  have  them  all  sawed  at  once 
by  a steam-saw. 

Beginning  with  the  bow  and  stern,  we  will  lay  off  on 
one  corner  of  the  ten-inch  board  a line  two  feet  long,  rep- 
resenting the  dotted  line  c d in  Pig.  1. 

A line  is  drawn  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  from  the 
point  11  to  12,  making  a notch  for  the  end  of  the  keelson  ; 
and  the  two  feet  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  perpen- 
diculars drawn  at  each  point. 

Now  measure  off  on  the  line  a d nine  and  a half  inches, 
giving  the  point  a;  on  the  others  three  and  a quarter  inch- 
es, an  inch,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch:  then  draw  a line 
from  a to  c through  all  these  points. 

The  shape  of  the  inner  line  is  not  important,  so  it  may 
lie  drawn  by  eye,  muking  it  thick  enough  for  strength. 
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As  the  bow  and  stern  are  alike,  two  of  these  pieces  are  j 
needed. 

The  keelson  must  be  cut  from  the  same  board,  being 
three  inches  wide  at  the  centre,  tapering  to  one  inch  at 
the  ends. 

To  obtain  the  shapes  of  the  moulds  or  sections  we  must 
enlarge  Fig.  4 four  times  to  its  full  size. 

The  horizontal  lines  in  the  drawing  are  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  apart,  so  in  our  large  drawing  they  will  be  one 
inch ; then  taking  the  line  marked  2 (Nos.  1 and  13  require 
no  moulds),  we  find  the  distance  of  the  point  g to  l>e  one 
and  seven-sixteenths  inches  from  the  centre  line,  so  we  j 
make  it  four  times  as  much,  or  five  and  three-fourths  j 
inches,  and  continue  with  the  other  points  until  we  have 
enough  to  determine  the  line  pretty  closely,  after  which  j 
we  join  them  with  the  line  g h,  giving  the  alia  pc  of  one- 
half  of  our  first  mould. 

The  lines  on  the  right  represent  the  half  sections  in  the 
fore  end  of  the  boat,  and  those  on  the  left  the  after  end. 

When  all  are  drawn,  they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
half-inch  board,  each  mould,  however,  being  a whole  and 
not  a half  section. 

The  outline  of  the  paddle  being  drawn  also,  all  may  be 
taken  to  a saw-mill  and  sawn  out,  or  else  they  may  be 
sawn  by  hand  with  a compass-saw. 

Having  all  cut  out,  we  will  first  screw  the  bow  and  stem 
to  the  keelson,  and  secure  the  three  pieces  on  a plank  set 
upright,  the  upper  edge  being  curved  to  lit  the  keelson, 
which  is  a little  rockered. 

Moulds  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  5.  9 , 10,  11,  and  12  are  next  notched 
to  fit  the  varying  widths  of  the  keelson,  the  first  and  last 
also  fitting  over  the  bow  and  stem ; then  they  are  put  in 
place,  and  the  gunwales  notched  into  them,  and  also  into  : 
the  bow  and  stern. 

The  moulds  for  Nos.  6,  7.  and  8 are  sawn  from  three-  | 
quarter-inch  oak  or  ash,  each  being  in  two  pieces.  The  ! 
inner  edge  of  No.  6 is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  K C,  Fig.  , 
4,  and  of  Noe.  7 and  8 by  m b.  They  are  put  in  place  the 
same  as  the  others. 

Now  the  rib-hands  are  planed  off  and  tacked  in  place,  ! 
being  spared  amidships  as  shown  in  Fig.  4 ; then  the  points 
where  they  cross  the  bow  and  stem  anti  all  the  moulds  ■ 
are  marked,  and  notches  one  inch  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
cut  to  receive  them,  the  edges  of  the  bow  and  stern  being 
tapered  off  at  the  same  time  to  half  an  inch ; then  all  the  . 
parts  are  placed  in  position  again,  and  fastened  with  one- 
inch  screws,  except  where  the  keelson  joins  the  bow,  stem, 
and  moulds,  where  one  inch  and  a half  screws  are  used,  j 
Each  screw  is  dipped  in  white  lead  before  inserting,  and  i 
the  head  afterward  puttied  over. 

The  highest  point  of  the  deck  is  at  No.  6,  where  a deck  1 
beam  is  placed,  the  shape  of  it  and  of  the  deck  at  No.  9 
being  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  other  moulds  may  Is*  easily  shaped  by  using  these 
as  guides;  then  pieces  two  inches  wide  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick  are  notched  into  each  mould,  down  the 
centre  of  the  deck,  from  No.  6 to  the  bow,  and  from  No.  9 
to  the  stern,  making  a ridge  over  which  the  canvas  is 
stretched. 

A piece  of  one-inch  pine  is  next  set  in  between  Nos.  9 J 
and  fi.  and  screwed  to  each,  as  well  as  to  Nos.  7 and  8 and 
the  gunwales,  and  forming  the  sides  of  the  well. 


The  frame  is  now  carefully  smoothed  off.  and  painted 
with  two  coats:  then  a floor  of  half-inch  pine  is  screwed  to 
moulds  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  canvas,  forty  inches  wide,  is  first  oiled,  and  then 
laid  on  the  frame-work,  and  tacked  along  the  centre  of  the 
keelson  from  No.  2 to  No.  12;  then  it  is  tacked  lightly  to 
the  gunwales;  then  cut  to  fit  the  curved  bow  and  stern, 
and  tacked,  the  edges  overlapping  half  an  inch,  after  which 
it  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  gunwales,  and  tacked  on  the 
inside. 

The  deck  is  of  drilling,  twenty -eight  inches  wide,  tacked 
around  the  gunwale  (a  half-round  head  being  screwed 
over  the  joint),  and  turned  up  and  tacked  around  the 
coaming,  which  is  of  three-eighth  inch  pine,  rising  an  inch 
and  a half  above  the  deck,  and  screwed  to  the  side  pieces, 
mould  No.  9,  and  the  deck  beam  at  No.  C. 

The  keel  is  of  straight-grained  oak,  one  inch  deep  from 
No.  3 to  No.  11,  tapering  to  one-lialf  by  three-eighths  of  ail 
inch  at  the  ends,  and  may  be  soaked  in  hot  water  before 
bending.  When  cold,  it  is  screwed  to  the  keelson  and  the 
bow  and  stem,  the  canvas  under  it  being  painted. 

The  stretcher  for  the  feet  rests  against  a strip  nailed  to 
the  floors,  and  a small  block  on  each  gunwale. 

A half-inch  hole  is  bored  in  bow  and  stem  for  the 
painter. 

The  paddle  is  seven  feet  long,  six  and  a half  inches 
wide,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  edges; 
the  handle  being  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter  at  the 
middle,  tapering  to  seven-eighths  where  it  joins  the  blades. 
A rubber  ring  is  slipped  over  each  end  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter running  down.  In  using,  it  is  grasped  about  seven 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  keeping  the  hands  about 
the  width  of  the  body  apart.  The  stroke  should  be  as  long 
and  steady  as  {tossiblc. 

It  will  be  found  at  first  that  the  boat  will  rock  from 
side  to  side  in  paddling,  and  the  paddle  will  throw  some 
spray;  but  both  these  faults  disappear  with  practice,  and 
the  boat  should  be  )>erfectly  sternly  at  any  speed.  A slight 
twist  as  the  paddle  leaves  the  water,  hard  to  describe,  but 
easily  found  on  trial,  shakes  off  all  drip. 

For  an  apron,  a strip  of  pine  one-quarter  by  one  and  a 
.half  inches  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  well  by  brass 
straps  hooking  over  the  coaming,  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

A piece  of  rubber  cloth  is  gored  to  fit  urouud  the  body, 
and  is  tacked  to  each  side  piece,  a rubber  cord  fastened  to 
each  strip,  and  running  around  the  front  of  the  well,  serv- 
ing to  keep  it  down,  and  the  after  ends  being  tucked  in 
between  the  backboard  and  the  body,  all  falling  off  in  an 
upset. 

The  backboard.  Fig.  5,  is  seventeen  inches  long,  the 
strips  being  two  and  one-fourth  inches  wide,  and  the  same 
distance  apart;  it  swings  on  the  coaming  at  the  hack  of 
the  well. 

Two  coats  of  paint  should  lx*  put  on,  and  the  paddle 
varnished. 

A deck  of  half-inch  pine,  laid  from  No.  9 to  No.  10,  un- 
der the  canvas,  allows  the  canoeist  to  sit  on  deck  some- 
times in  paddling. 

In  entering  the  boat,  step  in  the  centre  (facing  the  bow), 
and.  with  a hand  on  each  gunwale,  drop  into  the  seat. 

When  not  in  use  the  canoe  should  be  sponged  out  and 
stored  on  shore. 
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MAIIMOUD  THE  SYCE. 

BY  SARA  KKABt.ES  HUNT. 

ONE  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  sights  which  at- 
tracts the  traveller’s  attention  when  he  first  arrives 
in  Egypt  is  the  syce  running  before  the  horses  us  they  go 
through  the  narrow,  closely  packed  streets.  How  the 
crowd  scatters,  and  the  donkey-boys  hustle  their  meek 
property  out  of  the  way  as  one  of  those  runners  comes 
hounding  along,  shouting,  in  the  strange  Arabic  tongue. 
“Clear  the  way!”  The  sun  shines  upon  his  velvet  vest, 
glittering  with  its  spangled  trimmings,  the  breeze  fills  the 
large  floating  sleeves  till  they  wave  backward  like  white 
wings.  Then  on  dash  the  spirited  horses,  dogs  bark,  chil- 
dren squeal,  beggars  dodge,  men  swear,  and  women,  hold- 
ing their  face-veil  closer,  ejaculate  fiercely. 

On  springs  the  syce;  what  cares  he  for  man  or  beast  i 
while  proudly  following  rolls  the  rich  equipage,  or  prances 
the  Arab  steed  with  its  turbaned  rider  and  Oriental  robes. 

Mahmoud,  the  subject  of  this  little  sketch,  was  the  syce 
of  a rich  Pasha  in  Cairo;  he  was  a favorite  with  his  mas- 
ter, and  everybody  loved  him — even  the  horses  would  neigh 
joyfully  at  his  approach,  and  eat  from  his  hand  as  gently 
as  a dog.  His  life  was  an  easy  one,  for,  being  a favorite,  I 
no  arduous  duties  were  placed  upon  him,  and  his  strength 
was  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  master  for  the  swift 
running  which  commands  so  much  admiration.  Ho  agile 
did  he  become,  that  no  name  among  the  syce  of  Egypt  was 
more  renowned  than  that  of  Mahmoud.  Often  at  the  lat- 
ticed windows  bright  eyes  of  hidden  beauties  followed  him 
through  the  narrow  streets,  and  watched  for 
his  coming  as  he  led  the  way  for  his  master 
each  morning  iti  his  rides.  Sometimes  they 
threaded  their  way  through  the  crowded 
Iwizars  amid  scenes  of  the  Arabian  Night #, 
breathing  wonderful  Eastern  perfumes,  gaz- 
ing on  rare  gems  and  exquisite  embroideries ; 
and  again,  down  the  road  to  the  Pyramids, 
with  the  soft  air  blowing  in  his  face,  trees 
waving  overhead,  and  birds  singing  merrily ; 
or,  in  the  blood-red  sunset,  passing  down  the 
Clioubra  Road,  the  fashionable  drive  of  Cai- 
ro, with  its  shade  of  gnarled  old  sycamores, 
and  crowded  with  conveyances  of  every  de- 
scription. Sometimes  he  led  the  way  for 
the  harem  carriage,  very  proud  of  the  honor. 

One  morning  the  Pasha  sat  in  his  garden 
under  the  blossoming  orange-tree,  smoking 
his  chibouque,  and  talking  with  bis  friend 
the  Bey  from  Alexandria,  whose  horse  stood 
in  the  path  champing  impatiently  at  his  bit, 
and  held  by  liis  syce,  Abdullah,  in  his  gay 
costume.  They  talked  of  politics,  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  financial  troubles; 
they  spoke  of  their  religion  and  their  mosque, 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  improvements  of  the 
city,  the  Khedive’s  new  palace,  their  own 
dwelling-places.  -By-and-by  the  conversa- 
tion ran  upon  their  horses  and  their  favorite 
syce. 

“Abdullah  can  outrun  (hem  all." said  the 
Bey. 

“Not  so."  replied  the  Pasha:  “my  Mah- 
moud is  the  finest  runner  in  Cairo — ay.  in 
all  Egpyt.” 

“Sayest  thou  so ?"  cried  the  Bey.  “Come 
and  let  us  test  their  skill." 

“ Most  surely,"  answered  the  Pasha,  “and 
I will  give  v prize  to  the  boy  who  wins." 

The  news  soon  spread  over  Cairo  that 
Mahmoud  and  Abdullah  were  to  run  a race, 
the  winner  to  receive  a costly  girdle  of  rich 
embroidery,  finished  with  a clasp  set  with 


gems.  Great  was  the  interest,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
crowds  assembled  to  see  the  race,  gathering  long  before 
the  competitors  appeared. 

What  a motley  group  there  was!  Camels  with  their 
riders,  stylish  carriages  with  pretty  French  children,  rosy- 
cheeked  English  girls,  Italian  singers.  American  officers 
and  tourists,  English  lords,  wild  desert  Arabs,  swartliy- 
faced  fellaheen,  pistachio  and  pea-nut  dealers,  donkey- 
boys,  beggars,  and  peddlers.  A Turkish  band  played  a 
quick  reveille.  Here  they  come!  The  crowd  cheers — 
the  signal  is  given — they  are  off!  The  general  sym 
pa  thy  is  with  Mahmoud,  but  AIkIuIIuIi  is  a strong  fel- 
low, of  tremendous  muscle,  more  experience,  and  mighty 
will,  so  that  little  Mahmoud  has  a rival  of  no  mean 
powers. 

Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  those  two  figures,  side  by  side, 
leupiug  onward  in  graceful  bounds.  Forward  they  fly. 
past  the  cotton  field,  around  the  curved  path ; but  look!— 
Abdullah  is  ahead  ; Mahmoud  seems  far  liehind.  The 
band  plays  quicker.  Abdullah  is  flying:  he  will  win ; lie — 

But  no;  Mahmoud  is  gaining;  lie  nears  liis  rival.  Abdul 
lah  sees  and  strains  every  nerve,  but  in  vain.  Mahmoud 
swings  his  light  wand  over  his  head,  and  shoot*  by  like  an 
arrow.  It  is  over;  the  goal  is  reached.  Mahmoud  has 
won.  and  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  the  crowd  the  Pasha 
descends  from  his  carriage,  and  places  the  glittering  sash 
I around  the  victor’s  waist.  Abdullah  approaches,  gives 
his  successful  rival  a hearty  salam,  which  awakeus  fresh 
applause.  Somebody  scatters  a shower  of  gold  coins  over 
, them,  and  the  crowd  disperses.  § 
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FI1HK  inscription  on  tb©  Soldiers’  Monuuient  in  Boston,  writ- 
1_  ton  by  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  has  been  much 
admired.  It  reads  thus: 

to  wit  wn  or  mno* 
who  mtft  roit  nnuu  i«nmt 
OS*  tANK  ASM  BK  A IS  THE  WAR 
which  Krrr  tiik  cm  min  whole 
llBTIOflll  MLjlVKRY 
ASK  xomixtl)  Tine  OONUTITCTtON 
THE  UBATErCI.  OITt 
IIA8  liriLT  Till*  MOKVEUtT 
TUAT  Til  XI II  EXAMPLE  MAY  SPEAK 
TO  limiXO  OESEBATIOSH 

What  is  to  bn  Raid  is  here  said  in  the  simplest  way.  There  is  j 
no  waste  of  words,  no  attempt  at  diapltjr.  It  is  a model  of  good 
English,  brief,  clear,  and  strong.  If  a school -l>oy  had  written  it, 
he  would  have  thought  it  a line  chance  for  using  big  words.  He 
would  have,  said,  “The  citizens  of  Boston  who  sacrificed  their 
liven,”  not  “ the  men  who  died”;  and  “preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,”  not  “kept  the  Union  whole”;  and  “erected,”  not 
“built.”  And  some  men  who  have  written  much  in  newspapers  ! 
and  books  would  have  made  the  same  mistake  of  choosing  long  1 
words  when'  short  ones  give  the  sense  as  well  or  better. 

A great,  preacher  once  said  that  he  made,  it  a rule  never  to  use  ( 
n word  of  three  or  two  syllables  when  a word  of  two  syllables  or  1 
one  syllable  would  convey  the  thought  ns  well ; and  the  rule  is 
a good  one.  In  reading  we  want  to  get  at-  the  sense  through  the  1 
words;  ami  the  less  power  the  mind  has  to  spend  on  the  words, 
the  more  it  has  left  for  the  thought  that  lies  behind  them. 
Here  the  simple  words  that  we  have  known  and  used  from  child- 
hood  are  the  ones  that  hinder  us  least.  We  see  through  them  at 
once,  and  the  thought  is  onrs  with  the  least  possible  labor. 

Those  who  urge  the  use  of  simple  English  often  lay  stress  on  i 
choosing  “ Saxon”  rather  than  “ Classical”  words,  and  it  is  well  to 
know  what  this  inruns. 

The  English  is  a mixed  language,  made  up  from  various  sources. 
Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  English  race,  and  the  maiu  facts  j 
are  these : 

Britain  was  first  peopled,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  men  of  the  I 
Celtic  (or  Keltic)  race,  of  which  the  native  Irish  am  types.  The 
names  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
laud  are  mostly  Celtic,  just  as  in  this  country  they  are  mostly 
Indian.  Ahont  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era  the  Homans 
conquered  Britain,  and  held  it  for  about  500  yean.  They  brought  : 
in  the  Latin  language;  but  few  traces  of  it  now  remain  except  ' 
in  the  names  of  certain  towns  and  cities.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple kept  their  old  Celtic  tongue.  Between  the  years  4&0  ami 
550  a. n.  Britain  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  German  tribes,  | 
chiefly  Angles  ami  Saxons.  It  now  bi'cume  .highland,  or  Eng-  j 
land;  and  the  language  became  what  is  called  .tnyfo-Saxon,  ex-  , 
cept  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  where  Celtic  is 
found  to  this  day.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Danes 
invaded  England,  and  ruled  it  for  u time,  but  they  caused  no 
great  change  in  the  language.  In  the  year  1006  the  Norman 
Conqncst  took  place,  and  William  the  Conqueror  became  King 
of  England.  Lirge  numbers  of  the  Norman  Freiich  came  with  • 
him,  and  French  became  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
nobility.  By  degrees  our  English  language  grew  out  of  the 
blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  common  people  nud  the 
Norman  French  of  their  new  rulers,  the  former  furnishing  most 
of  the  grammar , the  hitter  supplying  many  of  the  irorrfs.  Now 
the  French  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  English  thus  got  an 
important  Latin  or  “Classical”  element,  which  has  since  been 
increased  by  the  adding  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  wools,  eape-  , 
dally  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

The  two  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
us  of  the  English  people,  are  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  con- 
quests. To  the  former  it  owes  its  grammatical  frame-work,  or 
skeleton;  to  the  latter  much  of  its  vocabulary,  or  the  flesh  that  i 
fills  out  the  living  body. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  grammar  is  jnst  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  because  this  is  the  basin  of  it.  The  Anglo-Saxon 


had  many  more  iufieettons  (case-c tidings  of  nouns  ami  pronoun*, 
etc.)  than  the  French,  and  in  the  forming  of  English  most  of 
these  were  dropped,  prepositions  nud  auxiliaries  coming  to  be 
used  instead.  It  was  not  until  altout  A.D.  1550  that  the  lan- 
guage had  become  in  the  main  what  it  now  is.  Some  words 
have  since  been  lost,  ami  many  have  been  added,  hut  its  gram- 
mar baa  changed  very  little.  Our  version  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished in  Bill, shows  what  English  then  was  (and  had  been  for 
fifty  years  or  more),  ami  lias  done  much  to  keep  it  from  further 
change. 

As  a rule  the  most,  common  words — those  that  chiefly  make  up 
the  language  of  childhood  and  of  every-day  life — arc  Saxon  ; and 
very  many  of  them  are  words  of  one  syllable.  In  the  inscription 
above,  every  monosyllable  is  Saxon,  with  Boston,  grateful,  ami 
coming ; the  rest  are  French  or  Latiu.  In  the  case  of  pairs  of 
words  having  the  same  meaning,  one  is  likely  to  lie  Saxon,  this 
other  Classical.  Thus  happiness  is  Saxon,  f flinty  is  French  ; begin 
is  Saxon,  commence  is  French;  freedom  is  Snxou,  liberty  is  French, 
etc.  The  Saxon  is  often  to  be  preferred,  though  not  always ; 
but,  as  has  hreu  implied  above,  if  a short  and  simple  word  con- 
vi'vh  our  meaning,  we  should  never  put  it  aside  for  u longer  and 
less  familiar  one.  In  such  cases  the  chances  are  that  the  former 
is  Saxon,  and  the  latter  Classical.  Thus  above,  «(ircw«,  sacrificed, 
preserved,  integrity,  aud  erected  are  all  Classical. 


THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  C.  CARY. 

Chapter  III. 

^lTASHINGTON  spent  about  nine  months  with  the 
t ! army  around  Boston.  Several  times  lie  was  ready 
to  attack  the  British,  and  to  try  and  drive  them  from  the 
city ; hut  his  officers  were  afraid  the  army  was  not  strong 
enough.  So  Washington  had  to  wait  and  watch — he  had 
a good  deal  of  waiting  and  watching  to  do  all  through 
the  war,  for  that  matter.  At  last,  in  March.  1776.  the 
Americans  around  Boston  having  gradually  pushed  closer 
and  closer,  the  British  found  that  they  must  either  leave  or 
fight.  Their  General  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  fight, 
so  he  put  his  men  on  ships  and  sailed  away  to  Halifax.  Of 
course  the  Americans  were  greatly  rejoiced.  Washington 
got  much  praise,  and  deserved  it,  for  he  had  shown  great 
good  judgment  ami  skill  in  his  management  of  the  army. 

Washington  knew  that  the  British  would  soon  come 
hark,  and  thought  they  would  come  to  New  York.  So  he 
took  nearly  all  his  army,  and  marched  them  westward  to 
that  city. 

Early  in  July  the  British  came,  as  Washington  had 
expected,  and  made  their  camp  on  the  beautiful  hill- 
sides of  Staten  Island.  They  brought,  with  them  what 
they  called  propositions  for  peace.  These  were  simply 
offers  to  pardon  the  Americans  for  resisting  the  British 
tax  laws,  if  they  would  now  obey  them.  But  this  would 
only  have  left  things  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning ; it  came  too  late.  The  Americans  lmd  already 
made  up  their  minds  tliat  they  would  not  obey  the 
British  laws  which  taxed  them,  nor  any  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  but  that  in  the  future  they  would  make  their  own 
laws  in  such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  most  just.  This 
purpose  was  written  out  in  a long  paper  called  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  was  signed  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  by  the  members  of  Congress.  General  Wash- 
ington caused  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  lx*  rend 
to  his  soldiers.  “ Now,” he  said  to  them,  ‘‘the  peace  and 
safety  of  our  country  depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the 
success  of  our  arms.”  and  lie  appealed  to  “every  officer 
and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage.” 

The  year  1776  was  a very  gloomy  one.  All  efforts  to 
hold  New  York  failed.  A hard  battle  was  fought  around 
Brooklyn  (August  27),  and  the  Americans  were  badly 
beaten.  Washington  had  to  give  up  New  York,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  trying  to  keep  the  British  from  going  to 
Philadelphia.  Late  in  the  fall  he  got  across  the  Delaware 
River,  with  the  British  close  on  his  heels.  Soon  the  river 
tilled  with  ice,  as  the  cold  weather  came  on.  and  the  two 
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armies  lay  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other. 
The  American  troops  had  dwindled  away  until  then*  were 
only  about  three  thousand  of  them. 

Washington  resolved  that  something  must  be  done  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  country,  or  the  people  would  lose 
all  hope  of  resisting  the  British  with  success.  At  Trenton, 
on  the  opposite  side  from  his  own  army,  lay  a force  of 
Hessians,  who  were  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Brit- 
ain to  come  to  America  to  fight,  and  Washington  formed 
the  plan  of  capturing  them. 

On  Christmas-eve,  1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
2400  men.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold;  a pelting  hail- 
storm was  falling:  ice  in  great  blocks  was  running  down 
the  stream,  and  hindered  the  boats,  so  that  the  army  did 
not  get  across  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Theu 
the  soldiers  formed  in  ranks  in  the  darkness,  and  being 
divided  into  two  parties,  started  for  Trenton,  nine  miles 
below.  Washington  led  one  of  the  parties,  and  General 
Sullivan  the  other.  As  they  plodded  along  through  the 
hail  and  snow,  some  of  the  meu,  exhausted,  fell  by  the 
n tad-side,  and  of  these  two  froze  to  death  before  they 
could  be  rescued. 

As  the  men  under  Washington  reached  Trenton,  and 
began  to  capture  the  Hessiun  soldiers  sot  as  sentinels  to 
watch  the  road,  they  heard  firing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  and  knew  that  Sullivan’s  meu  had  come  up.  Then 
both  parties  rushed  swiftly  toward  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  with  very  little  bloodshed  a thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  This  was  a great  success  of  itself,  and  had  the 
effect  which  Washington  had  hoped  for:  it  gave  the 
whole  country  new  courage. 

Washington  then  start**!  back  toward  New  York,  and 
so  rapid  was  his  march  that  the  British  commander  be- 
came frightened  lest  the  Americans  should  retake  the 
city,  and  he  too  went  quickly  back,  and  gave  up  all 
thought  of  reaching  Philadelphia  that  year. 

[to  UK  COKTIXl'KD.] 


old  Colonel  had  nevertheless  won  his  men’s  hearts  com- 
pletely by  liis  reckless  courage  in  battle;  and  every  man 
in  the  regiment  would  gladly  have  risked  his  life  to  save 
that  of  **  the  old  growler,”  as  they  called  him. 

But  if  lie  were  not  with  them,  where  was  he  ? Outside 
the  battery  the  whole  ground  was  scourged  into  flying 
jets  of  dust  by  a storm  of  bullets  from  the  fight  that  was 
still  raging  on  the  left.  In  such  a cross  fire  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  living  could  escape,  and  if  he  had  fallen  there, 
there  was  hut  little  hope  for  him. 

“ I see  him !”  cried  a tall  grenadier.  “ He’s  lying  out 
yonder,  and  alive,  too,  for  I saw  him  wave  liis  hand  just 
now.  I’ll  have  him  here  in  live  minutes,  boys,  or  be  left 
there  lieside  him.” 

“ But  you  mustn't  disobey  orders.  Dubois,"  said  a young 
Captain  (now’  the  oldest  surviving  officer,  so  terrible  had 
l>eeii  the  havoc),  hoping  by  this  means  to  stop  the  reckless 
man  from  rushing  upon  certain  death.  “ Remember  what 
the  Colonel  told  you— that  even  if  he  were  left  among  the 
w’ounded,  no  one  must  go  out  to  pick  them  up.” 

“ I can’t  help  that,”  answered  the  soldier,  laying  down 
his  musket  and  tightening  the  straps  of  his  cross-belts. 
*' Captain,  report  Private  Dubois  for  insubordination  and 
breach  of  discipline.  I'm  going  out  to  bring  in  the  Col- 
onel.” 

And  he  stepj>ed  forth  unflinchingly  into  the  deadly 
space  beyond. 

They  saw  him  approach  the  spot  where  the  Colonel  lay ; 
they  saw  him  bend  over  the  fallen  man,  shielding  him 
from  the  shot  with  his  own  body.  Then  he  was  seen  to 
stagger  suddenly,  as  if  from  a blow ; but  the  next  moment 
he  had  the  Colonel  in  his  arms,  and  was  struggling  back 
over  the  shot-torn  ground,  through  the  dying  and  the 
dead/  Twice  he  stopped  short,  as  if  unable  to  go  farther: 
but  on  he  came  again,  and  had  just  laid  his  officer  gently 
down  inside  the  battery,  when,  with  his  comrades’  shout 
of  welcome  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  fell  fainting  to  the 
earth,  covered  with  blood. 


A DISOBEDIENT  SOLDIER. 

BY  DAVID  KEK. 

NOW,  lads,  there’s  the  battery;  remember  the  Em- 
peror himself  is  watching  you,  and  carry  it  in  true 
French  style.  The  moment  you  get  into  it.  make  your- 
selves fast  against  attack:  and  mind  that  any  man  who  i 
comes  out  again  to  pick  up  the  wounded,  even  though  I 
myself  should  be  among  them,  shall  be  tried  for  disobe- 
dience as  soon  as  the  tattle's  over.” 

Ho  spoke  Colonel  Lasulle  to  his  French  grenadiers  just 
before  the  final  charge  that  decided  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
Then  he  waved  his  sword,  ami  shouted,  “ Kn  avantT ’ 
Forward,  swept  the  grenadiers  like  a torrent,  with  the 
*hout  which  the  Austrians  opposed  to  them  already  knew 
to  their  cost.  Through  blinding  smoke  and  pelting  shot 
they  rushed  headlong  on,  with  mouths  parched,  faces 
burning,  and  teeth  set  like  a vise.  Ever  and  anon  a red 
flash  rent  the  murky  cloud  around  them,  and  the  cannon- 
shot  came  tearing  through  their  ranks,  mowing  them 
down  like  grass.  But  not  a man  flinched,  for  the  same 
thought  was  in  every  mind,  that  they  were  fighting  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  “Little  Corporal,”  as  they  affection- 
ately called  the  terrible  Napoleon. 

Suddenly  the  smoke  |»arted,  and  right  in  front  of  them  j 
appeared  the  dark  muzzles  of  cannon,  and  the  white  uni-  , 
forms  of  Austrian  soldiers.  One  last  shout,  which  rose  ( 
high  above  all  the  roar  of  the  tattle,  the  bayonets  went 
glittering  over  the  breastwork  like  the  spray  of  a break- 
ing wave,  and  the  battery  was  won. 

“ Where’s  the  Colonel  ?”  cried  a voice,  suddenly. 

There  was  no  answer  The  handful  of  men  that  re- 
mained of  the  doomed  band  looked  meaningly  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  spoke.  Strict  disciplinarian  as  he  was, 
seldom  passing  a day  without  punishing  some  one,  the  i 


By  the  next  morning  Colonel  Lasalle  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  amaze  the  whole  regiment  by  putting  un- 
der arrest  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  was  done,  the  Colonel  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
off  to  head-quarters  at  full  gallop.  In  about  an  hour  he 
was  seen  coming  tack  again,  side  by  side  with  a short, 
square-built  man  in  a gray  coat  and  cocked  liat,  at  sight 
of  whom  the  soldiers  burst  into  deafening  cheers,  for  he 
was  no  other  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

“Let  me  see  this  fellow,”  said  Napoleon,  sternly;  and 
two  grenadiers  led  forward  Pierre  Dubois,  so  weak  from 
his  wounds  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

“Ho,  fellow,  thou  hast  dared  to  disotay  orders,  hat” 
cried  the  Emperor,  in  his  harshest  tones. 

“I  have,  sire.  And  if  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I’d 
do  it.” 

“And  what  if  we  were  to  shoot  thee  for  insubordina- 
tion I” 

“My  life  is  your  Majesty’s,  now  as  always,”  answered 
the  grenadier,  boldly.  “And  if  I must  choose  between 
dying  myself  and  leaving  my  Colonel  to  die,  the  old  regi- 
ment can  tatter  spare  a common  fellow  like  me  than  a 
brave  officer  like  him.” 

A sudden  spasm  shook  the  old  Colonel’s  iron  face  as  he 
listened,  and  even  Napoleon  s stem  gray  eyes  softened  as 
few  men  had  ever  seen  them  soften  yet. 

“ Thou’rt  wrong  there,"  said  he,  “for  I would  not  give 
a ‘ common  fellow’  of  thy  sort  for  twenty  Colonels,  were 
every  one  of  them  as  good  as  my  old  Lasalle  here.  Take 
i this.  Serf/eant  Dubois” — and  he  fastened  his  own  cross  of 
j the  Ivegion  of  Honor  to  Pierre’s  breast.  “ I warrant  me 
thou’lt  be  a Colonel  thyself  one  of  these  days.” 

And  sure  enough,  live  years  later,  Pierre  Dubois  was 
not  only  a Colonel,  but  a General. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  CUCKOO  AND  THE  BOBOLINKS. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 

SPRING  had  come,  with  its  buds  and  blossoms,  warm 
bright  days  and  gentle  showers,  and  the  old  apple- 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  garden  was  putting  on  its  new  spring 
dress  of  green  leaves  and  tiny  pink  buds,  which  before 
long  would  open  into  sweet  blossoms,  and  still  later  turn 
into  ripe  golden  fruit,  when  p pair  of  Bobolinks  came  fly- 
ing through  the  garden  one  fine  morning  house-hunting, 
or  rather  looking  for  a nice  place  to  build  a nest  and  go 
to  housekeeping. 

“Here  is  a good  spot."  said  the  little  husband,  whose 
name  was  Robert,  perching  on  a limb  of  the  old.apple-troe 
and  poking  his  bill  into  a crotch  formed  by  a crooked 
branch. 

“So  it  is,”  said  Linny.  his  wife,  “for  the  leaves  will 
soon  be  out  and  hide  the  nest  from  sight;”  and  they  began 
to  chatter  so  fast  about  the  nice  home  they  would  have 
there,  that  it  sounded  like  nothing  but  “Bob-o-link.  bob-o- 
link,  spink,  spank,  spink.”  so  that  two  little  girls  who  were 
playing  with  their  dolls  under  the  tree  said.  “ What  a noise 
those  Bobolinks  make ! what  are  they  chattering  so  about  ?” 
Soon,  however,  they 
saw  the  little  birds  fly- 
ing back  and  forth,  buck 
and  forth,  with  bits  of  1 
hair  and  straw  in  their  1 1 
bills,  and  then  they  said 
to  one  another,  “ The 
Bobolinks  are  building  i 
a nest,”  and  they  hung 
pieces  of  cotton  and 
bunches  of  thread  on 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  j t 
tree,  and  watched  to  see 
Robert  carry  them  off 
to  weave  into  the  out- 
side of  the  nest,  while 


Linny  made  a soft  lining  of  hair  inside.  And  at  last  the 
little  home  was  finished,  and  three  pretty  eggs  laid  snugly 
inside:  when  one  day,  while  Robert  and  Linny  had  gone 
to  stretch  their  wings  by  a short  flight  around  the  garden, 
an  ugly  old  Cuckoo,  who  had  seen  the  BolK>links  flying 
in  and  out  of  the  tree,  came  and  laid  a big  egg  in  the 
nest:  for  Cuckoos  are  lazy  birds,  and  never  build  houses 
for  themselves,  but  steal  places  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  let 
somebody  else  take  care  of  their  children. 

Now  Robert  and  Linny  had  never  been  to  school,  and 
could  not  count;  so  when  they  came  back  they  did  not 
notice  that  there  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest  instead  of 
three,  and  Linny  settled  down  on  them,  quite  happy, 
while  Robert  sang  a merry  song  to  her.  all  about  birds 
and  flowers,  and  brought  her  nice  fat  worms  and  flies  to 
eat,  and  was  just  the  best  little  Bobolink  husband  in  the 
whole  garden. 

And  after  a while  a faint  “ peep-pepp"  was  heard,  the 
eggs  all  cracked,  and  out  came  four  little  blind  birdies, 
without  any  feathers,  and  ugly  enough,  you  would  have 
said,  but  their  papa  and  mamma  thought  them  lovely. 
One.  however,  was  as  large  as  the  other  three  put  togeth- 
er. and  took  up  so  much  room  that  Linny  said:  “Oh 
dear,  we  have  made  the  nest  too 
small ! When  the  children  grow 
larger,  some  will  be  crowded  out.*’ 
“That  is  strange."  said  Rol>crt. 
“ for  it  is  the  same  size  as  the  oth- 
er Bobolinks  have  built,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  room." 

“ Yes.  but  just  see  how  big  one 
of  the  babies  is,'*  said  Linny. 

Just  then  Robert  saw  the  Cuckoo 
on  a tree  near  by,  winking  one 
eye,  niul  laughing  until  her  sides 
shook,  und  exclaimed : “ I see  how 
it  is:  that  old  thief  of  a Cuckoo 
has  laid  an  egg  in  our  nest.  I 
will  throw  her  ugly  child  out.  and 
she  can  look  after  it  herself ;"  and 
lie  made  a dive  for  the  little 
Cuckoo,  but  Linny  caught  him 
by  his  tail-feathers,  saying: 

“No,  no;  ]M>or  little  fellow,  he 
will  die  if  you  throw  him  on  the 
ground.  Let  him  stay  until  he 
gets  too  big  for  the  nest.” 

So  the  Cuckoo  staid.  But  he 
was  a very  had  bird,  for  after  u 
while,  when  he  and  the  little 
Bobolinks  got  theireyes  open,  and 
had  nice  coatsof  feathers,  he  would 
peck  at  his  companions,  and  take 
away  all  the  best  bits  of  bread  and 
fattiest  worms  that  their  papa  and 
mamma  brought  them  home  for 
dinner,  and  was  so  cross  anti 
greedy  that  Robert  would  have 
pitched  him  out  on  the  grass  if 
Linny  had  not  begged  he  might 
stay  a little  longer,  and  tried  to 
make  him  behave  better. 

The  apple-tree  was  now  cover- 
ed with  pink  and  white  blossoms, 
which  grew  around  the  little  nest 
and  made  it  like  a bower.  And 
now  the  birdies  were  learning  to' 
fly,  and  could  go  to  the  outer 
branches  of  the  tree,  where  they 
sat  in  a row,  while  their  father 
taught  them  how  to  sing. 

“Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link,  spink, 
span  k.  spink. " sang  Robert . And 
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the  little  ones,  who 
could  not  speak  plain, 
all  repeated,  “Bob-o- 
link,  bob-o-link.  pink, 
pank,  pink" — all  except 
the  biggest  bird,  who 
would  only  say,  * ‘ Cuck- 
oo, cuckoo,'*  in  a harsh 
voice. 

At  last,  one  day,  Rob- 
ert said,  “Now,  chil- 
dren, you  are  old 
enough  to  leave  the 
tree,  and  to-day  you 
must  begin  to  go  a little 
way  into  the  garden." 

“Yes,*1  said  their 
mother,  * ’ but  take  care, 
and  never  sit  on  the 
ground,  for  there  is  a 
great  yellow  cat  who 
will  surely  eat  you  up.” 

“We  will  be  very 
careful,”  said  all  the 
little  Bobolinks. 

After  Billy.  Bobby, 
and  Jcuny,  as  well  as 
Cuckoo,  had  had  their 
feathers  brushed  nice 
and  smooth,  they  were 
sent  out  to  try  their 
wings;  but  the  Cuckoo 
was  stronger,  and  could 
fly  farther  than  the 
Bobolinks. 

Bobby  flew  over  to 
the  fence,  to  see  what 
was  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  lirst  tiling  he 
spied  was  the  yellow 
cat  creeping  slowly 
along,  and  she  fixed  her 
eyes  right  on  him.  He 
tried  to  fly  back,  but  just 
then  the  Cuckoo  came 
behind,  and  gave  him 
a push  which  sent 
him  fluttering  to  the 
ground,  right  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Pussie.  Poor 
Bobby  gave  himself  up 
for  lost ; but  as  the  cat 
was  about  to  spring  on 
him.  a gnat  dog  came 
bounding  across  the 
yard,  which  sent  the 
cat  scampering  off  in  a 
hurry,  ami  saved  Bob- 
by, who  liastcned  home  as  fast  as  his  little  wings  could 
carry  hiui. 

•‘Pshaw!"  said  the  Cuckoo;  “ I thought  there  would  Is* 
one  out  of  the  nest.  But  then*  is  the  cat  under  a bush, 
and  Jenny  is  tilting  on  a twig  just  above,  without  seeing 
her.”  So  the  naughty  binl  flew  to  the  rose-bush,  and  said. 
“Jenny,  you  look  as  if  you  were  having  a nice  time.” 

“ I am,”  said  Jenny;  “but  don't  come  on  this  twig,  it 
won’t  hold  you.” 

“Oh  yes,  it  will,” said  Cuckoo,  leaning  on  the  slender 
spray,  which  broke,  and  fell  with  Jenny,  who  was  too 
frightened  to  tty:  and  quick  as  lightning  the  cat  seized 
and  carried  her  otT  in  her  mouth. 

“Ha,  lm,  ha,"  laughed  Cuckoo;  “there  will  be  room 
in  the  nest  now.”  But  at  that  moment  the  two  little  girls 


Foo  Carso  was  a mariner  Ih>M, 

Who  *ail»tl  away  m a junk. 

With  victuals  ami  drink  in  tin*  hold, 
And  dn|Htnes«‘  fans  in  his  trunk; 
And  hi*  »hip  one  day, 

When  fur  away, 

Hun  aground  with  a terrible  tutik. 


He  ceased  his  melodious  ditty 
About  poor  llobiiipon  Crusoe, 

And  solemnly  said,  “What  a pity!” 

And,  “How  in  the  world  could  *he*do  m)?” 
Hut,  saying  no  more. 

He  made  for  the  shore. 

And  was  happy  to  gel  then? — it  blew  so. 


A foot  print  of  wonderful  size 

Fist  t'liung  mm#ii  espied  in  the  sand; 
And  scarcely  believing  Ids  eyes — 

Fur  it  closely  resembled  u hand— 
lie  Niid,  "Can  it  be 
That  the  savage  Fee  (ice 
Is  the  race  that  inhabits  this  land?” 


Soon  the  dreaded  Fee  (Ice  man  espied  In1; 

So  he  built  him  u hut  far  uwuy, 

And  lie  said,  “With  my  rabbit*  beside  me 
I shall  have  an  agreeable  stay.” 

It  was  really  too  sad. 

No  mail  Friday  lie  had. 

For  n ship  took  him  off  the  next  ilnv. 


cante  out  of  the  house,  saw  the  cat  with  the  bird,  and 
made  her  drop  Jenny  on  the  grass.  She  was  not  much 
hurt,  and  they  carried  her  gently  back  to  the  apple-tree, 
and  gave  her  to  her  pu|>a  ami  mumtua.  The  Cuckoo  then 
went  to  look  for  Billy : hut  as  he  was  (Missing  the  flower  gar- 
den he  sawu  juicy  white  angle- worm  lying  in  a bed  of  vio- 
lets. and  feeling  hungry,  stopped  to  take  a little  lunch. 

The  worm  was  very  nice,  and  Cuckoo  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  when,  just  as  he  was  swallowing  the  last  morsel, 
the  cat  came  stealing  softly  from  under  a wood-pile,  and 
thinking  if  birds  could  lunch  on  worms,  she  could  lunch 
on  birds,  pounced  u|k»ii  Cuckoo,  and  carried  him  off;  and 
nothing  more  was  ever  scon  of  him,  except  a few  feathers 
scattered  near  the  door  of  the  wood-shed.  These  Billy 
saw,  and  went  home  to  tell  the  sad  story. 
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UtMltt,  X«*  Y»l>. 

I am  n Utile  hoy,  am)  1 taka  Yovno  P**«i*i.*,  which 
I like  very  imidi.  I on>*»y  reading  lb«  child  fen'* 
)<itt<-n*,  and  I wont  to  tell  you  about  my  squirrel 
that  1 caught  the  Xflth  ot  March,  while  hunting  with 
one  of  my  playmate*.  llii»  d«ig  chased  It  Into  a hol- 
low stump,  lie  put  l)i«  hut  on  top  of  the  stump, 
ami  we  built  n little  tire  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
smoke  drove  the  squirrel  Into  the  hat.  I card  it  l It 
hofnc.anld  a few  days  ago  I found  In  the  cage  Hire 
little  baby  squirrels.  One  of  them  died,  but  I hope 
tl*c  rest  will  live.  1 think  they  will,  for  their  moth- 
er tnkro  good  care  of  them.  I teed  Iter  with  all 
kinds  of  out*,  and  she  la  getting  very  tame. 

Ai.tKci*  11.  n. 


t.oni«,  Uwmuii. 

I think  tlvat  Yopwo  P*nri.K  5*  a very  nice  i«jwr. 
I am  making  a collection  of  birds'  eggs,  shells, 
stones,  ami  other  curkwltlra.  Papa  made  me  a 
hfrUtdsy  prraeiil  of  sonte  miuerals,  nicely  labelled. 
I aaw  some  willow  “ pnssliW  nn  March  11.  Now 
we  have  robins,  bluebirds,  blackbirds,  and  many 
other  birds  singing.  ""  have  a great  deal  of  fun 
with  " Misfit*,"  given  In  Yome  Pirn*  No.  UL 

Jnsst*  L B. 


lHtan,Kn  Voaa. 

1 have  been  very  sick,  and  can  not  go  to  school, 
so  1 will  write  you  about  tny  turtles-  J brought 
them  from  Kisknlntn  last  summer.  There  were  five, 
Iml  the  smallest  one  died.  The  largest  was  two 
Incites  long,  and  the  smallest  one  only  an  inch  and 
a quarter.  They  arc  in  the  cellar.  In  a tub  iialf  Ailed 
with  mnd  and  water,  in  which  they  buried  them- 
selves  last  full.  I am  anxious  to  sec  If  they  will 
come  out  again  this  spring.  I fed  them  on  flies  amt 
earth-worm*,  and  they  Iwame  wry  tame.  I am  go- 
ing to  take  them  back  to  tliclr  native  plan?  tula 
summer,  and  let  them  go.  Ei>t>n  W, 


Cium,  Snnw  Wk.m,  EnU». 

1 rend  II  abcxx's  Wiuu  and  Yoem  Paort.1  In  a 
sulMKriptlon  rrudJug-room  »ppo«ii<*  mv  hotUMt,  and 
some  time  ago  I saw  an  Invitation  to  English  boys 
to  write,  which  Invitation  1 beg  to  nrcept.  Yon  In- 
vited correspondent*  to  write  iihout  their  pels.  I 
have  a paroquet.  H was  brought  me  by  n captain. 
It  was  captured  in  India.  It  can  not  qiiltv  talk,  but 
1 often  think  it  tries  to.  It  imitate  my  whistle 
very  well.  Its  usual  note  Is  A sort  of  chirping  whistle. 
It  always  knows  when  inral-tiui'-«  arc,  and  cries  out 
until  it  tins  n share.  Alsiul  leu  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing It  become*  very  talkative  In  Its  own  language, 
ami  1 m«wcr  it,  L.kwih  G.  U. 


their  appearance.  Pewits  are  building  their  nests. 
Brother  Is?  Verne  get*  Yucmn  Pkoci.r,  and  we  have 
all  the  n it m tiers  published.  We  ail  like  It  very  much. 
I like  the  articles  on  natural  history  host,  and  a*  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  animal*  described,  it  mal  es  |i 
more  interesting  to  me.  Wnmm  K. 


1 «ni  very  fond  of  reading ; uud  when  I go  to  my 
father's  office  every  Wodocsosv  evening  to  get  Yorvu 
Pkovlk,  the  first  thing  1 look  st  Is  the  Pust-ofllcc 
llcpnrtmmL  Nearly  nil  of  your  correspondent*  have 
| pets.  I have  a dear  little  dog  named  Sjiort,  lie  in 
very  playful  and  mischievous,  and  It?  exceedingly 
fond  ul  tatty  and  pea-nuts.  Essv  M. 

Awm  Cuir.CiLiisiiii. 

We  like  Yopwo  Picort.*  ever  so  much.  Mamma 
reads  ns  the  stories,  I read  the  letters,  uni!  try  to 
find  out  the  puttie*.  I htvo  a pot  d<ur  named  Hover, 
lie  play*  hhle-and-scwk  with  me;  uud  he  will  eat 
rnrn  like  n do g I road  About  In  the  Post-office  of 
No.  18.  My  little  sister  haa  n pi*  hen  named  Ta lisle, 

■ and  a boy  who  lives  next  door  has  two  guinea-pigs. 

Wtun  II.  C, 

Wilmiri m>»,  Till  twin. 

, I wna  nine  years  old  la*t  October.  Papa  subscribed 
for  Yot'ttO  Pxori.it  for  mr  New-Year's  gitt  for  ls8o,  | 
and  I like  It  so  much  l The  putties  are  very  Inter- 
est lug,  and  make  many  a pleasant  evening  for  ns  ! 
children.  I think  the  story  ot  " A Bov's  First  Voy-  : 
agt?”  I*  grand.  1 have  had  two  pels  this  winter — a ) 
beautiful  English  rabbit  and  ii  very  handsome  kitty. 

! Kitty  can  open  any  of  tbe  doors  in  the  house  that 
bos  a latch,  and  walk  In  as  indtqicndmt  as  you 
pica**?.  Bunny  was  very  jnlvDl  of  her.  and  would 
chase  her  and  tense  her  so  that  I gave  him  In  Cousin 
1 Ucorgie,  for  kitty  had  the  oldest  right.  Now  she  ho* 
i three  ot  the  fattest  little  baby  kittens  you  ever  saw. 

When  they  begin  tn  run  around,  they  will  make  bus 
' of  tutor!  for  ua.  Old  kitty  has  to  give  them  several  | 
boxings  a day  with  her  paw.  Htimmix  11-  C. 


1 am  eight  years  old.  My  sister  Fannie  and  I have  j 
' a pet  cat.  NVe  were  all  at  tea  one  evening,  when  we  J 
, heard  the  piano  in  the  oilier  room.  We  run  in  them, 
and  kitty  waa  sitting  od  the  stool  playing  her  best 
' piece.  Jmik  V.  W. 

I am  a little  girl  eleven  year*  old.  I have  n cat 
natural  P. T.  Barnum,  lie  always  know*  when  the 
1 ntcat-mau  comes.  Even  If  tin  ts  asleep,  lie  will  wake  ! 
! oi>,  nud  begin  to  cry  until  he  g»t*  n piece  of  meat. 

1 lie  is  a very  handsome  Maltese.  I call  him  P.  T. 


kiMtswoo*  PLjorrano*.  Loctw***.  | 
| I Ain  a little  girl  eight  ycura  old.  and  1 live  mi  the 
bank*  of  the  Mississippi  River.  My  mamma  takes 
Yor.'x.  I'roh.n  for  me.  1 ride  a pony  to  school  every 
day,  I wanted  to  lell  you  about  my  p«  ts,  and  my 
dolls  too,  hut  1 must  not  make  my  flr»t  letter  loo 
lung.  I ,i77ir  t'.  M. 


1 am  a little  girl  seven  ) ears  old.  1 go  to  n lovely 
place  on  tbe  sra-short*  In  summer.  L'rabhittg  Is  the 
nest  fun  you  cun  have  there.  It  is  1***1  to  go  on  n 
rainy  rlay.  You  take  a cnlsiid,  which  I*  a long 
pule  with  on  iron  ring  at  one  euti,  And  a not  drop- 
ping from  it.  Another  person  takes  n line  with 
some  meat  on  it,  and  lets  it  down  Into  the  water. 
When  the  crab  conic*  to  cut,  yon  catch  it  with  the 
net.  I went  rrabbiug  with  my  nurse  oue  day.  and 
we  caught  a peach-basketful  of  crabs.  N.  P, 


I want  to  tell  you  atiout  some  Punch-and-Judy 
figures  1 made  myself,  1 give  a Panch-aod-Judy 
show  every  Saturday,  and  I make  from  five  to  ten 
cent*  each  time.  The  boy*  tease  me  to  play  it  nil 
the  time.  I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  I can  piny 
Punch  and  Judy  very  well.  WOM  O.  II. 


Hint  K>ai>,  l'iw«imm. 

I was  very  much  Interested  in  Uertmds  llalcii's 
letter  in  No.  17,  because  her  name  I*  the  sans?  a*  mr 
own.  I have  a little  brother,  who  asks  every  day  il 
that  is  not  the  day  for  You  so  IVnri.n  to  come.  At 
grand  mil's,  where  I am  visiting,  theru  are  two  cats, 
named  Nancy  and  John,  and  my  mint  ha*  an  Esqui- 
maux dog  tnnt  is  very  large  uud  handsome.  Ue 
slee|w  under  tny  Iwsl  every  night.  I wish  sonic  little 
girl  would  please  tHl  me  how  1 can  tame  birds. 

P.viaia  Daloii, 

1 thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  a letter  from 
Tallalioma, Teun rssee ; and  I want  to  tell  you  ttiut 
Yocso  Pi'oei.r  la  a very  welcome  visitor  at  nur  linns**. 
The  story  “Across  the  Ocean”  is  just  splendid. 
Spring  1*  liere.  Peach-tree*  were  in  bloom  before 
Dte  middle!  of  March,  and  now  we  have  a great  many 
flutters..  Komar  II.  I). 

»*<ttissrt.s  Mm,  Muwt-ai,  3/orrk  a*.  j — o. 

I heard  a Whip-poor-will  this  morning  for  the  first 
Hrue  tills  year,  nud  would  tie  very  glad  It  others  would 
inform  me  it  they  have  heard  Ihc  bird  this  spring.  I 
brant  a cat-bird  trilling  I**  notes  about  a week  ago, 
and  bluebirds,  martin*,  and  other  bird*  have  made 


The  two  following  com inuuicntious  wen?  writ- 
ten in  big  capitals : 

!*■«  Toes  Citr. 

There  w as  a little  girl  who  had  fourdnlla.  One  of 
them  was  French ; the  other  throe  wen*  wax.  There 
was  a parrot  in  the  house  wliere  the  little  girl  lived. 
Thin  little  girl  had  a nurse  she  loved  very  much. 
The  little  gil  l had  a brother  whose  name  was  Harry. 
He  had  n little  boat  that  went  by  strain.  lb*  soiled 
it  in  Uie  Iwib-tub.  B*w*ir.  Ilvna. 


Kn»mv.  Nlsa-  V«ao. 

I hare  two  canary-birds,  but  one  of  them  will  not 
sing.  I hod  two  pretty  little  guinea-pigs,  but  a big 
dog  killed  one  of  them,  and  nlc  It  np.  I urn  glad 
when  the  newsman  brings  You  an  I’tni'i.t  Mamma 
roads  all  the  stories  to  me.  Ninmk  H*vrs- 


st.  torts,  Mworai.  ! 

1 1 am  eight  years  old.  I am  sick  now  with  the 

| measles,  and  mamma  has  read  all  1h«  stories  in  the 
last  Yocso  Prori.it  to  me.  1 wish  the  next  one 
would  come.  I have  a little  dog  named  Frolic.  Ue 
will  sit  up,  and  turn  over,  and  speak  for  something 
to  rat.  Nan  Bis  lint*. 


ai-tiis,  MwairSt  am*.  j 

My  name  i*  “ Won  Tot.”  Mr  papa  writra  ilila  let- 
ter for  tin*.  Hy-and-hy  I will  write  myself.  I have 
shells,  and  ocean  nioasra, and  stufled  birds  that  don't 
sing,  and  a big  owt,  and  some  alligators,  and — oh  ! I 
I don't  know  lots  of  things.  1 wish  some  liillt? 
boy  or  girl  would  send  me  sonto  pressed  flowers  and 
gr n secs,  and  some  pretty  stones  slid  leaves.  'Hum  I 
will  wild  them  some  of  my  pretfv  things.  I will  put 
them  in  a tin  case,  and  papa  wfll  send  them  in  the 
P*M POfllc C.  “Wait  Tot”  Bavin vxn, 

‘2ST  Washington  Street  (Room  IB),  Boston. 


I see  the  rhihlrrti  telling  about  their  net*.  I have  A 
111 il<' dot*  ihnt  can  turn  somersaults,  fli*  stmts dcwirs 
when  yon  tell  him  to.  and  give*  you  Id*  paw  It  you 
ask  him  In  French.  II**  la  a black  and  tan.  Then  I 
have  a net  kitten,  and  1 tie  a blue  ribbon  round  It* 
neck.  It  jumps  through  tny  arms : hut  it  is  too  fund 


of  staying  out  all  night  on  the  fence*.  I have  twveo- 
t«*en  dolls.  The  larjfest  is  a Japanese*  baby,  and  Is  as 
large  us  a live  one.  Another  doll  I*  nine  year*  old, 
and  is  name*)  fthawnee.  I have  a very  largo  l»by- 
liouse.  I wrote  to  Mum  It?  Jones,  and  sent  her  Mime 
flower  seeds  tn  exchange.  Will  some  other  little 
girl  exchange  so  mu  with  me? 

Orssia  Shaw, 

<38  Urand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New?  York. 


I live  In  Springwclls,  Delimit-  Michigan.  I hare  a 
little  dog  n turn'd  Pliatior.  He  la  not  at*  hig  as  u rab- 
bit. Je  parle  Kranrais  autwi  him  quo  I'Anglai*. 

Naujxi.  Kurvsil 

If  “Oencrievp*'  will  wait  until  summer,  I will  be 
very  glad  to  exchange  some  of  onr  jmwsed  flowers 
tor  here.  Hnmik  Bxawrv, 

142  Lake  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


If  “ Genevieve,"’  of  Galt,  California,  will  send  me 
her  address,  1 will  be  pleased  to  exchange*  s]»eelmens 
of  pressed  ftowors  with  her.  Loir  I**>«raa, 

Cony,  Erie  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


Miss  Rosen baum,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
wishwi  for  “ OeneTieve's”  address,  for  tho  pur- 
p*jf»C  of  exchanging  pressed  Sowers  with  her. 

If  “ Genevieve”  will  send  me  her  addraw,  I will 
send  her  a bouquet  when  our  flower*  bloom. 

Maooix  E.  nxianoarr. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

April  K 1H»- 

I am  a little  girl  eleven  year*  old.  I was  ont  in  the 
woods  to-day,  uud  1 found  litis  little  hepntica  whicli 
I send  you.  Although  I live  farther  north  than  mauy 
of  the  children,  I have  found  a spring  flower  ns  early 
us  tnosl  of  them.  If  that  htlle  girl  minted  Ge«H»- 
vim,  In  California,  will  rend  me  her  addre**,  I will 
1m?  very  glari  to  exchange  pressed  flowers  with  her. 

Jkosik  Kn.nnas, 

Petnsltey,  Michigan. 

Dmorr,  XraiMit. 

I thought  I would  Idl  ynu  ab*»ut  onr  goat  Minnie. 
SIm?  Is  one  year  ami  a half  old,  and  la  pur*?  white.  In 
the  winter  we  bitch  her  to  a little  sleigh,  and  she 
pull*  its  nil  around.  Slit? m neon  the  curlustune  very 
fast,  and  driew  not  fall  off,  ami  what  we  think  very 
strange  is  that  site  will  come  to  no  out*  but  m*?.  Hbe 
plays  cr**w-tng  with  us,  and  when  she  Is  *•  It,”  no  one 
can  r*g  tier  bark.  Will  yon  please  tell  tut*  In  what 
month  the  crow  bolide  its  nest  ? Jusxmt  E.  G. 

The  crow  makes  its  nest  at  the  beginning  of 
warm  went  her.  In  Ktiglnnd  it  ta  often  at  work 
c olUvting  sticks  by  the  tirat  of  April,  but  ill  tliia* 
country,  «flpedflllj  in  the  northern  ]x>rtion.  it 
rarely  Ix-gina  its  Intrors  before  the  last  of  May. 
Its  nrst  is  in  the  top  of  very  high  trees,  nmi 
when  viewed  from  1k?Iow  reaentblcfl  a siia]M*l**ss 
bundle  of  sticks,  hut  the  inner  ne*u,  whicli  is 
made  of  liuir  and  wool,  is  n beautifully  smooth 
and  soft  resting-place  for  the  five  (green,  sjwtted 
cjlgs.  Young  crows  are?  very  ugly  and  awk- 
ward, and  make  a singular  noise  like  a cry,  lmt 
they  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  make  very  af- 
fectionate although  mischievous  pets. 


W.  M,  f 'll  am  an. — " Zut  tnoN,  MM  ayapo,"  the 
refrain  of  liynm’s  poem  to  the  **  Maid  of  Ath- 
ena,” means  **  My  life,  1 love  you.” 


Efunurr  K. — The  letter  you  inquire  about  id 
genuine,  as  are  all  the  others  we  print. 

Mabxl  f i.  II. — You  will  find  the  recipe  of  a 
pot-pourri  in  tlie  Razab  for  February  2,  1878. 

Emma  S.  and  Lymam  C.— A pretty  ornament- 
al cover  for  Yofso  People  « ill  be  ready  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  volume. 


Lilt  B. — If  vour  i*oor  *arvarj  allows  you  to 
lutndle  it,  you  can  hold  it  for  a moment  in  tepid 
water,  which  will  refresh  it  very  much. 

T like  to  draw  the  “VVigglra”  in  T*w***  Paorc*. 
W*?  hav.*  a lltll*?  black  ponv.und  wc  evil  lihu  “Ntg." 
When  he  Is  hnngrt*.  In*  pjiws  with  Id*  f*»*it.  I mi 
twelve  vran*  okl.  Will  you  |ilea*<?  I**JI  in**  wiiat  fid- 
dl*'*l*«-sW  is  in  Freuch  7 Nai.t.ta  M.  O. 

Th  ere  is  no  French  translation  of  that  word, 
If  a Frenchman  wished  to  express  the  same 
idea,  he  would  prolwbly  »hmg  his  shoulders 
and  say,  “ Bah !" 
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Favor*  an.-  ackiiowlmfgrd  (nun  Chortle  Mark  ward. 
Bl-kjwp  II.  S,,  Jolitmiv  8.,  K,  V.  L.,  Perley  B.  T.t  R. 
UrarT,  Chari?1*  W.  L.,  Janie#  IL  KL,  Marion  King. 
IhuMe  Lungnceker,  T.  Horton,  Louriua  t’.,  Gwr*« 
Paul,  T.  II.  V.  T..  Willie,  Torn  W.  8.,  Mix*  K.  P., 
Carrie  Kauclif  atut,  Ida  King.  Willie  Orcutl.  M.  L.  Cor- 
nell, Minnie  II.,  Elvira  I).  II..  Kiln  F.  Mom*,  Carrie 
II.  ami  Olive  R-,  Carrie  Pout-,  E.  M.  Roaeuberg,  Louie, 
Edith  W. 

Correct  answer#  to  poxxle#  are  received  from  Frank 
MacDavilt,  LonIm  Gates,  WlllUm  H..T.  K.  Durham, 
II.  F.  Phillip*,  Emma  L.  C.,  W.  G.  Warner,  Willie  IL 
Lash?,  *‘Toul  on  rin,*  Jihid  liighrain,  Jim..  Mary 
Kingabury,  Jennie,  George  Fisher,  Reel  staid  F., 
" Hope,"  Lloyd  Clark,  Marion  Norcro**,  Roeie  Mac- 
donald, Marie  M.t  Jennie  Yatman,  Mary  HaiKlol, 
Emma  Schaffer,  Katie  Gould,  Emily  Theberath,  L 
Maliler,  Con  Fro*t,  W.  Kenney.  Lbexie  Ch«|tniau. 
Nellie  W.  and  bhnlle  J.  B.  Whitlock,  William  and 
Mary  TMdy,  W.  S.  Naldrrtt,  J.  IL  Glen,  E.  A.  Ciwh- 
ing,  Gertrude  IL 


PITZZLES  FROM  YOUNQ  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 
an  ion  a. 

My  drat  la  In  ran,  hut  not  In  walk. 

My  flccnnd  h in  about,  bat  not  in  talk. 

My  thin!  In  In  bant,  but  not  In  huase. 

My  fourth  la  In  pheasant,  and  afc*o  In  grouse. 

My  fifth  la  In  April,  Itut  not  in  May. 

My  sixth  is  In  night,  but  not  in  day. 

My  seventh  la  hi  bad,  but  not  in  flower. 

My  eight  It  la  in  rain,  and  alao  In  shower. 

Mr  ninth  is  in  flub?,  bnt  not  in  fife. 

My  tenth  la  in  cousin,  but  not  In  wife. 

My  eleventh  is  in  circle,  bnt  not  in  ring. 

My  whole  wan  the  name  of  a Scottish  king. 


No.* 

ltl>  I*  LB. 

What  familiar  motto  is  com  posed  of  four  FTs,  three 
M>,  two  R's,  and  one  B ? C.  L.  S. 


No.  K. 

ML'MRKlOaL  • <MRM>R. 

1 am  composed  of  14  letter*. 

My  18, 14, 12,  10  Is  seen  at  night. 

My  fi.  11.  S I*  a re» ting- pla re. 

My  10, 18, 14  1*  a trouolewome  animal 
My  3,  18.  I,*,  a 1*  a title. 

My  3,  A,  4,  ft,  T la  a wool  often  applied  to  the  sea. 
My  w hole  is  a sweet  name  for  a bird.  Kbhrcuv. 


Nil  4. 

aitOMwotn. 

Acroew— A tree ; adjacent ; n peculiar  pace ; n hoy's 
name.  Down  — In  pint ; u prepoftltloii ; a stiure;  a 
title ; a species  of  aecr ; a preposition ; in  pint. 

Itir  Vam  W imu.k. 


No.  ft. 

ANAOBaMR. 

rrhc  letter*  contained  in  each  of  these  sentence*.  If 
correctly  arranged,  »p?*ll  one  wool.] 

I.  Pin  a poor  list.  2.  There  #t  ant.  8.  Trust  In 
coin.  4.  Pear  root.  6.  Rome's  gate.  ft.  Go,  let  a 
cat  ran.  C.  P.  T. 


No.  ft. 
a w 1 a a a. 
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PISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATAIjOGUK  frkk. 

j R.  8IHF80N,  I 32  Nawan  Strorl,  N.  T. 


Mv  first  l»  In  fame,  but  not  in  glory. 

My  second  is  in  He,  but  unt  In  story. 

My  third  Is  In  aged,  but  not  In  old. 

*>  fourth  is  In  heat,  lint  not  in  cold. 

My  flftb  is  in  bov,  but  not  In  child. 

My  akxth  Is  in  rampant,  hut  nt»t  in  wild. 

My  sev?-nlh  Is  In  sane,  hut  not  in  fool. 

My  whole  I*  much  studied  in  college  ami  school. 

N.  I-  C, 


ANSWERS  TO  FI  ZZLES  IN  NO.  28. 


No.  |. 
No.  * 


No.  3. 


No.  L 


No  fi. 


Sapphire. 
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II 

y o r 
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USE 


A mam  N 
Atlaitia.  Trenton. 
Christopher  Crdombns. 


The  Child's  Bw»k  of  Nature,  for  the  Use*  of 
Families  and  Schools  : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  iu 
the  Ohwrration  of  Suture.  In  Three  Farts. 
Fart  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  lly  Worthing- 
ton Hookkr,  M.I).  Illustrated,  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  #1  81 ; or,  st^tamlely,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  B8  cents;  Part  II.,  ftfi  cents;  Part 
III.,  6ti  cents, 

A beautiful  and  nsefnl  work.  It  presents  n general 
survey  of  tlic  kingdom  of  nature  In  a manner  ndaptod 
to  attract  (he  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  atone 
time  to  fumbdi  him  with  aernnttr  a?ul  important 
ach-ntlflc  iiitorniaiioH.  While  the  work  L well 
suited  os  a rlaso-lMNik  for  schools,  its  fresh  aim! 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  it  a grout  luvorile 
tor  family  reading. 

The  Three  Parts  of  this  book  can  tie  had  in  seiv 
arate  volumes  by  those  who  desire  it.  Till*  will  oe 
advisable  when  the  bonk  Is  to  h«  used  In  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  schools. 


No.  0. 


N A I L K 
ANSI  K 
INMAN 

L I AID 

SENSE 
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Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night*;  or.  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Trans- 
, lated  and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  hy  E.  W.  LaN*. 
ih.ni  IlliiPtrations  by  Harvey.  2 rola.,  12mo, 
Cloib,  f H 6o. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventure#  of 
Robinson  Cni!»oe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Danikl  Drr>K.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  1 2tno,  Cloth,  1 1 50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Rohinaon ; or,  Adven- 
ture# of  n Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
Tolu.,  18nio,  Cloth,  ipl  50. 

^ The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued : 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vola., 
ldmo.  Cloth,  $1  60, 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
1 Thomas  DaV.  Half  Bound,  76  cents. 
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The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  AnimalB. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

Witli  Eighty  Illustration#,  from  Design*  by 
Stkinle,  OvEBiikra,  Ykit,  Stusork,  Ac, 

The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 

C-ontaining  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fable-, 
With  Sixty  Illustration;*  by  Uaruison'  Wkii:. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustration*  by  W.  Hartky. 
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SOLUTION  OF  TIIE 
BOSSY  PUZZLE. 

THE  Bossy  I’uzzle  given  in 
No.  23  of  Young  People 
is  solved  by  relieving  the  Bos- 
sy of  her  distignriug  black 
patches,  and  arranging  them 
us  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 shows  the 
rustic  group  that  the  artist 


Fig.  l. 


Fig.  *. 


had  in  his  mind  when  he  invented  the  puzzle.  The  only  cor- 
rect solution  to  this  puzzle  that  we  have  received  was  sent  iu 
by  Eddie  8.  Hequembourg. 


OPTICAL  TESTS. 


f’lMiE  eye  is  an  organ  which  is  very  easily  deceived,  aud  needs 
JL  constant  training  to  enable  it  to  judge  correctly  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  olijectM  of  different  forms.  Most  of  onr  read- 
ers are  probably  familiar  with  the  optical  test  of  guessing  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  stove-pipe  hat  by  measuring  off  the  sup- 
posed height  on  the  wall  of  a 
room.  Those  w ho  have  not  heard 
of  it  will  liud  it  interesting  to 
try  the  experiment.  Take  a 
stick,  or  walkiug-  cuuc,  aud 
measure  off  on  the  wall  of  u 
room  a height  to  which  you  sup- 
|kmo  n stove-pipe  hat  would 
reach  if  pluccd  on  the  tloor  im- 
mediately underneath,  as  repre- 
sented iu  Fig.  1.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  poiut  selected 
will  lie  a great  deal  too  high. 

Another  point  iu  which  the 
proportions  of  a hat  are  very 
deceptive  is  this:  The  diame- 
ter, or  distance  across  the  crow  n, 
of  a silk  hat  is  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  hat 
from  the  brim.  Most  people  will 
lie  very  positive  tbufc  just  the  reverse  is  tbe  case.  Wo  have  all 
beard  that,  a horse's  head  is  as  long  as  a Hour  barrel,  ami  felt 
very  much  inclined  not  to  believe  it,  though  such  is  the  fact. 

There  is  also  an 
optical  test  which 
is  little  known,  aud 
far  more  surpris- 
ing: Take  three 

tumblers  of  tbe 
saiuu  size,  and  place 
them  iu  a row  ou 
the  table,  us  repre- 
Ftir.lt  seated  iu  Fig.  2; 


then  withdraw  the  middle  tumbler,  aud  request  any  one  pres- 
ent to  place  it  at  such  a distance  on  the  table  from  the  other 
two  tumblers  — as  represented  in  Fig.  3 — that  the  measure- 
ments from  C to  D and  from  K to  F shall  be  the  sumo  as 
from  A to  B.  This  teat 
will  prove  very  amusing 
at  any  small  gathering. 

Each  person  in  turn  tries 
his  hand ; the  distance 
he  guesses  is  marked  off 
on  the  table.  Then  the 
real  distance  is  measured 
off,  uud  the  tumbler  put 
iu  its  right  place,  when 
it  will  probably  be  found 
that  every  one  lias  fall- 
en fur  short  of  tbe  right 
measurement.  In  Fig.  3 
we  have  only  represent* 
cd  the  relative  positions 
of  the  tumblers;  the  cor-  -A| 
rect  distance  is  not  giv- 
en. Try  it  before  you 

measure.  Fig.  3. 


AUNT  FLORA. 

A BROKEN  RHYME. 

Aunt  Flora  was  a precious 

Her  sympathies  were  ever 

Her  cranberry  pies  were  always 

Aunt  Flora. 

Her  homespun  dress  was  neat  uud 

Her  favorite  conversation 

Kept  her  employed  like  Solomon’s 

Aunt  Flora. 

I do  not  think  she  had  a 

But  everything  she  did  was 

How  much  I’ve  felt  her  blessed 

Aunt  Flora. 

Her  heart  was  sweet  aud  warm  as 

And  yon  would  know*  from  any 

Among  the  wise  she  was  not 

Aunt  Flora. 


A BOY’S  POCKETS. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  nothing  more  In  your 


S«'iiooi  -*  ahtec. 

Pockets  T"  ..  „ , 

ltor.  “ I’ve  got  s Hole  in  mv  \«*t  Pocket.  Sir. 
SeuoMeXAtTiui  (tteruly).  Take  your  scut,  Sir." 
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ROB’S  NAVY. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

riMIE  tide  was  just  out  on  the  Staten  Island  shore,  and 
1 the  water  in  the  little  cove  below  Mr.  Drake’s  resi- 
dence was  as  smooth  as  u pan  of  milk  with  the  cream  on. 

Nothing:  in  the  shape  of  a ship  ought  to  have  tipped  over 
ill  such  water  as  that. 

So  Rob  Drake  had  thought,  hut  every  time  he  shoved 
his  new  ship  away  from  the  flat  rock  at  the  head  of  the 
cove,  over  she  went.  First  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  it  did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  which.  | 
She  stood  up  well  enough  so  long  as  Rob  kept  hold  of  her,  . 
but  its  soon  as  ever  he  let  go,  down  she  tumbled. 

Rob  was  about  twelve  years  old.  and  he  believed  he  ; 
knew  all  about  ships. 

Did  he  not  live  on  Staten  Island,  right  across  the  hay  1 
from  New  York  ? Did  he  not  go  over  to  the  city  on  the  j 
great  ferry-boat  every  now  and  then,  and  see  all  the  ship-  ' 
ping  at  the  wharves,  and  sail  past  all  sorts  of  craft  on  the 
way  there  and  back  ! 

Some  of  them,  he  knew,  came  from  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  he  had  seen  hundreds  of  them  sail 
out  of  the  harbor  to  go  home  again. 

Of  course  Rob  knew  all  about  ships;  but  this  one,  on 
which  he  and  Larry  McGee  had  been  whittling  and  work-  j 
ing  for  a week,  seemed  determined  to  float  bottom  up. 

What  could  lie  the  matter  ? 

“Larry,  she’s  top-heavy.1* 

“No,  she  ain’t.  It’s  ownly  a sort  of  a tlirick  she’s  got.  | 
All  she  wants  is  practice.” 

Larry  was  Mr.  Drake’s  hired  man.  and  knew  a little  of  I 
everything,  only  he  knew  more  ubniit  a horse  than  he  did  i 
about  any  kind  of  sailing  vessel. 

“The  boy's  right,  my  hearty.  She’s  more  hamper  than  i 
hull,  and  she’s  no  hullust  at  all." 

Rob  a i id  Larry  looked  behind  them  when  they  heard  that. 
They  had  not  heard  him  come  along  the  sandy  beach,  j 
they  had  been  so  busy,  but  there  lie  was:  a short,  thin  old 
man,  with  broad  shoulders,  dressed  like  a United  States 
*’  mar. -o’ -war"  sailor,  and  with  a wooden  leg  that  was  now 
punching  its  round  toe  deep  into  the  sand. 

“ ’Dade,  sor."  said  Larry,  “ it’s  a good  ship  she  is.  av 
she  wouldn’t  lie  down  that  way.*’ 

“She’s  a ship,  then  i I’m  glad  to  know  that.  It’s  a 
good  sign  for  the  boy  that  he’s  taken  to  ships.  There’s 
not  many  boys  care  for  ’em  nowadays.” 

“Why,  of  course  it’s  u ship,*’  said  Rob,  as  In*  pulled  his 
craft  ashore  and  held  her  up  to  let  the  water  drip  from  her 
wet  sails.  “ Didn’t  you  know  what  she  was  >” 

“Old  fellows  like  me  don’t  know  much  nowadays. 
You’ve  put  in  four  masts,  and  a bowsprit  at  each  end,  and 
I couldn’t  tell  just  what  she  was.” 

“Oh,**  said  Rob,  “that’s  nothing.  I saw  a steamer 
with  four  masts  the  other  day.” 

“There’s  no  accounting  for  steamers,  my  boy.  And 
I’ve  heard  men  call  ’em  ships,  too,  that  ought  to  have 
known  better.” 

“Don’t  I know  a ship?"  proudly  exclaimed  Rob.  j 
“Can’t  I tell  a schooner  from  a sloop,  ami  a bark  from  a 
brig?  I know.  It’s  the  masts  ami  rigging  make  the  dif- 
ference." 

“Well,  now,” said  the  old  man,  “you’re  a bright  boy.  i 
What’s  your  name  ?” 

“ Robert  Fulton  Drake." 

The  old  mail  shook  his  white  head  solemnly,  and  took 
off  his  round  Scotch  cap.  “ Drake’s  a good  name.  There 
was  a great  sailor  of  that  name  < nice.  He  was  an  tuhnir.il . 
too.  But  Fulton — Robert  Fulton — it’s  awful  the  mischief 
we  owe  to  that  man.” 

“ Fulton  i He  a bad  man  f*  said  Rob,  with  all  sorts  of 
wonder  in  his  face.  “No,  sir.  He  was  a great  man.  He 
invented  steamboats.*’ 


“So  lie  did — so  lie  did.  More’s  the  pity.  Ships  were 
ships  till  Fulton  came.  Now  they're  all  great  iron  pots, 
and  go  by  steam.  No  use  for  sailors  now.” 

“Steam-ships  have  to  have  sailors.” 

“What  for.  my  boy?  Well,  yes,  they  do  have  a few 
lubbers  on  board  that  they  call  sailors.  And  there  are 
some  ships  left  too — pretty  good  ones.  But  they  don’t 
have  sailors  nowadays  like  they  used  to.  Robert  Fulton 
spoiled  it  all.  But  I’m  glad  you  like  ships.  Only  you 
don’t  know  how  to  make  ’em.  Come  and  see  me  some 
day.  I’ll  show  you.” 

“Where  do  you  live  ?** 

“ Half  a mile  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  landing.”  He 
went  on  and  gave  Rob  pretty  full  directions  how  to  find 
his  house;  and  Larry  McGee  added,  quite  respectfully, 
“Ye’re  an  owld  sailor  yeroilf,  sor?” 

“Am  I?  Well,  yes,  I was  once,  before  I lost  my  leg. 
The  ships  weren’t  all  turned  into  iron  pots  then.” 

“ Was  it  there  ye  lost  yer  lig?” 

“There?  Oh,  you  mean  aboard  ship?  That’s  where 
it  was,  my  hearty.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mobile  Bay  ?’’ 
“I  niver  did.  sor.” 

“I  did,” exclaimed  Rob. 

“ Did  you,  then  i I’m  glad  of  that,  my  boy.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a sailor  named  Farragut  ?’’  , 

“The great  Admiral  ? Admiral  Farragut  ? Oil  yes,  in- 
deed. Father's  got  a picture  of  him,  up  ill  the  rigging 
of  a ship,  with  a telescope  in  his  hand.  He  was  a great 
fighter.” 

“You’re  the  boy  for  me.  Do  you  know  about  that 
picture  ? That  was  the  old  ship  Hartford ; and  when  the 
Admiral  was  up  in  the  rigging  there,  with  the  bullets  Hy- 
ing round  him,  1 was  down  on  deck,  getting  my  leg  shot 
off." 

Larry  McGee  took  off  his  hat  right  away. 

“Wuz  that  so  unlade,  yer  honor?  Wuz  it  for  that  ye 
got  the  goo  Id  shtar  ye’re  wearin’  i" 

“ Star  ! No,  indeed.  I got  a pension,  blit  I didn’t  get 
any  Ntar." 

“ But  it’s  a foine  one." 

So  it  was,  and  it  was  fastened  by  a strong,  wide  blue  rib- 
bon to  the  old  man's  left  breast.  It  looked  like  solid  gold, 
and  it  was  curiously  lettered  and  ornamented. 

“ I’m  proud  of  that,  my  man.  And  I got  it  that  day 
too.” 

“ How  was  it  ?”  asked  Rob,  who  had  dropped  his  four- 
masted  ship  to  listen. 

“ How  was  it  ? I'll  tell  you.  my  boy.  It  was  Farragut 
himself.  He  was  the  best  sailor  ever  trod  a plunk,  ami  he 
hated  steam  and  iron  pots  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
came  to  see  me  and  the  rest,  in  hospital,  like  the  true  sail 
or  he  was,  and  he'd  a good  word  all  around.  I’d  been 
one  of  the  crew  of  his  own  gig.  and  before  he  went  he  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  and  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  some- 
thing. Belike  his  hand  had  been  in  that  pocket  pretty 
often,  those  days,  for  it  looked  as  if  he  couldn’t  find  a 
thing.  When  it  came  out,  though,  it  had  a piece  of  gold 
in  it.  Ail  old  Spanish  doubloon  he’d  carried  for  a pocket- 
piece—” 

“ That’s  a gold  coin  ?”  asked  Rob. 

“The  biggest  there  is,  except  a double -eagle,  only 
there’s  not  many  of  'em  nowadays.  And  says  he  to  me. 
says  he:  4 Good-bye,  Jack  Peabody.  Most  likely  I’ll  never 
see  you  again.  Keep  that  to  remember  me  by.  I don’t 
think  you'll  forget  the  old  ship,  nor  Mobile  Bay.’” 

“Troth  an’  the  owld  fellow  was  right  there.” said  Lar- 
ry McGee. 

“So  I took  the  doubloon,  but  I was  too  weak  to  say 
much,  and  when  I got  out  of  hospital  I worked  that  bit  of 
gold  into  this  here  star,  with  the  Admiral’s  name  on  it, 
and  the  date,  ami  Mobile,  and  all  the  other  things  I could 
think  of.  There’s  a picture  of  Die  old  Hartford  on  the 
other  side.  She  was  a ship,  she  was." 
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Rob  ami  Larry  took  a long  and  careful  look  at  the  star,  I 
and  then  the  old  man  stumped  away. 

“ How  thim  owld  sailors  does  hate  the  sh tamers!”  said 
Larry. 

“ 1 don't  care,  the  sailing  ships  are  prettier.” 

“So  they  be,  hut  the  sh tamers  goes  bettlier.  How’d  ye 
loike  to  wait  for  n wind  whin  yez  wanted  to  go  to  the  city, 
instid  of  ahtainin'  over  in  a ferry-boat  t ” 

Rob  talked  with  his  father  that  evening,  and  showed  i 
him  his  four-masted  ship  with  a bowsprit  at  each  end. 

“ Rob,  my  boy,  your  old  sailor  friend  is  right.  I think  ; 
I'll  take  you  over  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  we’ll  walk  j 
up  South  Street,  along  the  wharves,  and  I’ll  show  you 
what  he  means.” 

“ That's  what  I’d  like." 

“ Wounded  at  Mobile  Bay.  was  he  ? One  of  Farragut's 
men  i I must  hunt  him  up.  Every  American  boy  ought 
to  touch  bis  hat  when  he  speaks  of  Farragut.” 

Mr.  Drake  was  a little  of  an  enthusiast  about  ships  and  ; 
sailors,  and  it  was  no  wonder  Rob  took  after  him. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  great  ferry-boat  took  over  | 
its  biggest  crowd  of  passengers,  ami  ever  so  many  teams  ' 
and  loaded  wagons,  Rob  and  bis  father  were  standing  out  • 
in  front  by  the  railing,  looking  hard  at  every  vessel  they 
came  near,  and  talking  about  them  all. 

When  they  landed  in  the  city,  they  walked  on  from  • 
the  ferry  along  South  Street,  which  is  lined  on  one  side  i 
by  warehouses,  and  on  the  other  by  docks  and  piers.  The  1 
docks  were  all  full  of  vessels,  and  the  great  bowsprits  of  j 
the  larger  ships  sometimes  stuck  half  way  across  the  street 
to  the  buildings. 

They  were  both  so  busy  with  the  shipping  that  they  ' 
hardly  noticed  anything  on  the  other  side  of  them,  but  , 
suddenly  Rob  heard  a cracked  voice  exclaim : 

“ Robert  Fulton  Drake.  That  was  his  name.  Drake’s 
a good  one;  but  then — Fulton!  I say,  boy,  look  here!" 

Rob  looked,  and  so  did  his  father. 

There  sat  the  old  one-legged  sailor.  Jack  Peabody,  on 
the  stone  ste[*i  of  one  of  the  warehouses,  with  his  bright 
gold  star  on  his  breast,  and  a cane  in  his  hand. 

Just  beyond  him,  however,  on  the  upper  step,  stood  a 
beautiful  model  of  a brig,  with  a hull  about  two  feet  long. 
She  was  completely  rigged,  sails  and  all. 

**  Look  at  that.  sir.  She’ll  float.  She  isn't  top-heavy. 
No  danger  of  her  tipping  over.  Made  her  myself.” 

“ Father,”  said  Rob,  “it's  the  very  man.  Don't  you 
see  the  star  ( Ob,  what  a pretty  brig!” 

There  was  a card  stuck  at  the  brig's  mast-head,  with 
“ For  Sale”  written  on  it. 

Mr.  Drake  bad  a good  many  questions  to  ask.  about 
Farragut,  and  sea-fights,  and  the  “star"  itself,  before  he 
came  to  the  brig. 

The  old  man’s  sailor  dress  was  as  neat  as  wax,  and  he 
did  not  look  at  all  poor,  but  he  said : 

“ I live  with  my  son.  sir.  He's  no  sailor.  He’s  only 
first  mate  of  one  of  these  iron  pots  of  steamers  they  have 
nowadays.  I’ve  my  pension  too,  sir,  but  I like  to  build 
'em.  Keeps  me  busy,  sir.  Ships  ingoing  out  of  date,  sir. 

It  does  me  good  to  put  folks  in  mind  of  'em.  The  price  is 
five  dollars,  sir.” 

There  were  wooden  ships  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  lying  at 
their  wharves,  as  far  up  and  down  the  street  as  any  one 
could  see,  but  the  old  sailor  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
them  in  his  hatred  of  steam  and  steamers. 

“Rob,”  said  Mr.  Drake,  “ I'll  buy  that  for  you.  Take 
it  right  home.  See  if  you  can  make  one  like  it.” 

“ May  I swim  it  ?” 

“Of  course  you  may,  but  you  mustn't  spoil  it.’* 

“ Boy,”  said  the  old  man,  “ put  some  lead  on  the  bot- 
tom of  that  double-ender  of  yours.  It  ’ll  stand  up,  if  you 
ballast  it  well.  That  ’ll  be  two.  When  you  make  an- 
other, that  ’ll  be  three—” 

“Oh,  I'll  make  a dozen!” 


“Will  you  ? Why,  then  you'll  have  a navy.  I hope 
they'll  all  float.  Not  all  the  ships  they  build  nowadays 
make  out  to  do  that.” 

Rob  hurried  home  with  his  brig,  and  he  built  his  * * navy,” 
lmt  it  was  just  as  the  old  sailor  feared,  not  more  than  half 
of  them  would  float. 

GRANDPA'S  BARN. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

Oil,  a jolly  old  place  is  grandpa’s  barn, 

Where  the  doors  stand  open  throughout  Ihe  day, 

And  the  eooiug  doves  fly  in  and  out, 

And  tlic  air  is  sweet  with  the  fragrant  hay ; 

Where  the  grain  lies  over  the  slippery  floor. 

And  the  hens  are  busily  looking  around. 

And  the  suiilieams  flicker,  now  here,  now  there, 

And  the  breeze  blows  through  with  a merry  sound 
The  swallows  twitter  and  chirp  all  day, 

With  fluttering  wings,  in  the  old  brown  euves, 

And  the  robins  sing  in  the  trees  which  lean 
To  brush  the  roof  with  their  rustling  leaves. 

O for  the  glad  vacation  time, 

When  grandpa’s  barn  will  echo  the  shout 
Of  merry  children,  who  rooip  and  play 
In  the  new-lM»m  freedom  of  “ school  let  ont.” 

Such  searing  of  doves  from  their  cozy  nests. 

Such  hunting  for  eggs  in  the  lofts  so  high, 

Till  the  frightened  hens,  with  a cackle  shrill, 

From  their  hidden  treasures  are  fain  to  fly. 

Oh,  the  dear  old  barn,  so  cool,  so  widel 
Its  doors  will  open  again  ere  long 
To  the  summer  sunshine,  the  new-mown  liny, 

And  the  merry  ring  of  vacation  song. 

For  grandpa’s  barn  is  the  jolliest  place 
For  frolic  and  fuu  on  » summer’s  day; 

And  e’en  old  Time,  as  the  years  slip  by, 

Its  memory  never  can  steal  away. 
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Chapter  IX. 

AHHORE  AT  MALTA. 

SAILORS  have  a proverb  that  Valetta  Harbor  is  like  a 
hen-coop — “no  gittin’  out  when  you're  in,  and  no 
gittin’  in  when  you’re  out.”  So  thought  Frank,  as  the 
steamer  glided  into  a narrow  channel  between  the  two 
enormous  forts  of  the  outer  harbor,  through  the  embra- 
sures of  which  scores  of  heavy'  camion,  high  up  over  the 
mast-heads  of  the  Arizona , looked  grimly  down.  Other 
forts,  almost  equally  huge  and  formidable,  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbor,  which  was  so  narrow  that 
the  three  English  iron -clads  anchored  within  almost  block- 
ed it  up,  and  it  was  a puzzling  question  how  the  Arizona 
was  to  pass  them. 

“We’re  bound  to  have  a smash  notr,"  muttered  Her- 
rick, “unless  that  lubber  of  a pilot's  kind  'nuff  to  fall 
overboard.” 

The  poor  Maltese  speedily  justified  this  bitter  verdict. 

Two  of  the  vessels  were  passed  safely,  but  as  they  neared 
the  third  the  pilot  got  flurried,  and  gave  a wrong  order. 

The  next  moment  the  Arizona  came  smash  into  the  coun- 
ter of  the  iron-clad,  sweeping  away  the  miniature  flower 
garden  which  her  captain  had  arranged  along  the  stern 
gallery,  overturning  several  guns,  and,  as  Jack  Dewey 
poetically  plirased  it,  “playin'  thunder  and  pitchforks 
generally.'’ 
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Instantly  the  English  boatswain's  shrill  pipe  was  heard, 
and  a crowd  of  sturdy  fellow's  in  clean  ** whites'*  and  bare 
feet  came  racing  aft,  and  cleared  away  the  wreck  in  a 
twinkling,  not  without  a few  rough-hewn  jokes  at  “ Yan- 
kee seamanship/’  which  the  Arizona  a men  repaid  with 
interest. 

“Just  as  well  you’ve  got  no  navy,  if  that's  how  you 
handle  a ship,”  shouted  one  of  the  Euglish. 

“ Better  have  none  at  all  than  one  made  out  o’  cracked 
tea-kettles/'  retorted  Herrick,  who  never  lost  a chance  of 
having  a fling  against  steam. 

The  pilot,  who  had  been  shaking  in  his  shoes  at  the  mis- 
hap. now  began  to  hope  that  it  would  all  end  in  a laugh; 
but  he  was  not  to  escape  scot-free,  after  all.  As  the  Ari- 
zona forged  ahead,  a rotten  egg,  flung  through  ono  of  the 
iron-clad's  open  ports,  hit  him  full  on  the  forehead,  and 
exploded  over  his  whole  face,  like  a bombshell,  making 
such  an  object  of  him  as  his  own  father  would  scarcely 
have  recognized. 

An  American  steamer  does  not  touch  at  Valetta  every 
day,  and  the  Arizona  soon  had  plenty  of  visitors.  Most  of 


the  crew  being  busy,  Frank  was  “told  off”  to  act  as  show- 
man, and  for  the  first  two  days  he  had  more  than  enough 
to  do.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  decks  were  crowd- 
ed with  sight-seers  of  all  ages  and  conditions— stiff,  wood- 
en-faced soldiers  from  the  garrison;  languid  ladies,  who 
looked  much  more  at  each  other's  bonnet#  than  at  the 
ship,  and  seemed  to  be  always  sitting  down  and  never  get- 
ting up;  jaunty  military  officers,  with  uniforms  as  trim  as 
their  mustaches;  huge  red- whiskered  sailors  from  the  Eng- 
lish men-of-war,  who  kept  patting  Frank  on  the  head  like 
a child,  to  his  great  indignation ; and  native  Maltese,  who 
seemed  immensely  astonished  at  all  they  saw,  and  chatter- 
ed over  everything  like  so  many  parrots.  Some  of  these 
last  mistook  the  white-painted  iron  of  the  engine  for  wood, 
and  were  seen  trying  to  chip  off  pieces  of  it  with  their  knives 
as  mementos  of  the  visit. 

But  when  once  he  was  off  duty.  Austin  began  to  enjoy 
himself  in  earnest.  There  really  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
the  curious  sights  of  the  place  — the  steep,  break-neck 
streets,  almost  like  paved  precipices;  the  tall,  thick-walled, 
narrow-windowed  houses,  small  fortresses  in  themselves; 
the  shaven  monks,  who  looked  terribly  hot  in  their  heavy 
black  robes;  the  slim,  dark -eyed 
Greeks,  with  their  jaunty  red 
caps,  and  the  gaunt,  swarthy 
Moors  scowling  from  under  their 
huge  white  turbuns;  the  queer 
little  Maltese  boats,  with  high 
prows  and  sterns,  quaintly 
carved  and  painted;  the  files  of 
donkeys  plodding  past  under  big 
baskets  of  fruit,  with  their  bare- 
footed drivers  yelling  behind 
them ; the  huge  forts  built  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  (the  former 
owners  of  Malta),  nine  thousand 
of  whom  had  held  them  for  eight 
months  against  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Turks,  during  the  great 
siege  of  1W>5  ; and  the  stately 
English  iron-clads,  which  seem- 
ed to  lie  always  exercising  their 
men,  or  standing  out  to  sea  to 
bang  at  a floating  murk  with 
their  big  guns  for  hours  together. 

But  there  were  other  and  even 
more  striking  sights  than  these. 
There  was  the  old  city  of  Citta 
Vecchia,  with  its  ruined  aque- 
duct. There  was  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  (the  first  huilt  on  the 
island),  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
covered  with  magnificent  fres- 
coes. while  the  floor  is  one  mass 
of  precious  stones,  worked  into 
portraits  of  the  great  men  who 
lay  beneath  it.  There  was  a 
cave,  said  to  have  sheltered  St. 
Paul  after  his  shipwreck,  and 
containing  a tine  statue  of  him. 
There  was  the  garden  of  St.  An- 
tonio, which,  in  the  glory  of  the 
dazzling  Southern  sunshine, 
seemed  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
There  was  the  armory  of  the 
Knight#  of  St.  John,  where  Frank 
saw  numbers  of  huge  bows,  hat- 
tle-axes,  and  two-handed  swords ; 
quaint  old  cannon,  made  of  cop- 
per tubes  covered  with  coils  of 
rope,  which  usually  burst  at  the 
fifth  shot;  and  last,  but  ccrtaiuly 
not  least,  au  enormous  helmet,  as 
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heavy  and  almost  an  hip  as  a wash-tub,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  a gigantic  knight  of  the  order,  who.  after  defend- 
ing the  gate  of  Fort  St.  Elmo  single-hunded  against  a 
whole  battalion  of  Turkish  Janizaries,  Inal  at  length  to  be 
blown  bodily  away  with  cannon-balls. 

Austin  did  not  forget  to  visit  the  Catacombs,  which  fully 
bore  out  Herrick’s  description  of  them.  Far  and  wide  the 
earth  was  honey -combed  with  these  gloomy  galleries,  in 
which,  hundreds  of  years  before,  t he  Christiansof  Malta  had 
found  refuge,  while  everything  above-ground  was  being 
wasted  with  lire  and  sword  by  the  destroying  rage  of  the 
Saracens.  Crumbling  stone  crosses,  rudely  carved  names, 
antique  burial-places,  seamed  the  gloomy  walls  in  every 
direction,  while  the  skulls  and  bones  of  men,  women,  and 
children  lay  under  foot  like  shells  upon  the  sea-shore.  In 
the  fitful  glare  of  his  torch,  the  long  dark  robe  and  white 
corpse-like  face  of  the  monk  who  acted  as  guide  might 
well  have  passed  for  one  of  the  dead  ubout  whom  he  told 
so  many  ghastly  stories:  and  Frank  was  not  sorry  to  find 
himself  in  the  bright  sunshine  once  more.  Bui  on  looking 
round  him,  he  saw  with  amazement  that  he  was  now  right 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  several  miles  from 
the  sjK)t  where  he  had  entered  it.  And  then  his  monkish 
guide,  by  way  of  a satisfactory  wind-up,  proceeded  to  re- 
late. in  his  most  dismal  voice,  how  a gay  party  of  English 
naval  officers  descended  into  this  gloomy  maze  to  make  a 
complete  exploration  of  it,  and  were  never  seen  again. 

On  the  last  night  of  their  stay  in  Malta,  the  Arizona's 
officers  and  crew  went  in  a body  to  the  opera-house  (a  fine 
building  of  gray  stone),  to  hear  a young  American  singer 
in  Ln  Sonnambuht . At  first  the  Maltese  seemed  dis- 

posed to  find  fault  with  her;  but  all  adverse  demonstra- 
tions were  speedily  overwhelmed  by  the  uproarious  ap- 
plause of  the  English  and  American  sailors.  Even  when 
the  heroine  made  a false  step  in  her  crossing  of  the  bridge, 
and  tumbled  bodily  on  to  the  floor  of  the  stage,  the  gallant 
blue-jackets  applauded  as  lustily  as  if  this  were  the  best 
part  of  the  performance,  though  Jack  Dewey  afterward 
observed  that  “’twas  a bad  sign  of  any  craft  to  capsize 
that  way  in  a calm." 

Next  morning  they  were  off,  but  not  without  a “ hitch" 
or  two  before  starting.  At  the  last  moment,  the  man  who 
had  been  hurt  at  Gibraltar  had  to  be  sent  ashore  invalided, 
and  another  hand  shipped  in  his  place.  Then  two  of  the 
firemen  were  found  to  be  missing,  and  turned  up  just  in 
time  to  scramble  aboard  in  what  the  chief  engineer  called 
“ a strictly  unsober  condition."  One  of  them,  who  seem- 
ed to  to  in  a quarrelsome  humor,  was  beginning  to  shout 
and  abuse  every  one.  when  Captain  Gray  suddenly  ap- 
peared beside  him. 

“Stop  that  noise,”  said  he,  very  quietly,  “and  go  for- 
ward at  once." 

“ Pretty  tall  talk,  that, "growled  the  brawler.  “ /ain’t 
a-goin’  for’ard  for  nobody.  One  man’s  as  good  as  an- 
other." 

The  words  were  barely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the 
“quiet"  Cap ta in  s clinched  list  flew  right  into  it,  with  a 
shock  that  made  his  teeth  rattle  like  dominoes,  and  sent 
him  sprawling  on  his  back. 

“Put  that  man  in  irons,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  pass  him 
down  ’tween -decks,"  said  the  Captain,  walking  aft  as  if 
nothing  hail  happened. 

“ Ay,  he's  the  one  to  settle  ’em,"  muttered  old  Herrick, 
nodding  approvingly.  “ I tell  ye,  Frank,  my  boy,  it’s 
as  hard  to  git  off  any  foolin’  on  our  * old  mail',  as  to  git  a 
pology  out  of  a middy.” 

“How’s  that?"  asked  Austin,  seeing  by  the  twinkle  of 
the  old  quartermaster’s  eye  that  there  was  a good  story 
coming. 

“Ah.  don’t  ye  know  that  yarn  ? Well,  it’s  worth  bear- 
in’, too;  I got  it  from  a Britisher  lust  time  1 was  here. 
Ye  see,  there  was  a young  middy  aboard  one  o’  Nelson’s 
shijw  in  the  old  war.  who  was  always  in  some  scrape  or 


other : and  one  day  the  third  officer,  Mr.  Thorpe,  got  Hied 
with  him,  and  called  him  a confounded  young  bear. 

“ ‘ Well, ’says  the  mid,  quick  as  winkin’,  ‘ if  I'm  a bear, 
you're  not  fit  to  carry  bones  to  a bear,  anyhow.' 

“ 4 What ! what !'  cries  Thorpe — ‘ mutiny,  as  I live ! You 
whelp,  I’ll  teach  you  to  talk  that  way  to  me  F and  off  he 
goes  to  the  Cap’u,  and  re|K»rts  him  for  disrespect  to  his 
superior  officer. 

“Well,  the  Cap'n  calls  up  Mr.  Middy,  and  tells  him 
this  sort  o’  thing  won’t  do  nohow,  and  he  must  either 
'pologize  or  leave  the  ship.  So  the  mid  takes  off  his  cap 
with  a reg’lar  dancin’-school  bow,  ami  says,  ‘Mr.  Thorpe, 

I said  just  now  that  you  were  not  fit  to  carry  tones  to  a 
boar;  I was  wrong,  and  willingly  apologize,  for  I now 
see  that  you  are  fit  to  carry  them.’ 

“ ‘Sir.’  begins  the  Cap’n,  in  a voice  like  a nor’east  gale. 

“‘Oh,  Cap'n  May ne,’ says  Thorpe  (who  warn’!  bright 
‘nuff  to  see  the  joke),  ‘ if  the  young  gentleman  sees  his  er- 
ror. and  takes  back  his  words.  I’m  satisfied.* 

“‘Well,’  says  the  Cap’ll,  bitin’  his  lips  to  keep  from 
laughin'.  ‘ if  you're  satisfied.  I am ; hut  catch  me  ever  try- 
ing to  get  an  apology  out  of  a midshipman  again  !*  ’’ 

[to  iik  coxTixrr.D.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  IV. 

IN  the  last  chapter  I told  you  how  Washington  kept  the 
British  out  of  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1770 
and  1777.  The  next  year  the  British  came  around  from 
New  York  by  water  with  a large  and  fine  army.  Wash- 
ington's army  was  badly  trained,  and  many  of  them  were 
new  men.  A bloody  battle  was  fought  below  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  the  Americans  were 
divided  and  beaten.  The  British  marched  into  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  spite  of  all  that  Washington  could  do,  staid 
there  that  winter,  and  the  Americans  went  into  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  some  twenty  miles  away.  It  was  a terrible 
winter,  and  often  the  soldiers  were  “barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked,"  as  Washington  wrote  to  Congress,  and  food  was 
often  very  hard  to  get.  Some  members  of  Congress  found 
fault  with  Washington  for  not  attacking  the  enemy.  He 
answered,  “ I can  assure  these  gentlemen  that  it  is  a much 
easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstran<>es  in 
a comfortable  room  by  a good  fireside  than  to  occupy  a 
cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow  without 
clothes  or  blankets."  During  the  winter  Mrs.  Washington 
came  on  from  Virginia,  and  shared  her  husband's  log-hut. 

But  after  the  long,  hard  winter  at  Valiev  Forge,  the 
spring  of  1778  opened  with  new  hopes.  The  French  gov- 
ernment had  signed  a treaty  with  the  United  States,  agree- 
ing to  aid  them  with  men  and  money,  and  a fleet  of  French 
ships  was  sent  to  America.  The  British  finding  Phila- 
delphia hardly  worth  the  hard  fighting  it  had  cost,  since 
they  could  not  get  far  away  from  it,  or  hurt  the  American 
army  very  much  while  in  the  city,  got  ready  to  leave  it 
and  go  back  to  New  York.  Washington  followed  hard 
after  them,  and  a heavy  buttle  was  fought  at  Monmouth, 
in  New  Jersey,  from  which  neither  side  gained  a great 
deal.  The  British  got  back  into  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington took  his  men  up  the  Hudson,  and  kept  them  there, 
watching  a chance  to  join  in  some  attack  with  the  French 
troops  who  came  to  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Islnnd. 

For  the  next  three  years  there  was  not  any  very  hard 
lighting  under  Washington’s  own  command,  but  bis  cares 
were  scarcely  less.  He  had  to  keep  watch  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  to  have  his  army  ready  to  strike  at  a mo- 
ment's warning.  Waiting  and  watching  were  tedious 
work.  They  tried  his  patience  and  his  firmness.  A weak- 
er man  would  have  given  up.  but  Washington  was  not 
any  more  easily  tired  than  he  was  frightened.  He  held 
steadily  to  his  task,  and  tried  bawl  to  keep  his  country- 
men, many  of  whom  were  weary  of  the  war,  up  to  their 
duty. 

At  one  time  the  cause  of  liberty  was  nearly  ruined  by  a 
traitor.  General  Benedict  Arnold  tried  to  sell  to  the  Brit- 
ish a fort  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  the 
British  could  have  got  that,  the  States  north  and  east  of 
New  York  would  have  been  cut  oil’  from  the  rest,  and 
probably  they  would  have  all  been  conquered.  Happily 
the  plot  failed.  This  was  in  1780. 

The  next  year  Washington  really  closed  the  war  by  a 
splendid  move.  A large  army  of  the  British  had  been 
sent  to  Virginia,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  hopes  to  cut  the 
troops  who  were  farther  south  off  from  connection  with 
the  North. 

Washington  sent  a gallant  young  French  General,  La- 
fayette, whom  he  loved  and  trusted  greatly,  to  prevent 
this.  Lafayette  had  a small  force,  but  he  was  quick  and 
brave  and  shrewd,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  British 
shut  up  in  Yorktown.  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  There 
lie  learned  that  a French  fleet,  under  Comte  de  Grasse, 
would  soon  arrive.  He  sent  urgent  word  to  Washington 
to  come  South  right  away. 

Washington  straightway  marched,  with  nearly  all  his 
army,  and  most  of  the  French  troops,  for  Virginia.  They 


arrived  on  the  14th  of  September.  1781,  just  in  time.  The 
French  fleet  sailed  up  the  bay,  the  American  and  French 
troops  came  down  on  the  land  side,  uud  between  them  they 
shut  the  British  General  in  the  little,  village  of  Yorktown. 
and  there  they  laid  siege  to  his  army. 

When  they  had  got  pretty  dose  to  the  town,  they  had 
to  drive  the  British  front  some  redoubts,  or  walls  of  earth 
and  stone,  behind  which  they  hail  planted  their  cannon. 
This  was  done  by  a party  of  Americana  under  the  gallant 
Lafayette,  and  a party  of  French  soldiers.  They  marched 
steadily  up  to  the  redoubts,  and  springing  over  the  walls, 
under  heavy  fire,  drove  the  enemy  out  with  their  bayonets. 
It  was  a brave  assault,  and  successful,  and  it  was  the  last 
hard  fighting  of  the  war.  On  the  19th  of  October,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  seeing  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  sur- 
rendered his  army  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  a great  vic- 
tory, and  was  won  with  less  loss  of  life  than  there  might 
have  been  if  it  had  been  less  skillfully  fought,  for  Wash- 
ington lutd  managed  so  quietly  and  so  quickly  that  lie  had 
surrounded  Lord  Cornwallis  with  nearly  twice  as  many 
troops  as  the  British  General  had. 

After  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Washington  returned 
North,  and  on  his  way  stopped  at  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. He  had  slept  there  on  his  journey  southward,  a few' 
weeks  before,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  seven  years,  and 
he  had  found  it  sadly  injured  in  his  absence.  During  his 
second  visit,  his  wife's  sou,  Mr.  Custis,  died,  leaving  a son 
and  a daughter,  whom  Washington  adopted  as  his  own. 
and  tenderly  cared  for  as  long  as  he  lived. 

[Tt»  UK  CtIXTIMCED.] 

MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

THEN  in  the  early  spring-time  the  snow  and  ice  have 
been  so  softened  by  the  ever-increasing  warmth  of 
the  sun's  rays  as  to  put  an  end  to  coasting,  skating,  and 
other  winter  sports  of  the  North,  a new  source  of  amuse- 
ment, equally  fascinating  to  the  children,  is  provided.  It 
is  maple-sugar  making,  with  all  the  delights  of  life  in  the 
camp,  or  “ sugar  bush,"  as  it  is  more  generally  called. 

When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow', 
it  is  also  powerful  enough  to  send  the  sweet  sap  of  the 
rock  and  sugar  maples  rushing  through  all  the  delicate 
bark  veins  up  toward  the  branches  and  twigs.  At  night, 
when  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  air  is  full  of  a nipping  frost, 
the  sap  does  not  run ; so.  as  it  must  be  collected  during  the 
daytime,  the  boiling  is  very  often  done  at  night. 

As  the  first  sap  of  the  season  is  the  sw*eetest  and  most 
abundant,  the  sugar-makers  are  on  the  ground  and  mak- 
ing rea<ly  their  camps  upon  the  first  indications  of  “sap 
weather,"  as  they  call  it.  The  sap  runs,  according  to  lo- 
cality. from  the  last  of  February  until  late  in  April,  and 
the  sugar  season  lasts  about  four  weeks  in  each  place. 

When  the  fanner  thinks  that  sap  weather  is  about  set- 
ting in.  he  calls  his  boys  together;  they  load  the  big  ket- 
j ties  and  camp  material  on  the  ox  sleds,  and  start  for  the 
“ bush,”  or  grove  of  maple-trees,  which  is  often  many  miles 
from  the  house.  When  they  reach  the  maple  grove,  all 
hands  And  plenty  to  do.  If  it  is  a warm  day,  the  trees 
must  be  immediately  tapped,  and  a couple  of  boys  are 
started  otf  with  a sled-load  of  iron  spiles,  each  about  six 
inches  long,  and  a quantity  of  sap  buckets  or  short  wood- 
en troughs  that  have  lieeu  cut  out  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  A slight  cut  is  made  through  the  bark  of  each 
tree,  or  an  auger  hole  is  bored,  a spile  driven  in  directly 
beneath  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  left  a trough  ho 
arranged  as  to  catch  the  sup  us  it  drips  from  the  end  of 
the  spile. 

While  the  trees  are  being  tapped,  the  men  left  in  camp 
have  been  busy  enough  building  the  rude  shanties  of  logs 
and  spruce  boughs  that,  are  to  shelter  them  while  they  re- 
main in  the  bush,  cutting  quantities  of  tire-wood,  and 
swinging  the  great  kettles  into  place  on  the  iron  bar  that 
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rests  on  two  forked  posts  solidly  fixed  in  the  (pound. 
Sometimes  great  shallow  pans  of  iron,  set  upon  rude 
foundations  of  stone,  are  used  instead  of  the  kettles,  and 
the  shanty  in  which  the  men  live  is  often  a very  perma- 
nent structure  of  logs,  that  can  be  used  for  many  years. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  sleds,  each  carrying  a large 
cask  or  hogshead,  are  sent  around  to  the  maple-trees,  all 
the  sap  buckets  are  emptied,  and  finally  the  casks,  full  of 
what  tastes  like  sweetened  water,  are  drawn  slowly  back 
to  camp.  The  sap  is  poured  into  the  big  kettles,  the  tires 
lighted,  and  the  “svruping  down"  begins.  The  puns  or 
kettles  are  kept  constantly  full  from  the  barrels  of  sap 
standing  near  by,  and  sometimes  the  bubbling  liquid 
boils  over.  When  it  does  this,  a bit  of  bacon  is  thrown 
in.  and  the  troubled  waters  subside. 

The  boiling  is  continued  until  the  watery  sap  has  been 
changed  into  a rich  syrup,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  casks 
for  future  use,  or  into  other  iron  kettles  to  be  boiled  again 
until  it  becomes  sugar.  This  second  boiling  must  lie  done 
very  carefully,  or  the  syrup  will  become  burned  and 
spoiled.  It  is  constantly  stirred  with  a long-handled 
wooden  paddle,  and  both  eggs  and  milk  are  often  thrown 
in  to  purify  it.  The  scum  that  rises  to  the  top  is  careful- 
ly removed,  and  thrown  out  on  the  snow,  to  the  delight  of 
the  children,  who  watch  for  it  to  cool  and  partially  hard- 
en. They  call  it  “ maple  candy”  or  “ taffy,"  and  regard 
it  as  a treat. 

When  by  testing  on  the  snow,  or  in  eohl  water,  the  syr- 
up is  found  to  have  boiled  long  enough,  it  is  run  into 
moulds,  where  it  cools  into  cakes  of  maple  sugar,  or  the 
kettle  is  lifted  from  the  lire,  and  its  contents  stirred  and 
beaten  as  they  cool,  until  they  become  coarse  brown  sugar 
that  can  be  used  in  cooking. 

A VOYAGE  ON  AN  ICE-BLOCK. 

HY  DAVID  KKK. 

r|^HE  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Russia  is  always  u fine 
1 sight  to  look  at.  even  upon  a small  stream  like  the 
Neva  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  a mere  brook  compared 
with  the  great  rivers  of  the  South.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
thaw  sets  in,  all  the  wooden  bridges  are  removed,  and 
nothiug  checks  the  descending  ice  but  the  stone  piers  of 
the  Nikolaievski  Bridge,  named  after  its  founder,  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  Every  morning,  while  the  show  lasts,  the  bal- 
ustrades of  this  bridge  are  lined  with  a crowd  of  eager 
spectators,  looking  as  intently  at  the  wonderful  sight  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  it  before. 

And  a wonderful  sight  it  is  indeed.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  smooth,  dark  surface  of  the  river  is  one  great 
procession  of  floating  masses  of  ice,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
moving  slowly  and  steadily  downward. 

But  the  place  to  see  this  famous  sight  at  its  best  is  the 
Volga,  which,  with  its  two  thousand  miles  of  length, 
brings  down  ice  enough  to  overwhelm  a whole  city.  At 
times  the  force  of  the  current  piles  it  up,  sheet  over  sheet, 
into  huge  mounds,  the  crashing  and  grinding  of  which, 
as  they  dash  against  each  other,  make  the  very  air  shake. 
When  the  river  is  *‘  moving,” as  the  Russians  call  it,  he 
would  be  a bold  man  who  should  attempt  to  take  a Isiat 
across  it;  for,  once  caught  between  two  of  these  moving 
islands,  the  strongest  boat  on  the  Volga  would  be  crushed 
like  an  egg-shell. 

So,  doubtless,  think  the  group  of  peasants  who  are  stand- 
ing upon  the  river- bank,  one  bright  March  morning,  a 
mile  or  two  below  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Sara- 
tov. watching  the  endless  procession  of  ice-blocks  sweep 
past.  Strange-looking  fellows  they  are,  with  their  Hat 
sallow  faces  and  thick  yellow  beards,  their  high  boots 
smeared  with  tar  instead  of  blacking,  their  rough  caps 
pulled  down  over  their  eyes,  and  their  heavy  slieep-skin 
frocks  with  the  wool  inside.  But,  queer  as  they  look, 
they  are  a merry  set,  laughing  and  joking  unceasingly. 


and  enjoying  the  spectacle  like  a party  of  youths  at  a 
circus. 

“Come,  now,  Meesliu  [Michael],  here's  an  open  course; 
let  us  have  a race  across!” 

I “All  right.  Stepka  [Stephen];  and  as  you're  n friend  of 
mine.  I'll  give  you  a half-minute  start." 

And  then  follows  a loud  laugh,  for  a little  fun  goes  a 
long  way  in  Russia. 

But  a sudden  shout  from  one  of  the  men  draws  every - 
j body's  attention,  and  he  is  seen  pointing  to  a huge  sheet 
of  ice  some  distance  up  the  stream.  On  its  smooth  white 
surface  lies  a dark,  shapeless  lump,  perfectly  still;  and 
guess***  begin  to  fiy  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  to  what  this 
, can  be. 

**  A block  of  wood,  1 think.'' 

“A  dog,  more  likely.” 

“Too  big— must  be  a bundle  of  hay.” 

A handsome  young  fellow,  lately  arrived  in  that  dis- 
trict from  the  North,  presses  to  the  front,  und  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  for  a moment  upon  the  mysterious  object,  says, 

( emphatically,  “Tchelovek !”  (a  man). 

“ A man  <"  echo  two  or  three  of  his  companions.  “ He 
must  be  frozen,  then,  for  he  don't  seem  to  move  a bit.” 

“Feodor  [Theodore]  lias  the  best  eyes  among  us, 
i though.”  puts  in  auother.  “If  he  says  a man,  why,  a 
man  it  must  lie.” 

**  And  so  it  is.”  shouts  one  who  has  run  a little  way  up 
l the  liauk;  “and  lie’s  alive,  too,  for  I saw  him  move  his 
I head  just  now.” 

By  this  time  the  ice-block  had  come  near  enough  to  let 
! the  strange  object  upon  it  be  plainly  seen.  It  was  the  fig 
j ure  of  a man  in  a sheep-skin  frock,  doubled  up  in  a crouch- 
j ing  posture. 

" We  must  help  him,  lads,” cries  Feodor;  “it  won't  do 
to  let  a man  perish  before  our  eyes.” 

“All,  niy  boy,”  answers  an  old  man  beside  him,  shak- 
ing his  gray  head,  “it’s  easy  to  say  ‘help  him,'  but  how 
are  we  to  do  it  1 Crossing  the  Volga  when  it’s  moving  is 
not  like  dipping  a spoon  in  a bowl  of  milk.” 

“I'll  try  it,  anyhow,”  says  Feodor,  resolutely.  “God 
cares  for  those*  who  care  for  each  other.  I’ll  just  run  und 
get  out  my  boat.” 

But  as  he  was  starting  off  to  do  so.  a shout  from  the 
rest  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  he  saw  something  that 
stopped  him  short. 

Just  abreast  of  the  spot  where  they  stood  three  or  four 
small  islets,  or  rather  sand-bunks,  lay  close  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream.  The  huge  fragment  of  ice  upon 
which  the  man  was  crouching,  turned  sideways  by  the 
current,  had  just  run  upon  the  end  of  one  of  these  banks, 
where  it  stuck  fast. 

“ Now’s  the  time,”  shouted  Feodor,  springing  forward ; 
“ not  a moment  to  be  lost.  A rope  and  a pole — quick !” 

He  was  obeyed  at  once;  for  these  rough  fellows  seemed 
to  feel  instinctively  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  occasion, 
and  had  a right  to  take  the  command.  He  twisted  one 
end  of  the  rope  around  his  left  arm,  and  running  a little 
j way  up  the  bank,  threw  the  other  end  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him.  grasped  the  pole  in  his  right  hand,  and  bound- 
ed like  a deer  on  to  the  nearest  ice-block,  the  in-drawn 
j breath  of  the  excited  lookers-on  sounding  like  a hiss  amid 
: the  dead  silence. 

Had  any  artist  been  there  to  puint  the  scene,  it  would 
have  made  a very  striking  picture.  The  sky  had  darken- 
ed suddenly,  and  a cheerless  gloom  brooded  over  the  sul- 
len river  with  its  drifting  ice,  and  the  bare  sandy  ridges 
on  either  side*,  and  the  helpless  figure  stranded  upon  the 
islet,  and  the  daring  man  winning  his  perilous  way  over 
the  treacherous  surface,  and  the  group  of  anxious  watch- 
ers on  the  shore,  while  the  wind  moaned  drearily  through 
; the  leafless  trees,  like  a warning  of  coining  evil. 

But  Feodor  was  not  the  man  to  be  frightened  by  any 
! such  fancies,  und  on  he  went  in  gallant  style,  springing 
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lightly  from  block  to  block,  while  the  icc  creaked  and 
groaned  beneath  his  weight,  and  the  water  splashed  up 
all  around  him.  Twice  a cry  of  dismay  burst  from  his 
comrades,  as  the  ice  upon  which  he  lcu|>cd  gave  way  un- 
der his  feet.  Once  Ills  way  was  barred  by  u gap  tis>  broad 
to  Ik*  cl  calf  si ; but  with  his  pole  lie  drew  a passing  frag- 
ment within  reach,  stepped  upon  it.  and  went  forward 
again. 

13ut  now  came  a new  |>eril.  The  stranded  mass  of  ice 
for  which  he  was  aiming,  thus  stuck  fast  in  the  midst  of 
tin*  stream,  formed  a kind  of  breakwater,  behind  which  the 
smaller  lumps  began  to  accumulate;  ami  several  of  these, 
driven  by  the  current  beneath  the  great  sheet,  forced  one 
end  of  it  up,  while  the  other  was  held  fast  by  the  sand- 
bank. Such  n strain  was  too  great  to  he  long  endured, 
.lust  as  Feodor  was  almost  within  reach  of  the  helpless 
man,  the  ice-floe  upon  which  the  latter  lay  split  in  two 
with  a deafening  crash,  and  the  pent-up  masses  liehind,  all 
breaking  loose  at  once,  came  down  u]>ou  Feodor  like  ail 
avalanche. 


“ Ood  help  him,  he's  lost  !*’ 
muttered  an  old  peasant,  clasp 
ing  his  hands. 

But  Feodor  was  not  to  he 
caught  so  easily.  Quick  as 
lightning  he  planted  the  end 
of  his  pole  on  the  nearest  Idoek. 
and  with  one  bound  was  safe 
u|H>n  the  islet,  just  ns  the  ice  tor- 
rent went  rushing  and  roaring 
past.  The  next  moment  his 
hand  was  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
prostrate  man. 

“ Up  with  you.  man  !"  roared 
lie.  shaking  him  violently;  “up 
with  you,  quick!” 

But  the  man  never  moved. 
Either  cold  or  fright,  or  both 
together,  had  plainly  rendeml 
him  quite  helpless. 

For  an  instant  Feodor  stood 
perplexed;  and  then  he  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  what 
to  do.  Planting  his  feci  firmly 
upon  the  rough  ice.  he  gave  u 
powerful  thrust  with  his  |k>1c. 
which  pushed  the  block  clear 
otr  the  sand-lmnk;  and  another 
shove  sent  it  fairly  out  into  the 
stream. 

“ Now.  lads.”  shouted  he,  to 
his  friends  on  the  bunk,  who 
still  kept  their  hold  of  the  con- 
necting ro|K\  “pull  with  a 
will.” 

The  men,  seeing  at  once  wliat 
he  meant  to  do,  pulled  at  the 
rope  with  all  their  might,  while* 
Feodor  guided  the  floating  mass 
with  his  pole.  More  than  once* 
a huge  hliK*k  bore  down  upon 
him  so  swiftly  that  a fatal  col- 
lision appeared  certain;  but  the 
young  hero's  skillful  hand  and 
eye  carried  him  through,  and 
five  minutes  later  the  rescued 
man  and  his  deliverer  were  both 
safe  on  shore. 

“Bravo!"*  cried  his  compan- 
ions. crowding  eagerly  around 
him. 

“ Bravo !"  echoed  a strange 
voice  from  behind;  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  a handsome  sleigh  had  halted  beside  the 
group,  in  which  sat  u tall,  soldier-like  man  in  uniform,  at 
sight  of  whom  the  peasants  dotted  their  caps  ami  bowed 
low. 

“ What's  all  this  i"  asked  the  new-comer. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  stranger’s  face  lighted 
up  w itli  a glow  of  hearty  admiration  as  lie  heard  it. 

“Well  done,  my  brave  fellow!”  said  In*,  handing  Feo- 
dor a bank-bill  for  twenty-five  rubles  “It's  j»oor 

enough  pay  for  such  a day's  work,  after  all;  but  if  ever 
you're  in  want  of  money,  come  to  me,  and  you  shall  have 
it,  and  welcome.” 

And  away  went  the  sleigh  liefore  Feodor  could  recover 
from  bis  amazement,  which  was  not  lessened  when  half  a 
dozen  of  bis  comrades,  all  speaking  at  once,  informed  him 
that  this  lilicrul  stranger  was  no  other  than  the  Governor 
of  Saratov  himself. 


• Tlw  Russian  wont  is  **  nmlmlcU"  (literally  “ fine  fellow"),  answering 
» our  fumiltiki*  M bulk  liov.1' 
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MAY’S  BIRTHDAY. 

Dancixo  round  the  May-pole — 

Oil,  the  merry  sight! 

Little  lad*  anil  lassies 
'Neath  the  sunshine  bright. 

On  her  throne  of  daisies, 

Blossoms  in  her  hair, 

Laughing  'mid  her  blushes, 

Hits  the  May-Queen  fair. 

O'er  the  sunny  meadow 
Clover  blossoms  grow ; 

Through  the  dainty  grasses 
Spring’s  sweet  zephyrs  blow. 

Huttereups  ami  daisies 
Lift  their  pretty  heads. 

And  watch  the  violets  jsseping 
From  their  fragrant  beds. 

Oh,  the  merry  May-time 
With  its  charming  hours. 

With  its  skies  so  tender, 

And  its  dainty  (lowers! 

Dance  away,  my  children, 

K«mnd  your  little  Queen; 

May's  bright  birthday  honor 
With  n “dance  upon  the  green,” 

THE  HAPPY  CLUB. 

A RECIPE  FOR  HAPPINESS. 

mAKE  six  little  girls  about  ten  yearn  old:  mid  three  or  j 
I four  nice  little  boys,  and  mix  them  with  the  girls,  tak-  j 
ing  car©  not  to  stir  them  up  too  much.  Then  take-  - 

But  perhaps  you  will  understand  it  better  if  I tell  you  | 
just  how  we  did  it. 

This  is  how  it  began : I have  a little  friend  uuiued  Annie,  ' 
who  comes  to  see  me  ever>r  Saturday.  She  tells  me  “all  j 
about  everything,”  and  we  have  very  good  times  together,  j 
One  day  she  told  me  a story  slie  had  read  in  Harper’s  j 
Young  People  about  a poor  little  girl  who  finds  a doll  in  : 
an  ash  barrel. 

“I  think  it  is  a very  nice  story,”  said  Annie,  ‘’and  that 
lady  says  that  we  could  all  make  pretty  things  for  sick  , 
children  if  we  wanted  to.  Oh  dear!  I wish  1 had  lots  and  i 
lots  of  money!” 

“It  does  not  always  take  much  money  to  make  pretty  - 
things,”  I said.  “ You  can  make  six  elephants  for  thirty 
irents.” 

"True  elephants  !” asked  Annie,  opening  her  blue  eyes  . 
so  wide  that  I was  afraid  of  an  accident. 

“No,”  I said,  “but  very  tame  elephants,  made  of  gray  1 
flannel,  and  with  red  saddle-cloths.’’ 

“Oh,  I don't  think  they  are  pretty,” she  said. 

Then  l told  her  how  I had  once  bought  two  elephants,  i 
a big  one  and  a small  one,  and  sent  them  to  a sick  little  ! 
girl.  And  how.  when  I bad  gone  to  see  her,  she  had  said 
to  me:  “Them  ollifans  is  too  nice  for  anything,  and  they  | 
don’t  never  bite  me  at  all.  The  big  ollif&n  is  the  mother, 
and  she  keeps  me  company ; and  the  little  one  comes  and  . 
puts  his  big  nose  under  my  chin  to  get  warm.  Oh,  I just  j 
love  them !” 

After  that  I bought  one  more  elephant,  and  killed  him, 
and  used  his  skin  for  a pattern,  and  made  several  oilier 
elephants,  to  be  loved  by  little  children. 

“I  know  what  I will  do,”  said  Annie;  "I  will  make  j 
some  kittens.  Won't  that  be  nice  f” 

I thought  it  might  be  very  nice,  if  we  could  get  a good 
pattern.  And  as  she  wanted  to  liegin  immediately,  we  j 
looked  in  a box  where  I keep  all  sorts  of  remnants,  and 
found  a piece  of  red  plush,  which  Annie  declared  “ would 
be  just  the  loveliest  thing  for  a kitten.” 

As  I bad  never  seen  a red  kitten,  I was  a little  doubtful : 


but  since  that  time  1 have  seen  kittens  red  and  pink  and 
blue,  and  the  children  to  whom  they  are  given  always 
fall  in  love  with  them  at  first  sight. 

But  our  kittens  were  not  made  in  one  day.  We  found 
it  so  difficult  to  cut  a pattern  that  would  “ look  like  any- 
thing” that  we  had  to  send  to  a special  artist,  in  the  city ; 
and  during  the  winter  we  spent  a whole  dollar  for  |>at- 
terns  of  animals. 

How  we  became  a club  happened  in  this  way: 

Annie  was  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  making  pretty 
things  for  other  children  that  she  sj>oke  of  it  to  several 
little  girls,  who  said  that  they  would  like  to  make  pretty 
things  too.  Then  they  came  to  see  me,  and  after  talking 
it  over  we  decided  to  go  to  work  at  once,  and  to  call  our- 
selves “a club.”  We  were  to  meet  every  Saturday,  in  my 
sitting-room,  and  I was  to  be  president,  secretary,  trea- 
surer, cutter,  and  general  manager. 

At  first  it  was  to  be  strictly  a “ ladies’  club” ; but  Louis. 
Annie’s  little  brother,  said  he  “ wanted  to  be  a club  too,” 
and  us  he  is  a very  nice  boy,  we  took  him  in,  and  also  two 
other  boys  who  applied  for  admission.  There  are  ten  of 
us — six  girls,  three  boys,  and  myself. 

Now  I will  tell  you  what  we  do,  and  liow  we  do  it. 

The  club  meets  a little  before  eleven  o’clock  every  Sat- 
urday morning.  The  members  bring  their  lunches,  and 
all  the  pennies,  toys,  pieces,  picture-books,  and  new  “good 
ideas”  they  have  been  able  to  collect  during  the  week. 
We  sit  around  a table  in  a bright  sunny  room,  with  a 
large  bay-window  filled  with  green  plants.  On  each  side 
of  the  window  are  book-case^,  and  behind  the  glass  doors 
of  one  of  these  you  can  see  beautiful  dolls,  kittens,  dogs, 
elephants,  and  a variety  of  other  works  of  art.  These  are 
our  “ pretty  things,”  which  -were,  most  truly,  “ born  to  lie 
admired.”  A deep  locked  drawer  under  the  shelves  con- 
tains the  raw  muterial  from  which  our  wonders  are  made, 
and  in  the  southeast  corner  of  it  is  safely  hidden  the  hank 
in  which  our  precious  peunies  aw*  kept. 

During  the  first  half  hour  we  work,  make  plaus,  and  ex- 
change ideas.  Then  comes  the  request,  “ Plea.se  tell  us  a 
story ; tell  us  about  when  you  were  a little  girl.”  And  as 
I am  a very  obedient  “ manager,” I do  as  I am  told. 

At  half  past  twelve  we  go  into  the  dining-room,  where 
we  have  “a  picnic  in  the  woods.”  The  big  table  repre- 
sents a shady  grove,  the  sideboard  is  a bill,  a large  ivy  at 
one  end  of  the  room  is  a summer-house,  and  we  sit  on 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  This  gives  us  a little  change  of 
air,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  change  of  air  gives  people 
a good  appetite. 

When  our  picnic  is  over,  we  go  to  work  again,  and  us 
we  are  all  in  pretty  high  spirits,  we  are.  very  funny  and 
witty,  if  not  very  wise.  We  relate  anecdotes,  recite  short 
“ pieces,”  sing,  guess  riddles  and  conundrums,  we  play 
“our  minister’s  cat,” and  other  games,  and,  as  Louis  says. 
“ we  have  jolly  old  times.” 

Speaking  of  picnics  reminds  me  of  something  that  hap- 
pened at  our  last  meeting.  The  Saturday  before,  I had 
told  my  little  friends  about  tlie  French  apple-tarts  my 
grandmother  used  to  make  for  me — “little  pies,”  she  call 
ed  them.  And  as  every  member  of  the  club  wanted  to 
know  how  they  were  made,  I wrote  nine  short  recipes,  so 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  remember. 

This  gave  me  a good  idea  for  “a  secret.” 

When  we  went  to  the  dining-room  lust  Saturday,  the 
children  were  surprised  to  find  the  table  covered  with  a 
red  cloth  which  was  evidently  hiding  something. 

Then  I made  a little  speech : **  We  will  not  have  a pic- 
nic to-day,  but  we  will  eat  our  lunch  quietly  on  the  top 
of  our  shady  grove.  Guess  what  I have  for  you.” 

“And  guess  what  we  have  for  you,”  answered  nine 
little  voices. 

Instead  of  guessing,  I lifted  the  cloth,  while  they  opened 
their  lunch-baskets.  Then  we  all  stared,  aud  said,  “Oh!” 

! —a  great  big  Oh ! — for  in  a moment  the  table  was  all  cov- 
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ered  with  apple-tarts,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tarts  there  j 
was  a large  round  apple-pie.  You  see.  I had  made  the  big 
pie  for  the  children  to  eat,  and  several  tarts  to  be  taken  . 
home  to  their  mothers;  and  they  had  all  tried  my  recipe, 
and  made  tarts  for  the  children,  and  some  for  me.  So  we  , 
had  fifty-six  tarts  and  the  pie! 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  everything  about  our  ! 
little  club;  but  so  far  it  has  been  a success;  and  we  have  ( 
learned  by  experience  how  much  pleasure  can  be  given 
to  others  with  a little  trouble,  and  a great  deal  of  good- 
will. 

As  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  sewing  wbeu  the 
warm  weather  comes,  we  intend  to  do  garden -work,  and  j 
send  plants  and  flowers  to  our  little  friends  who  have  no  , 
gardens  of  their  own.  We  are  already  making  delightful  , 
plans  for  flower  beds,  hanging  baskets,  and  window  box-  | 
es,  filled  with  nasturtiums,  sweet- peas,  and  mignonette.  . 
And  our  plans  look  so  beautiful  on  paper  that  I can  al- 
most smell  the  flowers. 

And  now  do  you  not  think  that  we  were  right  to  call  | 
our  club  the  “ Happy  Club'*  f 

A LETTER  FROM  A LAND  TURTLE. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

MY  young  master  said  that  he  was  going  to  write  a let-  j 
ter  to  Young  People  about  me.  but  Charley  Bates  j 
just  came  in  and  asked  him  to  go  out  and  play,  and  I 
guess  that  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it.  My  master  don't  j 
know  as  much  about  me  as  I do  myself,  anyhow,  and  I 
have  never  told  him  anything,  so  I don’t  see  how  he  could  , 
write.  He  has  left  me  on  his  table,  and  I just  looked  over  i 
the  edge,  and  it  is  'most  a mile  high,  I guess,  so  I won't  try  ! 
to  get  down.  I'll  take  his  pen  and  tell  you  some  things  I 
ubout  my  life  and  adventures.  You  need  not  think  that 
because  I am  only  a turtle  I have  had  no  adventures. 

I was  born  of  an  adventurous  family.  My  great  grand- 
father was  dropped  by  au  eagle  on  the  head  of  .ACschylus,  j 
the  Grecian  poet,  the  eagle  having  mistaken  the  poet’s 
bald  head  for  a stone,  and  it  is  from  my  great-grandfa- 
ther, who,  as  you  see,  was  so  closely  brought  into  contact 
with  one  of  the  most  learned  heads  of  ancient  Greece.  I 
inherit  my  talent  for  literature.  Another  relation  of  mine, 
an  uncle  on  my  mother's  side,  was  the  principal  in  the  i 
great  walking  match  which  is  so  graphically  described  by 
/Esop.  But  enough  of  my  family.  I promised  to  tell  you  i 
something  about  my  life.  I am  so  sleepy  that  I don't  know 
as  I can  make  it  very  interesting. 

You  see,  we  turtles  stay  awake  all  summer,  and  sleep  all 
winter ; we  are  hibernating  animals,  my  master  says.  At 
first  I thought  that  he  meant  that  we  were  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, and  as  1 am  very  proud  of  my  Greek  descent,  the 
next  time  I saw  the  dictionary  on  the  floor  I found  the 
word.  If  you  don't  know  what  it  means,  you  had  better 
look  it  out  too:  you  will  remember  it  better  than  if  I 
told  you. 

My  master  read  about  a cousin  of  mine  who  lived  for  a 
time  with  a Reverend  Mr.  Wood,  and  ate  bread  and  milk, 
and  climbed  on  the  footstool,  and  did  all  sorts  of  tricks;  so 
he  came  and  dug  me  out  of  the  nice  hole  where  I was  asleep 
for  the  winter,  brought  me  into  his  room,  and  before  I was 
fairly  awake  thrust  my  head  into  a saucer  of  milk.  Of 
course  I would  not  eat.  Then  he  tried  to  make  me  climb; 
but  I was  so  bewildered  that  I drew  in  my  head  and  shut  1 
up  my  shell.  My  master  went  out,  saying,  "Mr.  Wood  is 
a humbug,  anyway."  I waited  till  all  was  quiet,  then  I ! 
took  a survey  of  the  room.  I lx* gun  to  feel  hungry,  as 
you  may  imagine,  for  I had  eaten  nothing  since  the  first 
of  November;  so  I crawled  over  to  the  saucer  of  milk,  and  ! 
drank  it  all.  How  1 did  laugh  when  my  master  came  in 
and  I heard  him  say,  “That  cat  has  been  here  and  drunk 
all  the  turtle's  milk" ! 

Since  then  he  has  watched  me  very  closely  He  gave 


me  a piece  of  banana  the  other  day.  and  it  was  very  good. 
Sometimes  he  gives  me  a few  earth-worms,  of  which  I am 
especially  fond;  and  there  are  four  flies  in  the  room — 
there  were  five,  but  I caught  one  and  ate  him:  lie  was 
delicious.  I mean  to  have  the  others  before  long.  The 
way  in  which  I catch  them  is  this:  I lie  perfectly  still  in 
the  sun,  and  when  one  comes  along.  I snap  him.  Flies 
are  generally  too  quick  for  me,  but  I am  very  patient. 

The  first  thing  that  I can  remember  is  that  I lived  on  a 
sand  bank  with  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters.  We  used 
to  eat  flies  and  little  insects  then,  and  as  we  were  very 
lively,  we  could  catch  them  easily,  and  I think  that  the 
flies  were  more  plenty.  We  grew  very  fast  at  first,  ami 
we  soon  wandered  off,  and  were  separated.  For  the  next 
two  years  of  my  life  I travelled,  living  near  strawberry 
beds  in  the  spring,  then  among  raspberry  and  blackberry 
bushes,  and  finally  in  pear  and  apple  orchards.  I lived 
mostly  upon  insects,  only  taking  a bite  of  strawberry  or 
pear  for  a relish.  I have  heard  my  master  say  that  I al- 
ways picked  out  the  best- looking  pears  to  bite;  but  that  is 
only  fair,  for  if  I did  not  eat  up  the  insects,  he  would  not 
have  any  best-looking  pears  at  all,  so  I don’t  think  that  he 
ought  to  grumble. 

It  was  in  a pear  orchard  that  one  of  the  huppicst  events 
of  my  life  took  place.  It  was  while  eating  pears  that  I 
met  my  Matilda  Jane.  Oh,  she  was  the  most  lovely 
young  turtle  that  you  can  imagine!  Her  beautifully 
rounded  shell,  with  its  delicate  markings  in  black  and 
“old  gold,"  which  was  just  then  coming  into  fashion,  her 
snake-like  head  and  neck,  and  her  beautiful  bright  yellow 
eyes,  gave  her  the  well-deserved  name  of  “The  Belle  of 
the  Village.”  We  loved  each  other  at  the  first,  and  for 
some  time  we  were  inseparable,  until  one  morning,  when 
my  master’s  father  was  coming  to  the  city,  I was  pick- 
eel  up,  wrapped  in  u newspaper,  and  packed  off  to  Brook- 
lyn, that  I might  “kill  the  slugs  in  the  garden,”  I heard 
my  master  say.  For  two  weary  years  I lived  alone 
in  the  garden,  thinking  only  of  my  Matilda  Jane.  You 
can  imagine  my  joy  when,  this  fall,  four  more  turtles  were 
brought  and  placed  in  the  yard,  and  one  of  them  was 
my  long-lost  friend ! I knew  her  immediately,  from  her 
having  the  letters  “A.  F.,  INflfl,"  cut  on  her  shell.  Ever 
since  that  joyful  meeting  we  have  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether. 

Of  course  we  have  troubles,  like  every  one  else,  but 
they  mostly  arise  outside  our  own  household.  There 
was  one  old  turtle  who  used  to  put  on  airs  because  he 
had  “Adam,  year  1,"  cut  on  his  shell;  but  my  Matildu 
stopped  bis  boasting  by  telling  bow  slie  saw  my  master 
cut  the  name  at  the  same  time  that  he  marked  her.  Old 
Adam,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  sneaked  off.  and  I have  not 
seen  him  since. 

I want  to  tell  you  one  tiling  more,  and  then  I wdll  be 
done.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  how  the  little  turtles  arc 
lx>rn.  The  mamma  turtle  finds  a quiet,  secluded  place 
where  the  soil  is  sandy ; there  she  digs  a hole,  and  lays 
from  twelve  to  thirty  eggs.  The  eggs  are  jierfectly  round, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  do  not  have  shells 
like  birds’  eggs,  but  they  are  covered  with  a coating  like 
parchment.  After  she  1ms  laid  her  eggs  she  covers  them 
up,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  young  turtles  make  their  ap- 
pearance; they  are  not  much  larger  than  a silver  fifty - 
cent  piece.  They  are  very  lively,  and  are  very  cunning 
about  hiding  when  any  one  conies  near  their  home.  They 
grow  very  rapidly,  however,  and  in  a short  time  grander 
away,  us  I did.  I hope  that  you  will  all  remember  that 
turtles  more  than  pay  for  the  fruit  that  they  eat  by  keep 
ing  your  gardens  free  from  worms  and  insects;  and  1 
trust  that  you  will  let  your  pet  turtles  sleep  through  the 
winter,  arid  not  keep  them  uwake  to  study  about  them  as 
my  master  has  done. 

Yours  truly,  Land  Turtle. 
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FUN  IN  A CHINESE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

rpiIESE  five  Chinese  boys  (except  the  one  whose  ear  is  f 
1 being  pulled)  art*  having  fine  fun.  The  Fu-tse.  orold 
teacher,  has  gone  out  of  the  room  for  a few  minutes  to  till 
liis  tobacco  pouch.  Let  us  look  round  and  see  what  kind 
of  school-rooms  they  have  in  China,  and  how  the  pupils  | 
study. 

The  boys  in  this  case  are  all  of  one  family,  and  the  old 
gentleman  is  their  private  tutor.  He  is  white-bearded  | 
and  shaven -pated.  and  has  rather  long  linger  nails,  as  the  j 
fashion  is  in  China  among  those  who  do  not  have  to  work  j 
with  their  hands.  Long  finger-nails  with  them  are  like  j 
white  hands  and  tapering  fingers  among  us. 

The  floor  of  the  room  is  of  stone  set  in  squares  like  a ! 
checker-board.  It  is  very  pleasant  ami  cool  in  summer- 
time. and  in  all  weathers  the  lads  keep  on  their  velvet  and 
maple- wood  shoes.  These  art*  thick-soled  and  warm, 
slightly  turned  up  at  the  end.  but  do  not  “draw4’  the  feet,  t 
as  our  leather  or  rubber  shoes  do.  The  three  younger  . 
boys  wear  embroidered  coats.  All  except  the  “baby" 
have  plaits  of  hair  on  the  side  of  the  head  ; but  the  little  I 
fellow,  who  is  not  yet  six  years  old,  still  wears  the  very  j 
young  child's  circle  of  hair. 

Every  day  or  so  their  heads  are  neatly  shaved;  and  ‘ 
when  they  arc  twelve  years  old.  there  will  be  a family  | 
party,  and  each  one  will  lose  his  boyish  locks,  and  begin 
to  raise  a “ pigtail,"  or  queue,  which  hangs  down  his  back,  i 
Then  they  will  feel  as  proud  as  our  boys  when  they  sport ' 
their  first  attempt  at  a mustache. 

The  walls  of  the  school-room  are  plain,  but  are  not  com  I 
plcte  without  the  usual  picture  of  the  bamboo  swaying  in  ! 
the  wind  or  soughing  in  the  moonlight.  The  Chinese  j 
have  thousands  of  stanzas  and  ditties  of  which  the  grace-  ! 
ful  bamboo  is  the  subject. 

Notice  the  tables:  they  are  of  hard  polished  wood,  j 
with  colored  marble  tops.  The  scats  are  of  round  hoi 
low  wood,  with  leather  tops.  They  look  like  ginger  jars 
with  paper  covers.  On  these  the  boys  sit  while  tracing  ! 
the  characters  which  we  see  on  real  Chinese  tea  boxes  1 
(for  those  made  in  New  York  are  almost  always  upside 
down,  as  if  they  had  turned  a somersault  i.  Every  boy  1 
must  learn  from  two  hundred  to  ten  thousand  of  these 
characters,  and  many  years  of  hard  study  are  required. 
Their  books,  ink-stones,  brush-pens,  water-pot,  and  pen-  i 
rests  are  all  on  the  table.  They  use  “ India"  ink.  und 
write  with  a brush. 

In  learning  their  lessons  the  scholars  study  out  loud,  i 
and  a Chinese  school-room  is  a very  noisy  place,  and  ! 
worse  than  the  buzzing  of  many  bee-hives. 

When  a boy  has  learned  his  lesson  he  comes  to  the 
teacher,  and  then  ’’backs  his  book”;  that  is,  he  hands  his  i 
book  to  the  instructor,  and  then  turns  his  back,  so  as  not  , 
to  see  the  page  or  face  of  the  teacher,  and  then  recites,  j 
At  the  same  time  he  holds  out  two  of  his  fingers,  first  of  i 
one  hand  and  then  of  the  other,  beating  them  up  and 
down  alternately,  like  a music  leader  beating  time. 


The  boys  in  the  picture  have  become  tired  of  so  much 
sitting;  so,  as  soon  as  the  cat  leaves  the  room,  the  mice 
begin  to  play.  One  of  them  mounts  the  table,  taking  the 
master’s  wooden  seat  with  him.  On  this  he  poses  himself, 
foot  over  knee,  and  dons  Fu-tso's  hat.  on  which  is  the 
crystal  button  and  horse  hair  plume,  of  which  all  digni- 
fied men  are  very  proud.  He  quickly  anchors  the  huge 
goggle  spectacles  astride  his  nose,  with  the  uid  of  the  guy- 
rope*  around  his  ears,  seizes  the  empty  pipe  in  one  hand, 
and  with  fun  in  the  other,  calls  out  to  the  oldest  boy  to 
*’  back  his  hook.” 

The  big  boy  begins  to  see-saw  his  fingers  up  and  down, 
and  to  bawl  out  his  lesson,  but  quickly  turns  round  to  see 
the  fun.  The  next  oldest  boy  is  pulling  the  ears  of  “ the 
baby."  who  squeals  out,  while  the  boy  on  the  floor,  who 
pretends  to  be  in  disgrace,  ami  can  not  rise,  calls  on  the 
teacher  to  speak  to  the  mischievous  urchin. 

But  the  old  Fu-tse  lias  heard  the  squealing  and  the 
racket,  and  is  hurrying  along  the  corridor  to  see  what  is 
the  matter. 

What  will  be  done?  There  will  be  no  rattan  or  ruler 
used,  or  ears  boxed,  but  each  one  will  receive  a lecture  on 
propriety,  and  an  extra  lesson.  The  bigger  boys  will  lx* 
ordered  to  learn  fifty  new  characters,  and  the  smaller 
ones  will  each  have  a longer  copy  to  write  after  school. 


MOTHER  GOOSE’S  MAY  PARTY. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 

IT  was  May-day,  and  the  sun  popjied  out  of  bed  early 
that  morning  to  wake  up  the  little  birds  and  flowers, 
that  they  might  clear  their  throats,  and  wash  their  bright 
faces  in  dew.  by  the  time  the  old  woman  had  swept  the 
cobwebs  from  the  sky,  and  left  a beautiful  blue  roof  over 
Gooseneck  village;  for  they  knew  it  was  the  1st  of  May, 
and  that  dear  old  Mother  Goose,  who  taught  the  Kinder- 
garten, or  infant  school,  was  going  with  all  her  little 
scholars  to  have  a May  party  under  the  trees  in  the  mer- 
ry green  wood. 

And  the  children  knew  it  too.  und  they  were  all  on 
hand  bright  and  early — Tommy  Green  and  Johnny  Stout. 
Humpty  Dumpty  and  Little  Bo-peep,  Jack  and  Jill,  Little 
Boy  Blue  in  a brand-new  suit  of  clothes,  and  Goldilocks 
with  her  yellow  hair  flying  in  the  wind.  Tom,  the  Piper’s 
son,  and  poor  Simple  Simon,  the  dunce  of  the  school,  with 
many  others  that  we  have  known  and  loved — and  all 
brought  baskets  filled  with  good  things  for  their  dinner. 

“Oh,  won’t  we  have  fun!”  said  Margery  Daw  to  Jacky 
Horner.  “1  hope  you  have  got  something  nice  in  that 
big  basket  of  yours.  ” 

**  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Jack.  “Cook  made  me  a lovely 
pie,  and  stuffed  it  just  full  of  plums.  I will  try  and  pull 
one  out  for  you;”  and  lie  lifted  up  the  liupkiu  over  the  bas- 
ket.  and  was  trying  to  break  a hole  in  the  pie-crust,  when 
Mother  Goose  came  in,  and  seeing  him,  said,  “ Here,  here. 
Master  Jack!  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the  pie.  1 never 
saw  such  a boy.  He  sticks  his  thumb  into  everything, 
from  Christmas  pies  to  inkstands.” 

“Oh,  Mother  Goose,  do  let  us  start!"  shouted  the  cliil 
dren. 

“ Yes,  yes,  my  dears,  very  soon.  We  an*  only  waiting 
for  Contrary  Mary.  1 have  sent  Nimble  Dick  for  her; 
and  here  they  come  now.” 

Sure  enough,  there  was  heard  a jingling  of  bells,  and 
in  danced  Mary,  quite  contrary,  with  her  fingers  covered 
with  rings,  and  her  apron  filled  with  flowers  from  her 
garden,  with  which  to  make  a wreath  for  the  May- 
Queen. 

And  now  tliey  all  started,  walking  two  and  two.  with 
Mother  Goose  at  the  head,  holding  the  youngest  scholar. 
Baby  Bunting,  tight  by  the  hand,  for  fear  lie  should  fall 
down  and  tear  his  new  rabbit-skin  overcoat,  while  Tom. 
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the  Pipers  son.  played  “Over  the  hills  and  far  away*’ 
on  his  pipe,  and  all  the  little  folks  danced  and  skipped 
along  to  tlie  gay  tune. 

When  they  reached  the  pleasant  wood,  they  were  all 
glad  to  sit  down  on  the  green  moss  and  rest  awhile;  and 
Mother  Goose  said,  “The  first  thing  is  to  choose  a May- 
Queen:  now  who  shall  it  lie  ?” 

“Goldilocks!”  “Goldilocks!”  shouted  the  children,  for 
they  all  loved  the  dear  little  girl  with  pretty  hair  and 
sweet  blue  eyes. 

“ Oh,  no,  no!”  said  Goldilocks,  and  she  hid  behind  Tom- 
my Tucker. 

But  they  made  her  come  out  and  sit  on  a throne  formed 
of  Miss  Muffet’s  tuffet,  scattered  over  with  wild  violets  and 
May-flowers,  which  grew  all  around ; and  Contrary  Mary 
put  a beautiful  crown  of  “roses  ami  lilies  and  daffadown- 
dillies” on  her  golden  curls,  and  site  looked  just  the  dear- 
est little  May-Queen  in  all  the  world. 

Then  all  the  children  joined  hunds,  and  danced  round 
the  throne,  singing, 

**  Hail  to  the  Quoen  of  Muy 
On  tlii:*  our  r.^ul  day ! 

<Jav  flower*  we’ll  bring. 

Sweet  blossom*  of  ppring. 

To  crown  our  Queen  of  May.” 

The  little  Queen  then  gave  each  one  a Mower,  and  let 
them  kneel  and  kiss  her  tiny  white  hand;  and  then  they 
scattered  through  the  woods,  and  played  “Oats,  peas, 
beans,”  tag.  and  other  games,  until  Little  Boy  Blue  blew 


a blast  on  his  horn,  which  meant  “ Come  to  dinner”;  and 
when  they  all  came  running  hack  at  the  call,  they  found 
Mother  Goose  had  a table-cloth  spread  on  the  grass,  and 
all  the  biscuits,  cake,  and  fruit  from  their  baskets  set  out 
on  green  leaves,  while  in  the  centre  stood  Jack  Horner's 
pie,  a bowl  of  curds  and  whey  that  Miss  Muffet  brought, 
and  a plate  of  strawberry  tarts  sent  by  the  Queen  of 
Hearts;  and  Jack  and  Jill  were  bringing  a pail  of  nice 
cold  water  from  the  spring. 

How  hungry  they  all  were,  too,  and  how  good  every- 
thing tasted!  while  they  hud  such  a laugh  at  little  Miss 
Muffet,  who  screamed  and  ran  away  when  a great  daddy- 
long-legs  walked  across  the  table. 

They  ended  the  feast  with  the  plum  pie,  which  the  little 
Queen  cut,  and  gave  every  one  a piece;  and  they  all  said 
it  was  so  nice.  Jack  Horner  felt  quite  proud,  and  thought 
he  was  a bigger  boy  than  ever. 

After  everything  wuseuten  up,  Margery  Daw  and  Little 
Bo-peep  washed  the  dishes,  while  Little  Boy  Blue  went  fast 
asleep  under  the  fence,  ami  Mother  Goose  told  all  the  little 
ones  a story,  until  the  cobwebs  begun  to  come  over  the 
sky,  and  the  sun  whispered  to  the  little  birds  and  Mowers 
it  was  time  to  shut  their  peepers  for  the  uiglit,  when  they 
started  for  home,  Goldilocks  the  Queen  riding  in  the  mid- 
! die  of  the  procession  on  big  John  Stout’s  shoulder;  and 
i when  they  hade  their  teacher  a tired  but  happy  good- 
night, all  said  they  had  hod  the  nicest  kind  of  a day,  and 
hoped  next  year  Mother  Goose  would  give  them  another 
i May  party. 


GOING  HOME  FROM  THE  FICNIC.-Dbawn  mr  JrwtiB  CrBTt*. 
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8<im«  Norwalk.  C>*»» «mr it. 

I linv<<  two  large  Mai  how  cats—  ono  nine  and  the 
other  th roe  year*  old— a doff,  and  a parrot.  The  old- 
est cat  la  uujiunI  Meow,  and  tin*  other  Multle  Bees- 
wax. We  called  him  that,  becan*e  hr  stick*  m>.  It 
he  get*  in  our  lap*,  there  la  no  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  will  jump  through  my  hand*  held  Hirer  fret  high. 
The  parrot  doe*  not  talk  much,  because  It  la  tongue, 
tied.  Khc  cull*  •*  papa,"  and  screams  when  she  want* 
to  get  out  of  her  cage.  Tint  dog  Spry  la  the  running- 
cat  of  nil.  Ilia  body  and  color  are  like  a black  and 
tan  ; hnt  hi*  now  la  shaggy,  like  a Scotch  terrier, 
which  makes  him  look  very  funny,  lie  will  ait  up, 
and  clap  hl«  paw*  together,  and  *ay  paltv-enkr.  The 
way  he  dura  It  lw*  growl*,  whim**.  and  harks  while 
mime  one  due  any*  the  word*.  If  he  don't  like  what 
la  given  him  to  cat,  we  only  have  to  aay,  ••  Qlve  It  to 
me,"  and  ho  will  cat  It  all  up  rather  than  let  any  one 
else  hare  It  M.  F.  La  C. 


Samta  Car*.  Ciumitu. 

I am  eight  years  old.  My  home  I*  near  the  sen. 
There  are  a great  many  visitor*  here  In  the  summer, 
and  they  batln*  in  the  anrf.  Wc  have  no  mow  here. 
The  hill*  are  already  covered  with  green  (April  4), 
and  noon  there  will  lie  a great  many  wild  flowers. 
My  teacher  read*  ilarict  to  ua  from  luintt'i  Yncau 
PlBHI.  Enim  D. 


Mmut  rrr*.  Mnnoit, 

On  the  23<1  of  March  I picked  some  willow  “pas- 
si**."  They  were  the  largest  I have  ever  seen  here. 
I think  it  was  very  early  for  them  up  in  this  mid 
country.  Mat  LB. 

n»on«,  Vi«  Tnu,  .1  /ml  la.  1**n. 

I found  the  first  trailing  arbutus  in  full  bloom  to- 
day.  It  waa  very  fragrant  and  pretty.  Wo  take 
Yoi-«m>  I'koi'i.k.  and  like  it  very  much.  I have  a pet 
rabbit  that  la  pure  white.  Lor is k D.  T. 


was  between  seven  and  eight  year*  old,  I was  taken  I 
sick,  and  six  year*  ago  my  Pvt  wen*  taken  off.  Since  I 
then  I have  I teen  at  school  m-arly  two  year*,  and  be- 
ton*  1 w as  taken  sick  I had  learned  to  n*nii  a lilt  It*. 

I am  not  ne  well  educated  a*  I would  be  if  I bad  been 
well,  like  other  boys.  My  home  i*  in  Edna.  Polk 
County,  Minnesota.  When  I wn»te  before,  I was 
staying  with  a friend  In  Crookston. 

Ki.mkr  It.  ItLAxaiuKa 


Gum 

I tried  Pus*  Hunter's  little  recipe  too,  hut  1 put 
frosting  on  my  rake.  I made  a mistake,  and  put  it 
in  a Jar  with  until  beef.  When  I treated  n slice  to 
the  folks,  they  laughed  at  me,  nnd  said  it  tasted  as  if 
il  was  flavored  with  ham.  I like  Yut'xu  Pwru,  and 
I like  the  little  letters  beat  of  all. 

Mat  W.  (10  years). 

DCLLRBiri.  SwmiRLAXS,  Af~ll  t,  1SBS. 

I noticed  in  Yorso  Pkoplk  ol  March  16  that  it  was 
time  to  look  for  vlolela  and  am-motirs.  I wish  to 
tell  you  that  I have  already  found  them  here,  ami 
also  the  “ pussies.”  I am  fourteen  year*  old,  and  I 
am  at  school  hero  In  VWj,  on  Lake  Ocnem 

I.  Sri.MVAN. 


Fo«  Lakb.  Wnro«*is. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  water  cookie*  that  my  fdster 
asked  me  to  semi  to  Puss  Hunter  for  her  cooking 
club:  One  cup  of  sugar;  one-half  cup  of  butter;  unis 
half  cup  of  water;  carawny  seed*;  flour  enough  to 
make  II  very  stiff.  Hull  very  thin,  ami  sprinkle  with 
sugar  after  putting  the  cookie*  In  the  pan. 

II.  K.  P. 


Hirin'*  Mnia,  Floats*. 

I am  staying  now  on  Lake  Mkcosukic,  which  is 
ten  miles  long  ami  from  two  to  three  mile*  wide. 
About  two  miles  from  the  lake  the  outlet  sinks  Into 
thegrouml.  The  Mkcosukic  Indians  once  lived  here. 
There  Is  a large  live-oak  where  they  nsed  to  dance 
around  their  scalp  pole  at  the  green-corn  feast.  1 
have  some  piece*  of  putP-ry  nmi  arrow -heads;  some 
are  very  pretty.  General  Jackson  fought  the  Indians 
here,  ami  drove  them  acrue*  the  lake.  There  is  an 
Indian  mound  near  here  which  lias  large  tree*  grow- 
ing on  the  very  top.  I wonder  who  made  It,  ami 
what  lor.  The  tree*  hen*  are  in  full  leaf,  ami  many 
are  in  bloom  (April  13).  The  urauge-ln*es  an*  filled 
with  fruit.  Wii.t.ia  L.  H. 


Furr  Ki  <Mi.ni,  April  I,  t*Wi. 

I like  Yorwo  Pbopui  better  and  better  ail  the 
lime,  and  it  seems  ns  If  Tuesday  was  longer  comiug 
than  any  nthrr  day  In  the  week,  because  Hint  i*  the 
day  I get  my  pa|M*r.  The  snow  Is  so  deep  that  the 
mail-carTler  has  a hard  time  getting  'way  mit  to  this 
fort  to  bring  us  our  letters  ami  paper*,  and  It  is  ut- 
most night  sometimes  lief  ore  he  gets  here.  I told 
you  that  1 hud  a little  brother  and  a dog  to  play 


<‘h  <ru >tt mi.  Visimsia, 

I am  ten  years  ami  five  month*  old.  I read  Yorso 
Pboplk  every  week.  The  answer  to  the  ” Persona- 


tion" in  No. '$4  is  (Jueen  Charlotte  of  Knglaml,  wife 
of  George  the  Third.  She  was  married  in  1761,  and 
died  In  1618.  The  town  in  which  I live  Is  named  tor 
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AT  PLAY  ON  KNOW-SHOES. 


her.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Colonial  Lrglsla- 
tore  in  1T6X.  Two  miles  southeast  of  this  town  is 
Monticeilo,  the  former  residence  and  now  the  horlnl- 
placc  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  writer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  former  l*n»i- 
dentof  the  United  Slates. 
One  mile  southwest  from 
here  Is  the  University  of 
Virginia,  founded  liy  Jef- 
ferson. When  I am  old 
enough  I hope  to  become 
u student  there. 

II  ARK  V A.  G. 

(hriranin.  KitTi  rn. 

I once  had  a gray  fox, 
hut  one  night  he  got 
loose,  and  a dog  killed 
him.  Isuilspring Thought 
a V mm,  ami  kept  him  all 
Mummer.  He  was  very 
cunning,  but  my  fox  wan 
the  heel,  lie  would  play 
hhh*-aud-*i‘ek  with  luc 
for  hour*.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  minnows  cat, 
and  must  I change  the 
water  every  morning  and 
evening?  Sometimes  1 
leave  the  water  un- 
changed for  days,  ami 
the  fish  Mxm  livelier. 
1 caught  them  In  a ditch. 
Willis  K.  L. 


with,  and  a pair  nf  snow-shoe*  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try on,  so  I semi  you  a sketch  that  looks  just  like  us 
when  we  are  out  on  the  parade-ground  playing. 

SortnE  I-  W. 

Dcskirr,  Ki*  Y»aa. 

«l  am  alx  year*  old.  I can  read  the  letter*  In  **  t>ur 
Poet-office  Box"  myself.  I have  three  little  sisters. 
Helen  and  Ktlx-1  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  In  Yorso 
Proper,  and  hear  the  stories  read.  I have  a pet  dog. 
Ilia  name  Is  George  William.  He  has  u had  trick, 
lie  steals  egg*,  and  will  drlvo  the  hena  off  the  wwts 
to  get  them.  Unr  II. 


Kt>«<,  Mioiwn. 

I wish  to  thank  the  children  through  Yotrxo  Prn- 
ntt  for  Bending  ma  eo  many  nfca  pweenta  since  I 
wrote.  A great  many  of  those  who  have  written  to 
nii*  have  inquired  my  age.  I am  sixteen,  but  I have 
ti  -i’ll  to  school  only  two  years  iu  tuy  life.  When  I 


Minnows  may  be  fed  the  same  ns  gold-fish 
(see  Young  Pioru  No.  ft).  Once  a day  is  suf- 
ficient to  change  the  water,  although  if  you  have 
certain  kinds  of  water-pluiits  in  your  globe  or 
aquarium,  the  water  may  go  unchanged  for  days, 
and  still  remain  pure. 

ImiMM. 

I am  a little  girl  only  ten  year*  old.  I live  on  a 
farm  In  Cherokee  County.  Georgia.  IjasI  summer  I 
began  to  make  a collection  of  insects,  but  did  not 
succeed  very  well.  Will  you  please  tell  me  wliat  is 
the  best  way  to  kill  and  preserve  them  ? 

Katik  IL  P. 

The  I test  method  of  catching  butterflies  and 
insects  is  with  it  net,  which  can  ln»  inndc  irt  tlu* 
following  manner : Take  it  eoiiiinon  barrel  hoop. 


and  slit  off  a strip  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
wide.  Of  this  make  a lump  about  a foot  in  di- 
ameter, and  fasten  it  with  wire  to  a light  rod 
about  a yard  long.  Then  take  a round  piece 
of  mosquito  netting  about  three-quarter*  of  a 
yard  in  diameter,  ami  hind  it  firmly  to  the  hoop. 
Insect*  captured  with  a net  do  not  get  broken 
as  if  caught  rudely  with  the  hand.  When  your 
treasure  is  secured,  gather  the  net  in  your  hand, 
thus  confining  the  insect  in  a very  small  apace. 
Then  dose  it  carefully  with  a few  drops  of  ether, 
which  should  lx*  poured  on  the  head.  This  will 
probably  kill  the  insect  at  once ; hut  should  it 
a few  moment*  later  show  any  signs  of  life, 
another  drop  will  liuish  il.  The  advantage  of 
ether  is  that  it  evaporates  quickly,  and  leaves 
the  color  and  texture  of  the  insect  uninjured 
The  liest  way  to  mount  your  sjiecimctu*  is  to 
have  thin  pieces  of  cork  glued  to  the  liottoni 
of  your  case,  to  which  the  insect  is  fastened  by 
u long  slender  pin  stuck  through  its  body.  If 
you  have  no  corks,  soft  pine  wood  will  do. 
You  must  mount  your  specimen  and  arrange 
iLs  wings  and  feelers  immediately,  as  it  soon 
become*  stiff  and  brittle,  and  will  break  if  han- 
dled. The  great  enemies  of  a collection  of  in- 
sects are  mice  and  moths.  Mice  will  ruin  the 
result  of  a whole  summer’s  work  in  a single 
night  if  they  can  get  at  it.  Hut  a little  can* 
and  forethought  will  guard  against  the  ravage- 
of  these  mischievous  destroyers. 

I had  a young  wild  rabbit  that  grew  no  tame  I 
could  let  It  out  in  the  yard  to  «**i  grass  and  clover, 
It  would  also  eat  bread  and  milk  out  of  a dish.  I 
liked  It  very  much.  When  I caught  i!  1 put  it  In  a 
wire  rage,  nnd  fed  It,  and  It  soon  got  tame,  and  play- 
ed around  the  kltrhi-u  most  nf  tin*  time.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  inv  little  sister  squeezed  It  lo  death.  I 
nm  twelve  years  old,  nnd  I live  on  a farm  one  tulle 
west  of  Kenosha.  I have  three  brother*  nod  thret- 
s latent,  and  I am  the  oldest  of  them  all.  Five  of  u* 
go  to  school  in  Kenosha.  K.  B.  C. 

Horace  ('.  W. — Sin*  Young  People  No.  18, 
page  2 82. 

Mattie  L — There  art*  so  many  good  liooks 
of  the  kind  you  require,  thut  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  •*  best," 

A.  II.  E.,  and  Others. — Wc  receive  a very 
large  number  of  puixles  from  our  youthful  cor- 
respondent*. If  no  answer  accompanies  them, 
they  an*  not  examined.  If  the  solution  is  one 
wc  have  already  published,  it  ean  not  be  used 
again.  Good  puzzle*  are  always  welcome,  hut 
even  after  being  accepted,  they  may  wait  weeks 
before  their  turn  comes  to  be  printed. 

“ Scmuiubes,”  Cleveland. — The  composition 
for  making  ink-roller*  consists  of  glue  and  mo- 
lasses, the  proportions  varying  from  about  two 
pounds  of  glue  in  summer  to  one  pound  in  win- 
ter for  one  quart  of  molasses.  The  glue  should 
he  soaked  altout  half  an  hour.  The  water  should 
then  he  poured  off,  and  the  glue  healed  until  it 
melts.  Then  pour  in  the  molasecs,  and  stir  it 
well.  It  should  now  be  Ixiiled  slowly  for  about 
an  hour  before  it  is  poured  into  the  mould,  which 
should  l*e  well  oiled.  You  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult  than  at  first  appears  to  make  a 
good  ink-roller,  and  it  will  he  as  cheap  in  the 
end  for  you  to  buy  them.  If  you  take  proper 
care  of  one,  it  will  last  a long  time.  Do  not 
wash  it  immediately  after  use,  as  that  tends  to 
make  it  harder.  When  it  uppears  clogged  with 
ink,  rub  it  with  oil  an  hour  before  you  wish  to 
use  it,  and  scrape  it  clean  with  the  hack  of  a 
knife. 

Olap  T. — As  we  can  not  examine  your  tele- 
scope,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  trouble 
lies.  Possibly  the  diameter  of  your  tube  is  to** 
small  for  the  increased  size  of  your  gluas. 

W.  T.  Chapin. — The  authorship  of  the  Arabi- 
an Xiithu  is  unknown.  Antoine  Gallattd,  who 
was  employed  by  Colbert  to  collect  manuscripts 
in  the  East,  first  made  the  work  known  in  Ku- 
ro|M?  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


Digitizec 


Mat  4,  1880. 


From  internal  evidence  tlie  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  prob- 
able period  of  the  composition  of  thtw  wonder- 
ful tales. 

R.  E.  8.  Van*  ant. — There  are  about  38,000 
distinct  words  in  the  English  language.  About 
23,000  of  these  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  I 
The  vocabulary  of  the  new  edition  of  Webater'a 
Ctutbridyfi  iMionartt  contains  about  118,600 
word*,  including  derivatives,  compounds,  etc. 
3000  or  4000,  however,  are  all  that  air  in  com- 
mon use  for  oral  or  written  communication. 
The  Old  Testament  contains  6642  different 
words,  Milton  uses  about  8000,  and  Slulwprare 
about  16,000.  Only  about  300  words  arc  in  or- 
dinary use  for  telegraphic  business  messages. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOU  NO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

■ M I Q M A. 

My  Bret  Is  In  loat,  but  not  in  found. 

My  second  is  in  earth,  but  not  in  ground. 

My  third  Is  In  no,  bat  not  In  yes. 

My  fourth  is  in  doubt,  but  not  In  gn««. 

My  flflh  Is  In  stir,  bus  not  in  mix. 

My  sixth  i«  in  set,  bat  not  in  fix. 

My  seventh  Is  in  ocean,  but  not  In  land. 

My  eighth  is  In  rise,  bnt  not  in  stand. 

My  whole  is  a modern  painter's  name, 

Emblazoned  high  on  tbu  roll  of  fame. 

Noktii  Stas. 

No.  I 

WORD  SUVARR. 

First,  an  adverb  of  limn.  .Second,  to  possess. 
Third,  without  cud.  Fourth,  a Homan  Bmgernr. 

No.  *. 

KCMXB1CAI.  tl||an*l»R- 

I am  composed  of  18  letters. 

My  10, 2,  W,  1 » is  indisputable. 

My  4.3, 14. 8, 15  is  a color. 

My  1.  8,  7 is  a boy's  name. 

My  13,  It,  U,  S la  a flower. 

My  1«,  1*. « is  arid. 

My  6. 8, 1 1 is  a pronoun. 

Mv-  whole  In  a noted  event  of  the  Revolutionary  , 
war.  W.  It  8. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Werner,  Kdim  Hamilton,  Claries  II.  O.,  E.  D.  Jen- 
nines,  Adel  la  B.,  S.  A.  8,.  Mend  M..  Jimw  A.  8., 
J.  M.  Wolfs,  Maggie  Taylor,  Inez,  Fred  Lewis,  J. 
B.  La  Hue,  8.  B.  Pray,  Nell  B.  Macl>.,  Susie  Leavens, 

LW. 

Correct  answer*  to  puu'l<'*  are  received  from  Lonise 
Oofl,  Muy  Burt,  Vanderbilt  Olmateud.  Fannie  and 
Florence  M..  <1.  W.  Raymond,  Luln  Pearce,  Snsle 
Benedict,  Camilla  W,  M.,  Birdie  Randolph,  Kva  Cas- 
tle, Klslna  Murphy,  Core  M.  Kay.  Barrett  Kastman, 
“North  Star"  and*4  Utils  Lizzie,"  Carrie  March.  J. 
MarCIInlock,  Bertha  Collom, (I. U.  Macintosh,,  Alice 
Hammond,  A.  A.  True,  Percy  MacOcoryre,  44  illiaro 
D.  O.,  Kalla  and  Frankie  I.,  Edward  C.’.,  Jennie  If., 
Fred  Browu,  Willie  Machines,  II.  K.  Fryer,  Maude 
and  Morton  JL,  Lulu  A.  G.,  Alice  B.,  Fred  11.,  Nel- 
lie D. 
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No.  4. 

MIOIA. 

My  Bret  is  in  joy,  hnt  not  in  sorrow. 

My  second  is  in  lend,  but  not  in  borrow. 

My  third  Is  in  fast,  hot  not  in  slow. 

My  fonrth  la  in  whiff,  hut  not  In  blow. 

My  fifth  Is  In  whole,  hnt  not  In  Indf. 

My  sixth  is  in  heifer,  hut  not  in  calf. 

My  seventh  is  in  song,  but  nut  In  hymn. 

My  eighth  is  in  hoop,  but  not  in  rim. 

My  ninth  Is  In  fancy,  hnt  not  in  whim.  I 

My  bidden  whole,  when  it  is  found. 

Is  the  name  of  a statesman  much  renowned. 

Arthur. 


No.  Ik 

ihanosk  rezzi.e. 

In  merit.  A song.  A boy's  name.  A part  of  the 
body.  In  merit.  M.  K.  S. 

No.  4 

uornut  acrostic. 

A promenade.  A Swlns  canton.  A feast.  Fidel.  ! 
ity.  To  enlighten.  To  compute.  Answer-  Prlmnls 
form  the  first  name  and  finals  the  second  name  of  a | 
celebrated  man  of  the  sixteenth ccutory.  W.  F.  B. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLBS  IN  NO.  24. 

No.  I.  Shakespeare. 

No.  X.  Bints  of  a feather  flock  together. 

No.  3.  Banana. 

No.  4.  O aril  C 

Knlgm  A 
O pa  1. 

M Hnt  C 
E tn  I* 

T ol  L 
Roulcat' 

Yet* 

(isometry,  (air  ulna. 

No.  II.  R V L K H 

UNITE 
L I T II  R 

E T II  K L 

KEELS 

No. «.  Montcalm. 

Decapitated  Charade,  on  page  3 jS— Prelate. 

A Personation.  on  page  828— (jtiesn  Charlotte  So- 
phia, wife  ot  George  the  Third  ot  England. 

Favors  arc  acknowledged  from  Gracie  Allen,  John 
W.  OHbhart,  Grace  Whitney,  Waller  Vaaear.  Erne 


WIGGLES. 

In  answer  to  Wiggle  No.  10,  given  in  IIar- 
PKR’8  Yor.sti  Frouc  No.  21,  more  than  three 
hundred  drawings  have  been  sent  in.  Nearly 
onp-third  of  these  were  correct  answers  to  the 
Wiggle.  Of  the  remainder  a variety  have  been 
selected,  and  are  published  on  page  376.  With 
them  i9  also  given  new  Wiggle  No.  11.  The 
following  list  te  of  those  who  furnished  draw- 
ings to  the  Wiggle,  but  who  did  not  happen  to 
catch  our  artist's  idea  : 

44Tildn»ke,  P,  Rchmatt**,  Herbert  A.  Donalds,  Vir- 
gil Cuming,  Perelval  Kile,  II.  E.  S.  or  K.  II.  8.,  Mias 
Stoddard's  Friend,  Emma  It.  Bullock,  P.  A.,  Mark 
Manly,  C.  B.  A.,  Sadie,  F.  Johnson,  John  Miller, 
Atkinson,  Charley  Jacaueruin,  II.  Sterrvll,  Ned  Bur- 
gess, Minnie  K.,  Eva  M.  Prichard,  Tom  Aacat,  W. 
r.  II.,  W.  W.  N.,  Loon  M.  Fobs*,  Mamie  B-  I.uck, 
O.  B.  Wendell,  Jan.,  Mary  Parker,  4V.  G.  Howard, 
II.  II.  Goltsleben,  Harry  Austin,  Edith  Worden, 
James  B.  Curtis,  I*  D.  Denison,  L.  N.  B.,  W.  K.  8ut- 
lifl,  E.  J.  B..  A.  Hussey,  Millie  B.  flutcr,  J.  L.  B..  J. 
1L  M.,  B.  II.  Smith,  Lottie  A.  Cheshire,  Nannie 
llavs,  V.  II.  8l,  Anna  ii.  44'ierura,  J.  R.  Glen,  W.  J. 
Baird,  E.  II.  Baird.  A.  P,  F-,  Charlie  8l  8..  Minnie 
8.  M««>re,  J«wl«  4 ait,  Bessie  8waln,  Frank  Freeman. 
Frank  Richards,  J.  A.  C-,  Etta  Eire,  IS.  44'.,  8.  VV., 
Maggie  I/trkr,  J.  K.  8..  U.  P.  4V.,  Robert  Hoyt,  Jo- 
seph A.  (."alley,  G.  F.  Tilton,  Myron  4'orcc,  44'aiter  I. 
Swanton,  Nellie  Tompkins,  Anna  Morrison,  Helen 
Hllcler,  Celetta  M.  CL,  44'.  Seymour,  Charles  Conner, 
William  llnakill  Spiller,  Wluthrop,  J.  T.  8.,  Charlie 
llunilngion,  llarry  B.  Pointer,  It.  M.,  F.  Johnson, 
U.  B.  A.,  II.  L.  B,,  S.  4V.,  Ik  W.,  Maggie  Locke, 
May  Sowafis,  Helen  44’ilder,  Joseph  11.  Calh-y,  Knb- 
ert  Hoyl,  B.  P.  44'..  J.  F,  8.,  Herbert  C.  Chfevet*, 
J.  A.  Minnie  8.  Moure,  Charlie  8.  8.,  Frank  Klcli- 
nnl,  W.  11.  Balr»t,  F.  C.  Hoamagr,  J.  R.,  Fanny, 
Dick,  Jennie,  Sam,  Joe,  H.  B.,  Kacy  Smelt,  Daisy 
44'oml.  William  Winslow,  Percy  F.  Jamison.  F.  (f. 
R.,  Hobart  4V»lker,  Bi-ssv  F..  R.  K.  H.,  Harold  8tr«v 
beigii,  Katrina  Tancrvk Willi*  Dlhhlcr,  < lain  Jnquilli, 
Ernest  Tompkins..?.  8.  Simmons,  U.  A.  Page.  Lucie 
J.  Kuprevlit,  Chariot te  and  Sophy  Md/wn,  Charley 
. Kohhlns,  flush*  C.  Hallock,  Tlieo.  F.  John,  Fannie 
A.  Hartwell,  M.  Trowbridge,  Dorsey  Coatc,  Kinky 
O.  Anthony.  Carrie  fl,  Ik,  lierlle  Valentine,  Jack 
Guyton,  Carl  Purcells,  Harry  Hwaidoit,  Sadie  Cooke, 
Johnnie  Cuoke,  Charlie  Couke,  Arthur  K.  Trainer. 
E.  L,  Burrhani,  Bessie  C.  Hull,  Loren  Boree,  R.  K. 
Stroud.  Bessie,  Charles  11.  Lather,  Bessie  Lmgneck- 
er,  Arabella,  J,  A.,  Louise  D.  Blake,  Mautf  Hull, 
Morton  Hull,  llarry  K.  Bartlett.  J.  H.  Bartlett,  Jun., 
I^ra  Scudamore,  Fanny  II.,  Julia  D.  Stryker,  John- 
ny Trailer,  Mi  tty,  Harry,  Arthur  M.  Mom-,  Nmw 
8.  II,  Brwie  McLachlJu. 


THE  ROYAL  MIDDY, 

A Sailor  Suit  of  fine  English  Blue  Serge,  a very 
light  weight  fabric,  consisting  of  hlouae  and 
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WHY? 

“Why  most  I learn  to  slug? 

Why  learn  to  llyt” 

Saul  a young  bin!  to  ita  mother — 

“ Why,  oh,  why  f” 

« 

“All  biriliea  leant  to  aing; 

All  leant  to  Hv," 

To  the  young  bird  Haiti  ita  mother; 

“And  that’s  * why.*” 

HUNTING  IN  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

VLTIIOUGH  in  the  remote  and  dreary  ice  regions  of 
the  extreme  North  a variety  of  game,  including  bear, 
whale,  walrus,  seal,  reindeer,  foxes,  wolves,  ptarmigan, 
ducks,  and  geese,  is  found  and  pursued  by  the  liurdy  Es- 
quimau, or  Innuit,  it  is  upon  the  capture  of  the  seal  that 
he  expends  the  most  time  and  labor.  The  seal  is  every- 
thing to  him,  and  without  it  life  could  hardly  be  sustain- 
ed. In  the  words  of  Captain  Hal):  “To  the  Innuit  the 
seal  is  all  that  flocks  anil  herds,  grain  fields,  forests,  coal 
mines,  and  petroleum  wells  are  to  dwellers  in  more  favor- 
ed lands.  It  furnishes  him  with  food,  fuel,  and  clothing.” 
“ Nutchook"  (the  seal)  is  one  of  the  most  wary  and  sus- 
picious of  animals,  and  to  capture  him  when  he  is  on  his 
guard  requires  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  skill  and 
perseverance.  The  Innuits  say  that  “Ninoo”  (the  bear) 
taught  them  to  capture  the  seal,  and  that  if  they  could 
talk  to  Nutchook  as  cleverly  as  Ninoo  does,  they  would 
capture  him  much  oftener  than  they  do.  When  Ninoo 
sees,  at,  a distance  upon  the  ice,  a black  spot  that  he  knows 
to  be  Nutchook  taking  a nap  beside  his  air-hole,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  will  dine  that  day  otF  seal. 

Nutchooks  nap  is  a series  of  “ cat-naps," each  lasting 
about  ton  seconds,  and  after  each  he  lifts  his  head  and 
looks  around.  Ninoo  crouches  low  upon  the  ice,  and 
creeps  along  when  the  seal  is  napping.  The  moment  his 
head  is  raised,  the  bear  stop#  short  and  begins  to  talk  to 
Nutchook.  The  sound  that  he  utters  while  thus  talk- 
ing is  quite  different  from  his  ordinary  voice,  and  seems 
to  charm  the  seal,  who  lays  his  head  down  for  another 
nap,  during  which  Ninoo  again  advances.  At  last  the 
bear  is  within  springing  distance,  and  in  a moment  all  is 
over  with  poor  Nutchook. 

Although  seals  are  caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  great  hunts  take  place  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months.  At  this  time  the  fur  is  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition,  and  as  they  play  in  the  open  water  lanes 
near  the  coast,  or  bask  in  great  numbers  on  the  ice,  their 
capture  is  comparatively  easy.  During  the  summer  the 
glare  of  the  sun  so  affects  the  eyes  of  the  seal  that  he 
becomes  almost  blind,  and  is  easily  approached. 

Hundreds  of  vessels,  many  of  them  steamers,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  seal  fishery,  and  on  the  first  page  of  this 
number  is  a picture  of  the  boats  belonging  to  one  of 
these  '‘sealers’*  drifting  cautiously  down  upon  a number 
of  seals  that  have  been  basking  and  frolicking  on  the  ice, 
heedless  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  seals  are  thus  killed  every  year  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  are  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  are  made  the  beautiful  saeques,  muffs,  tippets, 
and  gloves  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  so  familiar. 
Only  last  month  a disaster  occurred  that  vividly  illustrates 
the  danger  of  sealing.  A huge  ice-field  a hundred  miles 
long,  and  bringing  with  it  thousands  of  seals,  drifted  down 
from  the  North,  and  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land near  St.  Johns.  For  several  days  the  people  living 
along  the  coast  ventured  far  out  on  the  ice,  and  captured 
groat  numbers  of  the  seals. 

Suddenly,  on  the  4tli  of  April,  the  northeast  wind  that 
had  been  blowing  steadily  for  two  weeks,  and  keeping  the 
ice  packed,  changed  to  a warm  southerly  breeze.  The 
ice-pack  broke,  became  intersected  in  every  direction  by 


! lanes  of  water,  and  began  to  drift  out  to  sea,  carrying  with 
! it  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  hardy  hunters.  Many 
of  these  were  rescued  by  steamers,  hut  others  were  borne 
away  into  the  fog,  beyond  the  hope  of  rescue,  far  out  to 
sea,  where  they  have  perished  from  starvation,  freezing, 
or  drowning.  • For  weeks  past  dead  bodies  have  been  cast 
upon  the  rugged  coast  by  the  sea,  but  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  lost  will  never  be  known. 

Mr.  Ninoo,  who  hunts  the  seal  so  successfully,  is  hunt- 
1 cd  in  turn  for  the  sake  of  his  thick  soft  fur,  and  often 
, falls  a victim  both  to  white  men  and  Esquimaux.  The 
latter  sometimes  kill  him  by  rolling  a thick  piece  of  whale- 
bone, about  two  feet  long  and  four  indies  wide,  into  a 
small  coil,  and  wrapping  it  in  a piece  of  seal  blubber  so 
that  it  forms  a ball.  Placed  outside  the  liut,  it  soon 
freezes  hard.  Provided  with  this  frozen  lw»it,  the  na- 
tives search  for  Ninoo.  When  they  find  him,  they 
run  away,  and  he  chuses  them;  hut  they  drop  the  l«ill 
of  blubber,  and  he,  meeting  with  it,  greedily  swallows  it 
whole.  In  a few  minutes  the  heat  of  his  body  tlmws  the 
, blubber  and  releases  the  whalebone.  It  uncoils  with  ter- 
rible force,  ami  so  tears  his  stomach  that,  the  great  War 
falls  down  in  helpless  agony,  to  which  an  end  is  quickly 
put  by  the  hunter,  who  now  hurries  to  the  spot. 

— 

[Begun  in  FIaki'Chs  Yocum  1’ron.s  No,  94,  April  IS.] 

THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  v. 

SO  now  the  war  wils  as  good  as  finished.  There  was 
no  more  fighting.  The  British  government  was  near- 
ly ready  to  give  up  to  the  United  States,  and  own  that 
! they  “ were,  and  of  right  ought  to  lie,  free  and  independ- 
ent,” as  the  great  Declaration  had  said  more  than  five 
years  before.  But  such  things  take  a long  time  to  settle, 

, ami  General  Washington  thought  that  the  Americans 
I could  make  a great  dcul  better  terms  of  peace  if  they  kept 
1 ready  for  war.  How  tired  he  was  of  the  war!  How  he 
longed  to  get  back  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  to  his  peaceful 
| farmer's  life!  His  letters  written  about  this  time  are  full 
of  these  desires.  He  was  a great  General ; and  the  whole 
country  honored  and  loved  him  as  a man  whose  courage 
1 and  skill  had  made  his  countrymen  free,  but  he  often  said 
that  he  would  give  all  the  glory  he  had  won  if  he  could  go 
hack  to  his  crops  and  his  trees,  his  horses  and  his  hounds, 
and  his  beloved  family,  and  rest.  Yet  he  stood  by  his 
post  to  the  very  last.  He  begged  his  countrymen  to  keep 
up  the  army,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  every- 
thing was  sure.  He  lagged  his  officers  and  soldiers  to 
be  patient  and  stay  with  him,  though  they  had  much  rea- 
son to  complain.  They  had  been  poorly  paid,  or  not  paid 
at  all.  Many  of  them  were  actually  ruined  for  their  coun- 
try, and,  when  they  left  the  army,  did  not  know  where  or 
how  they  should  get  a living.  At  this  moment  some  of 
! them  thought  they  would  lx:  happier  and  better  off  under 
a King,  if  that  King  were  Washington.  They  said  to 
| themselves:  “It  is  all  very  well  to  be  free,  but  here  is  a 
free  nation  which  turns  its  old  soldiers  out  to  starve, 
which  does  not  pay  its  debts,  which  hardly  deserves  free- 
dom. We  should  have  greater  justice,  and  more  peace 
and  safety,  with  this  wise,  strong  man  as  King.”  One  of 
Washington's  officers  hinted  as  much  to  him.  The  Gen- 
eral was  filled  with  sorrow  and  anger  ami  shame  at  the 
very  thought.  What  had  he  done,  that  men  should  think 
i he  would  consent  to  such  treason  ( He  wrote  to  the  man 
who  had  suggested  the  plan,  “If  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  country,  or  respect  for  me,  banish  these  thoughts 
from  your  mind.” 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  word  came  that  a treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  that  the  inde|>endeiice  of 
the  United  States  was  no  longer  disputed.  This  joyful 
news  w as  read  to  the  American  army  on  the  19th  of  April, 
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just  eight  years  after  the  first  gallant  fight  at  Concord  in  j 
1775.  Washington  wrote  a farewell  address  to  the  army 
which  he  had  led  so  long.  It  was  like  the  wise  and  loving  \ 
speech  of  a good  father.  He  thanked  them  warmly  for 
the  noble  spirit  with  which  they  had  upheld  him  during 
the  tedious  and  cruel  years  of  war;  he  reminded  them  of  , 
the  end  for  which  they  had  fought,  that  the  United  States  , 
might  be  a free  nation,  with  the  right  to  govern  itself  as 
it  thought  best;  and  lie  prayed  them  to  do  all  that  they  i 
could  to  make  their  country  just  and  wise  in  peace,  as  it  ] 
had  been  brave  and  fortunate  in  war.  It  was  winter  be-  j 
fore  Washington  luid  the  affairs  of  his  command  settled  , 
so  that  he  could  leave  the  army  and  return  to  his  home.  | 
On  the  4th  of  December  he  met  the  principal  officers  of  1 
the  army  at  New  York  to  bid  them  farewell.  They  were  | 
gathered  for  that  purpose  at  Fraunce's  Tavern  when  he 
entered.  Filling  a glass,  he  turned  to  them,  and  said: 

“ With  a heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I now  take  leave 
of  you.  I most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  | 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
been  glorious  and  honorable.”  Then  one  by  one,  as  the  I 
officers  came  to  him,  lie  clasped  hands  with  each,  and  em- 
braced him  in  silence.  These  brave  men,  who  had  faced 
death  together,  and  had  cheerfully  borne  untold  privation, 
were  not  ashamed  to  weep  at  purting  with  their  beloved 
friend  and  chief.  When  he  had  saluted  them  all,  he 
passed  through  a corps  of  soldiers  outside  the  door,  and  ■ 
walked  to  the  river-side,  followed  by  the  officers  in  solemn  i 
silence.  He  entered  the  barge,  and  raising  his  hat,  he 
waved  them  farewell ; and  they,  with  the  same  loving 
gesture,  watched  the  barge  push  off.  and  turned  away. 
Washington  took  his  journey  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland, 
gave  up  his  commission  to  Congress,  and  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

He  reached  his  home  on  Christmas-eve,  1783.  It  was  [ 
more  than  eight  years  and  a half  since  he  had  left  it  to 
join  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  he 
had  seen  it  but  twice  in  that  long  interval.  When  he 
went  away  he  was  forty-three  years  old — in  the  very  prime 
of  manhood;  when  he  returned  he  was  fifty-one,  and  felt 
that  he  was  growing  old.  Constant  labor,  constant  care,  j 
exposure  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  and  the  sad  and  ; 
fearful  experience  of  battle,  had  told  upon  his  naturally 
strong  frame,  and  lie  welcomed  the  prospect  of  rest  as  i 
simply  and  as  gladly  as  a tired  child.  He  wrote  to  his  ! 
dear  friend  Lafayette,  who  had  returned  to  France:  “At  j 
length  I am  become  a private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  ! 
Potomac ; and  under  the  shadow  of  ray  own  vine  and  fig-  | 
tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a camp  and  the  busy  scenes 
of  public  life,  I am  solacing  myself  with  tranquil  enjoy- 
ments  I have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  em- 

ployments, but  1 am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be 
able  to  view  the  solitary  walk  and  tread  the  paths  of  pri- 
vate life  with  heart-felt  satisfaction.” 

[to  bk  cojrrisrito.] 


THE  MAGIC  SPINET. 

BY  MRS.  j.  E.  MoCONAUGHY. 

THE  gay  people  of  Paris  were  one  day  invited  to  at- 
tend a musical  entertainment,  in  which  “a  magic 
spinet”  was  to  be  the  chief  attraction.  Its  wonders  were 
set  forth  ill  glowing  terms,  and  a large  audience  gathered 
at  the  appointed  time  to  witness  its  performance.  The 
poor  musician,  whose  all  was  at  stake,  looked  on  the 
assembly  with  rejoicing  eyes,  but  perhaixs  with  a little 
trembling  lest  his  "magic''  should  not  work  us  perfectly 
as  at  rehearsals. 

After  some  playing  by  himself  and  his  two  little  chil- 
dren, all  stepped  back,  and.  at  the  word  of  command,  the  ; 
instrument  repeated  the  whole  symphony.  This  marvel  j 
was  well  received,  when  the  musician  pretended  to  wind  | 


up  his  machine  by  a very  hard-working  winch,  which 
made  a terrible  racket. 

Now  the  wise  ones  thought  it  all  explained.  “Only  a 
foolish  contrivance  of  weights  and  springs,  like  a barrel- 
organ,*’  they  said.  That  was  just  what  the  musician 
wished  them  to  think,  as  it  would  make  his  triumph  more 
decided.  He  now  proceeded  to  show  them  that  the  in- 
strument had  a mind  capable  of  hearing  and  obeying. 
Calling  his  children  away,  he  waved  his  wand,  and  in  an 
authoritative  voice  commanded,  “Spinet,  play” — such  a 
tune. 

The  instrument  obediently  played  the  tune.  Then  the 
order  was  given,  “ Spinet,  he  silent.”  and  all  was  quiet. 

“Spinet,  give  us  a light  flourish,”  and  it  instantly  war- 
bled forth  the  gayest  melody,  which  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  Then  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
audience  was  changed,  and  all  admitted  that  Jean  Baptiste 
Raisin,  the  musician,  was  also  a great  magician. 

Evening  after  evening  he  repeated  his  performance,  and 
the  gold  poured  in  beyond  his  fondest  dreams.  His  repu- 
tation spread  far  and  wide,  and  at  last  reached  the  King. 
He  would  have  this  novelty  brought  to  court,  and  let  the 
Queen  and  the  royal  ladies  enjoy  such  a wonderful  enter- 
tainment. 

Jean  was  not  used  to  courts,  but  his  passion  for  money 
was  growing  fast,  and  he  determined  fairly  to  outdo  him- 
self in  such  a golden  harvest  field.  His  instrument  was 
* ‘ instructed”  to  a most  unusual  degree,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  was  in  good  working  order  at  the  palace  of 
Versailles.  Everything  proceeded  famously  until  the  or- 
ganist carried  on  his  old  trick  of  “ winding  up.”  Royal 
ears  were  not  used  to  such  horrid  discords  as  followed  tlie 
working  of  that  winch.  The  delicate  nerves  of  all  the 
ladies  were  dreadfully  shocked,  the  Queen’s  in  particular. 

But  I suppose  a Queen’s  curiosity  is  much  like  other 
people's.  She  must  have  a view  of  the  evil  spirit  inside 
the  instrument,  which  seemed  to  play  so  unwillingly, 
judging  from  the  shrieks  it  gave  out  on  being  wound  up. 
The  poor  organist  protested  he  had  “ lost  the  key.”  But 
that  was  of  no  avail. 

“Can  not  some  one  break  it  open?”  asked  the  King. 
Royalty  has  a very  persuasive  way,  so  Jean  was  forced 
at  last  to  open  the  box;  ami  what  do  you  think  they 
found  withiu  ? A poor  trembling  little  lad,  not  six  years 
old,  who  operated  a set  of  keys  inside,  which  his  father 
had  constructed  for  him.  The  whole  instrument  was 
planned  with  this  performance  in  view,  the  lad’s  small 
size  and  wonderful  musical  talent  making  the  deception 
possible. 

It  was  plain  that  the  little  one  was  half  fainting  with 
the  stilled  air  he  bail  breathed  so  long;  and  ready  hands 
reached  out  to  help  him,  and  kind  voices  soothed  and 
comforted  him.  When  he  was  refreshed,  all  wished  to 
hear  him  play  in  fair  sight,  and  the  praising  and  petting 
and  confections  and  gold  coins  showered  upon  him  would 
have  turned  a wiser  head.  Defeat  was  turned  into  a 
grand  victory. 

His  father  now  invented  a comedy,  in  which  little  Louis 
acted  an  important  part. 

A company  appeared  seated  about  a table,  with  a big 
black-pudding  before  them.  When  the  pudding  was  cut, 
a great  outcry  was  heard  within.  Soon  it  began  to  roll 
about  the  plates,  and  at  last  out  hopped  a little  pig.  They 
chased  it  about  awhile  with  skewers,  and  finally,  just  as 
it  was  caught,  it  changed  into  an  imp,  with  horns  and 
hoofs,  and  a sabre  by  its  side.  Of  course  the  company 
were  greatly  frightened,  and  tumbled  down  on  the  stage, 
pell-mell,  all  iu  a heap.  But  one  sad  day  a performer 
thrust  too  liaid  with  his  sharp  skewer,  and  poor  little 
Louis  performed  and  played  no  more.  They  laid  him 
away  in  the  pleasant  cemetery,  and  very  soon  a heart- 
broken little  sister,  who  could  not  be  comforted,  was  laid 
beside  him. 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

?L  (Erne  6 torn. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  X. 

FIGHTING  A WATER-SPOUT. 

14  A NYTHING  wrong  below,  Smith  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  she’s  got  a precious  list  to  port,  and 
the  water’s  mimin'  into  the  fire- room  like  anythin'. 
Seems  to  come  from  under  the  coals.” 

“Have  them  shifted  at 
once,  then,  and  see  what's 
wrong.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

Frank  had  overheard  the 
fireman’s  report  to  the  first 
officer,  and  a thought  struck 
him.  Walking  aft  till  he 
was  right  over  the  engine- 
room,  lie  climbed  out  un- 
der the  “guard,”  and  looked 
keenly  along  the  port  quarter.  Aha! 

There,  just  as  he  had  expected,  was  a 
port-hole  standing  wide  open,  and  let- 
ting in  water  at  every  plunge  of  the 

vessel.  

“Welldone,  i~ x--- 
my  boy ! that's 
hcice  you’ve 
got  us  all  out 


This,  of  itself,  would  have  been  a sufficient  “event”  for 
the  first  day  out  from  Malta;  but  another  was  still  to 
come.  The  next  morning  Frank  noticed  two  new  faces 
among  the  firemen,  and  asked  llerrick  who  they  were. 

“Stowaways,  lad,”  said  the  old  tar.  “We  found  ’em 
hid  away  among  the  cargo  lust  night,  and  now  we’re  mak- 
ing ’em  work  their  passage.  There  was  three  on  ’em  alto- 
gether, but  them  two  Britishers  are  all  that's  any  good. 
The  third  was  a Maltee  lubber,  who’d  never  done  nothin’ 
but  wait  at  table,  and  sich  ; so  we  jist  sent  him  aft  to 
sarve  the  officers.” 

That  evening  there  was  a sudden  cry  of  “Fire!”  and 
Frank,  to  whom  the  mere  thought  of  a fire  at  sea  had  al- 


TUE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


ways  been  a perfect  nightmare,  was  amazed  to  see 
how  coolly  tin*  men  got  out  their  hose  pipes  and 
took  their  appointed  stations,  without  the  slight- 
est flurry  or  confusion.  In  three  minute*  all  was 
ready ; but  happily  it  proved  to  be  a false  alarm. 


SHOOTING  TUB  WATER-SPOUT. 

of  u scrape,”  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  whom  Frank  hastily 
reported  what  he  had  seen.  “How  did  you  come  to 
think  of  that  port-hole  ?” 

“I’d  noticed  it  when  I was  shovelling  down  there,  sir, 
and  I thought  that  must  l>o  it.” 

“Good ! 1 like  to  see  a youngster  keep  his  wits  about  him. 
Send  up  the  carpenter  to  fix  it,  will  you  ? I won’t  forget 
to  tell  Captain  Gray  what  you’ve  done,  depend  upon  it.” 


Ha!  what  is  this  long  gray  band  along  the 
southern  sky,  with  one  tall  white  line  standing  up 
from  it  like  a mast,  and  two  black  burs  stretch- 
ing from  its  edge  fur  into  the  bright  blue  waters? 
Can  it  be  t lie  coast  of  Egypt  already  ? It  is  nothing  else. 
The  white  streak  is  Port  Said  Light-house:  the  black  bars 
are  the  walls  of  its  breakwater,  running  their  huge  piled- 
up  blocks  of  “concrete”  nearly  two  miles  out  to  sea. 

Frank  was  greatly  amused  with  the  quaint  little  toy 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  perched  between  the  desert  and 
the  sea,  where  everybody  shut  up  their  stores  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  where,  thanks  to  the  deep 
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soft  sand,  carriages  and  horsemen  went  by  as  noiselessly 
as  shadows;  and  where  every  gust  of  wind  raised  a dust- 
storm  that  hid  people,  houses,  and  everything  else.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  a punka,  or  monster  fan,  worked 
by  a rope,  and  hung  from  the  ceiling  of  a room.  He  was 
shown  over  the  light-house  by  a trim  little  Arab  boy  and 
girl,  who.  to  his  great  surprise,  turned  out  to  be  man  and 
wife;  and  altogether  he  had  plenty  of  new  impressions  to 
think  over  when  heat  last  found  himself  fairly  afloat  upon 
the  Suez  Canal.* 

A narrow  ribbon  of  light  green  water  between  two  in- 
terminable sand-banks,  growing  gradually  higher  as  they 
advanced  southward;  a huge  “ dredger”  every  here  and 
there,  lying  like  a castle  upon  the  water,  with  a clamorous 
garrison  of  blue-shirted  men  and  red-capped  boys;  an  occa- 
sional tug-boat,  disdainfully  greeted  by  Herrick  as  “Puff- 
ing Billy”;  a distant  caravan,  with  its  endless  file  of  cam- 
els and  horses  and  men,  melting  away  in  curve  after  curve, 
like  some  mighty  serpent,  far  back  into  the  quivering  haze 
that  hovered  over  the  hot  brassy  desert — such  were  the 
main  features  of  the  famous  passage,  begun  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  and  finished  by  Lesseps.  The  sun  was  sinking  as 
they  cast  anchor  for  the  night  before  Ismailia,  and  saw 
the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater  Canal,  and  the  docks  and 
houses  of  the  brand-new  town  which  the  late  sovereign  of 
Egypt  built  and  named  after  himself,  fading  into  the  fast- 
falling darkness. 

Starting  again  next  morning,  they  passed  Suez  about 
noon  (fortunately  without  having  to  halt  at  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  dirtiest  towns  in  the  world),  and  headed  down 
the  Red  Sea.  Frank  took  a good  look,  in  passing,  at  the 
bold  headland  of  Ras  Attakah,  which  is  said  by  the  best 
authorities  to  mark  the  scene  of  the  Israelite  passage,  and 
where,  according  to  a grim  Arab  legend,  the  shrieks  of 
Pharaoh’s  drowning  host  may  still  be  heard  at  times  min- 
gling with  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Farther  on.  a break  in 
the  sea-l>oard  hills  gave  him  one  glimpse  of  the  huge 
square  dark  gray  mass  of  Sinai, t far  away  to  the  east  : 
and  then  they  were  in  the  open  sea  once  more. 

Keeping  well  out  to  sea,  they  escaped  the  net-work  of 
coral  reefs  which  beset  the  Arabian  coast  for  forty-five 
miles  together;  but  they  could  not  escape  the  heat,  which 
overpowered  not  a few  even  of  the  old  hands.  Again 
and  again  Btrong  men  were  carried  fainting  from  the  en- 
gine-room, to  lie  tended  by  a surgeon  almost  as  sick  as 
themselves.  The  stiff  breeze  that  was  blowing,  instead  of 
refreshing  them,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  heat  of  all 
the  African  deserts  at  once,  and  a passing  steamer  sig- 
naled that  she  had  lost  Hixteen  men  by  it  in  two  days, 

“See  that  lubber  of  a mountain  spoutin'  fire,  as  if 
’twarn’t  hot  enough  already!”  growled  Herrick,  pointing 
to  the  volcanic  islet  of  Jebel  Teer.  “That  other  island 
yonder’s  where  the  Arabs  think  their  spirits  go  when  they 
die:  but  1 guess  if  I was  a spirit,  I’d  like  to  have  a cooler 
berth.” 

But  once  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (Gate  of 
Tears)  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  Frank’s  ideas  of  a tropical 
voyage  were  fully  realized.  Bright  skies,  smooth  seas,  a 
Steady  breeze  abeam  keeping  all  cool,  porpoises  frolicking 
around  the  ship  by  hundreds,  gay-plumaged  birds  alight- 
ing in  the  rigging,  and  a dance  on  deck  every  night  to  the 
music  of  fiddle  and  concertina,  with  a roaring  accompani- 
ment of  sea-chorus  that  might  have  pleased  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  himself.  Frank’s  throat  was  sore  for  a whole  day 
after  his  patriotic  efforts  to  “give  full  mouth”  to  one  of 
these,  which  began  thus: 


♦ Of  die  eighty-six  miles  of  the  canal,  nearly  thirty  lie  through  the 
shallow  lakes  of  Mcnzulch,  Timsah,  nml  “ Hitter  Water,”  the  chauncl 
being  marked  by  posts  or  mound*.  It*  depth  is  twenty-six  and  a quar- 
ter feet,  its  mean  breadth  about  seventy,  and  in  the  " aiding*”  nearly  one 
hundred. 

t Called  by  the  Arabs  “Jebel  Mousa”  (Mountain  of  Moses). 


! “May  onr  good  ship  Arirona  have  fair  winds  to  fill  her  nails! 

She  can  race  the  King  of  Sharks,  not  to  any  the  Prince  of 
Whales ; 

And  she’ll  laugh  at  Arab  roaches  and  at  crawling  British 
snails, 

As  she  goes  sailing  on.” 

The  guns  were  got  ready  as  they  ran  through  the  pirate- 
haunled  Straits  of  Malacca;  aud  though  no  pirate  ven- 
tured to  attack  them,  they  had  to  face  an  enemy  quite  as 
dangerous  that  very  afternoon.  Frank,  who  had  been 
looking  at  the  blue  Sumatra  hills,  with  here  and  there  a 
curl  of  smoke  above  the  trees  to  show  where  the  sandal- 
wood gatherers  were  at  work,  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  cry  of,  “ A water-spout!” 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  the  long  dark  pillar,  topped 
by  a muss  of  black  cloud,  moving  swiftly  over  the  sea. 
Two  native  fishing-boats  were  flying  before  it,  one  of 
which  was  speedily  drawn  into  the  swirling  foam  at  the 
base  of  the  column.  The  other,  more  fortunate,  got  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  steamer. 

“Give  him  a shot,  Herrick,"  shouted  the  Captain,  and 
the  old  quartermaster  obeyed.  The  first  shell  missed, 
though  so  narrowly  that  the  spout  was  seen  to  quiver; 
but  the  second  burst  right  upon  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
column,  which  broke  and  fell,  with  a noise  that  might 
have  been  heard  for  miles.  For  a moment  the  whole  air 
was  dark  as  night  with  spray  and  smoke;  then  a torrent 
of  rain  burst  upon  them,  and  when  it  cleared  away,  not 
j a trace  of  their  terrible  enemy  was  to  be  seen. 

The  morning  after  her  water-spout  adventure  the  Ari- 
I zona  sighted  the  light-ship  marking  the  approach  to  Sing- 
apore; and  after  an  exciting  race  with  an  English  screw- 
j steamer,  ran  safely  over  the  bar  into  the  harbor.  This 
I was  certainly  rather  hard  upon  the  native  pilot-boat. 


8INOAPORE  PILOT-BOAT. 


which  had  put  out  to  her  in  the  hope  of  a job ; and  the 
six  black,  half-clothed  scarecrows  who  pulled  it  vented 
their  feelings  in  a prolonged  howl  and  a clatter  of  their 
diamond-shaped  oar  blades,  to  which  Jack  Dewey  replied 
by  asking,  with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  how  much  they 
would  tako  to  4 ‘ come  on  board  and  new  pitch  tho  boats 
with  the  tar  off  their  elegant  black  hides.” 

[to  BJC  OONT1NCKD.J 

STORIES  FROM  THE  MINES. 

MANY  stories  are  told  of  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  were  turned  to  ac- 
count by  ingenious  speculators,  and  among  them  are  the 
following:  In  one  district  the  gold-dust  was  mixed  with 
large  quantities  of  fine  black  sand,  which  the  miners — 
most  of  whom  were  raw  hands — blew  off  from  the  gold  in 
their  anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  ore  itself.  A keen  old  man 
turned  their  impatience  to  account  by  shamming  lame- 
ness, and  pretending  that  in  liis  weakly  state  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  toil  of  mining,  and  was  thus  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  poor  and  profitless  branch  of  gathering  the 
black  sand,  which  he  sold  as  a substitute  for  emery.  He 
used  to  go  about  of  an  evening  with  a large  bag  and  a tin 
j tray,  requesting  the  miners  to  blow  their  black  sand  upon 
J it,  and  returning  with  it  to  his  hut.  By  the  aid  of  quick- 
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silver  he  was  able  to  extract  the  gold,  double  in  quantity 
to  that  which  was  obtained  by  the  hardest-working  miner 
at  the  washings. 

Tricks  of  every  kind  were  played  upon  new-comers  in 
search  of  the  golden  treasures.  One  story  is  told  of  some 
American  associates  who  had  been  working  at  an  unprof- 
itable spot,  putting  up  a notice  that  their  “valuable  site” 
was  for  sale,  as  they  were  going  elsewhere.  A few  Ger- 
mans who  had  just  arrived  offered  themselves  as  purchas- 
ers. The  price  asked  was  exorbitant,  as  the  proprietors 
stated  that  the  “diggings”  returned  a large,  amount  of 
gold,  and  the  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  come  and  sec  what  could  be  produced  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours1  working.  The  sellers  went  during  the 
night  and  secreted  the  gold-dust  in  the  banks,  so  that  it  I 
would  come  to  light,  as  a natural  deposit,  when  the  earth  I 
was  turned  up.  The  following  morning  the  poor  Ger- 
mans were  so  delighted  with  the  apparent  richness  of  the  ( 
place  that  they  gave  a large  sum  of  money  and  two  valu-  : 
able  gold  watches  for  the  property.  The  Germans  were  I 
laughed  at;  but  they  went  to  work,  and  actually  succeed-  j 
ed  in  raising  a large  amount  of  gold  beneath  the  spot 
where  the  others  had  left  off.  The  Americans  were  thus 
outwitted  in  turn,  and  endeavored  to  get  repossession  of 
the  place  by  force;  but  another  company  of  Germans  ar- 
riving, they  were  obliged  to  decamp. 

An  old  miner  relates  this  story:  “While  working  on 
Rock  Creek,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  we  always  had  near  i 
us  a can  of  water,  and  close  to  it  we  put  a tea-cup  to  hold  the  ! 
particles  of  gold  as  we  collected  them.  One  morning  as 
we  were  at  work  a thirsty  digger  came  by,  who  asked  per-  ! 
mission  to  take  a draught  of  water,  which  being  granted, 
he  filled  up  the  cup,  and  quaffed  off  the  costly  drink,  with- 
out either  drinking  our  healths  or  leaving  the  least  sedi- 
meut  at  the  bottom.  I suspected  at  first  that  some  trick 
had  been  played  upon  us,  and  he  hail  secreted  the  gold; 
but  from  the  evident  distress  of  the  man,  and  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  he  promised  to  repay  us  when  he  got 
work,  I firmly  believe  that  he  had  swallowed  the  gold,  not 
having  noticed  it  in  the  cup.” 

Scarcely  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  gold 
yield  in  California  became  an  undoubted  fact,  and  within 
that  period  many  millions  of  dollars1  worth  of  gold-dust 
has  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  even 
these  results  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  discov- 
eries of  gold  in  Australia.  So  extensively  are  the  gold 
deposits  distributed  throughout  that  great  country,  that 
Melbourne,  the  capital,  has  been  said  to  be  paved  with 
the  rich  metal,  the  broken  quartz  rocks  which  have  been 
used  to  make  the  streets  being  found  to  contain  gold. 

A BOAT-RACE  AT  YARROW. 

BY  II.  L.  TAI.BOT. 

HARROW  is  the  place  where  I am  at  school  while  my 
father  and  mother  are  in  Europe.  My  father  was 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean:  that's  an  awful  word  to 
spell.  My  chum,  Saruly,  says,  “ Remember  from  the  Lat- 
in Mefli-terra but  that's  harder  than  the  spelling.  I 
am  glad  every  day  that  I was  sent  here,  because  I don't 
believe  there  is  another  school  in  the  world  where  you 
can  have  such  fun.  Mr.  May  is  our  teacher;  and  though 
he  is  pretty  strict  always,  and  sometimes,  if  a fellow  tries 
to  cheat  or  play  sick,  he’s  awful  hard  on  him,  yet  when 
everybody  is  trying  to  do  his  best,  Mr.  May  is  the  quick- 
est to  find  it  out,  and  it  makes  him  mighty  good-natured. 
Perhaps  I should  not  think  Yarrow  such  a good  place  to 
send  a boy  if  it  wasn't  for  the  river  that  is  within  a 
stone's-tlirow  from  Mr.  May's  bam.  We  skate  there  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  row.  swim,  and  drive  logs.  Last 
year  we  had  nothing  to  row  in  hut  the  old  Pumpkin  Seed, 
broad  as  she  is  long,  and  rows  like  a ship's  yawl.  Now 
she  might  fill  and  go  to  the  bottom,  for  ull^  wo  cared, 


for  Nate  Niles  and  I have  had  birthdays,  and  my  uncle 
Tom  sent  us  each  the  prettiest  double  shell,  cedar  decks, 
outriggers,  spoon  oars,  and  all.  I tell  you,  they  were 
beauties!  My  uncle  knows  what's  what  in  a boat,  as  he 
used  to  row,  and  beat,  too,  when  he  was  in  college.  He 
is  always  sending  me  thingH,  because  I'm  his  favorite  re- 
lation, and  my  middle  name  is  Thomas.  Irately  he  gives 
things  to  Nate,  becuuse  he  is  going  to  marry  liis  sister. 
Before  Nate  got  his  boat,  he  said  he'd  a million  times  rath- 
er have  her  an  old  maid  than  have  such  a chap  for  a broth- 
er. Now,  though,  he’s  all  right,  he  likes  his  boat  so  much. 

Mr.  May  made  a bargain  that  we  were  to  study  hard 
for  a mouth,  and  he  would  give  us  boards  and  timber 
enough  to  build  a boat-house.  We  couldn’t  leave  such 
valuable  boats  as  the  Arrow  and  the  Edith  out-of-doors, 
and  Nate  said  the  cows  would  hook  'em  if  we  left  them  in 
the  barn.  Mick  Murphy  (lie's  Mr.  May’s  man)  did  most 
of  the  carpentering,  but  we  boys  helped.  Bam  Fish  got 
so  he  could  shingle  as  well  as  Mick,  and  keep  the  nails  in 
his  mouth.  I pounded  my  thumb  the  first  day  I tried, 
and  the  biggest  blood-blister  I ever  saw  grew ; so  I had  to 
give  up  hammering.  Sam  says  if  he  can't  be  a Congress- 
man, he  means  to  be  a first-rate  shingler.  and  get  the  job 
of  shingling  all  the  spires  in  the  country.  I sha’n't  lie 
that,  anyway.  If  I can't  get  on  better  with  my  arithme- 
tic, and  get  to  be  an  Admiral.  I shall  keep  a stable,  and 
let  m3’  father  ride  my  horses — regular  circus  horses,  and 
calico-spotted  ones — very  cheap.  Sandy  King  (he's  my 
chum)  helped  me  that  month  over  my  lessons,  so  I got 
on  swimmingly.  Sandy  can  read  Latin  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  knows  horse  in  eight  languages,  not  counting 
pigeon  English.  He’s  a splendid  fellow’,  besides,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  good  he  was  to  me  wheu  I came 
to  Yarrow’,  and  was  the  onl3r  Democrat,  except  Mick  and 
his  family. 

I painted  the  boat-house,  because  I had  hurt  m3’  eyes 
when  Sam's  gun  burst  when  I went  after  a partridge.  It 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  Stuff3T  Wilson’s  hens,  who  lives 
just  across  the  river,  and  I had  to  pay  a dollar  and  a half, 
and  she  only  weighed  four  pounds.  I thought  I was  dead, 
sure,  wlieu  I dropped  the  gun,  and  Mick’s  boy  said  he 
thought  so  too.  I only  burned  off  ni}’  e3Te- winkers,  and 
got  some  powder  in  m3*  cheek.  Mr.  Ma3’  was  awfully  se- 
vere. and  said  I broke  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  I 
guess  he  alwa3’s  says  that  when  a fellow’  almost  kills  him- 
self. He  did  when  Nate  lassoed  the  pig,  and  she  bit  him. 
I only  knew  the  dog  and  smoking  rules.  You  can’t  keep 
one,  because,  Mr.  Ma3’  sa3’8,  it  eats  what  would  keep  a 
poor  huniAii  being.  I think,  though,  if  I could  find  a 
dog  that  would  eat  onl3’  fat,  I could  keep  him,  because  I 
always  leave  that,  and  no  human  being  could  live  on  that, 
j Bridget  hopes  there  isn’t  an 3’  such  dog  to  be  found,  because 
she  is  so  sting3*  over  her  old  soap  stuff. 

When  the  house  was  done,  the  red  roof  just  showing 
above  the  alders,  and  looking  so  pretty’  just  at  the  bend  in 
the  river,  we  didn’t  feel  a mite  sony  for  all  the  hart!  work 
we  had  put  into  it ; though  I do  wish  I hadn’t  let  Sam 
try  and  get  the  paint  off  m3’  trousers,  for  he  took  cloth 
and  all.  I have  been  mighty  unlucky’  lately  with  my 
clothes.  I scalded  m3'  best  shoes,  and  Poll3f  Burr  didn't 
notice,  and  wore  m>*  liest  jacket  common  for  two  da3’s,  and 
got  gravy  on  it.  He's  such  a fumi3’  fellow ! He  used  to 
j use  an 3*  Ixy’s  tooth-brush.  We  put  salt  on  ours,  and 
cured  him  of  that,  though  we  couldn't  use  ours  for  ever  so 
I long.  My  uncle  wrote  me  a solemn  letter  a little  while 
ago,  and  said,  “Robert  Ames,  you  must  never  forget  you 
! are  a poor  man's  son.”  That  was  because  I saw’ed  ni3r  new 
gray  trousers.  I felt  solemn  for  a long  while,  and  now  I’m 
afraid  he  will  write  another. 

Nate  named  his  boat  the  Arrow*,  because  he  said  it  went 
so  well  with  Yarrow.  He  chow*  Sam  Fish  for  his  stroke, 
as  he  is  the  strongest  fellow’  in  the  school.  I named  miue 
Edith , after  my  mother,  and  took  Sand3T  for  bow  oar. 
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Sandy  Baid  he  wasn't  half  so  strong  as  Polly,  and  wanted 
to  give  up;  but  I wanted  just  no  fellow  but  Sandy.  And 
then  Polly  has  been  scared  of  boats,  and  rather  a laud-lub- 
ber, ever  since  his  aunt  got  blown  up  on  a steamer.  Be- 
sides, he  cares  more  about  his  menagerie,  and  was  busy 
training  his  ant-eater. 

We  decided  to  have  a race  the  18th  of  June,  as  it  was 
Mr.  May’s  birthday.  Sarn  wanted  a silver  cup  for  a prise, 
but  we  couldn't  get  money  enough.  Polly  was  mighty 
generous,  and  gave  fifty  cents  for  the  prize.  We  appre- 
ciated Polly’s  generosity,  for  wo  knew  he  didn’t  care  a pin 
for  boating,  and  the  express  on  his  ant-eater  cost  him  ninety 
cents.  The  three  Freshmen,  Fritz  Davis,  Phil  Hayes,  and 
Billy  Butler,  each  gave  twenty-five  cents  toward  the  prize, 
Sam  a dollar,  Nate  all  he  had,  forty-three  cents,  Sandy 
fifty,  and  I eighty -three.  I hope  it  wasn’t  too  much  for  a 
poor  man's  son.  The  boys  made  me  captain  and  Polly 
treasurer  of  the  Yarrow  Boat  Club. 

Sandy  and  I rowed  every  minute  we  could  get.  Every 
time  we  got  into  the  boat  we  liked  her  better  and  better: 
she  rowed  so  easily,  and  sat  like  a duck  in  the  water.  San- 
dy got  so  he  didn’t  dip  too  deep  nor  jerk,  as  he  did  first. 
We  found  out  that  Sam  and  Nate  were  training.  They 
ate  rare  beef  and  ran  two  miles  a day.  Sandy  wanted  to 
train  too,  but  I told  him  I couldn't,  as  I only  liked  the  out- 
side of  beef,  and  my  only  shoes  hurt  mv  feet. 

“Let  them  try  one  way,  and  we  another;  the  18th  will 
prove  which  is  best,”  Sandy  and  I were  getting  ready 
to  anchor  the  Pumpkin  Seed  up  the  river  for  the  turning 
stake  on  the  day  of  the  race,  when  Polly  and  his  ant-eater 
came  down  the  hill. 

“ Any  more  money,  Polly  !” 

“Yes;  great  luck.  Mick  and  Bridget  each  gave  ten, 
and  Mick’s  boy  gave  twenty-five  for  a chance  to  sell  corn 
halls.’’ 

“ Didn’t  you  see  the  Sunday-school  I” 

“I  forgot  all  about  it  until  after  they  had  put  their 
money  into  the  contribution  box ; but  they  all  said  they 
were  coming,  sure  pop.” 

We  anchored  the  Pumpkin  Seed  up  the  river  just  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  boat-house;  that  made  the  dis- 
tance to  be  pulled  half  a mile.  Sam  sent  to  Boston  for 
shirts  and  crimson  handkerchiefs  for  his  crew.  They  both 
looked  splendidly,  but  Sam's  broad  back  and  long  stroke 
rather  scared  us.  Mrs.  May  fixed  us  shirts,  but  they 
wrinkled  round  the  neck.  Then  we  had  two  yellow 
handkerchiefs  that  Mr.  May  used  to  use.  The  day  before 
the  race  the  small  boys  made  a grand  stand  at  the  Oxbow 
for  the  spectators.  It  looked  strong,  but  Mr.  May  said  it 
wasn’t,  so  Mick  had  to  do  it  over. 

Polly  told  me  the  night  before  that  he  had  kept  the 
time  of  the  two  boats  for  a week,  and  ours  liad  been  the 
best  every  time.  That  would  have  been  grand,  if  I only 
could  have  trusted  Polly’s  watch.  But  it  was  a bad  one, 
and  he  used  to  set  it  three  times  a day. 

I walked  to  the  village,  and  brought  back  the  blue  and 
yellow  flag,  with  the  letters  Y.  B.  C.  on  it,  which  was  to  be 
the  prize.  The  grand  stand  was  to  be  saved  for  adults 
and  girls,  and  Mick  was  to  be  in  the  Pumpkin  Seed  at  the 
turn.  He  knows  a good  deal  about  races,  as  his  brother 
owns  a trotter.  Mr.  May  was  to  keep  the  time,  as  he  had 
some  kind  of  a thermometer  watch.  Such  a dinner  as  Mrs. 
May  gave  us ! I had  Sam's  and  Nate's  pieces  of  lemon  pie, 
as  they  couldn’t  eat  anything  but  meat.  Mr.  May  looked 
over  liis  spectacles,  and  asked  if  I was  the  boy  who  was  to 
row  a race  that  afternoon. 

At  one  o'clock  boys  began  coming,  and  took  seats  on 
the  stand.  Mick  had  to  tell  them  about  the  girls  and 
adults.  Those  mean  Wilson  boy*  had  built  a stand  in 
the  night,  and  let  the  crowd  in  for  five  cents!  So  both  ! 
banks  were  full.  They  are  the  meanest  family  in  Amer- 
ica. They  promised  to  keep  every  one  out  of  their  field. 
We  were  mad  enough,  but  we  couldn't  do  anything  then. 


Sam  and  Nate  were  in  the  Arrow?  when  we  got  to  the 
river,  and  they  cheered  us  as  we  got  into  our  boat,  and 
Polly  shoved  off  our  bow.  I gave  the  stroke,  and  we  pulled 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  the  prize  flag  was  wav- 
ing. and  looking  pretty  enough  to  pull  a dozen  races  for. 

“ Lay  on  your  oars,  and  wait  the  signal.'’  It  seemed  an 
hour  before  Mr.  May  said,  “One,  two,  three — go!”  and 
Sandy  and  I began  our  work,  not  rowing  as  we  meant  to 
later.  The  Arrow  was  to  hug  the  Wilsons'  shore,  and  we 
our  bank.  I heard  a cheer  for  the  Arrow,  and  knew  she 
was  ahead.  It  was  a strong  temptation  to  look  round 
and  see  how  far  ahead  she  was.  and  by  a spurt  bring  our 
boat  up  with  her  if  possible.  I didn't,  though,  and  just 
rowed  away  as  well  as  1 could,  ami  tried  to  keep  cool. 

The  boy*  on  the  hank  kept  shouting,  “Go  it.  Arrow f* 
“You’re  ahead!”  “Brace  up,  Edith!"  We  had  passed 
the  alders,  and  were  nearing  Mick  and  the  turn.  We  held 
our  |K»rt  ours,  and  rounded  neatly,  and  heard  Mick  say, 
“Well  done,  Bob!”  Then  I told  Sandy  to  “give  it  to 
her,”  and  by  the  spring  in  the  boat  I knew  that  Sandy 
bail  been  saving  hi*  strength  for  the  homestretch.  We 
were  doing  our  best.  If  we  could  not  get  ahead  at  that 
rate,  the  race  was  lost.  But  w'e  weren't  going  to  be  badly 
beaten.  “The  Edith's  ahead!”  44 Good  for  you.  Bob!” 
That  was  Polly’*  voice  near  us  on  the  hank.  When  I 
knew  we  were  ahead,  I felt  all  right.  We  could  row'  that 
way  long  enough,  and  if  Sam  and  Nate  hadn’t  been  saving 
their  strength,  we  could  win.  I could  see  we  held  our 
lead ; if  anything,  we  added  to  it. 

“ You’re  bating,  Robert,  you’re  bating.”  Bridget  hail 
promised  to  stand  near  the  bars ; so  we  knew  we  were  near- 
ing the  boat-house.  For  saving  that,  Bridget  should  come 
in  free,  and  I meant  to  return  her  ten  cents. 

44 Handsomely,  Bandy!”  and  we  both  put  on  a little 
extra  muscle  that  we  didn't  know  was  left  over,  and  shot 
by  the  flag,  about  three  lengths  ahead  of  the  Arrotr. 

“ Three  cheers  for  Captain  Bob !”  “ Well  done,  Edith  /” 
44  Now,  Sandy !”  Such  yells  as  the  boys  gave  1 I’ve  nev- 
er heard  anything  like  ’em  since. 

The  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  Fritz  Davis 
played  his  hand-organ.  Sam  handed  the  flag  to  me,  and 
I put  Sandy’s  brown  hand  on  it,  and  we  waved  it,  and 
started  cheer*  for  the  Arrotr,  as  loud  as  w'e  could.  When 
we  rowed  ashore,  the  boys  put  Sandy  and  me  on  their 
shoulders,  and  rode  us  up  to  the  house.  Polly  waved 
the  Yarrow'  flag,  and  Fritz  ought  to  have  played  the 
“Conquering  Hero,”  but  he  made  a mistake,  and  play- 
ed the  “Cruel  War.”  Mr.  May  says  he  has  no  ear. 
That  isn’t  the  matter  though,  for  he  has  two,  aud  big 
ones,  too. 

When  we  were  changing  our  clothes,  w'e  four  talked  it 
all  over.  “ By  thunder!  Boh,  I thought  we  had  lost  when 
you  ate  those  com  balls,  after  all  that  pie.”  I never  saw 
Sandy  so  excited.  He's  a minister’s  son,  and  pretty  calm. 

44  Stuff ! Bob  has  it  in  him,  and  nothing  he  eats  makes 
any  odds.”  Sam  thinks,  because  my  father  is  a sailor,  I 
can  row.  But  father  never  rows  a stroke. 

“Well,  Sam,  the  next  one,  don’t  let  us  go  into  train- 
ing. I've  been  hungry  ever  since  we  began.”  Poor  Nate 
had  had  a hard  time  of  it,  because  he  and  I have  the  big- 
gest appetites  at  school,  and  he  didn't  like  rare  beef,  so  he 
ate  mighty  little.  He  says  he  is  always  hungry',  except- 
ing Thanksgiving  afternoons. 

44  When  shall  we  try  again,  boy*  ?” 

44  Fourth  of  July ; and  I’ll  get  my  father  to  give  a prize,” 
and  Bam  hit  on  the  thing  we  all  wanted — to  try  it  again. 

Mr.  May  invited  all  the  boys  and  girls  on  our  side  of 
the  river  to  stay  and  have  lemonade  and  cake.  Sam 
bought  all  the  corn  balls  Pat  had  left,  to  celebrate  the 
opening  race  ami  Mr.  May's  birthday.  That’s  the  way 
Mr.  May'  served  the  sneaking  Wilsons  and  their  five-ceut 
crowd.  But  Sam  heard  they'  said  the  cake  was  molasses 
gingerbread  and  the  lemonade  bitter,  aud  we  are  going 
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make  the  mean  sneaks  take  back  every  word  the  next 
time  they  bring  the  milk. 

Mick  said  it  was  as  well  conducted  a race  as  he  ever 
saw ; and  Mr.  May  said  his  birthday  never  had  been  so 
honored  before;  and  Sandy  and  I want  to  row  just  such 
auother  the  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

DR.  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  the  father  of  wood- 
engraving  in  this  country,  died  in  Jersey  City,  in 
1870,  a few  weeks  before  his  ninety-fifth  birthday.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  two  days  after  the  skirmish  at  Lex- 
ington, and  had  vivid  recollections  of  some  of  the  closing 
incidents  of  the  Revolution  in  that  city.  From  his  lips 
the  writer  heard  many  narratives  of  those  stirring  scenes. 
One  of  them  was  an  account  of  the  last  battle  of  the  Rev- 
olution, of  which  young  Anderson,  then  a boy  between 
eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  was  an  eye-witness. 

Anderson’s  parents  lived  near  the  foot  of  Murray  Street, 
not  far  from  the  Hudson  River.  There  were  very  few 
houses  between  them  and  Broadway.  Opposite  Ander- 
son’s dwelling  was  a boarding-house  kept  by  a man  named 
Day.  His  wife  was  a comely,  strongly  built  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  ago,  and  possessed  a brave  heart. 
She  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  having  courage  equal  to 
her  convictions,  she  never  concealed  her  sentiments. 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  (November  25,  1783)  when 
the  British  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  leave  America  independent,  Mrs.  Day  unfurled  her 
( country’s  flag  over  her  dwelling.  The  British  claimed 
the  right  to  hold  possession  of  the  city  until  noon  on  that 
day.  Cunningham,  the  notorious  British  Provost-Mar- 
shal, was  informed  of  this  impudent  display  of  the  ‘‘reb- 
el banner”  in  the  presence  of  British  troops,  and  sent  a 
sergeant  to  oixler  it  to  be  taken  down.  Mrs.  Day  refused 
compliance. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while  young 
Anderson  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  father’s  house, 
aud  Mrs.  Day  was  quietly  sweeping  in  front  of  her  own, 
he  saw  a burly,  red-faced  British  officer,  in  full  uniform, 
with  a powdered  wig,  walking  rapidly  down  the  street. 
He  halted  before  Mrs.  Day,  and  roughly  inquired, 

“ Who  hoisted  that  rebel  flag  ?*’ 

“I  raised  that  flag,” coolly  answered  Mrs.  Day,  looking 
the  angry  officer  full  in  the  face. 

“ Pull  it  down!”  roared  the  Briton. 

“ I shall  not  do  it,”  firmly  answered  Mrs.  Day. 

“You  don't  know  who  I am, ’’angrily  growled  the  officer. 

“Yes,  I do,”  said  the  courageous  woman. 

Cunningham  (for  it  was  he)  seized  the  halyards,  and  at- 
tempted to  pull  down  the  flag,  when  Mrs.  Day  flew  at  him 
with  her  broom,  and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the  head 
that  she  knocked  off  his  liat,  and  made  the  powder  fly  from 


his  wig. 


' I saw  it  shine  like  a dim  nimbus  around  his 
head  in  the  morning  sun,”  said  Anderson. 

Cunningham  was  an  Irishman,  detested 
by  everybody  for  his  cruelty  to  American 
prisoners  in  his  charge.  Mrs.  Day  had  oft- 
en seen  him.  He  stormed,  aud  swore,  and 
tugged  in  vain  at  the  halyards,  for  they 
had  liecome  entangled;  and  Mrs.  Day  ap- 
plied  her  broomstick  so  vigorously  that 
the  blustering  Provost-Marshal  was  final- 
ly compelled  to  beat  a retreat,  leaving  the 
American  flag  floating  in  triumph  in  the 
crisp  November  air  over  the  well-defended 
Day  castle. 

This  was  the  last  buttle  between  the 
British  and  Americans  in  the  old  war  for 
independence. 


“CUNNINGHAM  SEIZED  THE  HALYARDS. " 


MARABOUS  AND  HYENAS. 

THE  ugliest  storks  in  the  world  are  found 
in  Southern  Asia  and  Central  Africa. 
Their  flesh-colored  heads  are  only  partial- 
ly covered  with  stiff,  wiry  feathers,  and 
hanging  on  the  breast  11103’  hear  a disgust- 
ing pouch,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
crop.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  storks  is 
the  marabou.  It  stalks  about  the  great 
sandy  plains  of  Central  Africa  with  a com- 
posure and  lordly  grandeur,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  world.  Its 
bod}*  feathers  are  of  a dull  metallic  green 
color,  and  its  wings  and  tail  are  dingy 
black.  looking  at  the  awkward  creature, 
no  one  would  suspect  that  under  its  un- 
gainl}'  wings  it  carried  the  most  exquisite 
and  fuirv-like  little  plumes,  so  air}’  that  it 
takes  Isisket  fuls  of  them  to  weigh  an  ounce. 
They  are  pure  white,  and  so  much  desired 
for  trimming  that  the  bird  is  vigorously 
hunted  by  the  natives,  who  sell  these  dainty 
feathers  to  traders  for  a very  large  price. 

Hunting  the  maraliou  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  as  the  bird  possesses  won- 
derful cunning,  and  often  contrives  to 
outwit  the  most  skillful  hunter.  With 
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laughable  dignity  it  measures  the  ground 
between  itself  and  its  pursuer,  and  takes 
very  good  care  not  to  exhaust  itself  by  too 
rapid  flight.  If  the  hunter  moves  slowly, 
the  bird  at  once  adopts  an  equally  easy  pace, 
but  if  the  hunter  quickens  his  steps,  the 
bird  is  off  like  an  arrow.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  within  gun-range  of  this  calcula- 
ting creature,  but  the  natives  adopt  a novel 
means  of  capturing  it,  which  the  bird,  with 
all  its  astuteness,  is  unable  to  comprehend, 
and  falls  an  easy  victim.  A tempting  mor- 
sel of  meat  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a long  stout 
cord,  which  the  skillful  hunter  flings  to  u 
great  distance,  as  he  would  a lasso,  the  bait 
falling  as  near  the  fleeing  bird  ns  he  can 
aim  it.  He  then  conceals  himself  hastily 
lsdiind  a hush,  or  crouches  low  on  the  sand. 

The  marabou,  which  always  keeps  its  eye 
on  the  hunter,  seeing  him  vanish,  quietly 
stops  and  devours  the  bait,  when  it  is  easily 
secured  by  the  hunter,  who  runs  toward  it, 
coiling  the  roj>e  as  he  goes. 

The  marabou  feeds  on  carrion,  like  the 
vulture.  Its  throat  is  very  large,  and  it 
will  greedily  eat  everything  that  comes  in 
its  way.  In  the  swanqw  and  plains  around 
Khartoom,  on  the  Nile,  are  immense  flocks 
of  marabous,  and  they  are  so  daring  as  to 
come  to  the  slaughter-houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  in  search  of  food,  and 
whole  ox  ears,  and  shin-bones  with  hoof 
attached,  have  been  found  in  the  crop  of 
specimens  which  have  been  killed. 

This  bird  is  a very  skillful  fisher.  It 
haunts  the  low  marshy  islands  in  the  riv- 
ers and  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  with  ele- 
phants, monkeys,  flamingoes,  and  muny  va- 
rieties of  birds  for  its  companions,  uml  gains 
its  principal  food  from  the  water.  It  often 
goes  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve  to  fish. 

Wading  in  the  water,  the  birds  form  a cir- 
cle which  they  gradually  draw  together, 
gathering  the  frightened  fish  in  the  centre  as  with  a net, 
when  with  their  long  bills  and  quick  movement  they 
speedily  provide  themselves  with  a hearty  meal. 

Although  maral>ou  mammas  have  been  seen  proudly 
parading  round  with  a brood  of  diminutive  downy  young 
ones,  so  shy  and  retiring  is  this  bird  in  its  domestic  habits 
that  naturalists  have  been  unable  to  determine  when  and 
how  it  builds  its  nest.  The  natives  assert  that  it  nests  in 
high  trees,  but  their  statement  is  not  confirmed. 

In  captivity  the  marabou  is  lord  of  the  inclosure,  and 
in  zoological  gardens  where  specimens  have  been  confined 
no  other  birds,  nor  even  small  beasts,  dare  approach  the 
feeding  trough  until  the  hunger  of  this  impudent  bird  is 
satisfied,  and  it  lias  retired  to  the  warmest  corner  fora  nap. 
The  immense  strength  of  its  bill  makes  it  a formidable  en- 
emy, and  when  fighting  for  food  it  will  often  overcome 
the  largest  vultures,  and  wage  successful  battle  with  beasts 
of  prey. 

The  hyena  inhabits  the  same  purl  ions  of  Asia  and  Africa 
us  the  marabou,  and  travellers  give  accounts  of  terrible 
contests  between  these  two  singular  members  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  hyena  is  called  the  vulture  among 
beasts,  as  it  prefers  carrion  for  its  food,  and  as  long  as  it 
can  find  dead  animals  to  devour,  it  leaves  the  flocks  ami 
herds  iti  peace.  Cowardly  by  nature,  it  rarely  attacks 
man  or  beast  unless  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger. 

The  striped  hyena  inhabits  the  northern  latitudes  of 
Africa,  Persia,  and  Syria,  while  the  spotted  species,  which 
is  easily  tamed,  and  is  sometimes  called  hyenn-dog,  is  found 
in  large  numbers  in  the  vast  plains  of  South  Africa. 


MARABOU  FIGHTING  WITH  HYENAS. 

The  hyena  is  a st range-looking  beast.  It  has  a big  head 
and  a heavy  shaggy  niune.  'Die  him!  part  of  its  body  is 
much  lower  than  its  shoulders,  and  its  hind -legs  are  short. 
This  odd  formation  gives  it  an  awkward  shambling  man- 
ner of  walking,  which  is  both  ludicrous  and  hideous. 

This  creature  rarely  shows  itself  by  day,  but  when  the 
shadows  of  night  fall  on  the  plains  and  forests,  it  comes 
out  from  its  home  among  the  rocks  and  caverns  iu  search 
of  food.  African  travellers  are  much  annoyed  by  it. 
When  the  camp  is  silent,  and  all  are  sleeping,  the  hyena 
comes  prowling  round,  uttering  hoarse  human  cries;  and 
should  it  fail  to  find  sufficient  camp  refuse  to  satisfy  its 
hunger,  some  poor  donkey  is  sure  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
its  terribly  strong  jaws. 

Few  animals  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  super- 
stition. In  ancient  times  it  was  believed  that  a dog  went 
mad  if  a hyena  turned  its  evil-eye  ujhhi  it,  and  the  Itcost 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  a wicked  sorcerer  who  went 
ul>out  in  human  form  by  day,  and  at  night  assumed  the 
sliajte  of  a hyena.  The  poor  and  ignorant  peasantry  of 
Arabia,  even  at  the  present  day,  believe  in  the  evil-eye  of 
this  beast,  and  are  afraid  to  shoot  it  lest  they  should  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  wicked  spirit  which  they  imagine  walks 
the  earth  in  this  ugly  form. 

The  poor  hyena,  however,  far  from  being  an  evil  spirit, 
is  a real  blessing  to  the  regions  it  inhabits,  as  it  is  a natu- 
ral scavenger,  provided  by  the  kind  wisdom  of  nature  to 
clear  the  ground  of  much  loathsome  and  decaying  matter, 
thereby  rendering  the  air  sweeter  and  purer  and  more 
healthful. 
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CHATTERBOX  AND  CHATTER-BAG. 

BY  A.  P.  C. 


DOUBTLESS  you  all  know  what  a chatter-box  is,  but ' 
are  any  of  you  acquainted  with  a chatter-bog  f I do 
not  think  the  won!  is  in  the  dictionary,  and  yet  the  arti  , 
cle  exists.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  how  it  came  , 
to  be  invented. 

Once  upon  a time  a young  lady,  whom  we  will  call 
Miss  Matilda,  entered  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  in  a 
large  school.  There  were  about  fifty  girls  in  her  depart- 
inent.  and  she  had  to  lie  somewhat  of  a disciplinarian  to 
keep  them  all  in  order.  But  things,  on  the  whole,  went 
quietly,  until  one  morning  a pleasant- faced  old  lady  ap- 
peared,  and  introduced  as  a new  pupil  her  granddaughter 
Anna  Maria  Spilkins. 

Anna  Maria  S.  was  eleven  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
graceful  little  person,  with  large  round  blue  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  a quantity  of  short,  curly,  golden  hair.  Her 
face  was  very  bright;  she  had  the  api»earance  of  being  un- 
commonly clever.  But  she  was  eminently  a chatter-box. 

This  fact  soon  made  itself  felt.  Miss  Matilda  had  scarce-  ( 
ly  placed  her  at  a desk,  and  lx > wed  Madam  Grandma  out 
of  the  school-room,  when  the  chattering  commenced. 
Anna  Maria  leaned  over  and  whhqjored  something  to  the 
girl  on  her  right  hand,  then  something  to  the  one  on  the 
left,  then  a word  to  the  one  in  front  of  her,  then  a word  to 
the  one  behind  her.  Mias  Matilda  hx>ked  at  her  gently, 
then  gently  reprovingly,  then  reprovingly,  then  sternly,  I 
and  all  the  glances  were  totally  lost  on  Anna  Maria.  Miss 
Matilda  benevolently  thought,  Perhaps  this  child  has  nev- 
er been  to  school  before. 

“ Anna  Maria,”  she  said,  in  a serious  tone. 

“What,  ma'am?'’  said  Anna  Maria,  looking  up  with 
perfect  innocence  in  her  clear  blue  eyes. 

“ Did  you  ever  attend  school  before  ?” 

“Oh  dear  yes!  Why,  I went  when  I was  only  three 
years  old.  First  I went  to  Mrs.  McToole’s,  and  then  I 
went  to  Miss  Smith's,  and  then  I went  to  Mr.  Brown's, 
and  then — ” 

“There,  that  will  do,”  exclaimed  Miss  Matilda.  “You 
can  tell  uie  the  rest  some  other  time.  What  I wish  to  j 
know  now  is,  were  you  allowed  to  talk  as  much  as  you 
pleased  in  those  schools?” 

“Well,  I don't  know  as  I was,”  replied  Anna  Maria, 
looking  down,  and  blushing  a little. 

“The  rule  here,” continued  Miss  Matilda,  “is  silence. 

I hope,  my  dear,  that  you  will  never  speak  except  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Yes,  ma'am,”  said  Anna  Maria,  in  a subdued  tone, 
after  which  she  closed  her  lips  very  tightly. 

Miss  Matilda  called  up  the  first  class  in  geography,  and 
proceeded  to  hear  the  lesson.  In  about  five  minutes  her 
keen  ear  became  conscious  of  a faint  whispering  sound. 
She  glanced  quickly  in  the  direction  of  Anna  Maria:  evi- 
dently it  was  her  little  tongue  that  was  wagging.  But  it 
was  wagging  very  gently,  and  its  waggery  was  addressed 
to  one  of  the  Ixjst  girls  in  school.  Miss  Matilda  thought, 
Perhaps  she  is  asking  some  ncc<«sary  questions:  I will 
not  be  severe  w'ith  her  the  first  day.  So  she  said  noth- 
ing. But  in  five  minutes  more  the  whisper  had  risen 
to  quite  a buzz,  and  Miss  Matilda  detected  distinctly  the 
words,  “ White,  with  three  bounces,  and  a new  pink  sash.” 

“ Anna  Maria!”  she  exclaimed. 

1 ‘ What,  ma'am  ?” 

“Did  I not  tell  you  that  you  were  not  to  speak  unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  f* 

“ Oh  dear  yes t 1 beg  your  pardon,  teacher.  I forgot 
all  about  it.” 

“ Well,  my  dear.  I trust  you  will  be  perfectly  quiet  now.” 
“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Anna  Maria,  very  meekly.  She 
closed  her  lips  tightly  again,  and  was  quiet — for  about 
five  minutes. 


Miss  Matilda  thought,  To-morrow,  when  she  has  her 
lessons  to  recite,  it  will  bo  different. 

But  Miss  Matilda  was  mistaken ; to  morrow,  when  she 
had  lessons  to  recite,  it  was  exactly  the  same. 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter,  Anna  Maria  kept  it  up  day 
after  day,  from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the  other.  The 
industrious  girls  were  seriously  annoyed  by  it.  To  the 
idle  pupils  it  was  a new  excuse  for  idleness;  to  the  silly 
ones,  a now  excuse  for  giggling.  And  punishment  seeinwl 
to  make  no  impression  on  Anna  Maria.  Again  and  again 
she  was  ordered  to  stand  up  in  the  corner.  She  went 
meekly  and  stood  there,  and  in  two  minutes  was  chattering 
with  the  girl  who  sat  nearest  to  her.  She  was  told  to  slay 
in  after  school  a quarter  of  an  hour;  half  an  hour;  an 
hour;  an  hour  and  a half.  She  never  put  her  head  down 
on  the  desk  and  cried,  as  some  of  the  girls  did  when  they 
were  kept  in;  she  staid  her  time  out  quite  cheerfully, 
and  chattered  with  all  her  fellow-culprits.  Miss  Matilda 
thought,  This  child  is  simply  distracting. 

Then  she  made  a rule,  that  Anna  Maria  was  not  to  speak 
to  any  person  in  the  school  excepting  her  teacher.  And 
what  was  the  result  ? At  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most,  important  business,  Miss  Matilda  would 
be  interrupted  with  talk  similar  to  the  following: 

“ Oh,  teacher,  may  I speak  to  you  one  minute  ?” 

1 4 Certain  ly.  What  is  it  I” 

“ I just  want  to  tell  you  about  my  cousin  Susie’s  new 
doll.  You  ought  to  see  it;  it  is  perfectly  splendid !— wax 
face  and  hands  and  feet,  and  real  hair,  and — ” 

“Anna  Maria,  have  I not  told  you  repeatedly  that  you 
were  not  to  speak  about  anything  except  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  < Now  do  you  think  that  such  conversa- 
tion is  necessary  ?” 

Anna  Maria  hung  her  head  a little,  and  then  she  said, 
in  a sort  of  apologetic  way,  “Well,  teacher,  it  may  not 
seem  so,  but  really  it  is  necessary  for  me.  You  see,  I get 
thinking  about  something,  and  I can't  stop  thinking  about 
it  until  I have  told  it  to  somebody  else.” 

“Well,  and  when  you  have  relieved  your  mind  in  this 
manner,  at  the  expense  of  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole 
school,  what  then  ?” 

“ Oh,  then  I think  about  something  else.” 

“Yes,  and  then  you  wish  to  chatter  about  that.” 

“But  really,  teacher,  I can’t  help  it.  I always  was 
so.  Grandma  says  I talk  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  put  together.  In  fact,  the  family  have  to  be  quid 
because  I talk  so  much.  I always  did,  you  know.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  can’t  be  altered.” 

“Ah,”  said  Miss  Matilda,  a little  dryly,  “I  was  not 
aware  of  that.  Thank  you  for  the  information.  I am 
sorry  you  did  not  tell  me  before.” 

One  bright  December  afternoon,  when  school  was  about 
to  be  dismissed,  Miss  Matilda  arose  and  said: 

“Girls,  I have  decided  that  this  class  is  to  receive  a 
Christmas  present — something  which  will  be  useful  and 
agreeable  to  you  all.  As  this  article  (which  I will  not  at 
present  name)  requires  some  very  neat  sewing,  I have 
further  decided  that  Miss  Anna  Maria  Spilkius.  whom  I 
heard  mentioned  us  an  excellent  netxlle- woman,  shall  have 
the  honor  of  making  it” 

The  girls  applauded,  aud  Anna  Maria  looked  very  proud. 
“ Anna  Maria,”  continued  Miss  Matilda,  “ do  you  think 
your  grandmother  has  a nice  piece  of  calico  at  home,  about 
a yard  and  a half  long,  which  she  could  let  us  have  ?” 
“Oh  dear  yes,”  replied  Anna  Maria.  “Why,  she  has 
lots.  Last  winter  she  made  a patchwork  quilt,  and  she 
went  down  to  New  York  and  bought  everything  new  for 
it.  Aunt  Jemima  thought  she  could  have  used  some 
things  that  were  in  the  house,  but  she  thought  she  couldn't 
— and  you  never  saw  the  like!  One  yard  of  this,  and  two 
yards  of  that,  and  three  yards  of  the  other — enough  to 
make  half  a dozen  quilts — and  every  bit  of  it  perfectly 
lovely.  Oh,  there  is  one  piece  that  is  just  splendid ! It  is 
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pink,  with  flowers  of  every  color  you  can  think  of  all  over 
it.  It  is  so  bright  you  can  hardly  look  at  it.” 

“That  would  be  the  very  thing.  Do  you  think  she 
will  let  us  have  it  ?” 

“Oh,  I guess  so.  I’ll  talk  her  into  it;  you  depend  on 
me  for  that.” 

“Very  well.  And  to-morrow  you  will  bring  with  you 
the  calico,  a yard  and  a half  of  alpaca  braid 'to  match,  and 
your  sewing  materials.” 

“Yea,  ma’am.” 

“Also,  a large  brass-headed  nail  and  a hammer.” 

“ Why,  what  is  that  for  ?” 

“ You  will  see  when  the  time  comes.  And  you  will  be 
excused  from  your  lessons  in  the  last  hour  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  so  that  you  can  do  this  piece  of  sewing  in 
school.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’ain.” 

Anna  Maria  was  delighted.  She  felt  herself  a very 
imi>ortant  personage  ; besides,  she  had  something  new' 
about  w'hich  to  chatter.  Some  of  the  other  girls,  how- 
ever, were  quite  sulky  over  the  atfair.  “ 1 don’t  see  why 
one  of  us  couldn't  do  it,”  said  one.  “ Miss  Matilda  is 
dreadfully  partial,” said  another.  “Yes,  she  lets  Anna 
Maria  Spilkins  do  anything  she  likes,”  said  a third.  But 
all  were  equally  curious  about  it  " I do  W'onder  what  it 
can  be,”  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

The  next  morning  Anna  Maria  arrived,  bundle  in  hand. 
With  great  pride  she  spread  out  its  contents.  The  girls 
were  fairly  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of  the  pink  calico. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  hour, 
Miss  Matilda  said,  “Anna  Maria,  have  you  brought  the 
things  we  spoke  of  yesterday  1” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Anna  Maria,  stepping  up  to  the 
desk. 

Miss  Matilda  examined  them  with  satisfaction.  “ Now, 
Anna  Maria,  take  that  brass-headed  nail  in  your  left  hand, 
and  the  hammer  in  your  right.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Do  you  notice  that  bar  of  wood  along  the  wall,  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor  ?” 

“ Yes,  ma'am.” 

“Now  measure  carefully,  and  find  the  spot  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  your  desk  ; then  drive  the  nail  in.” 

Anna  Maria  obeyed.  The  hammering  resounded 
strangely  through  the  quiet  school-rcxmi.  Whon  this 
piece  of  work  was  over.  Miss  Matilda  folded  down  the  pink 
calico,  and  marked  out  twro  long  seams  to  be  run  and 
felled.  Anna  Maria  took  the  sewing  to  her  seat,  and 
stitched  away  complacently,  while  the  other  girls  fretted 
and  growled  over  * * that  horrid  grammar  lesson.  ” When 
school  was  over,  she  brought  the  work  to  Miss  Matilda, 
who  put  it  away  carefully  in  her  desk. 

“Ah,  teacher,  do  tell  us  what  it  is!”  some  of  the  girls 
exclaimed. 

“ I think  you  will  see  to-morrow,”  Miss  Matilda  answer- 
ed, quietly. 

The  next  afternoon  Anna  Maria  resumed  her  work. 

“ I do  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a bag,”  whispered  one  of 
the  girls,  who  was  watching  her. 

“Why,  yes,  so  it  is,”  said  another.  “But  what  can  it 
be  for  ?” 

“Do  you  think  Miss  Matilda  could  mean  to  havo  a 
Christmas  grab-bag  for  us  f”  asked  a third. 

“I  don’t  know  why  she  should,”  said  a fourth;  41 1 
don’t  see  that  we  have  been  so  atcfully  good  as  all  that.” 
But  a bag  undoubtedly  it  was.  Half  an  hour  before 
school  was  over,  Anna  Maria  had  finished  the  string-case, 
and  run  the  piece  of  pink  alpaca  braid  through  it.  The 
work  was  done.  She  walked  to  the  desk  triumphantly, 
and  presented  it  to  her  teacher.  Miss  Matilda  examined  it, 
commended  the  sewing,  and  then  handed  it  back  to  her. 

“And  now,  Anna  Maria,”  she  asked,  “do  you  know 
what  this  bag  is  for  ?” 
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“No,  ma’am.” 

“Have  you  no  idea ?” 

“ No,  ma’am.” 

“ It  is  to  put  your  head  in!  In  future  I shall  never 
reprove  you  for  talking.  You  may  talk  os  much  and  as 
often  as  you  please,  but  all  you  say  must  go  into  this  bug. 
When  it  is  quite  full  of  talk,  draw  the  string  tight,  so  that 
not  one  word  escapes,  and  bring  it  to  me.  Then  I will 
empty  the  chatter  out  of  the  window,  where  it  will  disturb 
no  one,  and  return  you  the  bag,  to  be  refilled  whenever 
you  choose.” 

A wild  shout  of  laughter  rang  through  the  school-room. 
Anna  Maria  turned  crimson,  and  dropped  the  bag.  She 
would  havo  been  glad  if  the  floor  had  opened  and  swal- 
lowed her.  She  could  make  no  answer — for  once  in  her 
life  she  was  dumb. 

“Pick  up  the  bag,  Anna  Maria,”  said  Miss  Matilda, 
“and  hang  it  on  the  nail  above  your  desk.” 

Very  slowly  and  unwillingly  the  little  girl  obeyed. 
She  took  her  seat,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
came  to  school,  put  her  head  down  on  her  desk  and  cried. 
Miss  Matilda  took  no  notice;  she  merely  called  the  second 
class  in  grammar,  and  resumed  the  lessons. 

When  school  was  over,  and  all  the  other  girls  had  gone, 
Anna  Maria  lifted  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  teacher, 
teacher,  I can’t  stand  it  I Do  let  me  take  that  hateful  bag 
away  l” 

“No,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Matilda,  gently.  “ For  three 
mouths  you  have  disturbed  the  entire  school  with  your 
perpetual  chatter,  and  now  for  three  months  that  bag  is 
to  hang  over  your  desk.  If  by  the  end  of  that  time  you 
have  learned  to  control  your  tongue,  the  bag  shall  be  re- 
moved— not  otherwise.” 

But  it  w as  strange  to  see  how  the  three  months  changed 
her.  Miss  Matilda  never  again  needed  to  sav  one  word 
to  her  about  talking:  one  glance  at  the  bag  was  more  effi- 
cacious than  a dozen  scoldings  had  been  formerly. 

Moreover,  when  her  grandmother  met  her  teacher,  she 
said,  “ Oh,  Miss  Matilda,  how'  Anna  Maria  has  improved  of 
late!  She  used  to  be  such  a terrible  cliatter-box ; we  sent 
her  to  school  when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  because 
we  could  not  endure  the  noise  of  her  tongue,  but  now  she 
is  growing  so  pleasant  and  sensible  that  wo  all  enjoy  her 
company.” 


THE  WAYWARD  DONKEY. 

BY  W.  II.  BEARD. 

THERE  was  once  a little  donkey  who  gave  his  poor 
mother  no  end  of  trouble,  he  was  so  stubborn,  un- 
reasonable, exacting,  and  dreadfully  saucy.  Why,  when 
angry,  he  didn’t  hesitate  at  all  to  call  his  mother  an  old 
donkey,  right  out.  One  day,  when  crossed  in  some  par- 
ticularly absurd  desire,  he  declared  he  would  run  away. 
Immediately  putting  his  threat  into  execution,  off  he 
trotted,  heedless  of  his  poor  fond  mother’s  entreaties. 
Away  he  went,  sustained  at  first  by  his  temper  and 
pride. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on,  he  became  weary,  faint,  and 
huugry.  The  matter  of  food  and  shelter  became  a ques- 
tion of  serious  alarm,  and  how  to  obtain  them  was  a 
problem  too  groat  for  his  little  donkey  brain  to  solve. 
He  now  remembered  that  he  had  never  had  to  trouble 
himself  w'ith  all  this  before,  all  the  needs  and  comforts  of 
life  having  been  provided  for  him  without  thought  or  care 
on  his  part. 

The  land  over  which  he  was  travelling  was  quite  poor, 
and  only  afforded  a few  little  stunted  thistles,  W’hich  seem- 
ed to  consist  more  of  prickers  than  anything  else,  which 
pierced  his  tender  little  nose,  and  made  it  bleed.  He  saw’ 
plenty  of  oats  and  other  grains,  as  well  os  nice  vegetables, 
growing  in  fields,  but  so  well  guarded  by  high  fences  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  get  at  them.  Many  times,  when  hun- 
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TI1K  I.ITTI.K  rEACE-MAKKR. 

** Come,  now,  oov«  dot  to  lxdiavc  iwirwlvL-a ; oo  ioua’  Un  and  he  friends.” 


per  and  fatigue  had  subdued  his  pride,  would  ho  have  re- 
turned home;  but  he  had  wandered  so  far  that  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  whieh  way  he  had  come.  To  add  to  his  dis- 
tress, he  saw  the  sun  was  fast  declining.  Already  he  felt 
the  chills  of  evening.  But  there  was  no  use  bemoaning 
Ids  fate,  and  he  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

At  length,  too  weary  to  travel  farther,  he  was  forced  to 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  selected  for  the  purpose  an  unfenced 
overgrown  piece  of  ground  of  considerable  extent.  Here, 
as  he  lay  among  the  weeds,  nothing  was  visible  of  him 
above  their  tops  but  his  two  ears,  which  might  easily  have 
been  taken  for  two  stakes,  or  the  roots  of  an  upturned 
stump.  As  he  lay  shivering  in  the  damp  grass,  he  felt  any- 
thing but  comfortable.  The  sun  went  down,  the  moon 
arose  and  shed  a cold  light  ovel*  the  face  of  nature,  which 
made  him  feel  lonely  indeed. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  above  the  grass  several  other 
pairs  of  ears,  bobbing  al>out,  quite  like  his  own.  The  sight 
thrilled  him  with  something  akin  to  pleasure,  for  he  ask 
ed  himself,  “To  whom  can  such  ears  belong  but  to  little 
donkeys  ? and  if  young  donkeys  are  around,  they  must 
have  mothers,  or  a mother,  near  by,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
bo  very  glad  to  adopt  such  a fine  specimen  of  the  race  as 
I.”  The  reader  has  already  seen  that  he  was  a conceited 
little  donkey. 

So  saying,  ho  arose  quickly  to  his  feet;  the  others  stood 
up  also,  though  not  as  he  did  on  their  four  feet,  but  on 
their  hind-legs — that  is  to  say,  they  stood  up  on  their 
haunches — and  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement;  but  as 
be  approached  them  they  bou nded  away  so  fast  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  overtake  them.  When  he  stood  still,  they 
also  stopped,  and  again  stood  upon  their  haunches,  and 
peered  at  him  over  the  tops  of  the  weeds.  Master  Don- 
key did  not  try  again  to  go  to  them,  but  expostulated  with 
them  upon  their  ill-breeding  and  unkind  Ixdiavior,  called 
them  cousins,  told  them  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  and 
asked  for  food  and  shelter.  This  touched  their  tender  lit- 
tle hearts,  and  they  cautiously  drew  near,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  their  supjiosed  cousin. 

On  a close  scrutiny,  however,  they  doubted  his  claim  to 
relationship,  and  flatly  told  him  so.  But  they  good-na- 
turedly said  if  be  was  hungry,  it  was  no  more  than  com- 
mon humanity  to  Aral  relieve  his  wants,  and  discuss  the 
question  afterward.  Even  murderous  man  would  do  as 
much  as  that,  so  they  brought  him  carrots  and  other  veg- 
etables in  abundance  from  a farm  garden  near  by,  from 
whieh  they  wen*  accustomed  to  supply  their  own  wants. 

When  his  appetite  was  satisfied,  his  humility,  such  as  it 
was.  oozed  out,  anil  he  became  as  arrogant  as  ever,  and 
stoutly  claimed  that  he  was  their  big  cousin,  though,  he 


said,  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  be  acknowledged 
by  such  a pack  of  little  dwarfish  thieving  creatures  as 
they  were,  who  would  steal  through  the  farmer’s  fence  to 
purloin  vegetables  fora  cousin  whom  they  impudently  re- 
fused to  recognize. 

Their  spokesman  retorted,  and  said  they  claimed  a right 
to  a share,  sufficient  for  their  needs,  of  whatever  grew 
upon  the  earth.  To  be  sure,  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  it 
stealthily  at  night,  as  man  claimed  it  all  for  himself,  and 
it  would  l>e  utmost  certain  death  to  be  found  by  him  with- 
in his  inclosure.  Indeed,  many  of  their  unfortunate  fel- 
lows had  already  suffered  death  for  the  exercise  of  this  nat- 
ural right.  If,  however,  he  regarded  their  act  as  a crime, 
lie  was  himself  a criminal,  inasmuch  as  he  had  accepted 
the  fruits,  and  profited  by  the  act,  knowing  how  the  food 
hail  been  obtained.  To  this  the  donkey  could  make  no 
answer;  at  least  lie  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try,  as  night 
was  still  before  him,  and  the  question  of  shelter  still  un- 
solved. 

Good-nature  was  soon  restored,  and  the  discussion  re- 
newed. The  rabbits  could  see  many  points  of  difference, 
but  two  only  of  resemblance.  It  certainly  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  ears  were  remarkably  like,  and  the  com- 
plexion was  very  nearly  the  same;  hut  the  hard  feet  were 
so  widely  different  from  their  own  soft  paws!  And  the 
tail,  too,  long  and  dangling  like  a cow’s — what  a tail  for 
a rabbit!  Then,  again,  they  had  observed  that  he  stood 
while  eating,  whereas  a true  rabbit  always  crouched  com- 
fortably near  the  ground  while  taking  his  food.  In  the 
matter  of  voice,  too,  they  flattered  themselves  there  was  a 
wide  difference.  However,  all  this  might  b©  changed  or 
improved  by  judicious  training,  except  the  feet.  The 
hoofs  they  despaired  of.  The  tail  they  proposed  to  nibble 
off  at  a proper  length  from  the  body.  This  operation  the 
donkey  positively  refused  to  submit  to,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  bold  his  tail  up  over  his  back  as  much  like  a rab- 
bit as  possible,  and,  moreover,  would  at  once  set  about  Ids 
lessons  to  learn  their  ways,  so  that  he  might  the  sooner 
adapt  himself  to  their  habits,  and  become  one  of  them. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  their  number  was 
charged  with  his  instruction,  and  immediately  began  with 
the  important  art  of  sitting  on  the  haunches  with  his  tail 
curled  up  upon  his  hack.  In  this,  though  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  perform  it,  he  made  an  ignominious  failure. 
He  could  only  maintain  the  position  for  a moment,  and 
then  pitch  forward  or  fall  backward,  seeming  to  rock  over 
on  his  curved  tail,  and  cutting  such  a ridiculous  figure 
that  it  made  all  the  rabbits  laugh.  This  made  him  very 
angry,  and  he  began  to  use  his  heels  in  a most  vigorous 
and  unrabbitlike  manner.  All  ran  for  their  lives,  but  not 
all  escaped  unhurt.  The  “spraggly”  forms  of  two  or 
three  of  thoae  nearest  to  him  showed  dark  against  the 
moon-lit  sky  before  they  limped  off,  and.  joining  their  fel- 
lows, gathered  in  a little  knot  at  a distance  from  their  frac 
tious  pupil,  and  discussed  his  merits  with  great  freedom. 
They  voted  him  an  ill-natured  brute,  a stupid  dolt — in  short, 
a jwrfcct  donkey.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  this  unan- 
imous conclusion,  when — pop ! pop!  bang!  bang! — four 
loud  reports,  and  four  little  rabbits  lay  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

Tho  fanner  and  his  son,  seeing  by  the  moonlight  strange 
movements  in  the  field,  had  stolen  upon  them,  iu  the  un- 
guarded moment  of  their  excitement,  with  their  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and,  as  the  hoy  expressed  it,  bagged  four 
rabbits  and  a donkey  : for  poor  little  donkey  stood  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  He  had  never  looked  upon  death  before, 
and  was  an  easy  captive.  Without  troubling  himself  to 
inquire  who  the  rightful  owner  was,  the  farmer  took  him 
for  his  own,  housed  him  that  night  iu  a stall  by  himself, 
where  he  passed  almost  the  entire  night,  notwithstanding 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  such  reflections  as  lie  was  capa- 
ble of ; and  though  he  grew  up  to  be  a great  donkey,  to  be 
sure,  the  lessons  of  that  day  were  never  forgotten  by  him. 
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IWt  I*la»»  JkuiaiL,  li.Loon. 

1 thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  P|»rliif?  ml* 
nntn  In  thf#  pan  of  tin  country'.  Thm  ore  a cre-at 
many  kiHiwj  lit  lie  hlnndniol#  in  thei  woods  oh  the 
Island  uln-tuly  < A|»ril  22},  the  innmlmkiw  are  coming 
up,  and  thcspring  h*-nntie#  arc  in  hlnoin.  Theatiakes 
arc  here  also,  for  a friend  of  mine  and  I saw  a link 
carter-snake  in  the  wwnln  Ihc  other  day.  1 1 blswiS 
at  «»  In  a virion*  little*  way.  Yoslrnlay  1 (taw  sonic 
pretty  bntterflk-s  flittim*  about,  and  them  arc-  nuincr- 
on«  grao-fnl  (Iriignii-IU'W  In  the  air.  hast  Hundav, 
jinn  after  a thninkr-ctorm,  I wns  on  the  front  porch, 
am)  I »nw  nbcmt  eighteen  worms,  moat  ol  them  of  a 
kind  that  ta  called  “ lnindred*lcv*,"  but  there  were  a 
lew  of  another  kind.  They  wi  re  crawling:  up  on  tin* 
porch  to  get  out  of  the  wet.  The  robins,  hint-bird*, 
cat-bird*,  woodpeckers,  blackbird*,  ami  other*  are 
lien*.  Ttii*  spring  aume  of  the  gull*  from  the  great 
lake#  weie  fishing  on  the  river.  In  Yorwo  Pwirr.* 
No.  24  Arthur  I-.  ll_  wrote  about  Ilia  caterpillar  that 
turned  Into  a butterfly,  and  I thought  he  might  like 
to  hear  atmiit  our*.  My  brother  found  a caterpillar 
that  had  different-colored  crow-hand#  on  It,  like  a 
Homan  #a#h.  He  brought  It  home,  and  we  f.d  It  on 
leave#  till  It  made  a beautiful  cocoon  of  a thin  veil- 
like  material  of  a pale  sea-green  color,  with  a line 
aud  a few  dot*  of  gold  on  It  near  the  middle.  We 
expected  from  all  ltd#  that  II  would  1>C  a very  re- 
markable butterfly;  but  It  was  only  oue  of  tbc  com- 
mon large  brown  butterflies  that  we  see  almo*t  every 
day  iu  summer.  B*wv  F. 

WcHTinvn,  Kunn. 

I am  seven  years  old.  My  grandpa  and  grandma 
live  in  ('aniula,  and  #eud  me  Yiickm  Prort-K.  We 
have  a donkey  and  pamper#.  My  baby  brother  and 
*4*ter  ride  In  the  pannier*,  and  my  other  brother  and 
1 lake  tarns  In  riding  on  the  donkey*#  back,  We 
call  the  donkey  Jinny.  I went  on  a visit  to  Canada 
when  1 was  two  yean  old.  1 would  like  to  go  again. 

No-mk  J. 


Cooninui,  r*»i4, 

I enjoy  reading  the  letter*  In  the  Post-office  Box 
very  mucli.  Iu  No.  24  a little  girl  ask  a for  Sotii« 
cooking  recipes.  I will  scud  tier  a recipe  for  a venr 
nice  doll'*  ('.up-caka.  My  little  sister  and  I make  ft 
often.  Wc  made  li  once  wlien  grandpa  came  to  see 
us,  and  he  liked  It  *o  much  that  lie  had  to  ho  helped 
tw  Ice.  This  I*  the  reclpo : Ous  doll*#  enp  of  butler ; 
two  of  sugar;  three  of  flour;  one  of  sweet  milk  ; one 
egg ; a few  scraping#  of  iiatmeg  ; cmesalt-spoonrul  of 
haking  jM»wd<-r.  Wlien  well  mixed,  put  It  into  a but- 
tered pan.  When  it  draws  away  from  the  aide  of  11m* 
pan,  it  is  done.  Itrroiit  L.  8. 

Snirum  NqrASS,  Saw  You  Cm. 

Some  other  girls  and  myself  have  formed  a Wiggle 
dull.  Wc  are  going  to  get  sonic  pnper*  nrinled  with 
the  beading.  “ Stuyvesant  Square*  wiggle  Club,**  on 
which  we  will  nil  send  in  our  Wiggle#,  nud  wo  are 
going  to  have  prizes  (or  the  heal.  The  one  of  our 
Wiggle*  that  i#  published  in  Yorwn  F>wiri.*  will  take 
tin*  prize.  We  can  not  draw  very  well  yet,  but  we 
will  try  in  improve,  and  to  bo  the  champion*.  Our 
name#  are;  Bertha,  Tounle,  Saruli,  Nonie,  Blanche. 

1’n fortunately  yuur  drawings  of  Wiggle  No. 
10  came  too  lute  to  Imj  engraved.  Your  ideas 
were  all  excellent.  In  Young  Pkoflk  No.  27 
we  pare  roil  a new  Wiggle,  which  you  can  prac- 
tice upon,  ami  send  us  what  you  make  of  it. 
The  plan  of  your  oluh  is  good,  us  it  will  ufTord 
you  touch  amusement,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  you  good  exercise  in  drawing. 

blflf.  Ill  IV*#*. 

I like  Yor*o  Psom.it  very  much,  1 ran  read  the 
children1#  letter#,  and  I thought  I would  write  my- 
self.  I have  got  a great  family  of  doll*— thirteen  in 
#11— and  I like  to  look  at  the  picture*,  on  the  first  page 
of  Youmo  I'koim.k  No.  7,  of  the  two  little  girt#  and 
the  (task'd  of  doll*.  My  black  cat  1#  named  Hip. 
pojH>tainu#,  hut  I call  lilm  I’ot  for  short.  My  pupa 
at  Chrixtiiias-tlmr  whs  iln-ssci)  up  lik«*  Santa  <*1uiim, 
mul  brought  u s a bagful  of  ptvseiits.  I did  not  know 
it  wins  papn  till  wuck#  afterword.  I am  seven  yitire 
old.  M im  II. 

Itanhai.**,  N ««r  Y'»#«, 

I wonder  If  any  of  the  render#  of  Yor*u  Pmri.s 
have  ever  seen  a tarantula.  It  i#  a large  hairy  spider 
that  live#  In  the  tropic*,  and  II#  bite  j#  very  poison- 
ous. 1 had  om>,  with  It*  newt.  Tiio  nest  1#  made  Iu 
cluy,  and  Is  long,  like  n tnl#.  Il  I*  cIom#S  tiy  a trap- 
door, and  l*  a skillful  piece  of  workuiaitshlp. 

A.  R.  J. 


Dtoia*,  W iwoMst*. 

My  father  and  brother  commenced  needing  the 
14th  of  April,  as  It  had  been  very  warm  for  #<*vcral 


day#.  The  morning  of  April  16  the  ground  wo#  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  il  continued  snowing  bard  all 
day.  FuiaaMOJL 


Four  Way-#*,  Isnieu. 

The  other  night  I look  my  round  In  the  chicken 
coop  to  see  that  all  the  chicken*  were  in.  Three  Hi- 
de chick#,  four  week#  old.  deserted  by  tin  lr  mother, 
were  just  coining  in.  They  jumped  on  ttie  first  roust- 
ing huh,  and  then  on  the  second,  and  began  to  walk 
toward  Hie  rooster.  One  little  chap  jutijiMxl  on  Ids 
back,  and  the  two  other#  crept  under  hi#  wing#. 
What  surprised  me  moat  wn#  that  the  rooster  Krok 
ft  very  kindly,  and  hu«  allowed  the  chicks  to  cou- 
littue  their  tricks  every  night.  W urn  C. 


ttdciiuiu.  N«*  Yobs. 

T have  a little  kitty  that  wc  took  with  ns  to  the 
beach  last  sutunii-r.  When  wi*  went  (ml  rowing,  #l»e 
used  to  come  with  n#  in  the  bout,  and  if  site  didn't 
like  II,  sJm*  would  jump  Into  the  water  nnd  swim 
aahore.  When  wo  walked  up  the  heach  for  sheila, 
she  would  always  follow  us,  even  if  we  went  two  or 
thrwo  miles.  1 aui  eleven  year#  old,  and  my  name  I* 
WlKtnUUl  B. 


fiilUi,  Kmuk. 

Wc  have  had  such  hard  wind#  In  Kansas  ibis  spring 
that  the  air  would  h«  #o  filled  with  thick  clouds  of 
dust  nnd  sand  that  we  could  not  see  a square  away 
for  hour#  at  a time,  and  the  air  soenirsl  charged  with 
electricity.  They  were  called  electric  storms,  ami 
the  ti-hirninb  operators  could  hardly  use  ilielr  bat- 
teries ut  all.  Cun  any  one  tdl  me  what  caused  Uie 
electricity?  Cuxklkt  II.  G. 

t>*ll.A«,  PbbsbtL  VASIA, 

I am  a lame  Imy,  and  can  not  go  to  schooL  1 have 
been  taking  music  leasona,  and  I ran  play  on  the 
piano  and  the  organ.  Papa  and  mamma  are  going 
tu  send  me  to  the  Cuusrrvatury  of  Music.  I am 
eleven  years  old.  Willi*  U.  Ji. 

h«m*  rum,  Iova. 

We  have  jn#t  found  some  huttercap*  for  the  first 
time  this  spring  (April  IB).  I want  to  left  yon  about 
my  pets.  I have  a dog  named  Watch,  nnd  I love 
him  ever  so  much,  lie  is  black  and  white.  We 
have  n red  and  white  caff.  It  butted  me  once,  but  I 
like  it  all  the  same.  Anna  F. 

Y>wvi*i  N*>r a tram. 

I am  eight  years  old.  Papa  take#  Yotnva  P*nn.B 
for  rue,  and  I am  going  to  have  It  bound  aa  miunmu 
has  her  B azar.  She  did  not  have  II  bound  last  year, 
for  she  sent  It  to  Edinburgh  to  my  aunt  Annie.  1 

(pi  to  school  every  ilay,  and  like  to  go.  One  of  our 
argeftchool-housea  w as  burned  down  the  other  night. 
It  cost  about  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  uearly  threw 
hundred  children  went  to  school  there.  We  had  a 
spelling  match  at  my  srhool  just  before  Christman, 
and  l heat.  We  have  a mure  named  Nell,  and  a cow 
named  Mand.  W*  had  a pig  named  Aubrey  l'erclval, 
hut  now  we  cal)  biiu  I'urk.  Charm*  P. 


St.  ImIm,  Mssma. 

I ain  seven  years  old.  Yesterday  (April  14)  I saw 
a hntterfly  In  oar  yard.  It  was  a blae-hlack  with 
light  soot#.  I tried  to  enteb  It,  hut  couldn't.  The 
same  ciny  I #aw  a humble- her.  I have  a shepherd 
dog  named  Pouch,  aud  wlien  1 go  anywhere,  no  al- 
ways squeals  to  go  too,  He  i#  my  best  playmate,  n# 
1 have  nu  brother#  or  sister#.  I think  the  iYxpt-ofllce 
Box  tn  Yobjio  Pxort.a  is  very  lute  reel  trig. 

IlsHUT  K.  C. 


Nitaba.  Mum  ii. 

Mylatlierisahanwrewnakcr,  and  1 help  him  morn- 
ing and  evening,  Indore- and  alter  school,  mid  at  night 
1 read  Yoi'Mi  rmriK.  I saw  in  No.  24  a little  letter 
from  Joseph  Ik  asking  how  to  tame  wild  rabbits. 
My  brother  was  out  limiting  one  day,  and  Ills  dog 
caught  a rabbit  by  the  leg.  The  leg  was  broken,  so 
niv  brother  took  some  pine  splinter#  and  cut  IImjiii 
Into  pieces  about  two  Inches  long  sim!  a quarter  of 
an  Incli  wide,  and  bound  them  round  1 tire  leg.  and  it 
got  well.  lie  turned  the  rabbit  by  reaching  hi*  hand 
into  the  cage  where  he  kept  It,  und  rubbing  It  gently. 
It  soon  became  so  tame  it  would  cat  out  of  hi#  hand. 

J.  L.  G.  L. 


llano# cm,  N#w  Y.»n«, 

I read  a letter  In  Toma  Paorux  No.  13  from  a boy 
who  hatched  a little  chicken  by  putting  the  egg  iu 
ashes.  1 wisli  he  would  tell  me  how  he  kept  the  egg 
w arm.  Nxrrta  M.  T. 


SCIAHTI*,  Pt»ITLM»||, 

I have  a recipe  for  Puss  Hunter*#  cooking  dub: 
One  enp  of  molasses  ; throo-onarutr#  of  n cup  of  sug- 
ar; one-q narter  of  n nip  of  butter;  four  tr*-»poon- 
fills  of  vinegar;  n little  vanilla.  It  mak*«  very  n In- 
valid). I have  trl«l  the  iwcl|ie  very  often,  and  have 
never  known  ft  to  fail.  I would  like  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  cooking  club.  K.  C.  W. 

Max#«-iu*,  Mtmoh. 

My  papa  take#  Yorxo  Prrn*i.r  for  ii#  chlMre-n.  nnd 
1 #rn  very  much  interested  iu  the  sttirics,  i!*[i«H.'iaHy 
In  “Acre#*#  the  Ocean."  My  brother  like#  to  sing 
" I mu  ttiu  hid  In  ttie  tdu«!  and  while."  I like  to  go 
to  school.  We  nro  going  to  have  a picnic  tn  Mny, 
aud  are  learning  pretty  pieces  to  slug  amt  apeak. 


I expect  wc  will  baTe  a fine  time;  and  ff  any  of  th* 
voting  civrresnondenta  of  Our  I'ust-oSIce  Box  would 
like  to  )i*yir  n'kiiiI  II,  I will  write  nnd  tell  them  what 
kind  of  a time  we  really  do  have.  Kune  J.  H. 

HilMKS  Sflllu,  liSmilA. 

I am  a little  Southern  girl.  My  father  is  a sugar- 
planter,  nnd  wc  have  a iilco  home  on  the  bank#  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  a very  fine  pointer. 
In  re-ply  to  the  qcn-sLlon  of  Joseph  I>.  In  No.  24  about 
taming  wild  rabbit#,  I will  #»y  tluit  he  must  put 
them  Tn  a cage,  not  too  small,  and  feed  and  pel  ttietn 
every  day.  M.  A.  B. 

UunniLD,  Illiwm. 

I luivc  a coach-dog  named  Beauty.  Vlwu  1 piny 
a French  luiq>,  atie  will  err  and  art  very  sad.  Slic 
comes  nnd  lay#  her  tieod  In  my  lap,  and  mvii#  to 
wish  me  In  kis-p  on  playing.  I ran  not  Jell  whether 
she  likes  mo*lc  or  not.  hut  site  always  howl#  wheu  1 
play.  I have  a dear  little  brother’ named  Lynn,  a 
year  and  a half  old.  He  kisses  me  good-by  every 
morning  when  I go  to  school.  I am  nearly  ten  years 
old.  Jems  I.  H, 

OsMinri*.  CoaoSASn. 

I thought  I would  tell  you  how  much  I like  to 
have  them  baud  me  my  paper  at  the  post -office.  My 
brother  snbacribed  for  Ii  for  me.  1 live  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  own  one-half  intercut  In  a gold  and 
stiver  mine.  We  came  here  Cor  my  mother's  health. 
Nile  was  very  sick,  sud  now  she  is  well.  I can  liave 
all  the  specimens  from  the  mine  that  1 wish  for. 

K.  Fauna  G. 

Kiwnon,  111  reel#. 

In  the  piece  ahoqt  F-»#y  Botany  In  No.  24,  Yncso 
Pr*UTJL  I read  ihst  blooqroot  grows  In  New  Kng- 
hittd.  It  grows  out  hero  in  Illinois  too,  and  I found 
some  a few  day#  ago.  We  have  a jiet  dog  named 
Maria.  She  runs  alter  the  chlckcw  and  pig#, 

I fit  Ii  Iff  NniC. 

BtLorv.  Warann. 

I thought  I would  write  to  you  abont  gophers. 
The  gopher  l#  a little  animal  which  live#  la  the 
ground.  It  digs  a hole  about  two  feet  deep,  and  it 
eats  corn  and  other  grain,  (rophera  destroy  so  many 
crop#  that  the  farmers  do  not  like  them,  and  they 
jmj-  bora  for  killing  them.  I varoed  forty-vigh'.  cent* 
last  venr  killing  gophers.  I would  take  a club  and 
a pall  of  waler,  and  go  to  Undr  holes'.  When  I pour- 
ed in  soute  water,  they  would  run  out. and  I would 
kill  them  with  the  dun.  Amuck  N.  T. 

Tl»e  gopher,  or  Canada  pouched  rat,  is  a 
very  rcmurkuhle  burrower,  as  it  will  under- 
ground passages  extending  in  lateral  galleries 
in  all  directions.  It  is  difficult  to  capture,  as  it 
keeps  open  a means  of  escape  on  every  aide. 
The  mischief  done  by  this  creature  fa  very  ex- 
tensive. It  delights  to  burrow  among  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  which  it  gnaws,  until  often  a large 
tree  dies  from  the  under-ground  attacks  of  this 
troublesome  animal. 

E.  A.  C.^It  is  impoattiblc  for  us  to  complj 
with  yuur  request. 

W.  B.  B. — Flowers  are  beautiful  pets,  and 
repay  well  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  targe  plant,  with  its  wide-spreading  bluish- 
green  leaves,  which  lR-ara  the  castor-bean,  is 
raised  from  the  seed,  like  any  other  tiemn.  It 
is  an  annual,  hut  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  by 
midsummer  it  is  aln.-ady  several  feel  Iiigh.  In 
some  countries  this  plant  is  culled  palin-of- 
Oirtst,  nnd  is  much  valued  ns  a garden  orna- 
ment, as  its  pale  green  leaves  form  a beautiful 
contrast  wheu  growing  among  masses  of  dark 
shrubbery. 

Amiie  P. — Your  beautiful  wild  flower  was  so 
faded  and  crushed  when  it  rewebod  us  that  it 
was  impossible  to  identify  it 

G.  II.  FmiKK  and  *‘Nrcm».” — In  an  article 
soon  to  lie  pufilished  in  Young  IVonx  you  will 
find  all  your  (|uefltion6  fully  answered. 

“Si'Ihcwmx,"  Brooklyn. — For  directions  for 
preserving  insects,  see  answer  to  Katie  R.  P., 
Post-office  Box,  No.  27. 

Marik  S. — Ocean  GroTo,  Squan,  or  Jseagirt, 
New  Jersey;  Vineyard  0 rove,  Dukes  (’minty, 
MassaelmseUs;  and  many  place#  along  the  New 
England  coast. 

Shilton  A.  IT. — Turtles  should  have  a big 
tub  of  earth  in  which  to  bury  themselves  iu  the 
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winter.  Or  if  they  are  le*  loose  in  a yard,  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  appear  again 
in  the  spring.  Rend  the  answer  to  Lyman  C. 
in  Post-office  Bor,  No.  6,  where  you  will  find 
full  directions  for  the  care  of  turtles. 


Charlie  W.  M. — Your  charade  is  gracefully 
made,  hut  too  personal  to  be  printed  in  Young 
People.  Thanks  for  your  pretty  compliments. 

Favora  are  acknowledged  from  Frank  (inure,  Lo- 
pliie  Klee,  '‘Carlo  Vltc,"  Katherine  llall,  Arthur 
Mora*.  Fanny  pierce.  Lucy  Kmntcma,  Paul  K.  II., 
Edith  K.  U.,  Evelyn  II.,  " Sister,"  Graham  Herlnnl, 
Willk*  D.,  r.  KoimHmhim',  BimmIo  MacLncblan,  Ma- 
mie W.  Perrin,  Prank  H.,  Lowrence  Pugh,  Minnie 
lliltoo,  J-  II.  I*>ew*n,  C.  K.  Shelby,  Garland  8., 
Jacob  Sehen,  Wallace  Stephen*,  Hairy  MaeGntw, 
Acnc*  8.  Machine*,  JPionta  Hassell,  Aubrey  C.  Smith, 
Fred  /oiler. 

Correct  answer*  to  pawles  received  from  Pierre 
Jay,  Edmund  Taylor,  E.  (dark,  Lillie  MacCrea,  J.  T. 
R.,  Robert  K.  8.,  John  Whelan,  Annie  and  (’.  H. 
Mac  II,  Mary  Greene,  George  II.  Radley,  Hath  Mon- 
lngn*\  Clarence  Howard,  Minnie  U.  Ingham,  Philip 
I).  Rice.  Willie  O.  Springer.  Claude  aird  Beeafe  Coin- 
Hack,  Edge no  and  Maud  Watson,  Charley  II.  Gib- 
son. Paul  J,  H.,  Eddie  A.  Loci,  Mamie  K.,  F.,  Shel- 
ton A,  11.,  “ Katlnilxa,'1  Willhun  O.  Macdonald. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

niAMoxn  rrazi.K. 

In  allent.  To  tear.  A dowering  ahrtib.  To  stuff. 
In  afcejiflc.  M.  W. 

No.  a. 

OkOQRM'iuu  vt.  novni.lt  Acmnanc. 

A French  city.  A town  near  tiro  nmath  of  the 
Dnieper  Hlver.  An  Italian  city.  A towu  In  Ire- 
land. A city  In  Spain.  A Mexican  province,  An- 
swer-Two countries  In  Europe.  C.  P.  T. 

No.  8. 

MCMiatUAL.  CltAtAtlK. 

I am  composed  of  U letter*. 

My  8,  10, 1,  S,  8 le  a boy'*  name. 

My  4,  7, 4, 8 la  an  animal. 

My  3,  11.  H I*  to  entreat. 

My  whole  la  beautiful  and  awoct,  JattHtc. 

No.  4. 

tHtor-LCTTaa  rCUUt 
A familiar  proverb : 

M— k — It — y— h— I— t— ©— n— *— l— e — . 

Bibtba. 

No.  A 

■ K IOM  A. 

My  flrat  la  In  beam,  but  not  in  shine. 

My  second  i*  in  grape,  but  iml  in  vine. 

My  third  is  ill  crvlug,  bnt  not  in  ecream. 

mirth  la  in  fleeting,  hut  not  In  dream. 

My  tilth  I*  In  glove,  but  not  In  hand. 

My  sixth  is  in  short',  but  not  in  laud. 

My  seventh  is  In  glow,  but  not  In  burn. 

My  eighth  l*  in  vaae,  tint  no!  iu  urn. 

My  niutli  lit  In  run,  but  not  in  motion. 

My  whole  came  over  the  stormy  ocean,  J.  A.  W. 

No.  A 
RIDSLa 

I am  a little  word  of  four  letters,  yet  yon  will  And 
In  me  a preposition,  a negation,  and  an  exclamation. 

I am  as  old  a*  the  eon.  and  he  could  not  powdhly 
tuiail  hla  dally  course  without  roe,  I am  a rest  to 
tin-!  weary  laborer,  and  a delight  to  school-children, 
who  greet  me  with  a slmnt  of  welcome,  I aid  in 
construction  anti  consolation  — indeed,  they  could  not 
exist  without  me;  and  Although  they  break  me  to 
pieces,  1 am  never  in  had  temper.  Who  cun  And  mo 

oat?  C.S.N.  I 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  85. 


No.  L 

Loud  1 duo. 

No.  *. 

Tilaoia. 

No.  3. 

A 

ANN 
SNAIL 
N 1 P 
L 

No.  4, 

n O 8 V 

OBOE 
SOAK 
T K H M 

No.  a. 

Magdalena. 

No.  A 

M oras  S 
A ffm  Y 
O lgaotl  C 
N rvad  A 

0 verwhel  M 
L as*  O 

1 nsula  K 
A cc»*«l  K 

Magnolia,  Sycamore. 

Charade  on  page  344—Croa e-bow. 

ADVERTISEM  ENTS. 

HABPER’S  mm  PEOPLE. 

H ahitji'»  Yovno  Pcoi'i.a  will  he  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rate*— 
payable  in  arteatw,  portage  fret : 

Single  Cone* $0  D4 

(Ink  SrittatiiTiox,  one  year. ...  1 50 
Kite  Subscription 8,  one  year..  7 00 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  )«  *(tcciflcd,  It  will  bo  anderaUmd 
Unit  the  auWriher  desire*  to  commence  witli  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST • OFFICE 
MONEY  OUUEK  or  Dlt  A FT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  rlrrnlaHon  of 
1 1 a Kesa's  Yorwu  Pa»M*t.a  will  render  It  a ilrat  claM 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement*  will  be  Inserted  on  two  In- 
side page*  at  T5  cents  per  Hike. 

Address 

■1  A HP  Fit  A It  It  OT II  ERA, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


FINK  TIIOI'T  TACKLE, 

Wo  offer  a line  3 Joint  Fly  Rod,  15 
yard  Brass  Reel,  loo  ft.  Llaen  Line,  1 
Flits, 3 Hooks  to  gat. & Leader, com- 
k plena  by  express 

or  |a  00;  hr  mail, 
Mietjxikl,  is  50 ; 
sample  Files  hr  mail,  postpaid, 
10c.  sach;  per  dot,  |l  4H«;  com- 
plete Catalogue  Free. 

I’KCK  A:  IKVDEB,  Mamfartarer*. 

I’l  l mill  12ti  Nmsmuu  XI.,  IV.  Y, 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 


Our  Children's  Songs.  Illustrated.  8ro,  Or- 
namental Cover,  *1  00. 


The  best  compilation  of  Bong*  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seen. — ,Y«v  Itnlfwnl  Mercury. 

Title  le  a large  collection  of  songs  fur  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  fur  boya  and  for  girls,  and  sacred 
songs  for  all.  The  range  of  subirct*  is  a wide  one, 
and  the  hook  is  handsomely  illuairaled. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Pabllahed  by  HARPER  k BROTHER*.  New  York. 


IF-  H*«r«ta  Jt  HaoTnm*  trill  tend  the  above  work 
by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  Untied 
State*,  on  receipt  iff  the  price. 


P 


ISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOGUE  FHKE. 

R.  SIMPSON,  1 3*2  Nauau  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  ami  School*:  intended  to  aid  Moth- 
era  and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  iu 
the  Observation  of  Nature,  in  Three  Fart*. 
Fart  I.  Plants.  Fart  II.  Animal*.  Fart  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worth  t no - 
tun  Hookkii,  M.D.  11  hud  rated.  The  Three 
Parte  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  HI ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Fart  ].,  63  cents;  Fart  II.,  56  cents;  Fart 
III.,  50  cents. 


A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  present*  a general 
survey  ol  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  ttko  child,  and  at  the  mine 
time!  to  funiLah  him  with  ni-cnrntc  and  important 
scientific  information.  While  the  work  L«  well 
eulted  os  a claw-book  for  school*,  its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  it  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Fans  of  this  hook  can  tie  luul  In  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  deal  re  it.  Thi*  will  be 
advisable  when  the  bunk  Is  Iu  In*  need  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  school*. 

Pabllaked  by  1IARFKH  k BROTHERS,  \ew  York. 

CF"  .Simf  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  a no  part  of 
the  United  Stales,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Old  Books  for  Young  Readers. 

Arabian  Fights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night*;  or.  The 
Aruhiau  Nights’  KntertAininchta.  Trans- 
lated iuid  A rrunged  fur  Family  Rending, 
with  Explanatory  Note*,  by  E.  W.  Lank, 
000  Illutdrntious  by  Harvev.  2 vote.,  12lUu, 
| Cloth,  $H  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

i Tint  Life  and  Surprising  Adventurer  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Damkx  Dekok.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe,  Hlusl  rated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or,  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Shis  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vote.,  18tna,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
tjcing  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vol*., 
lffmo,  (’loth,  50. 

Sand  ford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Tiiouas  DaV.  Ifimo,  Half  Bound,  75  cents. 

PabltabH  by  HASPEB  k BROTHERS,  Yew  Turk. 

tF"  Sent  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  antj  part  of  the 
UnUetl  Si  alee,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  -Ito,  about  800  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  etnbelli«hcd  with 
many  Illustrations,  bouud  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Uahhison  Weir. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 
SniMJS,  Ovehbkck,  Yeit,  Sciinorr,  Ac. 

The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  IIaiuuhon  Wkiii, 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
BirdB. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Bar  vet. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Hartet. 


PablUkeil  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Yew  York. 

tV~  Sent  by  mail,  jwrtagt  prepaid,  to  any  juart  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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PLAIN-SPEAKING. 

BY  MAHOAKBT  EYTINOE. 

A MfLUNGONO  m«‘t  an  Echidna  one  <luv, 

Ami  In*  cried,  “What  a very  odd  nose! 

So  exceedingly  *harp.  Why,  it’s  funnier  far 
Than  your  porcupine  coat  and  your  toes." 

Then  most  rudely  lie  made  all  the  echoes  resound 
With  “ lie-hoes !”  and  “haw-haws!”  and  “ho-hoes!” 


cause  in  my  will  I left  her  only  my  “second-best  lied”;  but  then 
people  forget  that  she  also  had  her  dower.  1 wrote  over  thir- 
ty-seven books,  though  some  of  the  writings  attributed  to  mo 
are  not  mine,  aud  scholars  will  dispute  about  me  probably  to 
the  end  of  tirno. 

Except  that  I was  born,  married,  went  to  London,  wrote,  re- 
turned home,  made  a will,  aud  died,  there  is  nothing  certainly 
known  about  me:  everything  else  is  conjecture,  for,  alas!  I had 
no  Boswell,  lily  books  have  been  translated  into  all  civilized 
tongues,  my  sayings  are  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths  “ as  house- 
hold words,”  aud  though  about  mo  the  world  may  know  little, 
no  ouo  cau  bo  considered  well  educated  who  is  not  conversant 
with  my  books. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  I was  bom  ou  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  ami 
died  on  the  23d  of  April,  1616 — not  an  old  man,  you  sec,  to  have 
guiued  such  fame;  yet  ever)*  year  many  pilgrims  visit  my  birth- 
place ami  my  grave,  the  epitaph  on  whieh  has  alone  enabled  me 
to  lie  <|iiietly  in  the  ooAntry  church-yard,  for  uinuy  would  like 
to  see  mo  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a line  monument 


"WHEN  I WAjT'OTOO  AND  CHARMING,  I PRACTICED  li A BY-P ARMING.” 


The  Echidna  made  answer, 44  My  merry  young  friend, 

If  your  own  comic  nose  yon  could  see, 

Like  a juvenile  shovel  exceedingly  flat , 

I am  sure  you’d  stop  laughing  at  me; 

For  jMTfcctly  lorrlp,  beside  it,  is  mine. 

Ho!  lio!  and  haw!  haw!  ami  he!  he!” 

A PERSONATION:  WHO  AM  I? 

f 1 Ml  EKE  have  been  few  people  more  written  about,  aud  yet 
A there  is  very  little  known  of  me.  1 wish  1 had  known, 
liming  my  life,  that  I was  to  become  so  famous,  for  I might  have 
taken  pains  to  leave  accurate  accounts  of  myself.  I wrote  a 
great  deal,  yet  there  is  much  discussion  even  over  my  signature. 
I was  burn  and  brought  up  in  the  country,  as  you  cau  easily 
jmlgu  from  tlio  many  allusions  to  country  pleasures  and  sights 
in  my  works.  My  parents  were  jmm.it,  and  1 had  to  dejieml  ou 
myself;  and  when  still  young  decided  to  go  to  London — many 
say  because  1 could  not  live  hujipily  with  my  wife,  w horn  I hud 
married  when  but  eighteen.  I sought  aud  found  employment 
in  Lomlnn  in  the  theatres.  1 was  anxious  to  return  home  (which 
1 had  left  a poor  lad)  a rich  man  ; so  I worked  early  and  late,  aud 
about  twelve  years  after  leaving  home  was  able  to  buy  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  uiy  native  place.  It  has  always 
been  supposed  I did  not  like  my  wife  very  much,  bc- 


Fl(t.  1.  Fig.  *. 

of  the  scissors,  to  chnngo  the  ftidi,  Fig.  1,  into  an  absurd  penguin 
catching  a herring,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

A Spider’s  Instinct — Spiders  crawling  more  abundantly  and 
conspicuously  than  usual  upon  the  in-door  walls  of  houses  fore- 
tell the  near  ajiproacli  of  rain ; hut  the  following  anecdote  shows 
that  some  of  their  habits  are  the  equally  certain  indication 
of  frost  lM.’iug  at  hand.  Quartermaster  Disjouvul,  seeking  to 
I beguile  the  tedium  of  his  eight  years  of  prison  life  at  Utrecht, 
had  studied  attentively  the  habits  of  the  sjiider.  In  Decem- 
Imr  of  1794  the  French  army,  on  whose  success  his  restora- 
i tiou  to  liberty  depended,  was  in  llollaud,  and  victory  seemed 
certain  if  tlio  frost,  then  of  unpreeedented  severity,  continued. 
The  Dutch  Envoy  had  failed  to  negotiate  a peace,  and  llollaud 
was  despairing,  when  the  frost  suddenly  broke.  The  Dutch 
were  now  exulting,  and  the  French  Generals  prepared  to  retreat ; 
but  the  spider  warned  Disjonval  that  the  thaw  would  be  of  short 
duration,  lie  contrived  to  communicato  with  the  army  of  his 
countrymen,  and  its  Generals  relied  upon  his  assurance  that 
within  a few  days  the  water  would  again  be  passable  by  troops. 
They  delayed  their  retreat.  Within  twelve  days  the  frost  had 
returned,  aud  the  French  urmy  triumphed. 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEAN ; OR,  A BOY'S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

X (£rne  Slorij. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  XI. 

AMONG  THE  “tX>OUE8.” 

rpHKY  found  the  city  one  blaze  of  lanterns,  banners.  ^ 
L and  many-colored  tire-works.  All  the  ships  in  the  j 
harbor  were  gay  with  brilliant  bunting,  and  the  air  I 
echoed  w ith  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  snapping  of  fire- 
crackers, in  honor  of  the  Chinese  New-Year.  In  fact,  it 
was  quite  a Fourth-of-July  celebration;  and  at  night 
there  began  such  a burst  of  sky-rockets  and  fire-balloons 
that  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  flames. 

Early  next  morning  the  Arizona  opened  her  ports  to 
receive  cargo;  and  Frank,  being  told  off  to  assist,  saw  for 
the  first  time  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  in  the  world 
— a gang  of  coolies  at  work.  On  the  other  side  of  the  4 4 en- 
tering port,"  beside  which  he  was  posted,  stood  a Parsee 
merchant,  whose  long  white  robe,  dark  face,  and  high 
black  cap  made  him  look  very  much  like  a cigar  wrapped 
in  paper.  Along  the  quivering  line  of  sunlight  that  i 
streamed  through  the  port  came  filing,  like  figures  in  a 
magic  lantern,  an  endless  procession  of  tall,  sinewy,  fierce- 
looking  Malays,  and  yellow,  narrow-eyed,  doll-faced  Chi- 
namen, carrying  blocks  of  tin,  rice  wicks,  opium  chests,  or 
pepper  bags,  and  all  moving  in  time  to  a dismal  tune,  sug- 
gestive of  a dog  shut  out  on  a cold  night. 

Each  man  shouted  his  name  in  passing,  and  the  mer- 
chant then  handed  Frank  a short  piece  of  cane.  These 
canes  were  the  “tally  sticks,"  their  different  colors  indi-  , 
eating  the  nature  of  the  articles  counted.  At  every  tenth  ! 
entry  the  Parsec  cried,  “Tally,"  ami  Austin,  reckoning 
the  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  finding  them  correct,  answer- 
ed, “ Tally.” 

Our  hero  soon  found  that  these  were  not  the  only  sticks 
employed.  A rice  sack  hurst  suddenly,  and  all  the  coo- 
lies stopped  their  work  to  pick  it  up  to  the  last  grain,  it  | 
being  thought  far  too  sacred  to  be  wasted.  They  were  , 
not  quite  brisk  enough  about  it,  however,  to  please  the  I 
worthy  merchant,  who,  seizing  a stout  bamboo,  with  a I 
shrill  yell  of  “Bree!  bred”  (hurry  up)  laid  about  him  as  j 
if  he  were  beating  a carpet,  till  the  hold  echoed  again. 

“ You  take  'tick  too;  give  'em  whack- whack,”  cried  he, 
offering  Austin  another  bamboo.  “ Dey  no  work  proper  \ 
widout  'tick;  dat  courage  'em." 

“Hum!”  thought  Frank;  “I  don't  think  it  would  en-  ( 
courage  me  much." 

The  remedy  seemed  to  answer,  however,  for  the  coolies 
at  once  quickened  their  movements,  grinning  as  if  the 
whole  thing  was  a capital  joke.  But  it  was  not  long  be-  \ 
fore  Frank  had  to  exercise  his  stick  upon  a fellow  whom 
he  caught  in  the  act  of  dropping  a package  overboard,  to 
be  fished  up  and  rifled  later  on— a common  trick  with  the  ! 
natives,  who  arc  most  expert  thieves.  What  with  all 
this,  and  what  with  the  constant  counting,  he  found  it 
very  tiring  work,  and  was  not  sorry  when  the  gang 
“ knocked  off,’’  and  he  went  to  hand  in  his  accounts  to 
the  Captain. 

“ Very  good,  my  hoy;  you’ve  done  capitally  for  a first 
trial.  After  this  I'll  rate  you  as  supercargo,  and  give  you 
a state-room  on  the  officers'  deck.” 

This  was  promotion  indeed,  and  our  hero,  tired  as  lie 
was,  “turned  in"  with  a light  heart. 

Next  morning  the  work  began  again.  Bags,  boxes, 
chests,  crowded  so  fast  upon  each  other  that  Frank  and 
the  Parsee  were  soon  forced  to  shift  to  one  of  the  six  huge 
barges  that  lay  alongside,  piled  high  with  spices,  pepper, 
and  bundles  of  ruttuu.  Two  native  servants  stood  by  to 


fan  them,  while  two  others  shielded  them  from  the  burn- 
ing sun  with  huge  umbrellas;  and  this  group,  together 
with  the  long  file  of  black  or  yellow  skinned  figures  be- 
low, pouring  into  the  ship  with  their  burdens  like  a 
stream  of  ants,  and  still  chanting  their  strange,  monoto- 
nous song,  made  a very  curious  picture. 

About  two  o'clock  (the  sailors’  dinner  hour)  the  gang 
had  a short  rest,  which  the  Malays  employed  in  squatting 
about  in  groups,  and  chewing  betel-nut.  A piece  of  the 
nut  was  folded  between  two  green  leaves,  and  munched 
vigorously,  the  result  lieing  to  cover  their  mouths  with  a 
ml  froth,  which,  as  Frank  thought,  made  them  all  look 
as  if  they  had  just  had  two  or  three  teeth  out. 

After  night-fall  the  work  went  on  by  lamp-light,  and  a 
very  picturesque  sight  it  was.  Tired  as  they  were,  the 
men  worked  with  a will,  and  by  midnight  the  last  pack- 
age was  stowed,  the  last  receipt  signed,  and  the  Arizona 
all  ready  to  sail  the  next  day. 

After  his  hard  day's  work,  Frank  slept  like  a top;  but 
he  was  aroused  soon  after  sunrise  by  a knock  nt  his  door, 
and  in  came  a venerable  old  native  in  a long  white  robe, 
crimson  girdle,  and  hat  exactly  like  a stove-pipe,  minus 
the  rim.  Shutting  the  door  as  carefully  as  if  he  were 
about  to  confess  a murder,  he  opened  a small  silk  bag. 
and  flashed  upon  Frank's  astonished  eyes  a perfect  heap 
of  precious  stones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  then  holding  up 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  several  times  in  succession,  ho 
uttered  the  one  word  “Rupees.”* 

But  the  price,  though  low,  was  far  beyond  Austin's 
means.  He  shook  his  head,  and  the  old  gentleman  bow- 
ed himself  out  as  politely  as  if  Frank  had  purchased  his 
entire  stock.  Five  minutes  later  came  a second  tap,  and 
another  native  entered,  with  a basket  of  delicious  fruits, 
answering  our  hero’s  44  How  much?’4  by  pointing  to  a pair 
of  worn-out  shoes,  and  saying,  “Can  do.”  Before  Austin 
could  recover  from  his  amazement  at  the  idea  of  a coun- 
try where  men  preferred  old  shoes  to  hard  dollars,  the 
fruit  merchant  had  made  his  “sulani”  (bow),  and  depart- 
ed with  his  prize. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  a third  trader  turned  up. 
with  a splendid  collection  of  shells  and  coral,  and  the 
same  scene  was  repeated.  This  time  the  “Can  do*’  re- 
ferred to  some  ragged  old  flannel  shirts  and  pants  that 
hung  on  the  wall,  iu  exchange  for  which  the  dealer  hand- 
ed over  the  entire  contents  of  his  basket.  Frank,  more 
puzzled  than  ever,  went  to  old  Herrick  for  an  explanation. 

“Well,  lad,"  said  the  veteran,  “these  n& tyve  fellers, 
d’ye  see,  are  divided  into  so  many  * castes,' one  above 
t'other,  like  men  and  officers  aboard  ship,  and  the  lower 
castes  have  got  to  pay  toll  to  the  higher  ’uns.  Now  the 
high-caste  crowd  are  too  great  swells  to  touch  a furriner's 
clothes  or  shoes,  though  they'll  touch  his  money  fast 
enough  ; so  them  two  chaj»s  'll  be  able  to  keep  all  you 
gave  ’em,  whereas  if  you'd  paid  'em  in  dollars,  they’d  ha' 
had  to  go  halves  with  the  * upper  crust.’  ” 

[to  bk  continued.] 


EASY  BOTANY. 

MAT.  ' . 

MAY  brings  so  many  wild  flowers  that  the  mere  names 
would  easily  fill  all  the  space  I can  have. 

But  the  young  flower-hunter  must  get  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  flowers  sure  to  appear  in  May,  and  those  who  will 
notice  the  habits  of  plants  will  soon  discover  where  these 
fair  friends  dwell,  and  will  learn  which  selects  the  valley, 
which  the  hill-side,  finding  that  as  a general  thing  they 
may  be  looked  for  with  the  certainty  of  being  found  in 
their  favorite  haunts. 

Botanical  authorities  hare  arranged  all  known  plants 

* Tin*  rupt’o  id  the  tUirulanl  coin  of  British  India,  and  worth  about 
fifty  cents. 
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in / amities , and  each  plant  belongs  to  some  floral  family, 
the  members  of  which  possess  certain  qualities  in  common, 
making  it  suitable  to  class  them  together;  for  instance, 
all  the  buttercups,  anemones,  clematis,  hepatieas,  larkspur, 
columbine,  and  many  others,  belong  to  the  Crowfoot  fam- 
ily—a large  family,  all  possessing  a colorless  but  acrid 
juice,  which  is,  in  some  of  them,  a narcotic  poison,  as 
hellebore,  aconite,  larkspur,  and  monk's-hood.  Others  arc 
quite  harmless,  as  the  marsh-marigold,  so  well  known  as 
cowslips,  or  the  “ greena”  of  early  spring.  Others  have  a 
delicate  beauty,  as  the  anemones,  hepatieas,  and  others. 

Another  family,  the  Poppy  family,  takes  in  all  the  pop- 
pies, the  blood  root,  celandine,  and  others.  These  have  a 
milky  or  colored  juice,  often  used  medicinally,  and  from 
one  species  of  poppy  opium  is  made. 

The  Crucifers,  or  Mustard  family,  have  cross-shaped 
flowers,  and  abound  in  a pungent,  biting  juice,  with  which 
we  are  familiar;  and  thus  we  could  go  on  enumerating 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fami- 
lies. 

In  every  month  are  to  be  found  some  peculiarly  rare 
and  interesting  plants,  and  May  can  show  a fair  array. 
In  cold  bogs  and  swamps  of  New  England  the  genial  airs 
awaken  many  a blossom  that  seems  too  lovely  for  such 
dismal  surroundings.  But  bogs  and  swamps  and  wet  pas- 
tures are  well  worth  exploring,  and  are  justly  dear  to  the 
botanical  heart ; for  here,  springing  from  a bed  of  soft 
black  mud,  may  Ik*  seen  the  pink  Aretliusa,  fair  as  a rose 
leaf,  the  rare  Calypso,  the  singular  trilliums,  the  grace- 
ful adder's- tongue,  and  several  species  of  the  remarkable 
Cypripediums,  or  lady’s -slipper.  The  beautiful  spring 
orchis,  the  only  orchis  blossoming  early,  of  most  delicate 
white  and  purple  tints,  flourishes  in  damp,  rich  woods, 
and  the  Cornus,  or  dogwood,  lights  up  the  shady  nooks 
with  level  sheets  of  bloom. 

Violets,  more  than  twenty  varieties,  come  on  in  April, 
May,  and  June;  but  I can  specify  but  one — a charming 
species  of  pansy-like  beauty,  found  at  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut, with  the  two  upper  petals  of  the  finest  violet 
tint,  and  of  velvet  softness.  In  moist  woodlands  in  West- 
ern Connecticut  the  stapliylca,  or  bladder-nut,  attracts 
attention  by  its  drooping  racemes  of  white  flowers,  and 
later  in  the  season  the  rich  brown  seed-vessels  are  as 
handsome  as  the  flowers  in  the  spring.  All  around  on 
the  rocky  road-side  banks  and  in  dry  fields  the  airy  wild 
columbine  and  pretty  corydalis  blossoms  nod  in  every 
breeze,  and  the  ravines  on  the  hills  are  fringed  with  the  | 
softest  frills  of  exquisite  leaves  and  odd  flowers  of  the 
Dutchman Vbreeclies  and  squirrel-corn,  whitish  and  pink- 
ish, and  with  the  scent  of  hyacinths. 

One  other  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  so  well  known 
as  hardly  needing  to  be  named.  Who  has  not  searched 
in  dim  New  England  woods,  under  solemn  pines,  for  the 
sweet,  shy,  waxen  clusters  of  this  dearest  of  all  the  flowery 
train,  hiding  under  old  rusty  leaves,  but  betraying  itself  by 
that  indescribably  delicious  fragrance  which  perfumes  the 
wood  paths  ? Surely  all  the  young  hands  have  been  filled 
with  the  pi  1 gri ni  V flower,  tin*  epigjea,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
the  beloved  May-flower  of  olden  and  of  modern  time. 

In  the  Middle  States  many  plants  are  found  which 
New  England  does  not  furnish.  New  Jersey  is  famed 
for  woodland  treasures;  not  only  Orange  Mountains,  but 
the  pine-barrens,  show  many  a charming  blossom,  and  the 
dweller  at  the  West  finds  on  the  flower-tinted  prairies  a 
profusion  which  the  Eastern  fields  can  not  approach.  On 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  seen  the  brilliant  flame- 
colored  azalea  and  the  North  American  papaw — a rela- 
tive of  the  tropical  custard -apple— and  the  pink  blossoms 
of  the  Judas-tree,  and  several  varieties  of  larkspur,  and 
in  low  thickets  are  found  the  white  adder’s-tongue  and  the 
dwarf  white  trillium.  At  the  West,  the  interesting  anem- 
one called  Easter  or  Pasque  flower,  from  its  blossoming 
near  Easter;  and  another  beautiful  Western  flower  is  the 


I American  cowslip,  culled  also  the  shooting-star,  which  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  on  Western  prairies. 
The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  flowers  of  May, 
with  the  localities  in  which  they  are  most  abundant : 

FLOWERS  OF  MAY. 

CON  MOM  XANK.  COLON.  LOCALITY,  rro. 

Adder’s-tongue Bluish-white  . .Thickets,  hanks ; N.  Y.,  Pa.,  West. 

A d do  rV -tongue Light  yellow  . . Low  copses  and  fields ; New  England. 

American  cowslip  . .Pink,  white,  vio-  *«,  . 

let Rich  woods;  Po.,  Western  prairies. 

Arbutus.May  flower . Pink,  white  . . . Rocky  hanks,  under  pines;  New  Eng. 

Aretliusa Bright  rose Gold  bog* ; Maine,  N.  J.,  South. 

Anilea Flamc-colorcd  .Pennsylvania  mountains,  and  South. 

Azure  larkspur Uplands ; Pa.  and  West. 

Barberry Yellow Open  fields, dry  hanks;  New  England. 

Bell  wort Pale  yellow  . . .Bump  woods ; New  England,  West. 

Bladder-nut White Western  Conn. ; woods.  Rare. 

Blue  cohosh  Deep,  rich  woods ; West. 

Bulbous  buttercup  .Bright yellow.  .Pastures,  meadows;  New  England 
and  elsewhere. 

Calypso Purple,  pink,  ) Swamps,  bogs;  Northern  New  Eug- 

vellow  . . . f laud.  Rure. 

Chick  weed White Fields,  door-yards ; everywhere. 

Columbine Scarlet,  yellow.  Dry,  sunny,  rocky  banks.  Common. 

Common  buttercup. Golden  yellow  .Hills,  fields.  Common  everywhere. 

Dandelion Bright  yellow.  .Fields,  road-sides;  everywhere. 

Dark  purple  clematis Rich  soil;  Middle  States,  Southwest. 

Dwarf  trillium White Shaded  woods;  West.  Rare. 

Easter  flower Pale  purple  . . .Western  prairies. 

Flowering  dogwood.  White Rocky,  open  woods ; Middle  States. 

Fly  honeysuckle. . . .Greenish  - yel- 
low   Rocky  woods ; Mass.,  Pa. 

Gay  wings Rose  purple. . .Light  soil ; New  England  and  South. 

Golden  corydalis Rocky  banks;  Vt,  Pa.  Rare. 

Gold-thread White Bogs;  throughout  the  States. 

Green  hellebore. . . .Green Dump  places ; Long  Island.  Rare. 

Ivory  plum Bright  white  . .Cold  bogs;  Maine  woods.  Rare. 

Jack-in-pulpit Stripes  of  green 

and  white,.  .Rich  woods;  North  and  South. 

Jersey  tea,  red-root. White Woods  and  groves;  N.  J.  and  South. 

Judas-tree,  redbud  . Purpliah-red  . .Rich  woods;  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  South. 

Ladv's-slipper Greenish-white . Bogs  and  swamps ; N.  Y.,  Pa.  Rare. 

Large  climbing  clem- 
atis   Light  purple  . .Rocky  New  England  hills.  Rare. 

Meadow-rue Yellowish  Fields  and  woods  ; Northward. 

Mountain  heath. . . .Drooping  pur- 
ple   Rocky  bills;  White  Mountains,  Yt. 

Mountain  holly  . . . .White Damp, cold  woods;  North  and  West 

Mount. honeysuckle. Yellowish  ....Mountain  woods  and  bogs;  Muss., 
West 

N.  American  papuw. Lurid  purple  . .Banks  of  streams ; Pa.  and  South. 

Pepper-root White Rieh  woods;  Middle  States.  Rare. 

Puccoon Yellow Shady  woods ; N.  Y.  and  West. 

Red  l»ne-berry Rocky  woods.  Common  Northward. 

Red  sandwort Sandy  fields;  sea -coast  Common. 

Rheumatism-root  ..White Low  woods;  Middle  States,  West 

Khodora Rose-color  . . . .Damp,  cold  New  England  woods. 

Scarlet  corydalis  Dry  woods  and  fields  ; Northeast  and 

West  Common. 

Sea  xundwort White Atlantic  coast,  N.  J.  to  labrador. 

Small  buttercup  . . .White  ......  .Under  water;  Maine  to  Texas. 

Small  honeysuckle.  .Dull  purple  . . .Rocky  banks ; Northward. 

Spring  beauty  .....  Pink  with  deep- 
er lines Sheltered  fields;  Middle  States, 

Spring  orchis White,  purple  . Rieh  woods ; New  Eng.,  West,  South. 

Squirrel-corn White,  pur-  ) Rocky  woods  ; Canada  to  Ky.  Com- 

plish f mon. 

Star  flower 'White Damp,  shady  New  England  woods. 

Straw  lily Straw-color  ..  .Cold  swamps ; Me.  to  Pa.  Common. 

Sweet  viburnum  . . .While Cold  swumps;  New  England  woods. 

Trillium Dull  purple  . . .Rich  woods;  Northward.  Common. 

Tulip-tree Yellow, green.  .Southern  New  England,  Middle 

Stales,  West. 

Umbrella-leaf White Wet  pastures;  West  and  South. 

Violets  (many) Blue,  white,  yel- 
low   Helds,  meadows,  hills;  Me.  to  Ha. 

Wayfaring-tree .White Cold  »warn|w ; New  England  woods. 

White  bane-berry Rich  soil;  North  and  West. 

Wild  pink Red,  with  white 

spots Sandy  plains;  N.  J., West, and  South. 

Wild  hyacinth Pale  blue River- banks,  moist  prairies ; West. 

Withe-rod White Cold  swamps;  New  England  woods. 

Wood-rush Straw-color  and 

brown Dry  fields  and  woods.  Common. 

Wild  strawberry  . . .White Helds,  meadows ; Maine  to  Texas. 

Yellowish  clematis River-hank*;  Pa.,  N.  Y.  Rare. 

Yellow-root Dark  purple. . .River-banks ; N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  West. 
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CONSTANCY. 

BY8.B. 

Little  Ruth  looked  at  her  dolly  one  day, 

Said:  “Dolly,  they  wish  me  to  give  you  away; 

They  nay  you  are  old,  and  I know  it's  quite  true ; 

But,  dolly,  dear  dolly,  I can't  part  from  you. 

“ Your  color  baa  faded,  your  none  is  quite  roup, 

Yet  I lovo  you  an  well  aa  the  day  you  were  born ; 
Youfvo  great  cracks  on  your  face,  and  scarcely  a hair, 
Yet,  dolly,  my  dear,  to  mo  you  are  fair. 

“Though  you’re  hurt,  darling  dolly,  too  often,  I fear, 
But  you  are  ao  bravo  that  you  won’t  shed  a tear; 
And  although  you’ve  one  arm,  ono  leg,  and  no  nose, 
You’re  dearer  to  me  In'causo  of  your  woes. 

“But  what  was  the  hardest  and  cruelest  sting 
Was  that  father  ouce  called  you  a horrid  old  thing: 
11c  said, ‘What  a battered  and  wretched  old  fright! 
Do  take  her  awoy,  pray,  out  of  my  night.’ 

“ And,  dolly,  ho  said  that  a new  doll  he’d  buy ; 

To  find  me  a nice  one  he  really  would  try ; 

She  should  have  two  legs,  and  more  than  one  arm : 

I am  sure  that  papa  did  not  mean  any  harm. 

“ Pray  what  would  they  all  say  if  I asked  mamma 
To  go  out  and  buy  me  a nice  new  papa, 

Because  father  dear  is  old,  bald,  and  gray  T 
I should  like  very  much  to  hear  what  hr'd  say.” 


[Begun  in  IIabprk'h  Torso  Prnrij  No.  24,  April  13.] 

THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  private  life  of  Washington  was  very  simple.  He 
was  very  fond  of  farming,  and  studied  it  carefully,  as 
he  seems  to  have  studied  everything  that  he  took  in  hand. 
Some  of  his  letters  to  Arthur  Young,  a great  English  trav- 
eller, who  was  also  a writer  on  farming,  are  very  interest- 
ing. In  reading  them  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  General  and 


the  public  man,  and  to  think  only  of  the  painstaking 
planter,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  best  way  to  plant  his 
various  crops,  or  to  plough  his  different  Helds.  He  liked 
shade  trees  greatly,  and  had  a great  many  kinds  of  them 
at  Mount  Vernon,  set  out  under  his  own  direction,  and 
some  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  yet  see  them  on  the  pleasant  sloping  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  below  the  city  of  Washington.  Even  among 
the  cares  of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field  Washington 
found  time  nearly  every  week  to  write  minute  directions 
to  his  superintendent,  who  had  charge  of  his  farm,  telling 
him  just  what  work  to  do  each  day,  and  how  to  do  it. 
When  he  got  back  to  his  home,  lie  took  up  the  task  of  see- 
ing to  things  himself  with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  Every 
morning  after  breakfast  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
about  his  ample  fields,  and  he  seldom  let  anything  prevent 
his  doing  so — neither  bad  weather,  nor  the  claims  of  visit- 
ors, of  whom  lie  had  a host,  nor  anything  else.  He  laid 
out  his  time  on  an  exact  system.  Each  morning  he  arose 
before  sunrise  to  write  letters  and  to  read,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  ride  over  his  estate  he  again  went  to  his 
study,  and  staid  11101*0  attending  to  business  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  three  he  dined,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  evening  to  his  family  and  his  guests. 
At  ten  he  went  to  bed. 

Rut  he  was  not  to  enjoy  this  happy,  peaceful  life  very 
long.  His  countrymen  needed  him  as  much  in  peace  as 
in  war,  and  soon  called  him  again  to  public  life.  After 
the  American  States  had  cut  loose  from  Great  Britain, 
they  found  that  their  common  atTairs  did  not  get  on  very 
well.  They  had  borrowed  a good  deal  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  the  only  way  to  pay  it  was  by  each  State 
giving  its  part.  But  the  people  of  the  various  States  were 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  quarrelled  over  the  amount  they 
ought  to  pay.  There  was  danger  that  the  States  would 
divide  from  each  other,  and  then  be  much  less  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  foreign  governments.  Washing- 
ton dreaded  such  a thing.  He  believed  that  the  only 
means  by  which  the  States  could  keep  the  freedom  they 
had  won  was  by  uniting  closely.  He  wished  to  see  a na- 
tional government  formed,  with  power  to  raise  money  by 
equal  taxes,  to  pay  the  common  debts,  and  to  make  war  if 


WASHINGTON  AT  TIIE  AGE  OF  FIFTY. 
Fho*  a PoBTaIT  BY  C'OLOMU.  Tui  MBl'Ll. 


need  he.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  to  many  of  his  friends, 
who  agreed  with  him. 

After  a while,  by  general  consent,  each  State  chose  some 
of  its  ablest  men  to  come  together  at  Philadelphia  and 
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make  a plan  for  a national  government  which  should  take 
charge  of  all  public  affairs  not  belonging  to  any  one  State 
by  itself.  This  was  done,  and  a plan  was  formed  in  the 
year  1787,  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
This  was  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
set  up  a government  of  three  parts.  First,  there  was  Con- 
gress, made  up  of  men  chosen,  in  one  way  or  another,  by 
the  people.  Congress  was  to  make  the  laws.  Second, 
there  was  the  President,  chosen  by  the  people,  who  was  to 
see  that  the  laws  were  carried  out  and  obeyed.  The  Pres- 
ident was  to  be  aided  by  a large  number  of  officers  of  va- 
rious kinds,  whom  he  was  to  choose,  with  the  consent  of  a 
part  of  Congress  called  the  Senate.  Finally,  there  were 
the  Judges,  who  were  to  decide  any  disputes  that  might 
come  up  about  the  meaning  of  the  laws.  The  Judges 
were  also  chosen  by  the  President,  with  the  help  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Of  course  the  one  man  in  the  government  who  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  was  the  President.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  new  Constitution  would  lx; 
taken  by  the  people,  every  one  turned  to  General  Wash- 
ington as  sure  to  make  the  best  President.  He  had  shown 
himself  so  wise  and  true  in  war,  how  could  he  be  other- 
wise in  peace  ? People  knew  that  he  would  try  to  do  his 
whole  duty,  and  serve  the  country  at  any  cost  to  himself. 
It  was  the  same  feeling  the  boys  in  school  had  had  forty 
years  before,  when  they  chose  him  to  be  their  captain, 
and  left  all  their  quarrels  to  him  to  settle.  So  Washing- 
ton was  elected  President,  and  though  he  disliked  to  leave 
his  tranquil  home,  liis  fields,  and  his  trees  and  his  horses, 
he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  promptly  accepted 
the  office. 

[to  bic  coxtixckd.] 

HOW  JOHN  GOODXOW  GOT  HIS  OWN  WAY. 

BY  MRS.  Z.  B.  GU8TAF8ON. 

HE  was  all  by  himself  in  as  pretty  a patch  of  sunny 
green  meadow-land  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  yet  he 
had  plenty  of  company.  To  say  nothing  of  the  birtls 
chattering  on  the  fence,  the  tall  thick  grass  was  as  full 
of  hopping,  fluttering,  and  creeping  things  as  a wheat 
beard  is  of  grain.  These  tiny  little  creatures  seemed  to 
find  life  so  pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  the  glisten  and 
“swish"  of  John  Goodnow’s  scythe  so  very  odd  and 
amusing,  that  they  kept  only  a little  out  of  his  way  as  he 
mowed,  and  when  he  stopped  to  whet  his  scythe  they 
flocked  around  and  settled  on  his  boot-legs,  on  the  brim 
of  his  hat.  ami  even  in  the  creases  of  his  shirt  sleeves,  to 
see  how  he  did  it. 

John  Goodnow  was  just  sixteen.  He  was  a manly  boy, 
strong,  straight,  and  good-looking.  He  had  plenty  of  spir- 
it and  energy,  and  like<l  what  he  was  doing  well  enough; 
hut  he  had  some  ideas  in  his  head  which  made  him  think 
he  could  do  something  else  much — very  much— better. 

John's  father  did  not  happen  to  think  aliout  John  as 
John  thgught  about  himself.  This  very  often  happens 
between  parents  and  their  children.  Your  parents  are 
older  and  wiser  than  you,  but  then  you  boys  and  girls 
often  think  a great  deal  more,  and  with  more  good  sense, 
than  you  get  credit  for.  When  your  parents  do  not  think 
as  you  do  about  wliat  you  are  to  be  and  do  in  life,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  which  is  wisest,  and  there  is  no  sure  rule  to 
help  you  out;  but  I will  tell  you  one  little  thing  that  I 
think  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  remember;  it  is  very  I 
much  in  your  own  power  to  decide  for  yourself,  to  get 
your  own  way  by  giving  it  up,  as  John  did. 

“ I wish  father  could  see  this  as  1 do,'' John  thought. 

He  had  put  the  whetstone  in  his  pocket,  and  was  once 
more  leaning  to  the  scythe. 

“Of  course  I can  be  a farmer,  and  of  course  farmers 
are  as  necessary  as  Presidents ; and  a fanner  can  be  a Pres- 
ident, and  eat  potatoes  and  com  in  the  White  House,  in- 


stead of  hoeing  and  hilling  them  in  the  field.  But  I want 
to  be  a lawyer,  and  that  settles  it  for  me.  I just  wish  it 
would  do  as  much  for  father.  He  did  look  queer  when  I 
told  him  I didn't  believe  a lawyer  that  was  always  hank- 
erin' after  a farm  would  amount  to  much  in  lawyerin*. 
Mother  said,  ‘ Do  let  the  boy  have  his  way ; it's  his  life 
he's  got  to  live,  you  know,  not  jours.’ 

“She’s  so  sensible,  and  just  the  best  mother  in  the 
world.  I made  up  my  mind,  when  she  said  that,  that  if 
I did  get  my  way,  I'd  just  like  to  be  the  one  to  fix  Uncle 
Si.  Stingy  old  fellow  1 I’d  make  him  pay  mother  what  he 
owes  her.  Guess  he  knows  it,  an’  that's  why  he  looks  at 
me  so  sour,  and  tells  father  to  1 keep  him  at  the  plough; 
he’ll  never  come  to  nuthin*  moonin'  over  them  lyin’  law- 
yer books.’  ” 


NOON-TIME  IN  T1IE  MEADOW. 


John  smiled,  with  a bright,  mischievous  look,  as  if  he 
had  already  won  the  case  against  his  uncle. 

Then  he  whistled  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  swath. 
He  liked  the  sweet,  fresh  smell  that  rose  from  the  cut  grass. 

“I  know  fanning  is  good,  useful  work,"  he  thought, 
“and  pleasant,  when  any  one  likes  it;  but  I want  to  do 
what  I can  do  best,  and  I'm  sure  it’s  law.  When  things 
I happen,  I want  to  know  how  they  happen,  and  who  was 
wrong,  and  how  to  fix  things  so  that  they'll  happen  right. 
It  just  makes  me  tingle  all  over  when  I can  get  hold  of  a 
case,  and  read  up  all  about  it,  and  I can  talk  it  over  with 
mother.  She’s  smarter'n  a steel-trap,  and  might  have 
l>een  a lawyer  herself.  But  I can’t  show  off  to  father  at 
all.  He  shuts  right  down  on  me  so— almost  makes  me 
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think  I don't  know  anything,  after  all.  He's  a real  good 
father,  though,  and  I hate  to  disappoint  him.” 

John  set  his  lips,  and  his  young  face  looked  troubled. 
He  cut  the  swath  very  neatly  to  the  edge  of  the  brook  as 
lie  went  along. 

4‘  I told  him  I'd  say  no  more  about  it  now,”  John  went 
on  thinking,  as  he  looked  at  the  pretty  rippling  stream, 
which  kept  up  such  a merry  little  song  over  its  round 
pebbles,  ‘’and  I promisee!  him  I'd  stick  to  the  farm  for 
this  year,  and  do  my  best  to  like  it,  and  so  I will.  Mother 
said,  ‘ It  isn't  because  he  doesn't  like  you  to  be  a lawyer; 
it's  because  he  thinks  you  aren’t  old  enough  to  judge,  and 
he  thinks  good  farming  is  the  beat  and  noblest  work  in 
the  world,  and  that  you  can’t  help  liking  it  if  you  try. 
But  he  won't  stand  in  your  way  a moment,  my  hoy,  when 
he  sees  that  you  know  your  own  mind.  You  just  yield  to 
him  first,  and  he'll  yield  to  you  last.’” 

It  was  nearing  noon,  and  the  sun  was  hot.  John  lifted 
his  hat  just  enough  to  wipe  liis  forehead;  then  resting 
the  scythe  upon  the  bank,  he  leaned  against  its  curving 
handle.  He  looked  well  as  he  stood  there,  like  a boy  who 
would  one  day  be  a man  of  purpose,  and  will  to  carry  out  j 
his  purpose.  He  was  tired,  just  tired  enough  to  make 
rest  sweet.  He  looked  across  the  little  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  the  meadow  toward  his  home.  He  was  very  hun-  ■ 
gry,  and  glad  to  see  a little  girl  coming  down  the  path 
through  the  hollow  with  a pail  in  her  hand.  “Thank 
goodness  ! there's  Kitty  coming  with  the  lunch.  I'm 
hungry  enough  to  eat  a crow,  feathers  and  all.  I know 
just  what’s  in  that  pail — ham  sandwich,  a big  slice  of 
brown-bread,  bottle  of  milk  or  sweetened  water,  and  some 
of  mother’s  apple-pie,  with  a slice  of  cheese.  Hurry  up!”  i 
he  shouted  aloud,  in  a strong,  pleasant  voice — “ hurry  up, 
Kitty  dear  ; I'm  as  hungry  as  a cat.” 

When  the  end  of  the  year  came,  Mr.  Goodnow  did  not 
wait  for  John  to  speak.  On  New-Year's  Eve,  just  before 
bed-time,  he  laid  down  his  paper,  crossed  the  room,  put  his 
hand  on  John’s  shoulder,  and,  as  if  only  an  hour  instead 
of  seven  months  had  passed  since  he  had  last  spoken  of 
what  he  wished  John  to  be,  he  said,  “ Well,  my  boy,  speak 
out:  will  ye  be  farmer  or  lawyer  t” 

John  rose  quickly,  and  looked  at  his  father.  “I  will 
be  a lawyer,  if  I can,”  said  he.  “But,  father,  I do  wish 
you  could  like  it;”  and  his  voice  trembled  a little. 

“ I do  like  it — I like  it  very  much,”  said  Mr.  Goodnow, 
quickly;  “for  if  ye  can  do  so  well  as  ye  have  done  at 
a work  ye  don't  take  to,  I’m  sure  ye’ll  prove  a master- 
hand  at  what  yer  heart’s  so  sot  on.  Ye've  helped  me  in 
my  way,  and  I’ll  help  ye  in  youm.  Ye  shall  have  the 
best  schoolin’  in  law  that  money  can  buy,  and  ye’ve  shown 
ye’ll  do  the  rest  yourself.  Happy  New- Year,  my  boy!” 
Mr.  Goodnow  held  out  his  hand,  and  John  took  it  with  a 
grip  that  made  his  father  wince  and  smile  at  the  same 
time. 

Then  John  went  to  his  mother,  who,  of  course,  knew 
all  about  it,  and  was  as  happy,  yes,  happier,  than  her  boy 
over  the  happiness  which  he  had  earned  so  well.  When 
he  went  to  his  own  room,  he  was  so  busy  thinking,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  looked  up;  but  when  he  did 
he  started,  and  shouted  “Jerusalem!”  as  if  the  word  had  1 
been  a bullet  and  he  the  gun.  On  the  wall  over  the  ta- 
ble were  three  pictures  which  had  not  been  there  before. 
One  was  of  Charles  Sumner,  one  of  Rufus  Choate,  and 
one  of  Ahralmm  Lincoln.  On  the  table  beneath  was  this 
note  in  his  mother's  hand : 

“I  want  you, my  own  good  boy, to  learn  what  yon  attempt  to 
know  an  thoroughly,  and  do  wlmt  yon  believe  to  be  right  as 
fearlessly,  as  Charles  Sumner  did.  Knfus  Choate  had  the  great 
power  to  so  move  men's  minds  that  they  were  like  something 
melted  which  he  could  shape  as  he  chose.  If  you  can  tw  as  j 
brave,  tender,  ami  good  us  Abrubuiu  Lincoln  was,  I shall  wish  1 
with  all  my  heart  that  you  may  havo  power  like  Kiifus  Choate’s 
and  opportunity  like  Charles  Sumner’s.  You  mustn’t  fret  about  . 


[ father.  He’s  as  pleased  and  sat  is  tied  as  we  are.  Yon  won  liitn 
just  as  I told  you  you  would,  by  yielding.  It  is  more  than  .1 
mouth  since  he  brought  home  the  books  you  will  find  on  yonr 
I table.  They  are  for  your  first  term  iu  the  law-srhool.  Now 
good-night,  and  a happy  New-Ycar  from  your  loving 

“ Mother.” 

Under  the  books  on  the  tabic  lay  a flat  package  which 
his  mother  did  not  know  about,  as  Mr.  Goodnow  lia<l 
! slyly  placed  it  there  the  last  thing  before  John  went  up  to 
j bed.  John  untied  it,  and  found  a fine  picture  of  Horace 
Greeley,  and  tills  note  from  his  father: 

“ You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  putting  Horace  Greeley  along  of  them 
chaps  your  mother  has  given  you.  He  can  stand  it  If  they  can ; 
and  they’ll  make  a good  beginning  of  yonr  picter-gallery.  I’ve 
heard  tell  of  lawyers  getting  to  be  editors,  too,  afore  now.  If 
you  should  over  run  a paper,  what  you  know  about  farming  won’t 
hurt  it  none.” 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  John  bilked  with 
himself  as  he  mowed  the  home  meadow  on  that  pleasunt 
summer  morning.  If  I should  tell  you  the  real  name  of 
John  Goodnow,  you  would  know  at  once  how  well  his 
good  mother’s  wish  ha<l  been  grunted  in  the  noble  career 
of  her  well-known  son.  And  there  isn’t  a father  in  the 
land  prouder  of  his  son  than  Farmer  Goodnow  of  his  son. 
Judge . 

CAMPING  OUT. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

THAT  am  I a-stoppin’  for?  Why,  this  ’ere’s  the 
eeml  of  the  road.  It's  as  fur  as  I can  git,  even 
with  one  boss  and  u buckboard.” 

It  looked  liko  it,  for  the  wood  road  had  been  getting 
dreadfully  scrubby  for  a mile  or  so. 

44  Wade,  was  it  like  this  when  you  and  your  father  and 
the  rest  were  here  before  ?” 

44  A good  deal  like  it.  How  far  are  we  from  Pot  Lake 
now,  Mr.  JoneB  !” 

The  queer-looking  old  teamster  was  busily  unfastening 
several  small  packages  from  the  broad  “ buckboard”  of  his 
rude  wagon,  but  he  looked  gruffly  up  to  say,  44  ’Baout  a 
mile  'n’  a half.” 

“It’s  all  of  that,  Sid,  but  it’s  of  no  use  to  grumble. 
We’ve  got  to  foot  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  It’s  a plain 
enough  path.” 

“Foot  it!  And  lug  all  that?” 

44  Guess  you’ll  be  glad  there  ain’t  any  more  of  it  afore  ye 
git  tliar.” 

Mr.  Jones  was  right,  for  they  were  both  of  them  glad 
already,  considering  how  warm  a day  it  was. 

Neither  of  the  boys  was  much  over  sixteen,  but  Wade 
Norton  looked  the  older  of  the  two,  although  his  compan- 
| ion  was  fully  as  tall  and  strong.  Standing  together,  they 
made  a good  44  specimen  pair”  of  vigorous,  bright-eyed, 
self-reliant  youngsters. 

In  three  minutes  more  Mr.  Jones  and  his  pony  and  his 
buckboard  were  out  of  sight  among  the  trees,  and  Sid  and 
Wade  were  left  to  their  own  resources. 

It.  was  seven  miles  due  south,  and  a good  deal  longer  by 
the  road,  to  the  nearest  clearing,  and  all  to  the  north  of 
them  was  wilderness — woods,  lakes,  and  mountains. 

“Now,  Wade,  how’ll  we  divide  the  load?  There’s  a 
heap  of  it.” 

“Guess  we  won’t  divide  it.  I’ll  show  you — here’s  the 
hatchet.” 

“Go  ahead.  I’m  a greenhorn  yet.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  ?” 

Wade  was  too  busy  to  answer,  but  he  quickly  hail  a 
pair  of  very  slender  ash  saplings  hacked  down,  trimmed 
clean,  and  laid  side  by  side  about  two  feet  apart.  To  these 
he  tied  a couple  of  cross-sticks,  six  feet  from  each  other. 
Then  he  spread  his  blanket  on  the  ground,  laid  the  frame 
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in  the  middle,  folded  the  blanket  across,  and  pinned  it 
firmly. 

“Looks  like  a litter,” said  Sid. 

“That’s  what  it  is.  Put  the  tin  box  of  hard-hick  in  the 
middle.  It’s  the  heaviest  thing  we've  got;  weighs  ten 
pounds.  Now  the  bacon;  that  only  weighs  five.  Now 
the  other  things.  The  guns  ain't  loaded  ; lay ’em  along 
the  sides.  And  the  fishing-rods.  Now  we’re  ready.” 

One  boy  in  front  between  the  poles,  and  one  behind, 
and  it  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  Sid  to  find  how  easy  it 
worked.  Still,  it  was  a dreadfully  long  and  warm  mile 
and  a half  over  that  rough  forest  path  before  they  came 
out  on  the  slope  that  led  down  to  tho  blue  waters  of  Pot 
Lake. 

“It’s  just  beautiful,” said  Sid,  as  they  set  down  their 
load  for  a rest  and  a look. 

“ Hist ! Let  me  get  my  gun.” 

A cartridge  was  slipped  in  like  a flash ; and  then  there 
came  another  flash,  and  a report. 

“ Thought  you  said  it  was  unsportsmanlike  to  kill  a 
partridge  sitting?” 

“So  it  is,  my  boy;  but  it’s  a question  of  dinner.  Our 
breakfast  was  an  early  one.  Look  at  ’em,  will  you?” 

Sid  was  looking,  and  there  was  a very  strong  suggestion 
of  dinner  in  that  pair  of  barely  full-grown  young  birds. 
Fat,  plump,  the  very  thing  for  a boy  whose  breakfast  bad 
been  eaten  early.  There  was  a sort  of  natural  “open” on 
tliat  side  of  the  little  lake,  and  Wade  led  the  way  straight 
to  it. 

“Just  as  I expected.  The  old  shanty's  knocked  all  to 
pieces.  The  boards  and  the  nails  are  there,  though.  They 
may  be  good  for  something." 

“What  next?  Shall  I unpack?” 

“ Hold  up,  Sid.  Yes,  there's  the  spring.  Down  yonder ; 
that’s  where  we’ll  pitch  our  tent.” 

“Needn't  do  that,  yet  awhile.” 

“First  thing  always.  We’re  not  in  camp  till  the 
tent’s  up.” 

“Go  ahead.  Don’t  you  wish  you  had  the  tent  poles 
here  now'  ?” 

“Not  if  I had  ’em  to  carry  besides  the  other  things. 
We  can  cut  all  we  want.” 

As  they  talked  they  walked,  and  they  were  now  stand- 
ing by  the  spring,  on  the  slope,  not  more  than  a hundred 
yards  from  the  shore. 

“There’s  the  place  for  the  tent.” 

“Isn’t  one  spot  as  good  as  another  ?”  asked  Sid. 

“ You  don’t  want  to  sleep  slanting,  do  you  ? That  isn’t 
all,  either.  That  little  hump  of  ground  in  front  of  it’s  a 
tiptop  fire-place.” 

“ Don’t  look  much  like  one.” 

“ You’ll  see.  Come  on  and  let’s  cut  some  tent  poles.” 
Tw'o  five-foot  sticks,  each  with  a “crotch”  at  tho  upper 
end,  were  soon  set  in  the  ground  about  six  feet  apart, 
and  a ridge  pole  laid  across  them. 

“You  haven't  set  ’em  deep  enough,”  said  Sid.  “ They'd 
go  over  too  easy.” 

“No  they  won’t.  The  strength  of  a tent  is  in  the  can- 
vas and  pegs,  not  in  the  poles,”  said  Wade. 

He  was  unrolling  the  great  square  piece  of  strong  but 
light  “cotton  duck,”  and  in  a moment  more  it  was  flap- 
ping over  the  poles. 

“Stretch  it  well,  and  peg  it  strong.  That  tent  won’t 
blow  down.” 

“Can't  stand  up  in  it,” 

“That  isn’t  what  it’s  for.  In  with  the  supplies.  The 
sun's  as  bad  as  rain  would  be,  for  part  of  ’em,  spite  of  the 
tin  boxes.” 

“Nothing  extra — not  even  butter.” 

“Butter  ? There’s  one  roll  of  it,  but  the  bacon’s  the 
butter  for  us.  Now*  for  the  butcher-knives.  We  must 
ditch  our  tent.” 

“What  for?” 


“To  drain  away  the  water,  if  it  rains.  We  must  cut 
a V.” 

Tho  apex  of  the  V was  cut  pretty  deeply  on  the  slope 
above  the  tent,  and  the  arms  were  cut  around  it  till  they 
led  out  below. 

“ Water  doesn't  run  up  hill,”  said  Sid.  “ We’re  drain- 
ed. What  next  ?” 

“Fire.” 

“ A day  like  this  ? Are  you  going  to  cook  right  away  ? 

I’d  rather  try  the  lake  for  some  fish.” 

“Of  course  we  will.  But  it  tAkes  an  hour  for  an  open 
fire  to  be  fit  to  cook  by.  Got  to  have  plenty  of  coals  and 
ashes.” 

Fuel  was  plentiful  enough,  and  a rousing  fire  was  speed- 
ily blazing  on  the  little  hump  of  ground,  a rod  in  front  of 
the  tent. 

“Not  near  enough  to  set  anything  on  fire.  If  that 
hump  hadn't  been  there,  we’d  have  made  one.” 

As  it  was,  he  had  levelled  it  on  top  a little,  and  the  sur- 
face so  made  was  barely  two  feet  across. 

Sid  was  a little  curious  about  such  a fire-place,  but  de- 
cided to  wait  and  see  what  his  friend  meant. 

Wade’s  father  was  an  old  army  officer,  and  had  taken 
his  hoy  with  him  on  more  than  one  “ camping-OUl”  ex- 
cursion, while  Sid  was  taking  his  very  first  lesson. 

* * That'll  do.  Now  for  some  fish.  You  go  ahead,  while 
I pluck  the  partridges.” 

“Guess  not.  I can  do  that  as  well  as  you  can.  Give 
me  one  of  ’em.” 

It  was  easy  work  to  strip  the  tender  game  and  hang  it 
in  the  tent,  but  the  boys  were  thoroughly  tired  of  mere 
“going  into  camp”  by  the  time  they  started  for  the  lake. 

* * Hullo,  Sid ! If  there  isn’t  the  old  dug-out  floating  yet !” 

“That  thing  out  there  by  the  snag  ? We  can’t  get  at 

her.” 

“Can’t  we  ? Can’t  you  swim  as  far  as  that  ? I can.” 

“Swim?  Oh  yes,  of  course  we  can.  Shall  you  go 
now  ?” 

“ Why,  no;  not  till  we  get  in  fish  enough  for  dinner.” 

4 * That’s  it.  We’re  Indians.  Got  to  fish,  hunt,  or  starve 
— or  live  on  hard  tack  and  bacon.” 

Pot  Lake  was  a great  place  for  trout,  and  both  of  the 
boys  knew  how  to  handle  a rod. 

“No  three-inchere;  none  of  your  speckled  minnows,” 
shouted  Sid,  as  he  landed  a half-pound  beauty. 

“Here  comes  a bigger  one.  Oil,  but  isn’t  this  fun  ?” 

“ Better  fun  than  going  into  camp.” 

“ Or  tramping  through  the  woods  with  a loath  But 
don’t  you  begin  to  feel  hungry?” 

“Begin  ? Well,  you  may  say  begin  if  you  want  to. 

Seems  to  me  I began  a little  while  after  breakfast,”  re- 
plied Sid. 

They  had  caught  more  fish  than  any  two  boys  could 
eat;  hut  Sid's  first  remark  on  reaching  the  tent  with  them 
was,  “ I do  hate  cleaning  fish.” 

“ Clean  fish?  Out  here  in  the  woods?  While  we're 
Indians  i You  wait  till  1 find  a bass-wood  tree.” 

There  were  plenty  of  lindens,  or  bass-woods,  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  the  broad  flat  leaves  were  as  good  as  brown 
paper  to  wrap  up  a trout  in,  fold  over  fold. 

The  fire  had  now  burned  long  enough  to  supply  Wade 
with  a heap  of  hot  ashes,  which  he  raked  out  on  one  edge 
of  it.  All  the  little  coals  were  careful ly  poked  aside,  the 
leaf-covered  trout  were  put  down  and  smothered  an  inch 
deep  in  their  ashy  bed,  and  then  a pile  of  glowing  cinders 
was  raked  over  them. 

“They'll  cook,  Sid.  You  go  to  tho  lake  for  a kettle  of 
water,  while  I get  out  the  frying-pan  and  the  coffee-pot.” 

“ Frying-pan ! We  won’t  need  any  bacon  with  all  those 
fish  and  the  partridges.” 

* • We'll  only  broil  one  bird,  but  we  must  have  some  hard- 
tack. I'll  show  you.” 

Sid  went  for  the  water,  but  when  he  got  hack  Wade  was 
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putting  the  frying-pan  on  a bed  of  coals,  with  a couple  of 
thin  slices  of  bacon  in  it. 

“They  look  lonely,”  said  Sid. 

“They’ll  have  company  enough.  This  coffee 
smells  iirst  rate.” 

“No  milk,  Wade,  and  nothing  to  settle  it 
with.” 

“I  thought  I’d  surprise  you,  Sid.  I’ve 
brought  some  little  cans  of  condensed 
milk.” 

‘ * Why  not  a big  can  ?” 

“Spoils  after  it's  opened,  just  like 
other  milk.” 

* * Next  thing  to  hav- 
ing a cow.  But,  oh, 
won’t  tho  coffee  bo 
muddy!” 

“ I guess  not. 

There,  the  bacon’s  be- 
ginning to  fry.” 

Half  a dozen  ship 
biscuit,  bard  as  dinner 
plates,  were  dipped  for 
a moment  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  frying- 
pan. 

It  was  wonderful 
how  puffed  up  and 
soft  they  became,  and 
what  a fine  flavor  of 
bacon  improved  their 
taste  when  it  came 
time  to  eat  them. 

Wade  was  at  his 
coffee-pot  before  that, 
however. 

Two  heaping  ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of  tho 
ground  coffee  were 
first  poured  into  one 
of  the  tin  cups,  which 
were  all  the  “table 
crockery”  in  that 
camp,  and  just  cover- 
ed with  cold  water. 

That  hud  been  done 
before  the  bacon  was 
put  on,  and  now  the 
coffee-pot  full  of  wa- 
ter was  sitting  on  a 
bed  of  coals  and  be- 
ginning to  steam. 

“She’s  boiling,” 
shouted  Sid. 

In  went  tho  con- 
tents of  the  tin  cup, 
and  on  went  the  cover. 

“Let  her  boil 
awhile.” 

“The  hard-tack’s 
a-swelling.” 

“The  iish  must  bo  done, 
too.  Now  for  settling.” 

The  cover  of  the  cotfe- 
pot  was  lifted,  and  half 
cupful  of  cold  water  was 
suddenly  dashed  in,  and 
then  the  pot  was  lifted  from  tin*  coals 
to  the  grass. 

“ Let  her  stand  a bit.  Now  for  the 
fish.  Have  your  tin  plate  ready.” 

“ Ain’t  they  splendid  {'' 


So  they  were,  when  they  were  dug  out  from  the  ashes, 

| their  leafy  coats  removed;  and  Sid  discovered  that  by  a 
careful  use  of  his  fork  and  fingers  all  the  parts  of  the 
fish  that  he  did  not  want  seemed  to  come  away 
together.  A little  salt  and  pepper  improved  both 
them  and  the  hard  tack,  and  the  coffee  poured 
out  beautifully  clear  and  strong. 

Just  as  be  and  Sid  were  getting  ready 
to  begin  their  meal,  however,  Wade  took 
one  of  the  partridges  and  spread  him 
flat  on  (la*  forks  of  a long  crooked 
branch  be  laid  cut. 

“That  ’ll  hold  him  just  high  enough 
above  the  coals.” 
“Yes,  but  you 
stuck  him  right  into 
the  heat,  first  tiling.” 
“Always.  That 
shuts  up  his  outside 
coat,  so  he  won't  lose 
all  his  juice  in  broil- 
ing. Cook  him  slow, 
now.  I’ve  put  a lit- 
tle salt  and  pepjwr  on 
him,  and  a piece  of 
butter  as  big  as  a 
chestnut.  He’ll  do.” 
“We  can’t  eat  all 
we're  cooking.” 

‘ 4 Take  our  time  to 
it.” 

So  they  did,  and 
Wade  went  so  far  as 
to  clean  a small  trout, 
and  show  Sid  how  to 
fry  him. 

“Always  break  up 
a little  liard-tack  fine 
as  you  can,  and  sprin- 
kle it  on  the  bottom 
of  the  frying-pan  as 
soon  as  your  bacon 
fat  begins  to  smoke. 
Then  your  fish  won’t 
stick,  unless  your 
pan’s  too  hot.  You 
must  look  out  for 
that.” 

Dinner  was  over  at 
last,  and  then  the  boys 
went  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  for  a cou- 
ple of  strong  forked 
stakes  and  a cross- 
stick to  hang  their 
kettle  on. 

“ What  are  you  set- 
ting the  crotches  so 
far  from  the  fire  for 
asked  Sid. 

“So  they  won’t 
burn  down.  Besides, 
when  you  don't  want  your 
kelth*  on  the  fire,  you  can  just 
slide  it  along;  needn’t  take  it  off 
every  time.” 

“ Look,  Wade — the  sky  isn’t  as 

dear  as  it  was.” 

“That’s  so.  May  have  rain. 
Wo  must  cut  our  bedding  and  lay 
in  our  wood-pile,” 

Plenty  of  small  hemlock  boughs 
were  heaped  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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tent  to  spread  their  blankets  on ; and  Sid  almost  rebelled  I 
at  the  amount  of  dry  wood  Wade  insisted  on  piling  up. 

“May  rain  all  day  to-morrow’,  Sid.  We  must  catch  a 
lot  of  fish  to-night.” 

“ What  are  all  these  great  slabs  of  bark  for  ? Kindling!” 

“I’ll  show  you.  It’s  mean  work  starting  an  open  fire 
with  wet  wood.” 

The  first  day  in  camp  was  clearly  a day  of  hard  work ; 
but  the  fish  seemed  to  bite  better  than  ever  as  the  sun  went 
down,  und  the  boys  hud  each  a capital  “string"  before  sup- 
per-time. 

The  old  dug-out  canoe  was  swam  after,  and  brought  to 
the  shore. 

“ We  can  use  it,  Sid.  It  was  a tottlish  thing  to  get  into, 
till  father  nailed  a keel-lioard  on  the  bottom  of  it.  We’ll 
bail  it  out  to-morrow.  I’m  too  tired  for  that  sort  of  fun 
now. " 

“So  am  I.  Let’s  go  for  supper.  Let  me  make  the  cof- 
fee this  time.” 

“All  right.  But  don’t  put  any  more  wood  on  the  fire. 
I’ll  broil  some  fish  instead  of  frying  them.  Clean  ’em,  and 
split  ’em  down  along  the  backbone  inside,  and  they’ll  lie 
flat.  Spread  ’em  on  a forked  stick,  so  they  won’t  touch 
the  coals  and  ashes.  Season  'em  just  a little.” 

Sid  decided  afterward  that  there  was  very  little  to  be 
said  against  broiled  trout. 

They  were  both  of  them  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed  early, 
but  it  was  hardly  eight  o’clock  wheftthe  rain-drops  began 
to  patter  on  the  tent  cover. 

“ We  must  keep  our  fire,  Sid,”  said  Wade. 

He  was  raking  it  from  the  top  of  the  “hump”  as  he  ! 
spoke,  and  putting  down  there  several  solid  pieces  of  dry  I 
wood.  These  he  covered  with  the  live  coals  and  burning 
fragments,  and  these  again  with  ashes;  and  than  he  made 
over  all  a sort  of  conical  “ wigwam”  of  his  slabs  of  bark, 
putting  flat  stones  against  them  at  the  bottom,  so  they 
would  not  easily  blow  away. 

“ Couldn’t  do  that  with  too  big  a fire.  Always  make  a | 


camp  fire  as  small  as  possible.  So  my  father  told  me. 
That  ’ll  keep,  if  it  rains  ever  so  hard.” 

“It’s  going  to  do  that.  Will  our  fish  be  safe  ?” 

“ Hanging  in  the  water  by  the  canoe  / Of  course  they 
will.  Who’ll  steal  'em  ? They’ll  be  fresh,  too,  in  the 
morning.  We  can’t  live  on  fish,  though.  I can  show 
you  twenty  ways  of  cooking  birds.” 

They  had  crept  into  the  tent  now,  and  the  rain  was 
pelting  harder  and  harder. 

“Glad  the  tent’s  well  ditched,”  said  Wade.  “ We'll  be 
as  dry  as  two  bones." 

“Oh,  but  isn’t  it  fun!  But  I tell  you  what,  Wade 
Norton,  I feel  as  if  I wanted  to  sleep  about  twenty-four 
hours.” 


FfeTE  DAYS  IN  FRANCE. 

rpiIE  French  are  a very  merry  nation,  and  for  their  fete 
I or  festival  days  have  many  jolly  games  to  umuse  both 
the  children  and  older  people.  In  one  of  these  a weighted 
string  is  hung  up  at  one  end  of  a tent,  and  the  children, 
starting  from  the  other  end,  try  to  cut  it  with  a pair  of 
scissors.  This  would  be  easy  enough,  were  it  not  that 
each  player  is  blindfolded  by  a great  hollow  head  with  a 
grinning,  ugly  face,  something  like  the  comic  masks  we 
see  in  the  shop  windows.  There  are  no  holes  for  the  eyes, 
and  the  head  rests  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  player, 
like  a great  extinguisher,  making  her  look  like  the  carica- 
tures in  which  little  bodies  are  represented  with  big  heads. 
The  player  turns  around  several  times  before  starting,  and 
having  no  idea  of  the  proper  direction,  sometimes  walks 
toward  the  sides,  and  snips  the  scissors  in  the  faces  of  the 
spectators.  A drummer  marches  toward  the  string,  mak- 
ing a loud  noise  with  his  drum,  but  the  sound  oftener  con- 
fuses than  guides.  If  the  player  really  succeeds  in  cut- 
ting the  string,  a present  is  awarded  as  a prize. 

The  same  play-ground  also  serves  at  night  as  a dan- 
cing hall,  for  the  French  are  very  fond  of  dancing.  Here 
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is  a little  poem  about  French  fetes,  which  perhaps  some 
of  your  grandparents  will  remember,  as  it  was  written 
about  sixty  years  ago. 

•‘Come  with  the  fiddle,  and  play  us  a time  or  two; 

Lasses  and  lads,  bring  your  duncing-shoea. 

Bern  on  the  green  is  the  light  of  this  moon  for  you — 
None  but  the  lazy  or  latm*  mu  refuse. 

Jig  it  with  tweedledum, 

Let  frolic  wheedle  'em, 

Making  Anxiety  laugh  as  she  views. 

“Come,  little  Annette,  with  tresses  all  curling  bright, 
Sporting  and  frisking  like  lambkin  or  kill, 

Foot  it  so  sprightly,  and  dance  it  all  flown  aright — 
Never  for  languor  shall  Annette  be  chid. 

Right  hand  and  loft  again, 

Round  about  set  aiuniu, 

Jokingly,  langliiugly,  just  as  you're  bid. 

“See,  there  is  Luhiu  ami  Javotte  already  there — 

Hark!  *tis  the  fife  aud  the  jerked  tambourine — 

Mother  and  granddad  sitting  all  steady  there, 

Smiling  ami  nodding,  enjoying  the  scene. 

They  will  delighted  be, 

While  all  benighted  we 

Dance  iu  the  moonlight  that  checkers  the  green. 
“Farewell  to  misery,  poverty,  sorrowing; 

While  we've  a fiddle  we  gayly  will  dance; 

Supper  we've  none,  nor  can  we  go  borrowing; 

Dance  ami  forget  is  the  fashion  of  France. 

Ijong  live  gay  jollity ! / 

Tis  a good  quality — 

Caper  all,  sing  all,  ami  laugh  all,  and  prance." 

TI1E  CAKE  OP  DOGS. 

S most  of  the  young  people  love  dogs,  and  many  of 
them  own  one  or  more  of  these  faithful  pets,  they 
will,  perhaps,  be  glad  of  a few  hints  as  to  their  proper  i 
care  and  treatment. 

Dogs  are  subject  to  accidents,  and  swellings  or  tumors 
of  various  kinds  on  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  in 
such  cases,  if  you  do  not  know  just  what  to  do,  it  is  better 
to  consult  some  good  authority,  such  as  the  editor  of  a 
first  class  sporting  paper,  than  to  try  experiments  which 
may  or  may  not  be  for  the  good  of  your  favorite.  In 
order  that  you  may  be  able  to  describe  minutely  and  ac- 
curately the  i wirt  of  the  animal's  body  where  the  trouble 
seems  to  lx?,  the  diagram  showing  the  “ points”  of  a dog  | 
is  given : 


POINTS  OP  A DOO. 

1,  N<wr.  10.  Top  of  tin-  hip.  19.  Tlie  fall ; called  in 

5.  KUw*.  11.  Hhr>iili1rr-l)Uu<!.  aom«»  hired*  the 

H,  NhwI  bone.  lit.  The  rump.  IUir,  in  other*  lh«i  j 

4.  The  Ktop.  18.  The  arm.  brnah.  and  grner- 

6.  The  ahull.  14.  Tlw  dhow.  ally  in  aportiug 

A Occipital  bone.  1A  The  fore-arm.  do#*  the  alcm. 

T.  Dewlap.  in.  The  km  *0.  The  cheat. 

K.  Front  of  cheat,  IT.  The  rllilt?  joint.  91.  The  pt*Um 

9.  Top  of  the  shoulder.  is.  The  bock. 

Nearly  all  dogs  enjoy  an  occasional  washing,  and  if 
they  do  not  get  it,  their  skin  is  apt  to  become  foul,  and 
vermin  may  collect,  which  will  prove  very  troublesome  , 
and  difficult  to  remove.  When  the  dog  is  to  be  washed.  , 


get  two  large  buckets  full  of  soft  water,  a rough  towel,  and 
a cake  of  Spratt's  soap,  for  which  you  may  ix?  obliged  to 
send  to  a dog-fancier.  The  water  in  one  bucket  should 
be  lukewarm,  and  that  in  the  other  cold.  Tie  the  dogm 
the  yard  or  on  the  grass  under  a tree,  and  begin  by  pour- 
ing a little  of  the  warm  water  on  his  shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  rubbing  on  the  soap.  Keep  on  in  this  way  until  ev- 
ery inch  of  the  dog’s  body  is  covered  with  a lather,  w ash- 
ing the  head  last,  and  taking  care  not  to  let  the  soapy  wa- 
ter get  into  either  his  eyes  or  ears. 

After  the  dog  is  thus  thoroughly  covered  with  lather, 
wash  it  otF  with  clean  warm  water,  at  the  same  time  gen- 
tly squeezing  the  hide  and  rubbing  downward.  When 
the  soap  is  all  rinsed  off,  dash  n few  dipperfuls  of  cold 
water  over  the  dog,  and  rub  his  jacket  briskly  with  the 
rough  towel.  Then  untie  him  and  let  him  have  a good  run, 
after  which,  and  when  his  coat  is  nearly  dry,  is  the  time 
to  give  him  a thorough  combing  and  grooming,  carefully 
unravelling  every  bit  of  tangle  or  “mat"  you  may  find  in 
his  feather.  (Hie  long  hair  of  a dog  is  called  his  “fea- 
ther," not  feathers.) 

In  order  that  a dog  may  be  kept  in  good  health,  his 
kennel  requires  frequent  attention.  Not  only  should  the 
I tedding  be  always  sweet  and  dry,  but  the  place  should  lx? 
occasionally  scrubbed  with  soap  and  boiling  water,  and 
left  to  become  thoroughly  dry  in  the  sun  before  it  is  again 
occupied. 

If  your  dog  has  a collar — and  every  well-behaved  dog 
deserves  a pretty  collar  to  wear  when  he  goes  out  for  u 
walk— be  sure  and  take  it  off  as  soon  as  he  comes  in. 
Remember,  also,  that  while  the  outside  of  the  collar  must 
be  kept  clean  and  bright  in  order  to  look  well,  it  is  very 
important  for  the  grxxl  of  the  dog  that  the  inside  should 
be  kept  clean  as  well,  and  not  allowed  to  become  foul. 

A DINNER  IN  TOKIO. 

7ERY  strange  dishes  came  upon  the  board  at  our  New- 
Year’s  dinner  at  the  hotel  in  Tokio.  A preliminary 
pipe  of  mild  tobacco  was  handed  around.  The  tobacco  was 
too  mild  an  affair  altogether  to  take  the  edge  off  one’s  ap- 
petite, if  intended  for  that  purpose.  The  first  course  con- 
sisted of  sweetmeats,  served  upon  lacquered  plates.  The 
whole  meal  was  of  a Frenchified  character.  Balls  of  gold- 
en. scarlet,  and  green  jellies  were  among  the  things  in  this 
dish:  rice,  flour,  and  sugar  made  up  the  constituents  of 
the  other  parts  of  it.  Saki  (rice  spirit)  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent tea  were  then  served  round.  The  second  course  con- 
sisted of  soup,  into  which  were  shredded  hard-boiled  eggs. 
This  was  served  in  bowls,  but  without  spoons.  I had,  how- 
ever, my  purchased  spoon,  fork,  and  knife  always  with 
me,  and  so  escaped  trouble.  Then  came  a very  strange 
dish : it  was  a collop  cut  from  a living  fish  wriggling  on 
the  sideboard.  Tito  Japs  are  a great  fish-eating  folk,  and 
this  raw'  fish-eating  is  quite  common.  The  steak  cut  for 
Bruce  from  the  living  ox,  told  of  in  his  Abyssinian  trav- 
els, occurred  to  one’s  memory.  The  live  tidbit  is  supposed 
U>  be  eaten  with  the  Japanese  “Soy" — a sauce  that  makes 
everything  palatable — but  I let  my  portion  of  it  pass.  It 
is  not  possible  to  comply  with  all  Japanese  fashions  at  once. 
Time  is  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  taste.  Cooked 
fish  was  next  served,  and  that  in  great  variety,  including 
shell-fish.  A sort  of  lime  or  small  lemon  was  used  as  the 
flavoring  to  this  dish.  Then  came  boiled  beans,  with  gin- 
ger roots,  and  some  fried  fish  and  horse-radish.  To  follow 
that  came  boiled  fish  and  clams,  the  latter  cut  up,  and 
served  with  jx»ars.  Rice  in  tea-cups  followed,  and  then 
a salad,  and  the  dishes  were  ended.  The  hot  saki  and  tea 
cups  were  sent  round  after  each  course.  The  health  of 
our  landlord  was  proposed  in  Japanese,  and  drunk  in  saki. 
He  then  rose  to  reply.  I thought  that  he  would  never 
have  done  bowing  before  he  began  to  speak.  He  appear 
ed  to  speak  very  well,  and  easily. 
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MR  HARVEY’S  HOUSEKEEPERS,  AND  NAN’S 
EXAMINATION-DAY. 

BY  K.  COOMBS. 

OF  the  four  little  housekeepers,  Patty,  the  eldest,  who 
was  fifteen,  was  chief.  Johnny  catne  next.  He  was 
housekeeper  number  two.  And  then  there  was  Katie,  who 
was  eleven,  and  Nan,  nine.  Their  mother  bad  died  two 
years  before,  and  when  the  housekeeper  left,  about  a year 
afterward,  Patty,  in  all  the  dignity  of  her  fourteen!  years, 
decided  to  dispense  with  help  in  future?,  and  that  they 
could  do  the  work  among  themselves.  Mr.  Harvey  was 
absorbed  in  his  business,  and  never  greatly  disturbed  by 
any  irregularities  in  his  household,  provided  the  children 
were  generally  peaceable  and  happy. 

So  Patty’s  decision  was  allowed  to  stand.  Housekeep- 
ing had  seemed  a very  easy  thing  to  her,  as  she  had  seen 
her  mother  go  about  quietly  doing  one  thing  after  an- 
other, without  hurry  or  confusion.  But  she  found  doing 
the  same  things  herself  to  be  another  thing.  Oh,  the 
trouble  they  had  with  the  cooking!  The  Mime  tire  that 
would  not  bake  the  biscuits  burned  the  steak  to  a crisp. 
After  repeated  efforts  and  experiments,  however,  bread, 
steak,  and  potatoes  that  could  be  eaten  appeared  on  thetable. 

Then  they  decided  to  try  some  cake.  Patty,  and  John- 
ny, who  was  always  ready  to  help,  knit  their  brows  and 
puzzled  their  brains  over  the  recipes.  Johnny  volunteer- 
ed to  read  the  directions  from  the  cook-book,  while  Patty 
measured  and  mixed  the  ingredients. 

He  read,  4‘  ‘ Four  eggs,  two  cups  sugar — 1 ” 

“ Stop,  Johnny — don’t  road  so  fast.  I wonder  if  the  eggs 
ought  to  be  beaten  ?” 

“Courso  they  ought  to;  sh’d  think  any  goose ’d  know 
that,”  said  Johnny,  contemptuously. 

44  I don’t  believe  they  ought  to  be ; the  recipe  doesn't  say 
anything  about  beating.”  So  the  eggs  were  broken  in 
with  the  sugar,  and  they  were  stirred  together.  Then  the 
butter— a liberal  quantity — and  milk  and  flour.  “ ‘Two 
tea-spoons  cream-tartar;  flavor  to  taste,'”  read  Johnny. 

At  length  the  cake  was  in  the  oven,  and  they  watched 
and  waited  for  it  to  rise.  But  it  never  rose.  The  fire  was 
made  quick;  then  it  was  allowed  to  burn  slower;  still  the 
cake  was  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  pan.  More  than  an 
hour  passed,  then  Patty  took  it  from  the  oven.  What 
could  be  the  trouble  < It  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  Johnny 
read  the  recipe  over  again  carefully.  44  “ One  tea-spoonful  j 
soda’ — that's  the  trouble,  Pat;  we  forgot  the  soda.” 

Katie  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  housekee|>cr8.  If 
she  trimmed  the  lamps,  she  was  sure  to  spill  the  oil;  if 
she  cooked  the  dinner,  in  spite  of  her  wisest  precautions  | 
it  was  sure  to  be  burned.  And  Johnny  used  laughingly 
to  warn  her  against  looking  at  stakes,  or  nails,  or  twigs,  os 
a rent  in  her  dress  was  sure  to  be  the  result. 

Then  there  was  Nan.  She  did  so  hate  dish-washing! 
Sometimes,  if  in  the  very  midst  of  hot  water  and  rattling 
crockery,  she  saw  her  girl  friends  outside  at  play,  away 
she  would  go,  not  thinking  again  of  her  unfinished  task 
until  returning,  perhaps  half  an  hour  afterward,  she  would 
find  the  towels  wet  and  the  water  cold  in  the  pan. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  sometimes  even  Patty 
herself  would  drop  her  broom,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
dignity,  and  join  the  children,  as  eager  as  any  of  them, 
forgetful  of  the  dinner  hour  and  the  uncooked  dinner. 

But  the  sewing— making  the  clothes — was  the  worst. 
Patty  was  so  proud  that  she  would  not  ask  help  from  any- 
body— no,  not  if  she  ruined  her  eyes,  and  worked  her  fin- 
gers to  the  bone.  Garments  were  picked  to  pieces,  stitch 
by  stitch,  to  learn  how  they  were  made.  Dresses  were 
puzzled,  over,  and  pulled  this  way  and  that;  a little  cut  off 
here  and  a piece  sowed  on  there  to  make  them  fit 

But  tiow  was  coming  the  tug  of  war.  In  a week  would 
be  the  examination  at  the  grammar  school  to  which  Nan 
went,  and  she  had  not  a thing  fit  to  wear. 


Patty  wondered  what  she  should  do.  She  consulted 
her  father. 

“ Why,  buy  her  a dress,”  he  Baid. 

“ But  I can  not  buy  one  all  made.” 

44  Make  her  one,  then,”  and  he  laid  a crisp  bill  on  the 
table. 

So  Patty  was  left  to  manage  as  best  she  might.  Taking 
Nan  with  her,  she  went  first  to  the  shew  store,  where  she  se- 
lected a pair  of  the  daintiest,  nicest-fitting  boots ; then  to  the 
dry -goods  store,  where  she  bought  a number  of  yards  of 
some  sort  of  twilled  goods  of  a lovely  shade  of  blue.  With 
these,  a lace  bib,  and  u large  blue  bow  for  her  hair,  Patty 
thought  Nan  would  look  very  pretty. 

Purchasing  the  material  had  been  quite  easy ; but  now 
came  the  cutting  and  making  of  the  dress.  The  dresses 
of  other  girls  were  studied,  fashion  plates  consulted  by 
all  the  little  housekeepers,  and  at  last  a style  was  de- 
cided upon.  Then  there  was  a laying  on  of  pat  terns, 
and  cutting,  and  basting,  and  ripping  out,  and  sewing  to- 
gether. till  at  last  the  dress  was  completed.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  a little  too  long  on  the  shoulder,  and  a little  too 
short  under  the  arm,  ami  a little  too  scant  in  the  skirt. 
But  it  was  pretty,  and  the  effect  was  good. 

At  length  the  day  before  examination  came,  and  every- 
thing was  ready.  The  lace  had  been  basted  into  the 
sleeves,  and  the  dress,  French  kid  boots,  bow,  and  collar 
were  laid  away  in  the  best  chamber. 

But  just  before  dark  a lady  living  in  another  part  of 
the  city  sent  for  Patty  to  come  and  spend  the  night  with 
her,  as  she  was  alone.  How  could  she  go  I There  was 
Nan  to  be  dressed  in  the  morning.  But  then  she  could 
not  disappoint  her  kind  friend;  so,  after  giving  Katie  and 
Nan  many  directions  for  the  morning,  she  left  them,  prom- 
ising to  meet  them  at  the  school-house. 

The  next  morning  Johnny  got  the  breakfast,  and  Nan 
and  Katie  cleared  away  the  dishes.  Then  they  went  up 
stairs  to  dress.  Nan  had  just  finished  her  hair,  having 
pinned  on  the  blue  bow,  and  was  surveying  its  effect  in 
the  glass,  when  the  sound  of  music  on  the  street,  just  in 
front  of  the  house,  attracted  her  attention.  She  rushed  to 
the  window.  There  was  a chariot  painted  in  gajf  colors, 
and  men  in  scarlet  and  gold  uniforms,  and  such  music! 
The  new  dress  was  forgotten,  and  she  flew  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  door.  With  a troop  of  children  she  follow- 
ed the  gaudy  chariot  and  gayly  caparisoned  horses  from 
street  to  street. 

At  length,  before  she  realized  how  far  she  had  gone, 
she  found  herself  before  the  school-house  door,  and  the 
clock  was  striking  nine.  There  was  no  time  to  go  back. 
She  thought  of  the  new  dress.  No  matter;  she  had  on  the 
blue  bow. 

Patty  had  gone  directly  to  the  school -house,  instead  of 
first  going  home,  and  was  awaiting  Nan's  appearance. 

The  bell  rang  for  the  second  class  to  come  down ; and 
though  trying  to  l>e  calm  and  dignified,  Patty  could  not 
help  leaning  eagerly  forward,  as  the  girls  came  trooping 
into  the  recitation-room.  She  wanted  to  see  how  Nan 
looked  in  the  new  blue  dress  and  neat  boots. 

One  by  one  the  girls  pushed  forward  and  took  their 
seats,  until  at  last — Could  that  be  Nan  ? Poor  Patty’s 
cheeks  burned  with  mortification  os  she  saw  her  pressing 
eagerly  forward  among  the  rest,  her  freckled  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  blue  dress,  she 
had  on  a faded  calico,  considerably  outgrown,  and  her 
coarse  every-day  boots  with  copper  tips,  half  laced  up,  and 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  But,  in  striking  contrast,  the 
blue  bow  was  perched  proudly  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
Then  she  had  forgotten  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  poor 
Patty  was  anything  but  soothed  by  the  snuffs  that  she 
gave  from  time  to  time. 

But  when  the  recitations  were  heard  Nan’s  dress  was 
forgotten.  Her  answers  were  prompt,  correct,  and  dis- 
tinct; and  Patty’s  feelings  were  somewhat  soothed  by  the 
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All!  if  only  they  bod  voice*, 

What  strange  stories  they  might  toll 
Of  the  land  where  winsome  fairies 
With  tho  flowers  love  to  dwell ! 


Scattered  are  they  up  tho  hill-side, 
Hidden  in  tho  woodlaud  nooks, 
Sprinkled  over  sonny  meadows, 
Nestled  close  by  sparkliug  brooks. 


Where,  I wonder,  have  they  sprung  from  t 
I)o  they  live  in  worlds  below  T 
Have  they  slept  the  livelong  winter 
Underneath  the  soft  wldte  snow  f 


Ob,  yon  dainty  wee  blue  flowers! 

1 brightest  roses  June  may  bring, 
lint  they  can  not  match  your  sweetucss, 
Gentle  messengers  of  spring. 


Pie.  BORDER  FOR  WORK-BAG. 


looks  and  words  of  praiso  that  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  examining  committee,  as  Nan,  still  fresh  and 
unwearied,  answered  the  last  question  correctly. 

Then  came  the  awarding  of  prizes.  The  silence  of  ex- 
pectancy reigned  in  the  school-room,  unbroken,  save  by 
the  whispered  consultation  of  teachers  and  examiners. 
At  last  the  principal  called  the  second  class  forward  to 
the  recitation  seats. 

As  the  girls  passed  down  the  aisles,  another  great  wave 
of  mortification  swept  over  poor  Patty,  us  Nan,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  other  girls,  iu  their  pretty  dresses,  still 
careless  and  eager,  pressed  forward  among  the  rest. 
When  the  girls  reached  their  places,  and  all  had  become 
quiet,  one  of  the  committee  rose  and  said:  “You  have  all 
done  well.  I am  pleased  with  the  interest  which  you 
seem  to  manifest  in  your  school  and  studies,  and  with  the 
industry  and  application  shown  by  your  ready  responses. 
But  for  prompt,  correct,  and  distinct  answers,  which  her 
teachers  tell  me  have  been  uniform  throughout  the  term, 
I award  to  Miss  Nannie  Harvey  the  first  prize.”  And  as 
Nan,  bright  and  unconscious  as  ever,  stopped  forward  to 
receive  it.  an  almost  audible  smile  passed  round  the  room, 
mingled  with  a murmur  of  applause. 

But  after  this,  as  they  trudged  home  together,  Patty 
was  almost  as  forgetful  as  Nan  of  the  shabby  dress  and 
thick  half-worn  shoes. 


WORK  FOR  GIRLS. 

AN  EMBROIDERED  WORK  BAG. 

THIS  pretty  work-bag  lias  a foundation  of  splints,  wick- 
er-work. Manila  braid,  or  whatever  material  of  the 
kind  may  be  found  most  convenient,  fourteen  inches 


Listen-!  No;  you  can  not  bear  them; 

Never  do  they  moke  a sound, 

All  these  thousand  sweet  blue  flowers 
Starting  up  from  out  the  ground. 


Fio.  1.— EMBROIDERED  WORK-BAG. 

and  seven-eighths  long  and  ten  inches  and  a half  wide, 
which  is  sloped  off  on  the  corners,  and  trimmed  with  two 
strips  of  embroidery,  separated  by  a bias  strip  of  blue  satin, 
which  is  turned  down  on  the  edges  an  inch  wide  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  gathered  so  as  to  form  a puff.  The  em- 
broidered strips  are  worked  on  a foundation  of  white  cloth 
ns  shown  by  Fig.  2.  For  the  corn-floweA  use  blue  silk, 
and  work  them  in  chain  stitch.  The  calyxes  are  worked 
in  satin  stitch  with  moss  green  silk,  and  the  lilies-of-the- 
, valley  with  white  silk.  The  stems  and  sprays  are  worked 
in  tent  and  herring-bone  stitch  with  green  silk  in  several 
shades.  For  the  ends  cut  of  blue  satin  two  pieces  each 
| six  inches  and  a half  wide  and  seven  inches  and  a quarter 
high,  fold  down  the  upper  edge  an  inch  and  a quarter  wide 
| on  the  wrong  side,  and  gather  it  twice.  Having  sloped 
off  the  lower  corners  of  these  parts,  pleat  them,  and  join 
them  with  the  foundation.  For  tho  bag  cut  of  blue  satin 
one  piece  twenty-four  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  and  a 
half  high,  sew  it  up  on  the  sides,  and  fold  down  the  up|icr 
edge  two  inches  and  u half  wide  on  the  wrong  side,  fora 
shirr,  through  which  blue  silk  cord  is  run.  and  sew  it  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  foundation  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
work-bag  is  trimmed  on  the  outside  with  a ruche  of  blue 
satin  ribbon  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  Light  gray 
instead  of  white  cloth  forms  a pretty  and  more  serviceable 
foundation  for  the  embroidered  strips.  Little  girls  who 
do  not  know  how  to  embroider  may  make  a very  hand- 
some work-bag  from  this  pattern  by  using  ribbon  brocaded 
in  bright  colors,  or  a double  row  of  rucliing  around  the 
edge  iu  the  place  of  the  embroidery.  Bamboo  handle. 
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•«  I AM  THE  LAD  IX  THE  CADET  GRAY 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR. 

I am  the  lad  in  the  cadet  gray — 

Rat-n-tat,  rat-a-tat,  rat-tat,  hey  1 

My  buttons  are  bright,  my  jacket  is  tight, 

My  step  in  a soldier's,  quick  and  light ; 

I'm  ready  to  dance.  I’m  ready  to  fight — 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for  the  boy  in  gray. 

I am  the  lad  in  the  cadet  gray — 

Rat-a-tut,  rat-a-Uit,  rat-tat,  hey! 

The  bugle  wakes  me  at  dawn  of  day; 

I’m  out  at  drill  in  the  morning  gray, 

Prompt  and  trig,  not  a hair  astray — 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for  the  boy  in  gray. 

I am  the  lad  In  the  cadet  gray — 

Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat,  rat-tat,  hey ! 

My  hardest  tasks  are  cheerfully  done; 

Pm  under  orders  from  sun  to  sun ; 

You  should  see  me  handle  sword  and  gun — 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for  the  boy  in  gray. 

I am  the  lad  in  the  cadet  gray — 

Rat-a-tat.  rat-a-tat,  rat  tat,  hey ! 

At  “ four-o’ciocks,”  and  at  dreas  parade, 

My  chevrons,  buttons,  and  fancy  braid 
Win  smiles  from  many  a lovely  maid 
For  the  handsome  lad  in  cadet  gray. 

For  the  lad  In  gray  the  drum  is  rolled — 
Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat,  quick  and  bold ; 

And  when  the  days  of  drilling  are  through, 
This  is  the  thing  that  I shall  do: 

Doff  cadet  gray  for  the  army  blue — 

The  army  blue  with  its  stars  of  gold. 

Braver  and  freer  a thousandfold — 

Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat,  true  and  bold. 

Pistols  and  sword  in  my  silken  sash. 

After  my  country’s  foes  Pll  dash, 

Where  muskets  rattle  and  sabres  clash — 
Hurrah ! for  the  army  blue  and  gold. 

Hurrah ! for  the  lad  so  brave  and  true, 

In  cadet  gray  or  in  army  blue. 

On  his  heart  he  wears  his  country's  name, 
And  his  hand  will  keep  her  spotless  fame; 
In  gray  or  blue  he  is  just  the  same — 
Hurrah!  for  the  hid  in  gray  or  blue. 


£ 


Martial. 


Mu-sic  by  Chas.  F.  Roper. 
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r|'1liE  following  communication  is  from  a mom- 
L ber  of  un  old  and  well-known  publishing 
firm  in  this  city: 

N«w  York,  April  48,  l*J». 

JJr/tJir*.  Harper  A-  llrother* : 

Grmtlrm kx, — W ben  you  announced  jronr  luton- 
llon  ol  makin?  a paper  for  ttw  ynunjr,  [ must  own  I 
felt  a little  sorry.  I bad  always  Ih-H*-vmJ,  anil  believe 
i«t ill,  that  II  * arm's  Montiu.vwos  the  i*-st  magazine 
In  tin- Engliah  language,  and  ll\i»rait’s  Wkxki.t  the 
beet  of  all  illustrated  paper*;  but  ll  i=*  i**t  hunt  to  make 
a periodic*!  lor  the  young — the  number  of  people 
capable  of  editing  such  a perbidlcal  being  extremely 
email  — I felt  It  must  Ik*  a failure,  and  so  for  a good 
while  I gave  it  very  little  attention.  I have  a boy 
of  seven,  and  another  of  fire— bright  buys,  ot  course 
—and  I have  read  every  line  (ulmo*t>  of  three  lute 
consecutive  number*  of  lUnraa'a  You  mo  Prow. a; 
and  1 must  way.  If  these  are  specimens — and  I have 
no  doubt  they  arc— It  1*  a*  complete  a success  in  its 
own  *vuy  us  the  Maqaztmr  and  the  Wmn.  1 ain 
not  sure  whether  the  boy*  or  their  papa  were  most 
interested.  Tin*  only  fault  I see  fu  it  is  that  it  in- 
cn*;u**-a  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  children  ofl  early 
to  l>cd. 

I congratulate  you  on  having  a paper  that  will  do 
as  much  good  a*  any  paper  or  periodical  published 
in  the  world. 

liouiHtiui,  rmtiDi. 

! live  on  the  Oklawsha  Hirer.  The  Silver  g|»rinir 
is  six  miles  from  this  place.  We  live  at  llie  edge  or 
the  hummock,  and  see  many  kinds  of  birds  and  flow- 
era.  A little  blnl  hue  built  its  neat  In  one  of  our 
hen's  nests.  1 have  ono  brother.  His  nnme  Is  Phil- 
ip,  I will  be  seven  years  old  In  May.  We  cut  down 
a {Mihm-tto-tree  yesterday.  The  cabbage,  which  is 
the  tender  imrt  at  tkw  end  of  the  tree,  in  good  to  ettU 
The  hud  I brought  home,  and  am  curing  U to  braid 
for  a hat.  ft  makes  a pretty  hat  that  looks  like 
straw.  Some  people  here  n*e  the  palmetto  leaves 
for  fans  or  brooms.  They  arc  very  large,  and  have 
long  stem*.  The  small  leaves  make  nice  fly-brualK*. 

E.  I'KARI.  L. 


Iuioru.Tiim. 

We  lake  Young  Proplr,  and  like  It  very  much.  I 
read  the  papers  until  l know  them  si  most  by  Iteart, 
and  I thmugHt  It  wouhl  be  nice  to  write  a letter  for 
the  Post-office  Box.  1 am  a little  boy  Ditto  year*  old, 
and  I live  on  the  Brazos  Hiver,  in  Tex  it*.  I and  u»y 
little  brother  have  never  been  to  school,  but  [tafta 
and  mamma  teach  u»  at  home.  Wo  have  bcautilul 
redhlnla,  bluebirds,  and  woodpecker#  here,  and  a 

Itsir  of  mocking-birds  Itave  built  tbrlr  nest  In  a rrsuv 
tush  near  our  window.  We  have  two  pet  chicken*, 
named  Poll  and  Nelly,  that  have  never  been  with  a 
lion  since  they  were  hatched.  When  I call,  “ Cluck ! 
cluck I"  they  enme  rnunliig  to  mo,  hat  they  arc  alndd 
of  u hen.  Every  night  they  cry  to  be  put  to  bed. 

Walts*  II.  8. 


Rinratn,  T««  »*. 

I want  to  tell  yon  about  some  minnows  I bud.  I 
got  them  ont  of  a mud  bole,  ami  put  them  In  a large 
candy  far  in  some  fresh  mln-water.  1 kept  them 
about  two  mot) tits.  1 led  them  on  flies  and  bread- 
crumbs,  and  when  I dropped  their  food  In  the  water, 
they  would  swim  to  the  surface  as  fast  as  they  could 
ami  swallow  It  I pnt  some  shells  and  a coll  it  lily  In 
the  jar,  and  the  little  flsh  would  dart  arcuml  after 
each  other,  and  hide  behind  the  sheila.  They  were 
very  am  lining.  Lcla  B. 

ruvf.  Miciiioav. 

I had  Yoran  Pzom.R  for  a Christmas  present,  and 
J like  It  very  much.  I have  a puppy-  I call  him 
Champion,  after  that  bravo  dog  In  tne  story  1 read 
iu  You  no  Panri.K  No.  20.  He  Is  two  months  old, 
and  my  pap*  thinks  lie  will  bo  big  enough  next  win- 
ter to  druw  me  on  my  slod.  Joshs  A.  U. 

DVRCARKRV,  JllMI»IITt. 

I am  a little  girl  ten  years  old,  amt  I have  a brother 
eight.  I live  in  the  country,  two  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver,  where  there  Is  nothing  to  see  but  big 
field*  of  cotton  and  corn.  Papa  Is  a planter.  I wait 
patiently  every  week  for  You  rut  I’Kon.R.  I was  horn 
in  lAMtisiann,  but  my  grandpa  was  horn  in  New  York 
Smte,  1 have  never  been  to  school.  1 ant  taught  at 
home.  Callir  It  11. 


Wrtnwoa.  On»«nctT. 

I send  von  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  1 have 
found  in  the  month  of  April.  1 bring  them  In  from 
the  fields,  utul  mum 'i n tell*  llie  tile  inline--,  mid  I 
write  them  down  in  n hook.  I think  I can  find  more 
flower*  In  May,  it*  I live  too  fur  north  to  find  ninny 
In  April,  Here  is  tin1  list : Round-lobed  Uvpnlh-H 
i J/.y-iHm  tri’oba),  trailing  arbutus  (Kpinira  »>;*■«*). 
yellow  adder-tongue  dolrll  (£lryUinmiiiM  atnrricn- 
niim).  blood  root  i.'xr/i;;«iiwrw  cgiwfenii).  cliuiue- 
fiill  {/’utenUtla  caiuuirwut),  sweet  white  violet  ( 1 »ofa 


ftfenda), common  blue  violets  ( VMa  r>tertHafa),  wnod- 
anemniie  <A  armour  nmwram),  rue-enrmone  {TTuilic- 
tmm  aiirannU’itlen),  vi  lid  Mntwlwrry  (f'rayaria  renat), 
shepherd  iS-putse  (C<tp»rUa  burra),  leather-leaf  <(<w- 
mncIiu  mlfrulata),  dandelion  I Taraxnrtn*  rf/iw-ls). 
mis),  billets  tWi/ejihuufta  cerulia).  Uakry  11.  M. 

F»t*  H«U«,  Vsrmiirt. 

I have  watched  the  rejrort*  of  willow  " pussies" 
coming  ont  In  different  parts  of  the  country  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  I thought  I would  write 
and  tell  you  that  on  April  SB,  when  riding  to  church, 
I saw  mute  cowslips  In  bloom.  I think  that  is  doing 
pretty  well  for  our  New  England  spring.  My  little 
brother  nod  I found  two  handfuls  of  arbutus  to-day, 
but  it  ha*  been  in  bloom  for  some  time.  Wo  have  a 
black  and  white  shepherd  dog.  He  can  climb  iu>  up- 
ple-trec  that  loans  a little  to  one  side  a good  deal 
quicker  than  my  little  brother,  who  Is  eight  years  old. 

Saiu*  11. 


Mnoitmwa,  CainiKu. 

I am  a little  hoy  nine  years  old.  I wa*  Iwm  In  the 
| Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  storms  fearfully  here. 
Last  winter  was  an  awful  hard  one— the  coldest  ever 
known.  It  ha*  IxM-n  snowing  hew  to-day  (April  15>, 
although  the  wild  flowers  are  just  in  bloom.  | have 
a pet  fox  and  a squirrel.  They  are  very  tame. 

Danlk  R. 


M**i .sowirswoK-Hi’SRn*,  Ni»  York. 

I am  seven  years  old.  I live  In  Brooklyn,  bn  I I 
am  visiting  my  grandpa  and  grandma  nmv.  I have 
a little  uncle  not  much  older  than  myself.  We  play 
archery  sometimes,  and  we  like  to  hunt  eggB  for 
grandma.  There  arc  two  cat*  hero— a big  ytdlow-  one 
we  call  Solomon,  because  be  look*  so  wise;  and  an- 
other real  pretty  one  we  call  Harriet,  because  Harriet 
gave  it  to  us.  Wo  have  lots  of  fun  here— swinging, 
playing  croquet,  rid  lug,  and  rolling  in  t lie  hammocks. 

Mav  T. 


Lawsixci,  KtMW. 

I am  twelve  years  old.  Papa  takes  Yowo  PwfUl 
for  my  brother  aikd  roe,  and  wo  like  ll  very  much.  I 
have  two  pets — a cat  and  a canary.  I let  my  canary 
out  of  its  cage  almost  even-  day.  If  I do  not,  ft 
aeeina  to  thluk  llaelf  very  badly  treated.  Violets 
were  in  blossom  here  about  the  1st  of  April. 

AgTOiMJCTTB  R. 

PktkrBM  Akm*  Cotktr,  VisatKI*. 

I am  a little  boy.  My  sister  takes  your  paper,  and 
we  lake  so  much  pleasure  In  reading  it  that  I thought 
I would  like  to  write  to  yon.  We  live  on  the  wu* 
sltorc,  and  hnve  wince  hauled  for  flsh.  Sometimes 
xv o catch  swonl-flsh,  sharks,  and  saw-fish.  The  other 
day  wu  caught  a sea-spider.  It  was  like  a common 
sidder,  but  larger,  and  hod  a hard  shell  like  a crab. 
IUt  fote-foat  were  something  like  a crab's  claw*. 

It  D.  O. 


Kail.  ri>Mn.v*»it. 

I live  on  the  shore  of  Presque  Isle  Hay,  where  “ M ad" 
Anlbouy  Wayne  was  burled.  There  la  a monument 
erected  over  hi*  grave.  They  are  now  rebuilding  tha 
old  block-house,  which  was  normal  a few  year*  ago. 
The  flag-ship  Isuermet.  which  Perry  commanded 
when  he  gained  the  victory  over  the  British  on  Lake 
Eric,  used  to  lie  burh-d  in  our  bay, but  in  ISM  some 
enterprising  young  man  mixed  it  out  of  the  wafer, 
nnd  look  it  to  the  Centennial.  I think  we  have  the 
nicest  place  in  tbo  United  States  for  rowing,  fishing, 
camping  ont,  and  haring  lots  of  fun.  1 am  eight 
years  old.  Mamie  ll. 

I like  to  read  the  letter*  In  Yotfiw  Ptorut,  and  I 
thought  t would  tel)  you  about  a wild-cat.  On  the 
evening  of  April  'is.  about  five  o'clock.  I had  just 
finished  my  music  h-saon,  when  1 saw  a large  crowd 
standing  near  our  house.  I run  out,  and  1 heard 
some  one  saying,  " It  Is  a wild-cot,"  ] thought  at 
first  It  was  a prui  rle-wolf.  It  was  two  feet  in  height, 
and  two  feet  and  a half  lotig.  It  had  a cat's  hear), 
lint  lla  claw*  went  ua  big  a*  a dog's.  It  was  dead, 
and  a boy  bad  a string  round  Ha  neck.  It  came  into 
the  city  from  the  country  In  a load  of  trees ; and 
when  trie  men  took  the  tree*  out  of  the  car,  It  sprang 
out,  and  jumped  over  our  fence  into  our  ynrii.  It 
ran  through  the  yard  and  back  again,  when  a gen- 
tleman shot  it-  The  boy  dragged  it  away,  and  id  Id 
not  »**•  It  any  more.  We  live  In  tbo  heart  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I would  like  to  exchange  pressed 
flowers  with  **  We#  Tot,"  and  will  send  her  some 
pressed  jusmlim.  A**ir  I).  M«a*i.n, 

*86  West  Sixteenth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pressed  flowers  or  ahclla, 
or  any  pretty  curiosity-  with  reader*  of  Yorsa  Pro- 
i*i.s  in  other  localities,  hut  ospocially  in  the  Southern 
and  far  Wonpirn  States  and  Territories.  I liked  the 
letters  from  tJertrtido  Balch  and  Charles  W.  S.  very 
much,  and  wish  they  would  write  again.  I tried  to 
make  a tomholn.  ami  succeeded  admirably.  ]Jo  you 
kuoxv  who  wua  the  Inventor  of  the  16-13-14  puzzle? 

LaI'Ea  Bimuuam.  Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  famous  puzzle  is  said  to  Imre  been  in- 
vented by  a poor  deaf  and  dumb  man  living  in 
a small  country  town  iu  New  England,  but  we 
cun  not  substantiate  the  statement. 


I have  been  in  the  wchmIs  to  a picnic  to-duy,  and 
liavc  been  reading  the  letters  iu  Yon<u  Ploi-lk'a 


Prat-offlee  Box  this  evening.  I have  no  pets,  a*  ®o»i 
little  girls.  I had  u red  bird,  but  it  died-  1 *n<iid 
Ilka  to  exchange  pressed  leaves  with  little  girl*  in 
other  localities.  M*ur  Wbioiit. 

Elk  City,  RaDsos. 


If  '‘GciMrvieve,"of  California,  vrill  scakd  idsImtisI. 
dresw,  I will  prew*  her  some  flowers  that  gnm  Ivrrc, 
and  send  them  to  her.  | live  in  a little  village  not 
far  from  Chicago.  Akmik  Uk  Pstpil, 

Humboldt  Park,  Cook  County,  IHUiob. 


In  II  **r*»’s  Yopno  Proper.  No.  S*  “ Getwvleve.“ 
of  California, asks  some  llrih*glrl  to  press  soms sp.- 
cimen*  of  Eastern  flowers,  and  exchange  with  la-r, 
I will  be  hojHiy  to  do  so.  Camur  Harp, 

rill  ft  ford,  Monroe  County,  New  Yoti. 

Sr,  JlHPVKPt'RV,  VlRlU-M. 

My  Utile  sister  Ukcw  Yoc*«  Propi.p,  and  1 read  It, 
aik!  like  it  very  much.  1 have  tried  Nellie  H.'s  rule 
for  candy,  and  it  is  splendid.  I go  to  sellout,  and 
have  a good  fi-acher.  I had  two  pet  rahhit#  li*t  sum- 
mer. I am  nine  year#  old.  Katv  L.  II. 

I am  a constant  reader  of  the  charming  little  pa- 
per. Yocxii  Proixr,  and  think  it  I*  a *i>Irodi<l  kibn 
ual  for  boys  and  gfrla.  I like  *•  A Buy  a First  Vcw- 
age"  very  much  fndend.  In  answer  to  one  of  it* 
correspondent*,  I would  sav  that  I have  a cabinet  of 
cnrioslties,  and  have  a good  many  queer  sts-cimew, 
surb  a*  idols,  gnnnls  from  Brazil  made  by  the  im- 
lives,  and  other  tilings.  I also  collect  birds'  egg» 
and  coius.  1 would  like  to  exchange  with  any  cor- 
respondents who  collect  eggs,  If  they  have  any  speci- 
men* to  spare,  l.  QcACKrKuoss, 

#0fl  Carleton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I am  a little  glri  nine  years  old.  I live  In  thecoen- 
Iry,  where  Uterc  are  lots  of  pretty  wild  flowers,  atwl 
I would  like  very  much  1o  excliange  provnl  Aosti* 
with  " GciHjvlevp,"  of  Galt,  California,  If  ahe  wu 
send  me  her  address.  A wit*  Mrtfk, 

Georgetown,  1).  C. 

If  "We*  Tot"  Kralnard  will  wait  until  sammer.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  exchange  some  of  tmr  prvwvd 
flow  era  for  hers,  and  I will  send  her  a nice  bouquet. 

Jt'Ll a H.  Walrus. 

Frostburg,  Allegany  County,  Marylaod. 

1 Itave  lteeti  nsaklng  n collection  of  hirds*  eggr, 
Iron  ores,  and  stones,  and  If  any  one  would  like  u* 
exchange  eggs  or  minerals  xvlth  me,  I will  be  very 
glad  to  do  so.  Bamcri.  P.  Hiouins, 

Plillllpsbuig,  NcwJcncy. 


Enuis  A.  L. — Africa  is  not  an  island,  but  a 
continent.  It  is  much  larger  than  Australia, 
which  has  always  been  known  as  a continent, 
as  it  contains  a greater  area  than  the  large*; 
island.  The  only  real  distinction  Iwtwecn  a 
continent  and  un  island  Ls  the  difference  of  hm, 


1.htlk  Falls,  Nk*  Teas. 

I would  like  to  ask  B*rtlc  Brown  and  M . ILL  U 
th*  Indian*  in  their  vicinity  make  dolls.  I have  tsa 
very  curious  one*  made  by  the  Nez  PctCC#  in  tbr 
guard-house  at  Kttri  Vancouver,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. On  the  Iw-ads  of  this  squaws  nre  long  bniib 
«>f  real  hair.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  a jrwrd- 
hrinse  is,  and  also  why  barbers'  akgus  ore  p*ii<tcd  Ir. 
stripes  ? Bust*  C.  B. 

The  puard-housc  is  that  portion  of  a fort 
where  prisoners  are  confined  and  kept  undrr 
guard, — In  former  times  the  barber’s  craft*** 
dignified  with  the  title  of  a profession,  being 
conjoined  with  the  art  of  surgery.  In  France, 
the  burber-Burgeons  were  separated  from  tbo 
hair-dressers,  and  incorporated  ns  a distinct 
body  in  the  reign  of  Lout*  the  Fourteenth.  In 
England,  l>artn*rs  first  received  jncorporatkiu 
from  Edward  the  Fourth  ill  146 L In  the  reign 
of  Jlenry  the  Eighth  they  were  united  with  the 
Company  of  Surgeons,  it  being  enacted  that  the 
harbors  should  confine  thomaelves  to  the  minor 
operations  of  blood-letting  and  drawing  teeth. 
Iu  1746,  barbers  and  Burgeons  were  separated 
in  England  into  distinct  corporation*.  The  lar< 
her’*  sign  consisted  in  uitcient  limes,  as  now,  of  a 
striped  pole,  from  which  a basin  waa  formerly 
suspended.  The  fillet  round  the  pule  indicated 
the  riblMin  used  for  bandaging  the  nrni  in  hired 
ing,  and  the  busin  the  veascl  to  rveeivu  the  bit»L 

F.  H AYNts. — Many  thanks  for  your  kindness 
and  trouble  in  copying  the  poem.  You  have 
done  it  very  neatly.  It  is,  however,  much  tew 
long  to  be  printed  in  Yot  xu  Pkopll 


W.  Atuksok. — A wuter-mark  is  any  defies 
stamped  in  the  subslauee  of  a sheet  of  paper 


May  18,  18S0. 


while  it  i*  in  u damp  or  pulpy  condition.  The 
practice  dates  hack  to  the  early  pari  of  the  fix. 
teontli  century,  and  came  into  voguo  soon  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  The  mark  is  pro- 
duced by  pressure  as  the  paper  passes  over  a 
wire-gauze  net,  or  under  a roller,  in  its  progress 
from  the  vnt,  the  raised  lines  of  the  design  mak- 
ing the  paper  thinner  at  the  points  of  contact 

Lont  B. — We  shall  soon  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  " The  Story  of  the  American  Navy,"  by 
Benson  J.  Loosing. 

B.  II.  Smith. — Your  idea  of  our  M Wiggle”  is 
entirely  original,  ami  very  good.  We  are  very 
sorry  it  arrived  too  late  to  be  engraved  among 
other  unswera. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  I. 

Bit'll  ItM  CIT1KA. 

[Two  cities  are  liMden  io  each  sentence] 

1.  I oft  have  looked  at  royal  apparel,  but  « regal 
veer  on  tlie  Prince  Wt»»  the  Buret  I bare  awn.  8.  Ii 
you  went  with  a carriage,  Imjw  ilid  you  make  iluit 
ren  t on  your  dree*  ? 8.  The  mob  1 led  mo  well  I made 
keep  lu  very  good  order.  4.  1 know  1 am  not  want- 
ed, bet  I came,  for  Umi  constable.  6.  Ia  a lemon 
fOM  with  salt  on  It  ? F.  B. 

VtK  % 
sit  ten  a. 

My  flrat  is  lu  mint,  but  not  in  fog. 

My  second  is  til  eat,  but  not  in  dog. 

My  third  U In  carl,  hut  not  in  wagon. 

My  fourth  is  In  beast,  but  nut  in  dragon 
My  flftli  1*  in  wheat,  nut  not  In  corn. 

My  nlxib  is  In  birth,  but  not  ill  born. 

My  seventh  la  in  hurt,  but  not  iu  sting. 

My  whole  was  an  ancient  Scottish  king.  K.  K. 

No.  8. 

wood  sQcaaa. 

First,  a musical  Instrument.  Second,  a boy’s  name. 
Third,  darkuca*.  Fourth,  solitary.  FJ ft h,  titles. 

Fuurat 

No.  4. 

MVMSRIOAl.  eilABana. 

I am  coni]M)sed  of  *1  let  rep*. 

My  *,  ft,  4. 80  Is  very  small. 

My  18,8,  II  is  found  In  every  farm-yard. 

My  U,  1«,«,1  is  a coin. 

My  16, ft,  II,  7 Is  a number. 

My  18,  18,  6 is  a vuw. 

Mv  IS,  If.  9,  17,  S give  a great  deal  of  pnln  and 
trouble,  and  yet  no  oue  like*  to  part  with  them. 

My  whole  has  wlUieosed  many  remarkable  events. 

Emu*. 

[The  two  following  geographical  puzzles  are  sent 
by  Smile  in  answer  to  Maud  T.  K.'s  request  iu  Post- 
offlee  Box  No.  84.  J 

No.  ft. 

DUMONll. 

A symbol  of  oue  of  the  point*  of  the  compass.  A 
river  lu  Sw  itzerland.  A country  In  Kampe.  A trib- 
utary ot  the  Mireimippi  River.  A symbol  of  one  of 
the  points  of  the  cunipass. 

No.  A 

itoeuLK  soKoano. 

A city  In  Chliiu.  One  of  the  United  Stab*.  A ' 
city  in  China.  A town  In  New  York  State.  One  of 
the  grand  divisions  ot  land.  Au  bland  in  the  Ore- 
clan  Archipelago.  Answer— Two  cities  iu  Europe. 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

HakpzkV  Yodsq  P ho  rut  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  Ik*  bad  at  the  following  ratea- 
payable  it*  advance,  poetaye  free  : 

Sixole  Corns fO  04 

Oxx  Sfhscription,  one  year I 50 

Five  Scusciumoxs,  oue  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  U specified,  it  will  be  underetuod 
that  the  subscriber  desire*  to  commence  with  Ibe 
1 Nana  her  homed  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  tie  made  by  POST* OFFICE 
i MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
ADVFItTISINb. 

I The  extent  and  diameter  of  the  circulation  of 
H*  lentil's  Yoi  mo  Paori.a  will  render  It  a Bret-cios* 

1 medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap. 

' proved  advertisements  will  l>«  Inserted  on  two  lu- 
j side  pages  at  75  cent*  per  lino. 

Address 

HAHPKR  A BROTREIU, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V. 


Our  Children'*  Songs.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
uamental  Cover,  9*1  00. 

It  contain*  some  of  the  most  beautiful  thought* 
for  children  that  ever  found  vent  iu  poesy,  ami 
beautiful  “picture*  to  match.”— GUeap*  Evening 
Journal. 

The  be*t  compilation  of  songs  for  the  children 
that  wc  have  ever  seen. — .Yet*  Bedford  Mercuiy. 

This  Is  n large  collection  of  snugs  fur  the  nursery,  j 
for  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  girl*,  mid  sacred  I 
song*  for  all.  Tbs  range  of  subject*  is  a wide  one,  ’ 
and  the  book  la  handsomely  illustrated.  — f'hita-  1 
detpkia  Let! ger.  

Publish'd  by  HARPER  ft  BltOTlIERS,  Yew  York. 

Haim  A Broth zes  %rill  aend  the  a/m -re  ttork  l 
htt  mail,  poetaoe  prepaid,  to  ant/  jmrt  »J  the  United 
•States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Fishing  outfits. 

C'ATAIiOGUE  FREE. 

R.  HIM  I’SON.  1 34  Nan w»u  Street,  N.  Y.  ' 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  8*. 


No.  1. 
No.  8. 
No.  A 
No.  4. 


Roliert  Brace. 
Remember  me. 
Rohln  Redbreast. 
(I  HI 


NEAR 
TROT 
LEON 

No.  ft.  1.  Approbation.  8.  Sweetheart.  S.  Instruc- 
tion. 4.  Operator.  ft.  Gasometer.  6. 
Congratulate. 

No.  8.  Algebra. 

Aunt  Flora,  a Broken  Rhyme,  on  page  840: 

Scold,  cold,  old.  Charm,  harm,  arm. 

Scant,  cam,  ant.  Stone,  tone,  one. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  George  A.  W.,  Har- 
ry Starr  K.,  Mary  I.  Iluuuaiii,  Ix-slir  Kay,  Jamie  t'. 
Edgertou,  Haiti  Marshall,  Horace  Bartow,  J.  IL  Glra- 
*>m.  Oliver  Anlen,  lien  ha  Tbompwou,  t'.  R.  F.,Gr»re 
W.  Watson,  Willie  Dorrance,  Jessie  E.  Watt,  CJovd 
D.  Brown. 


Tin*  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of  i 
Families  and  School* : intended  to  aid  Moth-  ! 
era  and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in  I 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Part.*. 
Part  I.  Plant*.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  111.  | 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Woimiixo- 
TON  IIooKKn,  M.D.  Illustrated.*  The  Three 
Part*  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
Half  Leather,#!  31 : or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  L,  53  cents;  Part  II.,  5tJ  cents;  Part 
HI.,  5b  cent*. 

A beautiful  and  asets)  work.  It  present*  a general 
survey  o|  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  tin-  wune 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
M-lcntlfir  information.  While  the  work  1*  well 
suited  ilh  a class-book  for  school*,  it*  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  it  u great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Part*  of  this  book  ran  lx*  had  in  sop-  1 
a rate  volumes  by  those  who  desire  It.  Till*  will  he 
advisable  when  the  book  i*  to  Ik-  used  In  leaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  school*. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  are  received  from  J.  Published  by  IUKPEK  k BROTHERS,  »w  York. 
Hartley  Merrick,  Grace  Storey.  James  Smith.  Ed- 

wanl  L Hunt,  Edith  II.  Jones.  Alice  and  Mamie  IU"  Sent  by  mail,  jioeteute  prepaid,  to  anv  part  of 
Grady,  Alexander  Maxwell,  Charles  B.  Miller,  l(ob>  I the  I’nited  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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Old  Booh  for  Young  Headers, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night*;  or.  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated ami  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Note*,  by  E*  W.  Lank. 
600  Illustration!*  by  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12mo 
Cloth,  $9  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Detox.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count  of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12uio,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  18 mo,  Cloth,  ?l  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
i being  »■  Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
18mu,  Cloth,  f 1 50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Thomas  Day.  I8mo,  Half  Bound,  75  cent*. 

1‘ublUheii  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  Tort. 

B tT  Sent  bi/  mail,  jnmdaye  prepaid,  to  any  port  of  the 
United  State*,  on  rreerjtt  of  the  price. 

CHILDREN'S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  oil  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  #1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustration*  by  Harrison  Whs. 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

SreiNLK,  Uvkrukck,  Veit,  Scuxorh,  4c. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fable*. 
With  &ixty  Illustrations  by  Haiuusox  Weir. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  IIakvky. 


The  Children's  Pictnre-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia, 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  IIarvet. 


Published  by  IIAKPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

fF*  .Sr i»f  by  mail,  poataye  prepaid , to  any  jtart  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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off  the  plucked  bird.  Master  Monkey  was  very  angry.  He 
shook  his  tint  at  the  hawk,  which  took  a seat  on  one  of  the  limits 
not  far  off,  and  began  to  eat  the  partridge  with  great  relish. 
The  owner  of  the  ch&tcau  saw  the  sport,  for  he  was  sitting  in  a 
grape  arbor,  and  crept  up  to  watch  the  end  of  it.  The  monkey 
picked  the  other  partridge,  laid  it  ou  the  ledge  in  the  same 
place,  and  hid  lMihiud  the  w indow-screen  ou  the  inside. 

The  haw  k was  caught  in- this  trap,  for  when  it  flew  down  aft- 
er the  partridge,  out  reached  the  inotikey,  and  caught  the  thief. 
In  a moment  the  haw Vs  neck  was  wrung,  and  the  monkey  mkmi 
had  the  hawk  plucked. 

Takiug  the  two  birds  to  the  cook,  the  monkey  handed  them 
to  him,  as  if  to  say,  “Here  are  your  two  partridges,  master.'* 
The  cook  thought  that  one  of  the  birds  looked  <|iieer,  but  he 
servwl  them  on  the  table.  The  owner  of  the  house  shook  his 
head  when  he  saw*  the  dish,  and  telling  the  cook  of  the  trick, 
laughed  heartily. 


How  tho  Pigeons  Help  the  Doctor. — A celebrated  English 
physician  has  found  a new  use  for  tho  carrier-pigeon,  as  a help- 
er iu  his  practice.  Describing  tho  operation,  ho  says:  “1  take 
out  half  a dozen  birds  iu  a small  basket  with  1110  ou  my  rounds, 
and  when  I have  seeu  my  put  lent,  no  mutter  at  w hat  distuuce 
from  home,  I write  my  proscription  on  a small  piece  of  tissue- 
paper,  and  having  wound  it  rouud  the  shank  of  the  bird's  leg,  1 
gently  throw  the  carrier  up  into  the  air.  In  a few  minutes  it 
roaches  home,  and  having  l>cen  shut  up  fasting  since  the  previ- 
ous evening,  without  much  delay  it  enters  the  trap  cage  con- 
nected with  its  loft,  where  it  in  at  once  rnnght  by  uiv  assistant, 
and  relieved  of  its  dispatches.  The  medicine  is  hn mediately 
prepared,  aud  sent  off  by  a messenger,  who  is  thus  saved  several 
hours  of  waiting,  and  I am  enabled  to  complete  my  morning 
round  of  visits.  Should  any  patient  ho  very  ill,  and  I am  desir- 
ous of  having  an  early  report  of  him  or  her  next  morning,  I leave 
a bird  to  hriug  me  the  tidings.” 

AUNT  FLORA’S  ANSWER 

AFNT  Flora's  uroMing  never  made  you  , 

Her  sympathies,  though  cold,  were  never , 

And  her  old  pics  were  marvels  of  high  . 

Poor  Flora. 

Her  homespun  dross,  though  ncant,  was  made  with , 

Her  harmless  cant  would  neither  cure  nor , 

And,  like  tlio  busy  ant,  slio  kuow  no 

Good  Flora. 

A nameless  charm  with  face  and  form  did  ; 

No  harm  she  did,  but  graciously  would  

Her  arm  to  guide  you  safely  to  your . 

Kind  Flora. 

A heart  may  scorn  of  stone  if  grief  it ; 

Her  tone  to  you  was  over  like  a ; 

One  wise  was  she  ainoug  the  foolish  . 

Wise  Flora. 


The  Monkey  and  the  Hawk. 

— There  lives  iu  the  south  of 
France  a man  of  wealth  whose 
rhiUcnu,  or  country  place  of  resi- 
dence, has  around  it  very  tall 
trees.  The  cook  of  tho  cImUcuu 
has  a monkey — a port  fellow,  who 
knows  ever  so  many  tricks.  Tho 
monkey  often  helps  the  cook  to 
pluck  the  feat  hers  from  fowls.  One 
day  the  cook  gave  the  monkey 
two  partridges  to  pluck  : nml  tho 
monkey,  seating  himself  iu  an 
open  window,  went  to  work.  Ho 
had  picked  the  feathers  from  one 
of  the  partridges,  and  placed  it  on 
the  outer  ledge  of  the  window  w it  h 
a satisfied  grunt,  when,  lo!  all  at 
once  a hawk  flew  down  from  one 
of  the  tall  trees  near  by,  aud  boro 


BREAKERS  AHEAD  I AH,  WIIAT  A MEETING  THAT  WILL  BE! 


TOE  TARANTULA. 

AVERY  comical  and  natural-looking  toy  spider  ran  Ik?  made 
from  very  simple  material.  A cork,  a jackknife,  three  hair- 
pins, the  remains  of  an  old  brush  or  broom,  are  all  the  imple- 
ments necessary.  If  you  have  a box  of  paints,  so  much  the  hot- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  cut  the  body  of  the  spider  out  of  a cork, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1 ; then  paint  it  all  over  with  fluke-white; 
when  that  is  perfectly  dry,  puint  it  ns  bright  a yellow  ns  you 
can;  and  after  that,  paint  black  stripes  on  it  with  lamp-black 
or  Indian  ink.  Then  get  the  hairs  from  nu  old  brush,  a few 
sticks  of  hrooni-corn  will  answer  as  well,  and  stick  them  into 
the  body  of  the  spider,  ns  represented  in  Figures  1 and  2.  Take 
three  hair-pins,  bend  them  into  the  proper  form,  run  them 
through  the  cork,  ami  you  have  the  legs.  Now  your  spider  is 
complete  except  iu  two  points  : you  must  mu  a pin  iu  the  hack 
to  which  to  tie  a thread  or  string  to  hold  it.  up  by,  nml  two 
large  pins  into  the  place  where  you  have  paiuted  the  eyes. 
The  bright  heads  of  tho  pins  make  tho  eyes  look  very  natural. 


THROWING  LIGHT. 


I AM  one,  yet.  it  takes  many  to  complete  me,  though  I am  in- 
tangible. Motiou  is  necessary  to  make  me.  I have  no  mo- 
tion of  my  own,  being  incapable  of  voluntary  action  ; still,  were 
there  not  voluntary  action  ou  my  part,  commerce  w ould  be  at  u 
staml-still.  I am  necessary  to  vessels.  I am  a vessel.  I am 
what  vessels  take.  I am  ended  every  day  by  some  one;  nml 
though  meant  to  hold  a liquid,  still,  when  there  is  my  full  com- 
plement, more  solid  food  than  liquid  is  needed  to  satisfy  when 
I mu  on  myself.  If  broken,  1 nui  useless;  yet,  when  sepa- 
rated, I can  he  brought  together  again.  I am  most  agreeable 
when  made  at  will,  am  generally  nil  ugly  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  but  need  a strong  baud  to  keep  up  proper  discip- 
line. 

Treat  ns  kindly,  wc  would  probably  always  1m?  amenable. 
I don’t  care  how  you  treat  me,  provided  you  don’t  break  me. 
There  is  nothing  breakable  about  me,  though  you  can  bring  me 
to  an  end  nt  any  moment.  Of  course  I cost  money,  ordinarily  a 
few-  pennies.  There  is  a fixed  tnrift*  for  our  employment;  con- 
tracts must  he  drawn  up;  yet  I can  Ik?  made  us  expensive  as 
one  chooses.  Sometimes  I am  undertaken  iu  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence. I am  generally  iu  the  kitch- 
en.nnd  we  certainly  need  a kitch- 
en and  me  to  provide  for  our  mauy 
and  daily  wants. 
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White  star-flowers  twinklo  iu  beds  of  uiosa, 

And,  blooming,  they  seem  to  say, 

“We  bring  yon  the  red  and  the  white  aud  the  blue 
To  welcome  Meuiorial-day.” 

So  gather  them,  children,  at  earliest  dawn, 

While  yet  they  are  fresh  with  dew, 

Aud  we’ll  scatter  them  over  the  sacred  mounds 
Where  slumber  our  soldiers  true; 

For  we’ll  give  them  only  the  colors  they  loved — 
The  red  and  the  white  aud  tbo  blue. 


HOW  JONATHAN  BEWITCHED  THE  CHICKENS. 

BY  MAUY  HICKS. 

“ TTURRAH  ! hurrah  1 Now  for  a long  play-day  ; the 
XL  school-masters  a witch,  and  we  are  free;”  and  some 
twenty  hoys  came  flocking  and  tumbling  out  of  the  school- 
house  door,  and  went  swarming  up  the  street.  Not  much 
like  the  boys  of  to-day,  except  for  the  noise,  were  these 
twenty  youngsters  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  who 
skipped  and  ran  up  the  streets  of  Boston,  dressed  in  their 
long  square-skirted  coats,  small-clothes,  long  stockings, 
and  low  shoes  with  their  cherished  buckles  of  silver  or 
brass.  And  very  different  from  to-day  were  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed  as  they  flocked  homeward 
talking  :>f  the  master. 

* 4 He’l ' have  naught  to  do  but  learn  of  the  Black  Man 
now;  they  do  say  he  rides  his  ferule  and  bunch  of  twigs 
high  up  in  the  air,  like  Mistress  Hibbins  used  her  broom- 
stick,” cried  William  Bartholomew,  the  sneak  of  the 
school. 

“ He  best  have  been  switching  thee  with  it,  then,”  cried 
Jonathan  Winthrop.  “ Thou  never  hast  thy  share  of  the 
whippings — does  he,  mates  i"  aud  frank-faced  Jonathan  ^ 
turned  to  his  companions. 

“Truly  thou  and  I,  Jonathan,  need  not  complain  that 
we  have  not  our  share  of  the  fun  and  the  twigs,”  laughed 
Christopher  Corwin,  as  he  laid  his  arm  on  Jonathan’s,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  thought  of  numerous  beat- 
ings. For  Jonatlian  Winthrop  and  Christopher  Corwin, 
with  their  plots  and  pranks,  were  enough  to  make  poor 
Master  Halleck  sell  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One,  as  report  said 
he  had  done. 

“His  ferule  was  sharp  as  a knife,”  said  overgrown  Jo 
Tucker,  the  butt  of  the  school. 

“Truly,”  cried  William  Bartholomew,  “sharper  than 
thy  wits,  we  doubt  not;  or  thy  knife  either,  for  that  was 
never  known  to  cut  aught.” 

“Keep  thy  tongue  in  thy  head,  Billy  Mew;  none  ever 
said  that  was  not  sharp  enough,”  put  in  Christopher  Cor- 
win. 

“ I do  not  believe  he  is  a witch,”  said  .Samuel  Slmddoe, 
a quiet  boy,  dressed  in  very  plain  drab  clothes,  and  a 
wider  brimmed  hat  than  the  others. 

“ Oh,  doesn’t  thee  1"  cried  several. 

“Thou  art  but  a Quaker  thyself,  and  a Quaker’s  as  bad 
as  a witch  any  day,”  shouted  Robert  Pike. 

“There,  muddle  thy  stockings  in  yon  mud  puddle  for 
that  speech,  thou  water-loving  Baptist,’’ cried  Christopher 


Corwin,  as  he  jostled  Baptist  Bob  in  some  water  by 
the  way. 

“Hurrah  for  the  witch,  and  a long  play-day!” 
cried  the  boys. 

“Peace!  peace!  ye  noisy  urchins!”  said  Magis- 
trate Sewall,  as  he  stepped  suddenly  from  a door- 
way. “The  master  has  imps  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
the  air,  I see.  Get  ye  home  less  noisily,  or  we  must 
needs  put  ye  in  yonder  prison  with  the  master.” 
The  awe  of  the  magistrate's  presence  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  crowd  broke  up  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  and  each  took  his  way  homeward  quietly. 

“Jonathan,  doest  thou  believe  the  master  dotted 
liis  i’s  and  crossed  his  t’s  when  he  signed  his  name 
in  the  Black  Man’s  book  in  the  forest  yonder  ?"  said 
Christopher,  as  the  two  boys  walked  home  together. 
“ Nay,  1 know  not,”  said  Jonathan,  absently, 

“ Verily,  I hope  the  Black  Man  cracked  him  across 
his  knuckles,  if  he  did  not,”  said  Christopher;  and 
he  thought  of  his  own  often-aching  fists. 

“ Chris,  thou  art  too  wise  to  believe  the  poor  mas 
ter's  a witch,”  said  Jonathan. 

“Nay.  how  could  I be,  when  the  magistrates  them- 
selves, and  all  the  wise  men  of  the  town,  believe  it  F 
“Thou  doest  not  believe  the  master  stuck  pins  in 
Job  Swinnerton’s  stomach  ?” 

“Nay,”  laughed  Chris;  “the  green  apples  from  Dea- 
con Gedney’s  orchard  were  the  cause  of  his  pain.” 

“But,  Chris,  I’m  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  the  master, 
for  all  the  boys  but  thou  and  I seem  bent  on  making  him 
a witch.” 

* ‘ Well,  trouble  not  thyself  about  it.  As  Billy  Mew  says, 
if  the  master’s  a witch,  we  will  have  the  longer  play-day. 
To-morrow  I go  to  my  grandfather’s,  in  Salem,  and  thou 
come  over  with  thy  father  some  day;  it  will  be  rare  fun 
to  see  the  witch  children  act.” 

“ Peradventure  I may.  It  will  be  dull  without  thee. 
Chris;  and  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  making  the  master 
out  a witch,  they'll  have  no  time  for  play.” 

“Well,  take  care  of  thyself,  good  fellow,  and  beware 
thou  doest  not  provoke  Dame  Betty  too  far ; she  has  a 
rare  relish  for  calling  people  witches.” 

“Ay,  that  she  has.  There’s  a pail  of  water  now  at 
her  door,  and  she's  talking  with  our  Debby,  I doubt  not: 
let’s  turn  the  bottom  up  to  dry ;”  and  in  a wink  the  two 
boys  were  off  for  this  bit  of  mischief. 

In  a few  days  all  were  off  to  Salem — Jonathan's  father 
as  one  of  the  judges,  the  master  to  be  tried  for  a witch, 
with  those  of  the  children  whom  he  had  afflicted  as  ac- 
cusers, and  jolly  Chris  to  see  the  fun. 

It  was  very  lonesome  for  Jonathan  at  home,  for  he 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  his  mother  was  always  sick, 
and  Debby  spent  all  her  spare  time  talking  with  a crony 
across  the  way  of  the  witch-womon,  Bridget  Bishop,  then 
on  trial  for  witchcraft. 

So  Jonathan  made  playmates  of  and  amused  himself 
with  the  chickens  of  the  Rev.  Deodat  Parker,  who  lived 
next  door.  Now  these  chickens  were  the  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  Jonathan,  for  the  Wiuthrops  had  none,  neither 
Jonathan  nor  Debby  being  deemed  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
them;  and  Jonathan  envied  the  Rev.  Deodat  Parker  his 
yard  full  of  staid  old  fowls  and  lively  young  chicks.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring  Jonathan  had  loved  to  caress  and  cuddle 
up  the  little  rolls  of  yellow  and  black  down ; but  now  that 
they  were  great  stalking,  nigged  fowls,  putting  on  all  sorts 
of  airs,  they  excited  his  ridicule,  and  he  longed  to  tease 
them,  and  the  last  year’s  brood  of  clucking  hens  and  crow- 
ing roosters,  that  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  make  of  these 
new-comers. 

Once  he  would  have  gone  over  in  the  yard  to  play  wiih 
and  tease  the  chickens  to  his  heart’s  content  ; but  Dame 
Betty'  having  traced  the  overturned  pail  and  numerous 
other  tricks  to  his  door,  he  considered  her  an  enemy  in  am- 
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bush,  liable  to  fly  out  at  any  moment  with  a stout  broom- 
stick or  hot  suds,  and  so  wisely  kept  at  a safe  distance. 

But  rtxwted  on  the  fence,  with  a handful  of  corn,  Jon- 
athan's fears  were  at  rest,  and  he  fed  the  chickens,  drove 
the  old  roosters  nearly  wild  with  long  and  loud  crowing, 
and  sometimes  made  a hasty  jump  into  the  yard  to  set  two 
ruffled,  ambitious  roosters  fighting. 

Now  Jonathan  teased  and  bothered  the  poor  fowls  so 
continually  that  they  began  to  grow  afraid  of  him,  and 
would  not  come  when  he  called  them,  much  to  his  indig- 
nation. But  one  day  he  thought  of  a plan,  and  went 
straightway  to  work  at  it. 

First  he  went  to  his  mother’s  work-basket  and  got  a 
spool  of  thread,  then  to  the  meal  chest  for  a handful  of  I 
corn.  Sitting  down  on  the  door-step,  he  tied  long  strings  ] 
of  thread  to  each  grain  of  corn,  then  climbed  the  fence,  . 
and  commenced  what  was  fun  for  him,  but  misery  for  J 
the  poor  chickens. 

“Chick,  chick,”  called  Jonathan;  and  he  threw  his 
handful  of  corn  to  the  ground.  “ Now  I’ve  got  ye,  ye  j 
disobliging  things,”  said  he  to  himself,  as  the  stout  old 
hens  and  pompous  roosters  pushed  the  young  ones  aside, 
and  gobbled  up  the  corn. 

Then  Jonathan  gave  a sudden  jerk  to  his  strings,  that 
caused  the  poor  chickens  to  feel  more  uncomfortable  in 
their  stomachs  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  made  the 
roosters  dance,  and  the  poor  old  hens  tumble  and  bob 
around  in  all  directions.  Mischievous  Jonathan  sat  and 
laughed  until  he  tumbled  off  the  fence,  which  broke  the 
strings,  and  set  the  poor  fowls  free. 

This  mischief  Jonathan  carried  on  for  a few  days,  until 
the  wily  chicks  would  not  come  to  get  the  corn  when 
they  saw  him,  and  he  had  to  hide  behind  the  fence  until 
the  poor  things  had  swallowed  their  uncomfortable  mor- 
sel, and  then  he  would  pop  up  to  see  the  fun. 

But  Betty  had  her  eyes  on  Master  Jonathan,  and  one 
morning,  while  waitingon  table,  spoke  her  mind  as  follows : 

“ Master,  I know  not  what’s  to  be  done  with  that  brat 
Jonathan  Winthrop;  now  that  his  father’s  away,  he  be- 
haves more  unseemly  than  wont.  The  master  on  trial 
yonder  has  made  him  a witch,  and  he  has  bewitched  our 
chickens.”  * 

“ Why  for,  my  good  Betty  V 

“ Why  for  ? Why.  they  scream  and  fly  away  from 
him  on  first  sight;  and  then  he  bewitches  them  nearer, 
and  they  are  tilled  with  pain  seemingly,  and  flutter  and  1 
fly  about  as  if  in  great  distress.” 

“Some  of  his  pranks,  I doubt  not.  I'll  speak  to  him.  ' 
Serve  a fowl  for  dinner,  Betty;”  and  the  Rev.  Deodat 
Parker  rose  from  the  table,  evidently  not  crediting  Bet-  i 
ty’s  story. 

Well,  the  fowl  was  served  for  dinner,  and  the  minister  I 
and  his  good  wife  ate  heartily,  likewise  Dame  Betty.  But 
that  night  the  minister  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  | 
for  the  fowl  was  a tough  old  hen,  and  didn't  sit  as  quietly 
on  the  minister's  stomach  os  she  would  on  a nest  full  of  | 

“To  my  thinking,  that  boy’s  a witch  of  the  Black  Man’s 
own  brewing,”  said  Betty,  the  next  morning.  “He  hath  j 
bewitched  our  chickens,  for  certain.” 

“ Nonsense,  Betty,”  said  the  minister  and  his  good  wife 
together. 

“Verily,  no  nonsense,”  snapped  hack  Dame  Betty.  : 
“That  lien  was  bewitched  I killed  and  cooked  yesterday, 
as  the  eating  of  it  has  proved  to  the  master.  Never  hen 
had  such  legs,  or  was  so  hard  to  kill ; and,  hark  ye ! I could 
not  keep  water  in  the  pot,”  said  Betty,  mysteriously. 

4 ‘ Verily,  this  is  a matter  to  be  looked  into.  Thou  think- 
est  the  boy  a witch  1"  And  the  Rev.  Deodat  Parker,  un- 
comfortable from  his  disturbed  night,  was  more  willing  to 
believe. 

And  so,  I can  hardly  tell  how,  in  a short  time  it  was  1 
whispered  around  that  little  Jonathan  Winthrop  was  a i 


witch,  and  had  bewitched  the  Rev.  Deodat  Parker’s 
chickens. 

One  day  Dame  Betty  walked  into  the  minister’s  study, 
and  said,  “Master,  come  and  see  for  thyself.” 

So  the  minister  called  his  good  wife,  and  the  three  took 
their  station  behind  a closed  blind.  And  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Master  Jonathan  astride  the  fence,  waving 
his  hands  in  the  air.  in  what  seemed  to  them  some  dread- 
ful incantation,  while  on  the  ground  four  old  hens  and 
one  miserable  rooster  were  bobbing  and  squawking  like 
things  bewitched. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  minister  and  his  good  wife  and 
old  Betty  could  not  see  the  strings  in  Jonathan’s  hands, 
and  so  immediately  believed  him  a true  witch. 

“ Deodat,  it  must  be  seen  to,”  said  Good  wife  Parker. 

“Yes,  I will  go  at  once  for  a magistrate.”  And  the 
old  gentleman  hurried  off  with  unseemly  haste,  and  re- 
turned in  a short  time  with  two  magistrates  and  a brother 
clergyman,  all  considerably  out  of  breath  as  they  took 
their  station  behind  the  blind  to  see  the  wonderful  mani- 
festations. 

And  Jonathan  was  at  it  yet.  Owing  to  the  chickens 
being  so  hard  to  catch,  he  prolonged  the  fun  when  he  did 
catch  them.  As  the  solemn  magistrates  peeped  out,  Jona- 
than gave  a jerk  to  his  threads  that  made  the  poor  fowls 
fly  toward  him,  fluttering  and  squawking  like  mad;  and 
as  he  let  the  thread  out  again  they  ran  away  with  all  their 
might,  only  to  be  twitched  back  by  their  tormentor,  who 
laughed  until  he  cried  at  their  antics. 

The  two  magistrates  and  brother  clergyman  were  old, 
as  nearly  all  men  in  office  were  in  those  days,  and  their 
eyes  saw  no  strings  either.  So  they  had  a long  talk,  and 
decided  Jonathan  hod  best  be  arrested  and  tried,  lest  he 
should  bewitch  people  next. 

But  on  that  day  little  Deliverance  Parker,  the  minis- 
ter’s granddaughter,  who  lived  out  beyond  the  town, 
came  to  make  a visit  at  her  grandfather's,  and  she  was 
told  by  Dame  Betty  that  she  must  not  play  with  Jonathan 
Winthrop  as  she  used  to  do,  for  he  was  a witch,  and  had 
bewitched  their  chickens.  And  then  Dame  Betty  showed 
her,  as  she  had  many  others,  from  behind  the  blinds,  Jon- 
athan as  he  was  plaguing  the  poor  fowls. 

Now  little  Deliverance  had  sharp  eyes,  saw  the  strings 
plainly,  and  took  in  the  trouble  at  once;  but  Betty  was  so 
set  and  stupid  she  could  not  convince  her,  and  they  would 
not  let  her  tell  Jonathan  of  his  danger. 

Fortunately  matters  came  to  a crisis  that  afternoon. 
The  magistrates  had  been  waiting  for  Jonathan's  father 
to  come  home ; but  as  he  was  kept  so  long  ut  Salem,  they 
took  matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  brought  Jonathan 
before  quite  an  assembly  in  the  minister's  study. 

The  poor  boy  was  so  frightened  at  all  the  stern  faces  be- 
fore him  that  he  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  the  charge, 
and  grew  so  confused  and  flustered,  they  believed  him 
guilty  at  once. 

But  little  Deliverance  waited  until  the  magistrates  had 
finished  talking,  and  then  walked  straight  before  them,  and 
began  to  speak, 

44  Verily,  he  is  no  witch.  He  only  ties  strings  to  the 
corn  that  the  poor  fowls  eat,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  strings 
pulls  them  about.” 

“Thou  art  mistaken,  little  one ; we  saw  no  strings,” said 
the  magistrates. 

44  Yes,  but  there  were;”  and  little  Deliverance  was  so 
positive,  and  by  that  time  Jonathan  had  found  his  tongue, 
and  both  children  explained  the  affair  so  clearly,  that  the 
old  magistrates  looked  rather  foolish,  and  dismissed  the 
case  with  a reprimand  to  Jonathan  for  wasting  his  time  so 
foolishly.  But  some  good  came  of  the  boy’s  prank  after 
all.  For  his  father,  seeing  how  near  Jonathan  come  be- 
ing proved  a witch,  bestirred  himself  in  favor  of  poor 
School-master  Halleck,  who  was  set  free  from  prison  in 
consequence. 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEAN ; OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

31  (Erne  Stnrp. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  “HEATHEN  CHINEE”  AT  HOME. 

THE  first  night  of  China — that  region  of  marvel  ami  mys- 
tery, where  everything  seems  exactly  opposite  to  what 
one  sees  at  home,  and  the  fashions  of  three  thousand  years 
ago  are  supreme  as  ever— is  a great  event  in  any  one's  life. 
So  thought  Frank  Austin,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  the 
Chinese  coast  long  before  it  came  in  sight,  although  the 
run  from  Singapore  was  an  unusually  quick  one;  for  the 
Arizona  exerted  all  her  speed  to  “get  in  for  a cargo”  be- 
fore a rival  steamer,  which  had  kept  close  to  her  all  the 
wav,  coming  so  near  at  times  that  the  respective  officers 
could  exchange  a little  good-humored  “ chaff*1  through 
their  speaking-trumpets. 

But  our  hero  got  a glimpse  of  the  “Celestials”  sooner 
than  he  expected.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  the 
voyage  the  sea  was  literally  covered  with  Chinese  junks, 
large  and  small,  many  of  them  strongly  manmd.and  arm- 
id  with  cannon,  to  guard  against  the  countless  pirates  of 
the  “China  seas.”  At  every  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Arizona  must  run  some  of  them  down;  but  just  as  the 
crash  was  about  to  come,  the  junk  would  veer,  and  slide 
nimbly  away.  When  several  of  them  came  by  together, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  crowing  of  roosters,  and  shouts  of 
children  made  Frank  feel  quite  os  if  he  were  in  a town 
instead  of  on  the  open  sea.  So  steadily  do  the  “trade- 
winds”  (hero  called  “monsoons”)  blow  from  one  quarter, 
that  these  junks,  starting  at  the  same  time  every  year,  oft- 
en make  a whole  voyage  without  shifting  sail  at  all. 

Frank  was  delighted  with  the  picturesque  sight,  and 
overwhelmed  Herrick  with  questions,  that  the  old  tar  an- 
swered readily  enough. 

“That's  right,  lad,”  he  would  say;  “keep  your  eyes 
open,  and  when  you  don't  know  a thing,  never  be  ushnmed 
to  ask.  That's  the  way  to  git  on— you  see  if  it  ain't! 
Why,  there's  that  feller  Monkey,  now:  'stead  o’  lookin' 
about  him  when  we  were  at  Singapore,  I found  him  fast 
asleep  in  the  sliadder  o’  the  quarter-boat,  never  knowin’ 


ly,  without  any  apparent  reason,  become  so  gloomy  and 
miserable  that  his  mates  nicknamed  him  “ Dick  Calamity.” 
The  surgeon,  though  finding  no  sign  of  actual  illness  about 
the  man,  had  pronounced  him  quite  unfit  for  duty,  and 
thenceforth  the  poor  fellow  would  sit  for  hours  looking 
moodily  over  the  side,  with  a weary,  hoj^less  expression, 
which,  as  Herrick  truly  said,  “made  a man's  heart  ache 
to  look  at. " 

One  evening  there  was  some  music  on  the  afterdeck 
(there  being  several  good  musicians  among  the  lady  pas- 
sengers who  had  come  aboard  at  Singapore),  and  Frank, 
with  some  of  the  officers,  stood  by  to  listen.  As  the  last 
notes  of  “ Home,  Sweet  Home’*  died  away,  Austin's  quick- 
ear  caught  a smothered  sob  behind  him.  Following  the 
sound,  lie  discovered  |>oor  Dick  crouching  under  the  lee 
of  one  of  the  Ixiats,  and  crying  like  a child. 

Frank  spoke  to  him  kindly,  but  for  some  time  could  get 
nothing  from  him  but  sobs  and  tears.  At  last,  however, 
the  whole  story  came  out.  The  man  was  homesick. 

“I  want  to  be  home  agin!”  he  groaned,  “and  I don’t 
care  to  live  if  I can't.  If  I could  just  git  one  glimpse  o’ 
my  little  farm  yonder  among  the  Vermont  hills,  it  ’ud  be 
worth  every  cent  I’ve  got.” 

“ But  you’ll  soon  be  home  now,  you  know,”  said  Frank, 
cheerily.  “We’re  close  to  Hong-Kong.  and  you  can  get 
a passage  home  from  there  whenever  you  like.” 

Dick  only  shook  his  head  mournfully;  but  after  a time 
he  seemed  to  grow  quieter,  and  went  below.  His  mates— 
who  had  long  since  left  off  making  fun  of  him,  ami  now 
did  all  they  could  to  cheer  him  up — helped  him  into  his 
bunk,  and  recommended  him  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  an  unusual  bustle  on  the  forecastle 
attracted  Frank's  attention,  and  he  went  forward  to  ask 
whut  was  the  matter. 

“Poor  Dick's  gone  and  killed  himself,”* answered  one 
of  the  men,  sudly.  “I  was  al’ays  afeard  that  'ud  be  the 
end  of  it.” 

It  was  too  true.  An  hour  later  the  j>oor  fellow's  body, 
sewn  up  in  a hammock,  and  weighted  with  a heavy  shot, 
was  plunged  into  the  sea;  and  Herrick,  drawing  his  rough 
hand  across  his  eyes,  muttered,  “ That's  what  comes  o 
goin*  to  sea  when  you  ain’t  fit  for  it.” 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  voyage  the  Chinese  coast 
was  seen  stretching  like  a thin  gray  cloud  along  the  hori- 
zon. Presently  the  mountains  began  to  outline  them- 


A CHINESE  TRADING  FLEET  SAILING  WITH  THE  MONSOON. 


whether  he  was  in  Malacca  or  Massachusetts!  If  you’d 
been  one  o’  that  sort,  ’stead  o’  ls»in’  supercargo,  you'd  ha’ 
been  shovellin’  coal  down  tliar  yet.” 


selves  against  the  sky,  and  as  the  vessel  drew  nearer,  the 
huge  dark  precipices  and  smooth  green  slopes  grew  plainer 
and  plainer,  while  in  the  background  towered  the  great 
blue  iiuiss  of  Victoria  Peak,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Hong- 
Kong. 


• A fnct. 


For  some  time  past  Frank  had  noticed  a curious  change 
in  one  of  the  men.  who.  after  showing  himself  a brave  and 
able  seaman  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  had  sudden- 
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CHINESE  FISHING  FLEET  OFF  CANTON. 


Frank  was  not  a little  puzzled  by  a number  of  strange- 
looking  brown  objects  that  lay  close  inshore,  tumbling 
and  bobbing  about  like  porpoises.  Rut  as  the  steamer 
approached,  they  turned  out  to  lie  Chinese  “sampans”  and 
fishing-bouts,  hard  at  work.  Some  bad  white  sails  criss- 
crossed with  strips  of  bamboo,  others  huge  brown  sails  of 
woven  matting,  like  bats’  wings;  and  altogether — what 
with  the  brightly  painted  boats,  the  queer  faces  and  ges- 
tures of  the  pigtailed  fishermen,  the  barking  of  the  big 
dogs  which  seemed  to  act  as  sentries,  the  glittering  scales 
of  the  fish  that  came  pouring  out  of  the  nets,  and  lay  flap- 
ping on  the  deck,  the  general  bustle  and  activity — it  was 
a sight  well  worth  seeing. 

Over  the  after-part  of  each  boat  was  an  awning  of  straw 
or  matting,  under  which  the  flshennan's  family  could  lie 
seen  at  work  upon  their  morning  meal  of  rice  and  fish, 
flipping  it  into  their  mouths  with  long  knitting-needles, 
which  Herrick  said  were  the  famous  Chinese  “chopsticks.” 
They  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  look  round  at  the  steamer 
as  she  {rnssed,  seeming  to  care  very  little  whether  she 
happened  to  run  them  down  or  not. 

And  now  larger  junks  began  to  appear,  together  with 
not  a few  foreign  vessels,  which  seemed  to  start  out  of  the 
solid  mountain,  for  as  yet  no  opening  was  to  be  seen. 
But  all  at  once  the  Arizona  made  a sharp  turn  to  port, 
around  the  elbow  of  a huge  headland,  and  there,  through 
a gap  in  the  cliffs,  appeared  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Hong- 
Kong,  right  ahead.* 

“ Dutch  Gap,  by  hoe-cake !”  cried  a tall  Virginian,  with 
a joyful  grin. 

“ All ! don’t  I jist  wish  it  was!”  muttered  another,  who 
was  beginning  to  feel  a touch  of  poor  Dick  Calamity’s 
complaint. 

Gliding  past  the  pretty  little  islet  that  sentinels  the  en- 
trance, the  Arizona  ran  in  and  dropped  anchor,  while  the 
rival  steamer,  came  slowly  up  behind  her. 

[to  BK  COXTIM  F.IJ.  ] 


• The  Russian  port  of  Dalaklava,  in  the  Crimea,  has  an  entrance  of 
the  name  kind. 


TIIE  STORY  OF  A WINGED  TRAMP. 

BY  PLETCllEK  HE  A I)H 

TRAMPS,  you  think,  are  a modern  invention,  and  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  too;  but  if  you  had  chanced 
to  live  so  long  ago  as  when  the  earth  was  young,  you 
would  know  that  the  institution  is  a very  old  and  hon- 
orable one. 

You  would  have  heard,  too,  in  that  far-off  golden  age, 
of  the  winged  trump — a beautiful  youth  who  spent  his 
life  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  on  the 
earth,  sometimes  in  the  air,  walking  or  flying  as  the  hu- 
mor seized  him:  a merry  fellow  withal,  and  the  very 
Prince  of  the  wandering  brotherhood. 

He  was.  indeed,  a true  Prince,  for  his  father,  Zeus,  was 
King  of  Olympia,  und  his  mother,  Maia,  was  descended 
from  the  Titans,  an  ancient  and  royal  family. 

Instead  of  living  in  the  grand  Olympian  palace,  how- 
ever, Maia  preferred  to  remain  in  her  own  home — a beau- 
tiful grotto  on  the  hill  Kyllene,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
young  Prince  Hermes  was  born. 

Even  then  babies  were  wonderful  beings,  as  they  are 
now,  and  always  must  be;  hut  of  all  astonishing  and  pre- 
cocious infants  Hermes  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable. 

Cuddled  and  wrapped  in  his  cradle,  and  six  hours  old 
by  the  sun,  he  leaixd  to  his  feet,  and  ran  swiftly  across 
the  hard,  uneven  floor  of  Maia's  cave. 

J ust  outside  the  door  he  spied  a tortoise. 

“ Aha,  my  fine  fellow !"  said  this  wonderful  baby,  “ you 
are  just  the  person  I wished  to  see.” 

Tile  tortoise  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  could  not 
find  a word  to  say.  and  by  the  time  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  there  was  nothing  left  of  him  to  get  away  with,  for 
the  baby  Prince  bad  thrust  out  his  eyes,  and  had  convert- 
ed his  shell  into  a lyre. 

Hermes  smiled  as  he  held  it  between  his  hands,  and  then, 
seating  himself  by  his  mother’s  side,  he  began  to  sing,  re- 
counting to  her  all  the  most  wonderful  events  of  her  life. 
It  was  now  that  Maia  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
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her  baby  wore  on  his  feet  a curious  pair  of  sandals,  on 
each  of  which  grew  tiny  wings. 

She  turned  quickly  to  clasp  him  in  her  hands,  for  she 
knew  by  the  sign  of  the  winged  shoes  that  he  would  soon 
fly  away  from  the  little  grotto  of  Kvllene. 

But  Hermes  sprang  out  of  her  reach,  and  laughed  gayly 
as  she  chased  him  about  the  cave,  hardly  shipping  to  turn 
his  head  as  he  bounded  ptist  her,  and  out  into  the  open  air, 
carrying  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a 
funny  little  hat,  on  which  were  two  wings  like  those  upon 
his  shoes. 

Faster  and  faster  he  flew,  now  floating  on  the  wind  like 
a swallow,  now  bounding  over  the  earth,  and  now  rising 
just,  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 

This  was  the  little  tramp's  first  journey,  and  his  errand, 

I am  sorry  to  say,  was  a very  wicked  and  mischievous 
one;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  cows  of  Prince  Apollo 
feeding  in  the  pastures  of  Pieria  than  he  decided  to  steal 
a couple  of  them  for  his  breakfast,  and  to  let  the  rest 
stray  away.  Having  accomplished  this  piece  of  mischief, 
he  went  back  to  his  cradle,  gliding  through  the  open  door 
as  swiftly  and  softly  as  the  summer  wind. 

Phoebus  Apollo  soon  discovered  what  had  happened, 
and  started  otf  in  pursuit  of  the  robber;  but  Hermes  was 
by  this  time  fast  asleep. 

“ What ! I steal  your  cows!”  he  exclaimed,  nibbing  his 
eyes,  as  Apollo  stood  at  the  door  of  Maia's  cave.  “ I beg 
your  pardon,  but  I do  not  even  know  what  a cow  is.” 

Then  he  laughed  to  himself,  and  hid  his  face  under  the 
clothes;  but  Apollo  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  Hermes 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  pleasant  grotto,  and  appear 
before  Zeus  to  answer  for  his  crime. 

Still  the  little  tramp  denied  the  theft.  “No,  no,”  ho 
said,  “ I never  stole  a cow  in  my  life.  I do  not  know  a 
cow  from  a goat.  I,  indeed!”  And  the  boy  turned  on 
his  heel,  laughing  as  he  spoke. 

“ Hermes,”  said  Zeus  at  length,  from  his  royal  throne, 

“ it  is  useless  for  you  to  try  longer  to  deceive  us.  Return 
the  cows,  make  up  the  quarrel,  and  Apollo  will  forgive 
the  theft.” 

Hermes  saw  that  his  secret  was  discovered,  and  confess- 
ed his  fault  as  gayly  as  he  had  In1  fore  denied  it. 

Prince  Apollo  was  still  somewhat  out  of  humor,  but  as 
the  boy  led  him  back  along  the  sandy  shores  of  Pieria, 
he  told  such  pleasant  stories  and  sang  such  bewitching 
songs  that  the  angry  Prince  began  to  smile,  and  at  last 
declared  that  the  music  was  worth  the  loss  of  a hundred 
cows. 

Hermes,  who  was  as  generous  as  he  was  mischievous, 
immediately  made  Apollo  a present  of  his  lyre,  and  Apol- 
lo, not  to  be  outdone,  gave  him  in  return  a magic  wand. 
This  wand,  which  was  so  cunningly  carved  that  it  looked 
like  two  serpents  twining  around  a slender  rod,  was  called 
a caduceus,  and  Hermes  curried  it  with  him  in  all  his 
wanderings. 

After  Apollo  and  Hermes  had  exchanged  presents,  they 
swore  eternal  friendship  to  each  other;  and  then,  having  i 
pointed  out  the  place  where  the  cows  were  hid,  Hermes  i 
hurried  back  to  Olympus. 

Having  once  tasted  the  delights  of  travel,  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  a quiet  humdrum  life  in  the  little 
cave  at  Kyllene,  and  he  besought  the  King  to  send  him 
on  some  foreign  mission. 

Zeus,  pleased  with  the  boy’s  adventurous  spirit,  ap- 
pointed him  his  special  Ambassador. 

Light  of  foot  and  light  of  heart  was  the  bright-haired 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  very  merriest  tramp  that  ever 
walked,  or  flew,  or  ran. 

Sometimes  he  showed  to  travellers  the  road  they  had 
lost,  and  sometimes  he  led  them  far  out  of  the  way,  steal- 
ing their  purses,  and  then  laughing  at  their  tears. 

On  one  occasion,  having  found  Zeus  in  great  distress 
because  the  Queen  had  determined  to  kill  Io,  a lovely 


young  girl  of  whom  the  King  was  very  fond,  he  declared 
that  he  alone  would  save  her. 

Zeus  at  first  changed  Io  into  a heifer,  but  the  Queen 
discovered  the  secret,  and  sent  Argus,  a monster  with  a 
hundred  eyes,  to  watch  her. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  the  lovely  Io  could  escape, 
and  the  i>oor  old  King  was  in  despair. 

“Trust  me,”  said  the  cheerful  Hermes,  “ I will  manage 
the  matter.” 

Swifter  than  a cloud  that  flies  before  the  wind,  he  glided 
through  the  air  until  he  reached  the  8[>ot  where  the  mon- 
ster lay  in  wait  for  Io. 

With  one  touch  of  his  wand  Hermes  put  the  beast  to 
sleep,  and  before  he  had  time  to  wink  even  one  of  his  hun- 
dred eyes  Argus  was  dead. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  wonderful  deeds 
which  Hermes,  the  “ Argus  slayer,”  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  performed. 

Wherever  he  went  lie  was  greeted  with  prayers  and 
songs  and  gifts,  for  although  he  sometimes  wrought  more 
harm  than  good,  the  winged  tramp  was  always  a welcome 
visitor  both  to  gods  and  men. 

[Began  In  Uaim-ek'*  Yntmo  Pnmi  Sa  94,  April  11] 

TOE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  KDWAJID  CARY. 

Chapter  VII. 

(GENERAL”  WASHINGTON  was  now  “President” 
T Washington.  The  man  was  the  same,  but  the 
work  he  had  to  do  was  very  different.  And  then  it  was 
all  new.  My  readers  have  not  yet  got  so  used  to  doing 
things  that  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  a great  deal  hard- 
er to  do  anything  the  first  time  than  it  is  the  second  or 
the  third. 

Washington  was  not  only  the  first  President,  but  the 
whole  government,  in  which  he  had  so  great  a part,  was 
a strange  thing.  No  one  understood  exactly  how  it  was 
going  to  work,  and  a great  many  people  in  each  State 
were  afraid  of  it.  They  thought  that  the  President  would 
have  too  much  power,  and  that  he  would  get  to  be  as  bad 
as  a King  after  awhile,  and  the  people  hated  Kings  bitter- 
ly in  those  days. 

Some  very  earnest  hut  not  very  just  w riters  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  country  had  only  got  rid  of  George 
the  Third  (who  was  King  of  England),  to  set  up  in  his 
place  "George  the  First"  (meaning  Washington),  and 
they  said  the  change  was  like  the  one  the  frogs  made  from 
“ King  Log”  to  “ King  Stork.” 

What  this  meant  you  may  find  in  ACsop's  Fables. 
And  I must  say  that  our  first  President  was  a good  deal 
more  like  a King  in  his  manners  and  his  notions  than  our 
Presidents  are  nowadays.  Perhaps  he  was  more  so  than 
he  would  lie  if  he  were  President  now. 

He  was  a proud  man — not  a vain  one,  but  proud  of  his 
office;  and  lie  wanted  people  to  show  their  respect  forhU 
office  by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  him.  He 
dressed  very  richly,  and  had  his  wife  dress  richly  too. 
He  rode  to  and  from  the  Capitol  in  a coach  with  four 
horses,  and  sometimes  even  six,  handsomely  clad.  He 
put  his  servants  in  a sort  of  uniform,  like  the  “livery” 
which  nobles’  servants  wear.  He  gave  grand  parties, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  received  their  guests  from 
a slightly  raised  platform,  called  a “ dais.” 

On  every  occasion  where  he  appeared  as  President  of 
the  United  States  he  insisted  that  things  should  go  on  in 
a certain  order,  and  with  as  much  di.spluy  as  possible. 
But  in  his  private  life  and  conduct  he  was  as  simple 
and  modest  as  any  one  could  be. 

In  his  public  work  Washington  chose  some  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  in  the  country  to  help  him.  He  called 
Alexander  Hamilton  from  New  York  to  take  care  of  moil- 
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ey  matters,  with  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hamilton  was  an  officer  on  Washington's  staff  during  the 
Revolution,  and  had  led  the  Americans  over  the  British 
redoubts  in  the  last  fight  at  Yorktown.  Washington  knew 
him  to  be  as  honest  and  skillful  as  he  was  brave,  and  re- 
lied on  him  greatly.  Then  he  called  Thomas  Jefferson 
from  Virginia — a very  clear-headed  man,  with  many  bold 
ideas — to  take  charge  of  any  business  that  might  come  up 
with  other  nations.  His  title  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  had  a great  deal  to  do,  for  the  governments  of  Europe 
luul  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  care  much  for  this  country  in  any  way. 

General  Washington  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
where  Congress  was  then  meeting.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  lay  out  an  order  in  which  business  should  be  done, 
in  such  a manner  that  nothing  should  be  neglected,  and 
things  should  not  get  confused.  His  plans  were  made 
after  asking  advice  from  the  chief  men  about  him,  for, 
great  man  as  he  was,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  the 
counsel  of  others. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  reading  Washington’s  let- 
ters than  this  habit  of  asking  advice.  It  certainly  did  not 
come  from  any  lack  of  courage,  for  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind,  he  was  very  firm  in  carrying  out  liis 
plans.  And  when  he  had  to  do  so,  ho  could  act  very 
quickly  and  wisely  without  advice,  and  during  the  war  he 
frequently  did  what  he  thought  best  against  the  advice  of 
his  generals. 

[to  rk  cojrnxrm] 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  AVIARY. 

BY  A.  H.  M. 

ONE  of  the  charms 
of  having  a good 
garden  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for 
keeping  different 
pets,  caged  or  at  lib- 
erty; and  those  who 
are  fond  of  birds  can 
find  no  easier  wav  of 
watching  their  habits 
than  by  keeping  them 
in  an  out-door  aviary, 
such  as  any  bright 
boy  with  a love  for 
carpentering,  and  a 
few  good  tools,  can 
build  for  himself. 

There  are  certain 
rules  and  facts  con- 
nected with  carpentry  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  acted 
upon:  Buy  only  the  best  tools,  and  keep  them  sharp ; 

keep  your  tools,  when  not  in  use,  well  out  of  the  reach 
of  littlo  children,  who  would  be  glad  to  use  your  chisels, 
if  not  to  dig  out  refractory  tin  tacks,  at  least  as  screw- 
drivers. 

In  doing  any  out-door  work,  such  as  a fern  frame,  dove’s 
house,  or  what  not,  never  put  together  any  part  of  it  in- 
side the  shop  until  you  have  ascertained  that  such  por- 
tion will  somehow  get  through  the  doorway.  This  re- 
mark brings  us  back  to  the  aviary,  and  its  general  size. 

If  it  is  to  bo  about  seven  feet  square,  the  frame  of  each 
side  can  l>e  set  up  in-doors;  if  larger  than  that,  each  piece 
of  wood,  when  prepared,  will  have  to  be  taken  out,  and 
the  various  parts  joined  together  near  where  the  aviary  is 
to  stand. 

The  materials  we  require  consist  merely  of  ordinary  deal 
rafters,  two  inches  square,  and  a good  number  of  deal 
boards,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  planed  on  one  side, 
with  rebate  and  groove  already  cut — cdl  of  which  may  be 
obtained  of  any  timber-merchant. 


First,  the  frame  of  one  side,  as  before  stated,  is  put  to- 
gether, A B G*  D (Fig.  1),  then  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
E F G H,  the  various  corners  being  mortised  into  one 
another  (Fig.  2).  Then  the  remaining  parts  of  the  frame 
having  been  got  ready  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  may  be 
set  up.  The  two  iron  stays  between  each  couple  of  up- 
right rafters  must  on  no  account  be  omitted ; nor  yet  the 
galvanized  iron  squares,  similar  to  those  used  by  shop- 
keepers to  support  their  window-shelves,  which  will  be 
found  most  useful  to  strengthen  the  angles. 

Now  get  the  mason  to  come  with  his  cement  and  some 
bricks,  and  build  up  on  the  selected  site  a level  foundation 
for  the  house  to  rest  on,  spreading  a layer  of  cement  along 
the  top  of  the  upj>er  course  of  bricks,  to  which  the  base  of 
the  frame- work  (which  must  be  lifted  on  to  it  while  it  is 
moist)  will  adhere.  Then,  to  give  addit  ional  stability,  and 
lessen  the  risk  of  the  house  being  lifted  or  shifted  by  a 
gale  (for,  being  open  in  front  and  sides,  it  will  offer,  like 
the  inside  of  an  open  umbrella,  far  greater  resistance  to 
the  wind  than  would  be  the  case  if  glazed  as  a greenhouse 
is),  an  inner  line  of  bricks  is  next  cemented  against  the 
side  of  the  bottom  rafters  all  round,  and  flush  with  their 
surface,  as  seen  at  Fig.  3.  Lastly,  when  the  floor  has 
been  paved  with  bricks,  the  mason’s  job  is  finished. 

Now  comes  the  roof.  This  is  made  to  play  out  widely 
for  two  purposes:  to  give  our  aviary  a somewhat  orna- 
mental appearance,  and  also  to  carry  the  drip  well  clear 
of  the  walls  and  wire  netting.  First  of  all,  the  boards,  B 
(Fig.  4),  must  be  nailed  on,  planed  surface  downward,  to 
form  a smooth  ceiling;  then  the  whole  is  covered  with 
strips  of  stout  canvas,  A,  overlapping  one  another.  The 
ends  of  the  canvas  are  fastened  tightly  under  the  eaves, 
and  the  exposed  selvedge  of  one  strip,  with  the  selvedge 
of  the  next  beneath,  is  properly  tacked  to  the  wood.  Fi- 
nally the  top  piece,  C,  and  the  narrow  strips  of  wood,  B 
(Fig.  5),  being  securely  nailed  on  over  the  canvas,  the 
roof  is  complete;  and  when  painted  with  light  lead-color, 
it  will  lie  perfectly  water-proof,  and  have  the  appearance, 
without  the  weight,  of  a real  leaden  covering. 

There  remain  the  sides  to  be  walled  up.  The  boards 
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and  milk,  before  , 

transferring  them  ! v * IF*- 

to  the  wooden 

tray  at  the  same  j „ :L»1 

with  the  bottom  |jf 

Oic  brick  floor,  A j / ~ "S^.y****  * '***  v\S 

(Fig.  8).  and  a f JtX  \S\ 

spring  like  that  r j t tV-i w 

of  a mouse -trap 

attached  to  the  V ; fy* 

hinges  to  make  it  • 

shut,  will  be  large  ^V“'yv/  ‘ 

enough  to  admit  a 7* 

zinc  trough  one  foot  square,  two  inches  deep,  which  will 

contain  abundance  of  water  to  give  all  the  birds  a good 

bath  daily. 

Two  coats  of  lead-color  painted  over  the  whole  outside 
wood-work,  two  coats  of  dark  green  over  that  and  over  the 
wire  netting,  three  coats  of  light  lead-color  over  the  out- 
side of  the  roof,  with  three  coats  of  white  paint  over  tho 
walls  and  roof  inside,  will  complete  the  work  of  the  house 
itself. 

The  arrangement  of  perches  and  nesting-places  may 
be  left  to  the  readers  judgment.  The  goldfinches  will 
want  some  slender  twigs  close  to  the  roof,  and  a swiug- 
^ . iug  perch,  such  as 

Vv”;*>  - r ’ in  Fig.  9,  as  they 

j. love  to  get  up  as 

high  as  possible, 
i-1 and  look  down  con- 

temptuously on  ev- 
c „ - erylxxly  else.  The 

0- _p_ — _ ...  ; canaries  will  like 

8 I . lY*"S~i  * another  swing  (Fig. 

--  - J • 10)  suspended  from 

!'  v i * I'  a stout  perch  above 

I “ jv j~,  » r*  by  a small  swivel  and 

F,g'  8‘  chain,  and  placed  in 


for  these  can  now  be  nailed  on  from  the  bottom  upward, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  H H (Fig.  6),  which  must 
be  left  over  until  the  wire  netting  has  been  attached  to 
the  upright  pillars.  A window  two  feet  square,  of  a 
single  pane  of  strong  glass,  w'ell  bedded  in  putty,  to  give 
more  light  to  the  interior, 
i v without  extra  draught,  and 

with  wire  netting  over  the 
. -r--  — glass  on  the  inside,  is 

placed  at  the  back,  where 
Fig.  4.  a|ao  jg  800,1  the  door,  ca- 

pacious  enough  for  a per- 
son to  get  in  and  clean  out 
the  aviary  when  required;  for  which  purpose  three  feet 
by  two  feet  will  give  sufficient  room.  But  we  do  not 
want  the  bother  of  unfastening  this  big  door,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  the  floor,  every  time  we  put  in  the  saucers 
of  food,  besides  running  the  risk  of  allowing  some  of 


Fig.  5. 

the  birds  to  fly  out  during  the  operation  ; so  we  con- 
struct another  one,  much  smaller,  at  the  side  (Fig.  7), 
at  about  the  height  of  one's  elbow  when  standing  by 
it.  Two  brackets  fixed  to  tho  door  serve  to  keep  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  when  open,  thus  forming  a table  on 
which  to  place  and  fill  the  saucers  with  seed  and  bread 
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One  word  more.  It  may  happeu  that  at  feeding  or  | 
cleaning-out  time  a cock  bullfinch,  or  some  valued  bird, 
will  slip  out  and  escape.  Nothing  whatever  will  be  gain- 
ed by  exclaiming,  “What  a pity!”  nor  would  it  be  wise  to 
chase  the  fugitive  from  bush  to  bush,  because  to  pursue 
would  merely  frighten  it  farther  afield.  But  if  left  alone, 
it  will  probably  be  too  much  astonished  at  the  novelty  of 
its  freedom  to  think  of  flying  at  first  farther  than  the  near- 
est thick  shrub.  So,  having  noticed  whew*  it  hus  flown  to. 
we  must  fetch  the  trap-cage  without  losing  a moment,  put 
in  a hen  from  the  aviary  as  call-bird,  a few  grains  of  hemp 
as  laut,  stand  the  cage  on  a box,  or  anything  else,  close  to 
the  bush,  and  watch  from  some  point  out  of  sight.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  we  shall  most  likely  have  caught  the 
truant  safely  once  more. 

TIIE  ERMINE. 

THE  silky  white  fur  which  forms  the  ornament  of  many 
a royal  robe  is  the  skin  of  the  ermine — a graceful  and 
saucy  member  of  the  weasel  tribe.  The  ermine  is  found 
in  all  Northern  countries.  In  the  summer  it  is  a reddish- 
brown  creature,  but  no  sooner  does  the  reign  of  winter 
begin  than  it  attires  itself  in  purest  white,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  glossy  jet  black,  i 
It  is  thought  by  naturalists  that  the  coat  of  the  ermine 
changes  color  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  but  that  the 
change  in  the  spring  is  effected  by  shedding  the  white 
hairs,  which  are  replaced  by  new  ones  of 
a brown  tint. 

The  ermine  (sometimes  called  stoat)  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  common  weasel, 
but  not  unlike  it  in  its  habits.  It  lives  in 
hollow  trees  and  among  rocks,  wherever 
it  can  find  a snug  hiding-place.  Although 
it  often  comes  out  to  frolic  in  the  sun,  its 
hunting-time  begins  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  Toward  evening,  when  the  shad- 
ows are  rapidly  lengthening  across  the 
clearings,  the  ermine  may  be  seen  issuing 
forth  for  its  night  campaign.  Now  it 
twists  its  lithe  body  like  an  eel  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks  and  underbrush ; now  it 
stands  for  a moment  motion  less,  peering 
about  in  search  of  a victim,  its  slender  lit- 
tle body  arched  up  in  the  middle  like  an 
enraged  cat.  It  is  always  on  the  alert, 
whisking  here  and  there,  sniffing  at  every 
hole  and  corner  where  perchance  some  rat 
or  rabbit  may  lie  concealed. 

Odd  stories  are  told  of  the  extreme  bold- 
ness of  the  ermine,  and  some  of  them  are 
no  doubt  true.  A celebrated  German 
hunter  relates  that,  creeping  through  the 
forest  in  search  of  game,  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  a clearing,  where  he  saw  two  er- 
mine frolicking  about  on  the  ground. 

Seizing  a stone,  he  threw  it  with  such 
sure  aim  that  one  of  the  little  creatures 
wus  knocked  senseless,  when,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, the  other,  giving  a loud  cry, 
sprung  at  him,  and  mnning  up  his  clothes 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  fastened  its 
sharp  teeth  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  With 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  free- 
ing himself  from  the  angry  ermine,  which 
bit  his  face  and  hands  severely  in  the  strug- 
gle. 

The  ermine  is  a cruel  enemy  of  all  small 
beasts,  a despoiler  of  birds’  nests,  as  it  likes 
nothing  better  than  a supper  of  fresh  eggs, 
anti  a most  heartless  persecutor  of  the  snug 
homes  of  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Hares  ap- 


pear conscious  of  their  entire  helplessness  in  the  presence  of 
this  dangerous  foe,  and  although  they  are  swifter  of  foot, 
the  bright,  glittering  eye  of  the  ermine  paralyzes  them 
with  terror;  and  should  they  attempt  to  fly,  the  ermine 
well  understands  the  art  of  riding  on  the  back  of  its  vic- 
tim, its  sharp  teeth  fustened  in  its  throat,  until,  exhausted 
and  faint,  the  stricken  hare  is  forced  to  succumb. 

Even  the  powerful  water-rat  is  no  match  for  the  er- 
mine. It  may  spring  into  the  pool  by  which  it  lives,  and 
swim  rapidly  among  the  reeds;  hut  the  ermine,  although 
its  home  is  on  laud,  is  us  good  a swimmer  as  the  rat,  and 
fastening  its  teeth  in  its  victim's  throat,  it  drags  it,  hel|>- 
less  and  dying,  on  shore. 

In  May  or  June  the  ermine  seeks  some  soft,  secluded 
comer,  from  whence  it  comes  forth  in  a few  days  with 
five  or  six  playful,  tiny  children.  No  pussy  cat  is  a 
prouder,  fonder  mother  tliun  the  ermine.  It  bestows  the 
tonderest  care  and  caresses  on  its  little  ones  until  they  are 
three  or  four  months  old,  and  capable  of  shifting  for 
themselves.  Should  danger  threaten  its  children,  the  er- 
mine will  seize  them  all  in  its  mouth,  and  fly  to  a place 
of  safety;  even  if  compelled  to  swim  a deep  river  to  es- 
caj>o  capture,  it  will  carry  its  babies  safely  over. 

The  fur  of  the  ermine  is  very  much  valued.  The  spe- 
cies which  inhabit  Siberia  and  the  most  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  the  most  sought  after  by  traders,  as 
the  intense  cold  of  those  regions  blanches  the  fur  to  sil- 
very whiteness.  These  creatures  are  usually  caught  in 
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traps,  and  specimens  are  sometimes  kept  by  the  trappers 
as  pets.  A Swedish  gentleman  relates  his  experience 
with  one  that  was  captured  about  Christmas  time,  when 
its  beautiful  silky  coat  was  of  the  purest  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pretty  black  tip  on  its  tail. 

It  was  first  placed  by  its  owner  in  a large  room,  where 
it  soon  made  itself  completely  at  home.  It  would  run  up 
the  curtains  like  a mouse,  twist  itself  into  the  smallest 
corners,  and  at  length,  one  day,  when  it  had  been  invisi- 
ble for  several  hours,  it  was  discovered  snugly  curled  up 
in  an  unused  stove  funnel,  its  beautiful  coat  smeared  with 
rust  and  soot. 

When  its  cage  was  ready,  the  ermine,  after  being  placed 
in  it,  developed  an  extraordinary  temper.  It  would  dash 
about,  climbing  on  the  wire,  and  uttering  a loud  hissing 
cry,  as  if  protesting  against  confinement.  When  it  went 
to  sleep,  it  would  curl  up  in  a ring,  twisting  its  little  tail 
aroumi  its  nose.  It  was  fed  with  milk,  which  it  drank 
eagerly,  with  hens’  eggs,  the  contents  of  which  it  sucked, 
and  with  small  birds,  which  it  ate,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  feathers. 

A large  brown  rat  was  one  day  put  into  the  cage  alive. 
At  first  the  ermine  curled  in  a comer,  and  allowed  the 
rat  to  drink  its  milk,  and  range  alsnit  the  floor.  But  the 
daring  rat  approached  too  near  the  lord  of  the  domain. 
With  one  quick  spring  the  ermine  was  on  the  back  of  its  ; 
antagonist,  its  long  teeth  buried  in  its  throat.  A terrible 
battle  ensued,  the  rat  several  times  freeing  itself  from  the 
ermine,  which  returned  again  and  again,  until  at  length 
the  rat  was  stretched  lifeless  and  bleeding  on  the  floor  of 
the  cage.  The  ermine  then  devoured  it,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  head,  skin,  and  tail,  thus  thoroughly  disproving 
the  assertion  that  the  whole  weasel  family  only  suck  the 
blood  of  their  victims. 

In  our  illustration  the  ermine  is  represented  in  deadly 
contest  with  a large  brown  rat  (Afu#  decumanus ),  called 
the  Norway  rat  in  England,  although  the  species  is  said 
to  be  unknown  in  the  country  after  which  it  is  named. 
This  rat  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe 
from  Asia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  it  made  its  way  to  America.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  the  migratory  rat.  because,  starting  from  its 
native  place  in  the  far  East,  it  has  made  itself  at  home  in 
nearly  every  country.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  m«w>t 
destructive  of  its  tribe,  and  a dreadful  nuisance  wherever 
it  goes.  


•FOR  MAMMA’S  SAKE.” 

A.  STORY  OK  NED  AND  HIS  009. 

BY  MARY  0.  BRINE. 

THERE  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Ned  and  his  mother 
were  very  poor,  and  decidedly  uncomfortable.  Ned 
was  so  tired  of  living  in  one  little  room,  where  all  day 
long  mamma  sat  by  the  window  and  sewed  till  the  day- 
light faded  away;  and  sometimes,  too,  both  he  and  mam- 
ma went  to  bed  rather  hungry,  and  when  the  little  boy 
used  to  pat  his  mother’s  thin  cheeks  lovingly,  after  a sweet 
baby  fashion  he  had,  he  could  often  feel  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  when  it  was  too  dark  for  his  bright  blue  eyes  to  look 
upon  her  face.  There  was  a cunning  little  dog,  Fido, 
Ned’s  only  playmate,  which  also  lived  with  them  in  that 
small  room,  and  his  chief  occupation  was  the  constant 
wagging  of  a very  bushy  tail,  and  a readiness  to  accept 
the  slightest  invitation  for  a frolic  from  liis  small  master. 

As  for  Fido’s  meals,  lie  had  grown  so  used  to  circum- 
stances that  I don’t  believe  he  even  remembered  the  taste 
of  a good  juicy  bone  such  as  he  used  to  have  in  Ned’s  old 
home  before  the  days  of  poverty  came.  Never  mind 
what  brought  about  a change  of  circumstances  in  the 
family,  but  the  change  had  come  sadly  enough,  and  Ned 
and  mamma  had  only  the  memory  of  the  times  gone 
by  to  comfort  them.  Fido  had  been  a puppy  in  those  I 


days— tliej’  were  only  two  years  hack,  after  all— and  if 
dogs  can  remember,  no  doubt  this  doggie  longed  for  the 
green  fields  and  sunny  lanes  in  the  pretty  country  town 
where  he  and  Ned  ran  races  together,  and  never  were  hun- 
gry. The  little  boy  was  only  six  years  old  then,  and  now, 
on  the  day  before  my  story  begins,  mamma  had  celebrated 
his  eighth  birthday  by  buying  him  a tiny  sugar  angel 
with  gauze  wings,  which  filled  Ned  with  awe  and  delight. 
Eat  it  ? No,  not  he!  it  was  far  too  lovely  for  that;  so  lie 
suspended  the  angelic  toy  by  a string,  and  it  soared  above 
Ned's  bed  day  and  night,  keeping  sweet  watch  over  all 
tilings. 

But  to  Fido,  the  shaggy-haired,  pug-nosed  companion  of 
his  days,  and  sharer  of  his  discomforts,  Ned’s  heart  clung 
with  a love  unbounded.  He  laughed,  and  Fido  laughed, 
or,  that  is  to  say,  Fido  barked,  which  meant  a laugh,  of 
course.  Ned  cried,  and  Fido  also  wept,  if  a drooping  of 
ears  and  tail,  and  a decided  downcast  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, meant  anything  in  the  way  of  silent  sympathy. 

They  were  always  together,  and  of  the  greatest  comfort 
to  one  another,  so  that  the  “alley  boys”  (as  they  were 
called  who  lived  by  the  tenement-house  in  which  Ned 
lived)  used  to  cry,  jeeringly,  whenever  the  little  boy  ap- 
|>eared  for  a breath  of  air,  “ How  are  you,  Ned,  and  how  is 
your  dog?"  or,  to  vary  it  occasionally,  “How  are  you, 
doggie,  and  how  is  your  Ned 

I am  telling  this,  so  that  my  little  readers  can  under 
stand  how  hard  it  was  for  the  little  boy  to  do  what  he  did. 
after  a time,  for  mamma’s  sake. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  One  afternoon  late,  when 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  gone  to  carry  home  some  work,  and  Ned 
and  Fido  were  having  a regular  frolic  on  the  floor,  there 
came  knocking  at  the  door  a Mrs.  Malone,  who  collected 
the  rent  due  from  the  several  lodgers  in  the  miserable 
building.  With  a frown  on  her  face,  when  informed  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  out,  the  woman  had  bidden  the  boy  tell 
his  mother  that  “ she'd  wait  no  longer  for  the  rent  due  her, 
and  Mrs.  Clarke  might  look  out  for  herself.” 

Net!  had  cowered  before  her  threatening  face,  but  Fido. 
far  from  feeling  any  fear,  had  boldly  barked  at  the  intruder 
until  he  had  nearly  shaken  his  bushy  tail  from  his  small 
hotly.  That  made  Mrs.  Malone  angry ; and  meeting  Mrs. 
Clarke  on  the  Htairs,  she  rej»eated  her  threat  to  the  weary, 
tired  woman,  who  presently  entered  the  room  in  tears. 

Ned  soon  learned  that  the  man  from  whom  his  mother 
had  obtained  sewing  had  dismissed  some  of  his  work- 
women, and  Mrs.  Clarke  amongst  them;  and  now  indeed 
there  seemed  distress  before  them.  The  boy  was  too 
young  to  fully  comprehend  ull  his  dear  mother's  woes,  but 
his  loving  heart  grew  sad  and  thoughtful,  aud  he  stood 
mournfully  by  the  window  looking  up  into  the  sky,  where 
he  knew  papa  was  so  safely  living.  Poor  little  Fido  sat 
silently  beRide  his  master,  wondering  what  had  happened 
to  break  up  the  frolic  so  suddenly ; and  altogether,  while 
mamma  prejwired  the  simple  supper,  things  were  very  quiet 
and  sad. 

“ Have  you  got  much  money,  mamma  ?”  asked  Ned  at 
last. 

His  mother  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  question  so 
plaintively  asked.  “ Enough  for  the  rent,  dear,”  she  re- 
plied, trying  to  speak  cheerily.  “And  to-morrow  maybe 
I’ll  find  some  new  work.  Don’t  look  so  sad,  my  little  Ned; 
we’ll  manage  to  get  along  in  some  way  if  we  trust  in  the 
dear  Father  above.  You  know  we  must  have  courage, 
Ned,  and  not  despair.” 

“ But  I can't  lx?  glad  when  you  cry,  mamma,”  said  the 
boy ; and  straightway  his  soft  cheek  was  laid  against  mam- 
ma's, and  he  comforted  her  with  his  kisses  till  she  smiled 
again,  and  the  tears  were  all  dried. 

The  next  day  mamma  went  out  early,  leaving  Ned  and 
Fido  to  take  care  of  the  room.  She  little  knew’  what  plans 
had  developed  themselves  in  Ned’s  small  head  during  the 
night,  when  the  little  fellow  had  been  unable  to  sleep, 
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and  had  tormented  himself  with  wishing  he  was  “a  big 
boy,  and  could  earn  money  for  his  poor  mamma.'’  No,  in- 
deed, she  knew  nothing  of  any  plans  on  his  part.  So  she 
had  kissed  his  sweet  lips,  sighed  to  herself  over  his  pale 
cheeks,  and  telling  him  that  she  would  not  be  home  until 
afternoon,  and  he  would  find  luncheon  for  himself  and 
Fido  all  fixed  on  the  closet  shelf,  had  gone  out  into  the 
streets  to  look  for  work  from  store  to  store. 

But  Ned  kuew  what  he  had  to  do  before  mamma’s  re- 
turn, and  no  sooner  liad  she  gone  than  he  brushed  his 
curly  head,  made  himself  neat  and  clean,  and  lifted  his 
Scotch  cap  from  its  peg  behind  the  door.  That  was  the 
signal  for  Fido  to  sit  up  on  his  hind-legs  and  beg,  as  Ned 
had  long  before  taught  him,  when  preparing  for  a race  in 
the  street;  and  now  he  not  only  begged,  but  thumped  his 
bushy  tail  impatiently  against  the  floor,  saying,  dog  fash- 
ion, “Come,  do  hurry  up.”  He  didn’t  appear  to  notice 
that  his  little  master’s  face  was  sober  this  morning,  and 
that  once  two  big  tears  gathered  in  the  blue  eyes  which 
were  usually  such  merry  eyes,  as  a boy’s  should  be. 

And  finally,  after  Ned  had  written,  in  a very  scrawly 
hand,  “Dear  mamma,  Fido  and  I are  going  to  take  a walk 
just  a little  while,”  and  placed  the  queer  little  note  where 
his  mother  would  see  it  if  she  came  home  before  him, 
the  two  friends  went  down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  through 
the  alley  into  the  street  which  led  toward  the  City  Hall. 
Fido  looked  inquiringly  into  his  masters  face  to  see 
what  could  be  the  reason  that  he  walked  so  quietly  along 
this  morning,  instead  of.  as  heretofore,  racing  and  chas- 
ing his  four-footed  little  comrade  from  block  to  block. 
But  Ned  was  swallowing  several  lumps  in  his  throat,  and 
had  no  heart  for  a frolic. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  City  Hall  Square  was  reach- 
ed; and  a little  timidly,  now  that  he  was  in  so  large  and 
strange  a place  alone,  Ned  seated  himself  upon  the  broad 
stone  lower  step  of  the  great  building,  and  lifted  Fido  in 
his  arms.  Then  he  mustered  courage,  and  cried,  feebly, 
although  he  fancied  his  voice  was  very  loud  and  brave: 
"‘Anybody  want  to  buy  a dog  ? Dog  to  sell.  Want  a 
dog  r 

But  nobody  seemed  to  bear  him,  and  the  noise  of  the 
streets  frightened  our  poor  little  fellow  into  silence  for  a 
while.  So  he  buried  his  face  in  Fido’s  shaggy  back,  and 
tried  not  to  cry. 

“Oh,  my  doggie  Fido!”  he  murmured,  ‘"you’ve  truly 
got  to  be  sold.  Oh  dear!  it  is  awfully  hard,  aud  I’ll  ’most 
die  without  you.  But  you  must  be  sold,  'cause  mamma 
is  so  poor.  ” 

Fido  wriggled  about,  and  objected  to  being  held  in 
Ned’s  arms,  when  he  wanted  to  frisk  about  on  the  broad 
pavement ; and  so  he  whined  and  snarled  a little,  and 
even  ventured  a growl — something  very  rare  with  gentle 
Fido.  But  Ned  did  not  dare  let  him  go,  and  so  held  the 
tighter,  until  doggie  tried  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  lit- 
tle tongue,  and  kissed  his  master's  hand  over  and  over 
again. 

Then  pretty  soon  a policeman  came  by.  and  eyed  Ned 
severely.  That  was  a terrible  scare  for  the  youngster,  ami 
he  said,  eagerly,  ‘ * Please,  sir,  I ain’t  doing  anything.  I’m 
only  waiting  to  sell  my  dog,  'cause  my  mother’s  so  poor.” 

The  burly  guardiau  of  the  peace  laughed  and  went  his 
way,  and  Ned  breathed  freely  again.  But  somebody  had 
chanced  to  hear  his  words— a boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years— 
and  he  came  near  to  look  at  the  dog  in  Ned’s  arms. 

“ Will  you  buy  him,  boy  ?”  asked  Ned,  earnestly.  “ I’ll 
sell  him  real  cheap;  and,  you  see,  I must  take  mamma 
some  money  to-day.” 

The  boy  was  ready  enough  to  make  the  purchase,  but 
though  he  turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  he  could  not  rake 
and  scrape  from  them  more  than  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

“ Here’s  all  I've  got,”  he  said.  “ My  grandpa  gives  mo 
lots  of  money ; but  it’s  all  spent  but  this,  and  you  won’t 
sell  him  for  a dollar,  I suppose  ?” 


Ned’s  eyes  sparkled.  Oh  yes,  I will,  too,”  he  replied. 
“ Oh  yes,  indeed.  A dollar  is  a hundred  cents,  and  I nev- 
er had  so  many  cents  in  my  life,  boy.  You  may  take  him 
now.  Only  let  me  kiss  him  good-by,  please.” 

His  voice  faltered  a little  toward  the  last,  as  he  hugged 
( the  dog  tightly  to  his  heart,  and  the  tears  streamed  pres- 
ently from  his  brave  eyes,  in  spite  of  all  the  winking  and 
blinking  to  keep  them  back. 

“ Oh,  my  Fido ! ray  own  little  doggie !”  was  all  he  could 
say,  while  the  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  wondered  what 
the  fuss  was  about. 

41  There,  now  you’ll  have  to  go,”  Ned  said  at  last,  smoth- 
ering one  more  sob,  and  loosening  his  arms.  “Take  him, 
boy,  please,  quick  as  you  can.” 

j The  boy  promised  to  be  very  kind  and  good  to  Fido, 

| and  attempted  to  lift  him  from  Ned’s  knee.  But  to  this 
Fido  would  not  agree,  expressing  his  dislike  of  the  new 
and  ex traord inary  arrangement,  which  he  could  n’t  compre- 
hend, by  a growl  and  short  bark. 

Ned  apologized.  “ You  see,  I've  had  him  an  awful  long 
time,  ever  since  I was  a little  fellow,  and  I s’pose  he  don't 
want  to  leave  me.” 

So  the  new  master  tied  a string  to  Fido’s  collar,  and  Ned 
; said,  gravely,  “ Now,  Fido,  you  smile  and  look  pleasant, 

| like  a good  dog;”  and  then  the  two  old  friends  parted, 

| Fido  whining  and  tugging  to  break  his  string,  and  Ned 
; wiping  his  eyes  on  his  jacket  sleeve  as  he  hurried  toward 
his  lonely  home. 

He  reached  it  just  after  mamma  had  come  in,  and  his 
j little  note  was  in  her  hand.  With  a choking  sob,  he  sprang 
J into  her  arms,  and  thrust  the  dollar — small  silver  pieces — 
j into  her  haud.  “ Take  it,  mamma— oh,  take  it  quick !”  he 
j cried,  and  then  came  the  explanation  concerning  his  morn- 
I ing’s  work.  It  was  told  with  many  tears  and  sobs,  in 
which  mamma  was  not  ashamed  to  join,  as  she  folded  her 
brave  little  son  in  her  anus. 

For  her  sake  he  had  i»arted  with  his  one  loved  treasure, 
and  his  reward  was  great  when  she  kissed  and  called  him 
her  comfort  and  little  heljKjr.  But  she  did  not  let  him 
know  how  almost  useless  his  sacrifice  had  been,  since  the 
dollar  would  go  but  a small  way  toward  the  relief  of  their 
necessities.  Oh  no,  she  let  him  feel  happy  in  the  thought 
that  he  “ had  helped  dear  mamma,”  and  the  thought  went 
far  toward  softening  the  grief  of  parting  with  his  pet. 

So  days  went  by,  until  one  morning  Mrs.  Clarke  derided 
to  answer  in  person  an  advertisement  that  called  for  “A 
Housekeeper,”  and  took  her  son  with  her,  lest  he  should 
miss  more  than  ever  his  old  companion  and  playfellow. 

The  house  to  which  they  were  directed  was  a large,  hand- 
some house,  having  beside  the  door  a small  gilt  sign  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Dr. . A spruce  black  servant  ad- 

! mitted  them,  and  presently  the  doctor  entered  the  room. 

! Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  the  gentleman  not 
objecting  to  Ned,  whose  plaintive  little  face  strangely  at- 
tracted him.  And  with  a heart  full  of  joy  and  gratitude 
Mrs.  Clarke  rose  to  takeher  leave,  until  she  could  return  and 
enter  upon  her  duties.  But  a boy  came  whistling  through 
j the  hall,  and  presently — oh,  the  joy  of  it! — what  should 
rush,  with  a scamper  and  joyous  bark,  pell-mell  upon  little 
j Ned.  but  his  own  Fido ! Such  a shout  of  gladness ! and  Ned 
. sat  fairly  upon  the  floor,  and  hugged  his  dog  again  and 
again,  while  the  boy — none  other  than  the  doctor’s  grand- 
son— explained  to  the  bewildered  old  gentleman  that  “ this 
was  the  boy  who  had  sold  him  the  dog.” 

So  now,  you  see.  it  all  turned  out  happily,  and  hence- 
forth Fido  had  tiro  masters,  both  of  whom  he  Berved,  al- 
though I think  the  largest  part  of  his  canine  heart  was 
given  to  the  old  and  first  master. 

And  as  for  Ned,  once  in  a while  he  asked  mamma  this 
question — not  because  it  hadn't  been  answered  over  and 
over,  but  because  it  kept  suggesting  itself  to  his  heart — 
| “ Oh,  mamma,  isn’t  it  the  funniest  thing  ?” 

I And  the  reply  was  always,  “Yes,  Ned,  it  really  is.” 
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A TINY  SEED. 


On®  May  morning  two  green  leaves 
Peeping  from  the  ground 
Patty  and  her  brother  Will 
In  their  garden  found. 

They  a seed  had  planted  there 
Just  ten  days  ago, 

Only  half  believing  that 
It  would  ever  grow. 


“Oh,  it’s  growed!  it's  growed!”  they  cried, 
“And  it  soon  will  be," 

Will  proclaimed,  now  full  of  faith, 

‘•Like  a little  tree: 

Then  will  hidy-slipiiers  come, 

And  they'll  all  lie  ours. 

Oh,  how  good  Uod  is  to  turn 
Urowu  seeds  into  flowers!” 


JAPANESE  WINE  FLOWERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  QR1FP1S. 

ON  both  sides  of  the  great  wide  street  leading  to  Asa- 
kusu,  in  old  Yedo,  were  shops  full  of  toys  of  all  kinds. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  booths  were  hastily  put  up, 
and  stocked  with  the  curiosities  of  the  season.  For  a few 
days  before  New-Year's  one  could  buy  ferns,  lobsters,  or- 
anges, evergreens,  and  rice-straw  festoons.  In  the  second 
month  appeared  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  and  gardeners*  tools. 
Dolls  and  girls’  toys  came  on  in  the  third  month,  ready  for 
the  Feast  of  Dolls.  Images  of  heroes,  banners,  toy  horses, 
and  boys'  playthings,  for  the  Feast  of  Flags,  were  out  in 
the  fifth  month.  Bamboo  and  streamers,  in  the  seventh 
month,  celebrated  the  meeting  of  the  star-lovers.  Chrys- 
anthemums in  autumn,  and  camellias  in  winter,  could  he 
bought,  all  having  their  special  use  and  meaning.  Thus 
throughout  the  different  months  Asakusa  was  gay  with 
new  things  of  all  colors,  and  bustling  with  ten  thousand 
people  of  all  ages.  Besides  the  shops  and  booths,  a con- 
stant street  fair  was  held  by  people  whose  counter  was  the 
pavement,  and  whose  stock  in  trade,  spread  out  on  the 
street,  must  run  the  risk  of  dust,  rain,  and  the  accidents 
from  passers-by. 

Among  these  jolly  peddlers  was  one  Ume,  a little  rosy- 
cheeked  maid  of  twelve  years,  who  sold  wine-flowers. 
“Wine-flowers;  what  are  they  I" 


If  we  open  the  boxes  or  paper  bags  sold  by  Ume,  we  see 
a pack  of  what  seem  to  be  tiny  colored  jackstraws  or  fine 
shavings.  They  are  made  by  cutting  out  very  thin  slices 
of  pith  in  the  shape  of  men,  women,  birds,  flowers,  Ashes, 
bats,  tortoises,  tools,  and  many  other  things.  These  are 
gummed,  folded  up,  and  pinched  tightly,  until  each  one 
looks  like  nothing  hut  a shred  of  linen  or  a tiny  chip  of 
frayed  wood.  If  you  drop  one  of  them  into  a bowl  of  hot 
water,  it  will  open  and  unfold  like  a flower.  They  blos- 
som slowly  in  cold  water,  hut  hot  water  makes  them  jump 
up  and  open  at  once. 

Uni 6*s  blind  grandfather  and  her  mother  made  these 
wine-flowers  for  a living,  and  she  went  out  daily  and  sat 
on  the  Asakusa  street  to  sell  them. 

Sometimes  they  made  “ shell -surprises.” 

Out  of  a hard  paste  made  from  moss  they  cut  the  shapes 
of  roses,  camellias,  lilies,  daisies,  etc.,  of  real  size,  which 
they  painted  to  a natural  color.  Then  folding  them  in 
a ball,  and  squeezing  them  into  a cockle-shell,  they  were 
ready  for  sale.  They  looked  just  like  common  white 
shells;  but  when  dropped  into  hot  water  they  opened  at 
once,  and  the  hall  of  gum  inside,  rising  to  the  surface, 
blossomed  into  a flower  of  true  size  and  tint. 

“ But  why  are  they  called  wine-flowers  ?" 

The  reason  is  this.  The  Japanese  drink  their  “ wine” 
(sake  or  rice-beer)  hot.  and  in  tiny  cups  about  the  size  of  a 
small  lmlf  orange.  When  one  friend  is  about  to  offer  tlio 
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cup  to  another,  he  drops  one  of  these  pith  chips  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wine.  It  blossoms  instantly  before  their  eyes, 
and  is  the  “ flower  of  friendship." 

Tim  artist  Ozawa  has  sketched  the  inside  of  a home  in 
Japan,  where  the  children  are  merrily  enjoying  the  game 
of  surprises.  A Jupanese  mother  has  bought  a few  boxes 
of  the  pith  toys  from  Ume.  They  have  S lacquered  tub 
half  full  of  warm  water.  Every  few  minutes  the  fat- 
cheeked servant-girl  brings  in  a fresh  steaming  kettleful 
to  keep  it  hot.  They  all  kneel  on  the  matting,  and  it  be- 
ing summer,  they  are  in  bare  feet,  which  they  like.  The 
elder  one  of  the  two  little  girls,  named  O-Kin  (Little  Gold), 
has  a box  already  half  empty. 

“Guess  what  this  one  is/'saj's  she  to  her  little  brother 
Kozo,  who  sits  in  the  centre. 

“Its  a lily,  or  a pot  of  flowers — I know  it  is," cries 
Kozo:  “ I know  it,  because  it’s  a long  one." 

O-Kin  drops  it.  It  flutters  like  a feather  in  the  air,  then 
it  touches  the  water,  squirms  a moment,  jumps  about  as 
if  alive,  unfolds,  and  instead  of  a long  stemmed  flower,  it 
is  a young  lady  carrying  a lantern,  all  dressed  for  an  even- 
ing call.  “Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laugh  they  all. 

“ You  didn't  guess  it. — You  try,"  said  O-Kin,  to  O-Haya 
(Little  Wave),  her  sister;  “it's  a short  one." 

“1  think  it's  either  a drum  or  a f«i"  (red  fish),  said 
O-Haya,  looking  eagerly. 

It  opened  slowly,  and  a bright  red  fish  floated  to  the  top 
and  swam  for  a second.  Its  eye,  mouth,  and  tail  were 
perfect.  “ I guessed  it,"  said  O-Haya,  clapping  her 
hands. 

“Look,  mamma,"  cried  Kozo,  to  his  mother,  “ here  are 
two  heavenly  rats  [bats],  but  they  can't  fly;  two  of  Fuji 
Mountain;  two  muxfnnt  [young  ladiesj.  a maple  leaf,  a 
plum  blossom,  a * love-bird,’  a cherry  blossom,  a paper 
swallow,  and  a kiku  [chrysanthemum  flower].  They 
have  all  opened  beautifully." 


A GAME  OF  SURPRISES. 

Then  mamma  dropped  in  a few  from  her  box.  They 
were  longer  and  finer  than  O-Kin’s,  and  as  they  unfolded, 
the  children  screamed  with  delight.  A man  in  a boat, 
with  a pole  and  line,  was  catching  a fish ; a rice  mortar 
floated  alongside  a wine-cup ; the  Mikado's  crest  bumped 
the  Tycoon’*;  a tortoise  swam;  a stork  unfolded  its  wings; 
a candle,  a fail,  u gourd,  an  axe,  a frog,  a rut,  a sprig  of 
bamboo,  and  pots  full  of  many-colored  flowers  sprung 
open  before  their  eyes.  By  this  time  the  water  was  tinged 
with  several  colors,  chiefly  red. 

After  the  fun  was  over,  the  children  carefully  picked 
out  the  spent  tricks  with  a flat  bit  of  bamboo,  and  spread 
them  to  dry  on  a sheet  of  white  paper;  but  they  never 
could  be  used  again, 

Sometimes  only  flower  tricks  are  used,  and  then  the 
blossoms  open  in  all  colors,  until  the  water  contains  a real 
floating  garden  or  “water  bouquet." 


DANDELION. 

BY  AMY  ELLA  BLANCHARD. 


“Golden-heap,  Golden-head, 

The  sun  must  have  kissed  you." 
“So  he  did."  said  Golden-head, 
“Just  before  ho  went  to  bed." 

“Golden-head,  you're  a white  head; 
Tlio  frost  must  have  nipped  you." 


“No;  he  would  not  be  so  bold; 
I am  only  growing  old." 

“Puffy-ball,  Puffy -ball, 

Where's  the  wind  taking  you? 
I’m  afraid  another  day 
You  will  all  be  blown  away.” 
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Ikih««  Rom.  Fmi»iih. 

My  generoua  node  James  takes  Yocum  Piwnr.  for 
me,  mid  as  you  welcome  mcMfiiw  from  your  little 
readers,  I I bought  I would  tell  you  tliat  1 enjoy  it  very 
much.  Then,  too,  you  might  like  to  know  that  It  is 
a favorite  1q  the  extreme  South  a*  wHI  an  In  the  far 
West  and  in  tho  North,  Little  folks  North  and  little 
folks  Sooth  have  pretty  much  the  same  tastes,  I 
reckon;  ami  as  I nave  been  interested  In  the  ac- 
count* which  little  North  men  give  of  their  pets,  I 
would  like  to  aay  something  of  mine — a pair  of 
egrets. 

My  father  brought  them  from  a heronry  not  many 
miles  from  the  great  Okwcholiee  Lake.  Then  they 
were  very  young,  ami  ao  fat  that  their  long,  awkward  , 
legs  would  not  sustain  their  weight.  Now  they  are 
three  months  old,  and  stand  about  two  feet  high. 
Their  plumage  is  white  as  mow,  and  their  legs  and 
long  heak  n bright  orange-color.  Their  eyes  arc 
yellowish-gray,  and  very  keen  and  beautiful.  I 

I feed  them  mostly  oil  flab  or  fresh  meat,  but  in  an  i 
extremity  they  will  not  disdain  a piece  of  salt  pork. 
They  are  creatures  of  approved  valor,  and  liave  van-  | 
qulshcd  all  onr  dogs,  as  well  as  the  cocks  in  the  poul- 
try-yard. When  attacking  they  rush  forward  with  J 
loud  cries  and  flapping  wings,  well  calculated  to  , 
frighten  tbdr  adversaries,  and  hnrjng  long  necks, 
they  thrust  their  sharp  beaks  like  javelins.  When 
threatened  by  hawks,  Uiey  squat  closely  to  the  earth, 
and  present  their  beaks  somewhat  as  Inc  French  sol- 
dier* did  their  bayonets  when  assailed  by  the  terrible 
Mamelukes  In  Egypt  One  night  lately  an  opossum 
thought  to  make  n meal  of  them,  but  they  defended 
themselves  with  inch  vigor  that  the  robber  scam- 
pered off  juat  aa  my  father  appeared  to  succor  them. 

They  are  not  vicious  toward  persons,  although 
they  sometimes  try  to  bully  people  into  feeding  them 
when  begging  does  not  avail.  Young  egret*  are  a 
long  time  learning  bow  to  fly,  and  are  meanwhile 
carefully  attended  by  their  parents.  The  motlier  bird 
flabew  Industriously  to  feed  the  whole  family,  while 
her  plumed  mate  stands  guard  at  the  nos l,  for  tbelr 
home  ia  in  wild  regions,  win-re  enemies  of  many 
kind*  abound.  The  famous  chief  Osceola  used  egret 
plumes  to  adoru  his  turban.  Jon*  Cauiocw  J. 

I with  to  tell  you  about  two  pet  deer  1 had,  Dolly 
and  Pet,  They  were  very  tame,  and  if  1 was  eating 
anything,  they  would  come  up  to  me  and  pul  their 
fure-feet  on  my  knee*,  aa  if  U>  heg  for  a piece.  They 
had  a very  large  cage,  and  I urea  to  go  in  and  play 
with  them.  1 am  eleven  years  old.  L B. 


come  up.  I studied  algebra  tills  winter,  and  went 
as  far  as  cube  root.  I have  house  plants  for  my 
peta,  and  they  are  In  full  bloom.  May  B. 


Hamilton,  Onto. 

I live  in  the  Bnckeyo  Slate,  which  is  ao  called  from 
tlie  buckeye-lree,  which  grows  native  in  its  soil. 
This  tree  annually  produce*  a prolific  supply  of  ha- 
zd-colored  nuts  with  smooth  shells,  about  the  fixe 
of  a buck's  eye.  Buckeye  bore  us#;  them  for  mar- 
bles, and  are  very  proud  of  their  n&mcsuke. 

U.  C-  M. 


Knma,  Koirnt, 

When  we  lived  in  Texas  last  year  papa  gave  my 
brother  and  me  a little  pony,  lie  was  so  small  we 
called  him  Nickel.  \V«  had  to  lake  the  lanih«  to 
water  every  day,  and  lien!  them.  When  we  came 
North,  papa  sent  Nickel  to  Michigan,  together  with  a 
hundred  other  ponies,  and  a gentleman  there  baUjgbt 
him  for  his  little  girt.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
NlckeL  Gsoiuiia  B.  U. 


CaariTiMi.  Iowa. 

My  brothers  and  I lake  Yorsu  Puna*,  and  we  all 
help  pay  for  it.  We  like  to  draw  the  Wiggles,  and 
wc  had  ever  so  much  fun  making  Misfits.  Grandma 
lives  w ith  ua,  and  knits  all  of  our  stockings,  all  hough 
she  la  eighty-live  year*  old.  1 went  to  school  last 
winter,  but  there  is  do  school  to  go  to  now,  and  mam- 
ma teaches  roe  at  home.  I am  nine  years  old. 

Cauu  EL  I. 


CowrrnKi,  Iowa. 

I am  eleven  years  old.  We  have  forty  hires  of 
bees.  Last  summer  I hived  several  swarms  myself. 
1’itpfl  says  after  this  year  ho  is  going  to  let  my  broth- 
er and  me  take  all  the  care  of  the  twos,  and  we  are 
going  to  sell  honey  enough  to  pay  for  You  so  Paons 
next  year.  We  had  one  hundred  and  nine  hogs,  but 
pa|i*  sold  forty-live  lust  week.  The  story  of  “ Puck 
and  Blossom"  is  the  best  of  alL  Joaai-u  C.  L 


imrtn,  Ohio. 

Now  that  dandelions  are  in  bloom,  I would  like  to 
describe  a very  amusing  little  trick  which  may  be 
performed  with  a long  dandelion  stem,  a nin,  and  a 
small  green  currant.  Slick  the  pin  half  Its  length 
through  the  centre  of  the  currant ; then  place  the 
currant  on  the  end  of  the  stem,  letting  the  pin  down 
l*art  way  tutu  the  tul»c;  now  luikl  tb«  stem  perpen- 
dicularly, and  blow  luio  It  gently.  If  skillfully  done, 
tho  currant  wlU  revolve,  suspended  in  the  air. 

C.  C. 


M »coh«,  tnitt'iM,  April  »,  1*M. 

I wish  to  tell  Wroton  K.  that  I have  heard  whip- 
poor-will*  several  times,  and  have  seen  young  rabbits 
about  half  grown.  Moel  of  the  trees  are  In  nloseom 
here,  but  ills  crowing  cold  now,  and  may  Injure  the 
fruit  crop,  which  is  very  abundant  here.  It  snowed 
slightly  on  the  19th  of  April  “Zb*  obi  a." 


Fiufnn,  Itvimns. 

I have  taken  Yovmo  Paorca  from  the  first  number, 
and  ] read  all  the  letter*  in  the  Poet-office  Box.  I 
like  to  read  about  the  peta.  Papa  gave  me  n calf  for 
a pet.  It  i*  red  and  while,  and  is  now  two  weeks 
old,  I do  not  like  to  pet  It  much,  because  It  always 
with  is  to  put  its  nose  on  me,  and  I don't  like  that, 
for  its  nose  Is  always  wet.  Papa  says  If  It  was  dry, 
the  calf  would  he  sick.  I have  a water-*  panic  I— a 
liver-colored,  curly  fellow.  Papa  got  him  for  mo 
when  I was  three  years  old,  and  1 have  had  him  eight 
years,  so  you  can  tell  how  old  I am.  I have  twenty- 
two  chicken*.  Home  are  light  Brahmas,  and  some 
golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Wu.ua  It.  B. 

Lmunnn,  Illokm*. 

I Uke  Yoroto  Ptori.x,  and  my  papa  buys  it  for  me 
every  week.  I can  not  read  well  yrt,  no  mamma 
reads  the  stories  and  little  letters  to  me.  I have  • 
pet  dog  one  year  old.  When  I hold  up  n bit  of  cake 
—which  he  likes  better  than  anything  elso— and  *ay, 
“Do  you  want  It?1*  he  will  bark  and  jump  around 
lively.  HI*  name  la  Chub.  1 hare  Gyp  (my  cati,  a 
canary,  and  alx  pet  chickens.  1 had  a turtle,  but  it 
went  out  on  the  porch  one  day,  and  fell  off,  and  walk- 
ed away.  I felt  so  badly  to  luae  it ! I am  seven  years 
old.  Lvlu  SL  s. 


Hum,  Iowa. 

[ am  seven  years  old.  I live  In  a town  which  was 
named  for  the  Harper  Brothers,  and  as  I was  the 
first  child  born  here,  I was  named  Harper.  I thank 
on  for  Yotrmi  1'mn.*.  My  papa  says  the  Harper 
Irothcrs  ItavM  done  a great  dead  of  good  for  the 
American  people,  and  I guess  he  knows,  for  he  retwt* 
n great  deal.  I have  two  brothers  and  a sister  older 
than  1 am,  nud  we  all  have  great  fun  with  the  Wig- 
gle* and  Misfits.  Habi-bu  K. 

I/ntflftS,  Pa<r*IVLVASlA. 

I am  ten  year*  old, and  I have  two  younger  sister* — 
Bertha  ami  Alice.  Bertha  I*  eight,  and  Alice  will  he 
live  on  tho  Fourth  of  July.  Every  week  when  papa 
brings  home  Yocno  Pam’i.t  Alice  ask*  if  there  |* 
any  more  of  “ Kiddy  0’D»laiiM  In  it.  We  all  liked 
that  story  very  much.  We  live  In  the  coal  region*, 
•••ithin  sight  of  the  breaker,  and  the  coal-dirt  h«uik* 
that  look  like  mountain*.  I have  never  Ix-on  doau 
•he  elope— I mu  afraid— hut  I have  stood  at  the  top, 
and  seen  the  empty  can*  go  down  umi  the  full  one* 


WiMinmi,  D-C. 

I am  a little  girt  twelve  years  old.  I have  the  hip- 
diseasr,  and  have  to  lie  down  all  the  time,  but  I have 
so  many  thing*  to  amnae  roe  that  1 don’t  mind  it 
much.  1 have  a lounge,  and  It  la  pushed  up  to  the 
window,  *n  1 can  look  out.  1 have  two  cs  Dari  re— 
Pick  and  Beauty.  I have  tried  to  lame  them,  hut  do 
nut  know  how.  I wish  some  little  girl  could  toll  me 
how  to  do  It.  “Dot." 


SminoriKin,  Maw* cur *rrr*. 

I am  nine  years  old.  I have  a little  sister  Bessie. 
Wo  do  not  go  out  to  school,  but  have  had  a govem- 
<•**  one  year.  I love  to  read  the  pet  letter*  litYoca» 
Pbovul  I have  three — a dog  turned  Trump,  that  is 
a hunting  dog,  and  ofteu  goes  out  with  my  papa, 
who  {*  very  fond  of  shooting;  some  little  white 
Chickens;  aud  a canary  named  “ Little  Brown  Jug." 

May  A.  V. 


Nsw  Yoa*  Crrr. 

It  was  my  birthday  yesterday,  and  my  *i*ter  gave 
me  Y'orao  J’rnriJt  for  a present.  I like  to  read  the 
letter*  fnim  children,  and  to  try  to  find  out  the  puz- 
zle*. I have  a brown  squirrel,  and  have  tried  to  tame 
it.  but  can  not.  I wish  you  would  tell  me  how.  I 
would  like  to  write  about  my  doll*,  bat  roust  not 
make  tuy  letter  too  long.  I am  eight  year*  old. 

Ticmib  II. 

The  only  rules  for  taming  birds,  squirrels,  or 
any  otlior  little  creatures,  are  those  consisting 
of  patience,  perseverance,  and  kindness. 

Makwiu.!,  Em  Toyimii. 

I have  two  — a beautiful  little  white  English 

rabbit  with  pink  eyes,  and  ■ little  Chester  pic.  I 
have  no  sister,  but  a little  brother  three  year*  old.  I 
am  seven.  Mamma  always  read*  all  the  child  reti’* 
letters  in  Yofwu  Ptaru'*  Poal-oflice  to  me. 

Mabom  A,  B. 


e.nniinu  Vh  HU!!*. 

I don't  know  how  to  write  very  well,  for  I have 
Dryer  been  to  school,  although  I mil  eight  year*  old. 
Papa  and  mntnma  tench  me  at  home,  I thought  you 
might  like  to  hear  from  a little  boy  in  Louisiana, 
who  like*  II  AKi’Ki;’*  Yotrno  I’rori.x  very  much.  I 
read  it  aloud  to  little  Brother  Josle,  anil  then  papa 
mails  it  to  Brother  Willie,  who  la  at  ttcbool  in  Vidal  (a, 


twenty-five  milt*  away.  You  would  be  pleued  to 
hear  how  sweetly  Jnafe,  who  la  four  years  old,  caa 
repeat  many  of  the  little  poems  in  Yoirao  Pxorc*. 
Dew-berric*  are  ripe  now,  and  I wish  I could  rend 
yon  a large  Ik) u quel  of  our  flower*.  1 live  on  a lufje 
cotton  plantation.  Our  front  gate  i*  only  a few  yard* 
from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  we  have  i 
fine  view  of  the  steamboats  a*  they  pare.  We  hate 
a real  pretty  yard  to  play  In,  and  a nice  swine.  Onr 

rpta  are  th  ree  beautiful  cats— Dick,  Hpot,  and  Wader, 
love  Dick  dearly,  for  he  is  just  my  age,  aud  wc  grew 
up  together.  I ar»  eight  ywtr*  old.  Mainnia  call* 
me  her  little  flower  boy,  but  m y " sore-enough"  juuw 
i*  • Davto  Ac«ri*  C. 

Non*  (ininui,  Saw  Yn*i_ 
Wc  are  not  sister*,  but  we  are  together  almost  u 
much  a*  If  we  were.  Wc  each  have  a pet.  Ow la  ■ 
little  English  I mg  named  Pickle* , nod  the  other  a 
canning  little  Maltese  and  white  kitten,  and  we  oil 
her  Pinafore.  It  is  very  pretty  in  this  little  village 
where  we  live  In  the  summer.  There  I*  a very  fire 
military  school  here,  aud  when  It  la  warm  enough 
for  the  cadet*  to  drill  ou  the  parade-ground.  It  makes 
It  very  pleasant.  Maui*  D.  ajtu  Gi'mub  P. 

MnHTtVBLIO,  Wlkunil, 

I have  read  all  tho  letter*  from  boy*  and  girl*  in 
You  no  Paort.it,  and  I would  like  to  tdl  them  ahum 
my  pete.  I have  two  pet  cat*.  One  ia  a Make**, 
and  I call  her  Nellie;  the  other  is  an  old  gray  cat 
named  Pure.  She  ha*  flvo  little  kitten*,  and  tbevsre 
ao  cunning.  I have  a pet  ben  named  Hannah.  '.She 
bad  two  little  chick*,  but  they  died.  Unde  George 
live*  with  a*,  and  h«  ha*  a hound  named  Fanny, 
Site  la  a brown  beauty,  and  a great  pet.  I have  two 
little  sister*.  Maud  has  golden  curl?,  end  Ethel  hat 
little  brown  curls.  They  are  the  dearest  little  pelt  1 
have  O.  Natuab  E. 


Bbckibiv*,  Ni»  Yoon. 

Papa  read  me  shoot  Joecph  E.  G.’a  goat  Miauls, 
and  I think  mine  la  juat  aa  cunning.  Hi*  name  U 
Sam,  and  be  baa  no  horns.  I know  he  love*  ms,  for 
he  follow*  me  nil  around.  I bad  two  rabbits  caJWd 
Jennie  and  Baby.  Seen  and  Jennie  used  to  have 
good  fun  chasing  each  other  around  the  yard  plat- 
ing tag.  Sam  and  I are  going  to  Aunt  Loukw't  far* 
next  week.  Goal*  eat  hay  and  oat*  in  tho  winter, 
and  they  eat  all  the  clothe*  on  the  wash-line  they  cat 
reach,  too.  Uaui  D. 

Woo**ooft,  ttaoaa  huts. 

I am  ten  yeans  old,  and  I have  a bird  named  Dick, 
seven  year*  old.  If  any  one  of  the  family  goes  mar 
It*  cage.  It  spreads  lia  wings  and  opens  Its  mouth  and 
scolds.  I have  a pet  cat  named  Ned,  and  when  I buy 
catnip  for  him  he  tears  open  the  paper. 

Lack  * E.  M. 


Plx-AttoStA*  C»WT»*.  lire  A. 

I used  to  live  on  a farm  before  I came  here.  I have 
no  brother*  or  alstera,  bat  1 have  two  dogs,  I awdr 
and  Pcto.  Peto  la  a splendid  retriever.  I hate  a pet 
cat  named  Belle,  and  she  has  two  cunning  killer®. 
Yesterday  my  grandpa  sent  me  a bow  and  arrow*  all 
the  wav  from  Michigan,  where  I used  to  live.  J -Jadt 
natural  history  in  school,  and  like  it  the  best  of  all 
my  lemon*.  I am  almost  nine  years  old. 

Lori*  a K. 

fow  Pun.  Jtaw  You. 

I would  Uke  to  tell  Willie  I*.  B.  that  the  mound* 
were  made  by  people  who  lived  In  uur  land  before 
the  red  man  came.  They  are  now  known  at  tfee 
mound-builder*.  There  were  also  people  who  roods 
their  house*  in  cllfta.  N.  B.  G. 

There  is  really  nothing  known  of  the  history 
of  tho  mound -builders  and  cliff-dwellers,  who 
were  curly  inhabitants  of  our  country.  Their 
mounds  and  their  dwellings  remain,  but  they 
arc  silent  monuments  of  an  extinct  people. 

If  Genevieve  will  give  her  address,  1 will  exchange 
pressed  flowers  with  her  when  ours  bloreoin.  I 
spoke  “Fair  Play,”  the  poem  in  Yocso  Pboi-lxNo. 
lx,  la  school  Ust  Friday.  Arm*  Uoonaow. 

Albion,  New  \ ork. 

Della  Smith,  of  Kcyport,  New  Jenny,  aho 
wUbe*  the  address  of  Genevieve  for  the  pur- 
|xxse  of  exchanging  pressed  llowera.  This  little 
California  girl  ha?  not  yet  favored  us  with  her 
address,  but  she  has  no  doubt  sent  it  to  some 
among  the  many  inquirers  for  her.  ProhaMy 
uny  little  girl  desiring  to  exchange  pressed  tk>»- 
ors  with  Genevieve  would  be  equally  well  nksJrel 
to  do  so  with  any  other  little  girl  of  California 
or  other  portions  of  the  far  West. 

Mat  Si— You  will  find  directions  for  treat 
nient  of  moulting  birds  in  Post-office  ]lox  No.  lv 

William  A. — About  ten  years  since  a law 
! BBS  passed  by  the  Spanish  government  that  an 
entire  new  set  of  postage  stamp*  should  be  is- 
sued every  .rear.  This  law  applies  not  akioe 
to  Spain,  but  also  to  all  its  colonies.  A plau- 
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riblc  reason  for  such  action  is  the  great  preva- 
lence of  counterfeit!  intended  to  defraud  the 
government. 

Ftu.SK  A. — An  answer  to  your  question  re- 
specting barbers’  poles  is  given  in  Post-office 
Box  No.  29.  The  blue  is  often  added  to  the 
red  and  white  by  barbers  in  the  United  States 
for  a very  obvious  reason. — For  answer  to  your 
other  question,  see  Post-office  Box  No.  15. 

“Bob." — If  the  chest  you  inquire  about  was 
to  be  opened  four  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  famous  sculptor,  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, as  he  died  about  I Mil,  only  a little  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

David  R.  M. — The  specimen  you  send  ap- 
pears like  common  gravel  mixed  with  fibres  of 
last  year’s  leaves.  The  white  glistening  bits 
are  quartz.  If  there  were  any  shells,  they  were 
broken  past  recognition  before  reaching  us. 


PUZZLES  PROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  L 

uova-OLAM  rezxuL 

Parts  by  which  things  are  held.  Combs  for  wooL 
A rug.  In  high.  A morass.  A pile  of  sheave*. 
Ports  of  a sl«lge.  Centrals  read  downward  spell  a 
warlike  horseman.  R.  D. 

No.  *. 
mioma 

My  drat  la  In  broom,  but  not  In  sweep. 

My  second  is  in  rest,  bat  not  In  sleep. 

“y  third  Is  In  Ireland,  not  lu  Cork. 

My  fourth  Is  In  Idleness,  not  In  work. 

My  filth  ia  in  low,  but  not  in  high. 

My  sixth  is  In  near,  but  not  in  ulgh. 

My  seventh  ia  in  you,  but  not  In  me. 

My  whole  is  a city  in  Germany.  W.  8. 

No.  3. 

GBOOR  AFUIOAS.  I KMT  HI,*  ACROSTIC. 

A cape  in  Africa.  A mountain  In  Asia.  A river 
in  Russia.  A cape  in  Spain.  Mountains  in  the 
United  States.  Answer—  ('rituals  spell  the  name  of 
a city,  and  final*  the  coon  try  In  w hich  it  ia  situated. 

Laura. 

No.  4. 

WORD  SqPARJL 

First,  numerous.  Second,  a resinous  plant.  Third, 
a girl's  name.  Fourth,  a period  of  time.  W.  G.  M. 

No.  S. 

ANaORAua. 

[Each  sentence  spells  one  word.] 

L My  Norab.  3.  Go  not,  coal-miner.  3.  No  taste 
in  corn.  4.  Lima  pea-nut.  B.  A war  body.  4.  I 
mean  that  mica.  C.  P.  T. 

No.  4. 

awtOM  A. 

*r  first  |a  In  bread,  bnt  not  in  bun. 

My  second  is  in  cannon,  bat  not  In  gun. 

My  third  is  in  nut,  but  not  in  shell. 

My  fourth  is  in  toll,  but  uot  in  bcIL 
My  fifth  is  In  seed,  but  not  in  sow. 

My  whole  was  a poet  long  yean  ago.  Jamie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  27. 


No.  L 

Landseer. 

No.  2. 

WHEN 

HAVE 

EVER 

NERO 

No.*. 

Burgoync's  surrender. 

No.  4. 

JrSemoD. 

No.  a. 

B 

ODE 

EDGAR 

EAR 

K 

No.  ft. 

M si  L 
A arga  U 
K epas  T 
T rut  II 

1 Hum  E 
N umbo  R 

Martin  Luther. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Eddie  K.  Paddock, 
Nelson  B.  Greene,  NIcboiausT.  Nltanon,  Frank  Rog- 
ers, K.  J.  Marshall,  J.  A.  W.,  Bessie  Hyde,  Alice  Dud- 
lev,  May  A.  Welchman,  Rose  W.  scott,  Clarence 
Marsh,  Fannie  L.  V..  Harry  Knapp,  Alice  Cowen, 
Dollle  Okeson,  Mary  Tiddy,  Harry  T.  Caveuaugh, 
Etta  E.  B..  M.  .1-  Uurle,  Bess,  N.  L.  U„  F.  G.  Thatch- 
er, 8.  G.  Smith. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  from  C. 
B.  Howard,  George  W.  Uayntond,  Frank  Hayward, 


“ Zenohia,**  M.  8.  Brigham,  May  F.  Willard,  Mary  j 
I-  MacVenn,  Charles  Wieland,  44  North  Star"  and 
44  Ullle  Lizzie ’’  I.lllie  K.,  Alice  K-  Doyle,  R.  C.  I)., 
Josie  Fran  ken  berg,  John  Larking,  May  L.  Shepard, 
David  R.  Morford,  Aify  Dale,  Harry  F.  Phillips,  Jack 
Gladwin,  J.  W.  Thompson,  Alice  Hammond,  A.  C. 
Jaquitb. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL. 

In  the  next  Number  of  Harper’s  Young 
People  will  be  found  the  opening  chapter  of 
a new  Serial  Story,  entitled 

“THE  MORAL  PIRATES” 
written  expressly  for  this  paper  by  William 
L.  Aldkn,  well  known  as  the  humorist  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  story,  which  is  full 
of  amusing  incidents  and  mishaps,  describes 
the  adventures  of  four  boys  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Each  Number  will  be  illus- 
Dated  from  spirited  original  designs  by  A.  B. 
Frost. 


AD  V ERTI S KM  ENTS. 

HARPER’S  YWNG  PEOPLE. 

IIaepzr's  Youko  Pkdplb  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  he  had  at  the  following  rate*— 
payable  in  advanee,  postage  /res ; 

Single  Copies $0  04 

Oni  SnmiRtW)  one  year.  ...  1 60 
Fivg  ScbscripTIONs,  one  year. . 7 00 

8ub«criptJona  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  It  will  bo  underePKid 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  isaued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  riak  of  loaa. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Haaran'a  Yocna  Pboplb  will  render  it  a rtrel-clase 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  Inserted  on  two  in- 
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Tie  Gil's  M of  Nature. 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  for  tho  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
er* and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
naif  Leather,  $ I 12;  or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  L,  45  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
III.,  48  cents.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  ih  well 
suited  as  a rlars-hook  for  schools,  its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  It  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

Tho  Three  Parts  of  this  book  can  l>e  had  in  sen-  i 
ante  volumes  by  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  he 
advisable  when  tho  honk  is  to  Ik*  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  k It ROTII EES  New  fork. 

HT  Sent  hit  mail,  juntas w prepaid,  to  any  jtart  of 
the  United  state*,  on  reeeijtt  of  the  jiriee. 


NAME'S  TOifi  PEOPLE 

AS 

A SCHOOL  READER. 


After  nn  experience  of  fourteen  and  ten  years, 
respectively,  in  teaching  English  reading,  our 
success  has  reached  high-water  mark  in  using 
Harper's  Young  People  as  a school  reader. 

W.  R.  Webb,  I Principals  of 
J.  M.  Wkuh,  J Culleoka  Institute, 
Culleoka,  Tenn. 

My  pupils  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Young  People,  and  I find  it  ably  assists  in  sup- 
plying them  with  reading  matter,  so  necessary 
outside  of  their  usual  school-books.  Such  read- 
ing I hare  hitherto  found  difficult  to  procure,  but 
I think  Harper's  Young  People  will  prove  very 
suitable  for  our  purpose. 

Ellen  McClemknts, 

.Sheboygan,  Wig. 

Please  find  enclosed  a copy  of  the  Resolution 
that  the  Board  adopted  this  afternoon  at  my 
urgent  request. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Hastings,  Minn. 

Resolved:  “That  Harper's  Young  People  be 
and  is  hereby  adopted  by  this  Board  as  the  text- 
book to  be  used  for  reading  exercises  in  the 
intermediate  grades  of  tire  public  schools.” 


Please  send  9 copies  of  your  Young  People  for 
nine  weeks,  to  my  address.  I am  a teacher  in  a 
country  school,  near  this  city,  and  fully  appreciate 
die  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  putting  fresh 
rending  matter  constantly  before  my  pupils. 

Cues.  W.  Moclton, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  mo  100  copies  of  Harper's  Young 
People,  divided  into  20  copies,  each  of  five  dif- 
ferent numbers.  I want  them  for  supplementary 
reading  matter  in  the  public  schools. 

Edward  Bi  ruks-s,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Young  People  Is  quite  popular  here. 
Many  of  the  schools  read  from  it  each  week. 

Joseph  G.  Edgkkly,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


I am  delighted  with  my  experiment  in  using 
Harper's  Young  People  in  my  school  in  place  of 
reading  books.  I get  closer  attention,  and  better 
reading  in  the  class-room,  as  well  as  an  increased 
interest  in  good  resoling  matter  outside  of  the 
school.  Frank  H.  Greks*, 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 


I am  a teacher  in  one  of  tho  public  schools 
of  this  city.  I take  Harjter't  Young  People  to 
school  with  me,  and  my  pupils  enjoy  it  very 
much. 

1 have  the  oldest  children  In  the  building,  and 
they  can  understand  all  of  the  pieces.  I read  them 
the  articles  us  a reward  for  good  behavior  and 
well- learned  lessons,  and  let  them  copy  and  work 
out  the  puzzles. 

It  would  please  you  to  see  how  auxiously 
they  wait  for  each  new  issue,  and  how  happy 
they  are  when  it  comes.  * * * Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  success  your  paper  has 
achieved  both  here  and  abroad. 

A Teacher, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PASHA  rUZZLE. 

, TTERK  am  two  British  gun-boats  sailing 
1 tl.  up  the  Bosporus  to  rescue  British  sub- 
jects from  brigands. 

Hero  aro  three  sea-gulls  sailing  over  the 
British  gun-boats. 


I Hero  aro  two  Turkish  cimctors  to  help 
the  British  gun-bouts  against  the  brigands. 


I 


HAVING  A GOOD  TIME. 

“Having  a good  time,”  are  yout 
But,  ah!  what  would  mother  say 
If  she  knew  of  the  two  rogues  rummaging 
In  her  bureau  drawer  to-day  f 
“Mamma’s  gone  out,*’  is  that  it T 
And  nurse  is  “off  duty”  toot 
And  little  mice,  when  the  eat  is  away, 

Find  mischief  enough  to  do. 

Well,  little  golden -haired  burglars, 

What  do  you  find  for  your  pains  T 
Borne  garments  folded  so  neatly  away, 

And  iimnitna’s  jewel-ease  aro  your  gains. 

You  look  at  the  jewels  before  you 
With  innocent,  joyous  surprise; 

But  the  jewels  / like  aro  your  own  precious  selves, 

And  like  gems  are  your  merry  blue  eyes. 

But  liark!  I knew  nurse  would  wonder 
What  mischief  you  two  were  about; 

“When  those  children  are  quiet,”  I once  heard  her  say, 
“Borne  mischief  I'm  sure  to  timl  out.” 

Oh,  dear  little  rogues,  scamper  quickly 
Away  from  temptation  ami  fun; 

Leave  the  jewels  and  drawer,  ere  your  lingers 
Bo  guilty  of  harm  yet  undone. 


Here  are  two  Turkish  bayonets  to  sup- 
port the  ciroeters. 

Hero  is  a British  shell  ready  to  burst. 


Hero  is  a grim  fortress  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Bosporus, 

Now*  Imw'  arc  you  going  to  make  Hobart 
Pasha  out  of  all  this  t 


TFIK  INTERRUPTED  RIDE. 


TFIE  STREETS  OF  CANTON. 

THEY  are  very  narrow  and  dirty,  in  the  first  place,  with  an 
average  width  iff  from  throe  to  five  feet.  They  are  pared 
with  long,  narrow  slabs  of  stone.  Their  names  are  often  both 
devotional  and  poetical.  We  saw  Peace  Street,  and  the  street 
of  Benevolence  and  Love.  Another,  by  some  violent  wrench  of 
the  imagination,  was  called  the  street  of  Kefreshitig  Breezes. 
Borne  contented  mind  had  given  a name  to  the  street  of  Early 
Bestowed  Blessings.  The  paternal  sentiment,  so  sacred  to  the 
Chinaman,  found  expression  in  the  street  of  One  Hundred  Grand- 
sons and  street  of  One  Thousand  Grandsons.  There  was  tbs 
street  of  a Thousand  Beatitudes,  which,  let  ns  pray,  were  enjoy- 
ed by  its  fouuder.  There  were  streets  consecrated  to  Everlast- 
ing Love,  to  n Thousandfold  Peace,  to  Ninefold  Bright nesn,  to 
Accumulated  Blessings;  while  a practical  soul,  who  knew  the 
value  of  advertising,  named  his  avenue  the  Market  of  Golden 
Pro  tits. 

Other  street*  are  named  after  trades  and  nvocations.  There 
is  Betelmtt  Street,  where  you  can  buy  the  betel-nut,  of  which 
we  saw  so  much  in  Siam,  and  the  Coeoanut,  and  I)riuk  Tea. 
There  is  where  the  Chinese  hats  are  sold,  and  where  yon  ran 

buy  the  finery'  of  a man- 
darin for  a few  shillings. 
There  is  Eyeglass  Street, 
where  the  compass  is 
sold  ; and  if  you  choose 
to  buy  a compass,  there 
is  no  harm  in  reuirni Wr- 
ing that  we  owe  the  in- 
vention of  that  subtle 
instrument  to  China. 
Another  street  is  given 
to  the  manufacture  of 
bows  and  arrows;  an- 
other to  Prussian  blue; 
a third  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  furs. 

Tbe  shops  have  signs 
in  Chinese  characters, 
gold  letters  on  a red  amt 
black  ground,  which  air 
hnng  in  front,  a foot  or 
two  from  the  wall,  aud 
droop  before  you  as  yea 
pass  under  them. 

One  of  tbe  aunnyauces 
of  tbe  streets  is  tbe  pas- 
sage through  them  of 
mandarins  in  their  pa- 
lanquins, surrounded  by 
guards,  who  strike  the 
fool  - passengers  with 
their  whips  if  they  do 
not  get  ont  of  the  way 
quickly  enough. 
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TI1E  MORAL  PIRATES  EXAMINE  TIIEIR  CRAFT. 


THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W*.  L.  ALDEX. 


Chapter  I. 

“rpHE  truth  is,  John,’’  said 
X Mr.  Wilson  to  his  broth- 
er, “I  am  troubled  about  my 
boy.  Here  it  is  the  first  of 
July,  and  he  can't  go  back  to 
school  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. He  will  be  idle  all 
that  time,  and  I'm  afraid  he’ll 
get  into  mischief.  Now  the 
other  day  I found  him  reading 
a wretched  story  about  pirates. 
Why  should  a son  of  mine  care 
to  read  about  pirates?’* 

“Because  lie's  a boy.  All 
boys  like  piratical  stories.  I 
know,  when  I was  a boy,  I 
thought  that  if  I could  be  ei- 
ther a pirate  or  a stage-driver  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy.  Of 
course  you  don't  want  Harry  to 
read  rubbish ; but  it  doesn't  fol- 
low, because  a lx»y  reads  stories 
about  piracy,  that  he  wants  to 
commit  murder  and  robbery. 
I didn't  want  to  kill  anybody: 
I wanted  to  be  a moral  and 
benevolent  pirate.  But  hero 
comes  Harry  across  the  lawn. 
"What  will  you  give  me  if  I 
will  find  something  for  him  to 
do  this  summer  that  will  mako 
him  forget  all  about  piracy  f” 

“ only  wish  you  w’ould. 
Tell  me  what  your  plan  is.'’ 
“Come  here  a minute.  Har- 
ry,” said  Uncle  John.  “Now 
own  up  : do  you  like  books 
about  pirates  ?” 

“ Well,  yes,  uncle,  I do.” 

“So  did  I when  I was  your 
age.  I thought  it  would  bo  the 
best  fun  in  the  world  to  be  a 
Red  Revenger  of  the  Seas.” 
“Wouldn't  it,  though!"  ex- 
claimed Harry.  “ I don't  mean 
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it  would  lw  fun  to  kill  people,  and  to  steal  watches,  hut  to 
have  a schooner  of  your  own.  and  go  cruising  everywhere, 
and  have  storms  and — and — hurricanes,  you  know.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  you  do  it  this  summer  ?”  asked  Uncle 
John.  “If  you  want  to  cruise  in  a craft  of  your  own, 
you  shall  do  it;  that,  is,  if  your  father  doesn't  object.  A 
schooner  would  be  a little  too  big  for  a boy  of  thirteen,  but 
you  and  two  or  three  other  fellows  might  make  a splendid 
cruise  in  a row-boat.  You  could  have  a mast  and  sail, 
and  you  could  take  provisions  and  things,  and  cruise  from 
Harlem  all  the  way  up  into  the  lakes  in  the  Northern  j 
woods.  It  would  be  all  the  same  as  piracy,  except  that 
you  would  not  be  committing  crimes,  und  making  inno-  j 
cent  people  wretched.” 

“ Uncle  John,  it  would  be  just  gorgeous!  We’d  have 
a gun,  and  a lot  of  fishing-lines,  atid  we  could  live  on  fish  j 
and  hears.  There's  Wars  in  the  woods,  you  know.” 

“You  won’t  find  many  Wars,  I’m  afraid;  but  you 
would  have  to  take  a gun,  and  you  might  possibly  find  a 
wild-cat  or  two.  Who  is  there  that  would  go  with  you  ?”  | 

“Oh,  there’s  Tom  Schuyler,  and  Joe  and  Jim  Sharpe; 
and  there’s  Sam  McGrath — though  he’d  W quarrelling  all 
the  time.  MayW  Charley  Smith’s  father  would  let  him  ■ 
go.  He  is  a first-rate  fellow.  You’d  ought  to  see  him  I 
play  base-ball  once !” 

“Three  boys  besides  yourself  would  W enough.  If  . 
you  have  too  many,  there  will  W too  much  risk  of  quar-  ! 
relling.  There  is  one  thing  you  must  be  sure  of — no  boy 
must  go  who  can’t  swim,” 

“Oh.  all  the  fellows  can  swim,  except  Bill  Town.  He  ) 
was  pretty  near  drowned  last  summer.  He’d  Wen  brag-  j 
ging  about  what  a stunning  swimmer  he  was,  and  the  i 
boys  Wlieved  him;  so  one  day  one  of  the  fellows  shoved  I 
him  off  the  float,  where  we  go  in  swimming  at  our  school,  ! 
and  he  thought  lie  was  dead  for  sure.  The  water  was  | 
only  up  to  his  neck,  but  he  couldn't  swim  a stroke.” 

“ Well,  if  you  can  get  three  good  fellows  to  go  witli  you  \ 
— boys  that  you  know  are  not  young  scamps,  but  are  the 
kind  of  boys  that  your  father  would  W willing  to  have  , 
you  associate  with — I’ll  give  you  a boat  and  a tent,  and  j 
you  shall  have  a Wtter  cruise  than  any  pirate  ever  had; 
for  no  real  pirate  ever  found  any  fun  in  being  a thief  and  | 
a murderer.  You  go  and  see  Tom  and  the  Sharpe  boys,  j 
and  tell  them  about  it.  I'll  see  about  the  boat  as  soon  as  i 
you  have  chosen  your  crew.” 

“ You  are  quite  sure  that  your  plan  is  a good  one  f’  ask-  ! 
cd  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  boy  vanished,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
to  search  for  his  comrades.  “Isn’t  it  very  risky  to  let  the  _ 
boys  go  off  by  themselves  in  a boat  ? Won't  they  get  j 
drowned  ?” 

“ There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  in  boating,”  re-  1 
plunl  Uncle  John ; “but  the  boys  can  swim ; and  they  can  [ 
not  learn  prudence  and  self-reliance  without  running  some  ] 
risks.  Yes.  it  is  u good  plan,  I am  sure.  It  will  give  them 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  will  teach  them  to 
like  manly,  honest  sports.  You  see  that  the  reason  Har-  I 
ry  likes  piratical  stories  is  his  natural  love  of  adveuture.  J 
I venture  to  predict  that  if  their  cruise  turns  out  well,  those  , 
four  boys  will  think  stories  of  pirates  are  stupid  as  well  as 
silly.” 

So  the  matter  was  decided.  Harry  found  that  Tom 
Schuyler  and  the  Sharpe  boys  were  delighted  with  the 
pi '.m.  und  Uncle  John  soon  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  . 
Schuyler  and  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  boys  immediately  began 
to  make  preparations  for  the  cruise;  and  Uncle  John 
bought  a row-boat,  and  employed  a boat-builder  to  make  , 
such  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  fit  it  for  service. 

The  boat  was  what  is  called  a Whitehall  row-boat.  She 
was  seventeen  feet  long,  and  rowed  very  easily,  and  she 
carried  a small  most  with  a spritsail.  By  Uncle  John's 
orders  an  air-tight  box,  made  of  tin,  was  fitted  into  each 
end  of  the  boat,  so  that,  even  if  she  were  to  be  filled  witli 
water,  the  air  in  the  tin  boxes  would  float  her.  She  was  • 


painted  white  outside,  with  a narrow  blue  streak,  and  dark 
brown  inside.  Harry  named  her  the  Whitewing ; and  his 
mother  made  a beautiful  silk  signal  for  her,  which  was  to 
be  carried  at  the  sprit  when  under  sail,  and  on  a small  staff 
at  the  bow  of  the  boat  at  other  times.  For  oars  there  were 
two  paii*s  of  light  seven-foot  sculls,  and  a pair  of  ten-foot 
oars,  each  of  which  was  to  be  pulled  by  a single  boy.  The 
rudder  was  fitted  with  a yoke  and  a pair  of  lines,  and  the 
sail  was  of  new  and  very  light  canvas.  On  one  side  of  the 
boat  was  a little  locker,  made  to  hold  a gun ; and  on  the 
other  side  were  places  for  fishing-rods  and  fishing-tackle. 
When  she  was  brought  around  to  Harlem,  and  Harry  saw 
her  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  turned 
two  or  three  hand-springs,  bringing  up  during  the  last  one 
against  a post— an  exploit  which  nearly  broke  his  shin, 
and  induced  his  uncle  to  remark  that  he  would  never  rise 
to  distinction  os  a Moral  Pirate  unless  he  could  give  up 
turning  hand-springs  while  on  duty. 

ILn*ry  could  row  very  fairly,  for  he  lxdonged  to  a boat 
club  at  school.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a club ; but  then 
the  club  boat  was  not  very  much  of  a boat,  being  a small, 
flat-bottomed  skiff,  which  leaked  so  badly  that  she  could 
not  be  kept  afloat  unless  one  hoy  kept  constantly  at  work 
bailing.  However,  Harry  learned  to  row  in  her,  and  he 
now  found  this  knowledge  very  useful.  He  was  anxious 
to  start  on  the  cruise  immediately,  but  his  uncle  insisted 
that  the  crew  must  first  be  trained.  “I  must  teach  you 
to  sail,  and  you  must  teach  your  crew  to  row,”  said  Uncle 
John.  “The  Department  will  never  consent  to  let  a boat 
go  on  a cruise  unless  her  commander  and  her  crew  know 
their  duty.” 

* ‘ What's  the  Department  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“The  Navy  Department  in  the  United  States  sendee  has 
the  whole  charge  of  the  navy,  and  sends  vessels  where  it 
pleases.  Now  I consider  that  I represent  a Department 
of  Moral  Piracy,  and  I therefore  superintend  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Whitewing.  You  can't  exjx*ct  moral  piracy  to 
flourish  unless  you  respect  the  Department,  and  obey  its 
orders,” 

“All  right,  uncle,”  replied  Harry.  “Of  course  the 
Department  furnishes  stores  and  everything  else  for  a 
cruise,  doesn't  it  ?” 

“ 1 sup|H»se  it  must,”  said  his  uncle,  laughing.  “ I didn't 
think  of  that  when  I proposed  to  become  a Department.'’ 

The  boys  met  every  day  at  Harlem,  and  practiced  row- 
ing. Uncle  John  taught  them  how  to  sail  the  boat,  by 
letting  them  take  her  out  under  sail  when  there  was  very 
little  breeze,  while  he  kept  close  alongside  in  another  boat 
very  much  like  the  Whitewing.  Harry  sat  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  holding  the  yoke  lines.  Tom  Schuyler,  who  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  a boy  of  more  than  usual  pru- 
dence, sat  on  the  nearest  thwart,  and  held  the  sheet,  which 
passed  under  a cleat  without  being  made  fast  to  it,  in  his 
hand.  Next  came  Jim  Sharpe,  whose  business  it  was  to 
unship  the  mast  when  the  captain  should  order  sail  to  lie 
taken  in;  and  on  the  forward  thwart  sat  Joe  Sharpe,  who 
was  not  quite  twelve,  and  who  kept  the  boat-hook  within 
reach,  so  as  to  use  it  on  coming  to  shore.  The  boys  kept 
the  same  positions  when  rowing,  Tom  Schuyler  being  the 
stroke.  Uncle  John  told  them  that  if  every  one  always 
had  the  same  seat,  and  had  a particular  duty  assigned  to 
him,  it  would  prevent  confusion  and  dispute,  and  greatly 
increase  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  crew. 

It  was  not  long  before  Harry  could  sail  the  boat  nicely, 
and  the  others,  by  attending  closely  to  Uucl©  John’s  les- 
sons, learned  almost  as  much  as  their  young  captain.  So 
far  as  boat-sailing  can  be  taught  in  fair  weather,  Harry 
was  carefully'  and  thoroughly'  taught  in  six  or  seven  les- 
sons, and  could  handle  the  Whitewing  beautifully ; but 
the  ability  to  judge  of  the  weather,  to  tell  when  it  is  going 
to  blow,  and  how  the  wind  will  probably  shift,  ean,  of 
course,  be  learned  only  by  actual  experience. 

jtO  UK  CONTIXI'KD.] 
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KENSINGTON  CLOVER. 

BY  MARCIA  D.  BRADBURY. 

Such  a hubbub  in  the  meadow ! 

Such  u rustling  in  the  gran*  ! 

44 1 feel  injure*!,"  sighed  the  iluisy, 

“Things  have  come  t«  such  a pete. 

To  be  worked  in  colored  worsted, 

Ev’ry  shade  and  line  complete, 

Isn't  very  cuiiipliuicut’ry 
To  a stylish  margtwrUe.” 

“One  might  call  it,”  said  the  poppy, 

In  a tone  of  sleepy  fun, 

“Flowers  raised  by  cmrd  culture  — 

Only,  please,  excuse  the  pun.” 

44  Oh,  don't  joke,  on  such  a subject,” 

Said  an  innocent,  rather  low. 

While  from  several  other  quartern 
Came  a disapproving  44  No.” 

"Really,”  laughed  a sweet  red  clover, 

44 1 Hushed  up  quito  nervously 
When  I saw  a head  on  canvas 
So  exceedingly  like  me. 

If  the  honey-bee  bad  been  then*, 

He’d  have  buzzed  about  that  leaf. 

Ah!  I only  wish  he  had  been; 
rT  would  have  served  him  right— the  thief!” 

Suddenly  through  all  this  chatter 
Came  a voice,  like  music's  flow, 

From  a little  yellow  violet 
Crowing  in  the  marsh  below. 

All  the  flowers  nodded  silence 
As  she  said — a little  pause — 

“ What  a foolish  fuss,  my  lield-mates, 

You  have  mude  with  no  real  cause! 

“Are  they  fragrant f Cau  you  smell  them! 

Though  they  are  so  bright  and  fair, 

I)o  the  breezes,  when  they  touch  them, 

Carry  incense  on  the  airf 
When  they  fade,  will  hidden  blossoms 
Take  the  places  of  those  dead! 

Shoot iug  stems  and  growing  leaflets 
Crown  the  drooping  plant  instead?” 

And  the  others,  well  contented, 

When  the  violet’s  song  was  o’er, 

Tossed  their  pretty  heads  and  said  they 
Wouldn’t  worry  any  more. 


A TREE  ALBUM. 

MANY  of  our  boys  and  girls,  we  venture  to  say,  would 
like  to  know  how  to  make  a collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  trees  of  their  own  neighborhood  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  hardly  need  remind  j 
them  that  the  only  way  to  get  a complete  knowledge  and 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  is  to  examine  them  ! 
closely,  and  find  out  all  their  little  peculiarities.  We 
may  take  long  walks  through  the  groves  and  woods,  and 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  there,  and  yet  when  we  get  , 
home  we  may  know  very  little  about  them.  We  might  j 
remember  that  we  had  seen  a great  many  trees,  hut  not 
be  able  to  tell  of  what  kinds  they  were,  how  their  branch- 
es and  leaves  were  shaped,  how  tall  they  were,  or  any- 
thing about  them. 

Now  such  knowledge  is  very  pleasant  to  have,  and  will 
afford  a great  deal  of  purr;  enjoyment.  The  more  we 
know  about  the  beautiful  trees,  the  more  wo  will  value 
them,  and  find  entertainment  in  admiring  them. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  bring  home  from  our  rambles  small  j 
portions  of  them,  so  that  we  can  examine  them  minutely  J 
at  our  leisure.  The  bark,  the  leaves,  and  the  blossoms 
are  the  most  important;  they  are  what  we  look  at  to  rec- 
ognize a tree,  and  we  should  have  specimens  of  each. 
The  first  necessary  step  is  to  find  some  way  of  arranging 
aud  preserving  them.  A good  method  is  to  get  some  ! 


pasteboard  or  stout  paper,  and  cut  it  into  sheets  of  con- 
venient size — say  eight  inches  long  and  five  wide.  Thou 
a box  will  be  needed  to  keep  them  in,  so  that  they  will 
not  get  lost  or  soiled.  Give  one  sheet  to  each  tree,  and 
upon  it  paste  a piece  of  the  bark,  a leaf,  and  a blossom. 

The  bark  should  not  be  taken  from  the  tree  where  it  is 
too  coarse  and  clumsy,  but  where  it  is  nearly  smooth  and 
perfect,  and  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  tree;  nor  should 
too  thin  a piece  be  taken,  as  when  it  gets  dry  it  may 
wrinkle  up  and  crumble  to  pieces.  It  may  be  well  to 
take  off  with  the  bark  a thin  layer  of  the  wood  to  stiffen 
it  and  keep  it  smooth.  A piece  of  bark  about  three  inches 
long  and  two  wide  would  be  of  a good  size. 

The  blossoms  will  have  to  lx*  pressed  and  dried  before 
they  are  attached  to  the  sheet.  Take  care  to  lay  them  so 
as  to  show  the  face  and  the  inside  parts  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  well  in  some  cases  to  press  two  or  more 
blossoms,  laying  them  in  different  ]>ositions,  so  that  every 
part  can  be  seen. 

The  leaves  will  be  easy,  as  they  are  mostly  flat.  If 
they  are  small,  several  may  be  taken,  or  a little  twig. 

If  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  very  different  from  the 
upper,  or  is  remarkable  for  its  hairs,  or  for  any  reason, 
one  leaf  should  lx*  placed  with  the  under  side  upward. 

Care  should  Ik*  taken  to  do  the  pasting  neatly,  so  that  the 
sheet  will  look  pretty,  and  the  parts  can  be  readily  exam- 
ined by  the  eye  alone,  or  with  a magnifying-glass  or  mi- 
croecope,  which  reveals  many  interesting  facts  that  can 
not  be  discovered  by  the  eye  unassisted. 

In  this  way  the  trees  can  be  studied  at  any  time,  even 
in  winter,  when  the  world  outside  is  bare  and  dreary,  and 
the  evenings  are  long,  and  afford  fine  opportunity  for 
such  amusement.  And  what  is  more  important  still,  the 
I sheets  prepared  as  we  have  shown  can  be  sent  through 
' the  mail  to  distant  parts  of  the  land,  where  the  trees  dis- 
played on  them  do  not  grow,  and  are  wholly  unknown. 

Thus  our  young  readers,  scattered  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  elsewhere,  can  supply  each  other 
with  specimens,  so  that  each  may  make  up  a collection 
from  the  trees  growing  over  a very  wide  area. 

Most  trees  arc  very  long  lived,  and  some  are  still  living 
that  are  known  to  be  hundreds  of  years  old.  Certain 
kinds  of  wood,  too,  seem  almost  incapable  of  decay  if  pro- 
tected from  the  weather. 

Probably  the  oldest  timber  in  the  world  which  has  been 
used  by  man  is  that  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  stone- work,  which  is  known 
to  be  at  least  four  thousand  years  old.  This,  the  ouly 
wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  is  in  the 
form  of  ties,  holding  the  end  of  one  stone  to  another. 
When  two  blocks  were  laid  in  place,  an  excavation  about 
an  inch  deep  was  made  in  each  block,  into  which  a tie 
shaped  like  an  hour-glass  was  driven. 

The  ties  appear  to  have  been  of  the  tamarisk  or  shittim 
wood,  of  which  the  ark  was  constructed — a sacred  tree  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  now  very  rarely  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  dovetailed  ties  are  just  as  sound  now  as 
on  the  day  of  their  insertion.  Although  fuel  is  extreme- 
ly scarce  in  the  country,  these  bits  of  wood  are  not  large 
enough  to  make  it  an  object  with  the  Arabs  to  heave  off 
layer  after  layer  to  obtain  them.  Had  they  been  of  bronze, 
half  the  old  temples  would  have  been  destroyed  years  ago. 

If  those  among  our  young  friends  who  are  alive  to  the 
charms  of  nature  will  arrange  some  specimens  of  trees  on 
the  plan  we  have  explained,  and  label  the  sheets  with  the 
common  names  of  the  trees,  and  the  scientific  names  also, 
if  they  can  find  them  out  from  their  parents,  we  will  lx* 
glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  will  publish  their  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  so  that  the}'  can  make  exchanges  with 
each  other. 

Very  little  folks,  who  may  find  it  too  hal’d  to  get  the 
bark  and  the  blossoms,  can  begin  by  making  collections 
simply  of  the  leaves.  Be  careful  to  cut  the  sheets  exactly  f 
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of  the  siie  we  have  mentioned,  so  that  when  luid  toother 
they  will  make  a nice  even  pile  like  a book.  And,  remem- 
ber, don’t  send  them  to  us;  only  write,  and  let  the  Post- 
office  Box  know  when  you  have  them  ready  for  ex- 
change. We  will  publish  the  fact  in  the  Young  People, 
so  that  you  can  send  the  specimens  to  each  other,  and 
make  up  the  collections  among  yourselves. 


[Begun  In  No.  19  of  HAim'i  Yocuo  Pbotlk,  March  9.] 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN;  OR,  A BOY’S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

01  (true  Sion). 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON*. 


Chapter  XIII. 

FRANK  GETS  PROMOTED. 

FRANK  AUSTIN’S  duties  as  supercargo  were  soon 
over,  and  he  decided  to  go  ashore  and  look  about  him. 
The  moment  he 
was  seen  looking 
over  the  side,  a 
clamor  arose 
from  the  Chinese 
boats  around  the 
steamer,  which 
reminded  him  of 
the  chorus  of 
monkeys  and 
parrots  at  Gi- 
braltar. 

“Good  boatee, 
my — no  upset !” 

“Fast  sampan 
— no  can  cateli- 


ee 


“ He  good,  my 
bet  ter  I” 

“Come  see — 
here  allee  best 
sampan !” 

Frank  was  con- 
founded by  the 
uproar,  and  not 
less  so  by  observ- 
ing that  all  the 
boatmen,  and 
boat-women  too 
(for  there  were 
plenty  of  the  lat- 
ter), seemed  to  be 
exactly  alike,  so 
that  if  he  picked 
one,  and  hap]>en- 
ed  to  lose  him, 
it  would  l>e  no 
joke  to  lind  him 
again.  As  he 
stood  hesitating, 
u good  - looking 
Chinese  girl  hail- 
ed him  from  a 
neat  little  boat 
with  a staring  ml  eye  paint 
side  of  its  bow. 

“Hi!  say!  My  nnmee  Whampoa  Sam: 
washee,  keepee  stat»*  loom,  row  l>out.  can 
do  all  for  two  bob  [fifty  cents],  Come 
tly !” 

Such  a list  of  accomplishments  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  Austin  at  once  took  his 
seat  under  the  stern  awning.  The  young 


woman  spread  her  sail,  and  turned  the  boat  shoreward, 
steering  it  with  an  immense  oar. 

Away  they  went,  past  huge  high-pooped  junks  that 
looked  like  monster  rocking-chairs;  past  stately  English 
steamers,  beside  which  the  little  painted  sampans  seemed 
mere  toys;  past  big  clumsy  rice  barges,  and  trim  gigs  pull- 
ed by  sturdy  Western  sailors.  While  threading  her  way- 
through  this  mare  of  shipping  as  dexterously  as  any  sea- 
man. the  girl  found  time  to  answer  Frank’s  eager  ques- 
tions upon  all  that  he  saw,  down  to  the  staring  eyes  on 
the  bow  of  her  boat,  which,  as  she  explained,  were  meant 
to  “help  boatee  see  go  straight,  allee  same  man’s  eye.*’ 
The  mystery  of  her  masculine  name,  which  had  puzzled 
Austin  not  a little,  was  also  cleared  up. 

“ My  Whampoa  Sam  wife;  Sam  up  Canton  side  now- 
can  catchee  more  piocee  dollar  there.  My  row  boatee  till 
come  back.  Work  boatee,  my,  allee  same  man.  Choy! 
you  no  b’lieve  ? Bime-by  pickaninny  Sam  row  boatee  too, 
muchee  ploper.  Look  see !” 

She  pushed  aside  a plank,  and  hauled  out  of  a box  un- 
derneath it  n little  round  faced  “ four-year-old, “ so 
like  a big  doll  that  Frank  almost  took  him  for  one. 
till  lie  saw  the  child  grasp  the  steering  oar  in  his 
little  pudgy  hands,  and  actually  steer  the  boat  to 
shore. 

' * Well,”  thought  our  hero.  ‘ 4 the  Chinese  may  well 
lie  good  boatmen,  if  they  begin  as  early  as  that.” 
But  he  afterward  learned  that  on  the  great  Chinese 
rivers  thousands  of  families  live  altogether  in  boats, 
each  of  which  has  an  allotted  place  of  its  own.  In 
Canton  ulone  these  floating  streets  have  a popula- 
tion of  300,000,  and  it  is  common  to  see  two-year- 
old  children  toddling  about  with 
small  wooden  buoys  on  their 
hacks,  fixed  there  by  their  care- 
ful mothers  in 
case  they  should 
fall  overboard, 
which  they  do, 
on  an  average, 
three  or  four 
times  a day. 

For  several 
hundred  feet 
around  the  great 
stone  quay  ex- 
tended a perfect 
army  of  Chinese 
boats,  clustering 
together  like 
bees ; but  Mrs. 
Sam  soon  made 
her  way  through 
them,  and  Austin 
leaped  ashore. 
He  had  hardly 
done  so  when  a 
crowd  of  stur- 
dy natives  sur- 
rounded him. 
with  ear-piercing 
screams,  asking 
if  he  wished  to 
“ride  in  chair. " 
This  being  a new 
idea,  he  accepted 
at  (nice,  and  pres 
ently  found  him- 
self being  carried 
off  in  a sedau- 
cliair  by  four 
sinewy  fellows. 

A CLIPPER-SHIP  LOADING  WITH  TEA  AT  IIONO-KONG.  wllO  went  at  A 
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Austin ; “ but  if  you  have  anything  for  me  to  do  till  I can 
get  letters  from  home,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it/* 

‘ * All  right,  my  boy.  Just  look  in  hero  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  we’ll  arrange  it.” 

The  next  morning,  sure  enough,  Frank  received  his  ap- 
pointment, and  set  sail  up  the  river  for  Canton  a few  days 
later,  with  a handful  of  the  Arizona's  picked  men  for  liis 
crew,  and  old  Herrick  as  his  second  in  command — the 
latter  remarking,  with  a grin,  that  “’twara't  a bad  start 
for  a youngster  to  begin  his  lirst  v’y’ge  as  coal-heaver,  and 
end  it  as  Cap’n.” 


STREET  OP  STAIRS,  IIONG-KONQ. 


Our  hero’s  farther  adventures  in  China— how  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  his  first  cargo  as  to  be  at  once  intrust- 
ed with  a second— how  ho  received  letters  from  home,  re- 
porting all  well— how  he  studied  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
“ up-country”  trade,  and  the  ways  of  the  Chinese,  finding 
both  very  different  from  what  he  had  imagined— and  how 
he  soon  got  a good  appointment  in  the  office,  which  he 
held  for  several  years— would  make  too  long  a story  to  be 
told  here.  But  he  always  bore  in  mind  the  last  words  of 
old  Herrick,  which  were: 

“Frank,  my  son,  next  time  you  meet  a young  feller 
wantin’  to  run  away  to  sea,  jist  you  tell  him  you've  tried 
it  yourself,  and  ’tain’t  so  nice  as  it  looks.  If  a lad  goes  to 
sea  ’cause  he’s  fit  for  it,  and  ain’t  ’fniid  o’  hard  work,  well 
and  good ; but  if  he  goes  ’cause  he’s  quarrelled  with  his 
bread  and  butter,  all  along  o’  stuffin’  his  head  with  dime 
novels  and  sich  like  rubbish,  I guess  he’ll  end  where  you 
began— in  the  coal-hole.  Now  don’t  you  forget  them 
words  o’  mine.”  And  Frank  never  did. 

TUX  XXD. 


LITTLE  WHAMPOA  STEERS  THE  BOAT  TO  SHORE. 


long  swinging  trot,  like  the  “ palanquin  hamals”  of  British 
India. 

Six  more  runners  were  speedily  added,  for  the  way  now 
led  up  a street  made  entirely  of  stairs,  like  the  “ Hundred- 
and-one  Steps”  at  Constantinople.  Then  out  into  the 
open  country,  and  away  toward  the  summit  of  Victoria 
Peak.  Up,  up,  they  went,  poor  Frank  getting  so  bumped 
about  that  ho  was  sorely  templed  to  get  out  and  walk;  but 
he  reached  the  top  at  last,  and  saw  the  whole  town,  the 
harbor,  and  miles  upon  miles  of  the  inland  country  out- 
spread below  him  like  a map.  The  trip,  when  paid  for, 
proved  wonderfully  cheap,  though  the  reason  given  for 
this  made  Frank  feel  rather  “cheap”  himself: 

14  Large  piecee  man,  two  bob ; small 
piecee  man,  like  you , one  bob.  All  right — 
chin-chin!” 

During  his  rambles  through  the  town 
Austin  saw  many  curious  sights.  He  was 
shown  through  a native  bank,  where  three 
Chinese  “tellers”  were  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  gold,  and  counting  so  rapidly  that 
the  ring  of  the  coins  sounded  like  one  con- 
tinuous chime.  In  another  place  a house 
was  being  built  from  the  roof  doinncard, 
and  he  was  told  that  “rain  come,  walls 
muchee  hurt,  so  put  up  roof  first!” 

Having  now  reached  the  farthest  point 
of  his  voyage,  Frank  began  to  think  about 
getting  home  again,  and  finding  that  all 
who  had  shipped  on  the  Arizona  were  en- 
titled, by  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  to 
a free  passage  in  the  next  homeward-bound 
steamer,  he  went  down  to  the  company's 
office  to  get  his  ticket. 

As  he  passed  the  open  window  a familiar 
voice  from  within  caught  his  ear.  It  was 
that  of  his  Captain,  who  was  having  a talk 
with  the  company’s  agent. 

“ I really  don’t  know  whom  to  send  with 
this  cargo, ’’said  the  agent.  “It  must  go 
in  a day  or  two,  and  none  of  my  clerks 
can  be  si»arod.  Do  you  know  of  anybody, 

Gwy  P 

“Well,  there's  a young  fellow*  who  came 
out  with  me,  that  might  do.  He’s  rather 
young,  certainly,  but  I put  him  in  charge 
at  Singapore,  and  he  did  very  well.  Hello ! 
there  he  is.  Austin!” 

Frank  entered,  cap  in  hand. 

“My  lad,”  said  the  Captain,  “we’re 
sending  a cargo  of  tin  and  opium  to  Can- 
ton, and  you  might  take  it  up,  unless  you'd 
rather  go  home.” 

“I  teas  thinking  of  going,  sir,”  said 
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SETTING  THE  BROOK  TO  WORK. 

BY  WILLIAM  a STODDARD. 

THE  brook  had  never  done  a stroke  of  work  in  its  life. 

So  long,  at  least,  as  Mart  Benson  could  remember,  it 
had  gurgled  across  the  foot  of  his  father's  garden,  tum- 
bling heels  over  head  down  the  little  fall  in  the  middle,  as 
if  it  knew  it  had  got  into  some  place  that  didn't  belong  to 
it,  and  was  in  a desperate  hurry  to  get  out. 

Then  it  made  a dive  under  the  fence,  into  Squire  Spen- 
cer's orchard,  and  then  under  another  fence,  and  through 
a low  stone  archway  ucidss  the  river  road. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  brook,  for  the  river  let  it  right 
in  without  so  much  as  saying,  11  How  do  you  do  ?” 

“It  isn't  more'n  two  feet  across  anywhere,”  said  Mart 
to  himself.  “ It  isn't  so  much  as  that  just  above  the  fall, 
and  it's  a foot  and  a half  below  the  top  of  the  hunk.  I 
could  make  a dam  there,  and  a Hume.” 

Mart  was  a great  whittler. 

Mr.  Jellicombe,  the  carpenter,  used  to  say  of  him  that 
when  he  wasn’t  whittling,  it  was  because  he  had  had  to 
stop  hi  sharpen  his  knife. 

“Well,”  said  Mart,  in  reply  to  that.  “ what's  the  fun  of 
whittling  with  a dull  knife  / If  you  want  a knife  to  cut 
straight  and  smooth,  you've  got  to  have  an  edge  on  it." 

So  there  was  always  a pretty  good  edge  oil  his,  and  it 
was  curious  what  things  he  managed  to  carve  out  with  it. 

He  hud  made  a wooden  chain  out  of  a long  square  stick 
that  Mr.  Jellicombe  brought  to  the  house  to  mend  a door 
frame  with.  He  had  made  kites,  walking-sticks,  bats, 
woollen  spoons  and  forks,  a little  wagon,  and  any  number 
of  other  things,  of  which  about  all  that  could  be  said  was 
that  they  gave  him  plenty  of  good  whittling. 

But  Mart  had  been  to  the  mill  the  day  before,  and  had 
waited  there  two  hours  while  his  father  was  having  a grist 
of  corn  ground.  All  those  two  hours  had  been  spent  by 
Mart  with  a shingle  in  one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  oth- 
er, but  at  the  end  of  them  there  was  hardly  a notch  in  the 
shingle,  and  Mart  shut  up  his  knife,  and  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket. 

He  had  been  watching  the  great  water-wheel  and  the 
ilume  that  brought  the  water  to  it  from  the  pond.  He 
had  studied  the  dam,  too,  and  had  been  thinking  of  the 
brook  in  his  father’s  garden. 

The  more  he  looked  at  it  now,  the  clearer  he  saw  that  it 
was  high  time  for  that  brook  to  bo  doing  something. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  gather  flat  stones  and  pile  them 
in  at  the  narrow  place  at  the  top  of  the  fall.  That  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a foot  high,  to  be  sure,  hut  the  dam  would 
more  than  double  it. 

Then  he  begged  a couple  of  old  raisin  boxes  at  the  store 
where  his  father  traded,  and  when  the  ends  were  knocked 
out  of  them,  and  they  were  firmly  set  in  the  top  of  the 
little  dam,  one  behind  the  other,  they  made  a good  enough 
flume.  The  end  of  the  foremost  one  stuck  out  beyond  the 
stones,  and  the  water  came  pouring  from  it  beautifully. 

It  took  all  the  rest  of  that  day  for  Mart  to  get  the  brook 
jKmned  in  and  compelled  to  run  through  the  raisin  boxes, 
for  he  had  to  keep  on  putting  stones  and  sods  and  dirt  be- 
hind the  dam  to  strengthen  it,  as  the  water  rose  higher 
and  higher.  It  would  not  do  to  make  a pond  of  the  gar- 
den, but  so  long  as  the  brook  did  not  overflow  its  banks 
it  would  do  no  harm.  Sometimes  it  had  run  over  in  the 
spring,  or  after  very  heavy  rain-storms. 

The  next  day  Mart  hardly  went  near  his  new’  dam,  and 
ho  was  a very  serious  and  busy  hoy  indeed,  considering 
that  he  was  only  thirteen. 

A piece  of  wood  had  to  be  found  first  two  and  a half 
inches  square,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  long.  It  took 
a great  deal  of  w’ork  to  shave  down  the  four  corners  of  that 
piece  of  wood  till  it  had  eight  smooth  sides  all  just  alike. 
Then  Mart  was  compelled  to  go  over  to  Jellicombe’s  car- 
penter shop  and  put  his  piece  of  wood  in  a vise,  so  it  would 


be  held  steady,  while  he  took  a saw  and  sawed  a long 
groove,  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  middle  of 
each  one  of  those,  eight  faces.  Jellicombe  told  him  he 
had  done  that  job  very  well. 

“Looks  like  a hub  for  something.  Going  to  make  a 
wheel  this  time  ?” 

“I’ll  show  you.  May  I take  your  inch  auger  and  bore 
a hole  in  each  end  t” 

“ Go  ahead.  If  you  ain't  kerful,  you'll  split  yer  timber.'* 

Mart  was  careful  then,  hut  he  hail  trouble  before  him. 
He  had  picked  out  a number  of  very  straight  shingles, 
and  he  was  whittling  away  on  these  now  as  if  he  was 
being  paid  for  it.  He  cut  them  down  to  six  inches  long, 
and  shaved  them  at  the  sides,  so  that  two  pieces  laid  to- 
gether were  just  a foot  wide.  With  a little  more  whit- 
tling after  that  he  fitted  them  all,  one  by  one,  into  the 
eight  grooves  in  his  “hub,’1  and  his  “water-wheel”  was 
done.  A proud  boy  was  Mart,  but  he  ought  to  have  kept 
on  being  “careful.” 

“Look  out!”  said  Mr.  Jellicombe,  as  Mart  rapped  hard 
on  one  of  the  shingle  pieces,  to  drive  it  in  more  firmly; 
but  it  was  too  late. 

“Crack!”  the  hub  was  split  from  end  to  end. 

“Got  to  go  to  work  and  make  a new  one,”  said  Mart, 
ruefully. 

“Guess  I wouldn't.  Just  take  u couple  of  two -inch 
screws,  and  screw’  that  together  again.  It  '11  be  strouger'n 
it  w’as  before.  ” 

That  was  a capital  idea,  and  it  only  took  a few  minutes 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

“Make  your  end  pins  of  hard  wood,"  said  Mr.  Jelli- 
combe ; “ and  shave  ’em  smooth.  Then  they'll  run  easy.” 

That  was  easy  enough,  but  one  of  those  “end  pins”  was 
made  of  an  old  broom  handle,  and  was  more  than  a foot 
long. 

“I  see  what  you’re  up  to,"  said  the  carpenter,  with  a 
grin.  “You've  mode  a right  dow’n  good  job  of  it,  too. 
Grease  your  journals  before  you  let  ’em  get  wet.  ” 

Mart's  “ journals”  for  his  end  pins  to  run  in  were  two 
holes  lie  bored  in  a couple  of  hoards.  When  these  were 
stuck  up  on  each  side  of  the  lower  end  of  his  flume,  ami 
the  water- wheel  was  set  in  its  place,  Mart  took  otf  his  hat 
and  shouted, 

“ Hurrah ! the  brook’s  at  work  I” 

So  it  was,  for  it  was  rushing  fiercely  through  the  two 
old  raisin  boxes,  and  dow’n  upon  the  wide  “ paddles”  of 
Mart's  wheel,  and  this  was  spinning  arouud  at  a tremendous 
rate. 

“ You’ve  done  it  l” 

“ Is  that  you,  Mr.  Jellicombe  { I didn't  know  you'd 
come.” 

“ You've  done  it.  Now  what  t” 

“Why,  I'm  going  to  put  another  wheel  on  this  long 
end  pin,  and  set  another  one  above  it,  and  put  a strap  over 
both  of  them.” 

4 4 Oh,  that's  it.  Going  to  make  a pulley  and  band.  All 
right.  It  'll  run.  There’s  plenty  of  water-power.  Bu; 
what  then  ? Going  to  build  a mill  ? 

“Guess  not.  All  I care  for  is,  I've  set  the  brook  to 
work." 

“ Why  don't  you  make  it  do  something,  then,  now 
you’ve  found  out  how  ?" 

“ Don't  know  of  anything  small  enough  for  a brook  like 
that.” 

“ I'll  tell  you,  then.  There's  your  mother's  big  chum, 
that  goes  with  a crank.  You  whittle  out  a wheel  twice  as 
large  as  that,  and  set  it  a little  stronger,  and  raise  your 
dam  a few’  inches,  and  you  can  run  that  churn.” 

44  Hurrah ! I’ll  do  it!” 

There  was  a good  deal  of  busy  whittling  before  Mart  fin- 
ished that  second  job,  but  before  two  weeks  were  over  there 
was  butter  on  Mrs.  Benson's  dinner  table  which  had  actual- 
ly’ been  churned  by  the  brook  at  tlic  bottom  of  the  garden. 
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HOW  THE  SECRET  WAS  STOLEN. 

BENJAMIN  HUNTSMAN,  a native  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  was  the  inventor  of  cast  steel.  The  discov- 
ery was  kept  a great  secret,  and  as  the  success  it  obtained 
was  very  great,  many  efforts  were  made  to  find  out  how  it 
was  prepared. 

One  cold  winter's  night,  while  the  snow  was  falling  in 
heavy  flakes,  and  Huntsman's  manufactory  threw  its  red 
glare  of  light  over  the  neighborhood,  a person  of  the  most 
abject  appearance  presented  himself  at  the  entrance,  pray- 
ing for  permission  to  share  the  warmth  and  shelter  which 
it  afforded.  The  humane  workmen  found  the  appeal  ir- 
resistible, and  the  apparent  beggar  was  permitted  to  take 
up  his  quarters  in  a warm  corner  of  the  building. 

A careful  scrutiny  would  have  discovered  little  real  sleep 
in  the  drowsiness  that  seemed  to  overtake  the  stranger; 
for  he  eagerly  watched  every  movement  of  the  workmen 
while  they  went  through  the  operations  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered process. 

He  observed,  first  of  all,  that  bars  of  blistered  steel  were 
broken  into  small  pieces,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
placed  in  crucibles  of  fire-clay.  When  nearly  full,  a little 
green  glass,  broken  into  small  fragments,  was  spread  over 
the  top,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a closely  fitting  cov- 
er. The  crucibles  were  then  placed  in  a furnace,  and  aft- 
er a lapse  of  from  three  to  four  hours,  during  which  the 
crucibles  were  examined  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the 
metal  was  thoroughly  melted,  the  workmen  lifted  the  cru- 
cible from  its  place  on  the  furnace  by  means  of  tongs,  and 
its  molten  contents,  blazing,  sparkling,  and  spurting,  were 
poured  into  a mould  of  cast  iron.  When  cool,  the  mould 
was  unscrewed,  and  a bar  of  cast  steel  was  presented. 

The  uninvited  spectator  of  these  operations  effected  his 
escape  without  detection,  and  before  many  months  had 
passed  the  Huntsman  manufactory  was  not  the  only  one 
where  cast  steel  was  produced. 

A JOLLY  DAY  IN  THE  PARK. 

BY  F.  E.  FRYATT. 

**  TTTP.  hip,  hurrah  ! to-morrow's  my  birthday.  Miss 
XX  Eleanor,”  shouted  Harry  Lewis,  bursting  into  my 
garden  like  a young  hurricane.  “ Cousin  Jack's  coming 
over  from  New  York,  Nell's  got  a holiday,  and  father  says 
if  you'll  decide  and  go  with  us,  we  may  have  a jollification 
somewhere.” 

“How  delightful!  Of  course  I’ll  go,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Suppose  we  choose  Prospect  Park  ?” 

“Capital!  Miss  Eleanor,  good-by ; excuse  haste.  I'm 
off  to  tell  Nell,  and  hurry  mother  with  the  birthday  cake 
and  the  fixin’s.” 

Old  Prob  predicted  fair  weather,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  for  the  sun  shone  in  the  bluest  of  skies,  and  the 
morning  was  fresh  and  breezy,  when  Nell  and  I stepped 
into  an  open  car,  followed  by  Harry.  Jack,  and  the  family 
lunch  basket. 

Every  one  looked  happy,  and  even  the  car  horses  trotted 
briskly  along  the  broad  avenue  to  the  Plaza  as  if  they 
knew*  we  were  anxious  to  be  there. 

Arrived  at  the  Park,  the  two  boys  put  their  wise  heads 
together,  and  gallantly  agreed  that  I should  be  captain  of 
the  party,  a decision  they  shortly  after  announced  in  an 
important  manner. 

“Follow  your  leader,  then,’’  said  I,  helping  Nell  into 
one  of  the  large  phaetons  standing  near  the  entrance. 

“ All  right,”  responded  Harry,  as  the  whip  cracked,  and 
away  dashed  the  horses  in  fine  style. 

Now  we  swept  past  velvety  fields  and  wood -crowned 
hills  ; now  we  rolled  softly  under  arches  of  tremulous 
green ; then  through  miniature  valleys  between  blossoming 
heights;  now  through  shadowy  forests,  and  away  again 
beside  open  meadows. 


“ How  lovely !”  cried  Nell,  rapturously,  as  one  moment 
we  caught  the  glitter  of  a distant  lake,  the  next  the  twin- 
kle of  a reedy  pool  overhung  with  hazel  and  alder  bushes. 

Even  the  boys  were  stirred  to  delight,  when,  crossing  a 
rustic  bridge,  they  could  look  down  and  see  a dashing  cas- 
cade tumble  and  foam  over  mossy  precipices,  till  it  reached 
a stony  basin  below,  where  it  lay  golden  and  clear  as  a 
topaz. 

On  and  on  wc  sped,  past  new  wonders  of  blossoming 
groves  and  ferny  hollows,  to  the  end  of  our  ride. 

Which  way  to  turn,  after  we  left  our  basket  at  the  Lodge, 
we  knew  not.  Labyrinthine  walks  met  us  in  every  direc- 
tion, leading  to  bowers  and  dells  and  wildernesses  inuu- 
j merable. 

“Let  us  take  the  nearest.”  said  I;  and  away  we  went, 
tripping  it  gayly,  till  the  path  ended  unexpectedly  at  the 
loveliest  bower  imaginable,  all  hidden  with  clambering 
vines  and  shrubbery,  from  which  peeped  out  a thatched 
roof,  with  two  odd  little  peaks,  surrounded  by  bird  houses. 

Past  its  pretty  arches,  as  we  sat  on  the  rustic  seats,  we 
could  look  upon  acres  of  velvety  meadow,  dotted  with  wild 
flowers,  and  gay  with  groups  of  pleasure-seekers. 

Near  by,  Mudam  Nurse  trundled  Miss  Baby;  yonder,  a 
company  of  girls  played  at  “bean  bags'';  further  on,  the 
croquet-players  were  busy  with  mallets  and  balls;  while 
passing  to  and  fro  were  troops  of  school -children  making 
the  most  of  their  weekly  holiday. 

“ Listen !”  cried  Nell,  suddenly,  as  sounds  of  music  were 
borne  to  us  on  the  breeze. 

“It’s  ‘Nancy  Lee’;  go  for  it!”  shouted  Harry,  leaping 
over  the  railing,  and  darting  across  the  meadow. 

“ Come  on ; follow  the  sound,  girls,”  cried  Jack,  bound- 
ing after  him. 

Nell  and  I take  the  path  sedately,  “hastening  slowly,” 
for  we  can  not  help  stopping  to  listen  to  the  soft  twitter 
of  the  birds,  to  admire  the  golden  laburnums;  we  even 
wait  to  let  a sparrow  hop  leisurely  down  the  walk  before  us. 

We  have  had  time  to  spare,  for  when  we  arrive  in  sight 
of  the  “merry-go-round”  in  its  pretty  pavilion,  the  mu- 
sical history  of  Nancy  Lee  is  still  being  repeated. 

But  a pretty  vision  greets  us.  Whirl,  whirl,  whirl, 
flies  a magic  ring  of  boys  and  girls,  with  their  fluttering 
ribbons,  bright  eyes,  and  tossing  curls. 

Click,  click,  clash  a score  of  shining  blades,  as  the  eager 
riders,  with  parted  lips,  lean  forward  and  try  to  pick  off 
the  rings  from  a projecting  bar. 

Now  the  music  begins  to  die  away;  the  circle  moves 
slower,  and  slower,  and  slower. 

“ Count  your  rings!”  shouts  the  man  in  charge.  44 The 
biggest  number  wins  the  free  ride.” 

“Sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty,”  calls  out  Harry,  triumph- 
antly, adding,  as  he  spies  Nellie,  “ There’s  my  sister;  give 
her  a ride.” 

Nothing  loath,  Nell  is  strapped  on  a gray  pony,  and 
waits  impatiently  for  the  music.  The  seats  fill,  the  organ 
sounds  forth,  “I’m  called  Little  Buttercup,”  and  away 
they  float  as  light  as  feathers. 

“It  is  well  they’re  so  merry,”  groans  the  poor  horse 
beneath  them  in  the  cellar,  as  he  treads  his  weary  beat; 
“they’d  find  it  a Rad-go-round  if  we  changed  places.” 

The  noon  hour  strikes;  the  merry-go-round  man  is  mor- 
tal, and  wants  his  dinner,  which  reminds  us  that  it  is  time 
to  send  for  the  lunch  basket. 

Choosing  a lovely  spot  under  a spreading  elm  in  the 
meadow,  we  lay  the  cloth,  set  out  our  luncheon,  brew  a 
pitcher  of  fine  lemonade,  and  sit  down,  the  merriest  of 
merry  parties. 

In  the  midst  of  our  entertainment  four  uninvited  but 
welcome  visitors  make  their  appearance.  Guess  who  they 
are. 

A toad  came  first,  and  sat  blinking  at  us  with  the 
funniest  airs  imaginable.  Then  a robin -redbreast  and 
two  sparrows  edged  their  way  up  to  our  table  with  great 
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caution,  winked  at  us  with  bright  eyes,  concluded  we 
were  trustworthy,  and  ventured  to  peck  at  the  crumbs 
we  scattered  for  them. 

Gathering  up  the  remnants  of  our  feast,  we  wended 
our  way  to  a pretty  summer-house  overlooking  a small 
lake,  in  which  sported  a multitude  of  gold-fish,  a pair  of 
swans,  some  geese,  and  a bevy  of  ducks  with  lovely  rings 
of  red,  purple,  and  gold-green  feathers  about  their  necks. 

Here  Nell  and  the  boys  found  fine  sport  throwing 
crackers  into  the  water,  and  watching  the  ducks  and 
fishes  rush  for  them,  but  came  away  in  high  disgust  be- 
cause one  old  drake  gave  the  ducks  and  fishes  hardly  any 
chance  at  all,  but  darted  and  dived  and  bobbed  about  so 
fast  that  he  grabbed  a dozen  pieces  to  their  one. 

“Good-bv,  old  greedy;  hope  you'll  never  come  up 
again!"  cried  Jack,  moving  away,  as  the  nimble  fellow 
dove  head-first  till  nothing  but  his  funny  tail  flirted  above 
the  water. 

A peep  at.  the  deer,  pony-rides  for  the  boys,  and  a drive 
in  the  goat -carriage  for  Nell,  varied  our  ramble  to  the 
Aerial  Skating  Rink,  which  we  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Park. 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  elevated  square  of  asphalt 
pavement,  with  its  gay  cavalcade  of  skaters  flitting  to  and 
fro  inside  the  railings,  the  boys  hurrahed  with  delight. 

“It's  perfectly  glorious;  let’s  try  it.'1  shouted  Harry, 
bounding  down  the  hill-side,  followed  closely  by  Jack. 


“ I could  do  that  too,”  said  Nell,  imitating 
the  movements  of  the  skaters. 

“You  shall  try,”  replied  I;  and  a minute 
later  we  were  inside  the  square,  bargaining  fora 
lesson  on  the  odd  three-wheeled  triangular  ar- 
rangement, with  its  horse's  head  and  handled 
reins. 

“ Plant  your  feet  firmly  on  this  brace,”  said  the 
instructor,  showing  Nell  the  iron  bar;  “hold 
the  reins  well  in  hand,  bend  your  right  knee, 
and  strike  out  with  your  foot  as  if  skating;  now 
your  left ; ami  away  you  go.” 

Sure  enough,  off  shot  Nell,  managing  to  keep 
up  a tolerable  speed,  then  slacking,  then  increas- 
ing, then  coming  to  a dead  halt,  as  Jack,  shout- 
ing, “Clear  the  track!”  bore  down  on  her  car, 
almost  upselling  it. 

“ A miss  is  as  good  as  a mile,”  screams  Har- 
ry, flying  by  on  the  other  side,  with  flushed 
checks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

“Strike  out,  little  girl!”  cries  a lad,  giving 
Nell’s  car  a push,  and  sending 
her  speeding  along.  In  and  out, 
around  and  about,  they  fly.  like 
mimic  charioteers,  until,  fairly 
exhausted,  they  are  willing  to 
stop,  and  go  over  to  the  Rotary 
Yacht,  whose  snow-white  wings 
are  visible  from  the  hill-top. 

A pleasant  walk  across  the 
sloping  meadow  and  along  by 
the  side  of  a small  lake  brings 
us  to  this  novel  boat,  which  is 
merely  a great  hollow  ring  of 
seats,  with  oars  and  rowlocks 
for  calm,  and  sails  for  breezy, 
weather. 

We>stop  in  and  sit  down ; the 
wind,  coming  in  soft  puffs  from 
the  south,  sends  us  floating 
around  and  around  with  a 
dreamy,  restful  motion  that  our 
tired  little  charioteers  thorough- 
ly appreciate  as  they  lean  back 
and  trail  their  hands  idly 
through  the  cool  water. 

“ Come,  come,”  said  I at  last,  “ wake  up  for  our  row  on 
the  lake,  sleepers,  and  then  heiglio  for  home  and  supper!" 

“ I was  only  fooling,  Miss  Eleanor;  I’m  fresh  as  a lark." 
cried  Harry,  leaping  nimbly  out  on  the  platform. 

“So  am  I,”  said  Jack,  lending  a hand  to  Nellie. 

“ The  Rotary  Yacht  will  do  for  n rest,  hut  this  is  what  1 
call  life,”  exclaimed  Harry,  as  later  he  and  Jack,  with  eveu 
sweep  of  the  oars,  sent  our  pretty  boat  skimming  over  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Now  we  sped  around  curving  shores,  and  past  grassy 
capes;  now  wo  skirted  fairy  islands  and  reedy  shallows; 
then  under  hollow  bridges,  that  gave  hack  jolly  echoes  to 
Nell’s  laughter  and  the  dip  of  the  oars. 

“ Quick,  quick — quick,  quick,”  screamed  a bevy  of  ducks, 
hurrying  to  shore,  as  we  rounded  a woody  bend  in  the 
lake,  and  came  upon  them  with  a rush  that  sent  the  wa- 
ter in  diamond  showers  over  their  backs. 

“ Tirra-la,  tirra-la,”  whistled  a wood-thrush  in  the  grove; 
“tirra-la.  tirra-la,”  answered  another. 

“Ah!  that’s  a warning,  children;  he  sings  at  sunset. 
See  the  light  shooting  gold  green  through  the  trees;  tliat 
means  that  our  happy  day  is  over.  And  there's  another 
sign ; look  over  your  right  shoulder — the  new  moon.” 
“Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  good-night  to  you,” hooted  an  owl, 
as  we  turned  our  boat  homeward. 

“Don't  be  alarmed;  we  are  going,” sighed  Harry,  half 
sad  that  the  jolly  day  at  Prospect  Park  was  ended. 
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A BATTLE  ON  THE  BUFFALO  RANGE. 

BETWEEN  the  half-breeds  who  form  a large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  settlements  of  the  Northwest, 
along  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Sioux,  exists  a bitter  enmity.  Peaeo  is  seldom  declared 
between  them,  and  when  parties  of  Sioux  and  half-breeds 
meet,  bloody  battles  are  the  result. 

Although  the  half-breeds  are  more  civilized  than  the 
Indians,  and  live  in  villages,  generally  near  the  forts  or 
trading  posts,  they  depend  largely  upon  buffalo-meat  for 
their  winter  food,  and  upon  buffalo-robes,  for  which  the 
traders  give  them  guns,  powder,  shot,  blankets,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  their  life.  To 
obtain  this  meat  and  these  robes  they  organize  grand  buf- 
falo hunts  ever}'  summer  and  fall,  each  of  which  lasts  for 
several  months,  and  in  which  hundreds  of  men  engage. 
The  hunters  travel  from  their  homes  to  the  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds  on  horseback ; but  they  take  with  them  long 
trains  of  very  curious-looking  ox-carts,  in  which  the  wo- 
men and  children,  who  go  with  their  hushundM  and  fathers 
on  these  long  trips,  ride,  and  in  which  the  buffalo-meat 
and  hides  are  carried  home. 

The  ox-carts,  or  “Pembina  buggies,”  as  they  are  often 
called,  are  very  strong  and  clumsy,  and  arc  made  entirely 
of  wood,  generally  by  their  owners.  The  wooden  wheels, 
turning  on  the  ungreased  wooden  axles,  make  the  most 
horrible  creaking  and  groaning;  and  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  several  hundred  or  a thousand  of  these  carts  are  in 
one  train,  the  noise  they  make  can  be  heard  for  miles. 

Each  cart  is  drawn  by  a single  ox,  attached  to  the  rude 
shafts  by  a simple  and  home-made  harness  of  rawhide, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  |>atient  beast  draws  a load  of  a 
thousand  ]>ounds  for  hundreds  of  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a day. 


As  they  approach  the  buffalo  range,  where  they  expect 
to  tind  their  game,  the  hunters  know  that  at  any  moment 
they  may  run  across  hunting  parties  of  the  Sioux,  and  for 
them  they  keep  a sharp  look-out  night  and  day. 

Some  years  ago  a brave  hunter  by  the  name  of  Jean 
Bedell,  whoso  home  was  in  Pembina,  joined  one  of  these 
great  hunting  parties,  hiking  with  him  his  wife  and  their 
little  child,  a baby  of  but  a few  months  old.  The  party  to 
which  Jean  belonged  was  so  large  that  they  had  but  little 
fear  of  Indians,  and  did  not  guard  against  being  surprised 
by  them  as  carefully  as  usual. 

One  morning  as  the  brigade  broke  camp,  and  the  long 
line  of  carts  moved  slowly  away  toward  Devil's  Lake, 
which  could  be  seen  gleaming  in  the  distance,  and  near 
which  the  hunters  felt  sure  they  would  tind  buffalo,  Jean 
Bedell  found  that  a jiortion  of  his  harness  had  given  out, 
and  he  must  stay  liehind  and  mend  it.  lie  had  just  fin- 
ished his  task,  and  started  on  after  the  carts,  the  groaning 
and  screeching  of  which  could  still  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, when  other  and  more  terrible  sounds,  borne  clearly 
to  his  ear,  caused  him  to  come  to  a sudden  halt. 

The  sounds  that  so  startled  him  were  quick  shots,  al- 
most as  steady  as  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  terrible 
yell  with  which  the  Sioux  charges  upon  his  enemy.  Far 
down  the  valley  the  hunter  could  see  sharp  flushes  of  fire 
pierce  the  cloud  of  dust  that  hung  over  the  train  of  ox- 
carts. and  the  dark  mass  of  Sioux  warriors  charging  down 
the  hill-side,  lashing  their  ponies,  firing  and  yelling  as 
. they  went. 

Alone,  and  cut  off  from  his  companions,  with  his  wife 
and  baby  to  protect.  Jean  Bedell  had  nothing  to  do  hut  lie 
down,  with  his  trusty  rifle  in  hand,  powder  and  bullets  by 
his  side,  and  wait,  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible  if  worst  came  to  worst. 

For  hours  the  hunter  watched  the  fight,  while  his  w ife 
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crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  with  her  baby  in  her  j 
arms.  He  could  see  that  the  carts  had  been  formed  in  a i 
semicircle,  and  from  behind  them  his  comrades  withstood 
charge  after  charge  of  the  Indians,  who  would  dash  up  to 
the  barrier  of  heavy  carts,  pour  in  a volley,  and  sweep  j 
away  beyond  rifle  range,  until  their  own  guns  were  re-  j 
loaded. 

At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  came  to  an  end. 
The  Indians,  finding  it  impossible  to  drive  the  hunters  from  ' 
behind  their  barrier,  suddenly  withdrew,  and  taking  their 
dead  with  them,  disappeared  over  the  hill  down  which  j 
they  had  dashed  in  the  morning.  They  might  make  an- 
other attack,  but  for  the  present  all  was  safe,  and  Jean 
Bedell  might  rejoin  his  friends.  When  he  reached  them, 
he  found  that  though  they  were  rejoiced  to  have  driven 
otF  the  hated  Sioux,  their  joy  was  mingled  with  much  sor- 
row, for  there  were  many  dead  to  be  buried,  and  many 
wounded  to  be  cared  for.  Among  the  dead  were  several 
of  the  little  children,  to  whom  stray  bullets  had  found 
their  way;  and  when  Jean  Bedell  and  his  wife  saw  the 
poor  little  bodies,  they  were  very  thankful  that,  on  ac- 
count of  a broken  harness,  their  own  darling  baby  had 
been  kept  at  a safe  distance  from  the  terrible  battle. 

[Begun  In  IlAsm's  You  no  Pkopls  No.  14,  April  11] 

THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  VIII. 

1HAVE  said  that  the  work  which  President  Washington 
had  to  do  was  quite  new  to  the  country.  The  people 
had  been  used  to  having  all  their  affairs  attended  to  in 
their  own  States.  None  of  the  States  was  very  large. 
Some  of  them  were  very  small,  compared  with  what  the  | 
States  are  now,  so  that  the  public  men  in  each  were 
known  by  a greater  part  of  the  people  than  they  now 
are.  Then  distance  seemed  greater  than  it  does  now.  It 
took  nearly  as  long  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  os  it 
now  does  to  go  from  Boston  to  California;  there  was  no  i 
telegraph  any  more  than  there  were  railways  and  steam-  | 
boats,  and  news  travelled  as  slowly  as  men  did  them- 
selves. You  can  see  that  it  was  harder  for  people  in 
Georgia  or  New  Hampshire  to  know  what  was  going  on 
in  New  York  than  it  is  now  for  people  in  Oregon  or  Flor-  I 
ida  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  Washington.  Where 
there  is  ignorance  there  is  always  more  distrust  and 
doubt.  Men  found  it  not  easy  to  give  up  public  business  j 
to  a Congress,  far  away,  that  they  did  not  know  much 
about.  Washington  set  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  try 
and  have  things  done  so  carefully,  so  honestly,  and  so 
wisely,  that  the  people  would  learn  to  trust  the  national 
government,  and  live  happily  under  it. 

The  national  government  had  been  meant  especially  to 
do  three  things:  First,  to  raise  money  and  pay  the  debts  of 
all  the  States;  second,  to  see  that  the  country  was  rightly 
dealt  with  by  other  countries,  and  that  other  countries  j 
were  justly  treated  by  our  own ; and  third,  in  a general  j 
way  to  do  for  the  common  good  what  no  one  State  could  ( 
do  by  itself. 

The  government  has  now  for  nearly  a hundred  years  ! 
done  this  work  very  well,  and  that  fact  is  largely  due  to 
the  way  George  Washington  began  it.  He  was  President 
for  eight  years. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  all  the  things  he  did  in  that 
time  which  have  had  a good  effect  ever  since,  but  it  will  ■ 
be  well  to  remember  a few  of  the  principal  ones.  He  al- 
ways insisted  on  the  full  and  honest  payment  of  the  pub-  j 
lie  debt,  that  is,  of  money  borrowed  by  the  government  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  so  forth.  Ho  believed  that  a nation 
must  keep  its  word  as  much  as  a man  must,  if  it  expects  i 
other  people  to  deal  fairly  with  it. 

In  order  that  the  government  might  pay  its  debts,  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  get  money  from  the  people  by  tax- 


es, and  President  Washington  showed  very  early  that  no 
man  or  set  of  men  were  to  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  these  taxes,  as  fixed  by  law. 

The  people  chose  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  decided 
how  the  taxes  should  be  paid.  When  that  was  done,  there 
must  be  no  further  dispute  about  paying.  If  the  people 
did  not  like  the  laws  Congress  made,  they  could  elect  men 
to  Congress  who  would  change  the  laws,  but  until  the 
laws  were  changed  in  this  way,  they  must  be  obeyed. 

A large  number  of  persons  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
refused  to  pay  a tax  ordered  by  Congress,  called  an  ex- 
cise tax,  which  was  a certain  sum  on  every  barrel  of  whis- 
key made  in  the  country.  When  Washington  learned  of 
this,  he  sent  word  to  these  people  that  if  they  did  not  obey 
the  laws,  he  should  have  to  compel  them  to;  and  as  they 
took  no  notice  of  this  warning,  he  got  together  an  army 
of  16,000  men,  and  sent  it  into  the  State.  This  soon  settled 
the  trouble,  and  there  has  never  been  any  attempt,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  resist  a tax  law  in  the  United  States  since 
then. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Washington  knew  better  than  to  do 
such  a thing  by  halves.  He  sent  so  large  an  army  that  to 
fight  against  it  was  hopeless,  and  so  there  was  no  fighting. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if  this  wise  ex- 
ample had  always  been  followed. 

[to  rk  CONTIXl'SD.] 

THE  CHILD  SINGER. 

BY  LAURA  F1TCIL 

IN  a narrow  dirty  street  in  the  most  miserable  part  of 
the  great  city  of  London,  a group  of  children  were  play- 
ing beside  the  gutter.  They  were  all  dirty  and  ragged, 
and  the  faces  of  many  were  old  and  worldly-wise.  One 
little  girl,  however,  though  her  dress  was  os  torn  and  soil- 
ed as  that  of  any  of  the  other  dwellers  in  the  filthy  street, 
had  a pretty  childish  face.  She  was  a bright-looking  lit- 
tle one,  with  matted  brown  hair  hanging  in  tangled  curls 
that  had  never  known  a brush,  and  a pair  of  sweet  dark 
eyes  looking  out  trustfully  into  the  uninviting  world 
around  her.  She  stood  a little  apart  from  the  others, 
leaning  against  the  doorway  of  a rickety  tenement-house, 
humming  softly  to  herself. 

A rough-looking  boy  in  the  group  by  the  gutter,  hearing 
her  low  tones,  called  out,  “ Louder,  Nell ; sing  some- 
thing.” 

The  child  obeyed ; with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  speck  of  blue  sky  to  be  seen  between  the 
roofs  of  the  tall,  smoky  houses,  she  burst  into  a song. 
No  wonder  that  the  other  children  stopped  their  noisy 
play,  and  listened.  It  was  not  their  ignorance  of  music 
that  made  the  singing  seem  beautiful  to  those  little  street 
vagabonds.  There  was  in  the  clear  voice  of  the  child 
singer  a strange,  wistful  tone,  of  which  she  herself  was 
unconscious,  but  which  held  the  listener  spell-bound. 

Nell  had  been  born  and  bred  in  those  low  surround- 
ings. She  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a church,  or  heard 
other  music  than  the  whining  tones  of  a street  organ,  yet 
there  was  in  her  the  very  soul  of  music.  She  lived  in  a 
wretched  garret,  with  a dirty,  slouchy  woman  whom  she 
called  aunt,  and  loved  as  only  a child  or  a woman  can 
love  one  from  whom  she  receives  no  sign  of  affection. 
Miserable  as  such  a life  was,  it  might  have  been  worse. 

One  day  Nell’s  aunt  was  brought  home  on  a shutter ; 
she  had  been  run  over  by  a carriage,  and  instantly  killed. 

Now  Nell  was  indeed  destitute;  no  money,  and  no 
friends  but  her  rough  neighbors.  But  these,  though 
rough,  were  not  hard-hearted  ; they  would  have  given  her 
money,  but  they  had  none  themselves,  except  what  they 
earned  or  stole  each  day.  So  they  told  her,  if  she  wanted 
her  aunt  buried  properly,  she  must  go  out  at  night  and 
sing,  in  which  way  she  would  very  likely  earn  enough,  as 
people  would  pity  so  young  a child. 
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So  that  night  poor  little  Nell  set  out  on  her  work  of 
love.  She  walked  till  she  reached  the  broad  streets  and 
handsome  houses  that  form  the  London  which  the  world 
knows.  Here  she  sang.  In  the  clear  silent  night  the 
childish  voice  rang  out,  and  the  hour  and  the  stillness 
made  its  wistful  tones  sound  wild  and  weird.  Up  one 
street  and  down  another  the  little  figure  went  singing, 
while  its  heart  seemed  breaking.  A strange  excitement 
bore  her  up,  and  she  felt  no  fatigue. 

Her  j»athetic  appeal  was  not  in  vain ; it  seemed  to  touch 
the  hearts,  and,  what  is  more  ditlicult,  the  pockets,  of  all 
who  heard  her.  When  midnight  came,  she  thought  of 
stopping  only  because  most  of  the  houses  had  closed  for 
the  night,  and  there  was  little  more  to  be  obtained.  So 
she  took  her  lost  stand  in  front  of  a fine  old  house  in  Ken< 
sington  Square,  in  whose  windows  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing. It  was  the  home  of  Barecli,  the  great  musician.  As 
the  tones  of  Nell’s  voice  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
lie  paused  in  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  after  a moment 
rose  and  threw  open  the  window.  With  amazement  he 
saw  the  little  childish  figure  standing  in  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp,  and  while  his  artist’s  ear  drank  in  the  won- 
derful tones  with  delight,  his  fatherly  heart  filled  with  pity 
for  the  desolate  child.  When  Nell  ceased,  he  called  to 
her,  and  descending,  opened  the  door  and  took  her  in. 

From  that  moment  Nell  was  no  longer  destitute,  no 
longer  friendless.  In  Buret* h she  had  found  a friend  who 
never  deserted  her.  Captivated  by  her  voice,  he  took  the 
little  waif  into  his  heart  and  home,  and  thenceforth  she 
was  protected,  cared  for,  and  educated.  And  he  was  amply 
rewarded  when,  in  after-years,  the  fame  of  Helen  Barech 
spread  over  England.  No  one  then  ever  dreamed  that  the 
great  singer  began  her  career  years  ago,  one  dark  night, 
under  the  stars,  a little  outcast  singing  for  money  to  bury 
her  dead. 

“HE’S  MY  FRIEND.”— A TRUE  STORY. 

BY  AUNT  FANNY. 

(CHARLEY  was  the  son  of  a young,  rich,  and  beautiful 
J widow,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  splendid  up-town  ho- 
tels of  New  York  city.  His  mother  was  a very  busy  wo- 
man, for  she  was  a manager  of  the  “ Children’s  Retreat," 
the  “Children’s  Relief,"  the  “Old  Ladies’  Mitigation  So- 
ciety,’’and  ever  so  many  other  charities,  and  these  took  up 
so  much  of  her  time  that  her  own  poor  little  half-orphaned 
Charley  was  left  pretty  much  to  himself ; for  Lizzie,  his 
nurse,  spent  most  of  her  time  laughing  and  talking  with 
the  other  servants. 

So  Charley  amused  himself  running  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  and  taking  trips  with  the  elevator  man,  who  was 
very  fond  of  the  bright  little  fellow. 

One  day  Charley  wandered  down  the  wide  stairs,  and 
along  a corridor  or  hall.  Ho  was  throwing  up  a little  ball 
and  catching  it  as  he  went.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  he 
saw  through  an  open  door  another  flight  of  stairs,  very 
narrow,  and  rather  dark.  It  was  the  stairs  for  the  serv- 
ants’ use. 

“Hallo!"  cried  Charley,  “here  are  some  more  stairs," 
ami  like  the  learned  monkey  that  let  nothing  escape  him 
on  his  travels,  down  the  stairs  went  the  boy  on  a voyage 
of  discovery. 

When  he  came  to  the  bottom,  which  was  far  below  the 
level  of  the  street  outside,  he  walked  along  to  an  open  door, 
and  saw  something  which  dimpled  his  face  all  over  with 
smiles  ; for,  standing  like  a heron  on  one  leg,  leaning 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  was  another  boy.  He 
was  twirling  a little  paper  windmill  fastened  to  a stick ; his 
great  black  eyes  were  dancing  with  glee,  and  as  he  laughed 
he  showed  two  rows  of  snow-white  even  teeth.  At  a sta- 
tionary wash-tub  was  a big  woman  washing  clothes,  and 
singing  softly  to  heraelf,  “’Way  down  in  ole  Virginny.” 
Neither  of  them  saw  Charley,  so,  by  way  of  introducing 
himself,  he  said,  “Hallo,  boy." 


The  woman  turned  quickly  round,  and  exclaimed, 

44  Why,  honey,  whar  did  yer  come  from  f” 

4 * I came  down  stairs ; may  I come  in  f ’ asked  Charley, 
adding,  quickly,  44 1 want  to  play  with  that  boy.” 

4 4 Course  you  can ; come  right  in,"  said  the  black  woman, 
for  she  was  nearly  as  black  as  ink,  but  there  was  a sweet, 
honest  expression  in  her  broad  face,  and  a welcoming  tone 
in  her  voice,  which  brought  Charley  quickly  in,  with  a lit- 
tle laugh,  to  the  side  of  the  other  boy. 

And  he — oh,  how  black  he  was ! but  as  clean  and  neat- 
ly dressed  as  soap  and  water  and  nice  clothes  could  make 
him,  for  Juliet,  his  mother,  loved  her  little  son,  and  she 
took  good  care  that  his  manners  were  as  nice  as  his  clothes. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Charley,  and,  making  a queer  lit- 
tle bow,  said,  44  How  do  you  do,  air  ? I hope  you  are  very 
well.”  Then  he  twisted  one  leg  tighter  than  ever  round 
the  other,  and  gave  a vigorous  twirl  to  his  paper  windmill. 

4 4 Hey ! I like  that,"  said  Charley.  4 4 Let  me  try  to  do  it.  ” 
“Oh  yes."  said  the  other,  “but  this  is  the  best  way — to 
hold  it  straight  out,  and  run  fast.” 

So  Charley  took  the  windmill,  and  both  boys  went  scam- 
pering and  galloping  round  the  room,  the  windmill  flying 
round  famously,  until  the  boys  were  quite  out  of  breath. 

“ What's  your  name  ?”  asked  Charley,  as  they  were  rest- 
ing together  in  a large  old  rocking-chair. 

4 * George  Washington  Johnson.  What’s  your  name  ?” 
asked  the  block  boy,  in  return,  rocking  the  chair  as  bard 
as  he  could. 

“ My  name  is  Charley  Lee.  I like  you.  Will  you  be 
my  friend  f” 

44 Oh  yes;  will  you  be  mine  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  we’ll  play  together  every  single  day.” 

Just  then  Juliet  went  away  with  a great  basket  of 
clothes,  to  hang  them  up  in  a room  where  they  were  quick- 
ly dried  by  steam;  and  Charley,  taking  George’s  hand, 
said,  “ Come  up  stairs  with  me,  and  take  a ride  in  the  ele- 
vator.” 

What  a blissful  invitation  for  George!  They  tumbled 
up  stairs  in  their  delightful  hurry,  ran  through  the  door 
into  the  broad  hall,  to  the  elevator,  aud  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared, Charley  cried  out, 

“ Oh,  Mike,  open  the  door ; George  wants  to  ride  up  aud 
down  with  me;  he's  my  friend.” 

“Oh,  he’s  your  friend,  is  he  f*  said  Mike,  puckering  up 
his  eyes  at  George  Washington ; 44  and  a very  pretty  color 
he  is,  too.  Well,  step  in,  Snowball.” 

“His  name  isn’t  Snowball;  it’s  George  Washington,” 
said  Charley. 

The  elevator  man  laughed,  and  the  two  boys  got  close 
together  in  a comer,  pretending  that  it  was  a balloon,  and 
they  were  sailing  up  and  down  in  the  air;  and  there  they 
Bat,  in  a state  of  perfect  happiness. 

The  two  boys  never  quarrelled.  George  had  a sweet 
disposition,  and  was  ready  to  do  anything  Charley  pro- 
posed. They  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  many  were  the 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  spread  thickly  over  with  mo- 
lasses, to  which  the  two  friends  were  treated  by  the  good- 
natured  washer- woman.  They  never  sat  down  to  eat  them ; 
oh  no!  they  capered,  and  danced,  and  burst  out  laughing 
when  they  tumbled  over  a broomstick  or  a bench,  and 
seemed  to  grow  rosier  and  fatter  every  day.  That  is,  Char- 
ley grew  rosier,  and  George’s  smooth  black  skin  grew 
shinier,  which  was  the  same  thing — for  him. 

The  little  black  boy  was  often  permitted  by  his  mother 
to  go  out  toward  Fourth  Avenue,  and  run  over  one  of  the 
high  arched  bridges  which  covers  the  Fourth  Avenue  Rail- 
road, and  he  did  not  think  he  was  doing  wrong  when  one 
day  he  asked  Charley  to  go  too. 

“Oh  yes,  I will,”  he  cried,  in  a great  state  of  delight. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  bridge,  they  began  chas- 
ing each  other  over  it ; and  then  Charley  said : 

“Oh,  George,  let’s  play  that  we  are  travellers,  hunting 
for  a whale.  I heard  my  mamma  talking  about  one  that  3? 
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was  on  ex-ex-exedition  down  by  the  river.  She  said  that 
it  was  ’most  a mile  long.” 

“Goody!”  cried  George.  “What  a mons'ous  whale!” 

So  the  boys  ran  down  the  street  toward  the  East  River 
a long,  long  way.  and  presently  they  got  to  some  rocks, 
upon  the  top  of  which  were  a number  of  miserable  wooden 
houses  called  shanties. 

Geese,  pigs,  chickens,  and  a forlorn,  starved-looking 
Jog  were  poking  about  for  something  to  eat.  Near  by  was  ( 
a great  heap  of  coal  ashes.  Some  bad-looking  boys  were 
raking  the  ashes  up  into  a sort  of  mound  on  top  of  the 
heap;  but  a moment  after,  they  ran  away  to  see  an  organ- 
grinder  and  a monkey  which  had  come  upon  the  rocks. 
Charley  and  George  would  have  run  too,  had  not  their 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  a stifled  piteous  mowing,  which 
seemed  to  issue  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  ash  heap. 

“ What’s  that  t”  asked  both  boys  at  once. 

“Mew ! me — ew!”  came  again  from  the  ashes. 

“It’s  a cat!”  exclaimed  Charley;  “and  it  is  inside  of 
those  ashes.  I do  believe  those  boys  thought  it  was  dead, 
and  buried  it.  Let’s  hurry  and  dig  it  out.” 

Charley  and  George  worked  hard,  but  they  had  nothing 
but  their  hands  to  work  with,  and  they  threw  the  ashes  all 
over  their  clothes;  but  the  piteous  mewing  came  quicker 
and  louder,  and  in  a few  moments  the  gray  head  of  a live 
kitten  popped  out  of  the  ashes;  then  two  gray  paws,  and 
soon  the  whole  kitten  was  liberated. 

“ Oh,  you  poor  little  thing!”  said  Charley,  trying  with 
soft  |iats  to  get  the  ashes  out  of  its  fur,  while  George  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a queer  little  pocket-handkerchief,  six  inches 
square,  with  A B C all  round  the  edge,  and  a portrait  of 
his  great  namesake  in  the  middle,  and  said,  in  a tender 
tone,  “ Here,  poor  kitty,  let  me  wipe  your  nose;  don’t  cry 
any  more;"  and  he  wiped  it  so  softly  that  it  really  seemed 
to  comfort  the  afflicted  little  creature. 

“Let’s  run  home  with  it,”  said  Charley. 


“And  give  it  some  milk,”  said  George. 

“ And  wash  it  clean,”  said  Charley. 

“And  dry  it  in  the  steam-room,” said  George. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Charley  carried  the  kitten 
one  block,  and  then  George  the  next,  and  so  on  in  turn, 
until  at  last  they  got  back  to  the  hotel,  and  rushed  down 
into  the  laundry,  where  Juliet  was  beginning  to  feel  wor- 
ried at  their  long  absence. 

“La  sakes!"  she  cried,  when  she  saw  the  plight  they 
were  in,  “ whar  have  you  ben  gone  ? Why,  you  look  jes 
like  ole  Bobby  de  ash-man.  Whar  you  get  dat  ar  cat  ? 
Why,  George  W ashington ! you’s  a disgrace  to  your  raisin’ ! 
How  you  spec’  I'se  gwine’  to  make  you  look  genteel  if  you 
cum  home  dat  ar  way  ?” 

“ Oh,"  said  George,  rolling  his  eyes  at  his  mother — “ oh, 
we’ve  had  such  s’prisiug  ’wenters ; we  went  to  see  a whale.” 

“Whale!  is  dat  what  you  call  a whale?”  said  Juliet, 
pointing  to  the  poor  little  kitten,  which  he  was  hugging 
tight  to  his  breast. 

Then  Charley  sj>oke  up,  and  when  Juliet  had  heard  of 
the  “surprising  adventures, ’’she  was  sorry  she  had  been 
the  least  bit  cross  with  the  kind-hearted  little  fellows.  To 
make  up  for  it,  she  gave  the  kitten  a saucer  of  warm  milk, 
and  taking  off  the  soiled  clothes  of  the  boys,  and  wash- 
ing their  faces  and  hands,  she  put  two  funny  little  night- 
gowns upon  them,  and  popped  them  into  her  bed.  which 
was  in  a little  room  next  to  the  laundry.  Then  she  caught 
up  their  clothes — for  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost — and 
popped  them  into  a tub  of  hot  water,  with  plenty  of  soap, 
and  in  ten  minutes  they  were  just  as  clean  as  soap,  water, 
and  hard  rubbing  could  make  them. 

Then  she  wrung  them  out  with  a will,  shook  them  out 
with  a flourish,  and  running  into  the  steam-room,  hung 
them  upon  a horse— a clothes-horse,  of  course.  In  ten 
minutes  more  they  were  dry  enough  to  iron,  and  she  polish- 
ed them  with  the  hot  and  heavy  irons  at  such  a rate  that 
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they  fairly  shone, 
ami  she  shorn*  too. 

When  the  1k*vs 
were  called,  and 
Juliet  put  on  their 
clothes  a pun.  they 
looked  cleaner, 
brighter,  ami  hap- 
pier than  ever. 

The  kitten  was 
adopted  as  a friend 
too.  and  hail  soon 
shook  and  lieked 
itself  clean,  ami  it 
lived  a very  com- 
fortable life  down 
in  the  laundry. 

One  day,  for  a 
wonder.  Charley's 
mother  staid  at 
home.  She  was  ex- 
pecting a call  from 
her  lawyer.  Judge 
When  he  came  he  had  a 


Spencer,  upon  some  business, 
long  talk  with  Charley. 

Presently  Charley  said:  “I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
I’ve  a friend  ; his  name  is  George.'1 

“ Only  one  friend  ?”  asked  the  Judge,  laughing. 

“But  he’s  my  ’ticTar  friend/’  explained  Charley.  “ May 
I bring  him  to  see  you  ? He's  real  nice." 

“ Does  he  live  in  the  hotel  ?”  asked  Charley’s  mother, 
who  had  never  heard  of  him. 

“Oh  yes,’’  replied  Charley,  “and  he  and  I have  a forc- 
aly  kitten — we  take  care  of  it.” 

“Well,  bring  him  in— the  kitten  too,”  said  the  good 
Judge;  “that  is,  if  your  mother  consents.” 

“Oh,  certainly," said  Mrs.  Lee. 

8o  Charley  rushed  down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  found 
George  playing  with  the  kitten,  and  looking  ns  neat  and 
clean  as  a new  pin. 

“Come,  George,  come  up  with  me  to  mamma’s  parlor. 
Judge  Spencer  is  there;  he  wants  to  see  you,  and  the  kit- 
ten too.” 

They  went  up  stairs,  and  softly  o|»ening  the  door  of  the 
parlor,  and  holding  George's  hand  tightly,  Charley  walked 
quickly  up  to  the  Judge  and  said,  “ Here’s  my  friend;  he 
can’t  help  being  black !” 

For  one  moment  astonishment  kept  Charley’s  mamma 
and  the  Judge  silent.  Then  the  good  man  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  black  boy,  and  taking  Charley  on  his  knee 
kissed  him  tenderly.  That  warm,  loving  kiss  told  Charley 


that  the  Judge  understood  it 
all.  His  face  grew  radiant,  his 
eyes  rested  affectionately  on  his 
friend,  and  then  he  leaned  to- 
ward  George,  and  put  the  be- 
loved kitten  in  his  arms,  “ You 
hold  it  now,”  he  said. 

“ With  a cautionary  wave  of 
his  hand,  the  Judge  prevented 
Mrs.  Lee  from  reproving  Char- 
ley for  his  choice  of  a friend; 
then  he  sent  them  into  the  next 
room,  and  had  a long  talk  with 
the  widow,  the  result  of  which 
was  that,  after  inquiring  about 
George,  and  finding  how  good 
V his  “ raisin’”  was,  as  Juliet  call- 
ed it,  Charley  was  still  permit- 
ted to  play  with  him.  And  to 
this  very  day  (for  all  this  has 
happened  within  a few  months) 
if  you  ask  Charley  Lee  who 
George  Washington  Johnson  is,  he  will  answer  at  once, 
“ He's  my  friend 

TIIE  SOLEMN  OLD  LADY. 

BY  W.  L.  PETERS. 

Tiiekk  vast  once  a wee  boy 
Willi  an  excellent  face. 

Who  wa«  seen  ererv  Sunday 
At  church  in  hia  place ; 

And  there  this  vu-e  boy  was  accustomed  to  stare 
At  a solemn  old  Indy  with  lavender  hair, 

Whu  used  to  sit  opposite  to  him. 

Ihir  when  the  long  service 
Was  over  lit  last. 

He  would  wait  at  the 

W-tibulo  door  till  she  passed; 

And  then  she  would  stop  on  her  way  from  the  pew. 

And  propound  a i-onundrum,  which  he  never  knew. 

For  she  u-knl  hiiu  the  “ drift  of  the  sermon.'' 

Ilv-nnddiy,  when  the  little  boy’a 
Manhood  time  round, 

Th<-  whole  world  an  unanswered 
Conundrum  he  found. 

And  he  can  no  more  answer  it  now,  I declare. 

Than  he  could  the  old  lady  with  lavender  hair, 

Who  uaed  to  sit  opposite  to  him. 
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Smith'*  Him.  Ciurvuu. 

I llvo  on  tli«  east  branch  of  Feather  River,  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 1 go  to  school  In  a school-house  made  of 
Inga.  The  scholars  are  all  German*  and  Indian*. 
Swallows  generally  come  here  In  February , but  this 
year  we  did  not  wo  any  till  the 8th  of  March.  I saw 
a picture  of  the  enow-flower  In  Youxo  Paoui.s  No.  T. 
It  grows  on  Uie  hills  near  my  home,  and  blooms  In 
June.  Lupin  and  lurkspnr  and  many  other  flowers 
also  grow  lien*.  I am  seven  years  old.  Low  R.  K. 

PnveiTitU,  riunuiu. 

I am  ivdfo  years  old,  and  I lire  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  about  four  thousand  feet  atiove  the 
sea-level,  with  mv  aunt  and  uncle.  The  snow  is  two 
feet  and  a half  deep  (April  11),  and  I can  not  look 
for  willow  **  pussies"  myself,  hut  this  afternoon  my 
uncle  was  out  over  the  snow,  and  he  found  some, 
which  1 semi  you.  Those  are  flic  first  I have  ever 
seen.  A few  day*  ago  there  was  a flock  of  ruhtna  in 
our  back  yard,  and  they  went  skipping  and  hopping 
about  quite  happy.  I hare  a pigeon,  and  Ids  name 
Is  Hob.  When  I hold  out  my  hand  to  him  with  wheat 
in  it,  lie  will  come  and  eat, and  when  he  lias  eaten  all 
the  wheat,  he  will  turn  around  and  fight  me.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  the  1st  of  April  is  called  All-fools' 
bay?  MakyA.  K. 

The  origin  of  April-fools’  Day  is  unknown. 
I f you  have  Yocjso  Peon.*  No.  1 8,  read  the  an- 
swer to  Zella  T.,  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

Coiru.  ('»i.rro»*i». 

My  unde  aubscribcd  to  Youxo  Pitnri.it  for  a New- 
Year’s  present  to  me,  and  I do  not  believe  he  could 
have  found  a paper  I would  have  liked  butler  If  be 
had  hunted  ail  over  the  United  States.  But  I can 
not  enjoy  it  alone,  so  when  I get  all  through  reading 
it.  1 send  it  to  a little  friend.  I ouly  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia eight  months  ago.  I have  twenty-two  real 
dolls,  and  every  one  ho*  a change  of  under-clothing 
and  several  dresses.  I have  one  hundred  and  ten 
paper  doll*.  They  all  have  names,  and  a history, 
which  I know  by  heart.  I send  you  some  pn-NM-d 
California  flower*  and  fern.  I am  twelve  years  old. 

J KAN  N IK  K.  P. 


UToacas,  Kitunnim 

I am  ten  years  old.  I hare  no  pets  now,  but  I had 
a Newfoundland  dog  named  Nero, ami  a pussy  named 
Major.  On  flic  Utli  of  April  I was  in  the  woods,  and 

I found  two  buttercups.  They  were  the  first  wild 
flowers  I have  seen  this  year.  Clarence  E.  L. 

I live  In  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sandusky  River.  This  is  a very  historical  coun- 
try. It  was  named  after  n trilx*  of  Indians  called  the 
Wyandotte*,  who  burned  Colonel  Crawford  at  the 
stake  on  the  11th  of  June,  lib*.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  town  Is  a tree  cmled  the  “ Big  Sycamore,” 

I I Is  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  one  hundred 

and  fitly  feet  high.  It  has  several  limbs  that  are  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  I have  some  pet  ducks 
I rid nk  u great  deal  of, and  a sheep  named  Dick,  that 
follows  me  everywhere.  Wiluk  B.  U. 

Si  a tern,  Kiw  Yoaa. 

We  have  three  llllle  canary-birds.  They  can  feed 
themselves,  and  mamma  Ims  put  them  in  another 
cage.  Their  names  are  Yrllowtop,  Sport,  and  Baby. 
The  mother  bird  has  made  a new  neat,  and  till* 
morning  she  lias  two  effga  ill  it.  It  Daisy  Bulclt 
will  softly  stroke  her  bird  through  the  wires  of  the 
cage  every  evening  at  dnak,  he  will  soon  allow  her 
to  pnt  her  finger  inside  the  cage,  and  will  peck  at  a 
little  sugar  on  the  end  of-  her  finger,  and  will  no 
doubt  perch  on  iL  All  this  will  need  patience.  I 
like  the  “Tar  Baby" story  so  much,  and  "Mother 
(House's  May  Party.*’  Etukl. 

Nuauu  K.lis,  New  Toaa. 

I live  on  the  Niagara  River,  three  mile*  and  a Half 
aisire  tint  fall*.  1 go  to  school  at  Niagara  Falls  vil- 
lage, and  have  walked  nearly  all  winter  In  all  kinds 
ol  weather,  although  It  Is  nearly  four  rail  ft*.  I have 
a little  wild  rabbit— black,  white,  and  brown.  I had 
two,  hut  the  other  ran  away.  We  have  a white  cat 
and  kitten.  The  cat  came  to  us  nine  years  ago,  alien 
it  was  a little  bit  of  a thing.  It  stands  on  Its  hind- 
legs when  it  wants  sorm-thing  to  eat,  and  never 
scratches.  Wo  have  a waier-*panlel  named  Music- 
lie  do**  not  like  to  hear  any  one  play  the  piano  in  a 
minor  key.  F.  T. 

Nobwkm.  Cmmcrifw. 

I nrn  ten  years  old.  I like  to  read  Youxo  Pcorta. 
The  Post-offlee  Box  letters  are  nice.  Katie  R.  P. 
any*  she  collects  insects.  Ho  doc*  ray  papa.  He  puts 
lumps  of  cyanide  of  putoastnm,  bought  at  the  drug- 
ging *,  in  a bottle,  and  mixes  piaster  of  Paris  with 
water  until  it  la  like  dough,  and  then  pour*  it  over 
thu  potassium.  When  li  dries,  the  bottle  la  ready 
fur  use.  Five  cents'  worth  lusts  a season,  and  fa 


cheaper  than  ether,  pnpa  says,  and  works  better.  I 
When  the  buiterflira  »ire  dead,  he  spread*  them  on  a 
board  to  dry,  spreading  their  wings  carefully  and 
evenly,  and  holding  tbetn  in  place  with  pin*.  Papa 
has  butterflies  all  the  way  from  China.  He  ha*  as 
many  os  live  hundred  kinds  He  raise*  them  just  as 
people  do  chickens,  right  from  the  egg.  lie  calls 
the  worm*  hi*  pets— great  green  one*.  1 get  food 
for  them.  They  cat  lot*.  He  call*  worm*  larva1, 
which  he  says  means  baby  butterflies. 

That  butterfly  Ikwic  F.  had  was  the  Dana!*,  papa 
think*.  Butterflies  arc  si)  lorrigncn*,  and  have  queer 
names  1 don't  understand.  Thu  worm  of  Hie  Dnnais 
j is  touud  on  milkweed,  papa  tells  me.  It  dues  not 
spin  a cocoon,  but  forms  a chrysalis— a handsome 
! green  sack  that  louk*  like  an  ear-drop,  with  gold  and 
| black  spots  on  iL  W alter  II.  P. 

[ It  is  scarcely  safe  to  recommend  the  handling 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  any  form  whatever, 
to  our  young  readers,  us  it  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  poisons,  and  works  much  mischief 
and  suffering  by  merely  coming  in  contact  with 
u slight  cut  on  the  finger. 

Guum'M,  XsRTVYKT. 

j I live  on  the  top  of  a cliff  almost  two  hundred 
feet  high.  The  scenery  la  beautiful.  Yon  can  see 
■ for  a distance  of  twenty  miles  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. There  is  an  old  Add  on  our  farm  in  which 
papa  thinks  the  Indians  fought  a bat  Hr,  !>ccuu*e  1 
| there  are  so  many  flint  arrow-heads  there.  My 
brother  and  I are  saving  them,  because  we  like  to 
have  tliein  in  our  room. 

I caught  seven  woodchucks  with  my  dog.  I am 
fourteen  year*  old,  and  own  a horse  of  my  own.  1 
bought  her  about  two  yearn  ago.  I have  a gout  that 
1 work  iu  a wagon  I mud'-  myself.  In  uutuuiu  and 
winter  I go  to  school,  and  In  spring  uud  summer  1 
work  on  the  farm,  which  I like  pretty  well.  There 
are  several  cavi«  on  our  farm,  in  one  of  them  1 have 
hewn  in  over  a hundred  yards.  1 like  to  read  all  of 
the  letter*  iu  Youxo  People's  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. John  II.  IL 


Jiun  Cur,  Naw  Jtaaar. 

I have  been  intending  to  write  to  the  Post-office 
i Box  ever  since  I began  to  take  Y'ouxo  P aorta,  w bicb 
; pupa  gave  me  for  a Christina*  present.  I haw  a pet 
cat,  which  1 call  Fluff,  after  the  kitty  I read  about  In 
, the  Christmas  number.  My  FJntf  is  very  much  tike 
that  kitty,  only  she  never  went  to  church  in  her 
• owner's  muff.  Mattie  J. 


Pimroroe,  Miurnm, 

I see  most  of  your  little  correspondent*  live  in  the  | 
far  North  and  West,  and  I thought  you  might  like 
to  hear  from  a little  Southern  girl,  who  like*  Youxo  I 
Panm,*  very  much.  I am  nine  year*  old.  1 have  no 
sister,  and  hut  one  brother.  My  |>apu  is  a doctor, 
and  is  often  from  home;  so  when  Buddie  and  1 are 
at  school,  momma  is  alone.  I love  to  go  to  school. 

I have  two  cats—  Muldrow  and  Dmupie.  I will  write 
about  our  beautiful  bird*  next  time.  D.  R.  11. 

Biutr  P*aa,  Pbxsitlvisia.  | 

I am  trying  to  collect  a cabinet  of  curiosities,  and 
have  quite  a lot  of  things  already.  I have  pieces  of 
celebrated  foreign  buildings,  English  street-car  tick- 
ets, Lake  George  diamonds,  the  rattle  of  a ratUe- 
snuke,  and  other  things. 

I think  the  " Letter  from  a Land  Turtle"  is  very  , 
iutimsting.  1 had  a young  water  turtle  that  I could  i 
cover  with  a two-cunt  piece.  1 nuw  a very  funny 
ants’  bed  the  other  day.  It  was  an  oyster  shell,  with 
the  edges  all  covered  w iLh  sand,  except  on  one  place, 
where  the  aula  went  In.  1 think  it  must  have  been 
a very  coxy  house.  Will  you  please  tell  ine  some- 
thing about  the  habits  of  ants  ? ('.  B.  F. 

Aesraw,  Nr»  Yoaa. 

1 have  no  pets,  but  wc  hnve  a nice  flower  garden. 
One  of  the  uoy  correspondent*  of  Youxo  rwm.it 
asked  If  we  hail  ever  seen  a tarantula,  or  California 
spider.  We  have  one  five  or  six  Inches  long,  pre- 
served in  nlcuhoL  My  uncle  sent  it  to  u*  from  Ne- 
vada. lie  says  the  webs  are  so  strong  that  people 
; use  them  for  thread.  Burma  H. 


1 would  like  to  exchange  pressed  wild  flowers  with 
some  little  girl  living  in  the  East.  1 would  like  some 
small  bouquet*  for  u scrap-book.  We  have  a great 
variety  of  beautiful  wild  flower*  here.  I have  one 
sister  and  two  brotltcr*.  My  pel  Is  a sheep.  Blie 
will  leave  the  herd  to  come  to  me.  She  eats  bread, 
and  tobacco  loo,  when  tin-  shepherd  gives  it  to  bcr. 
Her  name  la  Susie.  Minn.  Hu  a hi-, 

Buchanan,  Freauo  County,  California. 

N«w  Yoaa  Civv. 

I am  a great  admirer  of  Bliakspearu.  t have  just 
finished  reading  Macbeth.  1 have  seen  Edwin  Booth 
I play  Hanik'L  My  mother  luis  read  aloud  to  me  Kitty 
lltchard  HI.  amt  many  oilier*  of  these  plays.  I am 
« also  Very  fOUd  of  history.  1 Aral  read  Fetcr  Farltg'a 
i I'nitcrml  lliMorg,  next  Dickens’s  Child'*  llulorp  <>f 
' Enylattd,  and  since  many  other  books  of  historical 
talc*.  I am  now  reading  GuiEot's  l\rpular  lliaturg 
•if  Franc*.  There  are  six  large  volume*,  and  1 have 
UnisUtxl  the  third  volume  to-day. 

1 think  you  will  be  iutcrrvied  to  hear  about  my 
Bible.  It  I*  the  elegant  “ Illuminated  Bible”  which 
was  “published  by  Harper  &.  Brothers, Si  CHI  Street," 
just  before  the  fire,  which  destroyed  ail  the  plates  of 


" sixteen  hundred  historical  engravings.”  I read  in 
It  every  Sunday,  and  almost  every  morning.  I hue 
read  the  Old  Testament  In  course  lo  l he  rodof  Chron- 
icles, and  I am  pretty  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bible. 

1 was  paralysed  when  I was  sixteen  months  old, 
atul  have  not  the  use  of  tor  right  hand.  As  yet  1 
can  not  write  well  wllli  my  left  I am  twelve  years 
old.  8.  Caaaira’K. 


Juan  Cirr,  Now  Jitm. 

My  slater  Gertie  and  I had  each  a small  turtle. 
They  were  kept  In  a gluM  globe  in  the  house  all  win. 
ter,  and  about  a week  ago  we  put  them  out  iu  the 
yard  In  a large  pan.  To-day,  when  I went  out  to  see 
them,  mine  was  dead.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  war 
the  matter  with  it?  They  both  had  plenty  of  raw 
meat  and  earth-worms.  The  water  was  changed  ev- 
ery day,  and  there  were  large  atone*  for  them  to 
crawl  up  upon.  Wc  put  the  other  turtle  bock  iu  the 
gloss  globe  Id  tbc  house.  Mamie  K. 

Turtles  prefer  to  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
and  sleep  all  winter.  Perhaps  had  you  allow- 
ed your  turtle  to  follow  its  natural  instincts,  it 
would  not  have  died. 


Ptonrcimri,  VI  luiovitm. 

I am  seven  year*  old.  I want  to  tell  all  the  boys 
who  mid  Yocxo  People  that  I live  where  they  catch 
those  big  whale*.  My  uncle  goes  in  a vessel  after 
l hem.  He  ha*  killed  nine  this  spring.  Tbc  largwt 
one  was  over  sixty  feet  long,  ami  marie  fifty  Irarrch 
ol  oiL  They  shoot  the  wholes  with  a bomb-lame. 

Fudmi  R.  A. 


Bumm,  !ui*ml 

I take  You  no  People,  and  I think  it  is  a very  In- 
teresting paper.  I am  living  in  Benton  now,  »rd 
very  soon  I w ill  have  a ill  tic  dog,  a lamb,  and  a pig 
Borne  of  you  that  live  up  North  will  think  a pig  is  a 
very  strange  pet ; and  yet  when  you  think  Uiai  the 
pig  is  white  and  clean,  then  perhaps  you  would  like 
hi  in  better.  Perhaps  1 shall  have  a canary-bird  trod 
a kitten,  but  I am  not  sure.  To-morrow  1 am  going 
to  see  somebody  weave  a carpet.  I luive  to  stud* 
history  and  French  every  day  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  I like  to  study  them  when  they  arc  - my 
enough.  Lilian  McD. 

Jtiwrau,  Wucoara. 

I found  hopatlc&s  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  anem- 
OUea  a little  later.  Violets,  tUiuoting-otar*,  Solo- 
nton'a-acnl,  wild  geranium,  and  jark-lu-tlic-pulplt 
arc  In  blossom  now  (May  14),  ns  well  s*  otlicr  wild 
flowers.  I have  seen  woodpeckers,  orioles,  lots  of 
robins  and  blue  jay*,  brown  thrashes,  and  bloehirda 
When  I was  going  out  iu  the  yard  this  morning  I 
saw  several  chipmunk*.  Amur  C.  L 

PloarMITT,  SkH-TN  C*BnCI*». 

I live  clown  in  **  Dear  old  South  Carolina.”  Wc 
have  a nice  flower  garden,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
flowers  in  blossom  already.  It  has  been  very  warto 
this  winter.  1 did  not  start  to  wearing  shoos  till 
nearly  Christmas,  and  I pulled  them  off  again  on  nay 
birthday,  which  wn*  the  4th  of  March. 

My  father  is  an  editor,  and  we  get  a great  many 
pajM-m  to  read.  I am  very  much  interested  In  “ Across 
tiie  Ocean."  I used  to  live  up  In  tbc  snow,  on  tine 
baulu  of  the  Potomac.  J.  W.  IL 

lULvmoaa,  Muiuw. 

I live  In  the  city,  but  I have  got  some  chickens, 
and  am  very  much  Interested  in  them.  1 have  raised 
some;  but  there  is  an  old  cat  that  hns  eaten  eleven 
of  them,  and  I can  not  kill  bur.  I have  pigeons  too, 
and  have  raised  a good  many.  1 read  a letter  in 
Youxo  Pkotls  No.  13  from  a little  boy  who  hatched 
a chicken  by  putting  the  egg  in  ashes,  I wish  lie 
would  tell  me  bow  be  kept  Die  egg  warm. 

Hex  ky  W. 


UaoosLrs,  Ni«  Yuaa. 

I have  tried  Nellie  IL’a  recipe  fur  sugar  candy,  and 
I found  it  very  nice  Indeed.  I intend  to  try  l‘u*» 
Hunter's  recipe  for  cake*,  and  1 will  lot  bcr  know  ray 
success.  Cueist  ansi.  V. 

tuuit,  Ni«  Yoaa. 

Hero  is  a recipe  for  chocolate!  caramels  for  tbc 
cooking  club : One  cup  and  a halt  of  sugar;  one  cup 
of  grated  chocolate;  one  cup  of  milk;  one  cup  «f 
molMSc* ; a place  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg ; one 
teo-epoouful  of  vanilla.  Let  the  mixture  boll  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  pour  it  tn  buttered  tins  to  cool. 

Fannt  a 


Fo*t  Usios,  K«*  Jtinra. 

I am  nine  years  old.  1 do  not  go  to  school,  Iwt  I 
study  at  home,  and  1 can  write  pretty  well.  I tried 
the  recipe  that  Nellie  U.  sent,  and  it  was  very  nice. 
I tried  it  several  time*.  1 had  a canary  once,  bol  it 
died,  and  pnpu  buried  it  under  a true. 

Maboabkt  K.  MacN. 


Fannie  A.  Hartwell  and  Bertha  C.  M.  send  ns 
cipc*  for  doll’.*  cup-cake  for  Puss  Hunter’s  cook- 
ing  club,  but  as  they  are  almost  the  same  as  tbc 
one  from  Bessie  L.  .S.,  printed  in  Post-office  Hoi 
So.  28,  we  do  not  repeat  them.  The  domestic 
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inclination!!  of  these  little  housekeepers  of  the 
future  nre  very  pleasing,  and  we  hope  other 
little  girls  will  send  recipes  for  the  cooking 
club,  which  should  certainly  be  encouraged. 

ijimi  Lire,  Wupnin, 

1 will  be  ten  years  old  In  July.  1 take  Yorxo 
pEor-LR,  and  I think  there  never  wu  such  a nice 
little  paper.  We  have  live  cherry-trees,  and  they  are 
nil  in  bloom  (May  TL  We  live  near  the  lake,  and  my 
little  brother  nud  I playou  the  shore  almcs-l  every 
day.  They  are  launching  two  large  eteatm-ra  to-duy. 
Pups,  mamma,  and  I went  ont  tailing  nut  long  ago : 
we  did  not  catch  even  ooc fish,  hut  we  enjoyed  the  sail 
very  much.  I am  going  to  the  woods  to-morrow, 
unci  wilt  send  **  Wee  Tot"  some  wild  flower*.  I have 
a pet  kitty  and  a little-  Skye  terrier,  and  every  one 
likes  to  see  them  play  together.  Feaskiz  P. 


I 

I 


I tin  eleven  year*  old.  1 take  XlAarra’s  Yocwo  Pao- 
i*i. k,  and  I like  the  Post-office  Box  beat  of  all.  I have 
two  pet  pigeon*.  They  are  very  tame,  and  fly  to  me 
when  I go  out : I never  feed  them  except  out  of  my 
hands.  I would  like  to  exchange  pnased  flowers 
with  any  Utile  girt  Kasst  Lawmaaoe, 

Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

I have  stout  live  hundred  specimens  snd  curiosi- 
ties of  different  kinds  which  I would  like  to  ex- 
change  with  any  correspondents  of  Yocno  Pkoplk. 
1 mreeif  have  a cabinet  of  stoat  one  thousand  speci- 
mens. Letters  or  nseksge*  may  to  addressed  to 
Fkoiku-v  J.  KAt  rscE, 

40  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Cmronu. 

I am  ton  years  old.  My  father  takes  Yotrso  Pao- 
nx  for  ine,  and  I enjoy  It  very  much.  1 save  all  tny 
money  to  buy  Du  Cbailla's  took*.  1 have  three?  | 
now,  and  mean  to  get  them  alL  Will  you  plcaae 
tell  me  if  I)u  Cbalilu  la  alive  yet  ? I hope  he  is,  and 
is  making  some  more  books  tor  us  hoys.  I have  a 
pet  horned  ovrL  lie  *nai»  hka  bill  and  hlaaea  at  me. 

Evcixsa  8. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  alive,  and  in  excellent  health. 
You  will  be  pleused  to  know,  also,  that  he  is 
hard  at  work  on  new  books,  which  promise  to 
he  of  even  greater  interest  than  those  already 
published. 

A.  II.  Ellako. — See  answer  to  B.,  Post-office 
Box  No.  23. 

8.  A.  S, — Rabbits  eat  cabbage,  clover,  cracker 
and  milk,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
herbage,  or  grain.  Do  not  give  them  parsley, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  them. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 

IXI0HA. 

My  flrst  is  In  bloom,  but  not  In  futto. 

My  second  l*  In  shadow,  hut  not  in  shade. 

Mj  third  Is  In  gloomy,  but  not  in  grave. 

My  fourth  is  In  valiant,  but  not  In  brave. 

My  fifth  U Ui  anvil,  but  not  In  forge. 

My  sixth  is  in  chasm,  hut  not  in  gorge. 

My  seventh  is  In  tares,  hut  not  hi  weeds. 

My  whole  was  a man  of  noble  deed*.  Lottie. 

No.  S. 

orooRtntioAi.  UOCa-OLA**  rirzxLK. 

A city  In  Spain.  A city  in  Franca.  A aim  of  the  1 
Eastern  Continent  traversed  by  man y ships.  In  Ku»-  , 
"U  A famous  moiintahi  nf  Asia  Minor.  A city  in  , 
Belgium.  A city  In  Spain.  Centrals  rend  down- 
ward  spell  the  uome  of  a city  in  Ucrmany.  C.  P.  T. 


No.  8. 

niAMoxit  itzzi.k. 

In  combine.  A toy's  name.  Jovial.  Barren.  In 
gipsy.  Johmry  R.  G. 


No.  4. 

WORIt  eUCAKK. 

First,  endure.  Second,  Imagination.  Third,  pre- 
cious. Fourth,  a title.  Pi  krill 


No.  8. 

XNIOM  A. 

My  first  is  In  rat,  but  not  In  mouse. 

My  second  Is  hi  pheasant,  but  not  in  grouse. 

My  third  is  in  limp,  but  not  In  stiff. 

My  fou tth  is  In  smoke,  but  not  In  whiff. 

My  fifth  Is  In  waistcoat,  but  not  in  rest. 

My  sixth  is  in  eager,  but  not  in  zest. 

My  seventh  la  hi  nigh,  hut  not  lu  low. 

.My  whole  was  a courtier  of  long  ago, 

An  author  who  travelled  lu  foreign  hinds. 

And  died  at  lust  by  cruel  hands.  Noam  Star. 

No.  6. 

iiociM.it  Acaoana 

Silent,  A man’s  lumie.  A beloved  relative.  An 
empire.  An  ancient  Greek  authoi.  Answer— Two 
celebrated  author*.  II  abut  M.  I 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  89. 
No.  1.  L 

R I P 
LILAC 
PAD 
C 


No.  2.  N ante  8 

O czako  W 
H ont  K 
W exfor  D 
A liront  K 
Y ucata  N 
Norway,  Sweden. 

No.  S.  Cabbage-rose. 

No.  4.  Make  luiy  while  the  sun  shine*. 
No.  & Mayflower. 

No.  A.  Noon. 


I 


A Personation,  on  jwge  8OT — Sluiksjieare. 


Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Samuel  H.  Man- 
ning, Grace  N.  Whiting,  H.  E.  Stout,  C.  W.  Lisk,  C. 
Bingham,  Adella  Titus,  Ix>tti«-  Noble,  N.  K.  Porl- 
lock,  Howartl  K.  Meilh-r,  W.  T.  tours,  Dotty  Seaman, 
Josie  L.  Moore,  O.  C.  Meyer,  Charlie  Stewart,  ton  a B. 


Correct  answers  to  pnzzles  are  received  f mm 
Charles  Spier,  Cora  Frost,  Paul  Beardsley,  J.  IL 
Blake,  William  and  Mary  Tiddy.  Edward  May,  Willie 
Draper,  John  McCIIntock,  Bennie  Lynch,  Eva  I* 
Pearson,  George  W.  Ilaiu  bridge,  J.  S.  IVahodv, 
Willie  P.  Dix,  Eddie  A.  toet,  Mattie  Jameson,  C. 
Steele.  Ilattie  Norris,  Bert  J.,  Mary  E-  DcWllt,  A 
School  - Boy,”  Minnie  H.  Ingham.  Lottos  Gates, 
George  Schilling,  S.  Cassius  Eusworth,  G.  Dudley 
Kyle,  Rebecca  Hedges,  Bessie  Eaton,  Violet,  Fanny 
8.,  8.  A.  Hlhbs,  Ada  B.  Voiito,  toon  M.  Fobes,  Alice 
Dudley,  George  H.  Radley,  II.  G.  B.f  C.  D.  !*.,  Jim- 
mie B.  Tall  man,  Helen  W.  Dean,  Lotiba  J.  Gray, 
Albert  E Seibert. 
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Haantn's  Yon  so  Paori.a  will  be  loaned  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
payable  •'«  ad ranee , pottage  free ; 

Single  Corns $0  04 

Out  SCBtCUrnOM,  one  year. ...  1 50 
Fir*  Subscriptions,  one  year.  . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified,  It  will  to  understood  j 
that  tto  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the  1 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  to  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  riak  of  lua*. 

ADVKRTININti. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
II  a sera's  Yocno  Paon.a  will  render  it  a drat-vlaw 
medium  for  ml  vert  l sing.  A limited  number  or  ap- 
p roved  advertisements  will  to  inserted  on  two  in- 
side pagaa  at  T5  cent*  per  line. 

Address 

HARPFR  A-  IIIIOTIIKKS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 
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ISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOOUK  FltKE. 

K.  SIMPSON,  1 32  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  | 


Our  Children ’a  Hongs.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  Iff  1 DO. 


gongs  for  the  nursery,  song*  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — Um>  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  in  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  bahv 
faces:  charming  bit*  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  Hlury-ieillng  pictures. — Churchman,  N.  Y. 

The  best  compilation  of  sung*  for  the  chlldreu 
that  wc  have  ever  seen.— .Vrie  Hertford  J/snewp. 

This  Is  a large  collection  of  songs  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  toys  and  for  girls,  and  sacred 
song*  for  all  Tto  range  of  subject*  is  n wide  one, 
and  the  took  U handsomely  illustrated.  — Phila- 
delphia Ledger.  

Published  by  HAItPF.lt  k HIIOTH  FILS,  New  York. 

CTT  ]| AUi’Kit  A Brothkiis  vifl  scurf  tlui  afore  work 
^:7  nwnf,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  <f  the  United 
states,  on  receipt  cf  the  jnice. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  30o  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Taper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  AnimalB. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Whr, 

The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustration*,  from  Designs  by 
Stkinlk,  Ovkubkck,  V kit,  Sciinour,  Ac. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Wkir. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

:v  Sent  hr f mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  aw/  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Old  Boob  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night* ; or.  The 
Arabian  Night*’  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  K.  W.  Lake, 
goo  Illudtratiuus'by  Harvey.  2 voU.,  12uio, 
Cloth,  f 3 50. 

Bobinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Dkvok.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Bobinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  or,  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  18mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
18  u jo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Thomas  Day.  18uio,  Half  Bound,  75  cento. 

Published  by  IIARPKU  k It ItDT II Kits.  New  York. 

SZT  Sent  bp  mail,  prutage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
U nit  ft!  Stale*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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in  Chili  which  is  not  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  a young  Englishman,  who  settled  at  Valparaiso  a few 
yean  ago.  Under  date  of  November  10  he  writes : “ 1 am  in  a 
most  nervous  state  on  account  of  having  had  three  days  and 
nights  of  successive  earthquakes — fearful  one*.  The  first  night 
I walked  the  streets,  and  indeed  every  ouo  else  did  the  same; 
the  second  night  I went  to  bed  quite  exhausted  at  about  3 a.m.  ; 
last  night  also  at  alamt  2 a.m.,  but  I could  not  sleep,  for  we  had 
abont  six  shocks,  though  not  so  strong.  The  whole  cornice  of 
a house  close  to  ours  came  down  into  the  street,  but  luckily  no 
one  was  passing  at  the  time.  The  womun  rush  into  the  street 
in  their  night  dresses,  screaming  like  lunatics,  and  one  trem- 
bles from  head  to  foot.  I was  crossing  our  street  when  tho 
strongest  shock  came,  and  I was  transfixed  with  fright,  for  the 
road  was  going  up  ami  down  like  waves.  My  hand  even  now 
shakes,  for  at  any  moment  we  may  have  another,  and  how 
strong  it  may  be  no  otic  can  tell.  I can  assure  you  1 am  nfrAitl 
to  take  off  my  clothes.  The  large  squares  have  been  tilled 
for  the  lust,  three  nights  with  beds  and  people  wrapped  np  iu 
blankets/’ 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  PASHA 
PUZZLE. 

THIS  is  tho  solution  of  the  Pasha  Puz- 
zle  given  on  page  424  of  YOI’XO  Pko- 
PIJB  No.  3D.  The  puzzle  was  to  make 
Hobart  Paelin  by  combining  a fort,  two  sa- 
bres, two  British  gun-boats,  two  bayonets, 
a bomb-shell,  ami  three  birds;  and  here 
yon  have  an  accurate  ( f ) likeness  of  the 
fire-eating  Turk. 


PLAYING  “HOOKEY." 

“ Jimmy,  I womler  If  School's  oat  yet  T" 

A Good  Samaritan  who  would  not  tell  his  Name. — Ober- 
lin,  the  well-known  philanthropist  of  Steinthnl,  while  yet  n can- 
didate for  tho  ministry,  was  travelling  on  one  occasion  from 
Strawburg,  It  was  iu  the  winter-time.  The  ground  was  deep- 
ly covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable. 
He  liud  reached  the  middle  of  his  journey,  and  was  among  the 
mountains,  but  by  that  time  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could 
staml  up  no  longer.  Ho  was  rapidly  freezing  to  death.  Sleep 
began  to  overcome  him;  all  power  to  resist  it  left  him.  He 
commended  himself  to  God,  ami  yielded  to  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  sleep  of  death.  Ho  knew  not  how  long  he  slept,  hut  sud- 
denly became  conscious  of  some  one  rousing  him  and  waking 
him  up.  Before  him  stood  a wagon-driver  iu  Ills  blue  blouse, 
the  wagon  being  not  far  away.  Ho  gave  him  a little  wine  ami 
food, and  warmth  returned.  He  then  helped  him  into  the  wag- 
on, ami  brought  him  to  the  next  village.  The  rescued  man  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks,  ami  offered  money,  which  his  W-uefuctor 
refused.  “ It  is  only  a duty  to  help  one  another,”  said  tho  wag- 
oner, "and  it  is  the  next  thing  to  an  insult  to  offer  a reward 
for  such  a service.”  “Then,”  replied  Oborlin,  “at  least  tell  me 
your  name,  that  I may  have  von  in  thankful  remembrance  be- 
fore God.”  “ I see,”  said  tho 
wagoner,  “ that  you  are  a min- 
ister of  the  Gosptd  : please  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan.” “ That,”  said  Obcr- 
lin,  **  I can  not  do,  for  it  was 
not  put  on  record.”  “Then,” 
replied  tho  wagoner,  “ until 
you  can  toll  me  his  name,  per- 
mit me  to  withhold  mine.” 

Soon  ho  had  driven  out  of 
sight,  and  Obcrlin  never  saw 
him  again. 


CHARADE 

My  first  is  solemn  and  sedate. 

Or  ought  to  be,  that’s  certain ; 

But  sometimes,  owing  to  the  state 

Of  human  passions,  or  to  fate, 

It  is  a scene  of  fierce  debate 

And  wrath ; but  ere  it  is  too  late 
I’ll  stop,  and  draw  the  curtain. 

My  second  visits  many  lauds, 

Iu  bright  and  stormy  weather; 

Tis  fair  to  see  across  the  sands. 

Though  never  quite  at  rest  it  stands; 

One  mind  alone  its  course  commands; 

Within  are  many  hearts  and  hands 
Most  strangely  met  together. 

My  whole  is  thought  a happy  time, 

Its  praise  is  often  sounded ; 

’Tin  told  iu  hooka,  ’tis  sung  in  rhyme, 

In  every  age  and  every  clime ; 

Of  youth  and  manhood  ’tis  the  prime, 

Except  when  on  the  sordid  griuie 
Of  avarice  ’tis  fonnded. 


Earthquakes  in  Chill — In 

some  parts  of  .South  America 
men  keep  their  “earthquake 
coats,”  which  are  dresses  that 
cau  be  put  on  in  stall  taneous- 
ly,  with  a view  to  a speedy  exit 
from  the  house.  The  advisa- 
bility of  such  a practice  may 
be  inferred  from  the  picture 
of  one  of  the  features  of  life 


TIIK  DOG  PUZZLE. 

Heir  l«  a picture  of  two  dog*  ready  tor  a fight.  With  one  straight  cut  of  the  stir  sons  transform  it  into  the  Illustration 
■ tin  o]fl  luble. 
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••THE  TIDE  WAS  AGAINST  THEM.'’ 


[Began  In  Yocmu  Prorut  No.  81,  Jane  1.) 

THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  WM.  L.  ALDEX. 


Chapter  II. 

VI  THEN  Uncle  John  an- 
T ? nounced  that  the  De- 
partment was  satisfied  with  the 
ability  of  the  captain  and  crew 
to  manage  the  WTuYctt’tng,  the 
day  for  sailing  was  fixed,  and 
the  boys  laid  in  their  stores. 
Each  one  had  a fishing-line  and 
hooks,  and  Harr}'  and  Tom  each 
took  a fishing-pole — two  poles 
being  as  many  as  were  needed, 
since  most  of  the  fishing  would 
probably  be  done  with  drop- 
lines.  Uncle  John  lent  Harry 
his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  a 
supply  of  ammunition.  Each 
boy  took  a tin  plate,  a tin  cup, 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  For 
cooking  purposes,  the  boat  car- 
ried a coffee-pot,  two  tin  cuke- 
pans,  which  could  l>e  used  as 
frying-pans  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  two  small  tin 
pails.  Harry's  mother  lent  him 
several  large  round  tin  boxes, 
in  which  were  stored  four 
pounds  of  coffee,  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  a pound  of  Indian 
meal,  a large  quantity  of  crack- 
ers. some  salt,  and  a little  pep- 
per. The  rest  of  the  provi- 
sions consisted  of  two  cans  of 
soup,  two  cans  of  corned  beef, 
a can  of  roast  beef,  two  small 
cans  of  devilled  chicken,  four 
cans  of  fresh  peaches,  a little 
package  of  condensed  beef  for 
making  beef  tea,  and  a cold 
boiled  ham.  The  boat  was  fur- 
nished with  an  A tent,  four 
rubber  blankets  and  four  wool- 
len blankets,  a hatchet,  a quan- 
tity of  spare  cordage,  a little 
bull’s-eye  lantern,  which  burnt 
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olive-oil,  and  a few  copper  nails,  a pair  of  pliers,  a small 
piece  of  zinc,  a little  white  lead,  for  mending  a leak.  | 
Of  course  there  was  a bottle  of  oil  for  the  lantern ; and  j 
Mrs.  Schuyler  added  a box  of  pills  and  a bottle  of  j 
“ Hamlin’s  Mixture”  as  medical  stores.  tThe  boys  wore  ; 
blue  flannel  trousers  and  shirts,  and  each  one  carried  an 
extra  pair  of  trousers,  and  an  extra  shirt  instead  of  a coat. 
These,  with  a few  jiairs  of  stockings  and  two  or  three  hand- 
kerchiefs, were  all  the  clothing  that  they  needed,  so  Uncle 
John  said;  though  the  boys  had  imagined  that  they  must , 
take  at  least  two  complete  suits.  He  showed  them  that  two 
flannel  shirts  worn  at  the  same  time,  one  over  the  other, 
would  be  as  warm  as  one  shirt  and  a coat,  and  that  if  their 
clothing  became  wet,  it  could  be  easily  dried.  “ Flannel 
and  the  compass  are  (lie  two  things  that  are  indispensable 
to  navigation,  "said  Uncle  John.  “If  flannel  shirts  had  not 
been  invented,  Columbus  would  never  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic.”  Perhaps  there  was  a little  exaggerat  ion  in  this ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  flannel  is  the  only  material 
that  is  warm  in  cold  weather  and  cool  in  hot  weather,  and 
that  dries  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  wrung  out  and  hung  in  the 
wind,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  sailors  could  do  without  it. 

The  boys  agreed  very  readily  to  take  with  them  only  what 
Uncle  John  advised.  Tom  Schuyler,  however,  was  very 
anxious  to  take  a heavy  iron  vise,  which,  he  said,  could  lx* 
screwed  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  might  prove  to  be 
very  useful,  although  he  could  not  say  precisely  what  he 
expected  to  use  it  for.  Joe  Sharpe  also  wanted  to  take  a 
base-ball  and  bat,  but  neither  the  vise  nor  the  ball  and  bat 
were  taken. 

The  Whitening  started  from  the  foot  of  East  One-  ' 
hundred -and-twenty-seventh  Street  on  a Monday  morn-  , 
ing  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  about  nine  o’clock.  Quite 
a small  crowd  of  friends  were  present  to  see  the  boys  off, 
and  the  neat  appearance  of  the  boat  and  her  crew  attract-  ! 
ed  the  attention  of  all  the  idlers  along  the  shore.  When  \ 
all  the  cargo  was  stowed,  and  everything  was  ready, 
Uncle  John  called  the  boys  aside,  and  said,  “Now,  boys, 
you  must  sign  the  articles.” 

“What  are  articles  ?”  asked  all  the  boys  at  once. 

“They  are  certain  regulations  which  every  respectable 
pirate,  or  any  other  sailor,  for  that  matter,  must  agree  to 
keep  when  he  joins  a ship.  I’ll  read  the  articles,  and  if  ^ 
any  of  you  don’t  like  any  one  of  them,  say  so  frankly,  for 
you  must  not  begin  a cruise  in  a dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 
Here  are  the  articles: 

“ * I.  We,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Whitewing, 
promise  to  decide  all  disputed  questions  by  the  vote  of  ! 
the  majority,  except  questions  concerning  the.  manage- 
ment of  the  boat.  The  orders  of  the  captain,  in  all  mat-  | 
ters  connected  with  the  management  of  the  boat,  shall  be  \ 
promptly  obeyed  by  the  rretc. ' 

“Now  if  anybody  thinks  that  the  captain  should  not  | 
have  the  full  control  of  the  boat,  let  him  say  so  at  once. 
Very  likely  the  captain  will  make  mistakes;  but  the  boat 
will  lx-  safer,  even  if  the  crew  obeys  a wrong  order,  than 
it  would  be  if  every  order  should  lx*  debated  by  the  crew. 
You  can't  hold  town-meetings  when  you  are  afloat.  Har- 
ry, I think,  understands  pretty  well  how  to  sail  the  boat. 
Will  you  agree  to  obey  his  orders  ?” 

All  the  boys  said  they  would;  and  Joe  Sharpe  added 
that  he  thought  the"  captain  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
put  mutineers  in  irons. 

“That,  let  us  hope,  will  not  l)e  necessary,”  said  Uncle 
John.  “ Now  listen  to  the  second  article: 

“ 4 II.  We  promise  not  to  take  corn,  apples,  or  other 
property  without  permission  of  the  owner.' 

“ You  will  very  likely  camp  near  sonic  field  whore  corn, 
or  potatoes,  or  something  eatable,  is  growing.  Many  peo- 
ple think  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a few  oars  of  com  or  1 
half  a dozen  apples.  I want  you  to  remember  that  to 
take  anything  that  is  not  your  own,  unless  you  have  per- 
mission to  do  so,  is  stealing.  It’s  an  ugly  word,  but  it  . 


can’t  lx  smoothed  over  in  any  way.  Do  you  object  to 
this  article  ?” 

Nobody  objected  to  it.  “We're  moral  pirates.  Uncle 
John,”  said  Tom  Schuyler,  “and  we  won’t  disgrace  the 
Department  by  stealing.” 

“1  knew  you  would  not  except  through  thoughtless- 
ness. Now  these  are  all  the  articles.  I did  think  of  ask 
ing  you  not  to  quarrel,  or  to  use  bud  language ; but  I don't 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  ask  you  to  make  such  a prom- 
ise, and  if  it  were,  you  probably  would  not  keep  it  8o 
sign  the  articles,  give  them  to  the  captain,  and  take  your 
stations.” 

The  articles  were  signed.  The  captain  seated  himself 
in  the  stem-sheets,  and  took  the  yoke  lines.  The  rest 
took  their  proper  places,  and  Joe  Sharpe  held  the  boat  to 
the  dock  by  the  boat-hook.  “ Are  you  all  ready  ?”  cried 
Uncle  John. 

“ All  ready,  sir!” answered  Harry. 

“ Then  give  way  with  your  oars!  Good-by,  boys,  and 
don’t  forget  to  send  reports  to  the  Department.” 

The  Ixiat  glided  away  from  the  shore  with  Tom  and  Jim 
each  pulling  a single  oar.  The  group  on  the  wharf  gave 
the  boys  a farewell  cheer,  and  in  a few  moments  they  were 
hid  from  sight  by  the  Third  Avenue  Bridge.  The  tide  was 
against  them,  but  the  day  was  a cool  one  for  the  season, 
and  the  boys  rowed  steadily  on  in  the  very  best  of  spirits. 
There  was  a light  south  wind,  but  as  there  were  several 
bridges  to  pass,  Harry  thought  it  best  not  to  set  the  sail 
before  reaching  the  Hudson  River.  It  required  careful 
steering  to  avoid  the  steamboats,  bridge  piles,  and  small 
boats;  but  the  Whitewing  was  guided  safely,  and  her  sig- 
nal—a red  flag  with  a white  cross— floated  gayly  at  the 
bow. 

Uncle  John  had  made  one  serious  mistake:  he  hod  for- 
gotten all  about  the  tide,  and  never  thought  of  the  diffi- 
culty the  boys  would  find  in  passing  Farniers-bridge  with 
the  tide  against  them.  They  had  passed  High  Bridge,  and 
had  entered  a part  of  the  river  with  which  the  boys  were 
not  familiar,  when  Joe  Sharpe  suddenly  called  out. 
“There’s  a low  bridge  right  ahead  that  we  can't  pass." 
A few  more  strokes  of  the  oars  enabled  Harry  to  see  a 
long  low  bridge,  which  completely  blocked  up  the  river 
except  at  one  place,  that  seemed  not  much  wider  than  the 
boat.  Through  this  narrow  channel  the  tide  was  rushing 
fiercely,  the  water  heaping  itself  up  in  waves  that  looked 
unpleasantly  high  and  rough.  The  boat  was  rowed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  opening  under  the  bridge;  but  the 
current  was  so  strong  that  the  boys  could  not  row  against 
it,  and  even  if  they  had  been  able  to  stem  it,  the  channel 
was  too  narrow  to  permit  them  to  use  the  oars. 

Harry  ordered  the  boat  to  be  rowed  up  to  the  bridge  at 
a place  where  there  was  a quiet  eddy,  and  all  the  crew 
went  ashore  to  contrive  some  way  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty. Presently  Harry  thought  of  a plan.  “If  we 
could  get  the  painter  under  the  bridge,  we  could  pull  the 
boat  through  easy  enough  if  there  was  nobody  in  her.” 

44  That’s  all  very  well,”  said  Joe,  44  but  bow  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  the  painter  through  ?” 

“ I know,”  cried  Jim.  44  Let’s  take  a long  piece  of  rope 
and  drop  it  in  the  water  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
current  will  float  it  through,  and  we  can  catch  it  and  tie  it 
to  the  painter.” 

The  plan  seemed  a good  one ; and  so  the  boys  took  a 
piece  of  spare  rope  from  the  boat,  tied  a bit  of  board  to  one 
end  of  it  for  a float,  dropped  the  float  into  the  water,  and 
held  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  When  the  float  came 
in  sight  below  the  bridge  they  caught  it  with  the  boat 
hook,  and  throwing  away  the  piece  of  board,  tied  the 
rope  to  the  painter.  “ Now  let  Joe  Sharpe  get  in  the  bow 
of  the  lxiat,  to  keep  her  from  running  against  anything, 
and  we’ll  haul  her  right  through,”  exclaimed  Harry. 

Joe  took  his  place  in  the  bow,  and  pushing  the  boat  off, 
let  her  float  into  the  current.  Then  the  three  other  boys 
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pulled  on  the  rope,  and  were  delighted  to  see  the  boat  glide 
under  the  bridge.  Suddenly  Joe  gave  a wild  yell.  “She’s 
sinking,  boys!"  he  cried : “let  go  the  rope,  or  I’ll  be  drown- 
ed !"  The  boys,  terribly  frightened,  dropped  the  rope,  and 
in  another  minute  the  boat  floated  back  on  the  current, 
half  full  of  water,  and  without  Joe.  Almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  in  sight,  Harry  had  thrown  off  his  shoes  and  jump- 
ed into  the  river. 

[to  bk  ooxnxuiD.] 


MR.  MARTIN’S  GAME. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

YITHAT  if  lie  is  a great  deal  older  than  I am!  that 
ft  doesn't  giv  him  any  right  to  rumple  my  hair,  does 
it  ? I’m  willing  to  respect  old  age,  of  course,  but  I want 
my  hair  respected  too. 

But  rumpling  hair  isn’t  enough  for  Mr.  Martin ; he 
must  call  me  “ Bub, ’’and  “ Sonny.  ”1  might  stand  “Son- 
ny,” but  I won’t  stand  being  called  “Bub”  by  any  living 
man— not  if  I can  help  it.  I’ve  told  him  three  or  four 
times,  “My  name  isn’t  ‘Bub,’  Mr.  Martin.  My  name’s 
Jim,  or  Jimmy,”  but  he  would  just  grin  in  an  exhausper- 
ating  kind  of  way,  and  keep  on  calling  me  “ Bub.” 

My  sister  Sue  doesn’t  like  him  any  better  than  I do. 
He  comes  to  see  her  alamt  twice  a week,  and  I’ve  heard  her 
say,  “ Goodness  me,  there’s  that  tiresome  old  bachelor 
again.”  But  she  treats  him  just  as  polite  as  she  does  any* 
body;  and  when  he  brings  her  candy,  ahe  says,  “Oh,  Mr. 
Martin,  you  are  too  good.”  There’s  a great  deal  of  make- 
believe  about  girls,  I think. 

Now  that  I’ve  mentioned  candy,  I will  say  that  he 
might  pass  it  around,  but  he  never  thinks  of  such  a thing. 
Mr.  Travers,  who  is  the  best  of  all  Sue’s  beaux,  always 
brings  candy  with  him,  and  gives  me  a lot.  Then  he  gen- 
erally gives  me  a quarter  to  go  to  the  post-office  for  him, 
because  lie  forgot  to  go,  and  expects  something  very  im- 
portant. It  takes  an  hour  to  go  to  the  post-office  and 
back,  but  I’d  do  anything  for  such  a nice  man. 

One  night— -it  was  Mr.  Travers’s  regular  night— Mr. 
Martin  came, and  wasn't  Sue  mad!  She  knew  Mr.  Trav- 
ers would  come  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  she  always 
made  it  a rule  to  keep  her  young  men  separate. 

She  sent  down  word  that  she  was  busy,  and  would  be 
down  stairs  after  a while.  Would  Mr.  Martin  pleas**  sit 
down  and  wait.  So  he  sat  down  on  the  front  piazza  and 
waited. 

I was  sitting  on  the  grass,  practicing  mumble-te-peg  a 
little,  and  by-and-by  Mr.  Martin  says,  “Well,  Bub,  what 
are  you  doing  ?” 

“ Playing  a game,”  says  I.  “ Want  to  learn  it  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  care  if  I do,”  says  he.  So  he  came  out,  ! 
and  sat  in  the  grass,  and  I showed  him  how  to  play. 

Just  then  Mr.  Travers  arrived,  and  Sue  came  down,  and 
was  awfully  glad  to  see  both  her  friends.  “ But  what  in 
the  world  are  you  doing,”  she  says  to  Mr.  Martin.  When 
she  heard  that  he  was  learning  the  game,  she  said,  “ How 
interesting,  do  play  one  game.” 

Mr.  Martin  finally  said  he  would.  St)  we  played  a 
game,  and  I let  him  beat  me  very  easy.  He  laughed  fit 
to  kill  himself  when  I drew  the  peg,  and  said  it  was  the 
best  game  he  ever  played. 

“ Is  there  any  game  you  play  any  better  than  this.  Son- 
ny f ’ said  he,  in  his  most  irragravating  style. 

“Let’s  have  another  game.”  said  I.  “Only  you  must 
promise  to  draw  the  peg  fair,  if  I boat  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  lie.  44  I’ll  draw  the  peg  if  you  beat 
me.  Bub.” 

Oh,  he  felt  so  sure  he  was  a first-class  player!  I don’t 
like  a conceited  man,  no  matter  if  ho  is  only  a boy. 

You  can  just  imagine  how  quick  I beat  him.  Why,  I 
went  right  through  to  “both  ears"  without  stopping,  and 


the  first  time  I threw  the  knife  over  my  head  it  stuck  in  the 
ground. 

I cut  a beautiful  peg  out  of  hard  wood — one  of  those 
sharp,  slender  pegs  that  will  go  through  anything  but  a 
stone.  I drovoit  in  clear  out  of  sight,  and  Mr.  Martin,  says 
he,  “ Why,  Sonuy,  nobody  couldn’t  possibly  draw  that 
P 

“ I’ve  drawn  worse  pegs  than  that,”  said  I.  “ You’ve 
got  to  clear  away  the  earth  with  your  chin  and  front  teeth, 
and  then  you  can  draw  it.” 

“That  is  nonsense,”  says  Mr.  Martin,  growing  red  in  the 
face. 

“ This  is  a fair  and  square  game,”  says  I,  “and  you  ga\'e 
your  word  to  draw  the  peg  if  I beat  you.” 

‘‘I  do  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  play  fair,”  said  Sue.  “It 
would  lie  too  bad  to  cheat  a little  boy.” 

So  Mr.  Martin  laid  down  and  tried  it,  but  he  didn't  like 
it  one  bit.  “See  here,  Jimmy,”  said  he,  “I’ll  give  you 
half  a dollar,  and  we’ll  consider  the  jieg  drawn.” 

“That  is  bribery  and  corruption,"  said  I.  “Mr.  Mar- 
tin, I can't  be  bribed,  and  didn't  think  you’d  try  to  hire 
me  to  let  you  break  your  promise.” 

When  he  saw  I wouldn't  let  up  on  him,  he  laid  down 
again  and  went  to  work. 

It  was  the  best  fun  I ever  knew.  I just  rolled  on  the 
ground  and  laughed  till  I cried.  Sue  and  Mr.  Travers 
didn't  roll,  but  they  laughed  till  Sue  got  up  and  ran  into 
the  house,  where  I could  hear  her  screaming  on  the  front- 
parlor  sofa,  and  mother  crying  out,  “My  darling  child, 
where  does  it  hurt  you,  won’t  you  have  the  doctor,  Jane 
do  bring  the  camphor.” 

Mr.  Martin  gnawed  away  at  the  earth,  and  used  swear- 
words to  himself,  and  was  perfectly  raging.  After  a while 
he  got  the  ]>eg,  and  then  he  got  up  with  his  face  about  the 
color  of  a flower-pot,  and  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  of 
the  front  gate  nibbing  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
never  so  much  as  saying  good  night.  He  didn’t  come  near 
the  house  again  for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Travers  gave  me  a half-dollar  to  go  to  the  post-of- 
fice to  make  up  for  the  one  I had  refused,  and  told  me  that 
I had  displayed  roaming  virtue,  though  I don’t  know  ex- 
actly what  he  meant. 

He  looked  over  this  story,  and  corrected  the  spelling 
for  me,  and  told  me  to  send  it  to  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
Only  it  is  to  be  a secret  that  he  helped  me.  I’d  do  almost 
anything  for  him,  and  I’m  going  to  ask  Sue  to  marry  him 
just  to  please  me. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 


BY  J.  J.  CASEY. 

PHILATELY  ? What  is  that  ? 

Many  years  ago,  beyond  the  longest  recollection  of 
the  oldest  of  the  young  people,  a school-teacher  in  Paris 
(so  one  story  goes)  advised  her  pupils  to  get  specimens  of 
different  postage  stamps,  in  order  the  better  to  study  their 
geography.  There  was  a general  searching  among  old 
letters  to  secure  these  little  bits  of  bright-colored  papers. 
Parents  and  friends  were  asked  to  save  the  stamps  from 
their  letters;  strangers  at  the  post-office  were  pounced 
upon,  the  moment  they  received  their  letters,  for  the 
stamps;  and  from  this  little  beginning  sprang  stamp-col- 
lecting. 

At  first  it  was  limited  to  boys  and  girls;  but  the  older 
people,  seeing  the  interest  excited  over  these  little  pictures, 
and  led  on  by  their  endeavors  to  please  their  young  ac- 
quaintances, began  themselves  taking  an  interest  in  the 
things.  From  a pleasure  it  gradually  became  a study, 
and  a most  fascinating  one ; and  soon  there  were  no  more 
enthusiastic  collectors  than  the  people  advanced  in  years, 
wealth,  position,  and  social,  literary,  and  scientific  attain- 
ments. And  to  day  many  great  people  turn  with  pleasure* 
from  the  cares  of  their  life  to  the  pages  of  tlieir  stamp  al- 
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bums,  to  look  over  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  growth 
of  the  postal  system,  or  to  help  some  young  friend  in  the 
filling  up  of  a modest  little  blank-book. 

In  spite  of  the  ridicule  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
collector  of  stamps,  the  interest  in  stamp-collecting  is  as 
great  to-day  as  it  was  a dozen  years  ago,  and  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  Australia  will  be  found  stamp  “mer- 
chants,” as  they  delight  to  call  themselves,  stamp  papers, 
and  stamp  agencies,  to  supply  the  continually  increasing 
demands  of  young  and  old  collectors.  Societies  exist  in 
several  countries,  at  the  meetings  of  which  most  learned 
papers  are  read  to  show  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this 
or  that  stamp,  and  even  the  government  at  Montevideo 
has  authorized  a stamp  society,  lately  established  there,  to 
use  a private  postal  card. 

This  pursuit  of  stamp  collecting  is  called  Philately, 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  have  been  translated  “the 
love  of  stamps,”  and  those  who  engage  in  the  pleasure  or 
the  pursuit  are  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves Philatelists. 

This  little  “chat”  shall  he  closed 
by  a reference  to  the  illustrations  of 
some  curious  or  interesting  stamps, 
and  a notice  of  stamps  that  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Fig.  1 is  one 
of  the  series  of 
United  States 
stamps  for  post- 
age on  large 
packages  of 
newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  represents  a value  of 
forty-eight  dollars.  There  is  a higher 
value  of  sixty  dollars.  These  stamps 

arc  perfect  gems,  and  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Fig.  2 represents  one  of  the  stamps 
in  use  to-day  in  Japan.  It  is  only 
necessary  to 
compare  a spe- 
cimen of  this 
issue  with  the 
first  stamps 
used  in  Japan 
Fia.  s.  to  800  how 

idly  the  Japa- 
nese acquire  every  modern  improve- 
ment. 

Fig.  3 is  one  of  the  current  Guate- 
mala stamps,  printed  in  Paris,  which  found  their  way  to 
collectors  before  they  were  delivered  to 
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the  government.  The 

’flimsTj  c~otTTTj 

thick  black  line  on 
either  side  is  a bird’s 
tail — the  quezal,  or  na- 

tiunal  bird,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  on  this 

continent. 

Figs.  4 and  5 repre- 
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sent  stamps  used  in  two 
of  the  native  states  of  India.  The  na- 
tive stamps  of  India,  ugly  as  many  of  them  are,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  found  in  the  collector's  album,  and 
quite  difficult  to  obtain. 

Fig.  6 is  one  from  the  South  African  Republic,  or  the 
Transvaal,  lately  seized  by  England. 

Some  of  the  newest  issues  are : 

Antigua. — A new  value,  id.,  blue ; and  a postal  card,  1 id.,  red- 
brown  on  buff. 

Cape  of  Hood  Hope.-— The  id.,  blue,  surcharged  in  red  above, 
“ Three  Peuce.w 


Dominica. — New  values  of  J d.,  yellow ; 2id.,  brown ; 4d.,  blue ; 
aud  u postal  card  of  li«i,  red-brown. 

Danish  West  Indies. — A new  vatue,  50c.,  same  type  os  cur- 
rent series,  in  mauve. 

Gold  Coast. — Stamps  of  Id.,  golden  yellow,  and  2d.,  green; 
aud  card  of  ljd.,  red-brown. 

Great  Britain. — The  2 id.  stamp  is  printed  in  blue,  aud  the 
2s.  changes  from  blue  to  red-brown. 

Montserrat. — New  stamps  of  2id.,  rod-brown,  aud  4d.,  blue; 
and  postal  card  of  lid.,  rod-brown. 

Nevis. — New  stamps  of  2idL,  red-brown,  and  id,,  blue;  and 
postal  card  of  lid.,  red-brown. 

Peru. — A new  series  of  stamps  is  in  preparation,  but  for  the 
present  the  authorities  surcharge  the  current  stamp  with  the 
words,  “ Union  Postale  Uuiveraolle”  and  44  Plata/'  in  an  oval. 
The  lc.  changes  its  color  to  green,  the  2c.  to  carmine,  and  the 
20c.  is  suppressed. 

Roumklia, — This  province  of  Turkey  begins  its  stamp  his- 
tory with  a postal  card  of  the  value  of  10  paras,  as  expressed  ou 
the  face,  but  in  reality  of  15  paras,  at  which  it  is  sold. 


BUTTERFLIES  AND  BEES. 

Butterflies  are  merry  things, 

Gayly  painted  are  their  wings, 

Aud  they  never  carry  stings. 

Bees  are  grave  and  busy  things, 

Gold  their  jackets,  brown  their  wings, 
And  they  always  curry  stings. 

Yet— isn't  it  extremely  funny  t — 

Bees,  not  butterflies,  make  honey. 


AN  APRONFUL  OF  WATER-CRESSES. 

BY  MARGARET  BYTING8. 

(USSY  MOUNT  came  down  to  the  gurgling,  sparkling 
J little  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  Frank  Hill- 
born  and  his  brother  Dave  were  gathering  water-cresses. 

“ I'm  going  to  Fairvicw,  Frank,”  she  said,  “ and  came 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  look  in  ou  mother  by-and-bv, 
and  sec  if  she  needs  anything.” 

“Of  course  I will,”  said  Frank.  “ But  you’re  not  go- 
ing to  walk  to  Fairview,  Cissy  ? That's  a long  tramp  for 
a girl.” 

“Yes,  I am,”  she  replied.  “There's  no  other  way  I 
can  go.  Nobody  that  I know  ever  drives  down  there. 
Mother  wants  me  to  try  aud  get  her  some  sewing  to  do. 
You  know  there  are  live  or  six  big  stores  there,  and  moth- 
er can  sew  and  knit  beautifully.  1 wish  I had  time  to 
pick  some  wild  flowers  to  take  with  me.  Town-people 
like  wild  flowers.” 

“ A good  many  of  them  like  something  fresh  and  green 
to  eat  better  than  they  do  wild  flowers,”  said  Frank ; “ so 
you  just  take  along  some  of  these  water-cresses.  Aren't 
they  beauties  ? They’re  the  first  we’ve  gathered  this 
spring,  and  I hope  they’ll  bring  you  luck.” 

“But  I have  no  basket,”  said  Cissy. 

‘ * Carry  them  in  your  apron.  They  won’t  hurt and 
as  she  held  it  up,  he  heaped  it  full  of  moist  green  hunches. 

“That’s  just  like  you,  Frank  Hillborn,”  said  Dave, 
when  the  girl  had  gone.  “What's  the  good  of  our  own- 
ing the  only  water-cress  brook  for  miles  if  you’re  going 
to  give  ’em  away  to  everybody  that  comes  along  ?” 

“ Everybody  that  coines  along?”  repeated  Frank,  with 
a cheery  laugh.  “I’ve  only  given  a basketful  to  Em 
Lee— he  lent  us  his  fishing-line  when  we  lost  ours— and 
an  apronful  to  Cissy  Mount.  Poor  Cissy  I Guess  there's 
hard  times  at  her  house  since  her  father  was  killed  on  the 
railroad  and  her  mother  got  lame.  And  you  know  she’s 
going  to  ask  for  work,  and  it  most  always  puts  folks  in 
good-humor  if  you  carry  ’em  something  nice.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Dave ; “but  don’t  you  give  away  any 
more,  for  we  want  to  make  five  dollars  out  of  ’em  this 
season,  anyhow.” 

Cissy  Mount  walked  bravely  on  mile  after  mile,  until 
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half  of  her  journey  had  been  accomplished.  Then  she 
stopped  and  looked  around  for  a place  where  she  might 
rest  awhile.  A pleasant  little  lane,  on  either  side  of 
which  stood  a row  of  tall  cedar-trees,  branched  off  from 
the  main  road.  Into  this  lane  she  turned,  and  sat  down 
on  the  grass  near  the  side  gate  of  a fine  garden.  And  as 
she  sat  there  peeping  through  a hole  in  the  hedge  at  some 
lovely  beds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips,  radiant  in  the  sun- 
shine, a queer-looking  little  old  gentleman,  with  no  hat 
on.  but  having  a wonderful  quantity  of  brown  hair,  came 
scolding  down  the  garden  path,  followed  by  a man  carry- 
ing a camp-chair.  The  old  gentleman  as  he  talked  grew 
more  and  more  excited,  and  at  last,  to  Cissy's  great  aston- 
ishment, grasped  the  abundant  brown  locks,  lifted  them 
completely  off  his  head,  waved  them  in  the  air  an  in- 
stant, and  then  gravely  replaced  them.  As  he  came 
near,  the  child  could  hear  what  he  was  saying:  “ I sent 
word  from  Europe  when  this  place  was  bought  that  if 
there  were  no  water-cress  stream  upon  it,  one  was  to  be 
made  at  once.  That's  a year  ago.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,’’  said  the  man,  humbly,  “but  I did 
my  best,  sir.  It  isn’t  my  fault,  sir.  Sometimes  you 
can’t  make  water-cresses  grow,  all  you  can  do.  sir.” 

“ And  what's  to  be  done  with  the  puddle — for  it’s  noth- 
ing but  a puddle,  though  a big  one— that  you've  disfigured 
my  grounds  with  ?”  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

“ Miss  Grace  says  it  will  be  a capital  place  for  raising 
water-lilies,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

“Oh,  indeed!  Very  fine.  But  I can’t  eat  water-lilies. 
There's  no  pepper  about  them,  and  it's  the  pepper  I want.” 
“Perhaps  I can  find  some  cresses  for  sale  somewhere 
near,  sir.  Shall  I go  and  look,  sir  ?” 

“No,”  snarled  the  master.  “By  the  time  you  came 
back  with  them,  if  you  got  them,  ten  chances  to  one  I 
shouldn't  want  them.  When  I want  things,  I want  them 


at  once.  Yes,  I'd  give  five  dollars  for  some  fresh  water- 
cresses  this  very  minute-,”  and  he  again  seized  his  wig  and 
flourished  it  in  the  air. 

With  trembling  fingers  Cissy  opened  the  gate,  and 
walked  in.  The  servant-man  placed  the  camp-chair  on 
the  ground.  The  old  gentleman  sat  down  in  it,  first  hang- 
ing his  hair  on  the  back,  leaving  his  head  as  smooth  and 
shining  as  an  ivory  ball,  looked  at  the  intruder  with  keen 
black  eyes,  and  asked,  sharply,  “Well,  what  do  you 
want  ?” 

“To  give  you  these  water-cresses,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  holding  up  her  apron.  " They  were  gathered  only 
a short  time  ago,  and  my  apron’s  quite  clean,  sir.” 

“Bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  “what  a 
wonderful  coincidence!  and” — taking  a bunch  and  begin- 
ning to  eat  them — “ what  fine  water-cresses!  And  I sup- 
pose you  expect  that  five  dollars,  for  of  course  you  heard 
what  I said.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Cissy,  shyly.  “I  never  thought  of  the 
money.  I know  you  only  said  that  as  |K*ople  often  say 
things.  I’m  glad  to  give  them  to  you,  sir,  because  you 
wanted  them  so  much.” 

The  old  gentleman  burst  into  a loud  laugh,  put  on  his 
wig,  and  asked  her  name.  And  then  by  degrees  he  got 
the  whole  story  from  her — the  death  of  the  father,  the  ac- 
cident that  lamed  the  mother,  the  gift  of  the  cresses  from 
Frank  Hillborn.  and  the  five  miles  yet  to  go  in  search  of 
work.  “ And  what  was  your  mother’s  name  before  she 
was  married  ?”  was  his  last  question. 

“Prudence  Kelly,  sir.” 

“Prudence  Kelly!  I knew  it!”  he  shouted,  springing 
from  his  chair.  And  then,  in  a still  louder  voice,  he  call- 
ed, “Grace!  Grace!”  and  a pretty  young  lady  came  run- 
ning toward  him.  “ I’ve  found  your  old  nurse,  my  dear, 
your  faithful  old  nurse  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  for 
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years.  This  is  her  daughter.  And  she  is  in  want.  Take 
the  carriage  and  go  to  her  at  once.  What  a blessing  that 
I got  up  in  a scolding  humor  this  morning,  and  wanted 
water-cresses ! Go  with  Grace.  Cecilia  my  child,  and 
when  you  get  home,  give  this  ftve-dollar  bill  to  your 
friend  Frank,  and  tell  him  it  isn't  the  first  time  a little 
act  of  kindness  has  brought  luck.'’ 


(Begun  in  IIari'KiCs  Yovho  Propuc  No.  34,  April  13.] 

THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  IX. 

TERY  soon  after  General  Washington  was  elected  Pres-  ! 
ident  a war  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
It  was  natural  tliat  people  in  this  country  should  wish  to 
help  the  French,  who  had  helped  us.  But  General  Wash- 
ington saw  that  if  we  once  got  in  the  way  of  taking  a part 
in  wars  between  other  countries,  where  our  own  rights 
were  not  in  danger,  we  should  always  be  at  war.  He 
saw,  too,  that  we  were  a small  nation  then,  compared  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  we  might  easily  lose  the 
freedom  we  had  fought  so  long  for.  He  dreaded  to  put 
our  freedom  in  danger  unless  compelled  to.  So  he  issued 
an  order  to  the  people,  as  he  had  a right  to  do,  not  to  take 
part  with  one  nation  or  the  oilier,  but  to  mind  their  own 
business. 

This  was  wise,  because  the  British  government  was  only 
too  ready  to  pick  a quarrel  with  us.  General  Washing- 
ton also  went  further.  He  made  a treaty  of  peace  and  i 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  kept  war  from  our  I 
shores  for  twenty  years,  and  gave  the  country  a chance  to  J 
grow.  The  people  did  not  like  this  treaty  much.  There  ' 
was  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling  toward  Great  Britain,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  long  fight  we  had  had  with  her.  But  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  was  ready  to  fight  for  real  rights, 
felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  get  into  a quarrel  from  mere 
angry  feeling.  He  was  very  anxious  to  keep  the  two 
countries  at  peace  until  their  people  could  get  calm,  and 
go  to  trailing  with  each  other,  and  learn  to  live  together 
in  friendship.  Surely  this  was  both  sensible  and  good. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  a man  was  at  the 
head  of  its  government  wise  enough  to  see  what  wus 
right,  and  firm  enough  to  do  it. 

Just  at  the  time  Washington  was  elected  President,  the 
French  people  rose  against  their  government,  which  had 
many  faults,  and  drove  away  many  of  their  rulers,  and 
cut  off  their  King's  head.  Among  the  leaders  was  Lafay- 
ette, who,  however,  was  no  party  to  the  cruelties  which 
were  practiced.  The  other  kings  of  Europe  undertook 
to  restore  the  King  of  France  to  power,  and  in  the  war 
which  followed  Lafayette  was  taken  prisoner  and  closely 
confined.  His  wife  wrote  to  Washington,  asking  him  to 
try  and  get  Lafayette  released.  Washington  gladly  did 
all  that  he  could,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  However,  he  sent  I 
money  to  Madame  Lafayette,  for  her  property  had  been 
taken  away,  and  he  brought  over  to  this  country  one  of 
Lafayette's  sons,  and  took  him  into  his  family,  and  cared 
for  him  as  if  he  were  his  own.  The  boy  was  named  after 
Washington,  and  always  remembered  th$  PresidentjL| 
kindness  with  thankfulness. 

When  the  first  term  of  four  years  for  which  Washing- 
ton was  elected  came  to  an  end,  he  was  chosen  again, 
without  a single  vote  against  him,  though  he  was  very 
auxious  to  go  back  to  private  life. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  when  he  had 
been  eight  years  President,  he  refused  to  serve  any  long- 
er. Just  as  he  had  written  a farewell  address  to  his  sol- 
diers* after  being  eight  years  in  command,  he  now  wrote 
a farewell  address  to  the  American  people.  I hop©  all 
my  young  readers  will  read  it  as  soon  as  they  are  old  : 
enough  to  understand  it.  It  is  written  in  a quaint  and  \ 


somewhat  stiff  style,  for  Washington  always  found  it 
easier  to  act  than  to  talk  or  write ; but  it  is  full  of  wis- 
dom. Even  now,  eighty-four  years  after  it  was  written, 
there  is  much  in  it  which  we  ought  to  remember  and  try 
to  carry  out. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1797  when  Washington  gave  lip 
the  President’s  office,  and  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 
He  had  visited  his  beloved  home  frequently  during  his 
Presidency,  and  had  kept  a very  careful  watch  over  it  in 
his  absence.  Again  he  took  up  with  great  delight  the  old 
round  of  peaceful  duties.  Every  day  he  was  up  before 
the  sun.  Every  day  he  was  in  the  saddle,  riding  over  his 
large  farms,  watching  his  laborers  and  his  cro|*s,  plan- 
ning changes  and  directing  work.  In  the  evening  he 
saw  much  company — many,  indeed,  who  had  little  claim 
on  him,  who  came  from  idle  curiosity,  and  wearied  him 
with  their  presence.  But  he  was  always  courteous.  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends  very  keenly. 
He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  hut  he  had  reared  first  the 
children,  and  afterward  two  of  the  grandchildren,  of  his 
wife  in  his  home.  He  took  great  pleasure  with  them, 
and  was  as  merry  as  he  was  loving.  He  hoped  to  live 
the  remainder  of  liis  days  in  quiet  in  this  circle. 

[to  RK  CONTIS  t’K).] 

LITTLE  FATIMA. 

BY  SAHA  KEABLES  HUNT. 

IT  was  a beautiful  Oriental  picture,  and  I paused  in  my 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  sketch  her,  that 
dark-eyed  Arab  girl,  as  she  half  reclined  in  the  sand,  the 
western  sunlight  flickering  through  the  green  boughs  of 
a clump  of  palms,  and  falling  upon  the  upturned  face  and 
purplish  braids  with  their  glitter  of  gold  coins.  In  the 
background  were  a few  broken  columns,  relic  of  some 
past  grandeur,  and  at  a little  distance  a camel  crouched 
in  the  sand,  gazing  as  mournfully  as  the  Spliynx  across 
the  desert.  The  flowing  Eastern  dress  of  the  child  was 
pushed  back  from  one  beautifully  rounded  arm,  hut  the 
other  was  concealed,  as  if  she  luul  tried  to  hide  it  from  even 
the  sunlight.  It  was  crippled  and  pitifully  deformed. 

Poor  little  Fatima!  I knew  her  sensitive  spirit,  and  I 
put  my  pencil  out  of  sight  as  I came  nearer,  for  I saw  on 
her  face  the  shadow  of  a restless  discontent.  She  smiled 
as  she  bade  me  welcome,  but  it  was  a sad  smile,  and 
changed  to  tears  as  she  spoke. 

“1  am  of  no  use,”  she  said  in  Arabic.  “ If  I were  a boy, 
they  would  care  for  me;  but  a girl ! They  scorn  me  and 
my  disfigured  arm.  I can  never  do  any  good  in  the  world ; 
never,  never.  And,  oh,  lady,  there  is  a soul  within  me 
that  longs  to  do  something  for  somebody!  I want  to  ac- 
complish something;  not  to  sit  here  day  after  day  making 
figures  in  the  sand,  only  to  see  them  drift  hack  again  into 
a dull  level.  But  I shall  live  in  vain.  What  can  I do 
with  this  poor  crippled  arm?” 

It  was  a difficult  task  to  soothe  her;  but  I think,  after 
awhile,  she  felt  that  the  great  Allah  had  done  all  things 
well,  and  peace  crept  over  her  tired  little  heart. 

“ But,  dear  child,”  I said,  as  I left  her,  “ it  may  l>e  that 
you  can  do  more  good  with  your  one  arm  than  I ever  can 
with  my  two.  We  do  not  know  what  may  happen.” 

And  so  I went  home  to  my  little  cottage,  taking  the 
field  path  instead  of  the  railroad  track,  as  I usually  did. 
When  I reached  the  house,  and  called  for  my  little  girl- 
baby,  who  often  came  toddling  out  to  meet  me.  all  was  si- 
lent, and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  the  nurse  said  she  had 
just  gone  down  the  track  a littlo  way  to  meet  me. 

‘ ‘ Down  the  track ! Oh,  the  train  ! the  train ! It’s  time 
for  the  train!  Why  do  you  stand  here  idle?  Call  Has- 
san  and  Muhomet.  Run,  and  save  her!*’ 

I rushed  wildly  along  the  embankment.  How  plain  it 
all  is  to  me  now,  even  to  the  bits  of  pottery  gleaming  in 
the  sand,  and  the  distant  echo  of  an  Arab's  song  as  it 
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floated  over  the  hills!  I saw  the  white  dress  of  my  dar- 
ling far  ahead,  and  stumbled  on — how,  I hardly  knew. 
The  train  was  coming ! I could  hear  it  plunging  on;  I 
could  see  the  fearful  light.  Oh,  if  I might  reach  her! 

But  who  is  that?  Can  it  be  Fatima?  It  is  Fatima, 
waving  her  arms  wildly  us  she  speeds  onward.  She  is 
on  the  hank  ! She  is  there!  She  grasps  the  child ! And 
the  train  plunges  past  me  with  a wild  glare;  and  there, 
before  me,  is  my  baby,  my  golden-haired  baby,  safe  anti 
unharmed,  but  Fatima  lay  dying  on  the  iron  rail.  I 
clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  called  her  name  amid  my 
sobs.  She  lifted  the  long,  dark  eyelashes,  and  smiled. 
“Allah  be  praised!”  she  murmured.  Theu  in  her  weak, 
broken  English  she  said : 

“Me  do  something  wid  dis  poor  arm;  me  die  for  you 
baby!”  She  fell  back  in  my  arms;  and  so  we  carried  her 
to  my  home,  white  and  insensible. 

But  she  did  not  die.  The  deformed  arm  had  to  bo  sev- 
ered from  the  shoulder,  but  her  life  was  saved ; and  to-day. 
surrounded  by  all  that  grateful  hearts  can  give,  she  is 
one  of  the  happiest  little  creatures  ou  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


A ST.  ULRIO  POLL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  CATS  KILL  FAIRIES." 

THE  steam-ship  Columbine  was  crossing  the  ocean  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  On  the  deck  the  passengers 
walked  about,  looking  at  the  sea  and  sky.  Occasionally 
they  saw  a flock  of  gulls  circling  about  overhead,  or  a shoal 
of  dolphins  leaping  up  in  the  blue  waves.  Among  these 
passengers  was  the  shy  gentleman.  Now  the  shy  gentle- 
man was  tall  and  large,  with  a full  brown  beard,  which 
should  have  made  him  quite  bold,  but  he  was  not.  If  a 
stranger  spoke  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  if  he  tried  to  say 
something  really  wise,  he  merely  stammered,  so  tliat  his 
meaning  was  lost.  As  for  tea-cups  and  wine-glasses,  he 
always  broke  them  with  his  elbow,  or  by  allowing  them 
to  slip  through  his  big  fingers,  while  cluiirs  and  little  fables 
seemed  placed  in  his  way  for  the  sole  purpose,  of  his  tum- 
bling over  them. 

In  his  cabin  was  his  portmanteau,  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  treasures.  A Paris  doll  and  her  wardrobe  were  given 
the  place  of  honor.  The  beautiful  blonde  hair  of  this  fash- 
ionable lady  must  not  bo  disarranged,  and  the  boxes  con- 
taining her  dresses  and  gloves,  her  boots,  mantles,  and  par- 
asols, required  much  space.  She  was  a very  important 
person.  In  a corner  was  wedged  the  case  of  one  of  those 
mechanical  bears  covered  with  black  fur,  and  wound  up 
by  means  of  a key  in  his  side.  In  the  opposite  corner  were 
the  Venetian  lion  of  St.  Mark,  made  of  brass,  trinkets  of 
straw  and  glass,  and  a little  Neapolitan  boy  in  mosaic  on 
the  lid  of  a box.  The  St.  Ulric  doll,  folded  in  a bit  of  tissue- 
paper,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  down  anywhere.  She  was 
made  of  a single  stick  of  wood,  with  a head  carved  on  top, 
but  without  arms  or  legs,  like  the  Italian  babies,  who  are 
wound  about  with  cloths  until  they  resemble  little  mum- 
mies. 

She  remained  quietly  where  she  had  been  placed,  be- 
tween a flannel  waistcoat  and  a pair  of  stockings,  with  her 
head  resting  on  a meerschaum  pipe.  She  thought  of  her 
home,  and  sighed.  Yes,  she  was  homesick,  because  she 
loved  her  own  land  as  only  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss  love 
their  native  mountains. 

The  shy  gentleman  had  bought  the  St. Ulric  doll  at  a 
booth  under  the  stone  archway  of  one  of  the  streets  of 
Botzen.  He  could  not  carry  away  with  him  the  beautiful 
Austrian  Tyrol,  except  as  pictures  in  his  own  mind,  and 
therefore  be  picked  up  the  droll  and  ugly  little  St.  Ulric  doll. 

“ When  I give  the  doll  to  Nelly,  I will  tell  her  about 
the  mountain  peaks  where  the  hunters  climb  to  shoot  the 
chamois  and  the  black-cock,  and  the  valleys  down  toward 
Italy  where  the  grapes  ripen,  and  all  about  the  castles 
perched  like  watch-towers  along  the  Brenner  route,” 


thought  the  shy  gentleman,  wrapping  the  purchase  in  the 
bit  of  tissue-paper.  “I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  this 
Brenner  Pass,  where  the  traveller  of  to-day  journeys  on 
the  railway  from  Munich  to  Verona,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
highways  in  the  world;  the  Etruscan  merchants  used  to 
pass  here,  trading  in  iron  with  the  Northern  nations,  long 
before  the  Romans.” 

One  day  a tremendous  rattling  was  beard  inside  the 
case  of  the  mechanical  bear. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? Are  you  seasick  ?”  inquired  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark. 

“ No,”  grumbled  the  mechanical  bear.  “I  have  been 
standing  on  my  head  too  long,  and  if  this  voyage  does  not 
soon  end,  my  machinery  will  be  out  of  order.  I shall 
growl  at  the  wrong  time.” 

“ We  must  be  gifts  for  children.  I hope  they  will  like 
us,”  said  the  St.  Ulric  doll. 

“ I hope  we  shall  like  them,"  said  the  French  doll.  “ I 
come  from  a shop  window  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
How  can  I live  out  of  Paris!” 

Just  then  the  lid  of  the  portmanteau  was  lifted,  and  a 
Custom-house  officer  looked  in.  The  steamer  had  reach- 
ed New  York. 

“ Here  he  is,  mamma !”  cried  a little  girl,  as  a carriage 
paused  before  the  door  of  a house  on  Gramcrcy  Square. 

She  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window.  Now  she  ran 
down  stairs,  and  opened  the  front  door.  Two  gentlemen 
got  out  of  the  carriage;  one  was  her  uncle  Fred,  and  the 
other  a traveller  with  a brown  beard,  whose  arms  were 
full  of  mysterious  parcels  and  boxes.  This  was  the  shy 
gentlemau,  and  Nelly  had  always  found  him  a good  friend. 
Soon  the  parcels  were  distributed.  The  mosaic  box  was 
for  mother,  the  brass  lion  for  Uncle  Fred,  and  all  the  rest 
for  Nelly.  She  was  wild  with  delight.  The  Paris  doll 
fascinated  her.  All  her  friends  were  invited  to  admire 
the  lady  from  the  Boulevards.  Nelly  could  not  eat,  or 
sleep,  or  study  her  lessons.  She  tried  on  all  the  dresses, 
gloves,  bonnets,  and  shoes. 

The  St.  Ulric  doll  had  been  glanced  at,  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  forgotten.  At  length  Nelly  wearied  of  so  much 
splendor,  and  her  mother  found  the  PariR  doll  too  fine  for 
every-day  play.  Nelly  noticed  the  St.  Ulric  doll  then. 

“ You  have  no  clothes,  poor  tiling,”  she  said. 

She  opened  her  own  work-box,  sought  in  a bag  for  a 
piece  of  blue  flannel,  and  began  to  sew.  Soon  the  St. 
Ulric  doll  was  clothed.  To  be  sure,  her  gown  was  like  a 
bag  tied  about  her  neck. 

Nelly’s  mother,  a pretty  widow,  said,  “ I did  not  know 
he  loved  me.” 

Nelly  whispered  to  the  St.  Ulric  doll  that  her  mother 
was  to  marry  the  shy  gentleman. 

“I  thought  there  was  a good  reason  for  bringing  us 
across  the  sea.”  said  the  St.  Ulric  doll  to  the  mechanical 
bear  and  the  Paris  lady. 

The  latter  was  out  of  temper. 

“Already  the  little  girl  loves  you  best,  because  she  has 
made  your  gown  herself,”  she  said. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

THE  grizzly  bear  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  beasts.  Its 
great  strength,  its  enormous  size,  its  ferocity,  and  its 
courage  render  it  a more  formidable  enemy  than  the  lion. 

It  ranges  the  westward-lying  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains from  Mexico  to  British  America,  and  is  a constant 
terror  to  the  regions  it  inhabits. 

The  average  length  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  about  seven 
feet,  and  its  weight  nine  hundred  to  a thousand  pounds,  al- 
though much  larger  specimens  have  been  killed  in  Arizo- 
na and  other  Southern  regions. 

Grizzlies  do  not  often  attack  men  unless  surprised  or  in- 
furiated, or  driven  by  desperate  hunger  to  seize  upon  every- 
thing which  crosses  their  path ; but  all  animals,  from  a 
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GRIZZLY  BEAR  AND  BUFFALOES. 

mouse  to  an  enormous  buffalo,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  this 
monarch  of  the  far  West. 

The  immense  daring  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  its  entire 
confidence  in  its  strength,  are  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  attack  buffaloes  even  when  a whole 
herd  are  together.  It  has  been  known  to  kill  a buffalo 
with  one  blow  of  its  terrible  fore-paw,  and  afterward  to  drag 
it  away  and  bury  it.  It  can  easily  dig  a hole  with  its 
cimeter-like  claws,  and  it  usually  buries  what  it  can  not 
devour,  as  a store  to  fall  back  upon  when  provisions  are 
scarce. 

Hunters  tell  many  stories  of  sharp  contests  between 
grizzlies  and  buffaloes.  The  bear  will  prowl  by  the  side 
of  a herd,  keeping  under  cover  of  the  bushes  until  some 
big  fat  fellow  comes  within  easy  reach,  when  it  rushes  on 
its  victim,  and  with  one  blow  fells  it  to  the  ground.  The 
other  buffaloes  may  rush  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrade,  but 
the  powerful  grizzly  is  generally  a match  for  them  all.  and 
instances  are  rare  where  the  savage  beast  has  been  driven 
to  crawl  away  defeated. 

The  claws  of  this  beast  are  longer  than  a man's  finger, 
and  are  very  much  prized  as  ornaments  by  the  Indians. 
To  wear  a necklace  of  bear's  claws,  taken  from  an  animal 
killed  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  highest  ambitions  of  an 
Indian  brave;  for  if  he  is  thus  decorated,  his  courage  and 
superior  strength  are  acknowledged  by  his  whole  tribe. 
An  Indian  will  sell  his  horses,  his  blankets,  everything  he 
possesses,  but  nothing  can  induce  him  to  part  with  his 
bear-claw  necklace,  which  marks  him  as  un  invincible  war- 


rior. To  obtain  this  coveted  prize  Indians 
will  run  the  most  extreme  risks.  Are  the 
enormous  foot-prints  of  a grizzly  discov- 
ered in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  the  men 
all  set  out  in  hot  pursuit,  and  many  a poor 
Indian  has  lost  his  life  in  fierce  encounter 
with  this  monarch  of  the  mountains.  If 
the  bear  can  bo  traced  to  its  den  among 
the  rocks,  the  Indians  will  lay  trails  of 
powder  leading  from  the  lair  in  different 
directions,  which,  as  they  burn,  set  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  and  stubble.  As  the  animal, 
startled  by  the  smoke  and  flame,  rushes 
from  its  hiding-place,  the  Indians,  who  lie 
concealed  behind  rocks  and  bushes,  pelt  it 
with  blazing  pine  knots,  and  fire  volley  aft- 
er volley  from  their  rifles  into  its  body, 
until  some  lucky  shot  enters  the  heart  or 
brain,  and  the  monster  staggers  and  falls 
dead  to  the  ground. 

This  beast  has  a strong  hold  on  life,  and 
has  often  been  known  to  run  with  great 
speed,  and  even  to  swim  deep  rivers,  with 
twenty  or  more  large  rille-balls  in  its  body. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  kill,  and  so  furious  when 
aroused,  that  a hunter  will  never  attack  the 
grizzly  single-handed  if  the  encounter  can 
be  avoided.  The  hunter  may  escape  by 
climbing  a tree;  for  although  young  griz- 
zlies can  climb  like  a cat,  the  old  bears  can 
do  nothing  more  than  stand  on  their  hind- 
legs in  vain  endeavors  to  reach  the  branch- 
es where  the  man  lies  concealed,  and  growl 
spitefully.  Their  extreme  heaviness,  how- 
ever, is  thought  by  the  Indians  to  be  all  that 
prevents  them  from  climbing. 

A hunter  once  took  refuge  m a tree  from 
one  of  these  savage  beasts,  and  having  vain- 
ly discharged  all  his  ammunition  at  the 
monster,  be  endeavored  to  hit  it  in  the  eye 
with  cones,  thinking  to  drive  it  away.  But 
the  grizzly  only  became  more  infuriated, 
and  began  a brisk  war-dance  around  the 
tree,  howling  all  the  while  in  a terrible  man- 
ner. At  length  the  branch  upon  which  the  hunter  was 
sitting  began  to  give  way.  and  the  unfortunate  man  felt 
himself  doomed  to  certain  death.  Closing  his  eyes,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  worst,  when,  instead  of  falling,  as  lie 
expected,  into  the  open  jaws  of  the  huge  beast,  he,  togeth- 
er with  the  heavy  branch  upon  which  lie  had  been  sitting, 
landed  with  a tremendous  thump  upon  the  grizzly’s  head. 
The  animal  was  so  astonished  and  frightened  at  this  sud- 
den and  unexpected  assault,  that  it  took  to  its  heels,  and 
soon  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Such  miraculous  escapes, 
however,  are  not  frequent,  and  the  number  of  Indians 
and  liunters  killed  by  grizzlies  is  very  large. 

Young  grizzlies  have  often  been  captured,  and  when 
very  small  are  us  playful  and  affectionate  as  dogs.  But 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  as  they  grow  older,  their 
savage  nature  develops,  mid  they  are  liable  to  become  dan- 
gerous property.  Unless  they  can  be  surprised  away  from 
the  mother,  their  capture  is  attended  by  the  utmost  peril. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  fury  of  the  mother  bear  if  her  lit- 
tle ones  are  molested.  Rising  on  her  hind-legs  for  a mo- 
ment to  survey  the  object  of  her  hatred,  she  will  utter  a 
hoarse  “huff,  huff,  huff,"  and  charge  madly,  and  wary 
and  courageous  must  be  the  hunter  who  can  overcome  this 
savage  monster. 

Hunting  the  grizzly  is  usually  accomplished  by  parties 
of  men  well  mounted,  and  with  bands  of  trained  dogs,  but 
the  huge  beast  will  muke  a desperate  fight  for  its  life,  and 
often  severely  wounds  numbers  of  its  assailants  before  be- 
; ing  forced  itself  to  Buccumb. 
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MINIATURE  YACHTR 

ON  the  preceding  page  is  an  illustration  of  a miniature 
yacht  regatta  on  the  Lake  in  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn. In  that  beautiful  Park  there  are  few  sights  to  bo 
seen  as  beautiful  as  this.  The  dainty  yachts,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  look  like  graceful  white-winged  birds  skim- 
ming over  the  water,  and  the  announcement  of  a regatta  j 
on  the  Lake  often  attracts  more  spectators  than  similar 
announcements  of  “grown-up'1  regattas  down  the  bay. 
Many  of  these  spectators  are  very  critical,  and  attend 
those  regattas  in  order  to  study  fine  points  of  sailing,  and 
to  learn  what  models  will  show  the  greatest  speed. 

The  little  yachts  are  so  carefully  planned  and  built 
that  they  often  servo  as  models  for  those  of  many  tons. 
Some  of  the  finest  yachts  of  the  New  York,  Brooklyn,  At- 
lantic, and  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Clubs  are  built  from  models 
furnished  by  winners  of  races  and  regattas  on  the  lakes 
of  Central  and  Prospect  Parks. 

Two  regularly  organized  and  officered  clubs,  the  New  ( 
York  and  Brooklyn  Miniature  Yacht  Clubs,  are  the  rivals 
of  these  lakes,  and  many  exciting  match  races  are  sailed 
between  the  flyers  of  the  two  clubs.  These  races  and  all 
the  regattas  are  governed  by  the  regular  rules  of  yacht- 
ing, time  allowances  being  made  for  differences  of  meas- 
urement, and  the  amount  of  canvas  allowed  each  boat,  as 
well  as  the  course  to  be  sailed,  being  accurately  defined. 

Of  the  miniature  yachts,  schooners  of  the  first  class  are 
generally  about  sixty  inches  long,  are  heavily  sparred — j 
that  is,  they  have  very  tall  masts,  long  booms,  and  bow- 
sprit—and  are  ballasted  with  very  deep  and  heavy  lead 
keels.  They  are  either  “built”  or  “cut” — that  is,  ribbed 
and  planked,  or  worked  out  from  a single  block  of  wood. 

They  carry  rudders  merely  to  make  them  look  ship- 
shape, and  are  steered  entirely  by  their  sails.  These  are 
so  arranged  us  to  balance  fore  and  aft,  and  the  jib  and 
main  sheets  are  made  of  elastic  rubber,  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  if  the  boat  is  inclined  to  sail  too  close  to  the  wind,  the  ! 
main-sheet  stretches,  the  mainsail  is  eased  off,  and  she  re- 
sumes her  proper  course,  with  the  wind  free.  If  she  is  in- 
clined to  “ fall  off”  too  much,  and  run  before  the  wind,  the 
jib-sheet  stretches,  the  wind  spills  out  of  the  jib,  and  the 
pressure  upon  her  aftersails  quickly  brings  her  up  on  the 
wind  again. 

The  fleet  at  Prospect  Park  this  season  numbers  some 
fifty  sail,  from  sixty-inch  schooners  down  to  ten-inch  | 
C&t-boatS,  and  contains  schooners,  sloops,  cat-boats,  cata- 
marans, and  one  square-rigged  steamer.  An  English 
cutter  will  probably  be  added  to  the  fleet  very  soon,  and  , 
interesting  races  between  her  and  the  boats  of  American  I 
model,  are  expected. 


EASY  BOTANY. 

JUNE. 

JUNE  has  many  beautiful  flowering  trees,  and  many 
rare  and  remarkable  plants.  Some  of  the  anemones 
bloom  in  April  and  May,  but  several  wait  for  June. 
Among  these  the  rare  red  anemone  is  found  on  rock}' 
banks  in  Western  Vermont,  in  Northern  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  pines  and  maples  of  Cape  Ann,  at  Manches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  we  find  the  laurel-magnolia,  or  sweet- 
bay,  with  silky  leaves  and  buds,  and  deliciously  fragrant 
cream-white  flowers.  This  charming  shrub  seems  to  be-  j 
long  to  the  South,  but  has  strangely  strayed  away,  and  ! 
made  for  itself  a cozy  home  on  the  “stern  and  rock- bound 
coast1*  of  New  England.  This  magnolia  also  grows  in  I 
Pennsylvania  and  Southern  New  York. 

Belonging  to  the  same  fair  family  is  the  tulip-tree,  with  ! 
large  tulip-shaped  flowers  tinged  with  yellow,  orange,  and 
green.  These  trees  are  found  in  rich  soil  in  the  Middle,  j 
Southern,  and  Western  States. 
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Another  wonderful  plant  of  June  is  the  large  water- 
lily  the  Nelumbo  lute  it  m , or  water-chinquepin.  This 
plant  apparently  belongs  to  the  East  Indies,  and  seems  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  pink  lotus,  or  sacred  bean  of  India. 
The  American  species  is  rare,  being  found  at  but  few 
places  ; but  Connecticut  professes  to  possess  it  in  the  Con- 
necticut River,  near  Lyme;  and  it  is  found  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  near  Philadelphia,  at  Woodstown  and  Swedes- 
bo rough,  New  Jersey,  and  in  several  Western  lakes.  The 
leaves  are  circular,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
raised  high  above  the  water;  the  fragrant  flowers  are  pale 
yellow ; the  seeds,  sunk  deeply'  in  a receptacle,  are  as  large 
as  acorns. 

Our  own  beautiful  white  pond-lily  is  well  known  and 
well  beloved;  and  few  New-Engl&nders  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  serene  ponds  and  still  waters  where  the  lily  pods 
make  a carpet  on  which  rest  the  lovely  heads  of  these  de- 
licious favorites. 

At  Sandwich  and  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  and  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine,  are  found  lilies  of  a fine  rose-color.  The 
common  cow-lily,  as  it  iscalled,  though  not  a beauty  like  its 
relatives,  is  a pleasing  variety,  being  of  a rich  yellow  color. 

Next  we  come  to  the  wonderful  pitcher-plants,  whose 
chosen  homes  are  in  the  black  mud  of  peat-bogs  and 
swamps. 

The  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  favored 
not  only  with  a botanical  name  of  seven  syllables,  but  luis 
the  common  names  of  side-saddle-flower,  pitcher-plant, 
and  huuter’s-cup — all  referring  more  or  less  to  the  curious 
leaves,  which  are  hollow,  and  shaped  like  little  pitchers, 
and  are  always  found  partly  filled  with  water.  The  flower, 
nodding  on  u tall  stalk,  is  as  singular  as  the  leaves;  it  is 
of  a deep  reddish-purple  color,  the  petals  arching  over  a 
little  green  umbrella  in  the  centre,  which  covers  the  sta- 
mens. This  striking  and  interesting  plant  may  be  easily 
found  by  any  enterprising  young  botanist  who  is  not 
afraid  of  mud  and  water,  as  it  grows  from  Maine  to 
Illinois  and  southward. 

Another  queer  little  dweller  in  bogs  and  swamps  and 
wet  meadows  is  the  sundew,  one  species  of  which  may  be 
found  in  June,  and  others  later.  The  leaves  of  this  pe- 
culiar plant  are  covered  with  fine  reddish-brown  hairs,  or 
glandR,  which  furnish  small  drops  of  fluid,  glittering  like 
dew-drops. 

Three  species  of  wild  oxalis,  or  wood-sorrel,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  yellow , which  is  found  everywhere, 
is  so  common  as  to  be  unappreciated;  but  the  white , with 
petals  streaked  with  red  lines,  is  very  pretty:  it  is  found 
in  deep,  cold  woods  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Middle  States. 
The  violet  wood-sorrel  is,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  rare  enough  to  require  being  searched  for.  It 
springs  from  a bulb  in  shady,  rocky  woods  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York;  three  or  four  soft  purple 
blossoms  nod  on  a slender  stalk,  and  it  is  a lovely  little 
plant.  All  the  w'ood-sorrels  are  attractive  and  interesting 
from  the  graceful  and  pathetic  habit  which  they  have  of 
folding  up  and  drooping  their  delicate  leaves  at  night  fall, 
opening  them  at  the  early  light  of  morning. 

The  showy  wild  lupine  conies  out  with  long  racemes  of 
purple,  pink,  blue,  and  white  blossoms,  covering  sand; 
fields  with  a flush  of  color. 

The  dear  wild  roses  make  the  wood  paths  beautiful,  and 
the  indescribably  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Bweet-brier  bo- 
trays  its  location  on  the  dry  bunks  and  rocky  road-sides. 

The  flowering  raspberry,  found  in  moist  woods  and 
shady  dells,  is  as  beautiful  as  the  rose,  and  the  buds,  if 
possible,  more  beautiful  than  rose-buds.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a vivid  deep  rose-red,  and  the  leaves  maple- 
shaped,  and  very  graceful. 

In  June,  also,  come  six  or  eight  species  of  Cornus.  or 
dogwood,  each  beautiful  in  its  way.  These  shrubs,  which 
are  generally  found  in  rich  soil  in  rocky,  open  woods,  are 
rare  in  New  England,  but  abundant  in  the  Middle  States. 
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The  brilliant  little  bunchberry,  however,  which  belongs 
to  the  Comus  family,  delights  in  the  deep  cold  woods  of 
Maine,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly,  its  rich  red  berries 
charming  the  eye  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  gloom  of  shady  woods,  at  the  roots  of  pine  and  , 
oak  trees,  the  young  botanist  may  perhaps  be  startled  to 
see  an  array  of  little  ghosts,  as  it  were,  springing  from 
dead  leaves,  and  without  one  touch  of  the  green  of  sum-  j 
mer,  but  waxen- white  in  every  part,  leaves,  stems,  and  all,  i 
sometimes  having  a faint  shade  of  pink  or  tawny  yellow. 
This  is  the  Indian-pipe,  with  none  of  the  healthful  honesty 
of  other  plants,  but  stealing  its  existence  from  surround- 
ing neighbors;  and  with  this  ghostly  parasite  we  will  close 
the  list  for  June,  not  that  it  is  exhausted,  for  hundreds 
stand  waiting,  but  it  would  take  a book  to  tell  of  them  all. 

FLOWERS  OF  JUNE. 

OOMMOX  NAME.  not  .OK.  LOCALITY,  ICTO, 


Alpine  azalea Wh.,  rose-color.  White  Mis.,  rocky  hills ; N.  E. 

Alum-root Green  ish-parple.Rockjr  woodland*;  Conn,  to  Wia. 

Alum  root,  downy . . Purplish-while  . Rich  woods ; UiuasU-r,  Pa. 

American  ipecac. . . .RotMM»lor Deep  woods ; X.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  West. 

Arrow-wood White,  light  blue 

berries Wet  places.  Common  North. 

Bell-shaped  sullivan- 

tia White Limestone  cliffs ; Ohio,  Wia. 

Bird's-eye  primrose.  .Pale  lilac Shore*  of  Western  lakes;  Ml. 

Kineo,  Me. 

Black  snakeroot. . . .Greenish-yellow. Copses,  open  glades.  Common. 
Black  huckleberry  . .Reddish,  berries 

black Woodlands.  Common. 

Blue-tangle White,  berries 

dark  blue. . . .Low  copses ; New  England. 

Bunchberry White  flowers, 

red  berries . . . Damp,  cold,  deep  woods  ; Me. 

Burning-bush Dark  purple  . . .Shaded  woods ; X.  Y.,  Pa.,  South. 

Bush  honeysuckle. . . Iloney  yellow . . . Hocks  and  thickets ; Northward. 

Buttercup* Yellow Hanks  and  field*.  Common. 

Cassiopc Wh.,  rose-color. White  Mis.,  Adirondack*,  Me. 

Rare. 

Chervil White Fields  and  copses ; Lancaster,  Pa., 

N.  J. 

Chinqucpin,  Ameri- 
can lotus Pale  yellow Conn.,  X.  J..  West,  lakes.  Rare. 

Clustered  bell-flower.  Deeper  blue  . . . Road-rides ; Danvers,  Mass. 

Coffee-tree White  racemes  .River-banks,  rich  sod;  N.  Y.,  Pa., 

West. 


Coilinsiu Blue  and  white  . Moist  soil ; X.  Y.,  Pa.,  West. 

Common  elder Flowers  white, 

berries  black . Banks,  rich  soil.  Common. 
Cornel,  panicled  . . . .Flower*  and  ber- 
ries white  . . . Thickets  and  river-banks. 

Cornel,  red  osier  . . . .Whitish,  terries 

white Damp  New  England  pastures. 

Cornel,  silky White,  terries 

pale  blue  . . . .Wet  places.  Common. 

Cow-Kly Bright  yellow  . .Still  waters.  Very  common. 

Cranberry-treo Wh.,  red  berries . Low,  damp  grounds ; X.  J. 

Crowberry White Mountains;  New  England. 

Cuckoo-flower Rose-color,  wh.  . Bogs,  swamps;  Vt.,  N.  J. 

Itahoon  holly Yellow-while. . .Swamp*  of  Virginia. 

Dwarf  raspberry White Hill-sides;  N.  E.  to  Pa.  Common. 

Dwarf  wild  rose  ....  Deep  pink Dry  rocky  banka  and  field* ; X.  E. 

Evening  primrose. . .Pale  yellow  . . . .Sandy  fields;  X.  J.  and  South. 

False  indigo Violet River-banks;  Pa.,  South,  West. 

Fevcrwort B’wnish-purple  .Rich  woodlands.  Common. 

Flowering  dogwood  . Purplish  - white, 

red  terries. . . Rocky  woods ; Conn.,  X.  J.,  South. 
Flowering  raspberry.  Deep  red  purple.  Copses,  wooded  banks;  New  Eng. 
Fumitory,  climbing.  .Purplish-white  .Wet  woods;  West. 

Great-spurred  violet.  Palo  violet Damp  shady  woods  ; Mass.  Rare. 

Great  willow-herb. . .Pink-purple. . . . Low  grounds,  burned  pastures,  and 
woods. 


Green  violet Greenish-white  .Open  woods;  X,  Y.,  Pa.  Rare. 

Grecn-weod Yellow Dry  hills;  Mass.,  Middle  States,  W. 

Hedysarum Violet-purple . . .Mountains  ; New  England,  Me. 

Herh-robert Red-purple Shady  ravines,  wet  woods;  N.  E. 

High  blackberry ...  .White Woods,  pastures,  bank*.  Common. 

Ilex  holly .Greenish Moist  woodlands ; sea-coast,  X.  J. 

Indian-pipe Waxy  white. . . .Dark shady  woods;  New  England. 

Itikberry White  flowers, 

berries  black . Sandy  ground* ; Cape  Ann. 

Labrador  tea White Gold  bog*  and  moontuiu  woods; 

New  England. 


Rich  woods ; X.  J.,  N.  Y.,  West. 


OOKMO*  HAUL  OOLOK.  LOCALITY,  rra 

Low  blackberry White Low*  woods,  road-sides.  Common. 

Magnolia,  sweet-bay. White Cape  Ann,  Gloucester  und  Man- 

chester woods. 

Marsh  five-finger. . . .Purple Cool  bog*;  New  England  to  Pa. 

Marsh  violet Pale  lilac White  Mts.,  high  lands  X.  Hare. 

Meadow-sweet White Damp  noil,  banks ; N.  J.,  West. 

Mountain  laurel  . . . .Pink  and  white.  Rocky  hills,  damp  soil.  Common. 

Mountain  sandwort.  .White Mountain*;  New  England. 

Nine-bark Wh.,  rose-odor. Rocky  river-bank*;  Went 

One-flowered  pjroli . White-pink  . . . .Deep  cold  New  England  woods. 

Pale  taurel Light  purple  . . .(.old  peat  bugs  and  mountains. 

Partridge-berry Purple  and  white, 

rod  terries. . .Dry  woods,  creeping.  Common. 

Persimmon Pale  yellow  . . . .Woods  and  old  field* ; R.  I.,  X.  Y. 

Pimpernel Scarlet, blue, wh. Waste  sandy  fields;  Mass., X.  J. 

Pitcher- plant Deep  purple. . . .Peat-bogs  and  swamps ; New  Eng. 

Poison-ivy,  climbing. Greenish Rocky  thickets,  low  grounds. 

Poison  sumac Dull  color,  very 

poisonous  . . .Swamps  and  wet  pastures. 

Pond-lily White,  pink Ponds,  pools,  and  still  waters. 

Common. 

Prince's-pine Pale  pink Dry  woods.  Common. 

Pyrola Greenish- white  . Rich  woods;  Conn.,  X.  J.,  X.  Y. 

Queen  of  the  prairie . Peach-color . . . .Open  meadows ; Pa.,  prairies  W. 

Red  anemone Red Rocky  hills ; Vt,  N.  Y,  Rare. 

Red  elder. Flowers  white, 

berries  red  . .Rocky  woods;  New  England. 
Round-leaved  corn  us.  White,  terries 

blue Rich  soil,  copse* ; Middle  States. 

Roxbury  wax-work, 

climbing Red  berries . . . .Thickets;  N.  E.,  Middle  State*. 

Seneca  snakenwt  . . . White Rocky  *oil ; K.  E.,  West,  South. 

Sheep- laurel Crimson Hill-sides,  pasture*.  Common. 

Shrubby  cinque-foil  .Yellow Wet  grounds;  X.  E.  Common. 

Hirer-weed Yellow Brackish  marshes  and  meadows; 

New  England,  West. 

Small  cranberry  . . . .Ro*e-color  . . . .Peat  bogs ; X.  E.,  Middle  States. 
Spotted  win tergreun . Pink  and  white . Open  woods;  Middle  States. 

Staghorn  sumac  . . . .Greenish .Hill-aides,  dry  banks.  Common. 

Straw  terry-bush . . . .Greenish-purple.  Wooded  banks;  X.  Y.,  III.,  South. 

Sundew White Bug*,  wet  pastures;  New  Eng. 

Sundrop* Yellow Open  fields  ; N.  J.,  X.  Y.,  Pa. 

Supple-jack, cliinb'g  . Greenish-white  .Damp  meadows;  Va.  and  South. 

Swamp-honeysuckle  .White-pink Swamps;  New  England  sea-coast. 

Swump-rosc. Fink Swamp*  and  pasture*.  Common. 

Swamp-saxifrage  . . .Greenish Bog*,  wet  pastures.  Common. 

Sweet-brier Pale  pink Rocky  bonk*,  road-sides;  X.  E. 

Sweet-cicely White Rich  moist  Northern  woods. 

Tall  bell-flower Bright  blue  . . . .Rich  soil ; X.  Y.,  X.  J.,  West. 

Threc-toothcd  cinque- 
foil   White Brunswick,  Me.,  White  Ml*.,  Capo 

Cod.  Rare. 

Twin-Bower Pale  pink Moist,  rnoesv  woods;  Me.,  X.  J., 

X.  Y. 

Valerian Palo  pink Wooded  bank* ; Lancaster,  Pa.,  O. 

Wild  elder Greenish- white  . Rocky  banks,  thickets.  Common. 

Wild  flax Yellow Wet,  boggy  grounds;  New  Eng- 

land, West.  Kart*. 

Wild  honeysuckle. . .Light  yellow  . . .Rocky  banks;  Catskill,  Ohio,  W. 

Wild  licorice White Sandy  shore*;  Western  N.  Y. 

Wild  lupiuc Purple,  blue, 

pink,  white  . .Sandy  open  fields;  Mass.,  Conn. 

Wild  monk's-hood  . . Bright  blue  Rich  shady  hills ; X.  Y.,  X.  J.,  S. 

Wild  p«si  Purple,  white  . . Dry  sandy  soil ; North  and  South. 

Wild  red  raspberry. . White Thickets,  road-sides;  X.  E.,  South, 

and  West. 

Wild  sarsaparilla  . . .White Moist  woods  ; North  and  West. 

Wild  touch-me-not . .Orange, brown.  .Thickets,  shades,  beside  streams. 

Common. 

Wood-sorrel Violet .Rocky,  damp  woods;  Orange, X.J., 

South.  Rare. 

Wood-sorrel White,  red  veins.  Deep  cold  woods  ; Mass,  to  Pa. 

Wood-sorrel Yellow Copse*  and  open  fields;  every- 

where. 

Yellow- wood Showy  white  ) Rich  woods  and  hill*  ; Middle 

flowers f States. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A RAT  RACE. 

BY  JAMBS  B.  MARSHALL. 

THE  carpenters  came  on  a certain  Monday  morning  to 
make  some  needed  alterations  about  Mr.  Wilson’s 
stable  at  the  rear  of  his  house  yard.  And  you  know 
what  a noise  carpenters  will  make  when  working ; far  more 
than  enough  to  disturb  the  most  contented  of  rats. 

Peggy  O’Conner,  who  was  moving  to  and  from  the 
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kitchen  hanging  up  linen  to  dry  in  the  yard,  Raid  she  saw 
no  rat  pass  by  her;  but  aa  a rat  was  found  in  the  library, 
it  must  have  come  there  by  way  of  the  side  yard  from  the 
stable. 

It  was  a rather  warm  summer  morning,  but  with  enough 
of  a breeze  blowing  to  start  Uncle  Leonard  sneezing  if  he 
should  drop  off  to  sleep  while  sitting  in  a draught.  Now, 
merry  Uncle  Leonard  was  asleep  in  an  easy-chair  down  in 
the  library,  where  the  two  window-sashes  were  raised  and 
both  doors  were  open.  He  had  gone  there,  as  usual,  to  read 
the  morning  paper,  but  gradually  it  drooped  nearer  and 
nearer  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  usual,  until  it  finally  spread 
itself  adroitly  over  his  closed  eyes,  to  fend  off  the  flies. 
Then  he  began  to  make  that  soft  steam-enginery  sound 
that  most  stout  gentlemen  make  when  asleep,  about  as 
loud  as  the  purring  of  “Cattegat,”  Lou  and  Amy's  cat. 

Cattegat  always  followed  Uncle  Leonard  to  the  library 
if  possible,  to  escape  Lou  and  Amy,  who,  during  their  va- 
cation. were  trying  to  teach  him  to  hold  a lump  of  sugar 
on  the  end  of  his  nose  while  seated  on  his  hind  paws.  Cat- 
tegat, who  liked  the  sugar  but  not  the  trick,  had  been  so 
named  by  a Danish  gentleman  who  had  presented  him  to 
Lou  and  Amy. 

The  rat  as  it  entered  the  library  thought,  doubtless,  that 
it  was  a pretty  comfortable-looking  place,  or  else  it  j 
wouldn’t  have  gone  about  the  room  smelling  and  sniffing  i 
until  it  found  a piece  of  sponge-cake,  knocked  by  the 
canary  from  the  wires  of  its  cage. 

That  little  breeze  went  on  blowing  across  Uncle  Leon- 
ard's head,  and  directly  he  gave  a rousing  “ashoo!”  of  a 
sneeze.  Such  an  “ a-a-sh-sh-shoo, ” that  he  actually  sneezed 
himself  into  a sitting  position.  The  rat  was  more  startled 
at  such  a noise  than  at  all  the  carpenters  had  made,  and 
dropping  the  cake,  peeped  from  behind  an  ottoman  where 
it  took  refuge. 

Cattegat  jumped  up  and  looked  at  Uncle  Leonard  as 
if  to  usk  him  if  he  had  made  that  noise,  and  then  glanced  1 
about  the  room. 

“What  can  ail  the  cat!”  exclaimed  Uncle  Leonard,  as 
Cattegat  went  across  the  floor  in  al>out  three  springs,  j 


Then  quickly  closing  the  yard  door,  he  called,  “A  rat!  a 
rat!”  as  the  rat  ran  from  behind  the  ottoman. 

Cattegat  and  the  rat  raced  headlong  around  the  mom 
once,  and  Uncle  Leonard  nearly  kicked  himself  off  bis  feet 
as  the  rat  slipped  unhurt  by  him.  Then  away  went  the 
rat  out  of  the  library  through  the  other  door,  along  the 
hall,  and  up  the  front  stairs  ; away  tore  Cattegat  not 
far  behind  it ; and  quickly  in  pursuit  trotted  Uncle  Leonard, 
calling,  “Catch  him,  Cattegat;  catch  him,  Cattegat!” 

At  the  moment,  Lou,  a very  handy  boy  ubout  the  house, 
was  in  a second-story  room  near  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
had  just  finished  gluing  in  the  leg  of  Amy’s  rocking-chair. 
He  had  taken  the  chair  there  to  mend,  because  the  floor 
was  not  carpeted,  but  smoothly  varnished,  and  any  glue 
dropped  could  be  easily  removed.  Amy  stood  watching 
him  as  she  slowly  untied  a package  of  prepared  chalk  for 
the  teeth,  with  which  she  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
the  drug  store. 

“Gracious!  what's  coming  up  stairs  ?”  said  Lou.  placing 
the  glue  brush  on  the  chair  beside  the  glue-pot,  und  step 
ping  to  the  door. 

“ Look  out  for  the  rat!”  shouted  Uncle  Leonard. 

Amy  instantly  sprang  on  the  first  object  at  hand,  her 
just-mended  rocking-chair,  which  gave  way,  of  course,  and 
over  she  went.  However,  she  broke  her  fall  by  catching 
at  the  chair  holding  the  glue-pot  and  brush,  though  the 
glue  rolled  to  the  right  and  the  brush  to  the  left.  The 
package  of  prepared  chalk,  that  had  received  an  upward 
pitch  as  Amy  hud  toppled  over,  then  came  down  in  time 
to  plentifully  powder  both  her  and  Lou. 

The  latter  had  turned  to  clear  the  way  for  the  mt  and 
Cattegat,  not  more  than  an  instant  later  than  Amy  had 
taken  alarm,  but  the  glue  had  been  spilled  more  quickly. 
And  though  Lou  jumped  over  the  pool  of  glue  safely,  he 
landed  right  under  the  shower  of  chalk,  and  directly  upon 
the  slippery  glue  brush.  Presto!  down  went  Lou,  and 
shooting  over  the  smooth  floor,  vanished  under  the  bed 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  as  though  he  had  been  a clown 
playing  in  a pantomime. 

Amy,  so  filled  with  laughter,  could  scarce  manage  to 
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climb  on  the  sound  chair  before  the  rat  and  Cattegat 
came  whizzing  through  the  doorway ; both  leaped  clear  of 
the  spilled  glue,  and  scampered  in  a flash  across  the  floor 
into  the  next  room,  and  so  on  through  several  other  rooms 
that  communicated. 

“Olio!  bravo,  Cattegat!'’  said  Uncle  Leonard,  as  he 
came  on,  running  at  a wonderful  rate  for  him.  Right 
through  the  doorway  he  ran,  but  on  seeing  Amy,  he  was 
about  to  lessen  his  speed,  and  have  her  join 
in  the  chase,  when  he  stepped  in  the  pool 
of  glue.  Slip,  slip,  slide  across  the  room, 
went  Uncle  Leonard,  with  his  feet  getting 
farther  apart,  as  though  the  floor  was  the 
slipperiest  of  ice.  He  slid  to  and  against  a 
wash-stand,  and  then  sank  down  slowly  and 
gracefully  at  its  foot  in  a way  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a champion  gymnast. 

But  he  shook  the  stand  so  violently  that  the 
water-pitcher  w'as  shaken  over  within  its  ba- 
sin. and  emptied  lialf  its  contents  upon  his 
head. 

Amy  rushed  to  his  aid,  righted  the  pitcher, 
and  inquired  if  he  was  hurt. 

“Not  a bit.”  said  Uncle  Leonard,  getting 
again  on  his  feet,  smiling  mirthfully  at  his 
own  dripping  coat,  and  giving  one  of  those 
jolly  laughs  of  his  at  Amy’s  chalk-powdered 
head.  “Come  along,  my  dear,”  continued 
he;  “ keep  the  chase  up,  or  the  rat  will  yet 
have  the  best  of  it.  But  where’s  Lou  ?” 

“ Here  I am!”  answered  Lou,  poking  his 
laughing,  powdered  face  from  under  the  bed,  and  crawl- 
ing out.  And  away  they  all  followed  the  chase.  Uncle 
Leonard  kicking  off  his  gluey  slippers,  and  catching  up  a 
pair  of  Papa  Wilson’s. 

Cattegat  and  the  rat  in  the  mean  time  had  been  ra- 
cing up  and  dow*n  the  front  bedrooms,  frightening  Mam- 
ma Wilson  and  Aunt  Laura  into  climbing  up  on  one  of 
the  beds,  and  Cattegat  had  distinguished  himself  by  knock- 
ing over  a sewing  basket  and  a screen.  As  the  pursuers 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  rat  and  cat  ran  out  into  the  hall- 
way again,  through  a door  that  Aunt  Laura  had  opened, 
hoping  to  get  clear  of  them. 

Then  pat,  pat,  pat,  again  in  chase  went  Lou  and  Amy’s 
shoes;  flap,  flap,  flap,  followed  Uncle  Leonard’s  slippers; 
and  Mamma  Wilson  and  Aunt  Laura  brought  up  the  rear 
with  an  irregular  run  and  walk.  Right  through  the 
length  of  the  whole  second  story,  through  the  hull  way, 
and  from  room  to  room  they  rushed,  with  such  n clatter 
and  whoop  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  that  house, 
merry  as  were  its  people. 

Cattegat  will  now  surely  catch  that  ferocious  rat  in 
the  last  room,  thought  every  one.  But  no ; straight  down 
the  back  stairs  plunged  the  rat,  and  jump,  jump,  followed 
Cattegat,  still  several  feet  behind  it.  And  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairway,  closed  by  a door,  the  race  would  have 
been  doubtlessly  won  by  Cattegat,  but  Peggy  O’Conner, 
hearing  such  an  unusual  commotion  overhead,  came  to 
the  door  to  inquire  its  cause.  As  Peggy  opened  the  door 
she  heard  several  voices  call : “ Don’t  open  that  door;  Cat- 
tegat’s  after  a rat.” 

Bang!  went  the  door — closed  quickly,  I assure  you ; but 
something  flew  past  Peggy,  aud  she  only  shut  the  door  in 
Cattegat’s  face. 

As  that  something,  very  much  like  a rat,  flew  past  Peg- 
gy, and  vanished  out  of  the  kitchen,  a piece  of  soap  that 
Katie,  the  other  girl,  threw  with  a very  bad  aim,  went  flying 
after  it.  But  frightened  Peggy,  in  dismay,  raised  her 
hands,  backed  awkwardly  against  a tub  of  blue  water  on 
the  floor,  and  before  she  could  recover  her  balance,  splash- 
ed down  into  the  water,  which  flew  about  like  the  spray  of 
a great  fountain. 

As  the  whole  party  filed  down  the  back  stairs,  Katie  was  | 


trying  amidst  her  merriment  to  help  wringing-wTet  Peg- 
gy out  of  her  queer  bath,  and  all  but  Cattegat  had  some- 
thing to  laugh  at. 

Cattegat  seemed  very  much  disappointed  because  the 
rat  had  escaped,  and  went  out  in  the  yard,  and  hid  him- 
self under  a rose-bush. 

As  for  the  rat,  Lou  is  pretty  certain  that  he  sees  it  oc- 
casionally capering  about  the  stable,  very  much  unlike  a 
common  rat  that  has  never  had  an 
adventure. 


THE  MORNING  MESSAGE. 

BY  K.  M.  M. 

A ii f.am  was  sent  out  by  the  rooming  sun 
To  carry  the  message  that  day  bad  begun. 

First  the  gay  courier  told  liis  story 
To  the  opening  buds  of  the  morning-glory. 

The  birds  in  their  nest  on  the  branch  o’orhead 
Ill-uni  every  word  that  the  sunbeam  said, 

And  all  at  once  in  the  trees  was  heard 

The  twittered  “good-morning”  of  each  little  bird. 

Then  in  at  the  window  the  messenger  llew, 

And  all  around  him  his  gold  he  threw'. 

He  scattered  it  here,  and  everywhere, 

He  gilded  the  braids  of  the  mother's  hair. 

He  glanced  at  the  baby,  who  laughed  with  glee, 
Aud  danced  for  joy  on  his  mother’s  kuee. 

And  little  Clara,  the  three-year-old, 

Tried  to  catch  at  the  shining  gold; 

Aud  she  said,  “Mamma,  if  Tm  good  to-day, 
Perhaps  this  beautiful  sunbeam  will  stay.” 
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Bi<w«in,  Ni»  y«u, 

About  it  month  ago  my  pan*  came  home  from  Pan- 
ama, and  brought  me  two  beautiful  little  bird*  for 
pets.  I <lo  not  knowr  any  Kngllrii  name  for  them, 
nut  In  Spjinlrii  they  *re  c-jill«d  I'erdoti**  del  /tociffm. 
Tliey  an?  about  the  size  of  a canary.  Their  bodies 
are  beautiful  dark  blue,  tho  wings  and  hack  are  gtoaay 
h|:tck  with  a blue  atripe,  and  the  top  of  the  In-ad 
iriwtd  gn-Tii.  The  under  aide  of  the  wing*  ht  golden 
yellow.  They  have  little  bright  hlar.k  eye*.  long 
Dills  like  a humming-bird,  and  dainty  little  red  leg* 
and  toe*.  They  fowl  n«  Itanunaa,  and  eat  all  day 
long.  They  are  very  queer  little  gymnasts,  and  hang 
hood  downward  from  their  {torch  to  reach  their  food. 
They  do  not  alng,  hut  the  moment  daylight  begins 
ttwjy  commence  a sweet  little  peeping,  which  they 
keep  np  from  morning  till  night. 

We  aid  not  know  they  would  eat  Inserts;  but  one 
afternoon  n big  fly  came  bousing  round  their  cage, 
and  they  fluttered  and  peeped  and  pualwnl  thdr  bill* 
through  the  wire*  in  thrfr  rffurl*  to  catch  it.  My 
brother  caught  it  and  gave  it  to  them  In  his  Anger*. 
Tln-y  both  dived  for  It,  and  had  a fight  to  aoe  which 
should  get  the  biggest  half.  Since  then  we  catch 
flic*  for  them  alt  the  lime,  and  whenever  any  one 
goes  near  their  cage  they  begin  to  peep  und  watch, 
hoping  for  a fly. 

Sometimes  we  shut  the  window*  and  let  them  fly 
around  the  room  and  hunt  for  them  wlv«L  They 
«lart  like  lightning,  and  not  a fly  escape*  them.  They 
are  growing  very  tame,  and  will  come  and  perch  ujn>n 
my  finger  when  they  are  tlr*«d  flying. 

I wonder  if  any  other  little  boy  or  girl  has  any  IVr- 
don**t  Their  homo  Is  In  the  forests  along  the  tropica) 
Pacific  const.  Tltcy  bill  hi  a nest  similar  to  that  of 
the  humming-bird,  and  are  considered  members  of 
tlie  same  family,  altltongh  they  do  not  hover  over 
their  food  like  tho  humming-bird.  Catuis  R. 

F*>sr  Olimn,  Onwcae.  Niv  Y<im. 

Mv  father  is  a lieu  tenant  in  the  Second  Artillery. 
Wo  ‘have  been  in  Oswego  seventeen  month-.  The 
fort  i»  on  the  lake,  and  a very  old  fort  it  is.  Tho 
scarf  wall  facing  Lake  Ontario  has  never  lx-en  fin- 
ished. In  the  fort  grave-yard  are  some  very  «>kl 
grave*.  There  b»  one  of  George  Fykes,  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  died  In  1776. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  post.  In  srnnimt  there  is 
plenty  of  Isuitlng  and  fishing.  I went  fishing  the 
other  day,  but  did  not  have  very  good  lock.  There 
were  a great  many  wrecks  on  the  Jake  last  fall. 

1 have  our  llttb?  hrother  four  months  old.  When 
he  gets  old  enough  I will  write  a letter  for  him  too. 
i like  Yorso  P Korea  very  much.  I am  ten  year* old. 

iiuwsKn  M. 


Tnu  Rock,  Nuuuui. 

I like  Yotrso  Pron.K  ever  so  much.  I have  no 
pets  except  my  little  baby  brother,  but  there  are  Iota 
of  birds'  nests  In  oor  orchard.  One  day  when  we 
wore  In  the  orchard  we  saw  a big  nr*t  with  mgs 
woven  iu  it,  and  I spied  a corner  of  an  embroidered 
Itauri kerchief  that  was  given  me  a year  ago  last 
Christ  mas.  Papa  was  up  in  the  tree,  ami  he  pulled 
it  out  and  threw  it  iIumu  to  me.  I think  It  wm  a 
blackbird’s  nest.  The  eggs  were  green,  with  dark 
brown  spots  on  them.  Gniu  B. 

h mortis* i, 

Here  it  a game  that  I Invented.  I have  played  It 
very  often,  and  it  is  very  good  fun.  Two  tor*  stand 
opposite  each  other,  aIklu  t ten  fast  apart.  Each  l*ty 
has  a hall— ruhlier  ones  are  lw*t.  os  they  will  boonce. 
The  balla  must  be  thrown  from  one  boy  to  the  olhor, 
both  at  the  same  time-  When  they  hit  In  the  air— 
which  they  do  oftenaf  than  you  wmitd  think— each 
boy  tries  to  catch  one  on  the  first  bounce  or  fly. 
Each  hall  so  captured  counts  one.  W bovver  gets  ten 
Amt  beats. 

I have  some  tracing  paper  and  n tlthogram  which 
papa  gave  me,  and  1 have  a great  deal  of  fan  tracing 
pictures  and  copying  them  on  the  HUiogntm. 

Wiu.r  A. 


Buo.  Kurecrv. 

I have  a pair  of  canaries.  The  singer  I have  named 
Pankey ; the  other  is  Jenny.  When  1 put  mamma's 
mirror  in  the  cage.  Sankej  will  look  at  himself  and 
sing  beautifully,  and  then  he  will  peep  behind  tins 
mirror  to  see  if  any  other  bird  la  there.  I am  ten 
year*  old.  Julia  B.  IL 

Hobobks,  N«»  Jibsit. 

I thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about  our  kilty. 
At  night  when  we  go  to  bed  he  climb*  over  two  sheds 
am)  a grape  arbor  up  to  mamma's  window,  and 
shake*  the  shutter  until  mamma  gets  up  and  lets 
him  in.  Then  he  goes  down  and  waits  nl  tho  front 
door  till  p»|w»  comes  in.  Then  he  follow*  papa  down 
stairs,  and  papa  gives  him  something  tit  cat,  arid 
shuts  him  tip  In  tho  kitchen.  In  lit*  morning  ho 
runs  out  in  the  yard  and  plays  around  until  break- 
fast-time, wIihi  he  comes  in  and  goes  right  to  papa's 
place  at  tlie  table,  lie  pula  Ids  fore-paws  u|ton  the 


table,  and  claws  paps'*  arm  nntil  he  gels  a plcoe  Of  | 
meat,  or  bread,  which  lie  likes  bust. 

Here  Is  a recipe  tor  Foss  Hunter  and  her  club.  I 
crII  il  -no  . breaker  candy.  It  Is  a little  different  from  | 
Nellie  II. 's  recipe.  One  clip  of  brown  sugar;  half  a 
cup  of  vipngnr ; a piece  of  butter  Ihe  also  uf  a hick- 
ory-nut. nhvn  I think  it  Is  boiled  enough,  I drop  a 
little  into  a glass  of  cold  water, amt  If  it  harden*,  Il 
is  done,  and  1 pour  it  Into  a buttered  dish  to  cool. 

Rkxiooa  H. 


Ciwn.  Aousi. 

I am  a subscriber  to  Yorso  Pxom.n,  and  (Ida  Is  tltc 
Aral  letter  I have  written  for  “Our  I'ost-ofHc*  Box.” 
I had  a large  doll  given  me  last  Christmas,  and  I have 
named  her  Fannie  Sue.  She  has  a pretty  little  red 
trunk  full  of  clothe*,  and  a black  satin  hat  with  red 
flowers  on  iL  My  giapa  got  me  a donkey  a few  wreks 
ago,  and  when  1 learn  to  ride  nicely  be  Is  going  to 
give  me  a burst.  Kate  CL 

Hi  non*. 

I thought  tho  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  hear 
about  my  auntie's  pet*.  Hhe  iu»  four  big  hints  mud 
four  baby  htrda.  One  of  the  baby  birds  got  out  of 
its  nost  this  morning,  and  hopgied  abont  the  cage. 
Another  bird  Is  sitting  on  five  eggs.  Then  we  have 
four  cats  and  four  kittens,  and  a great  big  Newfound- 
land dog.  1 am  eight  years  old.  1 Itveln  Indianap- 
olis, but  I am  rfcsiuog  auntie  now.  Pitiu  D.  S, 

N*w  Jcasiv. 

I write  to  tell  yoa  of  my  snccce*  with  the  tarantula 
in  YoL'jtii  I'r.oi*t.a  No.  29.  I had  to  work  hard  to  grt 
the  body  cut  uni  nicely,  but  at  last  it  was  done.  A 
little  girl  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  he  thought  It 
waa  a big  live  spider,  and  gnvo  it  a knock  which  svnt 
three  of  lta  leg*  flying,  but  1 soon  mended  it. 

Ennis  W.  H. 


Dnr  Rim,  Cwjimm,  JHy  If,  IMO. 

Mv  sister  subscribed  for  Yocsii  Paott.K  for  toy 
Chnnlmna  present.  I learned  the  song  “ I am  the 
Lad  In  tin?  Blue  and  White,"  and  now  1 am  learning 
**  I am  the  Ijtd  In  ibe  Cadet  Orav." 

I caught  two  baby  trout  out  of  a brook  with  a cup, 
but  paint  told  me  to  put  them  hack  in  ths  water,  so 
I did.  There  are  tors  of  violets  here  now,  aiul  otir 
roxe-bnshes  are  budded.  For  the  last  two  weeks  the 
nir  has  been  very  sweet  with  apple  blossoms.  I was 
eleven  years  old  yesterday.  Knrru  I*. 

Pni  Rive*,  RjidUM. 

I live  In  Southwest  Colorado,  cImm  to  the  l*  Cat  In- 
dian Reservation.  My  papa  has  a store,  and  the  In- 
dians often  coma  to  trade.  Those  L’tes  are  not  had. 
like  the  l 'lew  who  kllb-d  Mr.  M«a-.kcr.  We  hod  six  I 
wild  geese,  beta  bad  dog  killed  one  of  them.  Borne  1 
lime  I will  write  more  about  the  Indians  here.  i 
Hattie  J. 


fn&no. 

I like  to  read  sll  tho  letter*  from  the  children  in 
Yoi-xo  PeO»1.k,  and  I thought  I would  tell  about  my 
puppies.  They  hark  If  any  one  come*  in  the  room. 
One  catches  another  by  the  tail  and  growls,  and  the 
other  jumps  around  and  hark*.  There  are  three  of 
them.  Their  mother  1*  rick,  and  couglis  up  blood. 
I wish  some  Imy  could  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her. 

Tin?  snow  Is  eighteen  Inch"*  deep  here  yet  (May  $), 
but  It  bs*  been  over  six  feet  deep  new  this  winter. 

F.  M.  G. 


Mills  Crrr,  Unvtut. 

I am  always  glad  when  Yockg  Pkopi.i  comew  I 
like  all  the  stone*  very  much.  We  hare  two  buffa- 
loes*. ten  cows,  a JHUu  calf,  two  horse*,  and  a Jitllc 
dill ; sud  1 have  two  cat*,  a dog  named  Hose,  ami 
some  chickens  of  my  own.  We  have  beautiful  house 
plants,  anti  flower*  growing  in  Ihe  garden  Id  sum- 
mer. ! Imre  two  sisters  and  a brother.  My  oldest 
sister  Is  at  school  in  Bismarck.  1 am  eleven  yean 
old.  Ladka  B. 


Bsenai.vs,  N **r  Yns*. 

I have  a pet  guinea-pig,  which  came  across  tho 
ocean  with  me.  It  la  pure  white.  I have  made  a 
house  for  It  to  live  In  during  the  summer.  I visited 
Paris,  ami  saw  the  last  Exposition.  It  was  not  as 
large  a*  ours,  hot  It  waa  very  fine,  I have  a very  nice 
roiWlioti  of  stamps  and  coins.  My  oldest  coin,  a 
Moorish  one,  la  dated  1*70.  1 have  another  dated 
1*78.  Both  the  coins  were  given  to  me  by  Captain 
lloyton.  1*  It  true  that  he  was  killed?  I would 
like  to  know.  CuASLca  L.  8. 

Captain  Boyton  is  not  dead,  but  is  in  good 
health,  mid  on  the  occasion  of  a recent  boat- 
race  at  Washington  was  floating  about  in  his 
famous  life-saving  costume. 


PnuMinni,  rnoiuvou. 

I have  copied  all  the  recipe*,  and  we  have  a nlc* 
cook  that  lets  me  try  them,  and  helps  me,  too.  She 
makes  the  crust  for  me,  and  I make  the  inridr  for  an 
awful  good  lemon  pie.  Here  In  the  recipe,  anil  I wish 
Puss  Hunter  and  the  girls  would  try  It  and  say  what 
tiwy  think  of  it.  Take  one  tea-cap  of  white  sugar; 
(I no  ttUsfpOnWfBl  of  htltter;  MM  egg;  OtM  large 
lemon;  one  tea-cup  of  Ixilling  water;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  coru  starch.  Mix  Ihe  butter  and  sugar 
in  n howl;  then  put  the  boiling  wafer  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  the  cum  starch  (which  you  uniat  Aral  wet  in 


a little  cold  water)  into  It  till  it  thickens.  Now  pyjj 
it  over  the  bntler  and  sugar,  and  act  il  away  to  cool 
When  it  i*  cold,  add  the  juice  and  grated  p**t  of  ih- 
lemon  (carefully  removing  Ibe  seeds)  and  the  bear.n 
eifg.  Bake  It  without  any  top  crust.  Three  tint,* 
nil  this  makes  two  nice  pic*  for  big  people,  our  cook 

MV*. 

Yorwo  P»,oi'lr  in— oh,  too  good  for  anything 
When  1 grow  older.  I am  going  to  lake  a down  cup. 
irs  for  poor  Hltle  four*  and  girl*  whose  pans  atd 
mamma  can  not  lake  It  for  them,  as  mine  do  for  me. 

Ilaua. 


I1,  8.  Xtru  Artnm,  Amnss,  >1  LIT l in 

This  is  a lovely  place  to  live  in.  Every  moreicr 
and  afternoon  the  mitd  play*  in  the  Naval  Academj 
grounds,  bih!  nlmo*t  every  Bflentoon  we  plar  cro- 
quet until  the  tvainl  atop-.  The  music  always  bejlm 
with  "The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  and  ends  with 
“ Hail,  Columbia."  Lima  C.  F. 

I thank  yoa,  dear  contributor*,  for  the  recipes  ion 
have  already  sent  me,  und  I would  like  some  tours, 
especially  a good  recipe  for  bread. 

I would  like  tn  know  the  name  of  Hit*  little  flower. 
It  was  given  to  me,  and  I think  it  was  found  gm*. 
tug  in  the  water.  Praa  lit  fltt 

Your  flower  i*  n cowalip,  which  grows  in  wet 
meadows,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  blossomy  of 
spring. 

IVin  »i'«irsi4,  rntmioiL 

I am  twelve  year*  old.  and  I am  very  fond  of  flow, 
er*.  and  take  great  delight  In  hunting  for  tbtw- 
There  1*  a flower  which  grows  in  the  woods  and 
open  fields  here,  called  the  “Star  of  Bethlehem." 
The  blossom  Is  s little  white  flve-poirih-ri  star, and  it 
blooms  in  grew!  quantities  III  the  month  of  May.  li 
••  Genevieve,'* of  California,  sends  her  address,  I shall 
like  to  excliange  pressevl  flower*  with  her. 

BKUTnA  8. 


I would  be  pleased  to  exchange  pressed  leaves  with 
Mary  Wright,  of  Ka«sa«.  If  she  will  wall  until  fall, 
as  I always  have  a very  nice  collection  of  antcun 
leavea.  I would  also  like  to  exchange  pressed  fern* 
with  some  little  girl  In  the  fall.  I think  Harm 
Yog xu  I’tui'u  la  a splendid  {taper. 

Emma  Foltx, 

CUambersburg,  Penney Ivarda. 

Qrtrw«».  GtuAou. 

I am  a little  Southern  girl,  eight  yrars  old  ttvdiy. 
Grandpa  gave  me  a gold  ring,  and  papa  gave  »*•  « 
beautiful  dolL  Orange*,  hanauas,  and  sugAreax? 
grow  here,  sixl  we  have  flowers  and  inocktug-bLrt" 
all  winter.  Please  tell  me  what  willow  “pussies' 
are.  Ixm  i T. 

If  you  look  in  tho  Post-office  Box  of  Xa  th 
yon  will  find  a description  of  willow  “poMK*,'1 
given  in  answer  to  question*  from  other  youn^ 
correspondents  in  the  far  South. 

Jri.iA*  G. — The  first  volume  of  IlAtrza'ii 
Yot  no  People  will  In*  finished  with  the  fifty- 
second  numl>cr,  issued  the  last  Tuesday  in  Oc 
tober,  lflflft. 

S.  G.  Ssirm. — “ Tumble  home"  indicates  c«v- 
iug  in  toward  the  top ; “ tumbling  in  aft,"  can- 
ing under. 

H.  T.  M. — The  characters  you  inquire  about 
arc  not  letter*,  but  (signs  understood  only  by  the 
members  of  a certain  society. 

T<-«»  <~m. 

Could  you  tell  mo  the  origin  of  tho  name  “ 
mevimt"  a*  applied  to  flower*?  1 have  heard  Ml 
I*  wme  hietoncal  legend  or  story  concerning  It-  1 
riionld  be  very  glad  If  any  of  the  reader*  of  Y«caa 
Pxori.K  could  Inform  me  where  such  a intend  U to 
be  found.  A Comstamt  Kudo. 

There  are  many  graceful,  poetic  stories  told 
by  poets  and  romancers,  especially  by  German 
authors,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name 
“ Forget-me-not,"  but  it  i*  unlikely  that  any  ow 
of  them  has  a historical  foundation.  We  leave 
the  subject  open  for  our  youthful  correspond- 
ents to  discuss. 


“ Tout  or  rikx," — To  send  us  your  name  and 
address  once  Is  sufficient. 


Charles  F R. — If  you  send  forty -eight  oenti 
in  clean  postage  k La  in  pa,  the  papers  you  require 
will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Nina. — The  wife  of  an  Earl  has  the  title  of 
Countess.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  the 
Countess  of  Rosebery  beyond  what  you  read  of 
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her  in  HaktkhV  Bazar.  She  is  > very  estimable 
and  charitable  lady,  and  universally  respected. 

Richard  S.  C.— The  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
i?  to  visit  some  establishment  where  the  article 
ton  require  is  for  sale.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  and  so  many  sizes  of  bicycles  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  you  any  idea  of  prices. 


| “ Patitillxa,"  Alice  anil  Mamie  Grady,  II.  Starr  Kenl- 
hofer,  John  B.  Whitlock,  Kobie  1).  Caldwell,  lluw- 

■ ard  lUtbbuuc,  Harry  E.  FBlbil. 

■ Favors  are  acknowledged  fmm  W.  Holloway,  NH- 
lv,  Willi.-  H.  Il„  J.  P.  K-.  Edith  Bid  well,  Liaale  B., 
J.  W.  Riley,  Charles  H.  Bam  ford. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Now  1. 

I!(  MIX  A. 

My  first  In  fortune,  not  in  luck. 

My  second  In  canvas,  not  In  dock. 

My  third  In  squadron,  not  In  fleet. 

Mr  fourth  in  conquer,  not  In  beat. 

My  fifth  in  battle,  not  In  wreck. 

My  sixth  In  rigging,  not  in  dock. 

My  seventh  In  union,  not  In  flag. 

Mr  eighth  in  steadfast,  not  In  brag. 

All  these  letters  will  show  to  you 

An  officer  gallant,  tender,  and  true.  Maby  D. 


No.  *. 

moMcnn  rwitt 
A familiar  proverb: 


No.  8. 

WOBt>  GI1ANOES. 

{Taking  two  word*  of  an  equal  number  of  letters, 
the  change  must  be  made  by  tillering  one  letter  at  a 
time,  thufi  funning  a new  word,  which  must  be  an 
English  proper  name,  or  a word  given  In  an  English 
dictionary.  In  altering  a letter,  its  position  in  the 
wont  must  not  tie  changed.  Any  answer*  making 
the  change  correctly  will  tie  credited,  although  the 
intermediate  words  "may  vary  from  the  solution  sent 
with  the  pnzxle.  Here  la  au  example  changing  Tom 
to  Sam  : Tom,  Tim.  rim,  rip,  nip,  raf.sat,  Sam.] 

1.  Love  to  hate.  1 Vest  to  coat.  8,  Cent  to  dime, 
4.  Head  to  fool.  ft.  Bear  to  stag.  ft.  Hard  to  soft. 
7.  Storm  to  quiet  C.  P.  T. 

No.  4. 

B N 1 « M A. 

My  first  la  In  achoooer,  not  In  ship, 
second  Is  In  beat,  but  not  in  whip. 

My  third  Is  In  bran,  but  not  In  meaL 

My  fourth  1*  in  cure,  hot  not  in  lieaL. 

My  fifth  Is  in  pie,  but  not  in  cake. 

My  sixth  la  in  shovel,  but  not  in  rake. 

My  seventh  Is  In  sick,  but  not  lu  well. 

My  eighth  Is  in  tongue,  but  not  In  bell. 

My  ninth  Is  In  castle,  but  not  In  tower. 

My  whole  la  a fragrant,  beautiful  flower. 

Bulls  IL 


No.  6. 

NUMERICAL  OUABAUB. 

My  whole  is  a strait  composed  of  II  letters. 

My  11,  7, 1.4,  ft  is  a celebrated  tower. 

My  8,  10,  9 is  useful  at  night. 

My  ft,  *,  S la  a member  ot  the  human  family. 

A PA. 


diamond  ranLL 

In  artist.  A Spanish  hero.  A ferocious  beaut.  A 
cavern.  In  artUt-  M.  V. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  W. 


No.  1. 

1.  Troy,  Galveston.  2.  Ithaca.  Trenton. 
3.  Mobile,  Lima.  4.  Utica,  Macon,  ft. 

Salem.  Alton. 

No.  1. 

Macbeth. 

No.  k. 

ORGAN 
It  O L £ A 
GLOOM 
ALONE 

NAMES 

No.  4. 

The  nineteenth  centary. 

No.  ft. 

W 

AAR 

WALES 

RED 

S 

No.  ft. 

N anki  N 
A laham  A 
P ekl  8 
LoekporT 
E urop  E 
8 uno  H 

Naples,  Nantes. 

“ Aunt  Plora’a  Answer,”  a broken  rhyme,  on  page 


Start,  tart,  art.  Blend,  lend,  end. 

Skill,  kill,  11L  Smothers,  mothers,  others. 

Answer  to  “Throwing  Light,”  on  page 40$— Cruise, 
crews. 


Correct  answers  to  nnralcs  are  received  from 
Grace  N.  Whiting,  Dnllfe  Murdoch.  Clarence  How- 
ard, W.  L.  Nuldrett,  “ Tout  on  Hen,"  A.  II.  Eilartl, 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IlAKraa'a  You  mo  Pkopi.k  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  Is:  had  at  Uie  following  rates— 
payable  in  adtancc,  pottage  free  ; 

Single  Copies $0  04 

One  Subscription',  one  year. ...  1 60 
Fite  Subscription?,  one  »*•<»»-. , 7 00 

Subscriptions  inay  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified.  It  will  be  understood  j 
that  tlie  aubaerlbcr  drain*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  alter  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  bj  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loes.  ’ 


ADVERTISING. 


The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of  I 
Haki-kk's  Yomo  Pant-L*  will  render  It  a tlrsi-rlass 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  bo  inserted  on  two  In- 
side pages  at  7ft  cents  jwr  line. 

Address 


HARPER  A BROTH FIIS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

IISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

R.  SIMPSON,  1 34  Nassau  Street,  N.  T. 


The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Uflc  of 
Families  ami  School? : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  In  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Part*. 
Part  I.  Plano.  Part  II.  Animal?.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Ileat,  Light,  &e.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12;  or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  L,  45  et-tiW,  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
III.,  48  cents.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  In  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  nt  the  some 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  information.  While  the  work  Is  well 
suited  as  a clase-bnok  for  echoed*.  Ha  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  It  a great  favorite 
lor  family  reading. 

The  Three  Faria  of  this  book  can  be  had  in  sep- 
arate volumes  by  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  he 
advisable  when  "the  book  Is  to  lie  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  eopedolly  In  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

IE”  Sent  by  mail,  jtottaoe  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ODE  CHILDREN’S  SONGS. 


Our  Children's  Songs.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 

Songs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  boaud  in  oue  cover. 
Pull  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
faces;  charming  blta  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story-telling  pictures.— Churchman,  N.  Y. 

The  best  compilation  of  songs  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seen.— .Yds  tledford  Mercury. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Mew  York. 

ST”  HakI'Rb  A Bbothku*  trill  » end  the  almre  work 
by  mail,  poetayc  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State*,  on  receipt  the  price. 


CHILDREISrS 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  800  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  SO 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  AnimalB. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

STEIXLK,  OVKfUIECK,  VEIT,  SciiNOftR,  &C. 

TheChildren’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty -one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  ITarvkt. 


Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Xew  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  jxtrt  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Old  Books  for  Young  Readers, 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights;  or.  The 
Arabiun  Nights’  Entertainments.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W.  Lane. 
600  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  50. 

Bobinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Dkyoe.  Witt;  a Biographical  Ac- 
count of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  12 mo.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  Bobinson. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
ture* of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Sons  on  a Desert  Island.  Illustrated.  2 
vols.,  Item,  Cloth,  (1  50. 

The  Swum  Family  Robinson  — Continued: 
being  a Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
18nw,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sandford  and  Merton, 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Tuumas  Day.  18mo,  Half  Bound,  75  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

I tU  Sent  by  mail,  pontaye  prepaid,  to  any  jtarl  of  the 
United  State s,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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NawWii 


Our  /hmsra  I at.  a cr 
W'Dail.  N9n. 


HcarV  M.  ALejCAHnr- 


ANSWERS  TO  WIGGLE  No.  11,  OUR  ARTIST’S  IDEA,  AND  NEW  WIGGLE  No.  11 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  WIGGLE  CONTRIBUTORS. 

RITE  your  name  very  distinctly  on  each  Wiggle. 

Ik*  careful  to  follow  the  Wiggle  accurately.  The  beat  way  ia  to 
trace  the  Wiggle  on  thin  writing-paper. 

Do  not  make  your  Wiggle  too  large. 

Do  not  crow  the  line  of  the  Wiggle  in  your  design. 

We  can  only  print  a certain  number  of  Wiggles  sent  us,  and  many 
excellent  ones  are  not  published  for  various  reasons  independent  of 
their  merit.  Contributors  must  not,  therefore,  feel  disappointed,  or 
think  we  do  not  consider  their  Wiggles  good,  simply  because  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  published. 

Send  in  your  answers  us  early  as  possible. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  sent  in  answers 
to  Wiggle  No.  1 1 in  time  to  have  them  published.  New  Wiggle  No.  12 
is  an  easy  one.  Now  let  us  see  how  many  will  catch  the  artist’s  idea. 

Fannie  Hartwell,  J.  May  Allen,  J.  S.  Summons.  Everett  C.  Fay,  Campbell  T. 
Hamilton,  Violet,  J.  Bonny,  J.  B.  Whitlock,  Eddie  A.  Leet,  Fannie  M..  Mary 
E.  Hartwell,  Harry  Bartlett,  Frank  Grave*,  J.  O.  K.,  Lilly  Kuba,  Charlie  Kalis, 


K.  P.  Stout,  Ada  B.  Tout*,  Harry  Mwkes,  Eddie  W.  Hammer,  L.  C.  F..  M ary 
A.  Hale,  Fred.  Clinch,  Jun.,  Jane  II.  B.  Held.  Marvin  Bust,  C.  II.  Mobknbrv. 
Old  Bov,  John  IL  Bartlett.  Jun.,  G.  A.  Page,  John  R.  Blake,  Tracy  Lyoo,  C. 

L.  M..  J.  Gresham,  Nelson  B.  linen*,  Polly,  J.  W.  Phelps,  Fred.  Renner,  May 

A.  Lohrll,  K.  J.  B.,  H.  H.  G.,  Willie  Raymond,  Howard  Starrell,  C.  J.  Ha»- 
llton,  E.  L Bure  hard,  C.  E.  A.  B..  Ernest  Machado,  Mab,  Sera  Will**,  8.  H.  C. 
nr  C.  II.  S..T.  M.  1.,  George  Wilson  Beatty.  J.  K.,  Willie  H.  Dorrnnre.  Grade 
Norton,  Nettle  Norton,  L.  1L  Scott,  Ferdinand  von  Olker,  Ruth  G.  D.  Havens, 
Stuart  P.  Shears,  Willie  B.  Gordon,  Percy  H.  Sloan,  Allle  M.  V'oortoeea,  G.  G 
Mever.  P.  Aqutlar,  George  McClelland,  Three  Groves,  Nebraska : A.  T.  Joe**, 

B.  E.  S.f  A.  IL  W.t  J.  Alexis  SheWer,  Katie  L.  Huekans,  8.  S.  Norton,  W.  T. 
S ara,  Charles  E.  Simonson,  W'.  Culler,  O.  Z.,  R.  Starrett,  W.  II.  W.,  S.  IL  A., 
Susie  Armstrong,  C.  P.  S.,  May  Sowaiis,  C.  L.  M.,  A.  W.,  Flora  Tucker,  R.  Ab- 
bolt.  B.  D.  W.,  W.  B.  Kirk.  F.  B.  Ham,  Lottie  A.  Garrison,  Darragh  de  Lancy. 
W.  D.  8.,  Lonbm  D.  Blake.  F.  N.  Snyder,  May  W.  Ensign,  Norman  Warn*. 
Little  Noble,  Arabella.  K.  N,  Phelps,  Mary  L.  McVeait,  B.  L.  A.  C.  Jaqnltli. 
Ro«?  W.  Seott,  Florence  G.  Thatcher,  Laura  B.  Scott,  Frank  Roger*.  Sam  H. 
Manning,  1!.  K.  Stout,  IL,  Solrdad,  Then,  Dollle  W.  Kopp.  Dollle  Murdock, 
Theodore  M.  Kimball,  Jeannie  K.  l'erklns,  Lixxie  Burl,  If.  B.  K.,  K.  M.,  E‘ia 
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I>AL  LOON!  bal- 
3 loon ! Oh,  Char- 
ley ! where  are  you, 
Charley?  There's  a balloon  a -cornin'.” 
Charley's  biff  brother  Harry  ciyne  run- 
ning excitedly  down  the  rood,  ami  vault- 
ed the  farm  yard  fence  in  a slate  of  great 
excitement.  "Oh,  Charley,  couie  out 
quick  and  see  the  balloon.*’ 
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Charley  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  wandered 
off  hours  before  to  his  favorite  rock  by  the  brook  to  have 
a “good  cry.”  And  this  was  the  reason  of  it:  One  day, 
a short  time  before,  he  had  been  into  the  town  of  Wayne- 
burg,  not  many  miles  distant,  with  Harry.  Charley 
didn’t  often  have  a chance  to  go  to  town,  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  made  the  best  use  of  his  eyes.  The  one  thing 
which  he  remembered  above  everything  else  was  the  big 
poster-board  near  the  market,  covered  over  every  inch  of 
it  with  bright-colored  pictures  of  leaping  horses,  trick 
mules,  flying  riders  jumping  through  hoops,  comical 
clowns,  and,  above  all,  a big  balloon  just  rising  out  of  the 
crowd,  everybody  swinging  their  hats. 

For  two  weeks  Charley  had  talked  of  nothing,  thought 
of  nothing,  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  coming  show,  and 
so,  when  his  mother  promised  to  take  him  to  see  it  all,  he 
was  the  happiest  little  boy  in  the  county.  But,  alas ! Char- 
ley's mother  was  taken  sick  just  before  the  circus  came, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  to  go  with  him.  Harry  was 
too  young  and  wild  to  be  trusted,  she  said,  and  so  poor 
Charley  staid  at  home,  and,  sitting  upon  the  big  gate-post, 
watched  the  wagon-loads  of  people  rattling  merrily  into 
town,  bound  for  a day’s  fun.  With  swelling  heart  he 
wished  he  was  a full-grown  man.  Then  he  strayed  down 
by  the  creek,  as  I have  said,  to  tell  his  grief  to  the  lishes. 

Harry,  who  had  felt  almost  as  badly  as  Charley,  though  1 
he  scorned  to  cry  about  it,  kept  on  shouting  until  Charley 
peeped  above  the  orchard  wall  to  see  what  was  wanted. 
Then  he  too  spied  the  balloon.  It  didn’t  look  bigger 
than  liis  top,  away  up  among  the  fleecy  clouds,  but  it  rap-  j 
idly  grew  to  the  size  of  a pippin,  and  then  over  the  hill  i 
came  two  or  three  galloping  horsemen,  swinging  their  i 
hats,  and  shouting  as  they  rode. 

Now  the  balloon  began  to  descend,  and  shortly  disap- 
peared behind  the  woods  back  of  the  house.  Charley 
didn’t  know  whether  to  run  or  stand  still,  and  while  he 
was  doubting,  the  great  yellow  dome  arose  into  sight 
again,  and  this  time  Charley  could  sec  the  men  in  the 
basket.  They  were  looking  down,  and  calling  to  the  men 
in  the  road  to  take  hold  of  the  long  drag-rtq>e,  and  pull 
them  down. 

This  was  not  hard  to  do,  as  a balloon  is  so  prettily  bal- 
anced when  in  the  air  that  in  a light  wind  a little  boy 
like  Charley  could  pull  it  to  the  earth.  It  is  not  so  easy 
when  the  balloon  is  going  rapidly.  I once  saw  a plucky 
dog  catch  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  teeth,  ami  it  jerked 
him  along  over  fences  and  through  a stubble  field  on  his 
back,  and  I guess  when  he  let  go  he  had  but  very  little 
hair  left.  Well,  they  pulled  the  balloon  down,  and  before 
the  men  got  out  several  large  stones  were  put  into  the 
basket  to  hold  it  down,  and  the  rope  was  tied  to  a strong 
post.  One  of  the  men  was  tall  and  stoop-shouldered,  with 
a long  sandy  l>eard ; they  called  him  ‘ * Professor”  (a  queer 
title  for  a balloon  man,  is  it  not  ?)-  The  second  man  was 
tall  and  gtxxl -looking;  he  belonged  to  the  circus  com pany. 
And  the  third  was  the  artist,  whose  sketches  you  see  in  this 
paper. 

After  a little,  Charley's  mother  came  to  the  door,  and 
invited  the  three  strangers  into  the  house,  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  sit  on  the  step;  and  the  Professor  took  Charley 
upon  his  knee,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  travel 
in  the  way  they  did.  How  odd ! Why,  that  was  the  very 
thing  he  was  wishing  for  at  the  moment.  He  had  often 
watched  the  birds,  and  longed  for  their  wings  for  a little 
while.  The  Professor  said,  “ I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do, 
Charley ; you  and  I will  get  into  the  basket,  and  tell  them 
to  let  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  rope.’’  Cliarley’s  mother 
was  afraid  to  allow  him  to  go;  but  the  tall  man  told  her 
the  Professor  often  took  children  up  that  way,  where  he 
came  down  when  voyaging.  Sometimes  he  had  seen  a 
dozen  in  the  basket  at  once;  so  she  consented,  and  shortly 
they  were  seated  with  plenty  of  stout  hands  hold  of  the 
rope,  “paying  out,”  as  the  sailors  say.  Above  tl»o  barn 


they  rose,  then  higher  than  the  big  elm.  Up,  up.  until 
the  folks  below  looked  very  short  and  funny,  with  all 
their  faces  turned  up  to  the  sky.  Charley's  mother  didn't 
look  larger  than  a doll. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  all  that  Charley  and  the  Pro- 
fessor  saw  as  they  sat  there  so  high  and  secure.  Away 
over  the  hill  was  the  town,  and,  beyond,  a winding  river 
and  another  village  that  he  had  never  seen  before;  in- 
deed, there  were  several  towns  in  sight.  He  was  sure 
they  must  he  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  He 
thought  he  could  see  the  ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
but  the  one  was  only  distant  plains,  and  the  other  the 
Catskills,  about  fifty  miles  away. 

The  Professor  told  Charley  a great  many  things  about 
his  voyages.  Once  he  was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  when  he 
had  almost  given  up  hope,  the  rope  was  overtaken  by  a 
sail-boat  in  pursuit,  and  he  was  towed  ashore;  again, he 
had  floated  over  burning  forests,  and  once  cuuie  to  the 
earth  from  the  weight  of  snow  on  the  balloon;  and  once, 
too,  his  balloon  was  torn  in  the  top  of  a high  tree. 

Suddenly  a great  shout  was  heard  from  below,  and  the 
Professor  looked  down.  He  quickly  said  to  Charley : 
“ Now,  my  boy,  don’t  be  frightened.  They  have  made  a 
mistake  down  there,  and  let  loose  the  rope.  We  are  goin^ 
up  into  the  clouds,  but  I will  bring  you  down  all  right.” 

Charley  was  a brave  little  fellow,  and  besides  this,  be 
had  confidence  in  the  Professor,  who  seemed  to  manage 
his  “ air-ship,’’  as  it  is  often  called,  so  skillfully.  Wliat  a 
great  thing  it  is  to  have  confidence  in  a leader! 

The  shouting  below  was  very  faint  and  distant  now. 
They  were  among  the  clouds,  and  in  a moment  were  en- 
veloped in  one  of  them.  It  was  just  like  a fog.  The  soft 
white  masses  rolled  and  whirled  close  beside  the  basket; 
it  was  very  cool  and  damp. 

In  a minute  the  Professor  exclaimed,  “Look.  Charley 
we  are  above  the  clouds.” 

“ What  a funny  smell  the  clouds  have!”  said  Charley: 
upon  which  the  Professor  laughed  heartily,  and  showed 
him  that  the  neck  of  the  balloon  was  open,  and  some  of 
the  gas  was  flowing  out.  lie  explained  that  the  gas  took 
up  more  room  as  they  arose,  until  it  finally  escaped  in  this 
way.  Then  he  pulled  on  a small  rope  which  was  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  balloon,  and  a rushing  sound  was  heard. 
This  was  caused  by  the  escaping  gas  going  through  the 
valve.  This  interested  Charley,  who  wanted  to  know  the 
" why”  of  everything. 

When  he  looked  about  again,  they  had  once  more  pass 
ed  through  the  clouds,  and  far  below  were  square  light  and 
dark  spots,  which  he  know  were  woods  and  fields.  The-* 
kept  growing  in  size,  and  finally  right  below  appeared 
a mill  where  he  had  often  gone  with  Harry  for  grist. 

, What  a commotion  then'  was  among  the  cattle  ami  pig* 
and  chickens!  The  miller  and  his  men  ran  out  and 
caught  hold  of  the  rope  as  it  rattled  noisily  over  the  roof, 
pulling  them  down  in  the  adjoining  field.  They  were 
greatly  astonished  to  find  such  a little  fellow  in  the  ha.' 
ket.  As  it  was  only  five  miles  from  where  they  had  started, 
some  of  the  horsemen  who  had  been  there  were  speedily 
at  the  mill.  The  Professor  proposed  that  they  should 
take  the  balloon  back  along  the  road  to  the  town,  which 
could  easily  be  done.  So  the  drag  rope  was  tied  to  the  axle 
of  a heavy  wagon  with  a number  of  men  riding  on  it.  and 
the  balloon  was  allowed  to  float  about  a hundred  feet 
from  the  ground.  Charley  still  rode  with  the  Professor 
in  his  basket,  and  so  they  reached  his  home.  Ho  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  town  newspaper 
printed  Charley’s  story  of  his  trip,  just  as  lie  told  it  to 
them,  with  his  name  in  capitals  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

I would  like  to  bd  there,  behind  the  door,  when  Charley 
gets  this  pajier  and  sees  the  pictures.  I advise  him  to  cut 
them  out  and  put  them  in  a frame,  and  when  he  looks  at 
them  to  resolve  that  he  will  always  he  as  brave  and  man- 
ly as  upon  the  day  of  his  balloon  trip. 
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A MANLY  BOY. 

MR.  THOMAS  HUGHES,  author  of  Tom  Brotm > 
School-Days  ami  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  relates  ( 
many  anecdotes  of  the  boyhood  of  his  manly  brother 
George,  a year  older  than  himself.  Many  of  the  most  i 
noble  traits  of  the  boys  of  whom  the  author  wrote  were 
first  exhibited  in  his  brother  George. 

The  two  boys  were  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
before  they  had  been  there  a week  George  showed  the  fine  , 
stuff  he  was  made  of.  His  young  brother  s class  had  a les- 
son in  Greek  history  to  get  up,  in  which  a part  of  the  in-  j 
formation  communicated  was  that  Cadmus  was  the  first 
man  who  “carried  letters  from  Asia  to  Greece.'1  When 
they  came  to  be  examined,  the  master  asked  Thomas 
Hughes,  “What  was  Cadmus  f"  This  mode  of  putting  it 
puzzled  the  boy  for  a moment,  when  suddenly  remember-  1 
ing  the  word  “ letters."  and  in  connection  with  it  the  man 
with  the  leather  bag  who  used  to  bring  his  father's  letters 
and  papers,  lie  shouted,  “ A postman,  sir.*’  At  first  the 
master  looked  very  angry,  but  seeing  that  the  answer  had 
been  given  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  answerer 
had  sprung  to  his  feet  expecting  promotion  to  the  head  of 
the  class,  he  burst  out  laughing. 

Of  course  all  the  boys  joined  in  chorus,  and  when  school 
was  over  Thomas  was  christened  Cadmus.  To  this  he 
would  have  made  no  great  objection,  but  the  blood  kindled 
in  his  veins  when  the  word  was  shortened  into  “Cad." 
The  angrier  he  grew,  the  more  eagerly  some  of  the  boys 
persecuted  him  with  the  hated  nickname;  especially  one 
stupid  fellow  of  twelve  years  old  or  so,  who  ought  to  have 
been  two  classes  higher,  and  revenged  himself  for  his 
degradation  among  the  youngsters  by  making  their  small 
lives  as  miserable  os  he  could. 

A day  or  two  after,  with  two  or  three  boys  for  audience,  ! 
he  shut  up  little  Hughes  in  a comer  of  the  play-ground,  ami  | 
greeted  him  with  the  nickname  he  knew  to  be  so  offensive, 
“Cad,  Cad,"  until  the  boy’s  wrath  was  beyond  hounds. 
Suddenly  a step  was  heard  tearing  down  the  gravel-walk, 
and  George,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  swept  into  the  circle,  and 
sent  the  tyrant  staggering  back  with  a blow  in  the  chest, 
and  then,  with  clinched  fists,  bravely  confronted  him. 
Bullies  are  invariably  cowards,  and  Tom  Hughes's  perse- 
cutor, though  three  years  older,  much  heavier,  and  strong- 
er than  his  assailant,  did  not  dare  to  face  him.  He  walk- 
ed off,  muttering  and  growling,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  boys,  who,  boy-like,  had  hoped  for  “a  jolly  row;"  1 
while  George  returned  to  his  comrades,  after  looking 
round  ami  saying,  “Just  let  me  hear  any  of  you  call  mv 
brother  * Cad*  again." 

It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  this  manly,  gallant  spirited 
fellow*  was  a capital  student.  He  rose  from  class  to  class 
until  he  reached  the  highest,  amongst  boys  two  years  old- 
er than  himself,  and  in  the  competition  for  prizes  was  in- 
variably successful. 
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Ctic  Sun  as  a Worker. 

BT 

W.  i.  HOLFK,  A.M. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  we  or*'  indebted  to  the  snn  for 
light  and  heat,  Imt  this  is  by  no  means  nil  thut  we  owe  to 
him;  or, rather, this  includes  a good  deal  more  than  we  may  see  ' 
at  first  sight.  The  sun  really  does  nil,  or  nearly  all,  the  work  **f  { 
the  world.  We  talk  of  water-power,  wind-power,  steam-power, 
animal  power,  and  the  like;  but  all  these  are  only  kinds  of  sun-  j 
power,  lx*  ns  look  at  them  one  by  one,  nud  hoc  if  the  sunbeams 
am  not  the  forces  within  or  behind  them  nil. 

Water-power  is  the  force  exerted  by  falling  or  running  water ; 
and  running  water  in  falling  water.  Iu  the  most  familiar  forms 


of  water-wheels,  troughs — or  buckets,  as  they  are  called — are 
arranged  on  the  rim  in  snrli  a way  that  the  water  runs  into 
those  ou  one  side  of  the  wheel  near  the  top,  making  that  side 
heavier,  so  that  it  descends.  As  the  buckets  go  down,  the  water 
runs  out  of  them,  but  those  above  nrc  bciug  filled  in  their  turn, 
so  that  this  side  of  the  wheel  is  continually  weighted  with 
water,  while  on  the  other  side  empty  buckets  are  going  up. 
The  wheel  may  turn  mill-Htones  to  grind  wheat  or  corn,  or  may 
give  motion  to  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  or 
wool ; but  is  it  the  wuter-wheel  that  really  does  the  work  ? 
**  No,”  yon  will  say ; 44  if  we  trace  back  the  force  that  moves  the 
machinery,  we  find  it  iu  the  falling  water  that  fills  the  buckets 
of  the  wheel;  it  is  the  water-fall  that  is  the  real  worker."  No; 
it  is  the  snn,  which  is  a force  behind  the  water-fall,  as  the  water- 
fall is  the  force  behind  the  wheel.  What  supplies  the  water-fall 
with  its  never-failing  stream  T The  rain  that  fills  the  springs 
high  up  niuoug  the  hills,  where  a little  brook  has  its  source — the 
rain  that  feeds  the  brook  as  it  flows,  and  other  brooks  that  join 
it  ou  its  way,  until  it  becomes  the  river  that  descends  in  the 
water-fall.  And  whut  is  the  source  of  the  rain?  The  sun, 
whose  rays  turn  tho  waters  of  the  earth  to  vapor,  and  lift  them 
tip  to  the  clouds,  whence  they  fall  upon  the  hills.  Were  it  not 
for  the  snn  the  rain  would  soon  cease  to  full,  the  springs  iu  the 
hills  would  dry  up,  the  brooks  would  run  out,  the  river  would 
dw  indle  away,  the  roar  of  the  water-fall  would  die  into  silence, 
and  the  wheel  would  stop  for  want  of  power. 

The  wind,  which  is  the  motive  force  of  windmills  and  of 
sailing  vessels,  is  another  form  of  *uu-i»ower.  The  atmosphere 
has  been  compared  to  a great  wheel  carried  round  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  We  know  that  when  air  is  heated  it  rises,  and  that 
the  tropical  parts  of  tho  earth  are  hotter  than  the  polar  regions. 
In  the  tropics,  therefore,  the  heated  air  rises,  and  the  colder  air 
from  the  poles  flows  iu  to  fill  its  place,  while  the  place  of  the 
latter  is  filled  by  an  upper  current  flowing  hack  from  the  equa- 
tor; and  this  goes  ou  continually,  and  keeps  the  great  atmos- 
pheric wheel  turning.  Wherever  a wind  blows,  the  process  is 
similar:  it  is  the  sun  that  causes  the  wind,  he  it  zephyr,  or  gale, 
or  hurricane. 

“ Hiit,*’  you  will  say,  44  the  snn  does  not  run  our  steam-engines ; 
it  is  artificial  heat,  not  uaturul  heat,  that  changes  the  water  into 
steam.”  Very  true;  hut  how  do  we  get  this  heat  f lty  burning 
wood  or  coal.  For  the  former  we  are  clearly  in  debt  to  the  sun, 
which  made  the  trees  grow  that  furnish  the  fuel ; and  the  coal 
is  the  reniaius  of  plants  that  grew  long  liefore  the  creation  of 
man,  plants  that  were  as  dcjtcndcnt  on  the  sunshine  as  those 
that  flourish  to-day.  When  we  burn  coal,  the  heat  we  get  from 
it  is  nothing  hut  the  suuheums  that  were  caught  and  imprisoned 
by  those  ancient  plants;  our  steam-engines  use  the  force  that 
was  stored  np  by  the  sun  millions  of  years  liefore  the  steam- 
engine  was  invented. 

All  muscular  power,  whether  of  man  or  of  other  animals,  may 
1m>  traced  to  the  same  source.  Animals  get  their  food  either 
from  plants  or  from  other  animals  that  have  fed  upon  plants; 
and  the  plants  owe  their  existence  to  the  sun.  Tho  animal  is  a 
machine,  like  the  steam-engine;  tho  food  which  it  eats  is  the 
fuel  that  keeps  the  machine  iu  action.  With  every  movement 
wo  make,  a portion  of  this  fuel  is  burned  up  iu  our  muscles. 
Every  ls?at  of  our  hearts  is  at  the  expense  of  such  material ; and 
the  muterial  is  the  gift  of  the  sun.  Our  very  thoughts  are 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  sunbeams;  for  the  brain,  which  is 
the  organ  of  thought,  requires  food  to  maintain  its  activity,  like 
the  muscles  and  all  tho  other  machinery  of  the  body. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  force  less  familiar  than  these — as 
electricity,  magnet  ism,  and  chemical  force — which  can  also  he 
proved  to  come  indirectly  from  the  sun,  hut  the  proof  can  not 
be  given  here.  We  can  detect  the  work  of  the  sunbeams  in  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder, in  the  turning 
of  the  compass-needle  to  the  north,  and  iu  all  tho  wonders  of 
chemical  science,  as  certainly  as  iu  the  growing  plant  or  the 
running  stream. 

The  only  form  of  force  known  to  ns  which  does  not  come 
entirely  from  the  sun  is  that  of  the  tides.  The  tidal  wave  is 
raised  ami  carried  round  the  earth  mainly  by  the  attraction  of 
the  moon.  The  sun,  though  immensely  larger  than  the  moon,  is 
so  much  farther  oft'  that  it  attracts  the  waters  of  the  earth  much 
less  than  the  moon  does.  A tide-mill,  which  gets  its  motive 
power  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  is  therefore  worked  by 
the  moon  rather  than  by  the  sun. 


[ Up  ejxciul  arrangement  trith  the  author,  the  mrdn  contributed  to  thii  uoeful 
nrrie*,  by  W.  J.  Koi.tr,  formerly  Hta>l-M<t*1tr  of  the  Caxnbridge  High  School, 
will,  for  the  preeeut,flrat  appear  In  II  aui-ekm  Yocsu  People.] 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  WM.  L.  ALDEN. 

Chapter  III. 

VS  Harry  vanished,  Joe's  head  ap|>cared,  as  lie  climbed 
up  the  side  of  the  bridge  and  joined  his  brother  and 
Tom.  Their  anxiety  was  now  for  Harry,  who  had  been 
swept  through  the  channel  under  the  bridge,  and  was 
manfully  swimming  toward  the  eddy  where  the  boys  had 
landed.  He  came  ashore  none  the  worse  for  his  bath,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  that  Joe  was  not  only  safe,  but  dry. 
Joe  explained  that  the  bout  had  drifted  against  one  of  the 
piles  of  the  bridge,  and  the  current  and  the  tow-rope  togeth- 
er had  forced  one  of  her  sides  so  low  down  that  the  water 
began  to  pour  in.  Joe  thought  that  if  the  river  intended 
to  get  into  the  boat,  he  had  better  get  out ; so  he  sprung 
up  und  caught  one  of  the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  and  so 
climbed  safely  up  to  the  roadway.  The  boat,  relieved  of 
his  weight  and  freed  from  the  tow-line,  drifted  quietly 
away,  and  was  now  flouting  peacefully  on  the  river  ubout 
twenty  rods  from  the  shore. 


Luckily  an  old  man  in  a row-boat  saw  the  runaway 
Whiteicing,  and  kindly  caught  her  and  brought  her  up  to 
the  bridge.  As  the  boys  baled  her  out,  they  told  him  how 
the  accident  happened,  and  the  gruff  old  man  said  it 
“ sarved  'em  right.”  “When  you  tow  a boat  next  time," 
he  continued,  **  you’ll  know  enough  to  put  all  your  weight 
in  the  stern.  Did  you  ever  see  a steam-l>oat  towing  a row- 
boat with  a man  in  the  bow  ? If  ever  you  do.  you’ll  see 
him  go  overboard  mighty  quick.  A boat  ’ll  sheer  all 
over  creation  if  you  tow  her  with  a fellow  in  the  bow. 
You  just  put  the  biggest  of  you  fellows  in  the  stern  of  that 
there  boat,  and  she'll  go  through  under  the  bridge  just  us 
steady  as  a church.” 

The  boys  gladly  took  the  old  mans  advice.  When  the 
boat  was  baled  out.  they  floated  the  rope  down  again,  anil 
when  it  was  made  fast,  Tom  Schuyler,  who  was  the  heav- 
iest of  the  boys,  offered  to  sit  in  the  stern.  His  weight 
brought  the  bow  of  the  boat  out  of  tl»o  water,  and  she  was 
towed  quickly  and  safely  through.  The  boys  resumed 
their  places  as  soon  as  Harry  bad  put  on  dry  clothes,  and 
after  a short  and  easy  row  glided  under  the  Spuvten  Duy- 
vel  railway  bridge,  and  found  themselves  on  the  broad 
and  placid  Hudson.  They  rowed  on  for  nearly  a mile, 
and  then,  having  found  a lit- 
tle sandy  cove,  ran  the  boat 
aground,  and  went  ashore  to 
rest.  After  a good  swim,  which 
all  greatly  enjoyed,  including 
Harry,  who  said  that  his  recent 
hath  at  Farmersbridge  ought 
not  to  be  counted,  since  it  was 
more  of  a duty  than  a pleasure, 
they  sat  down  to  eat  a nice  cold 
lunch  of  ham  sandwiches  that 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  kindly  pre- 
]mn*d ; and  when  they  were  no 
longer  hungry  they  stretched 
themselves  lazily  in  the  shade. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  Harr}-. 
“ wc  made  a big  mistake  at  the 
bridge;  but  we  learned  some- 
thing, and  we  won’t  get  the  boat 
swamped  that  way  again." 

“ I'm  awfully  obliged  to 
Harry  for  jumping  in  after 
ljie,”  said  Joe;  “but  it’s  the 
first  time  I over  heard  of  a 
captain  jumping  over  after  a 
sailor.  When  a sailor  falls 
overboard,  the  captain  just 
stands  on  the  dcx*k  and  looks 
around,  kind  of  careless  like, 
while  the  second  mate  ami  four 
sailors  jump  into  a bout  und 
pick  the  man  up.  That’s  the 
way  it’s  done;  for  I know  a 
fellow  that  saw  a man  fall  over- 
board on  a steam-ship,  and  he 
said  that  was  how  the  captain 
did.” 

“All  right,"  said  Harry;  “I 
won’t  jump  in  for  you  again, 
Joe.  The  fact  is,  boys,  I ought- 
n’t to  have  done  it  without  wait- 
ing to  find  out  whether  there 
was  really  anything  the  matter 
with  Joe.  I'll  tell  you  what 
we’ll  do.  Joe  is  a first-rate 
swimmer,  and  we'll  make  a rule 
that  whenever  anybody  is  to 
jump  into  the  river  for  any- 
thing. Joe  shall  do  it.  VVliat 
do  you  say  f” 
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“Oh,  I’m  willing  enough,”  said  Joe.  “I  don't  care  | 
who  jumps,  as  long  as  the  captain  don't.  It  won’t  look  , 
well  for  the  captain  to  Ik*  all  the  time  jumping  overboard  , 
to  pick  somebody  up.” 

“A  better  rule,”  remarked  Tom,  “would  be  that  no 
fellow  shall  fall  overboard.” 

“ I move  to  amend  that,” cried  Jim.  “by  forbidding  any 
accidents  to  happen  to  any  of  us.” 

“But  you  can’t  do  that.”  said  Tom.  who  never  under- 
stood a joke.  “ Accidents  never  would  happen  if  people 
could  help  themselves.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  “if  the  rest  of  you  will  agree  not 
to  fall  overboard.  I’ll  promise  that  the  captain  sha’n't 
spend  all  his  time  in  jumping  after  you.  But  if  you  are 
all  ready,  we’d  better  start  on.  There's  a nice  little  breeze, 
and  we  can  rest  in  the  boat.” 

By  this  time  Harry’s  shirt  and  trousers,  which  had  been 
wrung  out  and  hung  up  on  a bush,  were  perfectly  dry. 
He  packed  them  away  with  his  rubber  blanket  rolled  tight- 
ly around  them,  and  Jim  attended  to  the  duty  of  stepping 
the  mast.  Then  the  boys  took  their  places,  and  Joe  push- 
ed the  boat  off  with  the  boat-hook.  The  gentle  breeze  fill- 
ed the  sail,  and  the  Whiteiring  went  peacefully  on  her 
way  up  the  river. 

“Boys,”  said  Harry,  presently,  “it's  getting  awfully 
hot.” 

“That’s  because  we’re  sailing  right  before  the  wind,” 
said  Tom.  “ We  are  going  just  about  as  fast  as  the  wind 
goes,  and  that's  the  reason  why  we  don’t  feel  it.” 

“ Is  this  a lecture  on  wind,  by  Professor  Thomas  Schuy- 
ler ?”  asked  Joe.  “ Because  if  it  is,  I’d  rather  hear  it  when 
it’s  cooler.  Let’s  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
where  we  can  get  in  the  shade  of  the  Palisades.” 

It  was  now  about  three  o’clock,  and  the  sun  was  very 
hot.  The  boat  seemed  to  the  boys  to  creep  across  the  riv- 
er, and  the  Palisades  seemed  to  move  away  just  as  fast  as 
they  approached  them.  When  they  finally  did  come  into 
the  shadow'  of  those  huge  rocks,  they  thought  they  had 
never  known  anything  so  delightful  as  the  change  from 
the  scorching  sunshine  to  the  cool  shade.  Joe  and  his 
brother  stretched  themselves  out,  and  put  their  blankets 
under  their  heads;  presently  they  grew  tired  of  talking, 
and  in  a little  while  they  were  fast  asleep.  Tom  was 
not  sleepy;  but  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  shore,  as  seen  from  the  boat,  that  he  did  not  care  to 
talk. 

For  a long  time  the  boat  glided  stealthily  along.  The 
Palisades  were  passed,  and  a long  pier  projecting  into  the  , 
river  from  the  west  shore  gradually  came  in  sight.  When 
the  boat  came  up  with  the  pier,  half  a dozen  barges  lay 
alongside  of  it.  into  which  men  were  sliding  enormous  ' 
cakes  of  ice.  The  Sharpe  boys  woke  up,  und  proposed  to 
stop  and  get  a little  ice.  The  men  let  them  pick  up  as 
many  small  pieces  of  ice  as  they  could  carry,  and  they 
went  on  their  way  so  much  refreshed  that  they  chattered 
away  as  gaylv  as  possible. 

Uncle  John  had  warned  them  to  select  a camping 
ground  long  before  dark.  They  remembered  this  advice, 
and  at  about  five  o’clock  they  landed  on  a little  low  point 
of  land  a few  miles  below  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  i 
They  first  hauled  the  boat  a little  way  up  the  beach,  so 
that  it  would  be  sure  not  to  float  off,  and  then  began  to 
take  the  tent,  the  cooking  things,  and  the  provisions  for 
supper  out  of  her. 

“We  want  to  pitch  the  tent  and  make  a fire.”  said  Har- 
ry. “ami  somebody  ought  to  get  some  milk.  Let’s  pitch 
the  tent  first.” 

“I'll  do  that.”  said  Tom,  “while  you  fellows  get  the 
supper.” 

“ It  takes  two  or  three  fellows  to  pitch  the  tent,”  said 
Harry ; “ you  can’t  do  it  alone.” 

“ I’ll  undertake  to  pitch  it  alone,”  replied  Tom.  “One 
of  you  can  get  tire-wood,  one  ran  go  for  milk,  and  the  oth- 


er can  get  out  the  things  for  supper.  Here  goes  for  the 
tent.” 

The  tent  was  furnished  with  two  upright  poles  and  a 
ridge-pole,  each  one  of  which  was  made  in  two  pieces,  and 
joined  together  with  ferules,  like  a fishing-rod.  Torn  se* 


8AILING  BY  THE  PALISADES. 

lected  a soft  sandy  spot  close  by  the  water's  edge,  where 
he  spread  out  the  tent,  and  pinned  down  each  of  the  four 
comers  with  rough  wooden  pins,  which  he  cut  with  the 
hatchet  from  a piece  of  drift-wood.  Then  lie  crept  under 
the  canvas  with  the  poles.  He  put  one  of  the  upright 
|K»les  in  its  place  with  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole  over  it, 
and  then,  holding  the  other  end  of  the  ridge-pole  in  one 
hand,  he  put  the  second  pole  in  position  with  his  other 
hand,  and  pushed  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole  into  its  proper 
place.  The  tent  was  now  pitched ; and  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  tighten  the  four  corner  pegs,  and  to  drive 
in  the  other  ones. 

Meanwhile  Jim  had  taken  one  of  the  pails,  and  gone  to- 
wurd  a distant  farm-house  for  milk.  Joe  had  collected  a 
pile  of  fire-wood,  and  Harry  had  lighted  the  fire,  and  put 
the  other  tin  pail  half  full  of  water  to  boil  over  it.  By  the 
time  the  water  had  boiled.  Jim  had  returned,  bringing  the 
milk  with  him.  It  did  not  take  long  to  make  coffee*;  and 
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then  the  boys  sat  down  on  the  sand,  each  with  a tin  cup 
of  hot  coffee  at  his  side,  and  proceeded  to  eat  a supper  of 
ham  sandwiches  and  cake.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  sup- 
per that  they  expected  to  have  on  subsequent  nights;  but 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  sandwiches  and  cake  had  to  bo  eaten  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  from  spoiling.  After  the  coffee  was 
gone  they  each  had  a cup  of  cold  milk,  and  then  put  the 
rest  of  it  in  a shady  place  to  be  used  for  breakfast.  The 
provisions  were  carefully  covered  up,  so  as  to  protect  them 
in  case  of  rain,  and  then  the  beds  were  made.  Tins  last 
operation  was  a very  easy  one,  since  the  sand  was  soft 
enough  for  a mattress,  and  all  that  needed  to  be  done  was 
to  spread  the  rubber  blankets  on  the  ground  as  a protec- 
tion from  the  damp.  Then  the  boys  rolled  up  their  spare 
clothing  for  pillows,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their 
blankets,  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

[to  UK  CONTI  SC  ED.] 


THE  BIG  DOG’S  LESSON. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

“ T INHERE  they  are,  Uncle  Joe,  the  Dorking  chickens, 
X just  where  I found  them.” 
l* Pulled  all  to  pieces.” 

“It  was  Mr.  Bates's  yellow  dog — I know  it  was;  and 
they’ve  let  him  out  again  to-day.  He’ll  be  over,  and  kill 
some  more.” 

"No,  he  won't.  Parry,”  said  Uncle  Joe,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  barn-yard  fence.  4 4 Don’t  you  see  what  I've  done 
for  him  ?” 

"You’ve  let  the  chickens  all  out.  Yes,  and  there’s  Bay- 
ard. Isn’t  he  pretty  ?” 

“ Yes,  bo's  pretty  enough,  but  that  isn’t  all.  What  did 
we  name  him  Bayard  for  ?” 

‘ 1 ’Cause  he  isn’t  afraid.  But  won’t  he  hurt  some  of  the 
other  roosters  ?” 

"I’ve  shut  ’em  up.  See  him!” 

The  game-cock  was  indeed  a beautiful  fowl,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  know  it  too,  for  lie  was  strutting  around  in  the  warm 
sun,  and  stopping  every  minute  or  so  to  Hap  Ilia  wings  and 
crow.  His  comb  and  wattles  were  of  a bright  crimson, 
his  wings  and  feathers  of  a brilliant  black  and  reel,  and  his 
long,  arching  tail  feathers  were  remarkably  graceful  and 
glossy.  He  was  not  a large  fowl,  but  he  was  a very  well- 
shaped and  handsome  one. 

"There  comes  that  dog,  Uncle  Joe,  right  over  the 
fence.  ” 

44  Yes,  there  he  comes.” 

4 4 W on’t  you  throw  a stone  at  him,  and  drive  him  away  ?” 
"Then  he’d  come  again,  some  time  when  we  were  not 
here  to  throw  stones  at  him.” 

Mr.  Bates's  yellow  dog  was  a very  big  one.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  altogether  a bad  dog,  either,  but  he  had  a sad 
weakness  for  teasing  any  animal  smaller  than  himself. 
Cats,  sheep,  chickens,  auything  defenseless,  would  have 
been  wise  to  keep  out  of  his  way  if  they  coulfl. 

The  two  |>oor  Dorking  chickens  had  not  been  able  to  get 
away  from  him  the  day  before,  and  so  they  liad  lost  their 
feathers  and  their  lives. 

He  had  jumped  the  barn-yard  fence  now  in  search  of 
more  helpless  chickens,  and  more  of  what  he  called  fun. 

A snap  of  his  great  jaws  would  have  been  enough  to 
kill  any  fowl  in  that  yard,  and  it  would  have  crushed  the 
life  out  of  one  of  the  little  yellow  44  peepers”  the  old  hens 
were  now*  clucking  to,  if  he  had  but  put  a paw  on  it. 

But  Bayard,  the  game-cock,  was  neither  a Dorking,  nor 
an  old  hen,  nor  a chicken,  and  lie  did  not  run  an  inch 
when  the  big  dog  came  charging  so  fiercely  toward  him. 
He  did  but  lower  his  head  and  step  a little  forward. 

" Oh,  Uncle  Joe!  He  will  be  torn  all  to  pieces.” 

"No,  he  won’t.  Seel” 

It  was  done  almost  too  quickly  for  Parry  to  see,  but  the 
sharp  spurs  of  the  beautiful 44  bird”  had  been  driven  smart- 


ly into  the  nose  of  the  big  yellow  dog,  and  the  latter  was 
pawing  at  it  with  a doleful  whine. 

The  game-cock  had  not  done  w’ith  the  barn-yard  in- 
vader. He  meant  to  follow  tliat  matter  up  till  he  had 
finished  it. 

"Clip!”  he  had  hit  him  again — in  the  left  shoulder 
tins  time — and  the  dog's  whine  changed  to  a howl. 

Another,  a deep  one,  in  the  fleshy  part  of  one  of  his  hind- 
legs; for  Bayard  seemed  disposed  to  dance  all  around  him. 

That  tfas  enough,  and  Mr.  Bates's  yellow  pet  turned  and 
ran  yelping  toward  the  nearest  fence,  while  his  conqueror 
flap|>ed  his  wings  and  crowed  most  vigorously,  and  every 
hen  in  the  yard  clucked  her  admiration  of  his  prow'ess. 

Parry,  too,  clapped  his  hands,  and  felt  as  if  he  wanted 
to  crowr. 

"He’s  such  a little  fellow,  Uucle  Joe,  to  fight  such  a 
big  dog  as  that !” 

" With  teeth  and  claws,  too,  and  a hundred  times  strong- 
er than  he.” 

44  Did  you  know  he  could  beat  him 

" Of  course  I did.” 

“ Ho  knew  just  how  to  use  his  spurs,  didn't  he  I” 

44  That's  it.  Parry.  He  didn’t  have  much,  but  he  knew 
just  what  to  do  with  it” 

4 * Guess  the  dog  knows  it  too  now.  He  won't  chase  any 
more  of  our  chickens.” 

4 ‘ He’ll  keep  out  of  this  yard  for  a while.  He’s  got  his 
lesson.” 

So  had  Parry,  and  Undo  Joe  would  not  let  him  forget 
it.  It  would  he  a shame,  he  said,  for  any  boy  to  be  less 
wise  than  a game-cock,  and  not  to  be  able  to  use  all  the 
natural  gifts  he  had. 


THE  CARPENTER’S  SERMON. 

BY  DAVID  HER. 

“rpELL  ye  what,  mates,  this  sort  o’  tiling  won't  do. 

X.  Here  we’ve  been  at  it  these  six  weeks,  and  not  a 
penny  of  wages  yet.  It’s  all  very  fine  to  say,  ‘Stick  to 
your  work,’  but  a man  won't  git  fat  on  workiu’  for  noth- 
ing, that’s  sartain !” 

" Right  you  are,  Bill.  S’pose  we  knocks  off  work,  and 
tells  Sir  James  we  won’t  do  no  more  without  he  pays  us 

" Gently,  lads:  remember  what  happened  to  the  dog  as 
dropped  his  meat  in  grabbin’  at  the  sbadder.  If  we  stick 
to  this  job,  mayhap  we’ll  git  our  money  some  time;  but 
if  we  knock  off,  we  won’t  find  another  job  growin’  on  ev- 
ery bush,  mark  ye.” 

"Well,  that’s  true;  but  it’s  mighty  hard  luck  for  us,  all 
the  same.” 

So  grumbled,  under  their  breath,  a gang  of  English 
workmen,  who  were  repairing  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
great  London  churches,  one  fine  summer  afternoon  in  the 
time  of  George  I.  And  certainly  they  had  good  reason  to 
grumble.  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  court  painter,  whom 
the  King  had  employed  to  restore  and  redecorate  the  build- 
ing, had  liis  head  so  full  of  his  own  fine  plans  and  sketch- 
es, and  of  the  grand  show  that  the  church  would  make 
when  all  was  done,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  such  a 
small  matter  as  the  paying  of  his  men's  wages.  So,  al- 
though the  poor  fellows  had  been  hard  at  work  for  six 
weeks  and  more,  not  a shilling  of  pay  had  any  of  them  re- 
ceived yet. 

" Look  here,  boys,”  cried  a tall,  gaunt  carpenter,  with  a 
dry,  keen-looking  face,  "I’ve  always  heard  say  as  Sir 
James  is  a kind  old  genTman  at  heart,  and  mayhap  it 
ain’t  that  he  don't  i cant  to  pay  us,  but  only  that  lie’s  for- 
got it,  like.  Let's  just  draw  lots  who  shall  go  and  tackle 
him  about  it,  and  then  there’ll  be  no  mistake.*” 

The  suggestion  was  at  once  followed  out,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  the  tall  carpenter  himself. 

This  was  more  than  the  worthy  man  had  bargained  for, 
and  he  looked  somewhat  nonplussed.  However,  there 
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was  no  drawing  back  for  him  now.  Up  he  got,  and 
away  along  the  aisle  he  went  toward  the  spot  where  Sir 
James  Thornhill  was  standing. 

But  the  nearer  he  got  to  him,  the  slower  he  walked,  and 
the  more  chop-fallen  did  he  appear.  Indeed,  Sir  James 
looked  such  a grand  old  gentleman,  as  he  stood  there  like 
a statue,  in  his  laced  waistcoat  and  silk  stockings,  with 
his  powdered  hair  falling  over  his  fine  velvet  coat,  and  his 
hand  resting  upon  his  silver-hilted  sword,  that  poor  Chips 
felt  as  bashful  as  if  he  were  going  before  the  King  him- 
self. 

But.  as  the  proverb  says,  “Fortune  favors  the  brave,'1 
and  the  valiant  carpenter  was  unexpectedly  helped  out  of 
his  dilemma  by  the  very  man  who  had  caused  it.  Sir 
James  suddenly  turned  round,  and  seeing  him  coming  up, 
called  out: 

“Ah,  my  good  fellow,  you’ve  come  just  in  time  to  do 
me  a service.  You  see,  I want  to  he  quite  sure  that  that 
pulpit  yonder,  which  we're  just  putting  up,  is  in  the  right 
place;  for,  of  course,  when  tlic  clergyman  goes  up  into  it 
to  preach,  his  voice  ought  to  be  heard  equally  well  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  church.  Now  suppose  you  step  up  there 
and  make  a speech  of  some  sort,  while  I stand  here  and 
try  if  I can  hear  you  plainly.” 

“But  what  be  I to  say,  your  honor ?”  asked  Chips, 
scratching  his  head.  “I  liaveut  got  the  gift  of  the  gab 
like  you  genTmen  have.” 

“Oh,  say  whatever  you  like — just  the  first  thing  that 
comes  into  your  head.” 

The  carpenter's  small  eyes  twinkled,  as  if  a bright  idea 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Up  he  went,  aud  leaning 
over  the  carved  front  of  the  pulpit,  began  as  follows: 

“Sir  James  Thoru'ill,  sir!  Me  and  my  mates  has  been 
a-workin1  for  you,  in  this  here  church,  good  six  weeks  and 
more,  and  we  haven’t  seen  the  color  of  your  money  yet; 
and  now  we  ain’t  going  to  do  another  stroke,  without  you 
pays  us  all  that's  owing t” 

“That  11  do,  my  man,”  said  Sir  James,  hastily;  “you 
may  come  down.  Your  elocution's  perfect,  but  I can’t 
say  I quite  admire  your  choice  of  a text.” 

However,  the  sermon  was  not  thrown  away.  The  very 
next  morning  the  men  received  their  wages  in  full,  and 
Sir  James  gave  the  clever  carpenter  half  a guinea  extra  for 
himself. 


[B«frun  in  Hakfkk«  Tocks  Pupu  No.  m,  April  is.) 

THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  X. 

IT  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  when  Washington  went 
back  to  his  quiet  home  on  the  Potomac  he  was  not  as 
generally  beloved  as  when  he  took  his  high  office.  He 
had  had  to  disappoint  a great  many  men  who  looked  to 
him  to  help  their  private  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  He  had  had  to  enforce  laws  which  some  people 
looked  upon  as  unjust.  He  had  differed  from  various 
public  men  as  to  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
aud  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  other  things,  and  it  is 
so  easy  for  all  of  us  to  think  tliat  a man  who  differs  from 
us  is  in  some  way  a bad  man.  A good  many  writers  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  day  had  said  hard  things  about 
him.  But,  after  all,  the  moment  the  country  got  into 
trouble,  all  hearts  turned  toward  him. 

The  men  who  had  come  into  power  in  France  after  the 
Revolution  of  1789  were  proud,  quarrelsome,  and  selfish. 
Because  the  Americans  would  not  side  with  the  French  in 
their  quarrel  with  England,  these  men  directed  American 
ships  to  be  plundered.  When  the  American  agents  in 
France  complained,  they  were  insulted ; there  was  danger 
that  such  conduct  would  lead  to  war,  and  the  American 
government  began  to  get  ready  for  it  The  first  thing 
was  to  choose  a commander  for  the  army,  and  again  all 


eyes  turned  to  Washington.  In  1798  he  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  for  the  next  year  and  a half  ho  was 
closely  engaged  getting  the  army  ready  for  war.  Happily 
it  did  not  come. 


In  the  midst  of  this  work  General  Washington’s  noble 
life  was  brought  to  a sudden  end.  In  December,  1799, 
he  was  taken  with  a violent  disease  of  the  throat,  from 
which  he  died  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  In  his  last  sick- 
ness he  was  brave,  as  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field ; pa- 
tient, as  he  had  been  in  public  council ; and  unselfish,  as 
he  had  always  been.  “I  am  not  afraid  to  go,” he  said 
to  those  about  him,  and  he  begged  them  not  to  take  too 
much  trouble  for  him.  The  pain  he  bore  was  very  great, 
but  he  never  complained. 

When  he  died,  grief  spread  like  a shadow  over  the  whole 
land.  In  every  home  men  felt  that  they  had  lost  a faithful 
friend,  a wise  and  loving  guide.  Wherever  men  gathered, 
words  of  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  praise  for  his  great  life, 
were  spoken.  Nor  this  alone.  The  French  Generals, 
against  whom  he  was  prepari ng  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  to  defend  his  country  in  arms,  wrapped  their  Hags 
in  mourning  in  honor  of  his  memory.  The  English  ships 
in  the  Channel  hung  their  flags  at  half-mast  in  sign  of  the 
grief  of  the  English  people.  Surely  no  better  proof  of 
his  high  character  could  be  given.  It  had  won  the  love 
of  those  who  hail  fought  against  him,  and  those  who  were 
on  the  point  of  going  to  battle  with  him. 

It  was  found  by  the  will  which  Washington  left  that  he 
had  given  freedom  to  the  slaves  which  he  had  held  daring 
his  life,  and  whom  he  could  not  free  before;  that  he  had 
provided  for  all  the  aged  aud  weak  among  them,  and  for 
the  children;  and  that  he  had  left  large  sums  of  money 
to  give  free  schooling  to  the  children  of  those  in  his  neigh- 
borhood who  could  not  get  schooling  otherwise.  His  lost 
thoughts  were  of  others,  and  how  to  do  them  good. 

Indeed,  the  thing  which  made  Washington  so  great  was 
the  earnest  way  in  which  he  tried  to  find  what  was  right, 
and  to  do  it.  Other  men  have  had  greater  gifts  of  mind 
than  he,  and  could  do  what  he  could  not.  But  no  mau 
was  ever  more  true  to  duty,  small  or  great.  At  each  mo- 
ment he  asked  himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  make  a true  answer  to  that  question.  He 
carefully  studied  the  rights  of  others  as  much  as  his  own. 
He  looked  ahead  to  see  what  would  follow  liis  acts,  that 
he  might  do  no  wrong  by  mistake.  And  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  was  right,  he  bent  himself  to  do 
it.  No  fear  for  himself,  no  love  of  ease,  no  hope  of  gain, 
prevented  him  from  going  the  way  that  ho  thought  he 
ought  to  go.  It  was  given  to  him  to  serve  his  country 
better  than  any  other  man  has  ever  served  it,  and  to  leavo 
a name  which  will  be  honored  for  a longtime.  But  if  wo 
were  to  try  to  tell  the  secret  of  his  greatness,  it  could  ho 
done  in  this  short  sentence : He  always  tried  his  best  to 
do  his  duty. 
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AN  INDIAN  GAME. 

TTTHEN  not  on  the  war-path,  or 
▼ I engaged  in  hunting.  Western 
Indians  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
various  games  or  contests  of  skill. 
Of  these  contests  one  of  the  most 
popular  is  flying  the  arrow,  a sport 
to  which  the  Indians  of  all  tribes 
devote  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

When  this  game  is  proposed,  each 
of  those  who  wish  to  join  in  it  lays 
on  the  ground  something  of  small 
value,  such  as  a pipe,  quiver  of  ar- 
ro77s,  a bow,  spear,  tobacco  pouch, 
or  knife,  and  when  all  have  been  col- 
lected, the  value  of  the  whole  makes 
a prize  well  worth  trying  for. 

Then  bows  are  carefully  examin- 
ed, a dozen  of  the  best  arrows  in  the 
quiver  selected,  and  the  first  of  the 
competitors  steps  out  in  front  of  the 
rest,  and  prepares  to  shoot,  not  at  a 
mark,  hut  straight  up  into  the  air. 
His  object  is  to  have  as  many  arrows 
in  the  air  as  (mssible  at  the  same 
time;  and  he  who  can  send  up  the 


greatest  number,  before 
the  first  touches  the 
ground,  wins  the  game 
and  all  the  prizes. 

But  few  of  the  most  ex- 
pert  of  the  Indian  bow- 
men have  been  known  to 
put  more  than  ten  arrow.' 
into  the  air  at  once,  and 
to  do  even  this  requires 
extraordinary  skill  and 
strength.  The  arrows, 
ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
are  held  in  the  hand  that 
grasps  the  bow,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  each 
is  fitted  to  the  string  ami 
sent  upward  is  truly  won- 
derful. 


SIIIP-BUILDING. 

BY  LIEUT.  J.  A.  LOCKWOOD. 

IjlBW  people  who  are  not 
sailors  at  all  realize 
what  a wonderful  thing  a 
ship  is,  and  of  how  many 
different  parte  one  is  made 
up. 

In  the  first  place,  a 
model  of  the  proposed  ves- 
sel has  to  lx?  made.  The 
model  is  an  American  in 
vent  ion.  Formerly  what 
was  known  as  the  draught 
of  u ship  took  the  place 
of  the  model.  In  the 
draught  the  proposed  ship 
was  represented  on  paper 
from  three  points  of  view. 
The  first  gave  a com- 
plete view  of  the  side : 
the  second,  or  body  plan, 
showed  the  breadth,  hav- 
ing described  on  it  even- 
timber  composing  the 
frame  of  the  ship:  lastly 
came  the  horizontal  plan, 
showing  the  whole  as  if 
seen  from  above.  The 
nuxlel  is  much  simpler 
than  the  old  - fashioned 
draught.  It  is  simply  a 
miniature  ship. 

Once  having  a perfect 
model,  the  good  ship-con- 
structor feels  that  half  his 
battle  is  already  won.  It 
may  lx*  as  well  here  to 
mention  the  fact  that,  as 
a rule,  the  length  of  a ship 
is  five  times  her  greatest 
breadth  of  beam  : her 
depth  two-thirds  of  her 
breadth.  Steamers  an* 
longer  in  proportion  than 
sailing  vessels.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  extra  speed 
to  lx?  attained,  even  at  the 
expense  of  strength. 

After  the  model  has  been 
approved,  the  building  of 
the  ship  begins.  Most  of 
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our  ships  are  now  built  of  wood  from  the  South,  where, 
since  the  war,  entire  forests  can  be  bought  for  a song. 

The  keel  of  a ship  has  been  likened  to  the  backbone  of 
a man,  running,  as  it  does,  from  stem  to  rudder.  It  con- 
sists of  several  timbers  Bcarfed  or  pieced  together,  and 
under  it  is  the  shoe,  a kind  of  second  keel,  but  differing 
from  the  keel  proper  in  that  it  is  only  loosely  joined  to  it, 
whereas  the  keel  is  bolted  to  the  ship's  bottom  through 
and  through.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  case  of  graz- 
ing a rock  a vessel  having  a shoe  will,  in  most  cases,  part 
with  the  shoe,  thus  saving  the  keel,  and  escaping  without 
serious  injury.  Corresponding  with  the  keel  outside  is  a 
set  of  timbers  within  the  frames,  known  as  the  keelson. 
On  each  side  of  the  keelson  arc  assistant-keelsons  to  give 
greater  strength. 

Oil  the  after-end.  and  morticed  into  the  keel,  is  the 
stern-post,  another  important  timber,  all  the  after-part  of 
a ship  curving  gracefully  toward  this  post.  The  rudder- 
stock  works  on  the  stern-post,  which  performs  the  double 
duty  of  supporting  the  after-timbers  and  the  rudder. 

Spaces  are  purposely  left  between  a vessel’s  frames  for 
“salting  down."  Sometimes  this  salt  cau  be  seen  oozing 
out  of  her  sides  after  a long  voyage.  Two  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  salt  is  not  an  unusual  quantity  for  an  ordinary  - 
sized  ship.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  what  is 
known  as  the  “dry-rot"  from  attacking  her  timbers. 

As  a rule,  every  wooden  vessel’s  ribs  are  of  oak,  and,  for 
greater  strength,  preference  is  given  to  the  best  qualities 
of  live-oak.  As  a ship’s  side  curves,  her  outside  planking 
has  to  1)0  forced  into  place,  and  for  the  short  curves  near 
the  bows  and  stern,  the  planks  have  to  be  steamed,  and 
bent  on  while  moist,  as  otherwise  they  would  crack  and 
split  in  the  process.  After  these  outside  planks  are  all  on, 


the  calkers  begin  their  work,  which  consists  in  filling  in 
the  spaces  between  the  planks  with  oakuin,  mallets  and 
calking-irons  being  used  for  this  purpose.  These  seams 
are  afterward  covered  with  pitch. 

In  order  to  prevent  barnacles  from  injuring  a ship’s  bot- 
tom, sheathing  is  put  on.  This  usually  consists  of  a compo- 
sition of  zinc  and  copper,  and  covers  all  parts  of  a vessel 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

In  Longfellow^s  beautiful  poem,  “The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  the  masts  are  4 ‘ stepped” 
(f.  e.,  put  in)  before  the  launching  occurs.  But  practical- 
ly a ship  is  first  launched,  and  then  shears  are  rigged,  and 
she  is  fitted  out  with  her  spars. 

LIVING  HONEY-COMBS. 

BY  C1IAKLES  MUKKIS. 

“ TSNT  it  queer  what  dumb  things  animals  are  '{"  asked 

1 Harry  Mason,  us  he  looked  up  inquiringly  into  the 
face  of  his  uncle.  “ Here’s  my  dog  Roger ; why,  he  knows 
nothing  except  to  hunt  for  bones,  and  to  bark  at  tramps. 
And  there  are  the  cows,  and  the  horses,  and  the  pigs— what 
do  they  know  that’s  of  any  account  l I’d  like  somebody  to 
tell  me  that." 

“They  know  enough  to  know  when  dinner  is  ready, 
and  I could  not  say  that  for  some  boys  that  I am  acquaint- 
ed with,"  replied  his  uncle,  quizzically. 

“Oh  yes.  that's  me,  I know,"  rejoined  Harry,  laugh- 
ing. “ But  that's  because  I have  something  else  to  think 
of.  Now  they  don’t  think  of  anything  hut  their  dinners. 

' And  they  are  always  eating.  That’s  uhout  all  they  live 
for." 

‘’Perhaps  they  think  more  than  you  imagine,  Ilarry,’’ 
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said  his  uncle,  looking  down  from  Lis  arm-cliair  which  he 
had  leaned  back  comfortably  agaiust  a tree.  “They  don't 
talk,  it  is  true;  but  they  have  other  ways  of  showing  their 
thoughts.  I could  tell  you  some  stories  about  the  good 
sense  of  animals  that  would  open  your  eyes.” 

“Oh  yes,  about  elephants  squirting  water  all  over  a 
tailor,  and  thut  sort  of  thing,’'  said  Harry,  disdainfully. 
“ I have  read  all  that.  But  I mean  something  else.  Why 
can’t  they  build  themselves  houses,  like  men  do,  with 
chimneys  and  tires  i And  why  don’t  they  have  farms, 
and  roods  to  travel  in.  and  barns  ?” 

“And  cows  to  milk?"  broke  in  little  Willie  Mason; 
“ and  somebody  to  work  for  them  and  to  tight  for  them 
— and  —and  pies,  and  candy,  and  such  ?" 

Uncle  Ben  looked  down  with  a comical  expression  upon 
the  eager  little  fellow,  with  his  bright  young  face  and  his 
sparkling  blue  eyes. 

“ Perhaps  they  do,"  he  said. 

“Oh,  now,  Uncle  Ben  t”  cried  Harry  and  Willie  in 
chorus.  “You’re  only  funning  now.  Who  ever  heard 
of  cows  building  houses  ?’’ 

“ I didn't  say  cows,"  replied  Uncle  Ben. 

“ But  there  can't  be  any  animal  that  builds  houses  and 
barns,  and  raises  crops,"  persisted  Harry. 

“Indeed  there  is,  then,”  rejoined  his  uncle.  “And 
milks  cows,  too,  and  has  armies  and  workmen,  as  Willie  I 
says  ; and  builds  roads  aud  bridges,  and  digs  tunnels,  : 
afid  carries  umbrellas.  I don't  know  any  that  bakes  pies, 
but  I could  name  more  than  one  that  lives  on  candy." 

“Nowr  I know  that  Uncle  Ben  is  funning,"  cried  Wil- 
lie, gleefully;  “for  he  has  got  those  wrinkles  about  his 
eyes,  and  he  never  has  them  except  when  he's  funning." 

‘ * What  kind  of  animals  are  they,  I would  like  to  know  ?” 
asked  Harry,  who  was  determined  to  put  his  learned  uncle 
to  the  test.  “ I never  came  across  any  of  their  houses,  I 
know.” 

“ Indeed  you  have,  then.  I have  seen  you,  more  than 
once,  shut  their  front  doors  for  them,  without  asking  leave 
or  license." 

Uncle  Ben,  as  he  spoke,  had  leaned  over  to  the  ground. 
He  now  rose,  with  a little  black  travelling  speck  on  his 
finger. 

“ Here  is  one  of  them,"  he  said,  “out  for  an  airing.” 

“That !" cried  Harry,  contemptuously.  “ Why,  that's 
only  an  ant.  I said  animals.  1 didn't  say  ants." 

“Oho!  Is  that  it  ? An  ant  is  not  an  animal,  then  ?” 

“ I guess  not,"  broke  in  Willie,  decidedly.  “Animals 
eat  and  drink,  ami  walk  and  run,  and — and  climb  trees, 
and  whistle,  and  bark.  Who  ever  heard  an  ant  bark  ?” 

“ Or  a cow  ?"  rejoined  his  uncle.  “ As  for  running,  I 
think  this  little  fellow  can  run  fast  enough.  And  he  eats, 
too.  And  he  can  climb  trees.  I don't  say  that  he  can 
whistle,  but  neither  con  a frog.  I have  no  doubt  that 
our  ant  can  talk  to  his  comrades  as  easily  as  your  dog  can 
converse  with  liis  friends." 

“ But  ants,"said  Harry,  doubtfully.  “Don't  you  for- 
get, Uncle  Ben,  you  said  they  built  houses  and  barns, 
and  milked  cows,  and  made  roads  and  bridges,  and  had 
farms,  and  kept  soldiers  and  workers  f — I forget  the  rest. 
Yes,  you  said  some  of  them  lived  on  candy;  and  that  is 
the  queerest  of  all.  I'd  just  like  you  to  tell  me  what  kind 
of  candy  it  is,  and  how  they  make  it;  and  I'd  like  to  see 
one  of  their  houses." 

“Their  houses  are  all  built  umlcr-ground,"  replied  Un- 
cle Ben.  “ There  are  too  many  boys  about,  with  clumsy 
feet,  for  them  to  build  their  delicate  palaces  above-ground. 
But  if  you  were  only  to  open  an  ant-bill,  and  tract'  out  all 
its  entries  and  passages,  and  its  rooms  and  granaries,  and 
its  stairways  and  its  nurseries,  you  might  have  more  re- 
spect for  these  little  creatures.  If  you  want  to  see  a larger 
ant-house,  you  will  have  to  go  to  Africa.  There  the  white 
ants  build  huge  houses  twelve  feet  high,  and  firm  enough 
for  a dozen  men  to  staud  on.” 


“And  full  of  rooms,"  began  Harry,  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  eager  little  brother,  whose  curiosity  ran  in 
another  direction. 

“Just  tell  us  'bout  the  candy,  Uncle  Ben,"  he  demand- 
ed. “ I don’t  care  nothing 'bout  the  houses  now.  I want 
to  know  'bout  the  candy.” 

“ I think  that  Harry  has  the  floor,"  said  his  uncle,  re- 
provingly. 

“Well,  never  mind  the  houses,  and  all  the  other  queer 
things,’’  said  Harry.  “Not  just  now,  I mean;  I want  to 
know  about  the  candy  too." 

Uncle  Ben  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  prepared  for  a story;  while  Willie  hung  to  his 
| knee  on  one  side,  and  Harry  stretched  himself  in  the  grass 
on  the  other,  and  Roger,  the  dog,  went  off  on  a butterfly 
hunt.  He  evidently  was  not  interested  in  natural  history. 

“Ants  are  not  the  only  animals  that  live  on  candy," 
said  Uncle  Ben,  as  he  pinched  Willie's  ear.  “There  are 
I bees,  and  wasps,  and  butterflies.  Aud  even  such  great 
creatures  as  Inrars.  For  bears  sometimes  break  into  bees’ 
confectionary  shop,  and  gulp  down  all  its  contents.” 

The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other  dubiously.  What 
in  the  world  could  Uncle  Ben  mean  ? 

“ It  isn’t  honey  you  mean  ?”  asked  Harry,  wondering- 
ly.  ‘ * That  isn't  candy.” 

“It  is  not  cooked  candy,  I will  admit,"  replied  his  un- 
cle. “ But  it  is  flower  candy.  It  is  the  caudy  that  Nature 
makes,  and  lays  up  in  her  pretty  blossom  cups  to  feed  in- 
sects that  have  a sweet  tooth." 

“ But  ants  don't  make  honey-comb,”  cried  Willie.  “ It 
is  the  bees  do  that.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  ant  honey- 
comb.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  boy;  some  folks  have 
heart!  of  many  things  that  have  never  travel  led  to  your 
ears.  Why,  there  is  an  ant  out  West  that  makes  a living 
honey-comb.  Borne  of  the  ants  themselves  are  turned  into 
honey -combs  to  feed  the  others  during  the  long  winters.  ” 

Harry  rose  to  his  feet.  He  could  not  continue  to  lie 
[ down  lazily  when  such  marvellous  stories  as  these  were 
afloat. 

“ Living  honey -combs !"  he  ejaculated. 

“They  are  from  the  West,  you  know;  the  land  of 
wonders,"  explained  his  uncle.  “ They  are  found  in  New 
Mexico.  And  they  were  discovered  last  summer  in  Colo- 
rado by  a Philadelphia  gentleman  named  Dr.  McCook. 
This  gentleman  examined  their  mode  of  life,  and  brought 
some  of  them  homo  with  him,  and  tells  wonderful  stories 
about  them.” 

“ But  won't  you  tell  us  all  about  them  right  away,  Un- 
cle Ben 

“ Yes,  right  away," echoes  Willie. 

“Well,  then,"  began  their  uncle,  “they  live  in  nests 
dug  in  a stony  soil,  and  having  a great  many  rooms  and 
)>assages.  And  in  some  of  these  rooms  are  found  the  queer- 
est creatures  that  were  ever  heard  of.  Little  living  an-ts, 
with  half  their  bodies  turned  into  great  bugs  of  honey. 
They  look  exactly  like  great  amber-colored  peas,  with  a 
black  pin's  head  stuck  on  one  side  of  them.  This  black 
dot  is  the  head  and  forward  part  of  the  ant.  All  the  rest 
of  its  body  is  converted  into  a great  honey-bag,  and  is 
swelled  out  with  its  sweet  contents  until  it  is  as  big  os  a 
large  pen.” 

“ And  are  all  the  ants  like  that  ?”  asked  Hurry. 

“No,  only  a certain  number  of  them.  The  others  go 
out  foraging  for  honey.  When  they  obtain  it,  they  come 
back,  hold  their  mouths  to  that  of  the  honey-bag  ant, 
and  force  the  honey  into  its  body.  There  are  some  three 
or  four  hundred  of  these  honey -bearers  in  each  ant-hill. 
And  that  is  the  way  the  ants  lay  up  their  winter  provisions. 
These  living  honey-combs  do  not  do  anything;  they  are 
too  heavy  for  that.  They  only  bang  by  their  feet  to  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  under-ground  rooms.  If  one  of  them 
happens  to  drop  off,  one  of  the  other  ante  picks  him  up 
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and  drags  him  back  again.  It  is  no  light  task,  either,  for 
one  of  these  little  fellows  to  carry  a great  bag  of  honey, 
ti f tv  times  his  own  weight,  up  a perpendicular  wall  and 
across  a ceiling.” 

“I  should  think  not  indeed,” cried  Harry. 

“But  how  do  they  use  the  honey  ?”  asked  Willie,  curious- 
ly. “1  should  think  when  these  lioney-ants  eat  it,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“They  feed  it  back  to  the  others  as  they  require  it,” 
replied  Uncle  Ben.  “ When  one  of  the  ants  is  hungry,  he 
goes  up  to  a honey- bearer,  taps  him  to  let  him  know  whqt 
he  is  after,  and  puts  his  mouth  to  his.  The  honey-bearer 
then  seems  to  slightly  compress  his  bag  of  sweets,  until 
some  of  it  Hows  out  of  his  mouth  into  that  of  the  other. 
When  the  latter  is  satisfied,  he  walks  away,  and  the  living 
honey-comb  takes  a rest  until  some  other  hungry  individ- 
ual calls  upon  him.” 

“Well,  that  is  very  curious,  I know.”  cried  Harry. 
“And  does  the  honey  last  all  winter?  Is  that  all  they 
have  to  feed  on  ?” 

“ Yes,  so  far  as  is  known.” 

“ I guess  the  honey-bags  must  be  pretty  empty  by  spring, 
then,”  said  Willie. 

“ I have  not  quite  finished  the  story  yet,”  continued 
Uncle  Ben.  4*  We  have  talked  about  how  bears  feed  on 
the  honey -comb  of  the  bees.  Now  men  feed  on  these  liv- 
ing honey-combs.” 

“Oh,  now,  Uncle  Ben!” 

“ Yes  they  do.  In  New  Mexico  it  is  the  custom  to  have 
a plate  full  of  honey-ants  on  the  dinner  table  for  dessert. 
The  poor  things  can  not  got  away,  of  course.  After  din- 
ner the  folks  there  pick  them  up  one  by  one,  squeeze  the 
bags  between  their  teeth,  mid  Buck  out  the  honey,  throw- 
ing the  empty  bags  away.” 

“ I don't  like  such  a fashion  as  that,”  cried  Harry,  de- 
cidedly. “Why,  they  are  regular  cannibals.” 

“ And  what  do  the  rest  of  the  poor  ants  do  for  their 
honey  ?”  asked  Willie. 

“ I fear  they  must  pbss  a hard  winter,  if  they  do  not  die 
of  hunger,”  replied  Uncle  Ben. 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  UNDER  GROUND  WORLD. 

IT  lias  often  happened  that  in  the  course  of  excavations 
in  search  of  minerals,  the  workmen  have  come  upon 
some  singular  hollows  or  openings  in  the  rock,  caused  by 
convulsions  of  the  earth  or  earthquakes,  or  caverns 
through  which  torrents  have  flowed  in  former  ages,  and 
have  left  them  for  nature  to  ornament  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fantastic  manner. 

You  will  understand  how  the  natural  caverns  are  form- 
ed that  you  may  have  seen  on  the  sea-coast;  the  moving 
waters,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  sand,  enter  the 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  increase  their  size 
by  wearing  away  portions  of  the  rock  until  caverns  are 
formed.  Some  of  these  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  many  is  unknown. 

Many  caverns  are  lined  with  beautiful  crystals,  called 
calcareous  spar,  or  substances  containing  much  lime,  and 
generally  colored  by  the  impurities  of  the  water  that  has 
dropped  on  them.  Sometimes  these  crystals  are  of  a pure 
white,  and  have,  when  the  cave  is  lighted  up,  a richness 
and  transparency  that  can  scarcely  lie  imagined.  Others 
liave  the  appearance  of  stone,  moss,  and  shells,  in  every 
variety  of  color. 

Caverns  of  enormous  extent  occur  in  Iceland ; that  of 
Gurtshellir  being  forty  feet  in  height  , fifty  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  a mile  in  length.  It  is  situated  in  the  lava  that  has 
flowed  from  a volcano.  Beautiful  black  stalactites  hang 
from  the  spacious  vault,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with 
glazed  stripes,  a thick  covering  of  ice,  clear  as  crystal, 
coating  the  floor.  One  spot  in  particular  is  mentioned  by 
a traveller,  when  seen  by  torch-light,  as  surpassing  any- 


thing that  can  be  described.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave 
were  decorated  with  the  most  superb  icicles,  crystallized 
in  every  possible  form,  many  of  which  rivalled  in  delicacy 
the  clearest  froth  or  foam,  while  from  the  icy  floor  arose 
pillars  of  the  same  substance,  in  all  the  curious  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  that  can  be  imagined.  A more  brilliant  scene, 
perhaps,  never  presented  itself  to  the  human  eye. 

A WELLMEANING  LITTLE  BUSYBODY. 

BY  MRS.  L.  Q.  MORSE. 

THEY  say  I am  full  of  mischief,  but  they  don't  speak 
the  truth.  Maria  is  the  only  one  that  knows,  and  she 
says  I’m  a busybody.  Mamma  hugs  me  tight,  and  says  I 
will  be  a great  help  when  lam  big,  but  papa  tosses  me  high 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  says  I won’t  wait  to  grow  up,  and  that 
I make  the  very  l>est  use  of  my  time  now.  He  knows  as 
much  as  Maria,  for  that's  just  what  I do— I use  my  time.  I 
did  so  much  work  yesterday  that  I nearly  got  tired.  First, 
mamma  said  she  was  going  to  Cousin  Alice's  wedding.  I 
knew  she  was,  for  I saw  her  best  bonnet  out  of  its  box  on 
her  bed.  So,  while  she  was  talking  to  Katy  in  the  kitch- 
en, I climbed  all  the  way  up  stairs,  and  dragged  it  down  to 
her  myself. 

I don’t  know  what  they’d  have  done  without  me  yes- 
terday, for  after  mamma  had  gone,  Maria  was  careless. 
She  left  the  basin  of  water  on  Nelly’s  little  table.  She 
] forgot  all  about  it,  so  I went,  like  a good  girl,  to  put  it 
away  for  her,  ’cause  I was  afraid  that  mamma  might 
come  back  and  knock  it  over  on  to  the  carpet.  It  wasn't 
my  fault  that  it  slid  out  of  my  hands  and  broke  itself.  I 
was  careful,  and  Maria  said  nobody  else  but  just  me 
would  ever  have  thought  of  putting  it  away  for  her. 

My  sister  BeBsie  don’t  try  half  so  hard  to  help  people. 
She  sat  in  her  little  arm-chair  all  the  time,  tying  up  Susan 
1 Hopkins's  joints.  She  thinks  Susan  is  the  best  of  all  our 
I dolls,  but  I don't.  Her  joints  are  all  loose,  and  her  legs 
| rattle.  Bessie  isn't  so  much  use  as  I am.  She  kept  out 
of  the  way,  tending  to  Susan,  while  Maria  had  to  change 
every  one  of  my  clothes,  ’cause  the  naughty  water  slosh  - 
I ed ; and  Bessie  didn't  even  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  ba- 
1 sin  for  poor  Maria ! Maria  told  her  not  to  touch  'em,  for 
fear  of  getting  her  feet  wet  and  cutting  her  fingers. 

Afraid ! They’re  afraid  of  everything.  The  very  min- 
ute Maria  had  me  dressed  again,  I began  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  for  her,  and  I didn't  cry  even  when  I did  cut  my 
hand,  and  the  bleed  got  all  over  my  nice  clean  apron.  I 
don’t  think  it  was  very  polite  of  Maria  to  set  me  down  so 
hard  on  the  masewing  chine,  and  tell  me  not  to  move  ’till 
! she’d  cleared  up  the  floor. 

Bessie  is  bigger  than  I am,  hut  she  isn't  a busybody  at 
all.  She  only  plays  whilo  there’s  work  going  on;  and 
only  see  how  much  work  I’ve  done  this  morning!  I’ve 
fixed  up  mamma's  work-basket  for  her,  and  I've  stuffed 
i all  the  rags  and  little  pieces  of  our  new  dresses  that  were 
! piled  up  on  the  machine  into  papa's  collar  drawer.  Then 
I cleared  lip  a whole  lot  of  muss  after  Maria.  She  went 
to  answer  the  door-bell,  and  while  she  was  gone,  I look 
pupa's  clothes-whisk  and  swept  up  a big  pile  of  dust  she 
left  on  the  hearth,  and  dumped  it  where  nobody  can  seo 
it,  in  a dark  corner  of  the  cloeet,  under  mamma's  dresses. 

It  was  real  lucky  I went  to  the  closet,  too,  for  I found  the 
waist  of  mamma's  best  walking  suit.  I heard  her  say  one 
day  that  she  was  going  to  change  the  trimming  on  the 
sleeves,  so  I took  it  out,  and  got  a needle  and  thread,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  it  my  own  self  for  her.  Bessie’s  darning 
a stocking  that  Maria  gave  her,  and  I'll  sit  right  in  front 
of  her,  so  I can  see  how  she  pulls  the  needle  through.  The 
ends  of  the  lace  get  right  in  the  way  of  the  needle,  though, 
and  I don't  know  but  what  1 11  have  to  cut  some  of  it  off, 
so  as  to  sew  it  better.  I am  going  to  hurry  fast,  and  see 
if  I can  get  it  done  before  mamma  comes  home  from 
market. 
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TWO  LITTLE  SUN-BONNETS. 

I’n’DICR  the  shade  of  the  snn-bonnrt’a  crown, 

One  head  in  golden,  and  one  head  in  brown ; 

Blue  eyes  and  hazel  eyes  sparkle  with  fun, 

Hide  uud  go  seek,  int  the  gay  dimples  run. 

Fonr  little  hands  overbrimming  with  flowers, 

Four  little  feet  tripping  through  the  blithe  hours; 
Two  little  maidens,  so  happy  and  bright, 

Busy  all  day,  and  «o  fired  at  night. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  PAPER  DOLLS. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

IT  was  a hot  summer  afternoon,  and  the  great  play-room 
in  the  garret  was  deserted. 

There  was  not  even  breeze  enough  blowing  in  at  the 
open  window  to  stir  Angelina  Mary.  Matilda  Agnes,  and 
General  Adolphus  Popgun,  as  they  lay  upon  their  paper 
hacks  on  the  table. 

“Oh  dear,”  complained  Angelina,  with  a sigh,  “I  do 
wish  those  girls  wouldn’t  leave  us  in  such  attitudes  when 
they  go  down  to  dress!  It’s  so  undignified.” 

“ But  you  must  remember,  my  love.”  rejoined  her  friend 
Matilda,  “ that  it  has  a tendency  to  sprain  our  uukles  if  we  J 
remain  long  standing;  and,  bv-the-way,  did  you  not  hear 
the  children  s|>eak  about  our  having  some  new  paper-mus- 
lins V'  and  thereupon  the  two  ladies  fell  to  discussing  dress  | 
with  great  animation.  General  Popgun  growing  mean- 
while quite  puffed  out  with  pride,  as  he  reflected  on  the  . 
fact  that  his  blazing  red  coat,  ornamented  with  yellow 
braid,  and  his  jaunty  cap  with  its  conspicuous  tricolored 
pompon,  must  la*  particularly  becoming  to  him. 

He  was  not  as  yet  very  well  acquainted  with  his  two 
companions,  having  only  arrived  at  the  post  (as  he  profes- 


sionally termed  the  garret!  the  previous  day,  and  since 
then  he  had  been  obliged  to  attend  so  many  drillings  of  the 
tin  soldiers  that  he  had  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  for 
social  recreation.  Now,  however,  he  thought  lie  would 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  two  fair  members  of  hU 
race  beside  him,  and  was  just  endeavoring  to  think  of  some- 
ting  new  to  say  about  the  weather,  when  a great  clattering 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  next  instant  two  boys 
mode  their  appearance  in  the  garret,  both  breathing  very 
hard,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  running  races  with 
the  sun. 

“ 1 lieat,  anyhow,”  said  one,  as  he  sat  down  on  an  old 
trunk  and  wiped  his  face. 

“All  right,”  returned  the  other;  adding,  “and  now 
what  ‘11  we  get  to  put  in  the  Foam  1"  and  then  the  two 
rummaged  around  the  room  for  a while,  till  suddenly  one 
of  them  iKumced  upon  the  table  when*  lay  the  paper  dolls, 
and  catching  all  three  of  them  up  in  his  hand,  cried. out: 

“ Here ! these  ‘11  do.  Come  on,  Frank and  the  boys  hur- 
ried down  stairs  again  with  even  more  racket  than  they 
had  made  coming  up. 

As  may  he  imagined,  Angelina  Mary  and  Matilda  Agnes 
grew  paler  than  foolscap  with  fright  when  they  felt  Toms 
fingers  closing  over  them  so  roughly,  and  General  Adol- 
phus Popgun,  although  somewhat  nervous  himself,  felt 
called  upon  to  postpone  his  weather  remarks,  and  endeav- 
or, instead,  to  calm  the  fears  of  his  companions. 

“Pray  don’t  be  alarmed,  I beg,”  he  said;  “I  have  no 
doubt  we  are  being  transported  to  a grand  review  of  the 
Tin  Regiment.  It  will  he  a very  fine  sight,  and  I shall  try 
to  provide  seats  for  you  in  the  grand  stand.” 

The  boy's,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  garden  play- 
house, where  the  tin  soldiers  were  encamped,  but  kept 
straight  on  to  the  gate,  passed  through  the  latter,  and  then 
walked  briskly  off  down  the  road.  The  General  ventured 
to  j>eep  out  between  the  fingers  that  inclosed  him,  and  to 
his  horror  saw  that  Frank  held  in  his  hand  a little  boatsix 
inches  long,  roughly  whittled  out  of  a common  stick  of 
wood. 

Aud  soon  his  dread  anticipations  were  realized,  for  strik- 
ing into  a path  that  ran  through  a corn  field,  the  boys  made 
straight  for  the  brook,  where  Frank  proceeded  to  cut  a long 
switch  from  a willow-tree,  while  Tom  took  out  three  pins 
from  his  coat,  and  deliberately  impaled  the  two  pa  per  ladies 
to  the  stem,  and  General  Popgun  to  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

Fortunately  the  pin  in  each  case  pierced  only  some  por- 
tion of  the  dress  of  the  terror-stricken  creature,  otherwise 
the  consequences  might  have  been  most  tragical. 

And  now  the  Foam  was  launched,  and  the  ladies  and 
the  General  floated  upon  the  rippling  deep. 

“Hi,  don’t  they  look  fine  ?”  cried  Tom,  as  with  the  long 
willow  switch  he  guided  the  little  bark  on  its  course  down 
the  stream,  while  his  cousin  walked  by  his  side,  much  in- 
terested in  the  operation. 

Having  recovered  from  their  first  shock,  the  passengers 
begun  to  look  about  them  and  enjoy  their  voyage. 

“How  very  delightful!”  exclaimed  Matilda  Agnes. 
“’Tis  quite  a pit v.  General,  that  y'ou’re  not  an  Admiral.'' 

“ Oh  yes.  I al  way’s  adored  the  navy,”  added  Angelina 
Mary. 

At  these  remarks  the  General  blushed  as  red  as  the 
white  paper  out  of  which  lie  was  manufactured  would  al- 
low, and  hastened  to  change  the  subject  by’  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  beauties  of  the  country  through  which  they 
were  passing.  He  had  just  begun  a poetical  discourse  on 
the  wild  flowers  which  an  army  tramples  down  on  the 
field  of  battle,  when  Tom’s  switch  happened  to  strike  him 
in  the  face  with  such  force  as  caused  him  to  flutter  for  an 
instant  like  a sheet  of  paper  in  a high  wind. 

And  now  the  ladies'  fears  returned,  for  the  brook  was 
growing  wider  and  wider,  and  the  Foam  drifting  con- 
stantly further  and  further  from  the  hank. 

Suddenly  Tom.  who  had  bren  busy  talking  about  water 
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turtle#*  with  Frank,  noticed  this,  and  struck  out  with  his 
willow  branch  to  bring  the  truant  back,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
the  boat  had  got  beyond  his  reach,  and  was  now  floating 
swiftly  down  the  middle  of  the  stream  with  the  current. 

The  ladies  screamed,  and  the  General  groaned ; but  as 
neither  the  screams  nor  the  groans  were  louder  than  pa- 
per is  thick,  they  were  not  heard  by  human  ears. 

“The  boys  will  surely  save  us,”  said  Matilda  Agnes, 
hopefully.  “ We  are  too  valuable  to  lose,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  boat.” 

Before  long,  however,  Tom  exclaimed:  “Oh,  I’m  tired 
trudging  after  the  thing.  Come  on,  Frank,  let's  go  back 
home,  and  I’ll  beat  you  a game  of  croquet.” 

“But  the  dolls,”  the  other  ventured  to  interpose. 
“What  ’ll  the  girls  say  when  we  tell  ’em  what’s  become 
of  them  t They’ll  be  mad,  won’t  they  ?” 

“Oh.  I guess  not,  if  we  make  up  a nice  story  about  their 
sailing  off  down  to  the  ocean,  and  going  to  Europe  and  Af- 
rica, and  seeing  gorillas  and  bears,  and  kings  and  princes 
and  with  these  words  Tom  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and,  follow- 
ed by  Frank,  soon  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Being  thus  cruelly  abandoned,  with  not  so  much  as  a 
match  at  hand  by  means  of  which  to  row  themselves 
ashore,  the  three  |»aper  voyagers  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and 
were  beginning  to  bemoan  their  awful  fate,  when  the  Gen- 
eral suddenly  spoke  out,  in  cheerful  tones:  “Perhaps 
somebody  ’ll  pick  us  up.” 


“Or  a steamlxtat  may  run  us  down,”  added  Angelina 
Marv.  somewhat  spitefully. 

“ Maybe  we’ll  land  on  a water-lily,”  murmured  Matilda 
Agnes,  with  a (metical  sigh. 

But  time  passed,  and  none  of  these  things  happened. 
The  little  Itoat  drifted  on  and  oil,  through  woods  full  of 
singing- birds,  and  by  fields  covered  with  waving  grain, 
beside  houses,  around  hills,  under  bridges,  and  over  mill- 
dams.  To  bo  sure,  when  they  emergisl  from  the  latter,  the 
{ mi  ter  travellers  were  wet  to  the  skin,  but  the  Foam  always 
came  out  right  side  up.  and  the  sun  soon  dried  them. 

By-and-by  the  sun  went  down,  and  when  the  moon  rose 
the  little  river  had  changed  into  a big  one,  ami  the  tiny 
boat  still  fl<iuted  down  the  middle  of  it,  on  und  on,  all 
through  the  night,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day; 
and  discovering  that  nothing  terrible  befell  them,  the  three 
paper  dolls  began  to  grow  quite  contented  with  their  life 
of  constant  change:  and  when  they  sailed  down  past  the 
great  city,  with  its  many  piers,  big  steamers.  1niddle-.si7.ed 
ferry-boats,  and  little  fugs,  they  forgot  all  about  being 
frightened,  so  interested  were  they  in  gazing  at  the  strange 
sights  about  them. 

And  thus  they  floated  down  the  harltor,  out  at  the  Nar- 
rows, and  so  into  the  great  broad  ocean,  und  there  they 
may  be  drifting  to  this  very  day. 

At  any  rate,  the  girls  say  they  arc  going  to  keep  a good 
look-out  for  them  when  they  go  to  Europe. 
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fou  r 


Having  wen  the  charming  little  paper,  Mahi-kb's 
Ymrsta  Prof-lr,  and  being  In  a distant  country,  I 
thou glit  that  now  and  again  a letter  from  this  place 


might  please  some  of  the  dear  children. 

The  little  folk*  here  are  very  dark-skinned,  not  | 
black.  Tbcr  use  a very  different  language,  ana  cull  . 
everything  by  a different  name.  Not  having  any  | 
snow,  tho  boys  go  to  the  tnp  of  a steep  moon  lain, 
nnd  slide  down  lla  side  on  sleds  they  make  for  them- 
Mina.  Some  are  boards,  and  some  only  palm  loaves. 
The  mountain  Is  very  steep,  so  that  It  looks  a»  though 
the  children  must  hr  killed  In  coming  down  Its  side*. 
Fancy  yoorrelre*  eliding  dovru  Uie  aide  of  an  old 
volruno  on  a palm  leaf! 


Sometimes  the  hoys  go  and  jump  from  thirty  feet 
above  the  water  down  Into  it,  and  go  out  of  sight 
After  a time  they  come  up  a long  way  off,  and  run 


up  the  rocks,  nr  crawl  up,  and  then  jump  off  again. 

One  morning  the  boys  started  off,  and  were  found 
sitting  in  u sugar  plantation  eating  sugar.  Though 
they  do  not  Meal  as  a rule,  yet,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
they  think  tt  no  harm  to  take  fruit*.  (Someday  I 
will  write  the  children  some  more  strange  thing*. 

Ac.vt  Auok. 


shape  of  a little  chicken.  It  had  four  legs  and  four 
w lugs,  and  win  otherwise  perfect.  Unfortunately  It 
did  not  live,  which  was  a great  disappointment  to  ns. 

Fmiukrc  C. 

-Vkw  Alias  v,  Iimum. 

I read  so  many  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  from 
other  little  girls  that  I thought  I would  write  myself. 
1 like  Yotrso  PaorLa  so  much  that  I can  hardly  wait 
until  it  cornea. 

I had  some  pet  chickens.  They  were  so  tame  they 
would  eat  out  of  my  hand.  1 had  a bird  too,  but  H 
fell  Into  Its  bath-tub,  and  was  drowned,  My  only 
pet  now  ie  a cal  named  Kitty  Clover.  N.  v.  L. 

I'kiosa,  ItuMt. 

I am  six  yean  old.  My  cousin,  who  live*  with 
me,  has  taken  Yocum  Pkoi-lr  since  the  Amt  immlrer. 
My  Bister  Is  wrltfug  tills  for  me,  because  I can  not 
write  very  well  yet,  but  1 tell  her  just  what  tn  say. 

I have  lots  of  pets.  1 live  In  Chicago,  not  far 
from  the  Park,  where  I go  to  ride  in  a little  goai- 
cart  drawu  by  two  goals  that  my  uncle  Will  gave  me 
hist  Fourth  of  July,  which  was  toy  birthday.  I have 
a pet  canary  which  I have  made  very  tame  by  entcli- 
Ing  It  and  making  it  accustomed  to  being  handled. 
Now  it  Is  so  tame  that  It  will  cotne  when  I cull, 
“Giddy,  Goldy,"  even  if  It  is  In  another  room.  It 
also  does  many  funny  tricks.  It  will  pull  all  the 
pins  om  ot  the  cushion,  and  the  hair-pins  from 
mamma's  hair. 

I have  a parrot  which  talks  French,  because  we 
cot  It  In  France,  when  we  were  there  w inter  before 
Fust ; also,  a little  white  kitten  named  Snowdrop, 
which  always  goc*  to  sleep  with  Cecil,  my  dog. 


My  little  nephew  and  all  of  us  enjoy  the  Yocxn  Pao- 
fi.k  very  much.  It  gets  a pretty  thorough  rending,  for 
I take  It  to  action],  where  tin*  pupils  have  It  for  a week. 


any  who  recite  perfect  Icasona  taking  It  in  turn.  Then 
1 bend  It  to  my  little  niece  in  Indianapolis,  who,  after 
rending  it,  sends  ll  to  her  couidu.  V.  on  see  this  one 
copy  has  a eonalderable  circulation,  and  I trust  that 
many  of  those  readore  will  take  the  pnper  for  them- 
selves another  year.  Your  well-wisher, 

M.O.  A. 

Tho  above  letter  is  very  gratifying;,  mid  we 
thank  tho  writer  heartily  for  her  kind  wishes  on 
behalf  of  You  so  Pkopuc. 

Vk-kwno,  Mitmo**. 

I am  nine  years  old.  I take  Young  Pioru,  and 
think  it  the  nicest  little  inner  I ever  saw.  Little 
Netta  Fmtikliu,  the  Utile  girl  whose  letter  you  ac- 
knowledged in  You  an  Peoplk  No.  17,  and  said  it 
was  en  neatly  printed,  was  my  little  sister.  8hc  died 
several  week*  ago,  and  I mbs  her  very  much.  I am 
alone  now,  with  neither  slater  nor  brother.  -Nlu> 
thought  so  much  ol  You  so  Paort.it!  She  had  mam- 
ma read  a story  to  her  ont  of  it  the  night  before  she 
died.  Molly  W.  F. 

OdmPREU,  Ciuntma. 

I wrote  a few  weeks  ago  and  told  Youjui  PaoriK 
of  the  pleasant  weather  We  were  having,  although 
the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground.  But.  the  very  next 
day  ll  began  to  rain,  and  bwfore  night  it  wn#  snow- 
ing. A few  day*  afterwant  the  snow  wua  four  foot 
deep  ill  places  where  there  was  none  before.  Ttie 
storm  lasted  two  weeks,  amt  my  nude,  who  has  lives! 
hen*  for  mom  limn  tw«mry-«lgt»l  years,  any*  he  never 
knew  any  tiling  like  U before. 

1 feel  very  sorry  for  those  Indiana  Bertie  Brown 
wrote  about,  and  I think  lie  drew  a very  Dice  picture 
tor  a boy  only  nine  year*  old. 

I have  a cat  named  Frolic.  He  is  just  one  year 
younger  than  I am.  He  Is  full  ol  tricks.  One  Is 
till*:  when  auntie  Is  making  cake,  he  always  sits 
quietly  at  the  end  of  the  tahie  au<l  wati.lie*  her. 
When  supper-time  comes  he  waits  patiently  till  we 
arc  finished,  tl»cn  cries  for  his  share.  Jn»t  to  tease 
him,  uncle  give*  him  a piece  of  bread,  but  Frol  know* 
the  difference  between  bread  mid  cake,  and  he  will 
not  touch  a mouthful  of  anything  until  he  gets  his 
cuke.  We  had  thirteen  cals  once,  nut  some  of  them 
am  dead,  and  now  we  have  only  seven. 

Mary  A.  K. 

Pauaii  fun*.  Tionui. 

I am  ft  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  My  father  was 
hurt  on  the  railroad  and  died,  and  1 and  my  mamma 


live  with  a family  Hint  have  no  children  at  home,  so 
I am  the  only  child  in  the  house.  Uncle  tinny  sends 
me  Yocmu  ritori.a.  He  is  not  my  own  uncle,  but  I 


love  him  jnst  as  well  as  though  he  were, 

I have  a nice  shepherd  puppy.  It  1*  just  as  cun- 
ning as  It  can  be.  There  Is  no  school  here  that  1 can 
go  to,  *»>  I study  at  horns.  We  have  eight  cows.  I 
CM  milk,  amt  I can  strain  the  milk  nnd  skim  it  too. 
One  evening  I skimmed  sixteen  pane.  8c#ir  II. 

kanrnmui,  N«»  Y«k* 

1 live  in  the  connlry,  and  write  to  tell  you  how 
tuncli  pleasure  the  charming  little  paper  Y«i:*<;  Pko-  , 
i*i, a give*  me.  1 only  wish  it  came  every  day  in- 
stead of  owe  a week.  My  little  sister  Kthel  is  great-  ' 
Iv  interested  in  all  the  alurliat,  and  begs  me  to  road  ! 
them  over  and  over. 

Muimim  has  over  two  hundred  little  chickens.  I 
have  meric  a pet  of  one  of  them.  It  follows  me 
w herever  1 go,  and  docs  not  treem  contented  without 
me.  Wo  had  quite  a curiosity  tho  other  day  in  the 


cot  It  In  France,  when  we  were  there  w inter  before 
Fust ; also,  a little  white  kitten  named  Snowdrop, 
which  always  goes  to  sleep  with  Cecil,  my  dog.  1 

My  uncle  lia*  three  horses,  and  one  la  an  email  and  ' 
gentle  that  I am  learning  to  ride  him. 

1 liko  to  read  the  other  children's  leMers  in  the 
Po«t-oRkcc  Box,  and  I can  read  them  myself,  except 
the  long  words. 

My  papa  is  in  China.  He  rent  me  a little  silk 
dressing-gown  last  Christmas,  and  a tca-rei. 

1 have  learned  to  *|K*ak  " Bole  deni  ChillunV 
White,"  and  mamma  and  I think  It  I*  lovely. 

Cutmci  D. 

H.-uinit,  Tims. 

I am  but  a tiny  bahy,but  my  mamma  takes  Yorxo 
Paon.it  for  mo— so  she  says;  but  when  1 grab  It  to 
cut  my  teeth  on  It,  my  mamma  grabs  it  away,  which 
don't  seem  as  If  It  were  much  mine. 

I 1 1 vo  in  Hochoster.  and  I am  In  a farm- bouse  near 
the  lake  for  the  summer,  The  lake  air  ia  good  for 
little  babies. 

I go  all  over  the  farm  in  my  little  carriage,  some- 
times 'way  out  in  the  field  tn  see  the  cow  from  w bleb 
I get  milk  fresh  twice  a day.  The  man  who  take# 
care  of  her  calls  her  Betsy,  hot  my  mamma,  who  la  a 
Baltimorean,  calls  her  Madame  flona|>arii-,  because 
she  wa*  brought  to  the  farm  just  utter  Madame  Bo- 
naparte's death.  1 feed  her  on  bread  and  sugar,  to 
pay  (or  her  milk, 

Whm  I got  I rigger  I’m  going  to  be  like  Thack- 
eray's little  girt  In  llie  fio»e  tttul  the  Ring.  I’m  going 
to  "dance  and  slug,  nnd  do  all  sorts  of  t'lng,  und 
write  you  a real  big  letter,  “ Bauv  Hmn." 

N«w  Vi.tt  ClT»-  | 

I have  taken  Yorxo  Pxoi*lx  from  the  Qnd  mnn-  [ 
tier,  and  I like  It  very  much.  I like  the  story  "For  I 
Mamma's  Sake”  best  of  all.  1 have  no  hrotlicrs  or  f 
sis  tern,  but  1 have  a |*t  canary  1 call  Hcnqty,  An- 
other little  glii  wrote  ibal  she  had  one  by  that  name.  ' 
Mine  Is  very  tame-  I have  only  lived  in  the  city 
about  eight  uiuutha.  I always  lived  in  (he  country, 
in  Connecticut.  1 like  It  better  than  tin?  rlty.  I ant 
cloven  yuans  old.  Mybtik  JL  6k 

Sitn,  Ohio. 

I hare  tried  Pubs  Hunter'#  recipe  for  cake,  and  it 
wa*  very  nice.  I am  going  to  try  It. « . W.V  recipe 
fur  candy,  in  Yocsu  rturu  No.  28.  1 hope  it  will 
h«  a success. 

I expect  to  hare  a young  turtle  given  to  me  soon, 
and  I should  if ku  to  tamo  it.  If  I can.  Is  there  any 
reader  of  You  no  Fauna  who  caw  loll  me  how  to 
tame  a turtle  7 

I have  a great  many  dolls,  and  I think  a good  deal 
of  them  all.  1 have  a wax  doll  named  Maud,  and  a 
china  dull  named  Nellie,  ami  another  named  Untile. 

I like  Nellie  better  tiinti  all  the  rest.  Jrmur  B. 

Y'ocmo  Pkoplu  is  a very  welcome  visitor  at  our 
house.  I like  especially  the  piece#  entitled  " Easy 
Botany. M I would  like  very  much  to  eldunn  roots 
and  seeds  or  wild  flowers  with  any  cormqiondem#  of 
our  Poet-office  Box.  Francs*  _M.  H Raton. 

Fluslitng,  Long  Island. 

FirniK'M.  M>mcm  wiT>. 

My  father  has  taken  Harvbr's  Wrrrly  twenty- 
three  yeat*,  and  Us*  it  all  bound.  Now  I take  Young 
Proi-lr,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 fun  going  to  have 
my  paper  bound  too.  I have  a little  baby  brother 
three  months  old,  and  I think  he  I*  conning.  I also 
have  a new  cart,  made  In  Leominster.  I go  to  school, 
and  every  Friday  night  I go  to  grandma's,  und  slay 
over  Saturday.  C'uarles  H.  P, 


sister*.  We  pick  up  lovely  stone*  and  sbdja.  M» 
pel*  are  twenty  little  black  ami  white  dilck«i# 
a nice,  kitty  named  Tabby  Gray.  I mode  a doll* 
cake  by  Puaa  Hunter's  recipe.  It  was  very  nice  it, 
deed.  GiKTRrtu  H, 

Co.o.un*.  Ilu^ 

I made  cake  from  the  recipe  given  by  L & 
in  Yorue  Pxovlr  No.  »,  and  thought  it  very  nio- 
But  I think  I pm  a little  too  much  egg  in  it, 

I send  a recipe  for  crullers  for  Pns#  Hunter's  Cook- 
ing Club : One  heaping  cup  of  sugar;  half  a cup  of 
BWcrt  milk;  one  table-spoonful  of  lard;  litre* »n 
well  beate-u;  imp  heaping  tea-spoonful  of  hafciitz- 
po wrier;  flavor  wltli  cinnamon  or  lemon.  I read  all 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

Grace  Mvtri.it  G. 

This  Utile  housewife  forgot  to  state  tin 
amount  of  flour  required  to  complete  her  rwipe; 
but  any  little  girl'#  mamma  will  any  bow  nmi-h 
is  necessary  to  make  the  batter  stiff  enough  for 
crultera 


llcrc  i*  a recipe  for  ginger-cake  that  I rend  to  pu«* 
Hunter'*  Cooking  nub;  One  cup  of  ntolMees ; hell 
a cup  ol  butter;  half  a cup  of  water;  two  cup#  of 
flour;  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ginger;  one  tea^poanlol 
of  soda.  Emxa  B. 

I am  thirteen  years  old,  ami  1 live  in  Hi#  Bine 
Hidgc  Mountains,  in  Northeast  Georgia.  My  Swan- 
1#  In  a lovelr  valley,  called  Nacoochee.  It  wss  coiled 
after  an  Indian  prince**  of  flint  name. 

I bave  two  dogs— Cupid  and  Brava.  Capki  i»  % 
rat-terrier,  but  be  likes  to  hunt  rabbit#  tieUrr  tin* 
rats.  Brave  is  a white  and  yellow  spotted  dog.  He 
la  also  a good  rabbit  hunter. 

I am  making  a collection  of  Indian  relics  and 
quart*.  I would  like  to  exchange  specimens  vrlih 
some  of  tbc  readeia  of  Y'otrau  f’mttn.s. 

Jnna  R.  Gib, 
Nacoochee,  Georgia. 

I have  some  little  ponies.  They  are  the  prettiest 
little  things  yon  ev<?r  saw'.  And  I have  a nki- 
Maltese  kitty,  and  a little  bird  that  aing*  like  mn- 
thing. 

The  town  when? ! live  waa  settled  by  the  Hutch- 
inson family  of  singers.  I am  nine  years  old. 

I would  llkci  to  exchange  preeweri  flowers  with 
Genevieve,  or  any  other  little  girl  lu  California. 

Mat™*  I-.  Bat, 


Yesterday  morning  I went  to  the  Sold  ids’  Home, 
In  Dayton,  to  sjxmd  the  day.  It  la  the  largest  u4 
handsonirwi  institution  of  its  kind  in  tbc  l ' Dtti.it 
Htntua.  1 went  with  a friend  of  mine,  and  we  had  a 
splendid  time.  What  we  enjoyed  mow!  vren*  tbc 
flowers.  We  each  bought  a great  number,  and  among 
others  we  got  a quantity  of  nansU*,  which  are  im 
favorite  flowers.  I would  like  to  exclumgr  sunc 
prrmsd  pansire  for  some  of  the  floral  beauties  of 
t’alifoniiiL  I liave  a great  many  varieties,  and  ratot' 
are  very  rare.  Ha  cm  M,  Pat, 


If  any  boy  living  at  the  seaside  or  In  the  Sontk 
will  exchange  birds'  eggs  with  me,  1 will  be  im 
much  ohllgtd,  and  wlllTas  quick  os  I receive  ant. 
ee ini  eggs  In  ruturti. 

I would  like  all  eggs  sent  to  me  to  be  plainly  atari;- 
cd,  that  I may  know  wlwt  kind  they  are. 

Ftno  1L  Bknkiuct, 
Norwalk,  II  uroo  County,  Ohio. 

If  "Dot,"  of  Washington,  I).  C.,will  rend  me  h«r 
address,  1 would  like  to  write  to  lmr.  I am  an  lava- 
lid  myself,  and  can  aympnlhlxe  with  every  body  that 
I*  sick  iu  any  way.  1 am  eleven  years  trio. 

Claus  I.  Hki.lomo, 


Fulton,  Oswego  County,  New  Y'ork. 


I should  like  to  UK  the  little  glri  named  “ Dol"  all 
I know  about  taming  bints.  1 had  two  canaries,  awl 
they  both  died,  but  iny  sister  had  one,  and  every  «i»y 
I would  take  It  out  of  the  cage  und  pet  it.  It  1*?- 
came  so  tame  that  it  would  eat  out  of  my  baud,  and 
when  I let  It  out  of  its  cage,  it  would  lly  upon  the 
tops  of  the  piclure-fnemcw,  nnd  sometime*  come  and 
perch  upon  my  shoutder.  When  mcJkh>i  !k?gan  I did 
not  have  time  to  pet  it  any  more,  and  it  became  wild 
again.  N.  I*  V. 

I am  twelve  yean*  old.  My  mamma  raises  csmtt- 
birds.  We  are  raising  some  mocking-birds,  and  « 
any  of  tire  corrcapoudente  of  Yoctto  Pnori.*  could 
arrange  to  exchange  a imir  of  pure  Molbwe  kltucs 
lor  n singing  mocking-bird,  I would  ire  very  inoch 
pleased.  Cobsrlia  Fitts, 

West  Point.  (May  County,  MimisaippL 


I am  seven  years  old.  I live  on  the  Iwink  of  a river 
and  at  the  foot  ot  a hill.  Some  of  llie  rocks  that  sur- 
round us  lire  full  of  red  psp<?r,  and  parries  come  from 
tire  dries  near  t>y  to  gather  specimens.  I go  to  the 
sen-shore  every  summer  together  with  my  two  little 


i*raJa,  and  would  like  to  exchange  specimens  with  ary 
l one.  I would  like  very  mucli  to  Iiutc  some  btnb' 
eggs  from  tire  N'ortlr.  I send  a list  of  eggs  which 
have  all  been  found  In  the  Georgia  woods:  jaybird, 
luit-lifrd.  rajv-«ucker.  thrush  (two  kinds),  rvdliinl, 
hlin-tiird,  wren  (different  kind*),  mocklngd'lnl, 
woodpecker,  partridge,  two -111  art  III,  and  reveral 
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kind*  of  sparrowa.  Any  of  thcwo  I would  like  to  I 
exchange  lor  other  kind*. 

I saw  a letter  In  Yocrre  Pkopl*  No.  fi»  from  Sam- 
uel P.  Higgins,  of  New  J«rwjr,  offering  to  exchange 
eggs.  If  tie  has  any  kinds  not  mentioned  in  my  list, 

I would  be  very  glad  to  exchange  with  him. 

Ai.ica  I.  Patna, 

Inglesldc  Farm,  Cherokee  County,  Georgia. 


E.  I.  Radford. — E.  k F.  K.  Span,  New  York 
city,  can  supply  you  with  catalogues  and  books 
of  all  kinds  relating  to  telegraphy. 

Willie  B.  M. — The  dates  you  require  are 
given  in  “A  Personation, ” on  page  392  of 
l'ot'MG  People  No.  28. 


Charles  L.  S. — Fort  Dodge,  the  military  post, 
is  in  Kansas.  There  is  u town  in  Iowa  of  the 


Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  C.  O.,  B.  Ik,  Bottle 
Mclono.  Eflle  M.  Hh-hnrils,  Nyman  Colt  Gates.  M.  J. 
H.,  Willie  8.  O.,  8.  F.  W.,Jo*rpli  Host  boom. 

Correct  answers  to  pnxzle*  are  received  from 
George  W.  Raymond,  Robbie  H.  Osborn,  Frank  K. 
Hayward.  Jot.n  A.  Wood,  K.  L.  Hock  ana,  .M.  Brig- 
ham, \\  lllie  M.  Blow,  KorrLs  W.,  YVroton  M.  Kenny, 
8.  A Hiblnt,  O.  A.  II.,  Laura  McC.,  Joseph  Van  Do- 
ran, George  H.  Recti. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EAEPER'S  TONG  PEOPLE. 

il«nt>ER‘<  Yorso  Prori.a  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
pa>/aM*  Li  adeancr,  postage  free  : 


same  name. 

Elwvn  A.  8.— The  shells  of  your  doves’  eggs 
arc  soft  because  the  doves  probably  eat  noth- 
ing from  which  the  shell  can  be  formed.  A 
piece  of  cuttle-fish  hung  in  the  cage  might  an- 
swer the  purpose ; or,  still  better,  the  shells  of 
hens’  eggs  broken  in  pieces  and  Mattered  in 
the  cage.  The  doves  also  need  plenty  of  clean 
gravel  to  scratch  in. — Your  first  favor  was  ac- 
knowledged in  Yocxo  People  No.  19. 

Maud  H.  B. — In  an  article  on  “The  House- 
Fparrow"  in  Young  People  No.  14  you  will  find 
out  what  kind  of  food  your  “ sparrow  named 
Hopkins”  will  like  best 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

MANOXP. 

Iii  marble.  To  lay  n wager.  Tn  yield  blossom*. 
An  animal.  Reptiles.  An  abbreviation.  In  ascend. 

A.  II.  K. 

No.  * 

WORD  MqVAKK. 

First,  to  stuff.  Second,  a European  city.  Tlilrd, 
a boy's  name.  Fourth,  a net-work.  “Tun  Trio." 


Single  Copies $o  04 

One  Subscription,  om  year l so 

Five  Subscriptions,  one  year. . 7 00 
Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  U specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  sulnscribcr  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  alier  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  POST -OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  low. 
ADVKIITISING. 

The  extent  and  character  nf  the  circulation  of 
II  * kpku's  Young  Pioha  will  ramler  it  a ilrat-class 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved adveKiscmenis  will  be  inserted  on  two  In- 
side page*  at  7ft  cent*  per  line. 

Address 

HARPER  A BROTHEIHt, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V. 

ISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

R.  SIMPSON,  1 32  Nassau  Street,  X.  Y.  | 

The  GW’s  Boot  of  Nature. 


No.  8. 

ooMrsDira 

What  is  It  that  goe*  to  India,  stop*  there,  comn 
back,  and  yet  never  went  there  ? 

No.  4. 

i»uo!m.rttkr  rrzxi-M. 

1.  A Carthaginian  General : H—  n-l— a— , 

8.  A proverb:  A— t— t— h— n— I— e — a— e-n— n— . 

2.  A proverb:  P— n— f— a— h— r— d— u— t— a— e— 1 


No.  ft. 

notTBLK  ENIGMA. 

Oor  Brats  In  agate,  not  In  stone. 

Our  second*  in  brittle,  not  in  bone. 

Oor  thirds  In  pitcher,  nut  in  liowL 
Our  fourths  in  wheel,  but  not  In  roll. 

Oor  fifth*  In  chance,  not  not  In  skill. 

Our  sixths  In  stream,  but  not  in  rill. 

As  classic  city  and  classic  land, 

Oor  name*  united  for  ages  stand.  C.  P.  T. 


No.  (. 

nor m. r acrostic. 

A town  on  the  Vistula  River.  A notion.  To  act 
Idly.  Smooth.  A country  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  A Northern  region.  A rwrt  of  the  hair  of 
many  animals.  Answer— Primal*  form  the  first  name 
and  finals  the  second  name  of  a celebrated  Scottish 
patriot  “Tout  op  Rian." 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  90. 

No.  1.  HANDLES 

C ARDS 
MAT 
G 

BOG 

SHOCK 

RUNNERS 

No.  1 Breslau. 

No.  ft.  G uardafn  I 

K veres  T 
N «v  A 
O rtec*  L 
A Reg ban  Y 
Genoa,  Italy. 

No.  4.  MANY 

ALOE 
NORA 
YEAR 

No.  S.  1.  Harmony.  2.  Conglomeration,  ft.  Con* 
atrniadon.  4.  Manipulate,  ft.  Bruad- 
way.  6.  Mathematician. 

No,  6.  Dante. 


The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
I Families  and  Schools  : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts, 
j Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  By  Wortihwj- 
TOX  Hooke k,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
Half  Leather,  $ 1 12 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  45  cenLs;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
III.,  48  cento.  

A beautiful  and  awful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  n mnnnt-r  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  ot  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnbdi  him  with  accurate  ami  important 
scientific  information.  While  the  work  Is  well 
soiled  as  a class-book  for  schools,  it*  fresh  and 
I simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  it  u great  favorite 
1 lor  (amltv  reading. 

| The  Three  Part*  of  this  honk  enn  be  hail  in  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  l«  to  tv  used  tn  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  schools. 

Published  by  HARPEII  A lilt  OTHERS,  New  York. 

Ttf~  Sent  ft?;  mmQ,  pontage  prejtairf,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Stale*,  cut  receipt  of  the  price. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  SONGS, 

Our  Children’s  Songs,  Illustrated.  8ro,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $ I 00. 

Song*  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  mid  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  in  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
facr* ; charming  bit*  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story-telling  picture*.— Churchman,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ZW~  Hakpxr  A BttoTJirr.s  trill  erntl  the  aho re  %rnrk 
1 by  mad,  poetaae  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United 
SUtfs,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


I ELEMENTARY  MCATION. 


Boots  for  tie  Scbool  abd  Family. 


EMiLlKlI  LANGUAGE. 

SWTNTON'S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER.  Language 
Primer:  Beginner*-  Lesson*  in  Speaking  and 
Writing  English.  By  William  Swimtox,  A.M. 
ISmo,  Half  Leather,  SO  cents. 

SW  INTO  .VS  NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  New 
Language  Ia-mmui*:  an  Elementary  Grammar  ami 
t ’^imposition.  By  William  Swintox,  A.W.  Rmo, 
Cloth,  40  cento.  \ 

FOWLER’S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR. An  Elementary  English  Grammar  ftw 
< Common  School*.  By  William  C.  Fowlxx,  LL.D. 
lfimo,  Half  Leather,  &3  ceuta. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  and  lu*truc-cive  Les- 
»one  in  Natural  History  ami  Language  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools,  lfimo.  Cloth,  3ft  ceuta. 

READING  AND  SPELLING. 

1 READING  WITHOUT  TEARS.  Reading  without 

| Tenra;  or.  a Plea*aut  Mode  of  Learning  t<>  Read. 
Illustrated.  Small  4m,  Clolb.  By  Mrs.  Kuia- 
inevu  AIoktimf.b.  Two  Part*.  Part  I.,  42  ceuta ; 

I Part  II.,  aa  cents;  complete  lu  One  Volume, 
8S  cents. 

WILLSON'S  PRIMARY  SPELLER.  The  Primary 
Speller.  A Simple  and  Progressive  Course  of  Lea- 
son*  in  Spelling,  with  Heading  and  Dictation  Ex- 
ercise*, and  Ihc  Elements  of  Oral  and  Written 
Composition.  By  M a an  r*  Willson.  Illustrated. 
ISmo,  Half  Bound,  16  cent*. 

WILLSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.  The 
New  Speller  mid  Analyser.  Adapted  to  Thor- 
ough Elementary  Instruction  In  the  Onhographv, 
Orthoepy,  Formation,  Derivation,  and  Uses  of 

i Winds.  By  Marciium  WiLiaoK.  lfimo,  Half  Bon ud, 

i W cents. 

1 WILLSON’S  PRIMER.  The  School  nnd  Family 
Primer.  Introductory  to  the  Scrip*  of  Scbool  and 
Family  Readers.  Br  M a actus  Willson,  lllue- 
tratrd.  lfimo.  Half  Bouud,  I&  cents. 

WILLSON'S  FIRST  READER.  The  First  Read- 
er of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  u»  Maimjiub 
Wimaon.  Illustrated,  lfimo,  Half  Bound,  86 
cent*. 

WILLSON’S  SECOND  READER.  The  Second 
Render  of  the  School  mid  Family  Series.  By 
HAMinWiujoa.  Illustrated,  lfimo,  Half  Bound, 
87  cent*. 

WILLSON’S  THIRD  READER.  The  Third  Rend- 
er of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By  .Mas- 
oice  Willson.  Illustrated.  ‘lfiuio,  Half  Bound, 
GO  cents. 

WILLSON'S  FOURTH  READER.  The  Fourth 
Render  nf  the  Scbool  nnd  Family  Series.  Bv  M Ai- 
rier Wmaij*.  Illustrated,  lfimo.  Half  Bound, 
7ft  cent*. 

WILLSON'S  FIFTH  READER.  Tbe  Fifth  Read- 
er of  the  School  nnd  Family  Series.  By  M aii- 
cii*  Willson.  Illustrated,  lfimo,  Half  'Bound, 
$1  tc. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

SCOTT’S  (HARPER'S)  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A Smaller 
School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Davih 
It.  Sonrr.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  lftiuo, 
llnlf  leather,  fiu  ccnta. 

DICKENS'S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Child’s  History  of  Euglnud.  By  Ciiari.vk  Dick- 
knk.  IllaKtraled.  8 vole,  in  one,  lfimo,  Half  leath- 
er, 60  cents. 

HARPER'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper'*  Introductory  Ge)>gruphy.  With  Map* 
and  Illustration*,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
Work  by  eminent  American  Artist*.  Half  I-enthcr, 
Small  4to,  60  ceuta. 

BONNER’S  CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  A Child  * History  of  the  United 
State*.  By  .km*  Donxxh.  A New  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the 
Clone  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Inauguration  nf 
President  Johnson.  Illustrated.  8 vola.,  lento, 
Cloth,  76. 

BONNER’S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A 
Child’*  Hletory  of  Rome.  By  Joux  Bonnes.  11- 
lustfnteri.  8 vol*.,  lfimo,  Cloth,  $8  60. 

BONNER’S  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  A 
Child's  History  nf  Oreerc.  By  John  Honxkil  Il- 
lustrated. 8 vol*.,  lfimo.  Cloth,  $8  &0. 

Pabl  tubed  by  RARI'ER  A ItKOTHERS,  New  York. 

SIT  Sent  ftp  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  BASE-BALL  SEASON— THE  FIRST  HOME  El'S. 


THE  IBEX. 


fVlHE  ibpx,  or  steihlmk,  is  an  Alpiue  animal  remarkable  for  the 
JL  development  of  it*  horn*,  which  are  sometimes  more  than 
three  feet  in  length,  ami  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  that 
they  appear  to  a casual  observer  to  be  peculiarly  unsuitable  for 
a quadruped  which  traverses  the  craggy  region*  ol' Alpine  preci- 
pice*. Some  writers  say  that  these  enormous  horns ‘a  re  employ* 
ed  by  their  owners  a*  “ buffers,”  by  which  the  force  of  a fall 
may  be  broken  ; and  that  the  animal,  when  leaping  from  a great 
height,  will  alight  on  it*  horns,  ami  by  their  elastic  strength  Is? 
guarded  from  the  severity  of  a shock  that  would  instantly  kill 
any  animal  not  so  defended.  This  statement,  however,  is  but 
little  credited. 

To  hunt  the  iliex  successfully  is  as  hard  a matter  as  hunting 
the  chamois,  for  the  ibex  In  to  the  full  as  wary  uml  active  an 
animal,  and  is  sometimes  apt  to  turn  the  tables  on  its  pursuer, 
ami  assumu  the  offensive.  Should  the  hunter  approach  too  near 
the  ibex,  the  animal  will,  ns  ifsuddcnly  urged  by  the  reckless  cour- 
age of  despair,  dasli  boldly  forward  ut  its  foe,  and  strike  him  from 
the  precipitous  rock  over  which  he  is  forced  to  pass.  The  <11(11- 
culty  of  the  chase  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  il»ex 
is  an  animal  of  remarkable  powers  of  endurance,  and  is  capable 
of  abstaining  from  food  or  water  for  a considerable  time. 

It  lives  in  little  bands  of  live  or  ten  in  number,  each  troop 
being  under  command  of  an  old  male,  ami  preserving  admirable 
order  among  themselves.  Their  sentinel  is  ever  on  the  watch, 
and  at  the  slightest  suspicious  sound, scent,  or  object,  the  warn- 
ing whistle  is  blown,  and  the  whole  troop  make  instantly  for 
the  highest  attainable  point. 


OLD  SCOTTISH  COINS. 

Till'.  Edinburgh  Scotnman  reports  a somewhat  remarkable  I 
discover}*  made  in  the  pretty  little  burgh  of  Fortrosc,  in 
Scotland.  In  raising  the  clay  tloor  in  the  kitchen  of  au  old 
house  on  the  margin  of  the  Cathedral  Green,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Donald  J II nor,  for  the  purpose  of  rcplaeiug  it  with  u Hour  of  , 
cement,  the  soil  below  was  penetrated  for  some  little  depth,  and  ' 
the  spoilt  of  what  apjieared  to  be  a tea-kettle  was  existed. 
On  removing  the  earth  from  around  it,  a vessel,  apparently  of 
tarnished  copper,  was  uncovered.  It  was  some  ten  or  eleven 
inches  in  height,  of  the  familiar  hIiujh'  of  the  water  ewer  or  flag- 
on in  use  in  .Scottish  families  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen th 
centuries,  the  water  being  poured  from  it  over  the  hands  of 
guests  ami  others  previous  to  meals.  The  top  was  closed  with 
a lid.  formed  of  u piece  oflead  three-quarters  of  an  inch  iu  thick- 
ness, and  apparently  soldered  to  the  flagon. 

The  vessel  was  remarkably  heavy,  and  on  removing  the  lead 
it  was  found  to  be  tilled  with  old  silver  coins.  Then?  was  a 


quantity  of  durk-looking  liquid  iu  the  vessel,  and  on  this  Wing 


poured  out,  the  coins  were  left,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
quite  white  and  clean.  They  were  over  a thousand  in  number, 
uud  wen*  all  of  the  time  of  King 
Robert  III.  «f  Scotland,  who 
reigned  from  13H0to  140G.  They 
are  very  thin,  as  is  the  geuenil 
character  of  the  silver  coiuage 
of  that  time,  aud  larger  than  a 
shilling  iu  the  surface. 


THE  STUMP  PUZZLE. 

WITH  two  straight  cuts  of 
the  scissors  restore  this 
old  stump  to  life. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  CHARADE. 

BY  II. 

INITIALS  AND  FINALS. 

First  friends,  then  foes,  my  first  and  last  are  rerkoned, 
My  first  called  great,  and  really  great  my  second; 
Eager  for  fame,  each  led  a soldier's  life. 

Each  fell  a victim  to  the  assassin's  knife. 

My  first  died  first;  but  when  my  second  fell, 

He  fell  before  my  first,  by  some  strange  spell. 

CROSS  WORDS. 

1. 

My  first  an  Iudian  chief,  who  vainly  sought 
To  exterminate  the  foe  ’gainst  whom  he  fought. 

2, 

Another  Indian  chief,  entrapped,  betrayed, 

Whose  haughty  spirit  broke  in  dungeon  shade. 

3. 

A State  whose  boundaries  were  bard  to  fix, 

Where  lukes  aud  streams  their  llowing  waters  mix. 


An  ancient  Greek,  most  famous  in  his  age, 
Renowned  for  eloquence  and  counsel  sage. 

G. 

My  fifth  a novel,  read  with  great  applause 
When  Dr.  Johnson  wagged  liin  ponderous  jaws. 


My  sixth  a cycle  of  revolving  time, 

Which  visits  every  nation,  age,  and  clime. 


THE  LITTLE  WASHER- WOMAN. 
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BABY,  BEE,  AND  BUTTERFLY. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINK. 

ABY,  Bee,  and  Buttei-Hy, 

Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Baby,  l>ees,  and  birds  together. 
Happy  in  the  pleasant  weather; 

Sunshine  over  all  around, 

^ j In  the  sky,  and  on  the  ground; 

-*  iv 

j * Hiding,  too,  in  Baby's  eyes. 

As  he  looks  in  mute  surprise 

At  the  sunbeams  tumbling  over 
Merrilv  amid  the  clover, 


Where  the  bees,  at  work  all  day, 
Never  find  the  time  for  play. 

Happy  little  baby  boy! 

Tiny  heart  all  full  of  joy; 

Loving  everything  on  earth. 

Ah  love  welcomed  him  at  birth; 


Ever  learning  new  delights. 

Ever  seeing  pleasant  sights; 

Taking  each  day  one  step  more 
Than  he  ever  took  before. 

Shine  out,  sunbeams,  warm  and  bright, 
Lengthen  daytime,  shorten  night, 


Till  so  wise  he  grows  that  he 
Spells  baby  with  a great  big  B. 


AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

BY  M.  LOCKWOOD. 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  a plain, 
honest  farmer  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Woodstock, 
in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Eaton. 
He  belonged  to  the  fine,  intelligent  New  England  stock, 
aud  did  his  duty  like  a man  in  the  state  of  life  to  which 
God  had  been  pleased  to  call  him,  working  on  his  farm  in 
summer,  and  teaching  school  in  winter;  for  he  needed  all 
he  could  cam  to  put  bread  in  the  mouths  of  his  thirteen 
children,  who  were  taught  early  to  help  themselves,  after 
the  fashion  of  their  stalwart  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
One  of  Farmer  Eaton's  boys,  named  William,  was  born 
February  23,  1764,  and  was  a high-spirited,  clever,  reck- 
less little  chap,  keeping  his  mother  continually  in  a state 
of  anxiety  on  his  account  ; indeed,  if  she  had  not  been  so 
used  to  boys  with  tlieir  pranks  and  unlimited  thirst  for 
ad  ventures,  I think  Bill  would  have  been  the  death  of 
her,  for  she  never  knew  what  he  would  be  about  next. 
For  all  his  love  of  sport  and  out-door  amusement,  the  boy 
was  so  fond  of  reading  that  lie  nearly  always  managed  to 
conceal  a book  in  his  jiocket  when  he  went  out  to  work  in 
the  fields  or  woods,  and  often,  when  left  alone,  or  when 
his  companions  stopped  for  rest  or  meals,  Bill  would  steal 
time  to  read.  When  his  elders  caught  him  at  it  he  would 
often  get  soundly  scolded  for  not  being  better  employed, 
but  the  very  next  chance  he  would  be  at  it  again. 

One  Sunday,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  return- 
ing from  church,  and  passing  a tree  laden  with  tempting 
ml  cherries,  climbed  up  in  his  usual  reckless  fashion  to 
help  himself ; but  either  the  branch  broke  or  he  lost  bis 
footing,  for  be  fell  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  that 
he  dislocated  his  shoulder,  besides  being  so  stunned  that 
he  lay  senseless  for  severul  days  after  lie  was  picked  up 


and  carried  home.  The  neighbors  came  in  to  offer  their 
services  when  they  heard  of  the  accident,  for  though  they 
no  doubt  shook  their  beads  and  remarked,  “ I told  you 
so,”  “I  knew  how  it  would  be,”  they  were,  all  the  same, 
very  kind  to  the  poor  little  chap  who  lay  there,  white  and 
death  like,  for  so  many  long  hours. 

A neighbor,  who  was  a tanner  by  trade,  was  sitting  by 
his  bed  when  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes.  I suppose  the 
tanner  was  glad  enough  to  see  the  boy  come  to  life  again ; 
but  all  lie  said  was,  *’  Do  you  love  cherries.  Bill  ?” 

“Do  you  love  hides?'  spoke  up  Bill,  as  quick  as  a 
flash. 

You  see,  he  came  to  the  full  possession  of  his  senses  at 
once  after  his  long  sleep,  and  wasn't  going  to  let  himself 
Ik?  taken  at  a disadvantage  by  any  tanner  in  the  land. 

When  Eaton  was  twelve  our  country  declared  itself 
free  and  independent,  and  all  true  })atriots  rose  up  to  de- 
fend, by  sword  or  whatever  other  means  was  in  their 
!>ower,  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

Our  young  friend  Bill  fairly  burned  with  desire  to  go 
off  and  do  something  great.  His  soul  was  on  fire  with 
patriotic  ardor  How  could  he  stay  quietly  in  Wood- 
stock,  and  lead  a humdrum  life,  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
tyrant  were  threatening  all  the  Americans  held  most 
dear  ? But  his  friends  at  home  did  not  encourage  his 
practical  patriotism.  He  was  told  that  he  must  stay  at 
home,  aud  work  on  the  farm,  and  get  ready  for  college; 
the  country  would  get  on  very  well  without  him;  and  so 
he  did  stay  for  four  years,  and  the  war  seemed  no  nearer 
an  end  than  ever.  At  last  one  night  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer;  so  he  ran  away,  and  joined  the  nearest  camp, 
where  he  enlisted.  But  the  pride  of  the  sixteen-year- 
old  boy  received  a blow:  they  made  him  servant  to  one 
I of  the  olficers,  and  in  this  menial  position  he  was  obliged 
I to  stay.  He  found  that  be  was  far  from  being  his  own 
I master  now.  He  behaved  so  well,  though,  that.  Ik*  was 
placed  in  the  ranks  after  a while,  and  in  1783  was  made 
a sergeant,  and  discharged. 

He  went  home,  and  taught,  to  support  himself,  while 
lie  prepared  for  college  ; for  he  had  no  father  now  to 
‘ help  him  along.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and 
graduated  honorably,  though  he  had  lost  five  years  for 
study  out  of  his  young  Iffe.  Not  long  after  his  gradua- 
tion, while  he  was  teaching  again,  he  was  given  a cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  army  for  his  service  during  the 
Revolution.  A soldier's  life  suited  his  bold  character 
far  better  than  the  quiet  occupation  of  couutry  teacher. 
Then  he  married,  and  went  first  west,  then  south,  on  mil- 
itary service,  and  saw  plenty  of  wild  life,  and  made  ene- 
mies as  well  as  friends,  for  the  best  of  us  can  not  expect 
! to  please  everybody,  and  Captain  Eaton  had  too  strong  a 
j character  not  to  make  some  people,  who  did  not  think  us 
: he  did,  very  angry. 

When  lie  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  trouble  rose 
between  the  United  States  government  and  some  of  the 
| countries  of  Africa,  and  the  President  sent  Eaton  out  to 
| Tunis  as  cousul.  Tunis  is  one  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms 
^ of  Africa  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and 
1 were  called  “Barbary  States.”  The  other  Barbary  States 
; were  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli.  For  a long  time 
1 these  countries  had  been  nests  of  pirates,  who  made 
j their  living  by  preying  on  the  commerce  of  Christian 
nations,  and  making  slaves  of  their  seamen,  so  that  the 
black  flags  of  their  ships  were  the  terror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. These  robbers  bad  the  daring  to  demand  trib- 
ute of  Euro|>ean  nations,  which  many  of  them  paid  annu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  not  being  molested,  and  lately  they 
had  tried  to  extort  money  from  the  United  States  on  the 
same  plea.  Eaton  managed  so  cleverly  and  successfully 
with  the  Bey,  or  ruler,  of  Tunis,  that  he  made  a very  satis- 
; factory  arrangement  with  him,  and  then  returned  home; 
, but  the  other  agents  did  not  manage  so  well,  and  at  last 
war  was  declared,  for  the  United  States  luul  no  idea  of  be- 
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ing  cowed  and  threatened  by  these  pirates  and  murderers  I 
—far  otherwise ! The  memory  of  her  recent  successful  | 
struggle  with  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth  was  too  j 
fresh  to  make  it  possible  that  an  American  ship  should  I 
voluntarily  lower  its  flag  before  a Moorish  marauder,  j 
But  what  we  would  not  do  voluntarily  we  had  to  do  by 
compulsion.  The  frigate  Philadelphia , sailing  in  African 
waters,  under  Captain  Bainbridge,  was  captured  by  the  Bey 
of  Tri])oli,  and  towed  into  the  harbor  of  that  town.  Her 
crew  was  carried  off  into  slavery  by  the  pirates,  some  lan- 
guishing in  hopeless  imprisonment,  others  toiling  their 
lives  away  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa. 

Captain  Decatur  soon  after  sailed  into  the  harbor  in. a 
vessel  that  he  had  captured  from  the  Tripolitans,  and  re- 
took and  burned  the  Philadelphia ; but.  alas!  hero  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  rescue  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  A 
few  months  later,  in  1805,  Eaton  was  sent  back  to  the  Bar- 
bary  States  as  Naval  Agent,  and  first  stopped  in  Egypt. 
Here  he  made  up  his  mind  that  ho  would  bend  all  his  en- 
ergies toward  rescuing  the  captives  at  Tripoli.  He  found 
that  the  rightful  ruler  of  Tripoli,  named  Hamet  Caramelli, 
had  been  driven  away  from  his  dominions  by  his  brother 
Yusef,  ami  was  in  Alexandria.  Eatou  offered  to  assist 
him  to  recover  his  throne,  and  collected  a little  army 
of  five  hundred  men,  most  of  them  Mussulmans,  a few 
Greek  Christians,  and  nine  Americans.  With  these  fol- 
lowers he  and  Barnet  marched  across  the  desert  toward 
Deme,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli.  Eaton  had  not  lost  his 
boyish  love  of  adventure  yet,  you  see.  This  was  just  one 
of  the  bold,  daring  undertakings  that  he  may  have  dream- 
ed of  in  those  early  days  when  he  stole  away  from  his 
work  to  read  with  eager  delight  stories  of  wild  venture 
and  perilous  escape  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  forest 
around  Woodstock.  Doubtless  these  desert  marches  now 
entered  upon  far  exceeded  all  his  young  imagination  had 
pictured  them. 

It  was  a perilous  journey,  for  the  Arab  sheiks  and  their 
followers,  who  made  up  most  of  his  army,  sometimes  be- 
haved in  a very  mutinous  manner,  and  it  took  all  Eaton's 
force  of  will  and  strict  discipline  to  keep  them  in  any  sort 
of  order,  for  Hamet  showed  very  little  decision  of  charac- 
ter. and  proved  that  he  was  not  very  well  fitted  to  be  a 
ruler  of  men. 

They  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  brigands  from  the 
mountains,  too,  so  that  ceaseless  vigilance  was  needed. 
Some  friendly  Arab  hands  joined  them  on  the  road;  so, 
when  they  reached  Deme,  Eaton  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  quite  an  army.  Here  he  was  met  by  two  American 
ships,  and  with  their  help  he  bombarded  the  town,  and  1 
took  it  by  assault,  driving  the  wild  Arabs  who  were  de-  I 
fending  it  back  to  the  mountains.  Now  Eaton  was  in  a 
situation  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  usurper  Yusef  j 
Bey,  since  he  had  brought  Hamet  Caramelli  triumphantly  ’ 
into  liis  own  city  of  Derue.  and  had  driven  all  enemies  be- 
fore him.  He  had  laid  his  plans  to  march  on  Tripoli,  drive 
off  the  usurper,  and  deliver  his  poor  captive  countrymen 
at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  when  suddenly  his  successful  ca-  1 
reer  was  brought  to  an  end  in  rather  a mortifying  way. 
Yusef,  frightened  out  of  his  defiance,  consented  to  come  to 
terms  with  Colonel  Lear,  American  Consul-General  at  Al- 
giers. If  Colonel  Lear  had  not  been  too  hasty  in  conclud- 
ing a treaty  which  forced  the  United  States  to  pay  sixty 
thousand  dollars  ransom  money,  when  not  a cent  should 
have  been  given,  and  left  the  cruel  Yusef  side  on  his  throne, 
General  Eatou  might  have  marched  on  Tripoli  with  his  vic- 
torious army,  restored  Hamet,  and  let  the  captives  go  in 
triumph. 

Most  people  agreed  tliat  but  for  Eaton’s  promptness  and  ] 
bravery  the  troubles  might  have  lasted  much  longer;  and  ! 
when  he  returned  to  America,  soon  after,  he  was  received  i 
with  great  distinction  by  his  countrymen,  who  made  him 
quite  an  ovation.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  voted  i 
him  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine.  I 


The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  liis  pleasant  home 
atBrimfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  June  1,  1811,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Aaron  Burr  tried  to  draw  Eaton  into  his  famous  con- 
spiracy, but  Eaton  was  a firm  patriot,  and  refused  with  hor- 
ror to  play  the  traitor.  Wishing  to  make  his  true  senti- 
ments known,  once  for  all,  he  gave  this  toast  at  a public 
banquet,  in  Burr's  presence : “The  United  States — palsy  to 
the  brain  that  shall  plot  to  dismember,  and  leprosy  to  tlio 
hand  that  will  not  draw  to  defend  our  Union!” 


THE  HAKE  AND  THE  BADGER. 

SI  Storn  from  tte  Japanese. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

A GOOD  while  ago  there  lived  near  the  Clack-clack 
Mountains  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who,  having 
no  child,  made  a great  deal  of  a pet  hare.  Every  day 
the  old  man  cut  up  food  and  set  it  out  on  a plate  for  his 
pet. 

One  day  a badger  came  out  of  the  forest,  and  in  a trice 
drove  away  the  hare,  and  eating  up  his  dinner,  licked  the 
plate  clean.  Then,  standing  on  his  hind-legs,  the  badger 
blew  out  his  belly  until  it  was  as  round  as  a bladder  and 
tight  as  a drum,  and  beating  on  it  with  his  paws  to  show 
his  victory,  scampered  off  to  the  woods.  But  the  old  man, 
who  was  very  angry,  caught  the  badger,  and  tying  him  by 
the  legs,  hung  him  up  head  downward  under  the  edges 
of  the  thatch  in  the  shed  where  his  old  woman  pounded 
millet.  He  then  strapped  a wooden  frame  to  hold  fag- 
ots nu  his  back,  and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  cut 
wood. 

The  badger,  finding  his  legs  pain  him,  began  to  cry, 
and  begged  the  old  woman  to  untie  him,  promising  to 
help  her  pound  the  millet.  The  tired  old  dame,  believing 
the  sly  beast,  like  a good-hearted  soul  laid  down  her  pes- 
tle and  loosened  the  cords  round  tlio  beast's  legs.  The 
badger  was  so  cramped  at  first  that  he  could  not  stand ; 
but  when  well  able  to  move,  he  seized  a knife  to  kill  the 
old  woman.  The  hare,  seeing  this,  ran  away  to  find  the 
old  man,  if  possible,  and  tell  him.  The  badger,  after  stab- 
bing the  old  woman,  crushed  her  to  death  by  upsetting 
the  bureau  upon  her,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  the 
mortar,  and  pounded  her  into  a jelly.  Setting  the  pot  on 
to  boil,  he  made  the  woman's  flesh  into  a mess  of  soup, 
and  ate  all  lie  could  of  it.  Then  the  badger,  by  turning 
three  double  somersaults,  turned  himself  into  an  old  wo- 
man, looking  exactly  like  the  one  he  had  just  eaten.  All 
being  ready,  he  waited  till  the  husband  came  home  tired 
and  hungry. 

Soon  the  old  man  came  back,  thinking  of  nothing  more 
than  the  hot  sup|>er  he  was  soon  to  enjoy.  Throwing 
down  his  fagots,  he  came  into  the  house,  and  while  he 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  hearth,  his  wife  <a»  he  supposed) 
set  the  mess  of  soup  and  millet,  with  a slice  of  radish,  be- 
fore him  on  a tray.  He  fell  to,  and  ate  heartily,  his  wife 
(as  he  supposed)  waiting  dutifully  near  by  till  her  lord  was 
served.  When  the  meal  was  finished  he  pulled  out  a 
sheet  of  soft  mulberry  paper  from  his  bosom  and  wiped 
his  old  chops,  smacking  them  well,  as  he  thought  what  a 
good  supper  he  had  so  much  enjoyed.  Just  then  the 
badger  took  on  his  real  shape,  and  yelled  out:  “ Old  fool, 
you’ve  eaten  your  own  wife.  Look  in  the  drain,  and 
you’ll  find  her  bones.”  And  he  puffed  out  his  body, 
beat  it  like  a drum,  whisked  his  tail  scornfully,  aud  run 
off. 

Almost  dead  with  grief  and  horror,  the  old  man  gath- 
ered up  the  bones  of  his  wife,  and  decently  buried  them. 
Then  he  made  a vow  to  take  revenge  on  the  badger.  Just 
then  the  hare  came  back  from  the  mountains,  and  after 
condoling  with  the  old  man,  said  he  would  also  take  re- 
venge on  the  badger. 
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“ Let  me  take  a look  at  your  burn.  Mr. 
Badger,*’  said  the  hare;  “i  have  some 
famous  salve  to  cure  it**— as  he  pretended 
to  ho  very  pitiful,  and  held  up  a l>owl  of 
what  seemed  to  be  tine  salvo  in  one  paw, 
while  in  the  other  was  a soft  brush  of  tine 
hair.  Then  the  hare  clapped  on  the  red- 
pepper  plaster,  and  ran  away,  while  the 
badger  rolled  in  pain. 

By-and-by.  when  the  badger  got  well, 
he  went  to  see  the  hare,  to  have  it  out 
with  him.  He  found  the  hare  building 
a boat.  “Where  an*  you  going  in  that 
boat  ?”  said  the  badger. 

“ I'm  going  to  the  moon,*’ said  the  hare. 
“Come  along  with  nie.  There's  another 
boat." 

So  the  badger,  thinking  to  catch  some 
fish  by  going  on  the  water,  got  into  the 
bout,  and  both  launched  away. 

Now  the  lxiat  in  which  Mr.  Badger  row- 
ed was  made  of  clay,  which  soon  began 
to  melt  away  in  the  water.  Seeing  this, 
the  hare  lifted  his  paddle,  and  with  one 
blow  sunk  the  boat,  and  the  badger  was 
drowned. 

The  hare  went  back  and  told  the  old 
man.  who  was  glad  that  his  wife  had  been 
revenged,  and  more  than  ever  petted  the 
hare  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


So  the  hare  buckled  on  his  belt,  in  which 
he  kept  his  flint  and  steel,  and  made  ready 
u plaster  of  red  peppers. 

Going  into  the  forest,  he  saw  Mr.  Badger 
walking  home  with  a load  of  fagots  and 
brush  on  his  hack.  Creeping  up  softly 
behind  him,  the  hare  set  the  bundle  on  lire. 
The  badger  kept  on,  until  he  heard  the 
crackling  of  the  burning  twigs.  Then  he 
jumped  wildly,  and  cried  out.  “Oh,  I won- 
der what  that  noise  is  !*’ 

“Oh,  this  is  the  Clack-clack  Mountain; 
it  always  is  crackling  here," said  the  hare, 
looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  fire  grew  more  lively,  and  the  badger 
became  scared.  He  fell  down,  and  threw 
out  his  fore-paws  wildly. 

“ Katchi-katclii"  (clack-clack),  went  the 
dry  fagots,  as  the  red-hot  coals  flew  about. 

“ What  can  it  Is*  {"  said  Mr.  Badger. 

“This  mountain  is  called  Katclii  katchi 
(Clack-clack* : don’t  you  know  that  ("  said 
the  hare,  coolly  .standing  on  the  bridge, 
and  leaning  on  his  axe. 

“Oh  ! oh  ! oh  ! help  me  !*’  howled  the 
badger,  as  the  blazing  twigs  l»eguii  to 
burn  the  hair  off  his  buck.  And  running 
through  the  woods  to  a stream  near  by.  lie 
plunged  in.  and  the  fin*  was  pul  ouf.  But 
his  running  had  only  increased  the  fire 
and  burning,  and  his  bnek  was  all  raw. 
When  the  hare  found  the  Iwulger  at  home 
in  his  house,  he  was  howling  in  misery, 
and  expecting  to  die  from  his  burn. 
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[Begun  tn  Yocxo  Pcort-i  No.  SI,  Jane  1.] 

THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN. 


Chapter  IV. 

SOME  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Joe  Sharpe  woke 
up  from  a dream  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and 
could  not  get  out.  He  thought  that  he  had  caught  hold 
of  the  supports  of  a bridge,  and  had  drawn  himself  partly 
out  of  the  water,  but  that  he  had  not  strength  enough  to 
drag  his  legs  out.  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  slow- 
!}•  sinking  back.  When  he  awoke  he  found  that  he  was 
very  cold,  and  that  his  blanket  felt  particularly  heavy. 
He  put  his  hand  down  to  move  the  blanket,  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  fouud  that  he  was  lying  with  his  legs  in 
a pool  of  water. 

Joe  instantly  shouted  to  the  other  boys,  and  told  them 
to  wake  up,  for  it  was  raining,  and  the  tent  was  leaking. 
As  each  boy  woke  up  lie  fouud  himself  as  wet  os  Joe,  and 
at  lirst  all  supposed  that  it  was  raining  heavily.  They 
soon  fouud.  however,  that  no  ruin-drops  were  pattering 
on  the  outside  of  the  tent,  and 
that  the  stars  were  shining 
through  the  open  flap. 

“There's  water  in  this  tent,” 
said  Tom,  with  the  air  of  hav- 
ing made  a grand  discovery. 

“ If  any  of  you  fellows  have 
been  throwing  water  on  me,  it 
was  a mean  trick,”  said  Jim. 

All  at  once  an  idea  struck 
Harry.  “Boys,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, “it’s  the  tide!  We’ve  got 
to  get  out  of  this  place  mighty 
quick,  or  the  tide  will  wash  the 
tent  away.” 

The  boys  sprung  up,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  tent.  They 
had  gone  to  bed  at  low  tide, 
and  as  the  tide  rose  it  hail  grad- 
ually invaded  the  tent.  The 
boat  was  still  safq,  but  the  wa- 
ter had  surrounded  it,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  would  bo  deep 
enough  to  float  it.  The  tide 
was  still  rising,  and  it  was  ev- 
ident that  no  time  should  be 
lost  if  the  tent  was  to  be  saved. 

Two  of  the  boys  hurriedly 
seized  the  blankets  and  other 
articles  which  were  in  the  tent, 
and  carried  them  on  to  the 
higher  ground,  while  the  other 
two  pulled  up  the  pins,  and 
dragged  the  tent  out  of  reach 
of  tiie  water.  Then  they  pull- 
ed the  boat  farther  up  the  beach, 
and  having  thus  made  every- 
thing safe,  had  leisure  to  dis- 
cover that  they  were  miserably 
cold,  and  that  their  clothes, 
from  the  waist  down,  were  wet 
through. 

Luckily,  their  spare  clothing, 
which  they  had  used  for  pil- 
lows, was  untouched  by  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  they  were  able  to 
put  on  dry  shirts  aud  trousers. 

Their  blankets,  however,  had 
been  thoroughly  soaked,  and  it 
was  too  cold  to  think  of  sleep- 


ing without  them.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
build  a fire,  and  sit  around  it  until  daylight.  It  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  collect  fire- wood  in  the  dark;  and  as 
soon  as  a boy  succeeded  in  getting  an  armful  of  drift- 
wood, he  usually  stumbled  and  fell  down  with  it.  There 
was  not  very  much  fun  in  this;  but  when  the  fire  Anally 
blazed  up,  aud  its  pleasant  warmth  conquered  the  cold 
night  air,  the  boys  began  to  regain  their  spirits. 

“ I wonder  what  time  it  is  ?”  said  one. 

Tom  had  a watch,  but  he  hod  forgotten  to  wind  it  up 
for  two  or  three  nights,  and  it  had  stopped  at  eight  o’clock. 
The  boys  were  quite  sure,  however,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  asleep  more  than  half  an  hour. 

“ It’s  about  one  o’clock,”  said  Harry,  presently. 

“ 1 don’t  believe  it’s  more  than  nine,”  said  Joe. 

“ We  must  have  goue  into  the  tent  about  an  hour  after 
sunset,”  continued  Harry,  “and  the  sun  sets  between  six 
and  seven.  It  was  low  tide  then,  and  it’s  pretty  near  high 
tide  now;  and  since  the  tide  runs  up  for  about  six  hours, 
it  must  be  somewhere  lietween  twelve  and  one.” 

“You’re  right,”  exclaimed  Jim.  “Look  at  the  stars. 
That  bright  star  over  there  in  the  west  was  just  rising  when 
we  went  to  bed.” 


TOM  MAKES  A CALCULATION. 
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“You  ought  to  say  ‘turned  in,”’  said  Joe.  “Sailors  ( 
never  go  to  bed ; they  always  ‘turn  in.’1* 

“Well,  we  can't  turn  in  any  more  to-night,”  replied  j 
Tom.  “ What  do  you  sav,  boys  ? suppose  we  have  break-  | 
fust? — it  *11  pass  away  the  time,  and  we  can  have  another  I 
breakfast  by-and-by.  ” 

Now  that  the  boys  thought  of  it,  they  began  to  feel  bun-  ; 
gry,  for  they  had  had  a very  light  supper.  Everybody 
felt  that  hot  coffee  would  be  very  nice;  so  they  all  went 
to  work,  made  coffee,  fried  a piece  of  ham.  and,  with  j 
a few  slices  of  bread,  made  a capital  breakfast.  They  I 
wrung  out  the  wet  blankets  and  clothes,  and  hung  them  ! 
up  by  the  fire  to  dry.  Then  they  had  to  collect  more  fire-  I 
wood ; and  gradually  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn  became  , 
visible  before  they  really  had  time  to  find  the  task  of  1 
waiting  for  daylight  tiresome. 

They  decided  that  it  would  not  do  to  start  with  wet  j 
blankets,  since  they  could  not  dry  them  in  the  boat. 
They  therefore  continued  to  keep  up  a brisk  fire,  and  to 
watch  the  blankets  closely,  in  order  to  see  that  they  did 
not  get  scorched.  After  a time  the  sun  came  out  bright 
and  hot,  and  took  the  drying  business  in  charge.  The 
boys  went  into  the  river,  and  had  a nice  long  swim,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  carefully  packing  everything 
into  the  boat  By  the  time  the  blankets  were  dry,  and 
they  were  ready  to  start,  the  tide  had  fallen  so  low  that 
the  boat  was  high  and  dry  ; and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
they  could  not  launch  her  while  she  was  loaded. 

“We’ll  have  to  take  all  the  things  out  of  her,”  said 
Harry. 

“It  reminds  me,”  remarked  Joe,  “of  Robinson  Cru- 
st)© that  time  he  built  liis  big  canoe,  and  then  couldn’t 
launch  it.” 

“ Robinson  wasn't  very  sharp,”  said  Jim.  “ Why  didn't 
he  make  a set  of  rollers,  and  put  them  on  the  boat  ?” 

“Much  good  rollers  would  have  been,”  replied  Joe. 
“Wasn't  there  a hill  between  the  boat  and  the  water? 
lie  couldn't  roll  a heavy  boat  up  hill,  could  he  ?*’ 

“He  could  have  made  a couple  of  pulleys,  and  rigged 
a rope  through  them,  and  then  mode  a windlass,  and  put 
the  rope  round  it,”  argued  Jim. 

“ Yes,  and  he  could  have  built  a steam-engine  and  a 
railroad,  and  dragged  the  boat  down  to  the  shore  that 
way,  just  about  as  easy.” 

“ He  couldn't  dig  a canal,  for  he  thought  about  that., 
and  found  it  would  take  too  much  work,”  said  Jim. 

“ But  we  can,”  cried  Harry.  “ If  we  just  scoop  out  a 
little  sand,  we  can  launch  the  boat  with  everything  in 
her.” 

The  boys  liked  the  idea  of  a canal ; and  they  each  found 
a large  shingle  on  the  beach,  and  began  to  dig.  They 
dug  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  the  boat  was  no  nearer  being 
launched  than  when  they  began,  Tom  stopped  digging, 
and  made  a calculation.  “ It  will  take  about  two  days 
of  hard  work  to  dig  a canal  deep  enough  to  float  that 
boat.  If  you  want  to  dig,  dig;  I don’t  intend  to  do  any 
more  digging.” 

When  the  other  boys  considered  the  matter,  they  saw 
that  Tom  was  right,  and  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  making 
a canal.  It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock,  and  they  were 
rather  tired  and  very  hungry.  A second  breakfast  was 


trying  to  dig  a canal.  Of  course  the  labor  of  rowing  in 
such  circumstances  was  very  severe;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  first  one  and  then  another  proposed  to  go  ashore 
and  rest  in  the  shade. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  keep  on  till  we  get  into  the  High- 
lands i We  can  do  it  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,”  said  Tom. 

As  Tom  was  pulling  the  stroke  oar,  and  doing  rather 
more  work  than  any  one  else,  the  others  agreed  to  row  ou 
as  long  as  he  would  row.  They  soon  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  Highlands,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  hill  called  St.  Anthony's  Nose.  They  were  very 
glad  to  make  the  boat  fast  to  a tree  that  grew  close  to  the 
water,  and  to  clamber  a little  way  up  the  hill  into  the 
shade. 

“What  will  we  do  to  pass  away  the  time  till  it  gets 
cooler  ?''  said  Harry,  after  they  had  rested  awhile. 

“ I can  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,”  said  Tom;  “I’m 
going  to  get  some  of  the  sleep  that  I didn't  get  last  night, 
and  you'd  better  follow  my  example.11 

All  the  boys  at  once  found  that  they  were  sleepy;  and 
having  brought  the  tent,  up  from  the  boat,  they  spread  it 
| ou  the  ground  for  a bed.  and  presently  were  sleeping 
i soundly.  The  mosquitoes  came  and  feasted  on  them,  and 
the  innumerable  insects  of  the  summer  woods  crawled 
over  them,  and  explored  their  necks,  shirt  sleeves,  aud 
trousers  legs,  as  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  insects  of  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind. 

“What's  that?”  cried  Harry,  suddenly  sitting  up,  as 
the  sound  of  a heavy  explosion  died  away  in  long,  rolling 
I echoes. 

“ I heard  it,”  said  Joe;  “it’s  a cannon.  The  cadets  up 
at  West  Point  are  firing  at  a mark  with  a tremendous  big 
cannon.” 

“Let's  go  up  and  see  them,”  exclaimed  Jim.  “It's  a 
great  deal  cooler  than  it  was.” 

With  the  natural  eagerness  of  boys  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
j borhood  of  a cannon,  they  made  haste  to  gather  up  the 
tent  and  carry  it  to  the  boat.  As  they  came  out  from 
under  the  thick  trees,  they  saw  that  the  sky  in  the  north 
was  as  black  as  midnight,  and  that  a thunder-storm  was 
close  at  hand. 

“Your  cannon,  Joe,  was  a clap  of  thunder,”  said  Har- 
ry. “ We're  going  to  get  wet  again.” 

“We  needn't  get  wet,”  said  Tom.  “If  we  hurry  up, 
we  can  get  the  tent  pitched  and  put  the  things  in  it,  so  as 
to  keep  them  dry.” 

They  worked  rapidly,  for  the  rain  was  approaching 
fast,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  pitch  the  tent  on  a side  hill. 
It  was  done,  however,  after  a fashion,  and  the  blankets 
and  other  things  that  were  liable  to  l>e  injured  by  the  wet 
were  safely  under  shelter  before  the  storm  reached  them. 
[to  he  ooxmricD.] 

NEW  YORK  PRISON-SHIPS. 

ON  the  Long  Island  shore,  where  the  Navy-yard  now 
extends  its  shops  and  vessels  around  Wallabout  Bay. 
there  was  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  a large  and  fertile 
( farm.  A number  of  flour  mills,  moved  by  water,  then 
stood  there.  The  flat  fields  glowed  with  rich  cro|>s  of 
grain,  roots,  and  clover.  Their  Dutch  owners  still  kept 


agreed  to  be  necessary,  and  once  more  the  fire  was  built  up 
and  a meal  prejxared.  Then  the  boat  was  unloaded  and 
launched,  and  the  boys,  taking  off  their  shoes  and  rolling 
up  their  trousers,  waded  in  the  water  and  reloaded  her. 
It  was  noon  by  the  sun  before  they  finally  had  every- 
thing in  order,  and  resumed  their  cruise. 

There  was  no  wind,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  to  the 
oars.  The  disadvantage  of  starting  at  so  late  an  hour 
soon  became  painfully  evident.  The  sun  was  so  nearly 
overhead  that  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable,  and  there 
was  not  a particle  of  shade.  The  boys  had  not  had  a full 
night's  sleep,  and  had  tired  themselves  before  starting  by 


up  the  customs  and  language  of  Holland ; at  Christmas 
the  kettles  hissed  and  bubbled  over  the  huge  fires,  laden 
with  olycooks,  doughnuts,  crullers;  at  Poas,  or  Easter,  the 
colored  eggs  were  cracked  by  whites  and  blacks,  and  all 
was  merriment.  The  war  no  doubt  brought  its  difficulties 
to  the  Dutch  farmers;  they  were  sometimes  plundered  by 
both  parties,  and  they  had  little  love  for  King  George. 
They  lived  on  in  decorous  silence,  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  peace,  remembering  liow  their  ancestors  in  Holland  had 
once  fought  successfully  for  freedom  against  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  But  in  front  of  the  quiet  farm  at  Walla- 
bout, and  anchored  in  the  bay,  were  seen  several  vessels, 
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decayed,  unseaworthy,  and  repulsive.  They  were  the 
prison-ships  of  New  York.  Here  from  the  year  177(i  a 
larg©  number  of  American  prisoners  were  confined  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  tragic  tales  of  their  suffer- 
ings and  fate  lend  a melancholy  interest  to  the  Walla  bout 
shore. 

The  largest  of  the  prison-ships — the  old  Jersey — was 
crowded  with  miserable  captives.  She  was  an  old  man- 
of-war,  worthless,  decayed ; her  low  decks  and  dismal  hold 
were  converted  into  a jail ; her  crowded  inmates  were  only 
thinned  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  old  Jersey  may  well 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  best  symbols  of  the  terrors  of  war. 
Her  miserable  captives  pined  away  for  months  anil  years, 
deprived  of  all  that  makes  life  tolerable.  In  the  chill  and 
bitter  frosts  of  winter  no  fires  wanned  her  half-clad  in- 
mates: in  the  hot  summer  they  faded  away  beneath  the 
pitiless  heat.  Disease  preyed  upon  them,  yet  no  phy- 
sician, it  is  said,  was  suffered  to  visit  them.  They  .were 
clothed  in  rags  and  tatters;  their  food  was  so  scanty  and 
often  so  repulsive  that  they  lived  in  continual  starva- 
tion. The  fair  youth  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  young  sailors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  confined 
in  these  flouting  dungeons,  were  the  sacrifices  to  the  am- 
bition of  King  George.  They  died  by  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  during  the  war;  the  whole  shore  was  lined 
with  the  unmarked  graves  of  the  patriot  dead ; the  prison- 
ships  were  the  scandal  of  the  time,  and  their  starved  in- 
mates seldom  bore  long  the  pains  of  the  merciless  impris- 
onment. It  is  said  t hat  the  hones  of  eleven  thousand  dead 
were  found  upon  the  shore,  and  reverently  buried  in  a 
common  tomb. 

Yet  the  prisoners  of  the  old  Jersey  and  the  other  ships 
were  not  left  always  without  sympathy  and  aid.  Often  a 
boat  was  seen  sailing  from  the  rich  farms  on  the  Walla- 
bout,  laden  with  provisions  for  the  famished  patriots.  The 
Dutch  farmers  from  their  own  diminished  resources  gave 
bountifully  to  the  sufferers.  The  ladies  of  the  household 
worked  warm  stockings  with  the  busy  knitting-needle: 
the  spinning-wheel  was  never  idle;  the  fair  Dutch  dam- 
sels, demure  and  prudent,  blushing  with  the  rich  com- 
plexions of  Amsterdam,  were  never  weary  of  their  chari- 
table toil ; and  many  a poor  prisoner  was  saved  and 
strengthened  by  the  gifts  of  his  unknown  friends.  As  the 
war  advanced,  too,  the  successes  of  the  Americans  seem  to 
have  convinced  the  royal  chiefs  that  they  were  at  least  de- 
serving of  tolerable  treatment.  Some  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  the  system  were  removed.  Hospital-ships  were  pro- 
vided; the  sick  were  separated  from  the  healthy;  the 
Whitby,  the  most  infamous  of  the  floating  jails,  was  aban- 
doned. Yet  still,  an  observer  relates,  the  dead  were  car- 
ried away  every  morning  from  the  old  Jersey,  and  still 
the  horrors  of  captivity  in  the  prison-ships  exceeded  all 
that  hail  been  known  in  every  recent  European  war. 

Several  curious  escapes  are  related.  Once,  in  1777,  as  a 
boat  hung  fastened  to  the  old  Jersey  unnoticed,  three  or 
four  prisoners  let  themselves  down  into  it  quietly,  cast  off 
the  rope,  and  drifted  away  slowly  with  the  tide.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  darkness  saved  them.  Their  escape  was 
discovered,  and  guns  were  fired  at  random  after  them; 
but  they  floated  unharmed  along  the  East  River,  passed 
what  are  now  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries,  and  reached  by 
a miracle  the  New  Jersey  shore.  Here  they  found  friends, 
and  were  safe.  At  another  time,  in  the  cold  winter  of 
1780,  fifteen  half -clad,  half-famished  prisoners  escaped  in 
the  night  on  the  ice;  others  who  followed  them  turned 
buck,  overpowered  by  the  cold.  One  was  frozen  to  death. 
It  is  almost  possible  to  see  in  fancy  the  miserable  band  of 
shivering  fugitives  fleeing  over  the  ice  of  the  restless  river 
in  the  deep  cold  of  the  winter's  night,  chased  by  the  fierce 
winds,  half  lost  in  the  blinding  snow.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  A very  remarkable  escape 
from  the  Old  Hugar-House  is  related  of  a Boston  prisoner. 
He  dug  a passage  under  Liberty  Street  from  the  prison  to 


the  cellar  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  excavation  will  be  plain  to 
every  one  who  looks  at  the  labors  of  a party  of  workmen 
opening  a trench  for  gas-pipes  or  water.  Yet  the  Boston 
I boy  borrowed  under  ground  until  he  found  himself  free. 

The  prison-ships  were  retained  in  use  until  1783.  Sev- 
eral were  burned  at  different  times,  either  by  accident  or 
by  the  prisoners  in  their  despair.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
j the  remaining  ships  were  all  sunk  or  burned.  A few 
‘ years  ago  the  wreck  of  the  old  Jersey  could  still  be  seen 
; on  the  Wallabout  shore. 


THE  TIGER. 

THE  royal  tiger  of  Asia  is  au  animal  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  its  agility,  cunning,  and  prodigious 
j strength.  Its  skin  is  a bright  tawny  yellow,  with  glossy 
j black  stripes  running  downward  from  its  back.  Its  tail, 

| which  is  long  and  supple,  is  ringed  with  black,  and  its 
i large  head  is  marked  in  a very  handsome  manner.  It  is 
like  a great  cat.  Its  puffy  cheeks  are  ornamented  with 
white  whiskers,  and  its  big  paws  are  like  those  of  a pussy 
magnified  fifty  times.  Its  motions  are  very  graceful,  and 
whether  lying  down,  its  nose  on  its  paw,  sleeping,  or 
walking  through  the  paths  of  its  native  jungle  with  soft 
cat-like  tread,  it  appears  formed  of  muscle  and  sinew,  with- 
out a bone  in  its  body,  so  gracefully  docs  it  curve  and  twist 
itself  as  it  moves. 

The  tiger  is  not  considered  a courageous  beast  by  liunt- 
1 ere,  who  say  that  if  it  is  faced  boldly,  it  will  turn  and 
slink  away  among  the  bushes,  if  it  can.  But  if  it  can  at- 
• tack  a hunter  from  behind,  it  will  spring  upon  him.  filling 
I the  air  with  its  savage  growls,  and  probably  kill  him  with 
j the  first  blow  of  its  mighty  paw. 

The  strength  of  this  creature  is  almost  incredible.  It 
1 will  break  the  skull  of  an  ox,  or  even  that  of  a buffalo, 
with  the  greatest  ease.  A story  is  told  of  a buffalo  belong- 
ing to  a peasant  in  India,  which,  while  passing  through  a 
| swamp,  became  helplessly  entangled  in  the  mire  and  un- 
; derbrush.  The  pcu.sant  left  the  buffalo,  and  went  to  beg 
| his  neighbors  to  assist  him  in  extricating  the  poor  beast. 

I When  the  rescuing  party  returned,  they  found  a tiger  hail 
! arrived  before  them,  and  having  killed  the  buffalo,  liuil  just 
shouldered  it,  and  started  to  inarch  home  to  its  lair  with 
the  prey.  The  tiger  was  soon  dispatched  by  the  peasant 
and  his  friends,  and  his  beautiful  skin  was  made  to  atone 
in  a measure  for  the  murder  of  the  buffalo,  which,  when 
weighed,  tipped  the  wales  at  more  than  a thousand  pounds 
j — a tremendous  load  for  so  small  an  animal  as  a tiger  to 
shoulder  and  carry  off  with  ease. 

I The  tiger  is  very  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  cer- 
tain localities  in  India,  as  it  attacks  the  herds,  and  makes 
off'  with  many  a fat  bullock;  and  when  unable  to  flndolh- 
I er  provender  it  will  even  attack  the  huts  of  the  natives, 

| sometimes  tearing  away  the  thatch,  and  springing  in  witli 
a loud  roar  on  a startled  family.  Instances  are  rare,  how- 
| ever,  of  tigers  attacking  human  beings,  except  when  sur- 
prised and  driven  to  self-defense.  In  some  portions  of  the 
country  they  are  very  abundant,  and  may  lx?  heard  every 
night  roaring  through  the  jungles  in  search  of  deer  and 
other  beasts  upon  which  they  prey.  Even  the  savage  wild 
boar  of  India  does  not  terrify  this  queen  of  cats,  and  often 
bloody  battles  oecur  between  these  two  powerful  beasts. 

As  a mother  the  tiger  is  very  devoted,  and  will  fight  for 
its  pretty  kittens  to  the  last  extremity.  A story  is  told  of 
an  English  officer  who,  while  hunting  in  India,  came 
upon  the  lair  of  a tiger,  in  which  a tiny  kitten,  about  a 
fortnight  old,  was  lying  all  alone.  Thinking  that  the 
mother  was  probably  among  the  beasts  killed  by  his  party, 

! the  officer  took  the  kitten  to  the  camp,  where  it  was  chain- 
! od  to  a pole,  and  amused  the  whole  company  with  its 
graceful  gambols.  A few  hours  later,  however,  the  whole 
: camp  was  shaken  by  terrible  roars  and  shrieks  of  rage. 
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•which  came  ever  nearer  and  nearer.  The  kitten  heard 
them,  and  became  a miniature  tiger  at  once,  showing  its 
teetii.  and  answering  with  a loud  wail.  Suddenly  there 
leaped  into  the  camp  inclosure  a furious  tigress  with  glar- 
ing eyes.  Without  deigning  to  notice  the  robbers  of  her 
baby,  she  seized  the  little  thing  in  her  teeth,  snapped  the 
small  chain  which  held  it  with  one  jerk,  and  briskly  trotted 
off  with  it  into  the  jungle.  Not  a man  in  the  camp  dared 
move,  and  no  one  was  malicious  enough  to  fire  at  the  re- 
treating mother  that  had  risked  her  life  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  her  baby. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  feeding  of  caged  tigers  in 
a menagerie  can  easily  imagine  how*  terrible  a hungry  ti- 
ger would  be,  were  he  running  free  in  his  native  jungle. 
As  supper-time  approaches,  the  tigers  begin  to  roar  and 
growl,  and  march  restlessly  up  and  down  the  cage.  When 
the  keeper  approaches  with  the  great  pieces  of  raw  beef, 
their  roaring  makes  everything  tremble.  With  ferocity 
glaring  in  their  eyes,  the  tigers  spring  for  the  food,  and  be- 
gin to  devour  it  eagerly.  They  often  lie  down  to  eat.  hold- 
ing the  meat  in  their  fore-paws  like  a cat,  rolling  it  over 
and  over  while  they  tear  it  in  pieces,  growling  savagely 
all  the  while. 

The  royal  tiger  is  found  only  in  Asia;  for  the  beast  call- 
ed a tiger  in  South  America  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pannnm 
is  properly  the  jaguar,  and  its  skin  is  not  ornamented  by 
stripes,  but  by  black  spots.  It  is  not  so  powerful  as  its 
royal  relative,  but  very  much  like  it  in  its  habits.  Like 
the  tiger,  it  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  as  it  is  very  fond 
of  fish,  it  haunts  the  heavily  wooded  luniks  of  the  great 
South  American  rivers,  and  is  a constant  terror  to  the 
wood-cutters,  who  anchor  their  little  vessels  along  the 
shore. 

The  crocodiles  and  the  jaguars  are  at  constant  war  with 
each  other.  If  a jaguar  catches  a crocodile  asleep  on  a 
sand-bunk,  it  has  the  advantage,  and  usually  kills  its  an- 
tagonist; but  if  the  crocodile  can  catch  its  enemy  in  the 
water,  the  jaguar  rarely  escapes  death  by  drowning. 

Jaguars  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
as  formerly,  before  the  scream  and  rumble  of  the  locomo- 


tive disturbed  tho  solitudes  of  the  dense  tropical  forest. 
Still,  largo  Bjjecimeus  are  occasionally  killed  there,  and 
their  beautiful  skins  bring  a high  price  when  brought  to 
market. 

BICYCLING. 

BY  TUB  CAPTAIN. 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  sights  ever 
seen  in  the  gay  city  of  Newport  was  the  purade  of 
bicyclers  last  Decoration-day,  where,  among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  riders,  were  to  be  seen  the  uniforms  of 
twenty-five  crack  clubs. 

The  illustration  of  the  procession  on  next  page  shows  it 
on  Bellevue  Avenue  while  passing  the  quaint  and  beauti- 
ful Casino  Building.  First  of  all  rides  the  commander, 
Captuin  Hodges,  of  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club,  and  directly 
behind  him,  riding  three  abreast,  are  the  six  marshals  of 
the  procession,  who  act  as  his  aides.  Then  come  the  men 
of  the  New  York  Club,  in  gray  und  scarlet,  riding  in  col- 
umn of  fours,  and  followed  by  the  long  line  of  glittering 
steel  and  gay  uniforms  that  stretches  for  nearly  a mile 
along  the  pleasant  street. 

Crowds  of  people  have  gathered  to  watch  the  proces- 
sion, and  their  cheers,  as  some  particularly  well  drilled 
club  passes,  cause  the  men  to  ride  with  great  care,  and  to 
preserve  their  lines  so  well  that  they  move  with  the  stead- 
iness ami  precision  of  a body  of  cavalry. 

Of  all  the  riders  in  this  long  procession,  the  youngest 

was  probably  the  best.  Theodore  R , or  “tho  young 

captain,"  as  he  is  called,  is  but  fourteen  years  old,  and 
looks  much  younger.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  has 
practiced  riding  the  bicycle  in  a rink  in  that  city  until 
his  performances  upon  it  are  as  wonderful  as  those  of  a 
circus  rider  ou  his  horse. 

In  the  picture  of  “the  young  captain”  he  is  represented 
as  mounted  on  his  own  machine,  of  which  the  driving- 
wheel  is  but  forty-two  inches  iu  diameter.  His  most 
wonderful  riding  is,  however,  done  upon  a bicycle  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  higher  than  this,  and  of  which  he  cau 
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but  barely  touch  the  pedals  as  they  come  up.  Thus  he 
keeps  the  inachiue  in  motion  by  a succession  of  little 
kicks  or  pushes.  He  rides  bicycles  so  tall  that  to  pain 
the  saddle  he  has  actually  to  climb  up  the  backbone  of  the 
machine  after  he  has  set  it  in  motion  with  a vigorous  push. 

“The  young  captain"  is  a very  bright  boy,  and  excels 
in  all  games  and  feats  of  skill,  while  at  the  same  time  lie 
is  a good  scholar,  and  stands  well  in  all  his  classes. 

Since  the  great  Newport  meet  of  bicyclers,  or  “wheel- 
men," as  they  are  now  generally  called  in  this  country,  a 
number  of  letters  containing  questions  about  bicycles  have 
been  written  by  boys  anxious  to  become  riders,  and  sent 
to  Young  People.  In  the  following  hints  to  young  rid- 
ers I will  try  and  answer  all  these  questions : 

Any  active  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward  may 
become  a wheelman. 

It  is  best  to  learn  to  ride  on  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
machine,  or  “ bone-shaker,"  or  ou  a bicycle  so  low  that  the 
rider  may  touch  the  ground  with  his  toes.  By  this  means 
he  will  leant  to  maintain  his  balance  without  getting  any 
serious  falls. 

Anybody  who  can  ride  a “bone-shaker"  can  ride  a bi- 
cycle, though  in  the  latter  case  he  must  learn  to  mount 
his  machine  before  he  can  ride  it. 

To  learn  the  “mount”  take  your  machine  by  the  han- 
dles, give  it  a running  push,  place  your  left  foot  on  the  step, 
and,  rising  from  the  ground,  maintain  your  balance  as  long 
as  possible  in  that  position  without  attempting  to  gain  the 
saddle.  After  trying  this  a dozen  times  or  more,  try  to 
take  your  seat  in  the  saddle,  not  with  a spring,  but  slide 
in  easily,  and  do  not  let  your  body  lean  forward  or  you 
may  pitch  over  the  handles. 

A beginner  should  have  his  saddle  set  well  back  on  the 
spring.  Although  this  position  gives  less  power,  it  is 
much  safer. 


In  going  up  hill  lean  well  forward,  and  transfer  the 
entire  weight  from  the  saddle  to  the  pedals.  I)o  not  be 
ashamed  to  dismount  in  going  up  hill,  but  do  so  in  every 
ease  rather  than  exhaust  yourself. 

In  going  down  hill  lean  bock  as  far  os  possible,  and 
keep  your  machine  under  control.  A little  practice  in 
back-pedalling,  or  pushing  against  the  pedal  as  it  comes 
up  rather  thau  as  it  goes  down,  will  enable  you  to  take 
your  machine  down  very  steep  hills  at  ordinary  walking 
pace.  If  your  machine  does  escape  from  your  coutrol, 
throw  your  legs  over  the  handles,  and  “coast,”  as  you  are 
less  liable  to  get  a bud  fall  while  in  this  position  thau  in 
any  other. 

Keep  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  much  as  possible.  Al- 
ways keep  to  the  right  when  you  meet  a team,  foot-pas- 
senger, or  other  bicycle,  and  in  overtaking  any  of  these 
always  pass  to  the  left.  Dismount  and  walk  past  any 
horse  that  becomes  frightened  at  your  bicycle. 

Always  carry  a light  when  riding  at  night. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  your  whistle  or  bell  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  you  will  become  a nui- 
sance, and  as  such  will  not  be  a welcome  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  wheelmen. 

Remember  that  while  you  have  rights  for  which  you 
are  bound  to  stand  up,  others  have  equal  rights,  wliich 
you  are  equally  bound  to  respect. 

In  selecting  a bicycle,  be  sure  that  it  fits  you  perfectly. 
Do  not  gratify  a mistaken  ambition  by  trying  to  ride  » 
wheel  that  is  too  large  for  you.  The  larger  the  wheel, 
the  more  difficulty  you  will  find  in  driving  it  up  hill. 

As  soon  os  you  own  a bicycle,  make  yourself  familiar 
with  every  part  of  it,  and  especially  with  all  its  adjustments. 

Never  lend  your  bicycle. 

Always  clean  and  adjust  it  yourself.  If  it  gets  broken, 
send  it  to  none  but  a first-class  machinist  for  repairs. 


FIRST  GRAND  MEET  OF  AMERICAN  WHEELMEN.— Dm  wtc  iit  W.  P.  Shtdk*. 
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TOE  PIG'S  PENNY. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

T was  the  pig  did  it. 

The  bigger  that  pig  grew,  the  more  he  squealed,  and 
the  less  he  seemed  to  like  his  pen. 

Ben  knew  it,  but  for  all  that  he  wondered  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  should  find  that  pig  in  the  village  street, 
half  way  down  to  the  tavern. 

“Out  of  the  pen  into  the  barn-yard,  and  out  of  that 
into  the  street  when  the  gate  was  open.  Won't  I have  a 
time  getting  him  home!” 

There  was  little  doubt  of  that,  for  the  pig  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  root  as  he  went,  and  he  refused  to  walk  quietly 
past  any  good  opportunity  to  thrust  his  snub-nose  into 
something. 

Ben  worked,  and  so  did  the  pig. 

“Hullo ! What's  that  ?” 

The  pig  had  turned  up  a clod  of  earth  with  something 
sticking  on  it,  and  Ben  sprang  forward  to  pick  it  up. 

“It's  a cent!” 

It  was  round;  it  was  made  of  copper;  it  was  a coin  of 
some  kind ; but  it  was  black  and  grimy,  and  Ben  nibbed 
hard  to  clean  it. 

“ I never  saw  a cent  like  that  before.  I can't  even  read 
what  it  says  on  it.” 

“What  have  you  found,  Ben,  my  boy  ?” 

“ Guess  it's  a kind  of  a cent.  The  pig  found  it.” 

All  the  boys  in  the  village  knew  old  Squire  Burcliard, 
only  they  were  half  afraid  of  him.  It  was  said  he  could 
read  almost  any  kind  of  book,  and  that  was  a wonderful 
sort  of  man  for  any  man  to  be. 

“The  pig  found  it  ? I declare ! I guess  I'll  have  to  buy 
it  of  you.” 

“Don’t  you  s’pose  it  'll  pass  ?” 

“ Well,  yes,  it  might ; but  it  'll  only  buy  a cent's  worth. 
I’ll  give  you  more  than  that  for  it.” 

“Going  to  uielt  it  over  and  make  a new  cent  of  it  ?” 
“No,  Ben,  not  so  tad  as  that.  I'll  keep  it  to  look  at. 
It’s  a very  old  German  coin,  and  I’m  what  they  call  a 
numismatist." 

Ben  listened  hard  over  that  word  for  a moment,  and 
tried  to  repeat  it. 

“ Rumismatics — I know;  it’s  a good  deal  like  what  fa- 
ther says  he  has  sometimes.  Gets  into  his  back  and  legs.” 
“ Not  quite,  Ben ; but  it  makes  me  gather  up  old  coins, 
and  put  them  in  a glass  case,  and  look  at  them.” 

“Father’s  is  worse  *n  that;  it  takes  him  bad  in  rainy 
weather.” 

“Well,  Ben,  I’ll  give  the  pig  or  you,  just  as  you  say,  a 
quarter  of  a dollar  for  that  cent.” 

Ben's  eyes  fairly  danced,  but  all  he  could  manage  to 
say  was,  “Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.  Guess  I will.” 

“ There  it  is.  Ben.  It's  a new  one.  I don't  care  much 
for  new  ones.  What  ’ll  you  do  with  it  ?” 

Ben  hesitated  only  a moment,  for  he  was  turning  the 
quarter  over  and  over,  and  thinking  of  just  the  answer  to 
the  squire's  question. 

“It’s  a puppy,  sir.  Mrs.  Malone  said  I might  have  it 
for  a quarter,  and  father  said  I couldn’t  buy  it  unless  I 
found  the  money.” 

“It  ’ll  be  the  pig’s  puppy,  then?  All  right;  but  you 
can’t  make  pork  of  him.” 

The  pig  was  driven  home  in  a good  deal  of  a hurry, 
without  another  chance  given  him  to  root  for  old  coins;  | 
and  when  Ben's  father  came  in  from  the  corn  field  that 
night,  there  was  Ben  ready  to  meet  him  with  the  puppy. 
“Got  him. have  you ?” 

Ben  had  to  explain  twice  over  about  the  old  cent  and 
the  Squire. 

“Oh,  the  pig  did  it.  Well,  Ben,  I don’t  see  what  we 
want  of  another  dog;  though  that  is  a real  pretty  one. 
Too  many  dogs  in  this  village,  anyhow.” 


The  next  day  Ben  s father  went  to  town  with  a load  of 
wheat,  and  Ben  went  with  him. 

He  had  not  owned  that  puppy  long  enough  to  feel  like 
i leaving  him  at  home,  so  the  littlo  lump  of  funny  black 
curls  and  clumsiness  had  to  go  to  town  with  him. 

Ben’s  father  was  in  the  store,  selling  his  wheat,  and 
Ben  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  load  in  the  wagon,  when  a 
carriage  with  a lady  in  it  was  pulled  up  in  the  street  be- 
side it. 

“ Is  that  your  puppy,  my  boy  ?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ Will  you  sell  it  ? I want  one  for  my  little  boy.” 

“ It’s  a real  nice  puppy — ” 

“What  will  you  sell  him  for?” 

Ben  did  not  feel  at  all  like  parting  with  his  new  pet, 
but  he  knew  very  well  what  his  father  thought  about  it. 
Still,  it  might  save  him  the  puppy  if  he  asked  a tremen- 
; dous  price  for  it. 

“I’ll  take  five  dollars,  ma’am." 

“Bring  him  to  me,  then.  It’s  just  such  a dog  as  I 
I thought  of  buying.” 

It  seemed  to  Ben  a good  deal  as  if  he  were  dreaming: 
but  he  did  as  he  was  told,  and  climbed  back  to  his  perch 
J on  the  heaped-up  bags  of  wheat  to  wait  for  his  father. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  sold  the  wheat  and  came 
j out. 

“ Why,  Ben,  where’s  your  puppy  ?” 

“There  he  is,  father.” 

“Why,  if  that  ain’t  a five-dollar  bill!  You  don’t  sav 
so!” 

Ben  explained,  and  added,  “The  pig  did  it,  father." 

“ Well,  yes,  the  pig  did  it.  It  just  bents  me,  though.” 
“lie  won’t  know  what  to  do  with  a five-dollar  bill.” 

“ Nor  you  either.  But  soon’s  I can  throw  otf  this  load 
I we  must  drive  oil  up  town.  There’s  to  be  a horse  auc- 
tion.” 

Ben  knew  what  that  meant,  for  his  father  knew  all 
about  horses,  and  was  all  the  while  buying  and  selling 
them.  So  it  was  not  long  before  the  wagon  was  empty, 
and  Ben  and  his  father  made  their  way  to  where  the 
horses  were  to  be  sold. 

“There’s  a good  many  of  ’em,”  said  Ben’s  father,  “but 
the  whole  lot  isn’t  worth  much.  I guess  there  isn’t  any- 
thing here  I want.” 

Not  many  people  were  bidding  for  the  horses,  and  they 
were  indeed  a poor-looking  lot;  hut  pretty  soon  a gray 
horse  was  led  out  that  limped  badly,  and  was  2 vs  thin  as 
if  he  had  been  fed  on  wind.  One  man  bid  a dollar  for 
him,  and  another  hid  two,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of 
fun  made  about  it;  but  Ben’s  father  had  very  quietly 
slipped  down  from  the  wagon,  and  taken  a careful  look 
at  the  lame  horse. 

For  all  that,  Ben  was  a little  surprised  when  the  auc- 
tioneer’s hammer  fell,  and  he  shouted,  “Sold!  for  five 
dollars,  to — What’s  your  name,  mister  ?” 

“Bon  Whittlesey.” 

Ben’s  father  said  that.  But  it  wasn’t  his  name.  His 
name  was  Robert. 

“ Ben,”  said  his  father,  when  he  came  tack  to  the  wag- 
on, “hand  me  that  five-dollar  bill.  If  I can  get  that 
horse  home,  I’ll  cure  him  in  a fortnight.  There's  no 
great  thing  the  matter  with  him.” 

There  was  trouble  enough  in  making  the  poor  lame 
animal  limp  so  many  miles,  and  they  got  home  after 
dark ; but  that  was  just  as  well,  for  nobody  saw  the  new 
horse,  or  had  a chance  to  laugh  at  him  or  his  owner. 

“ It’s  the  pig’s  horse,”  said  Ben. 

Ben's  father  was  as  good  as  his  word  about  curing  the 
lameness,  and  plenty  of  oats  and  hay,  and  no  work,  and 
good  care,  did  the  rest.  The  man  who  sold  the  gray  for 
live  dollars  would  not  have  known  him  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks. 

It  was  just  about  two  weeks  after  that  that  Ben’s  fa- 
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ther  drove  the  pig's  horse  to  town  and  back  in  a buggy, 
and  with  a nice  new  harness  on.  He  stopped  at  the 
blacksmith's  shop  on  his  way  home,  and  Mr.  Corrigan, 
the  blacksmith,  seemed  to  take  a great  fancy  to  the  gray. 

“Just  the  nag  I want,  Mr.  Whittlesey;  only  I’ve  no 
ready  cash  to  pay  for  him.” 

“I  don't  sell  on  credit,  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey. “ Anything  to  trade  ?” 

“Nothing  that  I know  of.  Unless  you  care  to  take 
that  vacant  lot  of  mine,  next  the  tavern.  'Tisn’t  doing 
me  any  good.  I had  to  take  it  for  a debt,  and  I've  paid 
taxes  for  it  these  three*  years.” 

“ Will  you  swap  even  ?” 

“Yes,  I might  as  well.'* 

There  was  more  talk,  of  course,  before  the  trade  was  fin- 
ished, but  it  came  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Before  the 
next  day  at  noon  Mr.  Corrigan  owned  the  pig's  horse;  but 
the  deed  of  the  town  lot  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  Ben 
Whittlesey,  and  not  of  the  pig. 

“ Father,”  said  Ben,  at  the  ten  table,  “ mayn't  I let  that 
pig  out  into  the  road  every  day  ?” 

" No,  Ben ; all  the  pigs  in  the  village  can't  root  up  an- 
other cent  like  that.” 

“He  did  it.” 

“ Well,  Ben,  he  did  and  he  didn't.  Do  you  know  how 
he  got  the  town  lot  for  you  ?” 

“ Why.  yes.  Don't  I ?” 

“ Not  quite.  You  saw  him  turn  up  the  cent,  and  know 
what  to  do  with  it;  bo  didn’t.” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“ And  Squire  Burch&rd  saw  the  cent,  and  knew  what 
to  do  with  it:  you  didn't,” 

“Yes.  father.’* 

“ And  the  lady  saw  your  puppy,  and  knew  wliat  to  do 
with  it,  and  you  didn't,  nor  I either.  And  I saw  the  gray  j 
horse,  and  knew  what  to  do  with  him;  the.  rest  didn't.” 

“ But  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  pig’s  town  lot.” 
“No,  nor  Mr.  Corrigan  didn't,  nor  I either;  hut  the 
man  from  town  that’s  just  bought  the  old  tavern  is  going 
to  build  it  over  new,  and  wants  to  buy  that  lot  to  build 
on.  I tell  yon  what.  Ben,  my  boy,  there  isn't  much  in 
this  world  that’s  worth  having  unless  some  hotly  comes 
along  that  knows  what  to  do  with  it.” 

“ Ben !”  suddenly  exclaimed  his  mother,  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  window,  “ there’s  that  pig  out  in  the  garden !” 
“Jump,  Ben,”  said  his  father.  “If  he  gets  into  your 
patch  of  musk -melons,  he’ll  know  just  exactly  what  to  do 
with  them.” 

Before  Ben  got  the  pig  out  of  the  garden,  the  pig  learn- 
ed that  Ben  knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  a big  stick. 


MISS  VAN  WINKLE’S  NAP. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

Chapter  I. 

AMMA,  will  you  please  listen  a moment  ?” 

“How  can  I,  Quillie  dear  i just  see  how  busy  I 
am,”  answered  mamma,  turning  over  a letter  she  was 
writing,  while  a man  was  bringing  in  trunks  from  the 
store-room,  and  another  man  was  waiting  for  orders,  and 
through  a vista  of  open  doorways  was  seen  a dress-maker 
at  work  upon  gingham  slips  and  linen  blouses. 

“If  you  pleas**,  ma'am,  a bit  of  edging  will  look  none 
the  worse  on  these  cambrics,  and  the  Hannels  need  a touch 
of  scarlet;  even  the  wild  flowers  have  vanity  enough  for  a 
little  color  of  their  own.” 

“True  enough,  Ellen.  Well,  get  your  samples  ready. 
Now,  Quillie,  I am  going  to  address  this  letter,  and  then  I 
promise  to  listen  to  you.” 

Quillie  sighed— she  found  it  so  difficult  to  wait  when 
idle  had  so  much  to  say.  But  she  only  fidgeted  a little  as 
mamma  scrawled  off  an  address  in  letters  which  Quillie 


thought  would  cover  half  her  copy-book,  then  the  little 
taper  was  lighted,  the  wax  was  melted,  the  pretty  crest 
was  imprinted  on  the  seal,  and  mamma  turned  with  a re- 
lieved Hmile  to  the  little  girl. 

“ Well,  Quillie,  what  is  it  ?” 

“It's  only  this,  mamma,"  l>egan  Quillie,  impetuously : 
“I  want  to  take  a friend  to  the  country  with  us.” 

“ Who  is  the  friend  ( why  can  not  she  go  with  her  own 
. people  ?"  said  mamma. 

“Now,  mammy  dear,  please  don’t  hurry  me;  you  know 
, madame,  our  French  teacher  at  school,  has  a little  girl 
about  my  ago— eight  and  a half.  Well,  if  it  wasn’t  for  her, 
madame  says  she  could  go  with  some  pupils  to  their  coun- 
try-seat, and  teach  them  all  summer,  but  they  will  not  have 
her  child,  which  is  very  hateful  and  disobliging.  I think; 
and  it  |>opped  into  my  head  that  (icrhapK  you  would  let  us 
have  Julie  with  us,  for  the  inadame  says  she  can  not  leave 
her  alone  in  the  city,  and  she  has  no  relatives—  hardly  any 
friends — and  I think  it  would  make  madame  so  happy  not 
to  lose  this  chance  of  giving  lessons,  and  yet  to  have  Julie, 
and — and — ” 

Mamma  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  little  girl. 
“There,"  she  said,  in  her  quick,  decisive  way,  “that  will 
do.  It  was  a kind  thought,  and  I will  consider  it.  Now 
run  off  ami  dig  in  the  garden ; your  seeds  are  coming  up 
nicely.” 

“But,  mamma,"  said  Quillie,  not  quite  satisfied,  “are 
you  sure  you  won’t  forget  ?” 

“I  promise  not  to,”  was  the  answer,  and  she  arose  to 
change  the  coquettish  cap  and  morning-gown  for  her  street 
costume.  Then  she  took  out  her  pencil,  and  jotted  down 
two  or  three  errands  in  her  memorandum-book,  and  gather- 
ing up  the  samples  to  match  for  Ellen's  work,  out  she 
went. 

It  was  a warm  day,  a balmy  air,  but  one  which  induces 
languor,  and  as  Mrs.  Coit  stop|>ed  at  a street  corner  and 
I bought  a bunch  of  roses,  she  thought  she  would  get  the 
children  out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  eye  was 
! next  attracted  by  some  exquisite  laces.  She  wanted  a few 
yards,  and  stopjjed  to  price  them.  They  were  thread,  filmy 
as  cobwebs;  they  were  costly : and  as  she  held  them  in  her 
hand,  debating  the  purchase,  she  thought  of  Quillie's  re- 
quest : the  cost  of  the  lace  would  more  than  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  little  Julie  away.  She  concluded  not  to 
: buy  the  laces.  And  ro  she  went  on  with  her  errands. 

At  last  she  had  finished,  and  turned  off  into  a side 
i street,  got  into  a car,  and  was  whisked  away  to  a quiet 
; place  in  the  old  part  of  the  city.  She  stop}>ed  before  a 
! house  which  had  in  its  day  been  fine ; now  it  looked 
| like  a person  who  is  keeping  up  appearances — a little 
shabby  and  worn,  and  wanting  freshness.  She  rang  the 
bell,  and  asked  if  Madame  Gamier  lived  there.  She  was 
directed  by  a slovenly  maid  to  a room  on  an  upper  floor, 
and  left  there.  The  air  was  redolent  of  garlic.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a little  pattering  of  feet  was 
heard,  the  door  was  opened  on  a crack,  and  a small  head 
was  to  be  seen,  covered  with  a tiny  handkerchief  tied  un- 
der the  chin;  a large  checked  upron  concealed  the  rest  of 
the  small  person.  When  the  small  person  saw  that  the 
visitor  was  a lady,  she  no  longer  kept  the  door  more  than 
half  closed,  hut  throwing  it  wide  open,  she  made  a pro- 
found courtesy,  and  said,  “Pardon,  madame;  please  to 
enter.” 

Mrs.  Coit  paused,  smilingly  taking  in  the  background 
of  this  interior.  A sunny  window  full  of  plants,  a Iwl 
with  ruffled  pillow-cases,  a gilt  clock,  a canary,  a table  set 
out  for  two,  a writing-desk  and  books  in  a corner,  and  a 
cooking  stove,  with  a bubbling  saucepan  sending  the  cov- 
er dancing  up  and  down.  It  was  very  close  and  warm, 
and  the  little  hostess  was  pale,  despite  the  heat, 

Mrs.  Coit  had  no  time  to  spare.  She  asked  the  child 
if  she  were  Julie  Gamier,  and  if  she  wanted  to  spend  two 
or  three  months  in  the  country. 
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The  child  opened  her  eyes  in  silent  wonder.  “Could 
madame  be  in  earnest  f Was  it  possible 

Mrs.  Coit  explained,  and  in  addition  took  out  her  pencil, 
and  with  rapidity  wrote  a note  to  madame. 

The  little  Julie  fairly  wept  with  delight.  To  be  in  the 
country,  with  birds  and  bees  and  brooks — ah ! it  was  too 
much  felicity.  Her  mother  would  be  wild  with  pleasure. 

Then  Mrs.  Coit  was  going ; but  J ulie  could  not  let  her 
depart  without  a taste  of  her  pot  au  feu,  which  she  was 
cooking  for  her  dear  pauvre  petite  martian — just  one  sip, 
if  madame  could  take  no  more;  and  pushing  a chair  to 
the  table,  and  hurriedly  wiping  off  an  old  cracked  fai- 
ence bowl,  pretty  enough  in  its  day,  the  little  eager  hands 
dipped  out  a ladleful  of  soup.  Mrs.  Coit  found  it  delicious. 
Warm  as  was  the  room  and  the  repast,  it  was  yet  refresh- 
ing; so  thanking  the  child  for  her  hospitality,  she  at  last 
took  her  de|>arture. 

A week  from  this  time  behold  an  eager  group  of  little 
ones  on  the  deck  of  a Hudson  River  night  boat  kissing 
their  hands  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coit  on  the  wharf.  Nurse  is 
on  guard,  and  counts  the  heads  to  sec  if  all  arc  with  her. 
Quillie’s  yellow  locks  are  beside  Julie’s  dark  tresses;  Fred 
and  Willie  come  next;  and  little  Artie,  who  scorns  being 
the  baby,  waves  in  great  dignity,  as  color-bearer,  a small 
American  flag.  Long  before  the  stars  are  out  they  beg  to 
go  to  their  state-rooms.  They  creep  into  the  little  beds, 
and  imagine  themselves  on  the  tossing  ocean.  Nurse 
hears  them  discussing  who  shall  be  in  the  upper  and  who 
in  the  lower  berths,  and  whether  they  shall  be  able  to  re- 
main in  them  at  all,  for  the  vessel  may  pitch  them  all  out; 
then  Julie  silences  all  with  a vivid  account  of  her  travels. 
She  gesticulates  as  she  talks,  occasionally  rolls  those  dark 
eyes  of  hers,  s|H*aks  of  the  great  steam  ships,  the  mighty 
waves,  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  sc mun  of  the  fog-whistle, 
and  the  terrible  mat  de  mer.  Instinctively  they  yield  to 
her  vast  experience,  and  offer  no  more  remarks,  but  si- 
lently prepare  for  their  slumbers. 


Quite  with  the  early  dawn  they  awake  again,  refreshed, 
eager,  and  taking  in  long  draughts  of  the  pure  air  into 
which  they  have  come.  Where  are  the  docks  and  wharves 
and  shipping  { where  the  scenes  of  the  night  before  ? lu 
the  rosy  flush  of  the  morning  lie  the  green  hills  and  mea- 
dows. The  birds  are  straining  tlieir  throats  with  melody, 
the  cocks  are  crowing,  the  geese  cackling,  and  they  hear 
the  lowing  of  cows  and  the  bleating  of  sheep. 

“ Is  it  paradise  ?’’  asks  Julie. 

“ No.  it  is  only  Catskill,M  responds  Quillie,  tossing  back 
her  yellow  locks. 

‘*IIallo!  there  is  Mr.  Brown’s  wagon,"  screams  Fred, 
and  Will  shouts  till  the  farmer  responds  with  a smil  ingnod. 

Soon  they  are  all  safely  stowed  in  the  wagon,  aud  jolt- 
ing over  the  well-remembered  roads,  an  hour  or  more 
bringing  them  to  the  comfortable  farm.  Then  what  sav- 
ages more  wild  than  they  in  tlieir  gambols!  They  roam 
from  one  haunt  to  the  other,  visit  the  cattle  and  the  poul 
try,  and  expect  a welcome  from  all.  Breakfast  waits,  bat 
no  one  comes.  Nurse  has  to  go  after  them.  There  they 
are  on  an  old  hay  wagon,  which  Fred  has  made  into  u 
steamboat  by  dragging  out  of  the  lumber-room  of  the 
barn  a piece  of  stove-pipe,  and  Artie's  flag  at  the  stem. 
Julie  has  her  doll,  and  Will  has  the  puppy  he  claims  ai 
ready,  but  Quillie  emerges  from  some  other  corner  with 
two  darling  kittens.  What  can  nurse  do  to  get  them  in 
to  Mrs.  Brown's  table,  with  its  wild  strawberries,  its  crisp 
radishes,  its  cream,  and  golden  butter,  and  piles  of  brown 
bread  ? She  hits  upon  a happy  plan. 

“Children,  if  you  will  ail  come  in  this  moment,  I will 
tell  you  something  splendid.'* 

Their  ears  were  pricked  at  once.  “Wliat  is  it,  nurse i 
what  is  it  V' 

“ Not  a word  more  till  you  obey  me.” 

They  scrambled  down  at  tlrnt,  and  hastened  into  the 
house. 
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| One  in  the  fiddle,  nud  one  in  the  well — 
i ■ Nino  lives  has  tho  cat,  as  I’ve  hoard  toll:  N*\ 
I I’ve  seen  her  at  homo  in  the  strangest  places, 
^ ’Mon#  silks  and  satins,  and  rihhous  and  laees; 

‘ But  I wish  she  would  cease  to  lay  her  down 
I In  that  new  bonnet  1 brought  from  town. 


Three  little  ladies,  sitting  on  a fan. 

Made  a long  journey,  by  sea,  from  Japan  ; 
fine  of  them  smiles  with  a moony  smile, 
The  others  are  seasick,  and  frown  meanwhile. 
Pretty  little  lady,  smiling  on  a fan, 

Dill  yon  leave  your  sweetheart  off  there 
in  Japan T 


JrsT  to  Mooin  beside  your  way — - 
That  is  why  the  flowers  are  Nweet 
You  want  fresh  ones  every  day  - 
That  is  why  the  flowers  are  fleet. 


IF  ONLY  JOB. 

Ik  only  Joe  would  come  this  way, 

I’d  rather  bo  myself,  to-day. 

Than  have  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  to  count, 
Or  the  prettiest  dappled  pony  to  mount. 

Or  three  silk  gowns  nud  a chain  of  gold. 

As  some  folks  have,  so  I've  been  told ; 

I'd  be  content  with  my  hodden  gray, 

If  only  Joe  w'ouhl  come  this  way. 
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Luoniu,  fnuiUM. 

W*  Hire  ’way  up  In  Lead  \ tile,  In  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain*. ten  thousand  fret  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Although  it  is  very  coki  here,  umio  people  lire  In 
tent*  all  the  year  round.  We  live  where  we  can  see 
the  atiow  on  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountain*  all 
summer.  We  have  n little  shepherd  dog  tlmt  eaUi 
candy.  We  like  Yor.su  pBori.it  very  imicti,  and 
watch  eagerly  ror  lta  coining,  i am  eleven  yan* 
old,  and  Susie  la  ten.  Clara  ami  Sour.  J. 


Omaha,  Kiiiuuia, 

Wo  have  a great  many  pet*.  We  have  a nice  gray 
mare  and  a pony,  both  mimed  Sell,  and  a little  colt 
u week  old  that  we  call  Cyclone.  He  la  n canning 
Unit?  fellow,  and  pretood*  to  eat  hay  like  Id*  mother. 
We  have  lot*  of  chicken*  of  all  kind*.  I have  some 
little  white  hunt um*,  and  my  brother  ha*  *ome  game 
bantams.  My  oldest  brother  keeps  fancy  chickens. 

H.V.  a 


rutin  >A,  CiutMau, 

I read  the  letter  of  Arthur  N.  T.  alwut  gopher*. 
Tlwy  are  very  numerous  where  I live.  I kill  them 
sometimes,  hut  they  are  very  shy.  I have  a large 
gray  cat  that  catches  a it  real  many  of  them.  The 
wild  flower*  bloom  here  nhout  the  first  of  March.  1 
take  You  no  Proplil  and  like  it  very  much.  I loam 
lota  of  thing*  from  it,  too.  I live  *o  far  away  that  l 
do  not  get  it  till  alimxt  two  week*  after  It  I*  pub- 
lished. O.  A.  11. 


W'rawoi,  Cmmcncrr. 

I found  a great  number  of  dower*  In  May,  hnt  1 
do  not  think  you  will  print  my  lint  of  name*,  for 
mamma  say*  ft  is  loo  long,  and  would  take  up  too 
ranch  space  in  Yocum  Pwm-ul.  One  day  w lien  I was 
hunting  for  flower*  in  the  wood*,  I found  a turtle 
marked"  L.  E.  181®. " il  aury  U.  M. 

Wo  are  pleased  to  see  that  you  lake  such  an 
interest  in  botany,  for  it  is  a beautiful  study, 
but  a*  vour  list  contain*  the  name*  of  thirty* 
seven  different  flowers,  it  is  a little  too  tong  to 
print,  especially  a*  many  of  them  are  given  in 
the  paper  on  “ Easy  Botany,'1  in  No.  29. 


tlUIKl,  TllU. 

I live  'way  oat  on  the  Rio  Grande.  1 like  to  read 
the  letter*  in  You  no  PxortiL  I have  two  pet  pigeons, 
one  blue  and  one  white.  I would  like  to  know  how 
to  catch  mid  tame  birds.  My  kite,  which  you  told 
me  how  to  make,  wo*  a success.  William  C. 

Tut,  Ohio. 

1 had  a water  turtle  that  1 wanted  to  pet.  I kept 
It  in  a backet  of  water,  and  It  would  swim  round 
and  round,  and  try  to  get  out.  When  1 would  take 
it  out,  It  would  creep  toward  the  river.  I felt  *onry 
for  It,  and  my  brother  pat  It  back  in  the  river  again. 
I tried  Pus*  Hunter’*  recipe,  and  think  It  real  nice. 
I am  going  to  send  a recipe  for  her  club  mime  time. 

Hkhtua  I).  A. 

Pimnnwll.  PlTllllVAIlA. 

Papa  takes  Yopnq  Pxovt.it  for  me,  and  I like  it  so 
much!  I have  u little  ■faster  who  i*  very  much  In- 
terested In  fancy-work,  and  she  wishe#  to  know  If 
you  w III  not  give  some  instructions  for  making  some 
fancy  and  at  the  same  time  useful  article*  fur  an  old 
lady.  I had  sonic  rabbits,  and  one  hit  me.  I have 
tried  Funny  H.V  recipe  for  caramel*.  and  I like  it 
very  much.  I have  a little  dog,  but  be  cats  very  Ut- 
ile. Cau  any  one  tell  tuc  what  la  the  matter  with 
him  ? Tom  G. 


UniMin,  K*«Tv,  *v, 

I take  great  pleasure  in  letting  you  know  that  I 
»m  one  of  the  many  reader*  of  Yocnu  Pbovi.b.  I 
am  a little  Scotch  girl,  but  con  remember  nothing  of 
ray  eoanlry.  1 have  become  crippled  since  coming 
to  America,  nnd  I enjoy  reading  very  much  index'd. 
I wish  Ywso  Prom.*  much  auccuaa.  Maooik  C. 


IUi.ita,  Aiiatui. 

I wish  to  tell  you  of  an  entertainment  which  was 
given  by  our  Sunday-school.  We  called  It  a Bazar, 
because  we  had  ever  so  many  pretty  things,  mod* 
by  the  Sunday-school  children,  to  sell.  There  was  * 
nice  stage  in  the  hall  where  we  had  the  Bazar,  nnd 
we  li  nt  a pretty  little  exhibition.  Some  of  ns  repre- 
sented an  art  gallery.  We  had  pictures  and  statues. 
I represented  it  statue.  We  inode  over  one  hundred 
dollar*,  and  we  are  going  to  buy  a new  library  for 
tho  Sunday-school  with  the  money.  Julia  8. 


N«w  Lot  pot,  Vwrm  Y»bk. 

I like  tlie  letters  In  Our  POst-offlce  Box  best  of 
all,  and  read  every  one  of  them  myself,  but  as  ! am 
only  six  year*  old,  I can  uot  writ®  very  well,  so  I 
have  a*kcd  mamma  to  write  for  me.  My  father  ha* 


taken  llAMncR’shig  paper  many  years,  and  when  the 
first  Yocnu  Ptoi-i.x  came,  1 coaxed  him  to  subscribe 
for  jl  for  me. 

We  live  on  a nice,  pleasant  farm  in  Oneida  County, 
and  have  nli  kinds  of  domestic  animal*.  My  jm-ix 
are  a pair  of  pare  white  twin  calve*,  just  alike.  My 
brother  dim  hod  a tall  true  in  the  woods  yesterday, 
and  brought  down  fourynung crows,  which  be  killed, 
ami  hung  in  tho  com  Add  to  scare  away  the  big 
crow*.  Walter  C.  K. 


The  fallowing  letter  will  be  welcome  to  the 
many  inquirers  for  this  little  flower  girl  of  the 
Pacific  coast : 

When  my  letter  waa  published  in  Yocnq  Pmn.it, 

I wa*  away  from  home,  and  I have  only  just  now 
seen  It  In  print.  I am  sorry  the  prettiest  flowers  of 
the  valley  are  gone,  but  I have  n few  pressed  that  I 
w ill  send  to  each  address,  ami  1 will  ask  some  of  my 
friend*  to  ■end  me  some  of  the  mountain  flowers. 

(tKMRTIKVIt  IIaHVRT, 

Galt,  Sacramento  County,  California. 

My  father  has  a nice  cabinet  of  minerals,  corals, 
shells,  Indian  relic*,  and  other  tiling*.  1 would  like 
to  exchange  *par  of  different  colors.  Iron  ore,  nnd 
oilier  iniiu-rnls,  with  some  little  girls,  fur  pressed 
flower*  and  shell*.  I have  a great  many  flowers,  and 
this  fall,  when  the  seed  get*  ripe,  I would  like  to  ox- 
change  flower  seeds. 

| There  is  an  abundance  of  lovely  fern*  here.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  press  ferna  and 
flower*?  Edith  Lowry, 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  County,  Illinois. 

Ferns  and  flower*  should  be  laid  carefully 
between  two  sheet*  of  clean  paper,  the  leave*  ar- 
tistically arranged  in  graceful  shape,  and  placed 
under  heavy  pressure  until  they  are  dry.  If 
the  ferns  are  to  be  used  for  decoration,  a warm 
iron,  not  too  hut,  must  be  passed  over  them,  al- 
ways putting  clean  paper  between  them  and  the 
Iron,  otherwise  tlie  heat  of  the  room  will  curl 
them  a*  soon  as  they  are  placed  upon  the  wall. 
It  is  better  not  to  iron  them  until  they  are  dry, 
as  the  suddenly  applied  heat  i*  liable  to  change 
the  color  of  fresh  ferns,  causing  them  to  look 
dull  and  faded.  The  sugar-mapie  leaf  you 
send  is  well  pressed,  and  beautifully  varnished. 
What  kind  of  varnish  did  you  use?  No  doubt 
some  little  girls  who  are  preserving  leaves 
would  like  to  know. 

I would  like  lo  exchange  postage  slumps  of  for- 
eign countries  with  some  other  boya  who  are  read- 
ere  of  H mrm'tt  Yorau  Proclk. 

8 ms  xv  Ht.  \V., 

326  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  city. 

Mat  at, ism. 

I am  making  a collection  of  bird*'  eggs,  ami  ns 
! soon  us  I collect  a few  mure.  I would  like  to  ex- 
clungc  sunie  with  Sunuir!  P.  Higgins,  if  he  will  send 
mo  hi*  full  add rtws.  I have  seen  morning-glories  in 
blossom  this  year,  and  would  like  to  know  if  any 
other  correspondent*  have  seen  them  no  curly. 

Thomas  HiatM, 

Care  of  Benjamin  J.  Horton,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

If  Mary  Wright  will  send  me  aome  leaves,  I will  lie 
very  happy  to  rend  her  some.  And  I would  like  lo 
exchange  flower*  with  Mid*-]  Sharp,  if  she  will  send 
{ me  some  a*  soon  as  possible.  1 will  rend  her  sonic 
in  return  as  soon  os  1 receive  her*.  I would  like  to 
exchange  leave*  nr  flowers  with  any  other*  who  won  Id 
) like  to  do  so.  Those  nemllng  any  will  please  mark 
| each  specimen  distinctly.  *o  that  I may  know  the 
name.  ] mn  fourteen  veins  old,  and  my  pets  are  bird*  ! 
and  flowers,  which  I will  write  about  another  time. 

In*  P.  Smith, 

r.  O.  Box  Ss»,  Holyoke,  Masoachuretta. 

I take  Yovxc  Proi-lr,  and  like  it  very  mucin  I 
have  two  pigeons  that  laid  egg*  and  hatched  two  lit- 
tle one*.  I sin  making  a collection  of  bird*'  ege*, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  egg*  with  any  of  the 
correspondent*  of  Yorttu  Proi-i.il  My  addrens  I* 
No.  MS  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  ; but 
after  the  8Sth  of  Jane  I will  he  «t  Glen  (Jove,  where 
I get  almost  all  of  my  egg*.  My  name  la  T.  Augtis- 
lus  Simpson,  and  my  address  this  summer  will  be  care 
of  8.  M.  Cox,  Glen  Cove,  Ising  Island.  T.  A.  8» 

Riitauoa,  Nr*  Y«r*. 

I rend  a recipe  for  Pus*  Hunter  * Cooking  Club. 
It  1*  for  Florentines.  Make  u riclt  pic  crust,  using 
butter  instead  of  lard:  mix  with  cold  sweet  milk, 
roil  it  thin,  spread  it  with  butter,  fold  it,  then  roll  it 
again  Into  a sheet  oue-cighth  of  an  inch  thick  ; now 
spread  it  witti  jam.  and  place  tt  In  the  oven.  When 
It  i»  baked,  front  it ; strew  it  plentifully  with  minced 
I almond*  or  nut*  of  any  kind  ; sift  sugar  over  it,  and 
i place  It  in  the  oven  a few  momenta  to  brown. 

WiNtruKn  B. 


ITm-AsuraiA,  IT«'iilh»u. 

I fried  Nellie  n.’*  recipe  for  candy,  only  I used 
maple  sugar  instead  of  niohsees,  nnd  1 liked  It  very 


much.  Here  I*  another  recipe  for  candy  Puss  Hen. 
f«r  may  like  to  try : Six  dolls’  caps  of  sugar; 
vinegar;  one  of  water;  one  u*a-*poouful  of  i«jtt« 
nut  in  last,  with  a little  pinch  of  aaJcratn*  diarel*,^ 
In  hot  water.  Boll,  without  stirring,  hall  ou  btwr, 
or  until  it  crisps  in  cold  water;  flavor  to  t*ate,  ami 
pull  It  while  with  the  lip*  of  your  lingers. 

Santa  McR 

Au rrt'»  P«*rOmr*.  Vdm>u. 

I have  never  written  to  tlie  1 *0*1 -office  Box  before 
and  I thought  now  1 would  rend  Pus*  Hunter  rouu- 
recipes  for  ner  cooking  club.  I have  tried  here,  sr  j 
1 liked  it  very  mucin  One  of  mine  is  lor  nice  nio- 
liwtso*  candy:  One  quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  *sd 
tine  pint  of  molasre*.  Boil  quickly,  and  drop  a !ii- 
lie  in  water  occasionally  until  it  crisps.  A small 
piece  of  butter  I*  an  Improvement.  When  din*, 
cool  it  in  bottomed  tin*.  Here  is  a recipe  for  Ewr- 
ton  taffy : One  pound  of  brown  sugar ; three  ounce* 
of  butter;  a little  lemon  flavoring.  Boil  about  twuii- 
ty  minute*,  until  it  crbpa,  stirring  constantly. 

Lociaa  W. 

Cloth  D.  B. — Write  again,  ami  toll  u»  ho* 
you  amuse  yourself  while  you  arc  sick,  and  ur 
will  try  to  print  it.  Your  last  letter  was  *o 
much  a business  couimimication  that  we  could 
not  put  it  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

JaOUIIMRlI,  FloBIBA. 

I saw  a letter  from  Indian  River,  so  I thought  I 
would  writ*  too.  1 have  a little  sister,  five  yeare 
old,  who  toes  to  a Kindergarten  school  1 lt*re  i 
little  turtle,  and  I would  like  to  know  bow  tu  t.-.vj 
il.  I am  ahnnet  nine  years  old.  ltxi.r-u  D.  P. 

Turtle*  like  a diet  of  flies,  and  small  insect*, 
and  fruit.  You  will  And  direction*  for  the  can- 
of  different  kinds  of  turtles  in  the  Post-oikv 
Box  of  Yoi'jui  Pkopuc  No.  ft  nnd  No.  18.  The 
“ I/etter  from  a Land  Turtle,”  in  Yorso  Psortr 
No.  27,  w ill  also  give  you  information. 

I thank  Zambia  in  rrgnrd  to  the  whip-poor-will*, 
hut  site  iloc#  not  aw  wliett  wa*  the  eariiret  she  heard 
tlnfn  llii*  year.  Tiic  first  one  I heard  was  on  tlie 
mnniitig  of  Mnrrii  30,  which  I*  the  earliest  I cm 
beard  one  in  this  locality.  Zenobla  livea  lortiirr 
north  titan  I do,  and  probably  whip-poor-wil  *,  an1 
not  *o  early  in  her  vicinity.  1 want  to  learn  ail  I rin 
of  this  mysterious  tiini,  and  would  be  Ihitnkful  lor 
anv  information  concerning  it*  habit*.  If  ZenoMi 
will  rend  me  her  address,  I would  like  In  exchange 
ltn-Ksed  Missouri  flowers  for  Illinois  flowers  with 
her.  I have  pressed  flowers  from  California  acd 
Tenncrecc,  and  I have  been  studying  botany  this 
spring.  Wrovom  M.  Ksnnv, 

Pincville  P.  ().,  McDonald  County,  Missouri. 

The  whip-poor-will  U a native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  is  found  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  winter  it  trarel*  southward,  and  spend* 
the  cold  season  iu  the  forests  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  i*  a brownish-gray  bird,  and  lias  a large 
mouth,  armed  w ith  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  with  which  it  retains  the  moth*  and  other 
soft-bodied  insects  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  i* 
a very  shy  bird,  and  hide*  itself  all  day,  coming 
out  at  evening  and  early  morning  to  skim  aloo» 
writh  noiseless  flight  near  the  ground,  seeking 
it*  food.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  night-swal- 
low. It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  two  green- 
ish eggs,  spotted  with  blue  and  brown,  in  some 
snug  corner,  among  fallen  leaves,  on  the  ground. 

Eu  ClTT,  K'MU 

My  paper  comre  on  Saturday,  and  I read  all  (t* 
letters  iu  the  Post-office  Box  first.  I have  a pet  It 
Is  a very  funny  one.  Ill**  horny  toad.  I found  it 
near  Pocket  Creek.  1 would  like  to  know  what  to 
feed  it  with.  Papa  found  a little  bug  this  momi'ifi 
on  tlie  aweet-jwitato  vine*.  It  change*  It*  color  mv? 
often.  Sometime*  It  I*  gold,  Moinctintre  green, •oar- 
titnc*  red.  fan  any  one  tell  me  tho  name  ot  it  ? 

Mabv  W.  (11  years  old). 

Your  bug  U probably  one  of  the  amall  iri- 
descent beetles,  of  which  there  arc  many  vari- 
eties. As  they  move  about  iu  the  light,  the 
color  appears  to  change,  like  the  color  of  the 
head  and  throat  of  a South  American  humming 
bird.  If  the  appetite  of  your  horny  toad  ht  like 
that  of  a common  toad,  it  will  prefer  an  insect 
diet.  But  it  will  live  weeks  without  eating  any- 
thing, and  unless  you  allow  it  to  hunt  for  itscU, 
it  will  probably  die  of  starvation  some  day. 

Gkorgk  H.  M. — A neat  black  walnut  box. 
nbout  five  inches  deep,  will  make  a good  case 
for  butterflies.  Glue  piece-s  of  cork  in  the  bot- 
tom, on  which  to  mount  your  specimens,  and 
have  a tightly  fitting  glass  cover.  You  must 
scatter  bit*  of  camphor  in  your  case,  to  keep 
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away  motltf,  as  they  destroy  dried  insects,  and 
when  your  case  is  full,  paste  thin  paper  out  the 
cracks  to  make  it  as  air-tight  as  [tossiblc. 

L.  B.  1’oct. — See  Post-office  Bo*  No.  18. 

**  Apuirui.” — The  I\urion  Play,  which  is  cel- 
ebrated once  in  ten  years  in  the  peasant  village 
of  Oberamtnergati,  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  i*  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Miracle  Plays  ami  Myste- 
ries which  were  so  popular  among  the  com- 
mon people  throughout  Europe  daring  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Pamon 
Hay  represents  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  ami  sometimes  includes,  as  it  does 
this  year,  taUeanr  ritatUt  of  incidents  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Usually  about  five  hundred 
performers  appear  on  the  stage,  although  the 
.-peaking  roles  number  only  a little  over  two 
hundred.  All  the  characters  are  represented 
by  the  peasants  of  the  village,  the  principal 
ones  being  selected  fully  two  years  previous  to 
the  performance,  that  they  may  become  jier- 
fectlv  drilled  in  the  parts  allotted  to  them,  aud 
allow  their  hair  or  beards  to  grow  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  best  existing  pictures  of 
the  various  characters  they  arc  to  represent. 
Tire  theatre  is  an  immense  wooden  structure 
erected  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  containing 
nine  or  ten  thousand  sj»octatorH ; for,  so  wide- 
spread is  the  fame  of  this  peasant  festival  that 
crowds  flock  to  see  it  front  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  travellers  from  England  and  the 
United  Slates  make  efforts  to  tie  present  at 
this  strange  performance.  You  will  find  a full 
account  of  the  Pamion  Play  in  IIahckh's  Mag- 
1/l.vk  for  January,  1871. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Ra  L 

MAM  (MU. 

I is  errand.  A poisonous  reptile.  A flower.  A vege- 
table. lu  errand.  A.  IL  £ „ 

No.  %. 
a m i a m a. 

Mr  first  is  in  May,  but  not  In  June. 

My  second  is  in  lead,  but  not  iu  copper. 

Mr  third  is  in  day,  but  not  in  gloom. 

My  fourth  lain  ink.  Ion  not  in  water. 

Mr  fifth  Is  iu  season,  but  not  in  year. 

My  sixth  Is  In  house,  but  not  in  tent. 

Mr  seventh  l*  In  hound,  hot  not  iu  dear. 

My  whole  was  au  honored  President. 

M.  B.  AMU  M.  II. 

No.  a. 

wood  sue abk. 

First,  a minute  quantity.  Second,  a kind  of  tune. 
Third,  wrath.  Fourth,  thoughts.  Filtli,  au  ancient 
language.  Wili.il 

No.  4. 

AMAUKAMO. 

[From  each  sentence  make  one  word.] 

1.  Ben  ha*  a foil.  U.  I harm  no  cat.  a.  1 lent  a , 
dime.  A.  The  nice  rain.  6.  Harry,  go  post.  6.  Shun 
fat  flies. 


No.  ft. 

norm.*  AoBoano. 

A boy's  name.  A city  in  J«i>an.  A vegetable.  To' 
ascend.  One  of  the  United  States.  A household  or- 
Ikie.  A river  west  ot  the  Kcicky  Mountains.  An- 
swer-Two Territories  of  the  United  Htutre. 

M.  K.  N. 

No.  «. 

a M I U M A. 

My  first  I*  In  brown,  tint  not  In  green. 

Mv  second  In  candy  is  always  seen. 

Mv  third  Is  In  lamb,  but  not  In  kid. 

My  fourth  Is  In  kettle,  but  not  In  lid. 

My  Ilf  Hi  Is  In  lean,  but  not  in  fat. 

My  sixth  Is  in  rabbit,  hut  not  in  cat. 

My  seventh  is  iu  modest,  but  not  In  meek. 

Mv  eighth  is  in  cone,  hut  not  hi  [teak. 

My  ninth  is  in  cold,  but  uot  In  freeze. 

My  tenth  is  in  tnmlpa,  bnt  not  In  peas. 

My  eleventh  is  in  watch,  bat  not  in  look. 

My  whole  la  the  author  of  many  a book. 

Ciiw.lv  B.  H. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Philip  I).  Rice, 
Mar  8.,  Matte  Greene,  J.  S.,  Howard  Starrett,  Carrie 
8ml Ul,  Walter  II.,  Jennie  Hail,  Alice  G.  M.,  Fannie 
W.  O.,  Irene  V.  Over,  Willie  C.  Pat t Ison,  Dorsey  E. 
Coate.  Charlie  Iankew,  Willie  H.  Joyce. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  from  Rl*. 
iwcca  Hedges,  Percy  T.  Jameson,  M.  S.  Brigham,  . 


| Harry  Starr  K.,  Willie  Gray  Lee,  Julia  Smith,  Anne 
M.  Franklin,  Joelr  and  Austin.  Louie  P.  Lord,  J.  If. 
Illake.  W.  11.  W.,  L.  B.  and  IL  II.  Post,  S.  V.  It..  Mar- 
ion K-  Norcross,  George  S.  Schilling,  Cora  Fowl, 
; Anna  L Kuhn,  Leon  M.  Kobe*,  Mamie  E.  F.,  Eddie 
S.  liequt'inbourg,  Eddie  A.  Leal,  “ Blue  Light.” 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  3L 
No.  1.  Bolivar. 

No.  8.  CORDOVA 

PARIS 


I 1>  A 
GHENT 
GRANADA 
No.  8.  M 

NED 
MERRY 
D K Y 
Y 

No.  4.  HIDE 

I D K A 
DEAR 
EARL 
No.  ft.  Raleigh. 

No.  C.  D um  B 

K lih  U 
F atbe  It 
O t toma  N 
K uripide  S 
Defoe,  Burns. 


Charade  on  page  *40— Courtship. 


ADVEBTiaEMKNTS. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IlABraaV  You  so  People  will  l>e  Issncd  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
jia liable  in  adranee,  pontage  free : 

StsitJLK  Conn $t»  IM 

One  SrasciurTlON,  owe  year. ...  1 BO 
Five  SruscKimo.Ns,  out  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  l>egin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  U will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  In-  made  by  PuST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose.  I 
ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
ILki'kr's  Yorsu  P«ori.«  will  render  It  a flrat-rlniw 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap-  I 
proved  advertisements  will  Iw  inserted  on  two  in- 
side page*  at  75  rents  jkt  line. 

Address 

II A It  PICK  A RROTIIKH*, 

Franklin  Xquarc,  N.  V.  j 

PISHING  OUTFITS. 

OATAIjOGUB  FREE. 

K.  SIMPSON.  132  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Tit  (Mi's  Stole  U Nats. 


The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of  . 
Families  anil  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth-  | 
ere  and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in  ! 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Throe  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  HI. 
Air,  Water,  Heat.  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton' Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4 to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12;  or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  4ft  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
HI.,  48  cents.  _____ 

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  ot  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  Altrulion  of  the  child,  and  at  the  MUM 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  information.  While  the  work  is  well 
suited  as  a class-book  for  achoola.  Its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  It  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

I The  Three  Part*  of  this  hook  can  lie  had  lu  non- 
urate  volumes  by  thoae  w ho  desire  it.  Thin  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  Is  to  he  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  schools. 

I’u  1.1 1 shed  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  »w  York. 

ir  Sent  by  m til,  yxuiraos  prepaid,  (n  any  part  of 
the  United  StaUe,  M receipt  of  the  price. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Bools  for  tie  School  and  Family. 


AltlTHiQKTIC. 

FRENCH’S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
First  Lessons  lu  Numbers,  in  their  Natural  Order: 
Flret,  Visible  Objects ; Second,  Concrete  S umber*; 
Third,  Abstract  Sumber*.  By  Joun  U.  Pairaou, 
LLD.  Illustrated,  lfitno,  Half  leather,  2ft  rent*. 

FRENCH’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR 
THE  SLATE.  Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the 
Slate,  iu  which  Method*  and  Rules  arc  based  upon 
Principle*  established  hy  Iudtietioii.  By  Joiin  H. 
Fnxj.ru,  LLD.  Ill’d.  lfimo.  Half  Leather,  37  cts. 

FRENCH’S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Meutul 
Arithmetic,  In  which  Conihlualloua  of  Nnmber*, 
Solutions  c»r  Problems,  and  Principle*  of  Arith- 
metical Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of 
Mental  Development.  By Jon*  11.  Fsmaa,  LLD. 
Illustrated.  lento,  llnlf  Leather,  "M  cents. 

MTIKAL  MTE.N'CK. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Les- 
sons in  Natural  History  and  Language  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Sellouts.  lfitno,  Cloth,  85  cents. 

THE  CHILD’S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  The  Child  s 
Book  of  Nature,  for  the  1W  of  Pamities  and 
Schools;  intended  to  aid  Mothers  aud  Teachers 
lu  Training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nat- 
ure. In  Three  Paris.  Part  I.  Plants.  Part  11. 
Animals.  Part  1IL  Air,  Water,  Heat.  Light,  Ac. 
By  Wortihj»otd5  I iodic  kb,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The 
Three  Parts  complete  In  One  Volume,  Small  4b), 
Half  Lest  her,  fl  18;  or, separately,  in  Cloth,  Part  I., 
46  cent* : Part  II.,  ■**♦  ceuts  j Part  III.,  4*  tents. 

HOOKER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY'.  A 
First  Book  iu  Chemistry.  By  Wobtiiinotoh  ! loots - 
ra,  M.D.  Ill’d.  Revised.  Square 4U), Cloth, *8 els. 

FARADAY'S  CHEMISTRY  OP  A CANDLE.  Chant- 
istry  of  n Candle.  A Conrse  or  Nix  Lecture*  on  the 
Chemical  History  of  a Candle,  to  w hich  is  added 
a Lecture  on  Platinum.  By  M,  K*tt*n*v.  Edited 
by  W.  Crooks*.  Illtistnited.  lfimo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 

FARADAY'S  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  Physical 
Forces.  A Conrse  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Various 
Forces  of  Matter,  and  their  Relations  to  Each 
Other.  By  M.  F*R*n*v.  Edited  by  W.  Ckoukiw. 
Illustrated,  lfimo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

FRENCH  PR1NCIPIA.  PART  I.  A Find  French 
Course : containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exer- 
c!»«-Ho»k,  with  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  or  Dr. 
Smith's  Principia  lAtina.  Ijfino,  Cloth,  50  cents. 

FRENCH  PR1NCIPIA,  PART  II.  A Find  French 
Reading- Book.  Containing  Fables,  Anecdotes, 
Intentions,  Discoveries,  Natural  History,  and 
French  History.  With  Grammatical  Questions, 
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A LATIN  WORD  SQUARE. 

BY  H. 

My  first  was  highly  prized  of  old; 

They  thought  the  future  it  foretold, 

Aud  nothing  did  without  it; 

Rut  now  wo  listen  with  a smile 
When  once  'tin  mentioned  in  a while, 

And  hardly  think  nbout  it. 

My  second  has  no  proper  hue, 

Though  white,  red,  yellow,  black,  and  bine, 
Tis  called  by  one  or  t’other. 

Wo  pass  it  over  night  and  day, 

And  yet  wheu  man  becomes  its  prey 
They  swallow  each  the  other. 

My  second  backward  spells  ray  third, 

And  shown  what  magic’s  in  a word. 

It  makes  a part  of  being. 

’Tis  singular,  and  yet  ’tin  trne, 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  to  you 

It  shows  how  time  is  fleeing. 

Now  take  ray  first,  reverse  its  spell. 

Twill  inaku  my  fourth ; and  he,  note  well, 
Conld  solve  the  problems  mighty — 

To  squarn  the  circle,  change  to  gold, 
Perpetual  motion  to  unfold, 

And  make  elixir  vitas. 


THE  MISSING-LINK 
PUZZLE. 

PUT  on  your  thinking 
cap,  and  see  if  you  can 
! not  find  out  the  true  in- 
j wardness  of  these  sausages. 


THE  GAME  OF  GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


AS  ARRANGED  BY  O.  B. 

BARTLETT. 

THIS  play,  although  in- 
structive, can  not  fail 
to  be  amusing,  us  the  best  scholars  can  hardly  help  making 
blunders  in  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  the  game.  Two  leader 
are  chosen,  who  each  select  in  turn,  until  all  the  players  are 
taken,  and  are  formed  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  a chair  for 
each  being  placed  behind  him.  The  leader  on  one  side  calls  out 
some  letter,  and  says 44  Sea,"  or  mentions  some  other  body  of  wa- 
ter. The  leader  on  the  other  side  immediately  names  one  begin- 
ning with  the  letter,  and  each  one  on  his  side  gives  another  in 
rapid  succession.  If  there  is  a pause,  the  leader  of  side  No.  1 counts 
ten  rapidly,  and  calls  “Next”;  the  player  who  stands  next  an- 
swers, and  the  one  who  missed  takes  his  scat.  If  a mistake  is 
made  by  giving  a wrong  name  to  the  piece  of  water  called  for, 
as  by  calling  a river  by  the  name  of  a sea  or  isthmus,  or  by  giving 
the  wrong  letter  as  its  first  one,  aud  it  is  not  corrected  by  some 
member  of  the  same  side  before 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  side 
calls  out  “ Miss,”  then  all  of  side 
No.  2 must  take  their  seats, 
which  counts  t wo  for  side  No.l. 

The  leader  of  side  No.  2 re- 
quests all  his  side  to  again  stand 
in  line,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  missed,  and  calls  out 
some  piece  of  land,  as  mountain. 
State,  county,  etc.,  and  a letter, 
which  the  opposite  side  answer 
in  the  same  way;  and  if  every 
one  succeeds  in  answering  to 
the  call,  and  each  one  gives  a 
correct  reply  without  mistake, 
they  score  three  for  their  own 
side.  The  game  is  won  by  tbe 
side  that  first  scores  ten ; and  as 
all  who  have  missed  must  keep 
their  seats  until  the  end  of  the 
play,  they  have  abundant  op- 
portunity for  laughing  at  tic 
mistakes  which  are  made  by 
their  friends.  If  it  should  hap- 
pen that  the  leader  of  one  side 
has  no  one  to  call  upon  to  stand 
iu  line,  he  is  obliged  to  answer 
alone ; and  if  he  also  fails,  tbe 
victory  belongs  to  the  other, 
oven  if  they  have  not  scored  ten. 

Another  game  of  geography 
is  played  by  each  ponton  taking 
pencil  and  paper,  and  iu  a given 
time — say,  five  minutes — writ- 
ing ns  many  geographical  names, 
beginning  with  a certain  letter, 
as  he  eau  remember.  Wheu 
“Time”  is  called, a player  reads 
his  list,  and  any  name  that  be 
has,  and  the  others  have  not, 
counts  as  many  for  him  as  there 
are  players  besides  himself. 
Each  then  reads  his  list  iu  turn, 
and  the  one  who  scores  the  great- 
est number,  when  all  have  read, 
wins  the  game.  If  during  tbe 
reading  any  name  is  challenged, 
and  the  writer  is  unable  to  de- 
scribe it,  if  it  be  a river,  sea. 
bay,  etc.,  or  locate  it  if  it  is  a 
city,  town,  or  cape,  every  other 
player  counts  one. 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN*. 


Chapter  V. 


IT  was  a terrific  storm.  The 
wind  swept  down  the  river, 
raising-  a ridge  of  white  water 
in  its  path.  The  rain  came  down 
harder,  so  the  boys  thought, 
than  they  had  ever  seen  it  come 
down  before,  and  the  glare  of  the 
lightning  and  the  crash  of  the 
thunder  were  frightful. 

“What  luck  it  is  that  we  got 
the  tent  pitched  in  time!'’  ex- 
claimed Joe.  “We're  as  dry 
and  comfortable  here  as  if  we 
were  in  a house.’’ 

* ‘ Pick  your  blankets  up  quick, 
boys,”  cried  Hurry.  “ Here's 
the  water  coming  in  under  the 
tent.” 

Jo©  had  boasted  a little  too 
soon.  The  water  running  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  was  making 
its  way  in  large  quantities  into 
the  tent.  To  save  their  clothes 
and  blankets  the  boys  had  to 
stand  up  and  hold  them  in  their 
arms,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  occupation,  especially 
as  the  cold  rain-water  was  bath- 
ing their  feet. 

“ It  can't  last  long.”  remarked 
Tom.  “ We're  all  right  if  the 
lightning  doesn't  strike  us.” 

“ Where's  the  powder  ?”  asked 
Harry. 

“Oh,  it's  in  the  flask,'* replied 
Joe,  “and  I've  got  the  flask  in 
my  pocket.’’ 

“So,  if  the  lightning  strikes 
the  tent,  well  all  be  blown  up!” 
exclaimed  Harry.  “ This  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  pleasant.”  A soup  explosion. 

The  boys  were  not  yet  at  the 

end  of  their  troubles.  The  rain  iiad  loosened  the  earth.  I the  powder,  the  tent  suddenly  blew  down,  upsetting  the 
and  the  tent-pins,  of  which  only  four  had  been  used,  could  boys  ns  it  fell,  and  burying  them  under  the  wet  canvas, 
no  longer  hold  the  tent.  So,  while  they  were  talking  about  ! “ Lie  still,  fellows,*'  said  Tom,  as  the  other  boys  tried  to 
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M'riggle  out  from  under  the  tent.  “ We’ve  pot  to  pet  wet 
now,  anyway;  but  perhaps,  if  we  stay  as  we  are,  we  can 
manage  to  keep  the  blankets  dry.” 

The  wet  tent  felt  miserably  cold  as  it  clung  to  their  heads 
and  shoulders,  but  the  boys  kept  under  it,  and  held  their 
blankets  and  spare  shirts  wrapped  tightly  in  their  arms. 
Luckily  the  storm  was  nearly  at  an  end  when  the  tent 
blew  down,  and  a few  moments  later  the  rain  ceased,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Whitewing  t in  a very  damp  condition, 
crept  out  and  conpratulated  themselves  that  they  had  es- 
caped with  no  worse  injury  than  a wet  skin. 

‘•Where  are  the  rubber  blankets  f1  asked  Harry. 

“Rolled  up  with  the  other  blankets,”  answered  every- 
body. 

“ It  won’t  do  to  tell  when  we  pet  home,**  remarked  Har- 
ry, “that  instead  of  usinp  the  water-proof  blankets  to 
keep  ourselves  dry,  we  used  ourselves  to  keep  the  water- 
proofs dry.  It’s  the  most  stupid  thinp  we’ve  done  yet; 
ami  I’m  as  bad  as  anybody  else.” 

“ It  was  a pood  deal  worse  to  pitch  a tent  without  dig- 
ging a trench  around  it,”  said  Tom.  “ If  I’d  dug  a trench 
two  inches  deep  just  back  of  that  tent,  not  a drop  of  water 
would  have  run  into  it.” 

“And  I don’t  think  much  of  the  plan  of  using  only 
four  pins  to  hold  a tent  down  when  a hurricane  is  coming  j 
on,”  said  Joe. 

“ And  I think  the  least  said  by  a fellow  who  carries 
two  pounds  of  powder  in  his  pocket  in  a thunder-storm,  ' 
the  better," added  Jim. 

It  took  some  time  to  hail  the  water  out  of  the  boat,  for 
the  rain  and  the  spray  from  the  river  had  half  tilled  it.  | 
But  the  shower  had  cooled  the  air,  and  the  boys  were  glad  i 
to  be  at  work  again  after  their  confinement  in  the  tent. 
They  were  soon  ready  to  start;  and  rowing  easily  and 
steadily,  they  passed  through  the  Highlands,  and  reached 
a nice  camping  spot,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  below 
Poughkeepsie,  before  half  past  five. 

This  time  they  selected  a place  to  pitch  the  tent  with 
great  care.  It  was  easy  to  find  the  high-water  mark  on 
the  shore,  and  the  tent  was  pitched  a little  above  it,  so  as 
to  be  safe  from  a disaster  like  that  of  the  previous  night. 
Harry  wanted  it  pitched  on  the  top  of  a high  bank;  but 
the  others  insisted  that,  as  long  as  they  were  safe  from 
the  tide,  there  was  no  need  of  putting  the  tent  a long  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  and  that  they  had  selected  the  only 
spot  where  they  could  have  a bed  of  sand  to  sleep  on. 

This  important  business  being  settled,  supper  was  the 
next  subject  of  attention. 

“We  haven’t  been  as  regular  about  our  meals  as  we 
ought  to  be,”  said  Harry,  “but  it  hasn't  been  our  fault. 
We’ll  have  a good  supper  to-night,  at  any  rate.  How 
would  you  like  some  hot  turtle  soup  ?” 

“Just  the  thing.”  said  Joe.  “The  bread  is  beginning 
to  get  a little  dry ; but  we  can  soak  it  in  the  soup.” 

“About  going  for  milk,”  continued  Harry ; “ we  ought 
to  arrange  that  and  the  other  regular  duties.  Suppose 
after  this  we  take  turns.  One  fellow  can  pitch  the  tent, 
another  can  go  for  milk,  another  can  get  the  fire- wood, 
and  the  other  can  cook.  We  can  arrange  it  accord- 
ing to  alphabetical  order.  For  instance,  Tom  Schuyler 
pitches  the  tent  to-night,  Jim  Sharpe  goes  for  milk,  Joe  . 
gefts  the  fire-wood,  and  I cook.  The  next  time  we  camp,  ! 
Jim  will  pitch  the  tent,  Joe  will  get  the  milk,  I will  get  , 
the  wood,  and  Tom  will  cook.  Is  that  fair  ?” 

The  boys  said  it  was,  and  they  agreed  to  adopt  Harry’s  ' 
proposal.  Jim  went  off  with  the  milk  (mil,  and  when  the 
tire  was  ready,  Harry  took  a can  of  soup  and  put  it  on  the 
coals  to  be  heated. 

Jim  found  a holise  quite  near  at  bund,  where  he  bought 
two  quarts  of  milk  and  a loaf  of  bread,  and  was  back  again 
at  the  camp  before  the  soup  was  ready.  He  found  the 
boys  lying  near  the  fire,  waiting  for  tlie  soup  to  heat  and 
the  coffee  to  boil. 


“That  soup  takes  a long  time  to  heat  through,”  said 
' Tom.  “There  isn’t  a hit  of  steam  coming  out  of  it 

! ” 

“ How  can  any  steam  come  out  of  it  when  it’s  soldered 
up  tight  }”  replied  Harry. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you've  put  the  can  on 
the  lire  without  punching  a hole  in  the  top  ?” 

“Of  course  I have.  What  on  earth  should  I punch  a 
hole  in  it  for  ?” 

“Because — ’’  cried  Tom,  hastily  springing  up. 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  a report  like  that  of  a small 
cannon : a cloud  of  ashes  rose  over  the  fire,  and  a shower 
of  soup  fell  just  where  Tom  had  been  lying. 

“ That’s  the  reason  why,”  resumed  Tom.  “ The  steam 
| has  bunt  the  can,  and  the  soup  has  gone  up.” 

“We’ve  got  another  can,  "said  Harry,  “and  we’ll  punch 
a hole  in  that  one.  What  an  idiot  I was  not  to  think  of 
its  bursting!  It's  a good  thing  that  it  didn't  hurt  us.  1 
should  hate  to  have  the  newspapers  say  that  we  had  been 
blown  up  and  awfully  mangled  by  soup.” 

The  other  can  of  soup  was  safely  heated,  and  the  boys 
made  a comfortable  supper.  They  drove  a stake  in  the 
sand,  and  fastened  the  boat's  painter  securely  to  it,  and 
then  “ turned  in.” 

“ No  tide  to  rouse  us  up  to-night,  boys,"  said  Harry,  as 
he  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket.  “I  shu'n’t  wake  up  till 
daylight.” 

‘ ‘ We’d  better  take  an  early  start,  ” remarked  Tom.  “We 
haven’t  got  on  very  far,  because  we  started  so  late  this 
morning.  If  we  get  off  by  six  every  morning,  we  can 
lie  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  start  again  about 
three  o’clock.  It’s  no  fun  rowing  with  the  sun  right 
overhead.” 

“ Well,  it  isn't  more  than  eight  o’clock  now ; and  if  we 
take  eight  hours’  sleep,  we  can  turn  out  at  four  o’clock.” 
said  Harry.  “But  who  is  going  to  wake  us  up  i Joe  and 
Jim  are  sound  asleep  already,  and  I'm  awful  sleepy  my- 
self. I don’t  believe  one  of  us  will  wake  up  before  seven 
o'clock  anyway.” 

Tom  made  no  answer,  for  he  had  dropped  asleep  while 
Harry  was  talking.  The  latter  thought  he  must  be  pre- 
tending to  sleep,  and  was  just  resolving  to  tell  Tom  that 
it  wasn't  very  polite  to  refuse  to  answer  a civil  question, 
when  he  found  himself  muttering  something  about  a game 
of  base-ball,  and  awoke,  with  a start,  to  discover  that  he 
I could  not  possibly  keep  awake  another  moment. 

The  hoys  slept  on.  The  moon  came  out,  and  shone  in 
at  the  open  tent  Hap,  and  the  tide  rose  to  high-water  mark, 
but  not  quite  high  enough  to  reach  the  tent.  By-and-by 
the  wheezing  of  a tow-boat  broke  the  stillness,  and  occa- 
sionally a hoarse  steam-whistle  echoed  among  the  hills: 
but  the  boys  slept  so  soundly  that  they  would  not  have 
heard  a locomotive  had  it  whistled  its  worst  within  a rod 
of  the  tent. 

The  river  had  been  like  a mill-pond  since  the  thunder- 
storm, but  about  midnight  a heavy  swell  rolled  in  toward 
the  shore.  It  came  on.  growing  larger  and  larger,  and 
rushing  up  the  little  beach  with  a lierce  roar,  dashed  into 
the  tent  and  overwhelmed  the  sleeping  hoys  without  tlie 
slightest  warning. 

[to  bf.  continued.] 

THE  OLD,  OLD  TOAD. 

BY  MRS.  E.  W.  LATIMER. 

“’Ji  rAMMA.”  said  one  of  my  hoys  to  me  (they  are 

ill  “grown-up  boys,”  hut  they  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  weekly  arrival  of  the  You  no  People),  “why  don't 
you  write  a communication  to  the  editor,  and  tell  him  how 
(uipa  once  saw  a live  toad  in  a slab  of  rock  that  had  just 
been  blasted  ?” 

“Perhaps  the  editor  would  not  believe  me,"  I replied. 
“ It  seems  a doubtful  point  among  geologists  and  natural 
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ists.  and  he  says  the  fact  has  never  been  certified  to  by 
■ any  scientific  man.” 

•‘Well,  wasn’t  papa  a man  of  science?” 

“No;  he  was  a young  civil  eugineer,  with  only  science 
enough  to  be  employed  on  the  first  surveys  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad.  But  he  is  one 
of  the  most  accurate  observers  I have  ever  seen,  and  so 
careful  in  his  statements  that,  as  you  know,  he  relates  even 
a common  fact  as  cautiously  as  if  he  were  giving  evidence 
in  a court  of  justice.” 

“ Well,  I should  like  to  hear  it  over  again.  Tell  me  the 
story.” 

“Your  father  was,  as  I said,  a young  engineer  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  the  line  of  road  west  from  Sir 
John's  Run,  near  Berkeley  Springs,  in  West  Virginia. 
His  men  were  engaged  in  blasting  a mass  of  very  hard 
ruck— gneiss,  he  called  it — which  ran  across  the  line. 
Coming  up  to  where  they  were  at  work,  immediately  aft- 
er a fresh  blast,  he  found  the  block  that  had  just  been  de- 
tached lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  a mass  of  stone  about 
as  large  as  the  chair  you  are  sitting  on;  the  surface  where 
it  had  just  been  severed  from  the  parent  rock  was  perfect- 
ly smooth,  except  that  about  the  middle  of  it  appeared  a 
reddish  blister,  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg.  This  at- 
tracted your  father’s  notice.  He  was  curious  to  see  what 
it  could  mean,  and  taking  up  a hammer  that  was  lying 
near,  lie  tapped  upon  it  gently.  It  cracked  like  an  egg- 
shell, and  out  came  a toad,  which  moved  rather  feebly, 
was  very  weak,  extraordinarily  thin,  and  covered  with  a 
sort  of  red  rust.  He  did  not,  however,  live  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  Whether  the  blow  with  the  hammer  had 
hurt  him,  or  whether  the  fresh  air  was  too  much  for  him, 
nobody  ever  knew.  He  died,  and  there  being  no  profes- 
sional naturalist  on  the  spot,  his  body  was  not  preserved. 
The  men  of  the  gang  gathered  around  his  death-bed,  and 
the  contractor  had  some  marvellous  stories  to  tell  of  things 
of  the  kind  he  hail  met  with  in  his  experience. 

“The  spot  where  the  toad  lay  in  the  slab  of  rook  was 
probably,  your  father  thought,  about  five  feet  from  the 
surface,  but  he  could  not  say  with  certainty.  He  was 
sure  there  was  no  fissure  or  opening  in  it  communicating 
with  the  outer  air.” 

“ I should  think,  mamma,  you  would  be  glad  the  read- 
ers of  Young  People  seem  to  be  taking  an  interest  in 
your  friends  the  toads.” 

“So  I am.  I liked  and  protected  them,  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  eyes,  long  before  I found  out  how  useful 
they  are  in  a garden.  You  recollect  I used  to  tell  you  of 
a lady  who  had  a splendid  bed  of  mignonette  one  year, 
and  the  next  had  no  mignonette  at  all,  because  her  cruel 
gardener  had  killed  off  all  the  toads? 

“A  toad's  eyes  are  the  only  things* in  nature  which 
could  not  be  represented  without  using  gold.  I fancy 
that  the  toad's  eyes  are  the  origin  of  the  superstition 
about  the  4 precious  jewel  in  his  head.1  As  to  their  be- 
ing poisonous,  as  the  French  peasants  say,  or  making 
warts,  ns  the  old  mammies  tell  us.  that  is  pure  nonsense. 
I have  lmudled  hundreds  of  them.  Their  tongues  an1  as 
curious  as  their  eyes  are  beautiful.  The  root  of  the  tongue 
is  just  behind  the  under  lip,  and  it  folds  backward. 

“ When  Mr.  Toad  sees  a fly,  he  darts  his  long  and  active 
tongue  out  so  quickly  that  it  is  hard  to  see  him  do  it,  and 
jerks  the  fly  alive  down  his  wide  gullet. 

“Do  you  remember  watering  Darby  and  Joan,  who 
have  lived  twenty  years  under  our  porch,  when  you 
were  little  boys  ? You  thought  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
rain  so  much  that  you  would  give  them  a shower.  Poor 
Darby  and  his  wife  realized  the  proverb,  4 It  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  * A gentle,  steady  rain  was  agreeable  enough ; 
but  you  floated  them  out  of  house  and  home,  and  I do  not 
think  they  ever  resettled  in  the  same  spot. 

“There  is  a charming  story  about  a toad,  called  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte.” 


ELM  COTTAGE. 

BY  M.  M. 

Now  is  the  time  when  hither  and  yon 
Our  city-people  run 
Seeking  a home.  And  here,  close  by, 

Is  the  prettiest  under  the  shu. 

So  dainty  it  is,  so  cozy  and  fresh, 

Its  walls  in  a marvellous  way 
Are  covered  all  over  with  tapestry 
In  yellow  and  green  and  gray. 

The  ceiling  is  frescoed  in  light  and  shade, 

And  the  cottage  stands  so  high 
That  the  view  extends  to  the  mountains  dim, 

Whose  peaks  are  lost  in  the  sky. 

No  window  it  has,  bnt  an  open  door 
Invites  one  to  sweetest  rest; 

For  my  wee  house,  jierclicd  on  a swaying  elm, 

Is  only  an  oriole’s  nest. 

HOW  DO  THEY  GROW? 

THILE  the  children  were  waiting  for  the  Professor 
one  bright  summer  morning,  they  overheard  through 
the  open  window'  little  Jennie  asking  John  Grant,  the  gar- 
dener. “ Where  do  the  flowers  come  from  ?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  see  ?”  said  he;  “they  grow  up  out  of 
the  ground. ” 

“ How  do  they  grow  ?”  continued  the  little  questioner, 
whose  curiosity  was  clearly  on  the  increase. 

Before  John  could  collect  his  wits  sufficiently  to  frame 
an  answer,  the  Professor  made  his  appearance  with  a 
pretty  rose-bud  in  his  hand. 

“Will  you  not  tell  us,”  said  Gus,  “how  flowers  grow? 
There’s  John  out  there  digging  among  them  all  day,  but 
he  seems  to  know  nothing  about  them,  ufter  all.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  does,”  said  the  Professor;  “I  presume  he 
knows  more  about  them,  in  a practical  way,  than  either 
you  or  I.  He  can  take  care  of  them  through  the  winter, 
and  train  them,  and  get  them  early  into  bloom,  far  better 
than  I could,  I am  sure.  But  very  likely  I know  more  of 
what  the  books  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  can  more 
readily  find  words  to  express  what  is  called  the  theory  in 
the  case.  The  growth  of  plants  has  given  rise,  perhaps 
you  know,  to  the  science  of  botany.” 

“Please  don't  be  very  scientific,”  pleaded  Gus,  “but 
tell  us  in  a plain  way  how  they  grow.” 

“Well,  let  us  begin  with  the  seed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sun  warms  the  ground  in  which  the  seed  lies  buried. 
Then  the  seed  swells  and  hursts,  and  winds  downward  a 
little  root;  the  root  drinks  in  the  water  from  the  soil,  and 
so  gets  larger,  and  spreads  around ; and  by-and-by  it  sends 
up  a stem  above  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  sunlight 
falls  on  the  little  plant,  it  gets  stronger,  and  is  able  to  take 
food  as  well  as  drink  from  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  its  full 
shape  and  size  and  green  color.” 

“ Has  it  a mouth  to  eat  and  drink  with  ?”  asked  Gus,  in 
some  doubt. 

“Yes,  a great  many  mouths  scattered  all  over  the  root, 
or  on  very  little  branches  reaching  out  from  it.  While 
it  is  under-ground  in  the  dark,  it  is  thirsty,  and  cares 
only  to  drink  water;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  up,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  it  begins  to  get 
hungry,  and  takes  in  solid  food  with  the  water.  The 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  sharpen  its  appetite,  just  as  they  do 
in  our  case.” 

“The  little  spring  flowers  seem  to  come  up  so  sudden- 
ly,” said  Joe,  “as  if  they  did  all  their  growing  in  one 
night.  We  don’t  see  them  at  all  until  they  are  standing 
in  full  bloom.” 

“ It  hikes  them  some  days  to  develop  and  blossom,” 
said  the  Professor.  44  The  stem  rises  slowly  from  a little 
point,  getting  longer  and  longer,  until  it  reaches  its  full 
size.  Shrubs  and  trees  begin  in  the  same  way,  mounting 
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upward  until  they  reach  their  proper  height.  If  you  ex-  | 
amine  the  ground  closely,  you  will  find  plenty  of  little 
plants  just  peeping  out.  Most  of  them  are  grass,  and  i 
keep  on  about  the  same  as  they  begin ; but  some  change 
very  greatly,  and  take  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  directions. 
They  soon  put  out  their  leaves,  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two, 
along  the  stem,  short  spaces  apart.  J ust  above  the  leaves, 
in  the  larger  plants,  branches  start  out,  and  grow  much 
like  the  stem,  with  their  own  leaves.” 

“ How  do  the  flowers  come  ?”  asked  Gus. 

“Sometimes  they  grow  on  a little  stem  of  their  own. 
called  a scape,  that  springs  up  separately  from  the  root. 
But  usually  the  main  stem  or  one  of  the  branches  is 
changed  into  a flower-stem.  Now  suppose  we  cut  this 
rose-bud  in  two,  and  then  I can  show  you.” 

•‘Please,  Professor,”  said  May,  “don't  cut  the  poor 
rose-bud.  There  is  a book  down  stairs  with  one  in  it  cut 
in  two.” 

Gus  brings  the  book,  and  the  Professor  exclaims,  “ That 
is  what  I want  exactly.  Here  are  lines  pointing  to  the 
parts : and  now  I'll  explain  them.  You  see,  S is  the  sepals.  ” 

“ What  are  they  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“The  sepals  are  the  outer  covers  of  the  flower.  They 
lie  all  over  and  hide  it  when  it  is  in  the  bud,  but  are  fold- 
ed back  when  the  bud  opens.  There  are  five,  which  is  a 
very  common  number  for  flowers  to  have.  Some  have 
only  twoor  three,  others  noneat  all.  The  petals  are  mark- 
ed L.  They  are  the  gayly  colored  parts  that  lie  next  to  the 
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sepals,  and  inside  of  them.  Sometimes  the  petals  are  sepa 
rate  from  each  other,  and  sometimes  all  fastened  together. 
They  are  also  called  the  corolla,  which  means  a little 
crown,  and  are  the  showiest  portion  of  the  flower.  Wild 
flowers  are  apt  to  have  only  one  row  of  petals,  but  those 
cultivated  in  gardens  often 
have  a large  number.  The 
good  care  that  they  get  has 
the  effect  to  make  them  deck 
themselves  out  with  more  pet- 
als, which  are  the  parts  chiefly 
admired  for  their  brilliancy.” 

“Whut  are  these  little 
threads  near  the  middle  ?”  ask- 
ed Joe. 

“They  are  called  stamens. 

In  the  picture  they  are  mark- 
ed P.  Inside  of  them,  in  the 
very  centre,  is  what  are  call- 
ed the  pistils.  T.  Down  lx?-  nosc.nrn  ctt  virticallt. 
low  them  are  the  seeds,  in 

the  middlo  of  what  becomes  the  fruit,  as  you  have  no- 
ticed in  an  apple  or  ]K>ar,  which  is  somewhat  like  a rose 
when  ripe,  though  very  much  larger.  After  the  petals 
have  fallen  off  the  rose,  the  part  that  is  left  gets  ripe  with 
the  seeds  inside,  just  as  if  it  were  an  apple  or  a pear.” 

MISS  PAMELA  PLUMSTONE'S  PLVXO. 

BY  8YDNBY  DAYRB. 

T HAT  do  you  say  to  Ned's  taking  a ride  up  to  Miss 
Pamela’s  to  morrow  ?”  said  Mr.  Weatherbv  to  his 

wife. 

“ How  i All  by  himself  ? A ride  of  twenty  miles  ?” 
“On  horseback.  Yes.  Yes.  Does  that  answer  your 
three  questions  satisfactorily  ? Now  I'll  ask  one.  Why 
not  ?” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  there  is  no  objection,  only  he  has  never 
taken  such  a long  ride  alone.” 

“Why,  mother ! I,  a great  fellow  of  fourteen ! Of  course 
I can  go — that  is,  please  let  me.  What  for,  father  ?” 

“ I have  had  a little  dividend  of  fifty  dollars  paid  in  on 
Miss  Pamela's  morsel  of  horse-railway  stock,  and  I know 
she  always  wants  money  as  soon  as  it  comes.” 

“Probably  much  sooner,  poor  soul—”  said  Mrs.  Wea- 
therby. 

“ Unlike  most  other  people,  eh,  ma'am  ?”  interrupted 
Mr.  Weatherby. 

" — and  more  than  ever  now,  since  she  has  taken  those 
two  girls  of  her  good-f or- nothing  brother’s.  If  they  had 
been  boys,  they  might  have  been  some  use  on  her  mite  of 
a farm.  When  I said  so  to  her,  she  said : * Yes.  my  dear, 
that's  just  the  reason  their  mother's  family  don't  want 
them ; but,  you  know,  girls  have  to  live  as  well  as  boys. 
We're  pretty  sure  of  getting  enough  to  eat,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  I believe  the  Lord  will  provide.’” 

“Her  fuith  will  lx?  rewarded  just  now.”  said  Mr.  Wea- 
therby. “for  this  is  an  unlooked-for  dividend.  The  road 
has  been  doing  better  than  usual  of  late." 

“I’m  very  glad,”  said  his  wife.  “ I dare  say  it  will  be 
a real  godsend  to  them  all.” 

“I’ll  be  off  early  in  the  morning,”  said  Ned. 

“All  alone,  and  carrying  money!”  said  his  brother 
Tom.  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

Ned  did  feel  a little  like  a hero  as  he  started  on  his 
long  ride  through  a thinly  settled  country,  and  over  a 
wad  passing  through  miles  of  thick  woods.  His  sugges- 
tion that  it  might  be  well  to  carry  a revolver  had  been 
smiled  at  by  his  father,  and  frowned  down  by  his  mother, 
and  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  felt  a little 
safer  without  it.  . His  half-desire  for  just  a trifling  ad- 
venture was  not  to  lx?  gratified,  for  as  noon  approached 
he  drew  near  Miss  Pamela  Plumstone’s  quaint  old  farm- 
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house,  and  was  soon  warmly  welcomed  by  that  sprightly 
lady. 

“ Why,  Master  Ned,  I am  delighted!  How  good  of 
you ! Didn't  you  find  the  roads  very  bad  ! And  how  is 
your  mother  and  the  twins  ? And  has  your  father  quite 
got  over  his  rheumatism  1 And  when  is  she  going  to  get 
out  to  see  us  again  ?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you.  Yes.  ma'am.  No'm.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  roads  get  settled,  she  says,”  said  Ned,  attempt- 
ing to  answer  her  rather  mixed  questions,  as  he  |»eroeived 
by  her  pause  that  she  expected  a reply. 

**  And  what  a fine  big  fellow  you've  grown  to  be.  Mas- 
ter Neil ! Iam  astonished  to  see  how  you  improve.” 

Ned  fully  agreed  with  her,  but  modestly  refrained  from 
saying  so,  and  made  known  his  errand.  How  poor  Miss 
Pamela’s  face  shone ! 

"Oh,  my  dears,  come  here,”  she  cried,  running  to  a 
door.  “ Do  come  here  and  see  what  has  come  to  us." 

Ned  looked  curiously  at  the  two  girls  who  came  in  an- 


swer to  her  call.  They  had  become  inmates  of  Miss  Pa- 
mela's home  since  his  lust  visit  to  her,  and  he  had  never 
seen  them  before. 

The  youngest  one  looks  as  if  she  might  be  pretty,"  he 
said  to  himself ; “ but  how  funny  they  do  look!” 

They  did  look  funny.  Miss  Pamela's  only  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  dressing  little  girls  were  drawn  from  her  mem- 
ories of  what  she  herself  had  worn  forty  years  ago.  Their 
|>antalets  reached  almost  to  their  heels,  anil  their  ging- 
ham aprons  were  almost  as  long,  and  cut  without  a gore. 
Their  hair  was  drawn  tightly  backhand  braided  in  two 
tails,  those  of  the  older  one  being  long  und  dangly,  and  of 
the  other  short  and  stubby. 

“See  here,  my  dears,”  again  exclaimed  Miss  Pamela, 
“here  is  some  money  I didn't  expect.  Didn’t  I tell  you. 
Kitty  Plums  tone,  that  Providence  would  send  you  some 
new  music  somehow  ? She  plays  on  the  piano.  Master 
Neil;  I really  do  think  she  is  going  to  make  quite*  a mu- 
sician. I teach  her  myself,  you  know.  I can't  play  any 
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more  because  of  the  stiffness  in  my  fingers,  but  Kitty  can  1 
play  1 Days  of  Absence,'  and  4 Come,  Haste  to  the  Wed-  j 
ding.'  already.1* 

Ned  was  expressing  pleasure  at  this  pleasing  proficiency,  j 
when  Miss  Pamela  bustled  away  with  a few  words  about  [ 
dinner,  which  sounded  agreeably  to  him  after  his  ride. 

A long  ramble  afterward  on  the  farm,  in  company  with  I 
the  funny-looking  girls,  proved  them  to  be  as  genial  and  | 
companionable  as  they  could  have  been  had  their  dress 
included  all  the  modern  improvements,  although  Ned,  j 
who  was  rather  critical  in  such  matters,  still  thought  it  a I 
pity  they  could  not  have  blue  streaks  on  their  stockings, 
ruffles  somewhere  about  them,  and  wear  their  hair  loose. 

They  knew  where  the  late  wild  flowers  and  the  wild 
strawberries  grew,  and  where  the  birds  built  their  nests. 
They  gathered  early  cherries,  and  promised  Ned  plenty  of 
nuts  if  he  would  come  in  October.  They  had  tame  squir- 
rels and  rabbits  penned  up  in  the  wonderful  old  ram- 
shackle building  which  did  duty  jus  barn,  stable,  carriage- 
house,  granary,  and  general  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
queer  old-fashioned  lumber,  the  accumulations  of  many 
years.  They  were  poultry-fanciers,  too,  in  a small  way; 
had  a tiny  duck-pond  at  one  corner  of  the  barn,  where 
the  great  sweep  of  roof  sloped  down  almost  to  the  ground, 
forming  a shed,  and  they  all  climbed  upon  it,  and  watch- 
ed a quacking  mother  as  she  introduced  her  first  brood  of 
downy  little  yellow  lumps  to  their  lawful  privileges  as 
ducklings.  And  all  agreed  (the  girls  and  boy,  that  is) 
that  it  was  much  nicer  to  be  young  ducks  than  young 
chickens;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  young 
ducks  thought  so  too,  as  they  realized  the  delights  of  the 
cold-water  system. 

But  all  agreed  that  nothing  came  up  to  the  bantams — the 
proud  little  strutting  “gamy”  (Ned  said  that)  roosters, 
all  bright  color  and  ambitious  crow,  and  the  darling  wee  1 
brown  mothers,  scarcely  larger  than  quails,  whose  cun-  | 
ning  babies  were  no  bigger  than  a good-sized  marble,  i 
Kitty  promised  Ned  a pair  when  they  should  be  growm. 

After  tea  he  was  called  upon  to  admire  Kitty's  playing, 
but  bis  praises  of  her  performance  were  interrupted  by 
Miss  Pamela's  profuse  apologies  for  the  condition  of  the 
piuuo. 

“It  is  so  terribly  out  of  tune,  you  see.  Master  Ned.”  He 
was  evidently  looked  upon  as  something  of  a critic  in 
music.  He  rather  liked  to  be  so  considered,  and  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  assure  them  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  old  piano  sounded  to  him  very  much  like  the  bot- 
tom of  two  tin  pans  mildly  banged  together;  but  if  it  bud 
been  a much  better  instrument,  it  •would  have  been  all 
the  same  to  his  unmusical  ear. 

" Oh,  it  sounds  very  well,  I assure  you,  Miss  Pamela,’’ 
he  said. 

“You  see,”  went  on  the  lady,  “it  hasn't  been  tuned 
for  four  years  or  more.  Mr.  Scrutite  went  about  the 
country  for  many  a year  tuning  pianos;  but  he  got  old,  ' 
and  the  last  time  he  came  he  loft  his  tuning  key,  or  what-  ] 
ever  you  call  it,  saying  he'd  be  round  again  if  he  could ; ; 
but  he  never  came.  It’s  such  an  expensive  thing,  you 
know,  to  bring  a man  twenty  miles  to  do  it.  that  I've  been 
putting  it  off.  and  putting  it  off.  But  we’ll  have  it  done 
now,  eh,  Kitty  i " 

“Why,  Miss  Pamela, ” said  Ned,  “I'll  do  it  for  you,  if  : 
you  have  the  thing  they  do  it  with.” 

“ You,  Master  Ned  t Can  you  tune  a piano  f” 

“Well,  I never  did  tune  one.  but  I know  exactly  how 
they  do  it.  I’ve  seen  Professor  Sea  flat  t tune  my  mother’s 
ever  so  many  times.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  you  could  do  it.  if  you  really  feel  as  if  : 
you  could  take  so  much  trouble  ; it  would  be  a great  kind- 
ness to  us.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  do  it,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world,  ma’am.  Let  me  see — I am  to  go  home  to-morrow 
afternoon ; I’ll  do  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.”  And  | 
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rash  Ned  went  to  rest  on  Miss  Pamela’s  feather-bed,  in  a 
room  smelling  of  withered  rose  leaves.  The  bed  was 
hung  with  old  chintz  curtains;  the  wall -paper  displayed  a 
pattern  of  large  faded  flowers.  The  swallowB  made  a soft 
twittering  in  the  wide  chimney,  as  he  closed  his  eyes  with 
a glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  the  kind  action 
(and  very  clever  one,  too!)  he  had  undertaken  to  perform. 

He  found  it  harder  than  he  had  expected.  The  screws 
were  rusty  and  hard  to  move,  and  the  tuning  key  was  old. 
and  would  slip.  But  before  noon  he  announced  his  task 
completed,  and  Miss  Pamela  and  her  two  nieces  gathered 
near,  their  faces  beaming  with  interest. 

The  piano  was  small  and  narrow,  with  legs  so  thin  as 
to  suggest  to  Ned  that  it  needed  pantaloons.  It  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Miss  Pamela's  girlhood,  and  was 
still,  in  her  eyes,  an  excellent  and  valuable  instrument, 
although  she,  being  of  a modest  turn  of  mind,  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  it  had  probably  seen  its  best  days. 

“ It  will  be  so  nice  to  have  it  in  good  tune  again!”  she 
said,  in  a tone  of  great  satisfaction.  “I  declare.  Master 
Ned,  what  a thing  it  is  to  have  such  advantages  as  you 
boys  are  having! — to  be  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  ’most 
anything!  Now,  then,  Kitty,  play  ‘Days  of  Absence.1” 

Kitty  played  it.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
that  fearful  jumble  of  strange  sounds  ? Surely  that  time- 
honored  melody  (modern  hymn-book,  “Greenville")  nev- 
er sounded  so  before.  What  was  the  matter  l Miss  Pa- 
mela’s face  fell  a little,  but  she  still  smiled,  and  said, 

4 4 You  had  better  get  your  notes,  Kitty ; you  are  playing 
carelessly.  ” 

Kitty  got  her  notes,  and  played  carefully,  but  the  result 
was  still,  to  say  the  least,  most  astonishing  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

“Try  4 Come,  Haste  to  the  Wedding,'  then.”  But  the 
jig  ran  riot  to  such  an  extent  that  Kitty  lost  her  place, 
stumbled,  and  Anally  came  to  a dead  stop. 

Poor  Miss  Pamela  listened  with  a face  of  deepening  dis- 
may, while  Ned  stood  still,  with  cold  chills  running  down 
his  hock,  as  ho  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  appalling 
idea  that  he  might  have  undertaken  something  entirely 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  cherished  old 
piano  might  be  the  possible  dreadful  result. 

“Try  a s<*ale,  Kitty,”  again  suggested  Miss  Pamela, 
with  a polite  effort  to  look  tranquil. 

Oh,  that  scale — what  capers  it  cut!  what  unheard-of 
combinations  of  fearful  sounds  it  was  guilty  of!  Up  and 
down  it  jumped  and  flourished,  careering  about  in  a man- 
ner as  far  as  possible  removed  from  that  of  a sober,  well- 
conducted  scale.  Bass  notes  and  treble  notes  ran  against 
each  other;  high  notes  and  low  notes  played  leap-frog— 
they  groaned,  shrieked,  and  wheezed  ill  a horrid  discord, 
which  could  not  have  been  worse  if  a thousand  imps  had 
been  let  loose  in  the  old  oaken  cast*. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  intelligent  dog  with  a rustling  pa- 
per ruffle  tied  round  his  tail,  paper  shot's  on,  and  a fool's 
cap  on  his  head  i and  as  everybody  laughed  at  him.  and 
be  knew  they  were  doing  so,  do  you  remember  his  re- 
proachful look  of  helpless,  indignant  protest  against  being 
made  to  appear  ridiculous  in  spite  of  himself  i 

Just  such  an  expression  we  may  imagine  that  poor  old 
piano  would  have  worn,  to  any  one  who  could  have  taken 
in  the  full  absurdity  of  the  position.  A venerable  instru- 
ment like  itself,  after  thirty-five  years  of  honorable  serv- 
ice, thus  to  be  forced  to  exhibit  a levity  so  unbefitting  its 
age  and  dignity ! 

“ Well,”  and  Miss  Pamela  sank  into  a chair.  “ it’s  very 
strange — very  el  range  indeed.'' 

Poor  Ned  was  red-hot  with  mortification  and  chagrin. 
He  certainly  was  to  be  pitied.  It  was  very  trying  indeed 
to  have  been  led  into  such  a scrajie  by  Ids  boyish  over 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  a real  desire  to  do  a 
favor.  Even  through  her  own  surprise,  and  her  distress 
at  what  she  feared  might  prove  a lasting  injury  to  her 
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precious  old  piano.  Miss  Pamela  felt  sorry  for  his  embar- 
rassment. 

“ Never  mind.  Master  Ned,”  she  said,  in  a kindly  tone. 
“I  dare  say  the  tuning  key  was  too  old.  or  perhaps  you 
understand  modern  pianos  better.  I don't  believe  any 
real  harm  is  done,  and  you  know  I was  going  to  have  it 
tuned  with  some  of  the  money  you  were  so  pood  as  to 
bring  me,  so  you  see  I am  no  worse  off  than  I was  before." 

As  she  left  the  room,  Kitty  buried  her  face  in  her  big 
gingham  apron. 

“Oh,  Kitty,  float  cry!"  exclaimed  Ned,  his  trouble 
greatly  increased,  if  that  were  possible,  by  her  evident 
emotion.  “Kitty,  I'll  have  it  fixed  the  first  thing— you 
see  if  I don’t ! I know  it  can  be  fixed." 

Kitty  raised  her  head,  ami  Ned  was  wonderfully  relieved 
at  seeing  that  the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  caused  by  sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“Oh,  Netl,  it's  so  funny!"  she  half  whispered.  “If 
Aunt  Pamela  knew  I laughed,  though,  she  would  never 
forgive  me."  • 

“ Kitty,  what  is  the  matter,  anyhow?" asked  Ned,  point- 
ing to  the  piano. 

“ Why,  I don't  know.  Don't  yon  know  i I thought  ] 
you  knew  all  about  music  and  pianos." 

“No,  I don't,  Kitty.”  said  Ned.  in  a burst  of  remorseful 
frankness.  “I’m  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  don't.  I 
The  only  things  I could  ever  sing  were  * Greenland's  Icy 
Mountains'  and  ‘Oh,  Susannah'  (that's  a song  mother  used  | 
to  sing  to  us  children),  and  1 always  got  them  mixed  up.  | 
because  they  begin  just  alike;  so  I never  dare  to  sing 
‘Greenland's  Icy'  in  church.” 

Kitty's  words  of  comfort  were  as  kind  as  those  of  her 
aunt,  but  Ned  felt  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  scene 
of  bis  discomfiture,  and  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  last  on 
the  road  home,  where  he  arrived  in  due  season,  finding  , 
the  family  at  tea.  It  was  not  until  he  was  alone  with  his  I 
father  and  mother  that  he  unburdened  himself. 

“Father.”  ho  began,  with  some  effort,  “ will  you  allow 
me  to  send  a person  at  your  expense  to  tuue  Miss  Pamela's 
piano  f’ 

“At  my  expense?  Well,  I should  wont  first  to  know  ! 
why  you  ask  it.” 

“The  fact  of  it  is,  sir,  I undertook  to  tune  it  myself, 
and — well,  I’m  afraid  I made  a bad  business  of  it." 

“ You  did  what?”  asked  his  mother,  turning  on  him  a 
look  of  such  comical  amazement  that  he  could  not  help 
laughing,  although  he  turned  redder  than  before. 

“ I tuned  her  piano.” 

“ Where  did  you  ever  learn  to  tune  a piano  ? I always  | 
thought  you  had  no  ear  for  music." 

“I  didn't  do  it  with  my  ears,  I did  it  with  my  hands, 
and  it  was  hard  enough  work,  too.  They  art*  all  blistered, 
and  my  wrists  ache,  and  I am  as  lame  all  over  as  if  I had 
been  sawing  wood  all  day.” 

“How  did  you  do  it  i and,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
ridiculous,  t rhy  f"  gasped  his  mother. 

“Well,  I did  it  just  as  I've  seen  Seaflatt  do  yours.  I 
screwed  every  wire  up  as  tight  as  I could,  and  kept  on 
fiddling  with  the  other  hand  on  the  key  to  see  if  it  kept 
on  sounding,  just  exactly  as  he  always  does." 

Ned  never  forgot  the  peal  of  laughter  which  came  from 
his  parent*.  Both  keenly  relished  the  joke,  and  when 
Ned  learned  that  what  he  had  done  could  easily  be  un- 
done, he  felt  so  much  relieved  as  to  be  able  to  laugh  with 
them. 

**  Yes,"  said  his  father,  emphatically,  when  he  could 
recover  his  voice.  “I  think  you  had  better  send  Seaflatt 
up  to  Miss  Pamela's  as  soon  as  possible,  and  set  her  mind 
at  rest.” 

“And,  oh,  Ned,"  said  his  mother,  “if  ever  you  tune 
another  piano,  may  I be  there  to  see — and  hear!’’ 

“If  ever  I do,  ma’am,*’  he  answered,  with  a vigorous 
shake  of  the  head,  “I hope  you  may.'' 


OLD  TIMES  IN  T1IE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  CO  PUN. 

So.  I. 

HOW  THE  INDIANS  WERE  WRONGED,  AND  THEIR  REVENGE. 

VT  three  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  December  11,  1688, 
James  II.,  King  of  England,  rose  noiselessly  from  his 
bed,  passed  with  stealthy  steps  from  his  palace,  entered 
u carriage  in  waiting,  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  where  he  stepped  into  a boat,  and  was  rowed 
swiftly  down  the  stream.  As  the  boat  shot  past  the  old 
palace  of  Lambeth,  lie  flung  into  the  river  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  used  in  stamping  all  the  royal  documents  to  give 
them  validity.  He  was  fleeing  from  his  palace,  his  throne, 
his  kingdom,  and  from  people  whom  he  had  outraged  in 
his  attempt  to  set  up  an  absolute  and  personal  government 
—to  do  just  as  lie  pleased  without  regard  to  law.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  King  hail  the  right  to  lx*  above  all  laws. 

The  people  had  risen  against  him,  and  hail  invited  his  son- 
in-law,  William  of  Orange,  to  come  over  from  Holland  to 
aid  them  in  overthrowing  Janies.  William  had  landisl 
at  Torbay,  and  had  been  so  warmly  welcomed  that  James 
was  seeking  refuge  in  France  with  Louis  XIV.,  whore 
adopted  daughter,  Mary  of  Modena,  as  she  was  called,  was 
James’s  wife. 

“ You  are  still  King  of  England,  ami  I will  aid  you  in 
securing  your  throne,”  said  Louis  XIV. 

It  was  not  simply  a generous  act  on  the  |»rt  of  Louis  to 
a fellow-sovereign  who  was  in  trouble,  but  there  were 
ideas  behind  it.  Louis  XIV.  believed  with  James  in  the 
absolute  right  of  kings  to  do  just  as  they  pleased:  that 
the  jieople  must  do  their  bidding. 

“ The  state. — it  is  me!"  said  Louis,  striking  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  to  indicate  that  there  was  nobody  else  who 
had  a right  to  say  or  do  anything  in  regard  to  law  and 
government. 

The  people  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  thut 
they  had  the  right  to  make  their  own  laws  through  a Par- 
liament of  their  own  choosing,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  King  to  obey  and  execute  those  laws. 

James  had  done  what  he  could  to  crush  out  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  Eugluud;  Louis  had  driven  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  Protestants,  from  France,  waging  a cruel 
war  upon  them.  Thousands  had  been  killed.  More  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  had  been  compelled  to  flee  to  oth- 
er countries.  The  war  was  waged  not  merely  that  James 
might  regain  his  crown,  but  it  was  a great  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  It  extended  to  other  countries: 
battles  were  fought  oti  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Po;  in  the  meadows  of  Holland;  on  the  plains  of 
Germany;  amid  the  vineyards  of  Italy;  in  the  wilderness 
of  North  America;  on  the  Penobscot,  Piscataqua,  Merri- 
mac,  and  Mohawk. 

All  through  the  years  Jesuit  priests  hail  been  laboring 
to  convert  the  Indians  of  Canada  to  Christianity,  and  had 
made  them  the  allies  of  Franco.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  all  the  Indians  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  sided 
with  the  French. 

The  English,  especially  the  men  who  bought  furs  of 
the  Indians,  luul  not  always  treated  them  justly. 

The  trailers  cheated  them  when  buying  their  beaver 
skins.  They  would  put  the  furs  on  one  side  of  the  bal- 
ance, and  bear  dowu  the  other  with  their  hands,  saying  a 
, mans  hand  weighed  a pound.  The  Dutch  fur-traders  on 
i the  Hudson  used  their  feet  instead  of  their  hands.  The 
simple-hearted  red  men,  knowing  nothing  of  balances  and 
! weights,  could  only  look  on  in  astonishment,  wondering 
at  the  lightness  of  the  skins.  The  Indians  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  bail  a grudge  against  Major  Waldron, 
who  lived  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

“ Hi.s  hand  weighs  too  much,”  they  said. 

But  they  had  another  and  greater  grievance.  To  un- 
I derstand  it  we  must  go  back  a little.  7 
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In  1675,  Philip,  who  lived  on  a hill  overlooking  the 
peaceful  waters  of  Narragnnsett  Bay,  begun,  war  upon  the 
English,  which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  during  which  the 
New  Hampshire  Indians  murdered  some  of  the  settlers. 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  sent  Captain  Sill  and  Cap- 
tain Hathorn,  with  their  two  companies  of  soldiers,  to  seize 
all  the  Indians,  although  only  a few  had  Liken  any  part 
in  the  murders.  Major  Waldron  invited  the  Indians  to 
come  to  Dover;  and  they,  regarding  him  as  their  friend, 
came  from  their  wigwams  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  to 
see  what  he  wanted. 

“ Let  us  have  a sham  fight,"  he  said. 

The  Indians  agreed  to  it.  They  ranged  themselves  on 
one  side,  their  guns  loaded  with  powder  only,  and  the 
white  men  on  the  other. 

“ You  fire  first,”  said  Major  Waldron. 

The  Indians  fired  their  guns  in  the  air,  and  the  next 
moment  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  white  men, 
who  made  them  prisoners,  taking  away  their  guns,  putting 
them  on  board  a vessel,  sending  them  to  Boston,  and  sell- 
ing two  hundred  of  them  into  slavery. 

One  Indian  made  his  escape  from  the  soldiers,  ran  into 
Elizabeth  Hoard's  house,  and  the  good  woman  secreted 
him  in  the  cellar,  and  saved  him  from  being  sold  into 
slavery. 

The  war  between  England  and  France  began.  The  Jes- 
uit fathers  were  making  their  influence  felt  among  the 
tribes,  winning  them  to  the  side  of  France. 

Previous  to  this  the  Indians  had  made  themselves  at 
home  in  Dover,  coming  and  goingas  they  pleased.  There 
were  five  strongly  fortified  houses  in  the  town,  in  which 
the  sett lei*s  slept  at  night. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June.  10SR,  when  two 
squaws  called  at  Major  Waldron's  garrison,  and  asked  if 
they  might  sleep  there. 

“ Indians  air  coining  to  trade  to-morrow,”  they  said. 


Major  Waldron  was  pleased  to  hear  it,  for  trade  with 
the  Indians  always  meant  a good  bargain  to  the  white 
man. 

“Supposing  we  should  want  to  go  out  in  the  night,  how 
shall  we  open  the  door  t"  asked  the  squaws. 

They  are  shown  how  to  undo  the  fastenings. 

Major  Waldron  is  eighty  years  of  age,  white-haired, 
wrinkled,  but  there  is  force  yet  left  in  his  arm.  and  he  is 
as  courageous  as  ever.  He  has  no  fear  of  any  Indian  that 
walks  the  earth,  and  the  vague  rumors  and  whisperings 
of  an  uprising  are  as  idle  as  the  wind  to  him.  He  lies  down 
to  sleep.  The  lights  in  all  the  houses  are  extinguished. 
No  sentinel  walks  the  street.  In  the  darkness  dusky  forms 
glide  noiselessly  through  the  town.  The  doors  of  the 
houses  open.  The  terrible  war-whoop  breaks  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  night.  A half-dozen  Indians  hurst  into 
the  room  where  the  brave  old  man  is  sleeping.  He  springs 
from  the  bed.  seizes  his  sword,  and  single-handed  drives 
them  from  his  chamber  into  the  large  room.  In  the  dark- 
ness one  steals  lndiind  him,  strikes  a blow,  and  be  falls. 
It  is  tlieir  hour  of  triumph.  He  has  been  a ruler  and  a 
judge.  The  Indians  can  be  sarcastic.  They  seat  him  in 
liis  arm-chair,  lift  him  upon  the  table.  It  is  bis  throne. 

“ Get  us  supi>or,”  is  their  command  to  the  family. 

They  eat.  and  then  turn  to  their  bloody  work.  One  by 
one  they  slash  their  knives  across  his  breast. 

“So  I cross  out  my  account,"  they  say.  They  are  set- 
tling an  account  that  1ms  been  standing  thirteen  long  years. 

An  Indian  cuts  off  one  hand.  “ Where  are  the  scales  f 
Let  us  see  if  it  weighs  a pound.” 

One  cuts  off  his  nose,  another  his  ears.  The  old  man's 
strength  is  gone,  and  as  he  falls,  one  holds  his  sword, 
so  that  it  pierces  his  hotly. 

In  one  of  the  garrisons  is  a faithful  dog,  whose  harking 
awakes  the  inmates.  The  Indians  rush  upon  the  door. 
Elder  Wentworth  throws  himself  upon  the  floor,  holds 
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his  feet  against  it,  and  braces  himself  with  all  his  might. 
The  bullets  whistle  over  him,  hut  do  him  no  harm,  and  he 
holds  it  fast,  keeping  the  Indians  at  bay,  and  saving  the 
lives  of  those  within. 

Elizabeth  Heard  and  her  children  on  this  evening  have 
come*  from  Portsmouth  in  a boat.  They  are  belated,  and 
the  Indians  are  at  their  bloody  work  when  they  arrive. 
Her  children  flee,  while  she  sinks  in  terror  upon  the 
ground. . An  Indian  with  a pistol  runs  up  and  stands  over 
her,  but  he  does  not  fire. 

“No  harm  shall  come  to  you,”  he  says.  He  permits  no 
one  to  touch  her.  It  is  the  Indian  whom  she  befriended 
thirteen  years  ago. 

When  the  morning  dawns  it  is  upon  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  burning  dwellings,  upon  the  mangled  bodies  of 
twenty-three  men  and  women,  and  upon  twenty-nine  wo- 
men and  children  going  into  captivity — a long  weary 
march  through  the  woods  to  Canada  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  French,  or  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  savages.  Yet 
amid  the  ghastly  scene,  through  the  blood  and  flame  and 
smoke  and  desolation,  there  is  this  brightness — the  remem- 
brance of  the  kindness  of  Elizabeth  Heard,  and  its  reward. 

HOW  THE  LITTLE  SMITHS  GOT  THEIR 
FOURTH  OF-JULY  MONEY. 

BY  MAROARET  SIDNEY. 

41  YITHAT  did  George  Washington  do,  I wonder,  on  the 

▼ T Fourth  of  July  ?”  said  Harper  Smith,  rattling  his 
tin  money  bank  with  an  awful  din. 

“Mercy!  I don't  know,”  said  Aunt  Nancy,  shielding 
her  ears,  and  thinking  twice  as  much  about  the  noise  as 
she  did  about  the  question.  “ Do  pray  bo  still ! I'm  sure 
I wish  there  wasn’t  any  Fourth  of  July.” 

“Oh,  Harp,  you  ninny !”  cried  his  brother  Joe.  “There 
wasn't  any  Fourth  at  all  till  George  Washington  made  it.” 


“ You  better  study  up,”  said  Aunt  Nancy,  coming  to 
her  senses,  as  Harper,  very  much  confused,  stopped  the 
rattling.  “You  don't  begin  to  realize  what  the  guns 
and  the  fire-crackers  and  the  torpedoes,  and  all  the  other 
dreadful  things  that  blow  up  people  and  knock  off  boys’ 
fingers  and  toes,  are  for.  It  would  be  a great  deal  better 
if  boys  had  more  history  in  their  heads  and  less  money  in 
their  pockets.  That's  the  way  to  celebrate,  J think ; and 
I mean  to  ask  your  father  about  it.” 

“Oh,  don't,  don't.  Aunt  Nancy — please  don't  T cried 
both  boys,  in  the  greatest  dismay,  while  Lucy  ran  in  from 
the  next  room,  with  wide-open  eyes,  at  the  uproar.  “ Don’t 
make  father  take  away  our  money;  we  always  have  it, 
you  know." 

“You  can  have  your  money,”  said  Aunt  Nancy,  put- 
ting up  her  spectacles  to  look  at  their  distressed  faces,  and 
beginning  to  laugh  at  the  sight;  “ but  you  ought  to  know 
what  you’re  spending  it  for.  I would,  I know,  be  able 
to  tell  something  about  my  country,  and  who  fought 
for  it.” 

WThen  Mr.  Smith  came  home  the  boys  were  both  out  in 
the  bam,  looking  at  a very  new  colony  of  kittens  in  an 
old  barrel.  So  Aunt  Nancy  had  about  five  minutes  of 
peace  and  quiet,  which  she  speedily  made  the  most  of,  I 
can  assure  you — talking  away  so  fast  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
to  follow  her  pretty  closely,  with  eyes  as  well  as  ears  on 
the  alert. 

When  she  had  finished,  “Capital,”  was  all  he  said. 
And  then  the  boys  came  tearing  in.  and  they  had  tea. 

After  supper,  “ Now  for  a story,”  cried  Joe.  getting  pos- 
session of  the  chair  next  to  Mr.  Smith,  while  Harper  flew 
for  another. 

“ When  does  Fourth  of  July  come  i"  asked  Mr.  Smith, 
abruptly. 

“ It's  three  weeks  from  day  after  to-morrow,”  cried  Joe, 
springing  up,  and  running  for  the  almanac. 
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“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  on  the  Fourth  f said 
their  father. 

“Oh,  everything” cried  Joe,  while  Harper  came  in  on 
the  chorus;  and  Lucy  beat  a soft  little  tune  on  her  father  s 
shoulder  with  her  hand. 

“You  said  you’d  give  us  more  money  this  Fourth,” 
cried  Harper,  seeing  his  chance.  “ Don’t  you  remember  ? 
'Cause  we're  bigger,  you  know.” 

“And  so  you’ll  try  to  blow  off  your  heads  harder  than 
ever,  I suppose,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a twinkle  in  the  eye 
next  to  Harper.  “And  then  who's  to  pay  the  doctor's 
bills,  1 wonder?” 

“If  our  heads  were  off,  we  wouldn’t  have  to  have  the 
doctor,”  suggested  Joe,  dreadfully  afraid  the  money 
wasn't  coming. 

“True  enough,”  laughed  his  father.  “Well,  heads 
stand  for  everything  else — all  the  hurts.  I mean." 

“I  ain't  goin’  to  blow  off  my  head,”  declared  Harper, 
getting  up  in  an  anxious  way,  and  standing  in  front  of 
his  father.  “Say,  father,  I promise  you  1 won't.  Do 
give  us  the  money. — do.” 

“Do  you  want  more  than  you  had  before  ?”  asked  his 
father,  pulling  his  ear. 

“Yes,  sir,”  emphatically  declared  Harper,  all  out  of 
breath  from  his  exercise;  “I  want  forty  cannons.” 

“Mercy!”  ejaculated  Aunt  Nancy,  in  smothered  ac- 
cents, over  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  with  her  mend- 
ing basket. 

“Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  get  it,” said  Mr. 
Smith,  speaking  very  earnestly,  and  fastening  his  eyes 
intently  on  their  facets. 

“ Really,  papa  ?”  cried  Lucy,  sitting  up  straight  on  his 
knee. 

“ Really said  Mr.  Smith,  bringing  his  hand  down  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair  with  convincing  emphasis.  “And 
I don't  mind  paying  money  for  such  an  object — it’s  well 
spent,  I can  tell  you.  Now*,  boys,  see  here — and  Lucy 
too;”  and  he  leaned  forward  and  began  to  talk  in  a way 
that  made  the  children  see  that  this  was  no  funning,  but 
sober  earnest,  every  word  of  it.  “If  you  all  go  to  work 
for  three  weeks,  beginning  to-morrow  morning — all  the 
time  you  get  out  of  school,  I mean — and  study  up  every- 
thing you  can  get  hold  of  that  concerns  the  history  of  our 
country:  what  Fou rtli-of- July’s  for,  and  all  that;  who 
made  the  country  what  it  is,  so  that  wo  can  celebrate  and 
hang  away,  and  play  ifith  powder  and  guns—  Stop!  I 
haven't  got  through,"  os  he  saw'  both  boys’  mouths  fly 
open  to  launch  numberless  questions  at  him.  “ Begin  at 
the  very  foundation;  get  all  the  information  you  possibly 
can ; find  out  all  the  names  of  the  Presidents,  for  one  thing, 
and  all  about  the  establishing  of  Congress;  most  of  the 
principal  battles,  and  all  that — why,  then,  three  weeks 
from  to-morrow'  night,  the  one  who  knows  the  most,  and 
can  tell  it  in  a sensible  way  that  show's  he  knows  what 
lie’s  learned,  und  not  like  a parrot,  he  shall  have  the 
most  money.  And  it  shall  lie  a large  sum,  I promise 
you,  compared  to  what  you  had  last  year.  That’s  all. 
Now  you  may  speak.”  And  Mr.  Smith  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  und  burst  into  a hearty  laugh  at  the  tumult  he  hod 
raised  around  his  ears. 

At  last  Harper,  in  a lull  of  questions  and  answers  that 
were  flying  back  and  forth,  turned  and  fixed  a reproach- 
ful glance  over  in  the  direction  of  the  big  mending  bas- 
ket. “’Twos  all  Aunt  Nancy,”  he  cried.  “Oh  dear! 
And  she  wasn’t  never  a boy.  And  she  don't  know  how 
we  want  things,  she  don’t.” 

“ We  never  can  do  it,"  cried  Joe.  in  despair. 

“ Never's  a long  word,”  cried  Mr.  Smith,  briskly.  “ Be- 
gin to-night.  Come,  boys,  get  out  the  maps,  and  we'll 
start  right  off.  now,  this  very  minute;”  and  he  jumped  up, 
and  began  to  roll  the  big  table  up  closer  to  the  window. 

“And  I’m  goin'  to  get  that  awful  old  history.”  cried 
Harper,  rushing  out.  full  of  enthusiasm ; “that'll  tell  lots.*’ 


“Do,”  cried  his  father,  approvingly.  “Go  along  too, 
i Joe  and  Lucy,  and  get  all  the  books  you  can ; then  we’ll 
| see.” 

So  in  two  or  three  minutes  three  happy  and  excited 
children  sat  around  the  table,  while  their  father  showed 
i them  how  to  begin,  explained  the  hard  parts,  and  pointed 
out  places  on  the  map,  while  Aunt  Nancy,  over  in  the 
corner,  smiled  and  ncxlded  to  herself  more  than  ever. 

All  Of  a sudden  a voice  broke  in  on  the  absorbed  group: 
j "And  I'm  going  to  have  a finger  in  this  Fourth-of-July 
pie;  so  you  needn’t  think  you  can  keep  me  out.” 

Everybody  looked  up  and  stared. 

“ Yes,  I am;  so  there,  now!”  repeated  Aunt  Nancy,  de- 
cisively. “ And  the  one  that  I find  knows  the  most  when 
you  all  get  through  in  three  weeks,  why,  there's  some 
stray  dollars  in  my  purse  that  1 don’t  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  they  might  as  well  go  along  with  your  father's 
as  anywhere  else.” 

At  this  there  was  such  excitement  over  by  the  table  that 
nobody  could  hear  anything,  till  Harper's  voice  finally  got 
! the  high  key.  “ And  if  anybody  sees  a bigger  Fourth  of 
July  than  tee'll  have,  I’d  like  to  know  it.  that’s  all.” 

“Three  cheers  for  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  whole 
; lot!”  cried  Joe.  “ I wish  ’twas  Fourth  twice  a year,  I do.” 

“We  haven’t  got  ready  for  one  yet,”  said  Lucy,  deep 
in  an  atlas.  “ I’m  goin'  to  make  this  a good  one  first.” 

“Three  cheers  for  Christopher  Columbus— and  Lucy!” 
said  Harper,  taking  the  hint,  and  settling  down  to  work. 

“It  can't  be  nine  o'clock ?”  cried  Joe,  when  Mr.  Smith 
: gave  the  word  “ To  bed.” 

“ Look  at  the  clock,  then,”  said  their  father;  and  all 
the  flushed  faces  were  turned  up  to  the  old  time-piece  in 
, the  corner. 

“It's  dreadfully  nice,”  said  Lucy,  cuddling  up  to  Aunt 
Nancy  for  a good-night  kiss.  “Oh,  I’d  love  to  sit  up  all 
| night  and  study.” 

“Hold  out  to  the  end.”  said  Mr.  Smith;  “that’s  what 
will  tell.”  And  off  the  three  children  flew  to  their  nests, 
to  dream  of  George  Washington  dancing  a war-dance  on 
Bunker  Hill,  while  Pocahontas  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  all  went  very  well  for  two  days.  The  children  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  otherwise  made  the  most  of 
j their  time.  Then  Harper's  great  friend  Chuckie  Bron- 
I son,  who  had  received  a wonderful  dog  from  an  uncle  in 
1 the  country,  waxed  so  enthusiastic  over  the  various  tricks 
1 that  the  little  spaniel  performed  that  Harper  couldn’t 
, help  catching  the  fever.  And  it  came  to  be  quite  the 
natural  thing  that  when  the  little  history  class  gathered 
around  the  big  table,  one  of  their  number  was  missing, 
and  Harper’s  book-mark  remained  stationary  for  many  a 
long  hour.  And  then,  unfortunately  for  poor  Lucy,  who 
: eagerly  grasped  every  second  from  play-time  to  spend 
among  the  text-books  and  atlases,  which  by  this  time  had 
: become  exceedingly  fascinating,  for  her  came  one  even- 
I ing  the  Anal  hour  of  study,  und  the  bust  hope  disappear- 
ed of  her  ever  winning  the  coveted  “First  Prize.” 
Hateful  little  ml  spots  blossomed  all  over  Lucy's  face. 

I as  if  by  magic,  so  suddenly  that  no  one  noticed,  until  Joe, 
glancing  up  to  find  a word  in  the  dictionary,  discovered 
them,  and  nudged  Aunt  Nancy. 

“ Mercy  3”  said  that  individual,  looking  keenly  over  her 
spectacles  at  the  little  student — “if  you  haven’t  broken 
out  with  measles!  Shut  your  book,  child;  it's  dreadfully 
bad  for  the  eyes.  Now  you  mustn't  read  another  word.” 

If  Lucy  was  red  as  a rose  before,  now  she  was  pale 
enough.  All  of  the  hateful  little  ml  spots  seemed  to  run 
right  in  at  the  command,  and  hide  their  heads. 

No  more  study ! How  could  she  give  it  up  ? Ob ! and 
then*  wen*  still  ten  days  before  the  glorious  Fourth ! 

With  all  Joe’s  sorrow  for  his  little  afflicted  sister,  with 
all  his  kindness  of  disposition,  he  couldn’t  help  but  rejoice 
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just  one  wee  bit  at  being  sole  conqueror — just  for  one  min- 
ute, though.  The  next  he  said, 

•‘Set*  here,  Lucy.  I'll  read  ’em  to  you — every  one  of 
the  questions,  you  know.  There,  don’t  cry.  puss.  And 
then  you  can  learn  the  answers,  and  say  ’em  over  and 
over;  and — goodness  me! — why,  you’ll  learn  a heap  that 
way.” 

“I  can’t,”  moaned  poor  Lucy,  screwing  her  fingers 
into  her  smarting  eyes.  “ It  ‘11  put  you  back ; you  might 
be  studying  all  that  while,  Joe.  Oh  dear!  dear!” 

“That’s  very  true,”  observed  Aunt  Nancy,  whisking 
off  something  very  bright  from  her  cheek;  “and  that 
wouldn't  be  quite  right.  Lucy.  It's  all  the  same  a good 
thing  in  you,  Joe,  to  want  to.  There  are  some  things 
better  than  prizes,  or  knowledge  even.  But  I’ll  read  to 
you,  Lucy,  and  if  you  can  have  the  patience  to  learn  that 
way — it  ’ll  lie  much  harder,  you  know — but  if  you  can 
do  it.  why  perhaps  you’ll  come  off  better  than  you  think 
— who  knows  ?” 

So  Lucy,  with  her  father’s  old  silk  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  eyes,  sat  on  her  little  stool  patiently  day  after 
day,  while  Aunt  Nancy  went  over  as  much  ground  as 
could  be  covered  in  that  slow  way ; and  on  the  unequal 
battle  waged. 

“Of  course  I don’t  expect  any  prize,”  said  Lucy,  with 
a very  big  sigh,  when  the  eventful  evening  of  the  3d  of 
July  arrived  ; “but  I know  a little  something,  and  that's 
nice.  But,  oh!  to  think  of  Joe!” 

“ Where’s  Harper  i”  said  Mr.  Smith,  when  the  little  cir- 
cle was  formed  around  him. 

“ Here,”  said  a doleful  voice  from  underneath  the  table. 
“ I don’t  know  anything,  an’  I ain’t  a-coniin’  out.” 

“ I shouldn’t  think  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  gravely. 
“ Ab,  Harper,  my  boy,  play  is  pleasant  enough  at  the 
time,  but  I tell  you  it  hurts  afterward;  that  is,  if  it's  all 
play.” 

“And  now,”  exclaimed  AuntNancy,  bringing  them  back 
to  order,  when  a delightful  hour  of  questions,  anecdotes, 
and  rapid  answers  had  fairly  whirled  by — “the  result.” 
“The  first  prize,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  smiling 
down  into  the  two  upturned,  eager  faces  before  him.  “ be- 
longs, without  doubt,  to  Joe;  hut  if  ever  a prize  ought  to 
go,  os  fairly  earned  under  difficulties,  there  should  be  one 
for  my  little  girl !” 

He  put  into  Joe's  hand  a brand-new  ten-dollar  bill  that 
crinkled  delightfully;  and  then’ he  took  hold  of  Lucy’s 
little  hand,  and  opening  it,  he  laid  within  one  just  like  it. 

“ You’ve  got  one  too!”  screamed  Joe,  perfectly  delight- 
ed. “ Oh,  Lucy,  do  look  and  see!” 

“ Have  I ?”  cried  Lucy,  poking  up  one  comer  of  the  old 
handkerchief  to  see.  “Oh,  Joe,  I have,  I have!" 

“And  here  is  my  part  of  the  Fourth -of- July  pic,”  cried 
Aunt  Nancy,  rattling  down  on  them  a goodly  shower  of 
silver  quarters.  “There!  and  there!  and  there!” 

“ The  Fourth  of  July  forever !”  sang  Joe,  jumping  up  on 
the  table,  and  swinging  his  arms.  “Three  cheers  for  the 
Encyclo]>crilia  of  Events  I’ll  get!” 

“That’s  no  better  than  the  Histories  I’ll  have !”  crowed 
Lucy,  triumphantly. 

“ Ajid  I,”  said  a dismal  voice  under  the  table,  “shall 
begin  now  for  next  year.  Yes,  I will.” 

MH.  MARTIN’S  SCALP. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWS. 

FTER  that  game  of  mumble-te-peg  that  me  and  Mr. 
Martin  played,  he  did  not  come  to  our  house  for  two 
weeks.  Mr.  Travers  said  perhaps  the  earth  he  had  to 
gnaw  while  he  was  drawing  the  peg  had  struck  to  his  in- 
sides and  made  him  sick,  but  I knew  it  couldn’t  be  tliat. 
I’ve  drawn  pegs  that  were  drove  into  every  kind  of  earth, 
and  it  never  hurt  me.  Earth  is  healthy,  unless  it  is  lime ; 


and  don’t  you  ever  let  anybody  drive  a peg  into  lime. 
If  you  were  to  swallow  the  least  bit  of  lime,  and  then 
drink  some  water,  it  would  bum  a hole  through  you  just 
as  quick  as  anything.  There  was  once  u boy  who  found 
some  lime  in  the  closet,  and  thought  it  was  sugar,  and  of 
1 course  he  didn’t  like  the  taste  of  it.  So  he  drank  somo 
water  to  take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth,  and  pretty  soon 
his  mother  said:  “ I smell  something  burning  goodness 
gracious!  the  bounces  on  fire.”  But  the  boy  he  gave  a 
dreadful  scream,  and  said,  “ Ma.  it’s  me!”  and  the  smoke 
; curled  up  out  of  his  pockets  and  around  his  neck,  and 
| he  burned  up  and  died.  I know  this  is  true,  because. 
Tom  McGinnis  went  to  school  with  him,  and  told  me 
ubout  it. 

Mr.  Martin  came  to  see  Susan  last  night,  for  the  first 
time  since  we  had  our  game;  and  I wish  he  had  never 
come  buck,  for  he  got  me  into  an  awful  scrape.  This  was 
the  way  it  happened.  I was  playing  Indian  in  the  yard. 

I I had  a wooden  tomahawk  and  a wooden  scalping-knife 
I and  a bownarrow.  I was  dressed  up  in  father's  old  coat 
turned  inside  out,  and  hud  six  chicken  feathers  in  my 
hair.  I was  playing  I was  Green  Thunder,  the  Delaware 
| chief,  and  was  hunting  for  pale-faces  in  the  yard.  It  was 
just  after  supper.  and  I was  having  a real  nice  time,  when 
| Mr.  Travers  came,  and  he  said,  "Jimmy,  what  are  you 
| up  to  now  ?”  So  I told  him  I was  Green  Thunder,  and 
was  on  the  war-path.  Said  he.  "Jimmy.  I think  I saw 
Mr.  Martin  on  his  way  here.  Do  you  think  you  would 
mind  scalping  him  t”  I said  I wouldn't  scalp  him  for 
nothing,  for  that  would  be  cruelty;  but  if  Mr.  Travers 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  enemy  of  the  red  man. 
then  Green  Thunder’s  heart  would  ache  for  revenge,  and 
| 1 would  scalp  him  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Travers  said  that 
j Mr.  Martin  was  a notorious  enemy  and  oppressor  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  gave  me  ten  cents,  and  said  that  as  soon 
I as  Mr.  Martin  should  come  and  be  sitting  comfortably  on 
the  piazza,  I was  to  give  the  war-whoop  and  scalp  him. 

Well,  in  a few  minutes  Mr.  Martin  came,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Travers  and  Susan  sat  on  the  piazza,  and  talked  as  if 
: they  were  all  so  pleased  to  see  each  other,  which  was  the 
j highestpocracy  in  the  world.  After  a while  Mr.  Martin 
' saw  me,  and  said,  “How  silly  boys  are!  that  boy  makes 
believe  he’s  an  Indian,  and  lie  knows  be  is  only  a little 
I nuisance.”  Now  this  made  me  mad,  and  I thought  l 
I would  give  him  a good  scare,  just  to  teach  him  not  to  call 
names  if  a fellow  does  beat  him  in  a fair  game.  So  I l>c- 
i gan  to  steal  softly  up  the  piazza  steps,  and  to  get  around 
; liehind  him.  When  I had  got  ubout  six  feet  from  him  I 
gave  a war-whoop,  and  jumped  at  him.  I caught  hold 
| of  his  scalp-lock  with  one  hand,  and  drew  my  wooden 
scalping-knife  around  his  head  with  the  other. 

' I never  got  such  a fright  in  my  whole  life.  The  knife 
was  that  dull  that  it  wouldn’t  have  cut  butter;  but,  true 
! as  I sit  here,  Mr.  Martin’s  whole  scalp  came  right  off  in 
my  hand.  I thought  I ha<l  killed  him,  and  1 dropped  his 
scalp,  and  said,  “ For  mercy's  sake!  I didn’t  go  to  do  it, 

! and  I’m  awfully  sorry.”  But  he  just  caught  up  his  scalp, 

| stuffed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  walked  off,  saying  to  Susan,  “ I didn’t  come  here  to 
be  insulted  by  a little  wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows.” 
Mr.  Travers  and  Susan  never  said  a word  until  he  had 
gone,  and  then  they  laughed  till  the  noise  brought  father 
out  to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  When  he  heard  what 
had  happened,  instead  of  laughing,  he  looked  very  angry, 
said  that  “ Mr.  Martin  was  a worthy  man.  My  son,  you 
may  come  up  stairs  with  me.” 

If  you've  ever  been  a boy,  you  know  what  huppened  up 
stairs,  and  I needn't  say  any  more  on  a very  painful  sub- 
ject. I didn't  mind  it  so  much,  for  I thought  Mr.  Martin 
| would  die,  and  then  I would  be  hung,  and  put  in  jail ; 

I but  before  she  weiit  to  bed  Susan  came  and  whis{»eml 
I through  the  door  that  it  was  all  right ; that  Mr.  Martin  was 
made  that  way.  so  he  could  be  taken  apart  easy,  and  that 
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I hadn't  hurt  him.  I shall  have  to  stay  in  my  room  all  j 
•day  to-day.  and  eat  bread  and  water;  and  what  I say  is  | 
that  if  men  are  made  with  scalps  that  may  come  off  any 
minute  if  a boy  just  touches  them,  it  isn't  fair  to  blame 
the  boy. 


[Brffun  In  IlAuru'R  Yorso  Prorut  No.  34,  Jane  22.] 

MISS  VAN  WINKLERS  NAP. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

Chapter  II. 

4‘  VTOW.  nurse,  what  is  it  ?”  cried  Quillie  and  Fred  and 
1 1 Will  and  Artie,  as  they  rushed  from  the  deck  of 
their  odd  craft,  and  after  a hasty  brushing,  and  a dip 
into  the  clear  spring  water,  they  made  their  way  to  the 


“The  Indians  used  to  say  that  an  old  squaw  lived  on 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Catskills,  and  had  charge  of  the 
doors  of  Day  and  Night.  She  hung  up  the  new  moons  in 
the  skies,  and  cut  up  the  old  ones  into  stars.'’ 

“Oh,  Quillie.  would  it  not  be  lovely  to  seek  her,  and 
11  nd  out  more  about  the  moon  and  stars  i" 

“Pshaw!”  said  Quillie,  with  scorn.  “Do  you  believe 
such  nonsense,  Julie  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,” said  Julie,  “but  I think  I should  like 
to  believe  it.” 

Then  they  all  concluded  that  they  wanted  no  more 
breakfast,  and  there  was  another  rush ; for  the  trunks  had 
come,  and  each  desired  some  particular  treasure — u gar- 
den tool,  an  old  hat,  a sun-bonnet,  a tin  pail,  or  a fishing- 
rod. 


breakfast  table. 

“Yes,  nurse  c/i^rie,” echoed  gypsy  Julie,  “please  be  so 
good  as  to  inform — describe — Oh,  what  is  the  word  ?” 

“Tell, tell— that  is  the  wortl,  little Frenchie,”said  Fred. 

“Thanks,  monsieur,” said  Julie,  gravely. 

Quillie  whispered  softly  to  Fred  that  his  manner  was 
rude,  whereupon  Fred,  with  a nonsensical  bow,  turned  to 
Julie. 

“ My  sister  * informs,  describes’  me  as  rude ; am  I ?” 

“A  little,  I think,”  Raid  Julie;  but  she  turned  eagerly 
to  hear  what  nurse  had  to  say. 

“Mr.  Brown  says  that  he  will  bring  in  his  first  load  of 
hay  to-day,  and  as  many  as  choose  can  go  to  the  ‘ Look- 
out' Held  and  help  him,  and  afterward  he  will  give  you 
all  a ride.” 

“Splendid !”  “ Glorious !”  said  the  boys. 

“Won't  it  be  nice  f”  said  Quillie  to  Julie. 

“Charming!”  replied  Julie;  “but  why  is  it  called  the 
Look-out  field  ?” 

“Because  there  is  so  fine  a view  from  it  of  the 
mountains.” 

“The  Catskills ?” 

“Yes,  where  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  Blept  for  twenty 
years.” 

“ Did  he,  truly  ?” 

“So  the  story  goes.  Every  time  it  thunders,  we  think 
the  queer  old  mountain  men  are  playing  nine-pins. ” 

“ Do  you  i" said  Julie,  with  eyes  still  wider  open.  “I 
-should  like  to  see  them.” 


Nurse  was  too  good  • natured  to  refuse,  and  so  the 
trunks  were  opened,  and  ransacked  very  thoroughly,  until 
Mr.  Brown  summoned  them;  then,  like  swallow’s  at  twi- 
light, they  were  again  all  on  the  wing,  darting  hither  and 
thither.  But  in  one  little  brain  was  a thought  like  a but- 
terfly emerging  from  its  chrysalis. 

To  Julie  this  jaunt  from  the  city  to  the  country  bad 
been  the  realization  of  a dream,  or  as  if  she  had  walked 
into  a page  of  her  story-books,  and  found  the  things  and 
people  all  living  and  true.  The  scent  of  the  sweet  clover, 
the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  deeper  blue  of  the  mountains,  the  snow-white  daisies 
and  the  yellow'  buttercups,  were  things  she  had  read  about 
in  the  many  lonely  moments  she  had  spent  while  her 
mother  was  out  giving  lessonR;  but  in  all  her  little  life  she 
had  no  actual  experience  of  these  things;  and  now  here 
they  were,  and  in  addition  it  was  the  land  of  romance— a 
place  where  people  could  sleep  for  twenty  years,  a place 
where  queer  hobgoblin  people  played  nine-pins.  That 
squaw  Quillie  had  told  her  about  was  fascinating;  perhaps 
it  was  true  that  she  still  w'as  living,  and  oh ! how  she 
should  like  to  see  her!  Perhaps  if  she  w'alked  all  day. 
she  might  reach  the  top  of  that  great  blue  peak,  and  find 
in  some  strange  little  wigwam  that  old  creature  who  cut 
up  the  old  moons  into  stars,  and  then  what  a wonderful 
tale  Julie  would  have  to  tell!  It  would  be  like  visiting 
the  old  woman  who  swept  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky. 
There  would  be  no  harm  in  trying.  She  had  often  been 
on  errands  alone  in  the  great  city,  where  everything  was 
so  confusing.  Perhaps  the 
squaw  would  be  pleased, 
and  give  her  some  won- 
derful talisman  ; or  she 
might  relate  to  her  stories 
of  Indian  life,  which  she 
(Julie)  would  write  down 
and  make  into  a book; 
and  then  no  one,  not  even 
nurse,  would  be  angry 
with  her  for  daring  to  do 
so  courageous  a thing. 


RIDING  1IOMR  FROM  TIIE  HAY  FIELD.-D«awm  i.t  W.  M.  Cam. 


Who  would  have  imag- 
ined that,  as  the  children 
toRsed  about  the  heaps  of 
fragrant  hay,  this  wild 
scheme  was  brewing  be- 
neath the  brim  of  a tiny 
straw  hat  wreathed  with 
daisies  { And  who  thought 
to  count  the  merry  ones 
on  the  top  of  the  wagon 
load  as  it  turned  home- 
ward t Not  nurse,  who 
was  sewing  beneath  a 
tree,  and  who  gathered  up 
her  work  and  went  after 
her  charge  in  blissful  ig- 
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norance  tliat  one 
lamb  had  strayed 
from  the  fold. 

With  eager, 
hurrying  step® 

Julie  hod  left 
the  meadow 
and  sought  a 
clump  of  tree®  ; 
from  these  she 
emerged  upon 
a road  which 
seemed  much 
travelled.  It  was 
very  steep  and 
dusty  where  it 
was  not  rocky, 
but  she  was  not 
to  be  daunted  at 
the  outset;  so  on 
she  went  a®  riiji- 
idly  as  possible, 
for  fear  tliat,  be- 
ing missed,  she 
might  be  over- 
taken, and  pre- 
vented from  ac- 
complishing this 
great  feat.  At 
first  she  could 
hear  the  voices 
iu  the  field  be- 
neath her,  but  as 
she  hastened  on  all  became  silent  but  the  stirring  of  the 
summer  breeze  in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  far-away  cackle  of 
an  industrious  hen.  The  road,  at  first  very  sunny,  had 
now  wound  itself  beside  huge  crags,  which  made  a welcome 
shade,  and  Julie  saw  with  delight  a little  water-fall  come 
tumbling  down  a narrow  fissure,  plunging  into  a pool 
below,  and  crossing  the  path.  Warm  and  thirsty,  she 
stop|K*d  to  refresh  herself  and  listen  to  the  gurgling  of  the 
brook.  But  she  must  not  dawdle,  or  night  might  come 
on,  and  then  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  old  squaw,  who 
was  perhaps  at  this  moment  cutting  glittering  stars  out 
of  tike  old  moons.  The  difficulty  of  hanging  them  up  did 
not  once  oepur  to  her.  Possibly  the  moon  and  the  stars 
were  not  like  tinsel,  but  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  squaw. 


STABLE  TALK,— Draw*  or  F*axk  Bnuw,  Jm, 


went  to  the  barn.  Had  the  boys  seen  Julie?  No;  and 
they  were  whittling,  making  a boat,  and  couldn't  be 
bothered. 

“ I wish,  Fred,  that  you  had  not  been  so  rude  to  Julie.1* 
Fred  looked  up,  surprised.  “ Rude ! when  was  I rude  I" 
“ You  called  her  ‘little  Frenchy,’  and  imitated  her.” 

“ Did  I ? Oh  yes,  I remember  something  of  that  sort. 
But  she  isn’t  huffy,  you  know ; she's  a bright  little  chick.” 
Quillic  thought  so  too,  and  was  getting  very  lonely. 

As  the  afternoon  shadow's  lengthened,  and  the  great 
conch  shell  was  blown  for  the  men  to  come  in  to  their 
early  supper,  nurse  came  down  to  summon  the  children  in 
to  tidy  themselves;  and  when  she  found  Quillie  crying  in 
a corner,  and  no  Julie  yet  to  l>o  seen,  she  too  became  un- 


81ie  had  heard  tliat  squaws  made  baskets:  would  it  not  easy.  Where  could  the  child  have  gone?  She  question 


lie  a nice  thing  to  buy  a little  one  for  Quillie,  and  a great 
big  one  for  nurse  ? — she  would  pick  out  the  very  prettiest. 
And  so  she  scrambled  on.  getting  very  much  heated  and 
soiled,  catching  her  clothes  on  the  briers,  getting  bits  of 
stone  in  her  shoes,  but  neither  frightened  nor  concerned 
about  those  from  whom  she  had  wandered. 

Meanwhile  Quillie,  from  her  high  perch  on  the  hay,  be- 
gan wondering  why  her  little  companion  was  so  silent. 
She  supposed  Julie  was  behind  her,  but.  fearful  of  tum- 
bling, she  had  been  still  as  a mouse.  She  twisted  about 
now,  a little  uneasily,  and  called  Julie,  but  there  w as  no  re- 
sponse. Then  Mr.  Brown  helped  her  to  dismount,  and 
still  no  Julie  was  to  be  seen.  So  she  went  into  the  house, 
procured  a book,  and  sat  on  the  piazza.  Presently  nurse 
came  in. 

“ Where’s  Julie  ?”  cried  Qtiillie. 

“ Whore  ? — was  she  not  with  you  ?” 

“No,  she  was  not  on  the  hay -cart.” 

“Then  she  must  be  with  the  boys.” 

“ No  ; they  are  in  the  barn.” 

“Then  she  is  hiding.  Go  and  look  for  her.  I must 
get  your  rooms  in  order  now.”  So  nurse  went  in. 

Quillie  tried  to  read,  but  her  thoughts  were  like  thistle- 
down. Where  could  Julie  be  ? She  sought  her  all  about 
the  house;  peeped  into  all  sorts  of  comers.  Then  she 


ed  everybody.  No  one  had  seen  her.  All  remembered 
the  little  brown  hat  with  its  wreath  of  daisies.  Fortu- 
nately the  farm  was  a safe  place;  there  was  no  water  to 
fear.  Perhaps  she  had  fallen  asleep  somewhere.  All 
would  hunt  for  her  after  supper.  And  all  did  hunt,  but 
no  one  found  her. 

The  moon,  like  a silver  sickle,  hung  in  the  sky ; the  frogs 
croaked ; the  soft  sweet  air  puffed  out  the  muslin  curtains, 
and  brought  in  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay.  The 
children,  too  tired  to  be  much  alarmed,  went  to  their  bed® 
without  their  usual  gambols.  Mr.  Brown  hifehed  his 
weary  horses,  and  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  out 
all  night  unless  he  found  Julie.  Poor  nurse  was  in  a fe- 
ver of  anxiety.  She  reproached  herself  in  many  quite  un- 
necessary ways.  She  had  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Mrs.  Brown  until  both  were  exhausted,  and  now  she  was 
pacing  the  piazza  in  weary  restlessness. 

Quillie,  unable  to  sleep,  came  trotting  out  in  her  night- 
gown, and  seeing  poor  nurse's  sad  face,  went  up  to  her, 
and  whispered  something  about  “God  being  able  to  take 
care  of  little  Julie  wherever  she  might  be,”  when  far 
away  came  the  sound  of  wheels. 

“ Hark !”  said  nurse,  “ is  that  wagon  coming  hero  ?” 

“Yes,” said  Quillie,  listening,  “it  is  coming  here.” 

fro  BE  CONTIS U ED.] 
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PiMtui  i»,  roixfttui, 

I have  both  wild  and  lame  pet*.  Thin  spring  » 
pair  of  brown-headed  bird*  built  their  nest  In  the 
A krbia  qwfnuhi.  The  old  birds  have  grown  no  tame 
that  they  will  come  up  to  my  Iwt  to  e*t  crumb*. 
Their  young are  fully  fledged  now.  The  roblna  have 
a brood  in  the  apple-tree,  and  now  another  pair  of 
email  bird*  have  began  lo  build  in  one  nf  nnr  «nr* 
crwrin.  My  tame  pels  are  a pair  of  Jonquil  canaries. 
Nelly  ami  Barbra.  They  hatched  (our  egg*,  but  ail 
the  fittle  birds  died.  Now  Barbra  turn  a newt  of  live 
eggs,  ami  yesterday  one  Idol  was  hatched,  and  to-day 
another.  I have  a few  choice  varicllea  of  roses  and 
other  plants.  The  roses  and  honeysuckle*  iu  Iho 
garden  nro  in  bloom.  I tun  ten  years  old. 

Ai.tia  R.  A. 


(iiOTi,  .Via  Yon*. 

We  have  I«mr  old  canaries,  and  one  of  l hem,  named 
Fanny,  laid  two  eggs,  ami  now  there  arc  two  little 
birds.  They  keep  Dick  busy  feeding  them  all  the 
time.  We  give  them  brawl  and  milk  and  boiled  egg. 
Thi*  spring  wo  had  a pair  of  twin  larulro,  and  tin* 
mother  sheep  did  not  like  bat  one,  so  we  had  to  feed 
the  other.  My  brother  Herlrort  b tin;  »nr  who  feeds 
1 1,  and  It  will  follow  him  everywhere.  The  other  day 
It  walked  Into  the  dining-room  after  him.  It  will 
not  come  to  me.  We  have  over  forty  little  chickens, 
and  twelve  turkey  a.  Thu  turkeys  are  jnat  n*  pretty 
as  they  can  lx*.  Gback  Ei.eandb. 

Jimu  ftTV,  N«w  Jmir. 

I am  len  years  old.  I would  like  you  lo  know  how 
mach  I like  Varan  I'soriE.  I do  so  love  to  react  the 
letters  from  the  little  girls  and  boya.  I have  a ca- 
nary named  Beauty,  and  a cal  named  Charlie. 

Lillis  C.  L 


liitsmn,  nma. 

My  papa  subscribed  for  Yocno  Pjcim-i.e  for  my 
hlrtltduy  present.  I am  just  getting  over  scarlet  fe- 
ver, ami  I look  forward  eagerly  every  week  lor  my 
paper,  for  my  playmates  an*  afraid  to  come  to  see 
me,  nnd  il  is  the  best  young  friend  I have.  1 am 
eight  years  old.  Mat  A. 

IVst  Earrm.tr.  Ilaruii. 

I saw  the  letters  In  Yotrao  Propl t.  a1>oat  pets,  and 
thought  I would  write  about  mine.  I have  two  tings. 
One  i*  named  Topsy  and  the  other  Frank.  But  t***t 
of  all  ia  tuy  horse,  named  Elia.  1 am  eight  years  old. 

“ Littls  Bbotubb.” 


I Ibe  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  In 
Ihc  town  o(  Detroit.  1 think  I roust  lx;  one  of  the 
most  northern  snhscriber*  to  Yotaa  People  In  the 
United  States.  This  winter  has  been  very  severe. 
The  snow  staid  on  the  ground  nearly  five  months. 
We  have  no  spring  In-re,  only  a winter  and  a sum- 
mer, with  a very  short  autumn.  Two  years  ago  I 
sow  a flock  of  Bohemian  wax-wings,  which  arc  vciy 
rare  in  tbc  United  States.  1 would  like  to  know  If 
any  other  correspondents  have  ever  seen  them.  They 
are  pretty  birds. 

Some  honey  sue -kies  nnd  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
violets  grow  here  lu  the  woods.  Jay  II.  M. 

Cmiu,  Ni*  Tom. 

My  annt  semi*  m«  Torso  Pniru-,  and  I like  It 
very  much.  We  have  a squirrel  round  our  house; 
that  In  pure  while,  but  Its  mother  is  a common  red 
one.  We  think  that  is  very  mid.  Our  gardener  calls 
the  young  one  a dandy.  The  squirrels  and  rabhita 
in  our  yard  are  very  tumc,  and  do  not  mind  people  a 
bit;  and  a little  wren  builds  Its  nest  in  the  hnrse 
post  hy  ttie  stoop  every  year.  We  never  frighten  or 
atirt  our  wild  pet*.  Pm Ltr  P.  C. 

Ttuismi,  Tnnsn. 

I am  verr  sorry  we  hnd  lo  leave  Frank  Austin 
an  soon,  and  I ho(>c  we  are  going  lo  hear  bow  he 
went  bock  to  his  mother  and  listen.  I think  if  all 
Young  America  bail  as  much  pluck  as  Frank,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  '*  fall.” 

I caught  a little  rabbit  a week  ago,  hut  it  got  sw«y 
heforc  I bail  made  a cage  for  it.  T have  a turtle  that 
weighs  about  len  pounds.  But  my  best  pet  is  a large 
dog  named  Andy,  lie  is  a good  jumper.  He  cun 
jump  a very  high  fence. 

My  father  1ms  been  a subscriber  to  llaarra’s  Mag- 
azine ever  since  18f».  I think  I shall  take  Yovnu 
Pm>plb  as  long — and  longer  too.  My  brothers  take 
II  a arm's  Wr*xi.v.  The  IlluStratSuns  are  an  pretty] 
My  brother  Abe,  who  is  six  yean*  old,  saya  he  is  go- 
ing lo  he  a “picture  man,"  like  Mr.  Naet,  when  he 
grow*  up. 

Have  any  of  the  correwpondenta  a tame  crow  ? 1 
would  like  to  know  how  to  pet  one, 

“Lusk  8th.'' 


Wmt  Crown  a.  PismiMiu, 
My  brother  has  a young  pci  crow.  When  it  Is 
hungry  It  “caws"  tiJJ  we  go  out  and  feed  it  The 


i other  day  It  ate  three  mice  nnd  a mole.  It  can  not 
' fly  yet  I have  a dear  little  kitty,  and  If  it  goes  to- 
i ward  the  crow,  the  bird  will  open  its  mouth  und  hop 
■ away  side  way*.  1 tike  to  make  Wiggle*  and  Misfits 
: very  much.  Asa  a M,  J. 

■’■tuiiiiniit,  Pitisimtii. 

I I caught  a dragon-fly  the  other  day.  It  was  three 
inches  Tong,  ana  its  wing*  spread  five  Inches.  li* 
head  was  transparent.  I havo  a cat  named  Lion. 
My  brother  lakes  Young  Ptorix  I like  to  read  the 
letters  lu  the  Post-oftlce  Box.  Cake  U.  Dk  M. 


MiLTOS,  VltWM. 

The  last  of  April,  when  I went  after  May-flowers, 
I bn  nigh  l home  some  frogs'  egg*  In  my  basket. 
They  hmked  like  hem p st-i-d  in  lemon  jolly.  In  about 
a week  each  egg  separated  from  the  roaiti  jmutI  In  a 
little  balL  It  tirnk  two  weeks  tor  the  polly wug*  to 
hatch,  htu  when  they  did,  il  was  very  comical  to  two 
them  swimming  about.  If  we  scared  them,  they 
would  ntn  to  their  Ixalls,  or  home*,  as  w»  called  them. 
I put  them  in  the  brook,  and  afterward  when  I went 
lo  look  for  them,  I could  not  find  them.  I suppose 
they  Imd  developed  into  little  (rugs,  and  hopped 
i away.  I brought  a toad  home  last  night,  and  pul  it 
' in  the  garden.  It  dag  Into  the  ground  until  it  was 
nearly  burled,  mid  this  morning  I could  not  find  it. 
1’crltape  it  got  homesick— if  toada  ever  do. 

Alice  C,  II. 


!>MTnrnciP,  Noam  CiMint. 

1 I live  one  mile  from  a little  village  on  the  east  bank 
I of  the  Jtiubm,  I have  three  cats,  but  they  have  no 
pretty  tricks.  I have  a goat  too.  Her  name  fa 
Philadelphia,  hut  I call  her  Philo.  I have  a corn 
tmtcli  in  mother's  garden,  and  every'  two  weeks  I cut 
It  and  give  It  to  my  goat  to  eaL  I lu-gan  to  sindy 
French  last  winter,  and  1 finished  the  Introductory 
| course  lost  night.  I «tn  ten  year*  old.  Mattie  P. 

N nr  Yc-H  Cttv. 

I I thought  perhaps  the  boys  nnd  girls  would  like  lo 
hear  about  my  Polly.  Il  is  just  beginning  to  talk. 
Its  only  had  habit  is  that  It  will  learn  slung  wonts. 
The  other  day  a lady  came  to  set?  us,  ami  Polly  cried 
. ont,  “ Bully  for  yon,  old  fellow,  come  iu !" 

We  use  Vornu  Paori.a  for  a muter  iu  nnr  school. 

N.  D. 


huun  lltu.,  Uamti. 

Two  little  bird*  hare  built  their  ucst  in  a tree  In 
front  ol  our  porch,.  It  sonnds  so  much  sweeter  to 
hear  them  sing  out  of  a cage  than  in  one,  especially 
wIh-ii  they  are  wild  birds.  When  the  nuiplx-moi  get 
ripe,  our  missionary  society  will  have  u Sawn  party 
in  onr  yard,  because  it  is  very  large.  I am  eleven 
years  old.  Gratis  1’, 

ItaLTIHiXCC,  UlKUtlk 

I hare  a little  bird.  It  la  a beautiful  singer  and  a 
i great  |m4.  It  Is  a very  funny  little  fellow.  It  used 
to  recape  from  Us  cage  so  often  that  we  had  to  tic 
. the  door.  We  call  It  Dick.  The  other  day  mamma 
bad  given  Dick  a bath,  and  lied  the  cage  door  tmeure- 
ly.  a*  she  thought.  Sue  left  It  alone  in  a room  with 
the  windows  all  open,  and  abonl  an  hour  afterward 
she  went  to  put  aro-d  In,  and  the  cage  wan  empty,  and 
■ Dirk  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  hunted  about  a long 
while,  mull  at  last  she  found  him  sitting  on  tire  round 
nf  n chair.  Blic  had  only  lu  put  the  cage  down,  and 
i Dick  hop|Ksd  in.  Fannie  H.  M. 

Avacas,  Cuautau. 

I I have  a pet  cat  named  Dido,  and  our  neighbor 
has  a cat  named  Jacko.  Dido  and  Jacko  are  great 
! (fiends,  and  play  together  a great  deal.  Mamina  is 
Dido's  “ meat  man,"  and  one  night  when  she  was 
' taking  Dido  to  feed  him,  Jacko  began  to  cry,  as 
though  he  did  not  want  to  be  left.  Then  Ditto  ran 
lan  k and  put  Id*  nose  up  to  Jacko'*.  and  II  looked 
as  If  tlwy  were  klasiug  each  other  good-night  Then 
Dido  turned  and  followed  mamma.  Kiaei*  L. 


1'niuMi.nin,  Pioiritou. 

I am  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute,  and  I like 
to  read  Yotrxo  Pn*ri.E  very  much.  My  Sunday- 
school  teacher  made  each  hoy  in  her  class  a present 
of  it  We  are  aorry  that  tbo  story  "Across  the 
Ocean”  la  ended.  It  was  such  an  interesting  *tory 
that  wo  waul  some  more  of  it.  On  4BI.es  V.  F. 


Harbixi,  ffsw  J «*•»». 

I am  a little  girt  nine  years  oUl.  We  moved  here 
this  spring  from  La  Fayette.  My  papa  la  a Method- 
ist minister,  so  wo  havo  to  move  once  In  a while.  1 
have  a brother  and  sisler.  We  have  a hcantifcil 
Maltese  cal,  ami  twelve  little  chickens.  We  live 
three  niila  from  the  Delaware  Kiver.  My  brother 
takes  Yocao  People,  and  we  all  like  it  very  much. 

Annie  Jean  H. 


PlUllU.1,  Ism  IlllO. 

I have  a pet  hen,  but  she  doea  not  lay  any  egg«. 
She  i*  a very  crosa  hen,  and  she  nips  my  finger*  when 
I 'feed  her.  I had  a little  goat,  but  it  died.  My  pupa 
Is  going  to  buy  me  another.  We  have  a little  dog- 
cart, and  a ilollW  house,  und  we  play  croquet,  and 
awing  in  a awing  made  of  chains,  Cuaulik  ti  K. 

Xr>u,  Ohio. 

I had  Yorsn  Pron.it  for  a Christmas  urauttil,  nnd 
I like  It  ever  e*>  much.  It  comes  every  WmIhamIaj, 
and  1 am  almost  always  the  first  boy  at  the  book- 


store to  get  It.  I liked  the  »tory  of  Frank  Anetlc 
ven  much.  He  was  a very  brave  boy*. 

The  only  pet  I have  i*  roy  little  mater, and  1 pin 
the  fellow  wli<»  has  not  so  nice  a |x>L  Stic  is  iLr 
best  one  in  the  world.  Otto  day  at  the  dinner  table, 
while  she  was  eating  a piece  of  pin,  alto  found  a plum 
need  in  iL  All  of  a sudden  site  exclaimed,  “I  fowva 
a nle  seed !”  ami  she  rushed  out  and  planted  it, 
thinking  it  would  grow  to  be  a tree  with  pie*  on  iu 
Itetixu  E.  F. 

N’uhtm  Xtvitnn,  Mint, 

My  little  cousin  sends  me  Yum  Pront  I had 
a dear  little  kitty,  but  it  died.  Its  name  was  Kew. 
Ih»  you  think  it  la  a prefty  uunc  ? I am  Seven  jrari 
«I'L  Tkemk  J.  B, 

Pai*i«T’i«,  Auiutt 

Brother  Ben  and  I take  Yopxa  Prori.E.  ami  wp 
enjoy  it  very  macli.  It  Is  a apletidkl  pajwr  for  litiie 
folks,  and  1 And  that  older  |ni*ple  like  to  rerol  it  ino. 
1 am  eleven  years  old,  ami  I study  manic,  drawing, 
and  other  thing*,  lien  is  thirteen,  ami  lie  stutlk* 
algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin.  I have  a beautiful  pet 
dog  named  Prince.  A showman  gave  him  to  iu*. 
He  will  not  let  stranger*  come  In  the  yard  when  lie  i« 
loose.  He  U black,  and  very  lurge.  ‘ Annie  H,  D. 

Niiinnimi,  Pmiumu 

I nm  collecting  slump*.  I have  some  French. 
English,  Swiss,  German,  and  American,  and  a lot  ol 
Treasury  stntnpa.  I have  a little  brother  nunnd 
Charlie,  lie  rati  mu  rend,  hut  1 read  Yorarj  Pron.ir 
to  him,  and  sometime*  mamma  renda  it  to  both  nf 
ua.  1 Ic-urncd  to  write  laat  winter,  but  I never  went 
to  school.  Pari,  K.  U. 


Niviit,  Xi»  Jimiv 

I I am  quite  sick  now.  and  I am  going  to  write  my 
first  letter  to  “Our  Post-ofllce  Box."  I have  a larvc 
I cat  tunned  Louie.  At  meat-tlroea  he  nm  right  u> 
I papa,  mid  waits  for  something  to  eat.  If  papa  dots 
not  notice  him,  lie  jumps  np  on  Ills  knee  and  pau> 
! Id*  nrm  to  remind  him.  Then  papa  always  glvt* 
I Louis  something  to  cat  I am  nine  yinrs  old. 

Uariinre  M. 

| Here  is  a simple  recipe  for  a jelly-cake  for  1*d« 
| Hunter’s  Club:  Three  eggs;  a small  tea-cop  of  su- 
gar ; •»!!*  nip  of  flour.  Beat  the  yolks  and  white* of 
Hie  egg*  together.  Tills  quantity  make*  l vro  layer-; 
and  as  it  b*ko»  lu  a very  short  time,  it  require*  very 
careful  watching  wbilu  In  the  oven.  Any  kind  *f 
flavoring  may  lie  ummL  “ Fstinit*a." 


Dutou,  Ibuaoro 

Here  Is  one  of  my  own  red  pee  for  kisses : Bcai  ttie 
white*  of  four  egg*  to  a froth  ; then  beat  Lo  atuwU 
two  rnjw  of  white  sugar.  Spread  greased  paper  <>u 
a baking-pan,  and  drop  the  mixture  on  It,  aspoorfisl 
at  a time.  Bake  lu  an  oven  not  too  hot,  until  a little 
brown.  c.  H.  s. 


Eim»7KI v»,  Nr*  You. 

I am  ten  years  obi  I have  no  |h-»s  but  a dear  little 
Bister,  who  Is  as  nice  as  all  the  pel*  in  the  world.  I 
tried  tlie  recipe  for  sugar-candy,  and  found  » very 
nice.  I go  to  school  every  day.  M.  H.  S. " 

I made  two  flower  beds  a few  day*  ago,  and  Um 
hens  scratched  them  very  hadly.  I am  rieven  yevrs 
old,  and  1 go  to  school,  and  have  lot*  of  fun.  I Imr 
no  pet*  now,  but  I did  have  a pet  robin  that  I <u 
; very  food  of. 

I trirel  Nellie  H.'s  recipe  for  making  sugar-candy, 
and  it  was  very?  nice.  Here  Is  a recfpe  of  my  <mn 
for  her  to  try  : One  pound  of  white  sugar:  six  ubl<- 
spiHinfnls  of  cream;  one  of  vinegar;  one  ol  crcn 
starch ; one  of  melted  butter ; the  white  of  one 
Boll  until  It  waxes  when  ft  ia  cold.  It  should  Wl 
alMint  one  hour. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  pronscri  flowers,  troth 
cultivated  and  wild,  with  any  little  girl  living  lu  the 
Houthero  and  far  U e*tcrn  l nitrel  8 lares. 

Annie  I.  W'non*, 

Canton,  8L  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 

I would  be  very  glad  to  gather  bird*’  iyrg»  to  r»- 
cbonge  with  1.  t^iiackcnboss  ami  Sutnud  PTHiggira. 
if  I Kuew  tiow  to  preserve  them  and  send  them  by 
mail.  Con  some  one  tell  me,  please  ? I live  where 
tliefe  is  much  of  the  long  gray  moss  w*  common  ta 
the  Honth,  and  If  any  one  would  like  to  have  some.  I 
would  be  glad  to  exchauge  it  for  shells,  birds'  ege*. 
pretty  minerals,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  There  wv 
many  pretty  flowers  tliat  grow  wild  here.  Thaw 
« re  hi  ue- hon nets,  PMnx  dntrnvumdi,  sweet-wilUaras, 
lantaua,  larkspur,  verbena,  and  fox -glove ; but  tbev 
have  iicariy  all  finished  blooming  for  this  year.  I 
would  liku  to  know  bow  to  press  some  of  Uietn. 

Lei.*  Bablow, 

Refugio,  Kef  agio  County,  Tens. 

I am  collecting  postage  slump*,  and  would  like  to 
exchange  with  some  of  the  renders  of  Yocae  Pn* 
ft  r-  I liavi;  nine  hundred  and  Beventy-six  dlilcrent 
kinds.  Leon  M.  Fohbe, 

No.  Ti  Cushman  ritrwt,  Portland,  Maiae. 

I am  thirteen  years  old,  and  I live  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pecatonlca  Kiver.  If  C.  B.  F.  will  look 
In  a good  encyclopedia,  he  will  find  out  h good 
I about  ant*.  I have  a dag  and  a rat,  and  a Ywst 
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many  pigeon*  ami  chicken*.  I was  out  with  my  | 
mamma  the  other  day,  and  we  found  I cm*  three 
fret  Ills'll. 

I have  a collection  of  Idols’  egg*,  auil  would  like 
to  exchange  will!  any  of  the  road  ere  of  Yotrau  Pro- 
rib  C ii Aisua*  J.  Biixoiiiiu, 

Freeport,  llllnolo. 

We  have  some  of  the  handsomest  while  row*  here 
that  I ever  aavr.  When  they  flrat  open,  they  are  tint- 
ed cream-color.  I live  ori  the  Pecatontca  River,  and 
we  have  a boat.  I think  It  is  very  nice  to  ride  In  It. 

I would  ho  very  tnurh  ub|lg«d  If  Harry  H.  M.,  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  or  some  other  corroapoiideul, 
would  rend  me  a pressed  trailing  arbutus,  as  I never 
saw  any  of  that  flower,  1 will  exchange  some  u|  our 
praneu  flower*  for  It.  Caurik  Hahiuno. 

Freeport,  Illinois. 

I nm  twelve  years  old,  hnt  people  think  I am  older, 
because  1 am  so  tall.  We  have  a great  many  pets. 
We  have  a white  horse,  a black  ami  white  coach  dog, 
a Maltese  cat,  and  two  kittens ; nnd  mumma  lias  just 
raised  a brood  of  four  canaries,  but  the  cat  caught 
one  of  them. 

My  sister  and  I tried  Nellie  II. > recipe  fur  candy. 

I would  likr  to  exchange  pressed  flowers  with 
Genevieve  of  California.  I have  already  pressed  a 
few.  Hattiu  D,  Condon, 

I*.  O.  Box  0rt,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

E.  0.  Koch. — The  beat  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  go  to  I'nisped  Park  Lake,  Brooklyn,  any 
pleasant  Saturday  afternoon,  where* you  can 
witness  the  regatta,  and  learn  full  particulars 
concerning  the  yacht  club. 

W.  B.  A.  8. — The  toon  is  found  in  all  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  a very  awkward  bird  on 
land,  but  a graceful  and  rapid  swimmer.  It  is 
a remarkable  diver,  and  it  is  thought  that  no 
other  feathered  creature  can  dive  so  fur  be- 
neath  the  surface  or  remain  so  long  a time  un-  , 
der  water.  A specimen  was  once  found  at- 
tached to  the  hook  of  a fisherman’s  set  line  in 
Seneca  I*ako,  it  having  dived  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feci  to  ranch  the  bait.  It  feed*  on  Ho- 
ards, fish,  frogs,  all  kinds  of  uqualie  insects,  and 
the  routs  of  fresh- water  plants,  usually  swal  , 
lowing  its  food  under  water.  It  U a very  [ 
large  bird,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
spreads  it*  wings  fully  five  feet.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  marshes,  near  water,  of  rushes  and 
grass,  which  it  twists  together  in  a huge  heap 
on  the  ground,  usually  among  tall  reed*.  The 
eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  are  a little  over 
three  inches  long,  and  in  eolor  of  a dull  green- 
ish ochre,  with  indistinct  spot*  of  dark  umber, 
most  numerous  toward  the  broad  end.  During 
the  winter  this  bird  lives  near  the  sea -shore,  i 
especially  in  the  salt-marshes  on  the  Lung  Isl- 
and coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Cliesu-  j 
peake;  but  in  the  summer  it  goes  as  far  north 
as  Maine,  and  breeds  there  in  great  quantities. 

Edith  H. — The  peculiar  spots  often  found  on  j 
lemons  and  oranges  are  only  a natural  appear-  , 
ance  of  the  skin  of  certnin  varieties.  Havana 
oranges  and  the  best  Florida*  are  more  marked 
in  this  way  than  other  kinds. 

A.  R.  A. — Your  Wiggles  are  remarkably 
pretty,  but  they  came  too  late  to  be  engraved. 

A.  U.  Y. — Japanese  wine-flower*  can  be  ol>- 
lalned  in  New  York  at  nearly  every  store  where 
toys,  novelties,  and  apparatus  for  purlor  magic- 
are  sold.  They  are  also  called  Surprises,  or 
Japanese  Curioaos. 

Favors  arc  acknowledged  from  Carrie  E.  Lucas,  I 
Julia  T.,  Charles  and  Fred  W.,  Harry  L.  Chase,  Brr-  ( 
tba  Frederick,  Aggie  M.  Mason.  Leon  Muuroe,  Ed-  I 
mnnd  I.  Sheppard,  John  J.  A.  K„  Graham  Hereford, 
Emmie  L.  BrmxWir,  M.  Welchman,  J.  M.  T.,  John  II. 
Bartlett,  W.  Lloyd  Clark,  Knea  Hickman,  Hugh  D. 

Correct  answers  lo  puxzlea  are  received  from  Alex- 
ander Maxwell,  Char!'  » E.  Dochlcr,  Charlie  I*.  Cut- 
ler, Roodo*  B.  B)w«n,  AlUa  R.  Austin,  J.  K.  H.  Will- 
iam 1.  Coh-man,  Maud  and  Gertie,  A.  H.  Ellard,  1 
Maud  Matthewson,  **  Fatinitza,"  Perry  Von  Olker, 
Cora  R.  Price,  Cora  Frost,  Fred  Pardy. 

PUZZLES  FROM  TOUXO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 


No.  1 

DIAMOND. 

A consonant.  A title.  A watllke  tribe  of  Indiana. 
An  Intoxicating  liquor.  A consonant.  8.  F.  W. 

No.  S. 

natnMLt«i  rraix 

To  flonrish.  One  universally  shunned.  A snare. 
In  Hanlrl.  A specie*  «f  tree.  Actions.  Dc-pert- 
tnent.  Centrals  read  downward  sjiell  the  name  of 
an  early  English  poet.  Los ■ Bua" 


No.  4. 

n n ■ o w A. 

My  first  is  In  tip,  but  not  In  down. 

Mv  second  is  in  smile,  but  not  in  frown. 

Mv  third  Is  in  eat,  but  not  in  drink. 

My  fourth  is  In  meditate,  not  In  think. 

My  filth  Is  in  seed,  but  not  in  gern». 

My  sixth  is  in  snug,  but  not  in  Arm. 

My  seventh  Is  In  abort,  tint  not  in  long. 

My  eighth  is  in  multitude,  not  in  throng. 

My  whole  is  sought  hy  old  and  young, 

By  bards  its  praises  oft  an*  sung ; 

Hut  while  It  promise*  lo  stay. 

It  (adi-fl  and  vanishes  away.  M.  L. 

No.  5. 

■toot vmioxi.  TK>t:ni.*  acrostic, 

Hie  name  of  a royal  houau.  A Danish  dramatist. 
A celebrated  Moorish  King.  An  early  King  of  Eng- 
land. An  early  King  of  Spain.  A modem  English 
port.  Answer— Prfmals  form  the  first  name  and 
finals  the  second  name  ol  a celebrated  American  in- 
ventor. C.  8.  If. 


No.  4k 

nni'HLR  RSIOMA. 

Our  firsts  in  trouble,  not  in  need. 

(Mir  seconds  iii  guide,  hut  not  in  lead. 

Our  third*  in  tamhle.  nut  In  falL 
Our  fourths  in  height,  hut  not  in  tall. 

Our  fifths  in  stanxu,  not  in  rhyme. 

Our  sixths  in  gymnast,  not  in  climb. 

Hid  In  these  words  two  painters  lie. 

Whose  names  and  works  will  never  die.  Prtbr. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  «L 

No.  1.  Farmgiit. 

No.  2.  Better  late  than  never. 

No.  3.  1.  Love,  lave,  late,  Aate. 

k.  Vest,  feat,  lw*t,  cost,  coot. 

8.  Cent,  dent,  flint,  dins,  dime. 

4.  Head,  read,  read,  rood,  roo/,/bot. 
a.  Bear,  sear,  sfar,  *t«;?. 
tk  Hard,  card,  car/,  cant,  cost,  lost,  lo/t, 
soft. 

T.  Storm,  stork,  stock,  stick,  s/lck,  slice, 
slide,  rrlide,  guide,  gul/v,  gull/,  guilt, 
quiet.  ’ 

No.  4.  N artisans. 

No.  6.  Bab-el-Mandcb. 


No.  «. 
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IlAar-xu's  You  MO  PlWFl.R  will  lie  Issued  every 
Tuesday.  «nd  may  he  had  at  tin-!  following  rates— 
payable  ia  entrance,  pontage  free . 

Stxr.LK  Corns $0  04 

One  SrBscRtmox,  one  year. ...  1 50 
PlTK  St  nsoumoss,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscript iuns  may  Itegln  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  bo  underet*w»d 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  In-  mnde  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 


A DYKKTPilMi. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Bixm'i  Yorwo  Pknru  will  render  It  a first-class 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  lie  Inserted  on  two  in- 
side pages  at  Tfl  cents  per  line. 

Address 


II A IIPKU  Sc  BROTHKK8, 

Frnnklln  Square,  N,  T. 


F 


ISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOGUE  FHRU. 

R.  SIMPSON,  1 32  Narnia  Street,  N.  Y. 


WORM  sqr ARK.  \IIMATIHF  YACHTS.  — Boys,  send  8 

First,  a native  of  a certain  country.  Second,  not  rent  "lamp  for  Manual  of  Miniature  Yachts 

under.  Third,  a flow er.  Fourth,  tlie  Imperfect  form  and  Price- Llsr.  ©.  JI.  HI.I'NT,  338  Hum- 
ofaverb.  Ki-nir.  bold!  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  If. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Books  for  the  School  aid  Family. 


ARITHMETIC. 

FRENCH’S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
First  Lessons  In  Numbers,  In  their  Natural  Order : 
First,  Viaibit  Objcrta ; Second,  ( 'onerete  umber  a; 
Third,  A hat  roe  I Sumbera.  By  J*>iin  II.  Kama*. 
LL.D.  Illustrated.  Itmu.  Half  leather,  85  ceuta. 

FRENCH’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC’  FOR 
THE  SLATE.  Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the 
Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rule*  are  bused  upon 
Principles  established  hy  Induction.  By  John  II. 
Frrmi  n,  LLD.  Ill’d.  lOrno,  Half  Leather,  fit  cu*. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  in  which  Combinations  of  Nnmlierp, 
Solutions  of  Problems,  and  Principle*  of  Arith- 
metical Analysis  nrc  based  upon  the  Law-*  of 
Mental  Development.  By  John  H.  Fk».m-h.  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  16mo.  Half  Leather,  SC  cents. 

NATURAL  M lENf E. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Les- 
son* in  Natural  History  ami  Language  Tor  Primary 
and  Grammar  SchunU.  18mn.  Cloth,  35  rents. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  The  Child’s 
Hook  of  Nature,  for  the  U*e  of  Families  aud 
School*:  intended  to  uhl  Mothers  aud  Teacher* 
In  Training  Children  In  the  Observation  of  Nat- 
ure. lu  Three  Paris.  Part  I.  Plants.  Part  11. 
Animal*.  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat.  Light,  Ac. 
By  Worthington  IIookkr,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The 
Three  Part*  complete  In  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,-!  1 lit;  or,  separately,  in  cloth,  Part  I., 
45  cent* : Part  II.,  4$  cents ; Part  III.,  -P*  cents. 

HOOKER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  A 
First  Book  in  Chemistry.  By  Wobthinstok  Hook- 
rK,  M.D.  lll’d.  Revised.  Square 4lu,CkHh,4ScU. 

FARADAY’S CH KMISTRY  OF  A 4 ANDLB.  Chem- 
istry of  a Candle.  A Course  of  Six  Lerture*  on  the 
Chemical  History  of  a Candle,  to  which  I*  added 
a Lecture  on  Platinum.  By  M.  Faraway.  Edited 
hy  W.  Crook  r*.  Illustrated.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  U0, 

FARADAYS  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  Physical 
Forces-  A Conran  of  Six  Lecture*  on  the  Various 
Forces  of  Mailer,  and  their  Relation*  to  Each 
Other.  Hy  M.  Pabauat.  Edited  hy  W.  Cuookba. 
Illustrated.  Itimo.  Cloth,  f 1 On. 

FRENCH  AND  GERHA1I. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  French 
Course;  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Kxer- 
else- Hook,  with  Vocabnlaiie*.  On  the  Plnu  of  Di. 
Smith's  1‘rineifria  /Mtina.  limn,  Cloth.  50  cents. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  PART  IL  A First  French 
Read Ing- Book.  Containing  Fable*,  Anecdotes, 
Inventions,  Discoveries,  Natural  History,  nnd 
French  History.  With  Grammatical  Que*tluus, 
Note*,  and  a Copious  Etymological  Dictionary. 
Ou  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Smith’s  /‘rinripia  Latina. 
12 mo,  Cloth,  SO  cents. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  German 
Coarse.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer- 
cise-Book, and  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  of  I)r. 
Smith**  /‘rineipia  Ixitina.  Pimo,  Cloth,  54)  cent* 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  II.  A First  Ger- 
man Reading- Book.  Containing  Fables,  Anec- 
dote*, Natural  History,  German  History,  nnd  a 
Comedy,  with  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes, 
and  a Dictionary.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Smith's 
/‘rineipia  Latina.  12mo,  Cloth,  88  cent*. 

COMFORTS  GERMAN  PRIMER.  A German 
Primer.  Hy  i^rorok  P.  Comfort,  A.M.  IVmo, 
Half  Lrnther,  00  cent*. 

COMFORTS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.  A 
First  B-*ok  in  German.  By  Georob  F.  Comfort, 
A.M.  t2mo.  Half  Leather,  410  rents. 

COMFORTS  FIRST  GERMAN  READER.  The 
First  German  Reader:  lo  sneered  the  *•  First  Iknik 
111  German."  Hy  Gkuiwr  F.  Comfort,  A.M.  SSmo, 
Cloth,  80  cent*. 
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Manual  of  luformatlou  and  Suggestion*  for  Object 
Lessons,  in  s Coarse  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
By  Marciu*  WitiMojt.  ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  <W. 

CALKINS’S  PRIMARY  OBJECT  LRBBONS.  Pri- 
mary Object  lesson*,  for  Training  the  Sense*  and 
Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.  A Manual 
of  Elementary  Instruction  for  Parent*  and  Teach- 
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written and  Enlarged.  12m<>,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
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TOO  MUCH  BIRTHDAY. 

SkK  poor  little  Jamie  iu  mauimu'M  low  chair. 
With  the  roses  all  gone  from  his  cheeks  so  fair. 
Too  languid  to  look 
At  the  picture-book ; 

Too  tired  even,  I think,  to  care 

For  the  wonderful  story  kind  mine  would  tell 

To  the  dear  little  boy  who  has  not  been  well. 

Why  did  the  roses  so  suddenly  go, 

And  leave  those  cheeks  as  white  us  the  snow  f 

Ah,  Jamie  knows  of  n little  Iwiy 

Who  hud  fur  too  much  of  frolic  and  joy 


On  a certaiu  day, 

So  merry  and  gay; 

A birthday  party  it  was,  they  say. 

Hut  Jamie  will  soon  be  well  again, 

Free  from  weakness,  and  free  from  pain. 
The  dimples  will  gather  in  chin  ami  cheek. 
And  mischief  agaiu  iu  his  eyes  will  speak; 
No  more  he’ll  care 
To  sit  iu  a chair, 

Hut  all  over  the  house  for  fuu  will  seek. 

THE  BOTTLED  SHOWER-BATH. 

PROCFKE  a small  vial  of  thin  glass;  such 
as  homoeopathic  medicines  come  in  are 
best.  In  the  bottom  of  this  (He  with  a (iuc 
file  four  holes,  as  represented  in  our  cut; 
then  fill  it  with  water,  aud  liaml  it  to  a 
friend,  requesting  him  to  smell  it.  As  soon 
as  he  removes  the  cork,  the  water  will  pour 
out  of  the  holes  at  the  bottom. 


Wiirtomberg.  The  house  of  WUrtemberg, 
it  is  said,  derives  its  name  from  the  following 
legend:  A poor  burgher  fell  iu  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Kmpernr  of  Austria,  and  as 
the  two  young  people  saw  no  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  Imperial  consent  to  their  union, 
they  lied  together  into  Suabiu,  where  they 
bought  a small  piece  of  laud,  and  established 
an  inn.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
aud  its  possessor  therefore  went  by  the  name 
of  the  **  Wirt  am  Herg,"  or  the  44  Landlord  at 
the  Mouutaiu.”  One  day  the  Emperor  was 
travelling  to  Frankfort,  and  stopped  on  his 
tor’s  house  w ithout  recognizing  her.  She  knew  him  directly, sod 
]»erHunded  her  husbaud  to  make  himself  known  to  the  Kuqieror, 
aud  to  bog  his  forgiveness.  Accordingly,  taking  their  little  sod, 
they  all  fell  at  his  feet,  entreating  his  pardon,  which  he  willingly 
granted.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  created  liis  son-in-law  a duke; 
but  iu  memory  of  this  occurrence  he  was  to  keep  his  name  of 
“Wirt  am  Berg/' which  subsequently  became  WUrtemberg. 
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THE  MOHAWK  BOWMEN. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

ELLO,  Foster,  what's  that  you're  doing  ? — shooting 
with  a bow  and  arrows  f” 

“ Yes,  Stuart  made  'em  for  me.  Come  in  and  try  'em.” 
Harry  came  into  the  yard,  where  Foster  was  shooting  at 
a collar  box  placed  on  a grassy  hank,  and  made  a few  un- 
successful shots  at  twenty  yards,  when  Fritter  took  the 
bow,  and  hit  the  box  frequently,  to  Harry's  wonder  and 
envy. 

“Stuart  made  'em  for  me,  and  taught  me  how  to  handle 
'em.  He  has  a bow  taller  than  himself,  over  six  feet  long ; 
and  up  in  the  mountains  lie  killed  a deer  a week  ago — 
killed  a deer  with  an  arrow.” 

“ Do  arrows  go  hard  enough  to  kill  J Say,  Foster,  will 
Stuart  make  a bow  for  me  l Won't  you  ask  him  i " 

“We’ve  got  a lietter  thing  than  that.  Stuart  wants  us 
to  get  up  an  archery  club,  and  he  will  show  us  how  to 
make  our  own  bows  and  arrows,  just  as  the  Indians  do. 
Henry,  Fred,  Will,  and  Ned  will  join,  I know,  and  then 
we  will  have  six — just  enough  to  go  off  hunting  on  Satur- 
days. and  have  a jolly  time.  And  we’ll  have  a name  for 
the  club,  and  make  a regular  camp  somewhere  near  the 
Glen,  and  have  our  dinners  there,  ami  our  meetings,  just 
as  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  did  in  England.  How’s  that, 
Harry  ?” 

“ Best  thing  out,  Foster.  But  how  are  we  to  make  our 
bows,  and  what  shall  we  make  them  of  ?” 

“Oh,  Stuart  has  told  me  all  about  it.  You  must  pick 
out  the  straightest,  cleanest  sassafras  pole  in  the  hen- 
house, and  get  Preston  to  saw  it  up  into  sticks  one  inch 
square  and  five  and  a quarter  feet  long.  Then  bring  them 
over  here,  and  Stuart  will  show  you  how  to  make  a bow. 
Stuart  will  have  a lot  of  pine  and  spruce  sawed  up  for  ar- 
rows, and  you  must  get  ull  the  goose  and  turkey  feathers 
you  can,  and  bring  them  over  too,  and  he  will  tell  us  about 
arrow-making.  Now  go  and  tell  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and 
get  your  sassafras  to  Preston's  as  soon  as  you  cau.  Per- 
haps we  can  get  ready  to  go  out  Saturday.” 

After  school  the  next  day  six  eager  boys  stood  around 
Stuart  as  he  took  a Rassafras  stick,  and  showed  them  how 
to  make  a hunting  bow,  talking  as  he  worked. 

“Now  look  close,  youngsters.  First  plane  one  side  of 
the  stick  straight  and  smooth.  This  is  to  be  the  * back’  of 
the  bow,  and  mustn't  l>e  touched  again.  Next  mark  the 
middle  of  the  stick,  and  lay  off  four  and  a half  inches  to 
one  side  for  a handle.  Then  turn  the  stick  on  its  back, 
and  plane  away  the  * belly’  of  the  bow,  tapering  it  truly 
from  handle  to  ‘tip.’  Do  the  same  to  the  sides,  leaving 
each  tip  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  Now  take 
a file  or  a spokeshave,  and  round  off  the  * sides'  and  * belly’ 
carefully,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ‘back’  of  the  how. 
There,  the  bow  is  in  good  shape,  hut  it  may  not  bend  truly ; 
so  file  a notch  with  a small  round  file  in  each  tip  half  an 
inch  from  each  extremity,  running  the  groove  straight 
across  the  * back,’  and  slanting  it  across  the  sides  away 
from  the  tips  toward  the  middle  or  handle  of  the  bow. 
Make  a strong  string  of  slack-twisted  shoe-maker's  thread, 
with  a loop  in  each  end,  so  that  when  the  string  is  put 
oil  the  bow  by  slipping  the  loops  into  the  nocks,  it  will 
bend  the  bow  so  much  that  the  middle  of  the  string  is 
live  inches  from  the  handle.  If  the  bow  when  thus  bent 
is  too  stiff  in  any  spot,  file  it  a little  there  till  it  bends 
right;  and  when  it  finally  bends  truly  from  tip  to  tip.  put 
on  a piece  of  plush  for  a handle,  and  smooth  and  polish 
your  bow  ready  for  exhibition.  There.  Harry,  that  is 
your  bow.  Now  one  of  you  may  go  to  work  at  another 
stick,  while  I go  and  feather  some  arrow*." 

At  it  Henry  went,  eager  and  enthusiastic;  but  it  was  a 
bothersome  job  for  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  The 
stick  would  slip,  and  the  plane  would  stick,  in  spite  of  him, 
ami  his  face  grew  very  ml  and  his  eyes  very  bright. 


| With  Stuart's  aid,  however,  he  finally  completed  a very 
i fair  bow  before  dark,  and  when  lie  had  actually  shot  an 
' arrow  from  it,  his  worry  all  vanished,  and  he  felt  very 
| proud  of  his  new  weapon. 

i The  following  afternoon  they  all  came  together,  ami 
more  bows  were  made.  Under  Stuart’s  direction  arrow 
shafts  were  rounded  and  smoothed,  the  vanes  were  cut 
‘ from  the  quills,  and  several  fair  arrows  completed  before 
sepa rating  for  their  homes,  where  all,  even  the  staid  old 
grandpas  and  grandmas,  were  infected  by  the  enthusiasm 
| of  the  boy  archers,  and  Indian  stories  were  told  by  tin* 
j kitchen  fire. 

By  Friday  night  all  the  six  were  armed  with  sassafras 
bows,  and  nicely  feathered  spruce  arrows,  with  pewter 
| heads,  blunt,  that  they  might  not  stick  into  and  be  lost  m 
the  trees.  Their  quivers  were  of  jaisteboard  rolled  in  glue. 

; upon  a tapering  form,  and  tlieir  arm-guards  of  hard  thick 
leather,  securely'  fastened  to  tlieir  left  fore-arms  by  small 
I straps  and  buckles.  And  when,  early  Saturday  morning 
they  came  together  at  Foster’s  house,  never  was  a more 
j gallant  squad  of  young  archers  seen.  Stumps,  trees,  late 
apples,  and  one  or  two  wandering  mice  served  as  mart, 
for  their  ready  arrows  while  waiting  for  the  start, 
i “Here,  you  boys!  shoot  them  Hirers  t’other  way. 
They'll  spile  more’ll  they’re  wuth,”  called  out  the  good- 
natured  him!  man  ; and  Foster  raised  grandma's  ire  by 
driving  a shaft  up  to  the  feathers  in  a golden  pumpkin 
she  had  selected  for  seed,  and  placed  on  the  well  curb  to 
“sun.” 

By  the  time  their  haversacks  were  filled  with  potatoes, 
bread,  doughnuts,  meat,  etc.,  and  they  had  Btarted  for  the 
Glen  across  lots,  shooting  as  they'  w£nt,  all  the  family 
were  relieved  for  the  moment,  only  to  worry  the  rest  of  the 
day  lest  some  unlucky  arrow,  glancing,  should  hurt  one  of 
them;  and  mother's  anxiety  wasn’t  relieved  when  Stuart 
wickedly  told  her  how  Walter  Tyrrel  killed  King  William 
Rufus  with  a glancing  arrow  from  his  bow  while  hunting 

The  birds  and  the  squirrels  that  our  boys  met  that  day 
were  treated  to  many'  a close  hissing  arrow,  though  not 
many  of  them  suffered,  because  of  the  boys’  lack  of  skill 
with  the  long-bow. 

“Sh-h-h!  boy's,”  suddenly’  whispered  Foster,  as  the  lit 
tie  band  paused  for  a moment  in  a clump  of  spruces;  and 
springing  noiselessly  up,  his  1k»w  was  braced,  his  arrow 
, fitted,  and  a stricken  bird  was  fluttering  at  their  feet  in  a 
' few  seconds.  The  fl utterings  of  the  fallen  bin!  were  more 
than  equalled  by’  those  of  Foster’s  heart,  as  he  held  the  still 
quivering  crow  - blackbird  which  his  arrow  had  brought 
l from  the  highest  twig  of  a tall  spruce.  Proud  and  exult- 
I ant,  yet  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  as  he  silently  gazed  upon 
: the  soiled  plumage  of  the  bird’s  beautiful  neck  and  breast, 
and  felt  its  last  faint  gaspings  as  its  reproachful  eyes  be- 
■ came  glassy  in  death. 

“ The  beautiful  bin! ! Oh,  I tron’f  shoot  another  bird." 

: he  declared,  with  quivering  lips.  “ How  pretty’  it  is,  and 
I how  warm ! I’ll  ask  Stuart  to  stuff  it,  so  that  I can  keep 
1 it  forever.” 

By  this  time  Will’s  hunger  was  too  much  for  his  arch- 
ery enthusiasm,  and  he  began  to  grumble. 

“Say,  boys,  isn’t  it  about  time  to  get  to  the  Glen, and 
make  our  camp  i I’m  getting  hungry*.  It’s  hard  work 
drawing  this  bow  of  mine,  and  my  arms  are  tired.” 

“Yes,  let’s  go  to  the  Glen,”  said  their  captain,  Foster, 
and  half  an  hour’s  silent  tramping  in  the  underbrush  and 
up  the  rising  ground — for  they*  were  now  pretty  tired— 
brought  them  to  the  spot  known  as  the  Glen. 

The  Glen  was  a lovely  place.  A sparkling  spring,  m- 
! ing  at  the  base  of  a giant  hemlock  at  the  head  of  a long 
! deep  gully,  had  in  the  course  of  ages  filled  in  the  hollow, 
till  a brood  level  floor  was  made,  surrounded  by  clow- 
growing hemlocks,  pines,  and  spruces,  and  carpeted  with 
fine  turf  and  pine  needles.  The  water  from  the  spring, 
flowing  in  a shallow  brook  through  the  middle  of  tbi» 
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floor,  lost  itself  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  gully  further 
down.  At  the  very  top  of  the  great  hemlock  by  the 
spring  was  a rude  eyrie,  built  by  the  boys,  called  the 
Crows  Nest,  and  from  its  swaying,  breezy  height  they 
had  a magnificent  view  of  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Here,  rocking  gently  and  safely,  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  spring,  they  picked  out  their  homes,  the  pretty  white 
villages  nestling  among  the  forest  masses  of  green,  and 
the  slender  streams  glistening  among  the  cultivated  fields 
and  neat  mowings. 

Near  the  spring  was  a rude  hut  that  Stuart  and  his 
mates  had  built  a few  years  before.  Taking  possession 
of  this,  they  took  otF  their  haversacks,  hung  their  bows 
and  quivers  about  on  projecting  limbs,  gathered  dry  leaves 
and  sticks,  and  soon  had  a fire  started  in  a rude  stone  fire- 
place. 

“Well,  my  merry  bowmen,  how  do  the  twanging  bow- 
string and  the  hissing  arrow  suit  the  greenwood  t"  asked 
Stuart,  who  came  up  as  they  lay  picturesquely  about, 
waiting  for  a bed  of  coals. 

“ Ob,  it  is  splendid.  Isn't  it,  boys  1"  answered  Will,  the 
oldest  of  the  young  archers.  44  Just  see  how  pretty  the 
bows  and  quivers  look,  hunging  among  the  green  branches. 
How  nice  this  all  is!  But  what  name  shall  we  give  our 
club  I” 

“Woodland  Archers/* suggested  Ned. 

"Mohawk  Foresters, *’  added  Henry.  44  We  want  our 
river  in  the  name,  and  the  Mohawks  were  great  warriors.’' 

“Let’s  call  it  the  Mohawk  Bowmen," continued  Ned. 
“That's  just  the  thing."  And  all  agreed  to  it,  and  so  Mt>- 
hawk  Bowmen  was  decided  upon  as  the  dub  name. 

“Who'll  be  captain  ?"  asked  Stuart. 

"Oh,  Foster,  of  course,"  answered  all  at  once.  4*He‘s 
the  best  shot,  and  ought  to  be." 

By  this  time  the  coals  were  ready,  so  the  jxjtatoes  and 
corn  and  meat  were  roasted,  amid  much  fun  and  gay  talk, 
and  were  eaten  by  the  hungry  archers.  Then,  after  a 
rest,  the  Molmwk  Bowmen  ranged  the  woods  and  fields 
till  sunset  found  them  at  home  again,  tired,  indeed,  but 
enthusiastic  over  archery  and  their  day’s  sport.  They 
agreed  it  was  the  happiest  day  they  had  ever  seen,  and  ar- 
ranged for  a grand  woodchuck  hunt  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday. 

MORNING  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS  FROM  A 
WINDOW  IN  JERUSALEM. 

BY  LYDIA  FINKELSTBIN. 

I^HE  first  sound  I heard  at  daybreak,  through  the  win- 
. clow,  was  the  Moslem's  call  to  prayer,  from  the  mina- 
ret, “ La  Illalm  ilia  Allah” — “There  is  no  other  God  hut 
God" — breaking  dear  und  solemn  over  the  stillness  of 
the  early  dawn,  and  waking  the  echoes  of  the  empty 
streets.  Presently  1 heard  a footstep  in  the  distance;  as 
it  approached  nearer,  it  made  the  arches  resound.  I look- 
ed out,  and  saw  a pious  Mohammedan  hastening  to  prayer. 
As  he  passed  under  the  window  I heard  him  muttering 
in  a low  voice,  and  caught  some  sentences  of  his  prayer: 
“ Ya  Rahim,  ya  Allah"  (“O God,  the  merciful!”).  Scarce- 
ly had  his  footsteps  died  out  when  I heard  the  soft  silvery 
sound  of  a bell,  whose  melodious  music  seemed  to  roll  out 
like  billows  into  space,  and  as  the  reverberations  were 
carried  away  to  a more  distant  region,  a chime  of  bells 
rang  out  merrily  ; these  were  the  matin  bells  calling 
the  Christians  to  prayers.  The  streets  and  arches  again 
re-echoed  hurrying  footsteps,  which  were  those  of  the 
Catholic  monks  hastening  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. As  they  passed  the  window  I could  hear  the 
clicking  of  their  rosaries,  and  distinguish  the  words 
4*  Domiiius,  Doininus,”  muttered  in  a low  voice. 

Another  sound  broke  the  stillness:  “ Ya  Karim,  ya  Al- 
lah” (“0  bountiful  God !”).  This  was  a cake  vender,  car- 
rying on  his  head  a large  wooden  tray  containing  cakes 


and  baked  eggs.  He  uses  this  exclamation  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  God  is  the  giver  of  our  daily  bread. 

“Karim"  was  still  sounding,  when  I heard  a different 
strain,  “Chai  cliai  kirna  clia-ee,"  which  was  Bung  in  a 
sonorous  nasal  voice.  This  was  a tea  man.  In  one 
hand  lie  carried  a bright  brass  tea-urn  of  boiling  water;  in 
the  other,  several  glasses,  which  he  continually  jingled 
against  one  another.  Fastened  round  his  waist  he  wore 
a circular  tin  case,  containing  glasses,  a tea-pot,  sugar, 
lemons,  and  tea-spoons.  The  tea  man  continues  his  walk 
through  the  streets  till  the  day  is  far  advanced,  and  he 
meets  with  a great  many  customers,  for  quite  a number  of 
Arabs  consider  a cup  of  tea  a good  remedy  for  a headache 
in  the  morning. 

The  passers  now  increased,  and  they  exchanged  saluta- 
tions such  as  "Niliar  said!"  (“ May  your  morning  be  en- 
riched !”) 

There  was  a coffee  shop  opposite  the  window.  This  was 
the  earliest  opened.  The  waiters  came  out  of  the  store 
carrying  low  stools,  which  they  placed  outside  the  shop 
along  the  sidewalk.  Their  dress  was  navy  blue  baggy 
trousers,  which  reached  a little  below  the  knee;  white 
shirts,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  rolled  over  their  elbows; 
crimson  girdles,  and  white  skull-caps.  A couple  were 
barefoot,  and  the  others  had  red  shoes  on.  They  moved 
about  lightly  as  they  arranged  the  stools  for  customers. 

A tall  young  man  came  toward  his  store,  which  was  a 
grocery,  and  next  the  coffee  shop ; hut  before  opening  it 
he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  low  stools,  and  was  at  once 
served  by  one  of  the  waiters  with  an  “ argill6,”  or  hubble- 
bubble,  and  a cup  of  coffee.  He  wore  a suit  of  dark  green 
cloth,  a crimson  satin  vest,  silk  girdle  of  many  colors,  and 
a red  tarboosh.  Another  gentleman  came  up,  dressed  in 
a similar  costume,  only  of  a bluish-gray.  Before  seating 
himself  he  saluted  the  other  by  a graceful  wave  of  the 
hand,  saying,  “ Issalaam  alek," or  “Peace  be  on  you." 

“ Ou  alek  Issalaam"  (“And  unto  you  be  peace"),  re- 
sponded the  other. 

These  two  are  Christians,  as  can  be  seen  by  their  dress. 
Two  Mohammedans,  dressed  very  much  like  the  others, 
hut  each  wearing  a long  loose  “ Jube"  (which  is  a cloak) 
over  his  suit,  and  a white  turban  of  fine  Swiss  muslin 
wound  round  his  tarboosh,  came  aud  took  seats,  after 
having  saluted  the  others  with  the  same  beautiful  saluta- 
tions. Many  others  in  various  costumes  seated  them- 
selves. aud  conversation  became  general  as  they  smoked 
their  pipes  and  sipped  their  small  cups  of  coffee. 

The  sparrows  wye  chirping  merrily  in  the  green  caper 
hushes  which  grew  out  of  the  walls  of  the  old  gray  houses. 
From  this  window  I had  also  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  over  which  I now  observed  the  rosy  tint 
of  the  rising  sun.  I watched  it,  and  gradually  the  rase 
deepened  into  a glowing  hue;  then  the  sun  rose  like  a hall 
of  living  fire.  The  towering  minarets  and  mountain-tops 
caught  the  golden  rays.  The  mugnificent  blue  hue  of  the 
distant  mountains  of  Moab  reflected  the  gorgeous  gold. 
The  rays  were  also  reflected  in  the  window-panes  of  the 
old  gray  houses,  making  them  look  like  molten  gold,  aud 
the  dewy  domed  roofs  like  glistening  silver;  and  as  the 
sun  rose  higher,  he  brightened  up  the  fine  old  stone  houses. 
A majestic  palm-tree,  whose  green  branches  were  being 
waved  by  the  soft  morning  breeze,  glittered  as  the  dew  on 
them  was  touched  by  the  warm  rays. 

My  notice  was  now  attracted  to  view  the  passers. 
Emerging  from  under  an  arch  was  a grave  old  turhaned 
Turk.  He  had  a long  white  beard,  and  wore  a suit  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  red  silk  girdle,  lemon-colored  pointed 
leather  shoes,  and  a tarboosh  wound  round  by  a large 
green  turban.  This  green  turban  is  a sign  that  he  is  a 
Haj,  or  one  who  has  been  on  a pilgrimage  to  Moham- 
med's grave  at  Mecca. 

He  moved  along  slowly  and  majestically,  for  in  the 
Orient  one  never  sees  an  Etfendi  hurrying  along  the? 
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streets.  However  busy  men  may  be,  they  always  walk 
calmly  and  leisurely,  as  if  quite  at  their  ease.  Behind 
this  Effcndi  his  slave  carried  his  master's  pipe. 

Donkeys,  mules,  horses,  and  camels  were  passing, 
some  of  the  donkeys  laden  with  wood,  others  with  veg- 
etables. and  driven  by  peasants  who  were  dressed  in 
white  shirts  reaching  below  the  knee,  their  waists  encir- 
cled by  broad  red  leather  belts,  while  on  their  heads  they 
wore  large  striped  silk  turbans  of  bright  colors.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  undressed  camel's  leather,  bound 
round  the  edge  with  yellow  leather,  and  fastened  by  a 
latchet  made  of  the  same.  Probably  this  was  the  same 
kind  of  shoe  that  was  worn  in  the  days  of  John,  when  he 
said  of  our  Lord,  “Whose  shoe's  latchet  I am  not  worthy 
to  unloose.” 

The  mules  had  small  brass  bells  hung  round  their 
necks,  which,  as  they  moved  along,  rung  quite  merrily. 
They  were  laden  with  tents  and  canteens  belonging  to 
camp  life.  Probably  some  travellers  had  arrived  from  a 
trip  up  the  country.  The  camels  roared  and  bellowed, 
as  if  they  did  not  approve  coming  into  the  city ; they  were 
laden  with  charcoal,  which  was  in  long  black  sacks. 

The  gentlemen,  after  sipping  their  coffee  and  smoking 
their  pipes,  proceeded  to  open  their  stores,  and  while  doing 
so,  they  uttered#this  prayer,  “Bismillah  ir  ruhman  ir  ra- 
heein''  (“  In  the  name  of  God,  the  most  merciful”). 

Peasant  women  came  up,  carrying  on  their  heads  large 
brown  circular  baskets,  made  of  twigs,  about  eight  inches 
deep,  tilled  with  tempting  fruits  and  salads.  It  was  won- 
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derful  how  well  they  balanced  them,  for  they  were  walk- 
ing erect,  and  very  briskly,  without  holding  them.  Stop- 
ping under  the  window,  they  took  the  baskets  off  their 
heads,  and  placed  them  on  the  ground,  sat  down  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall,  and  put  them  in  front  of 
them  for  sale.  They  looked  picturesque  in  their  long 
dark  blue  gowns,  red  silk  girdles,  wide  open  sleeves  dis- 
playing their  arms,  adorned  with  bracelets  and  armlets. 

Another  young  peasant  woman  came  up,  not  only  with 
a basket  of  fruit  on  her  head,  but  a baby  dangling  in  a 
hammock  down  her  back.  This  hammock  is  an  oblong 
piece  of  red  and  white  Btriped  coarse  cloth,  made  out  of 
camel's  hair.  She  placed  her  basket  alongside  of  the  oth- 
ers, and  took  out  her  baby.  Soon  the  baskets  were  sur- 
rounded by  eager  customers,  who  had  to  stoop  down  in 
order  to  pick  out  what  they  wanted.  The  baby  mean- 
while fell  asleep,  and  the  mother,  finding  it  an  incum- 
brance while  serving  her  customers,  placed  it  again  in  its 
hammock,  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  hung  it  up 
on  the  door  of  one  of  the  neighboring  stores. 

People  passed  to  and  fro,  jostling  each  other  as  the 
passers  increased ; the  street  looked  lively  and  guy  with 
such  a variety  of  costumes.  Among  them  were  several 
figures  walking  slowly  along;  they  were  enveloped  in 
white  sheets  from  head  to  foot,  their  faces  covered  with 
thick  colored  veils,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  person.  They  were  Oriental  city  women.  An  Ori- 
ental city  woman  never  hurries  through  the  streets,  as 
that  would  be  considered  an  impropriety. 


THE  WONDERFUL  NEST. 


BY  MAUOARET  KYTINUK. 


Oh!  the  henntiful  bright  summer, 
Ev’ry  where  wild  flowers  springing; 
Honeysuckles  to  the  roses 
All  day  long  sweet  kisses  flinging. 
Brooklets  sparkling  through  the 
meadows, 

Humming-birds  tlu-ir  glad  way  winging 
With  gold-brown  beta  mid  butterflies 
Where  lily-helix  aro  ringing, 

Ringing,  ringing 
Where  lily-bells’ are  ringing. 


Sunbeams  on  the  greensward  dancing, 
Oolitic  breezes  perfume  bringing; 

In  the  cedar-tree  five  birdies 
To  their  wee  nest  closely  Hinging; 
Peeping  over  at  the  children, 

(Five  of  them  too)  laughing,  sing- 
ing, 

In  nest  most  wonderful  to  sec, 
Between  the  branches  swinging, 
Swinging,  swinging — 

Between  the  brauches  swinging. 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W.  L.  ALI)EN. 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  wave  receded  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  The  boys 
sprang  up  in  a terrible  fright,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  men  who  in  their  place  would  not  have  been  fright- 
ened. The  shock  of  the  cold  water  was  enough  to  startle 
the  strongest  nerves,  and  as  the  boys 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  in  a blind 
race  for  life,  they  fully  believed  that 
their  last  hour  had  come.  Before  they 
could  get  out  of  the  tent,  a second  wave 
swept  up  and  rose  above  their  knees. 

With  wild  cries  of  terror,  the  two 
younger  boys  caught  hold  of  Tom, 
ami  losing  their  footing,  dragged  him 
down.  Harry  caught  at  Tom  impul- 
sively. with  a vague  idea  of  saving  him 
from  drowning,  but  the  only  result  of 
liis  effort  was  that  he  went  down  with 
the  rest.  Fortunately  the  wave  reced- 
ed before  the  boys  lmd  time  to  drown, 
and  left  them  struggling  in  a heap  on 
the  wet  sand.  There  was  no  return  of 
the  water,  and  in  a few  moments  the 
boys  were  outside  of  the  tent,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  bluff  above  the  river. 

“It  must  have  been  a tidal  wave,’* 
said  Jim.  “Oh,  I'd  give  anything  if  I 
was  home ! The  water  will  come  up 
again,  and  we’ll  all  be  drowned !” 

“It  was  the  swell  of  a steamboat,’' 
said  Tom.  “ There’s  the  boat  now,  just 
going  around  that  point." 

“ You’re  right,”  said  Harry.  “ It 
was  nothing  but  the  swell  of  the  night 
boat.  What  precious  fools  we  were 
not  to  think  of  it  before!  To-morrow 
night  we’ll  pitch  the  tent  about  a thou- 
sand feet  above  the  water.” 

“Then  there’ll  lx*  a water  spout  or 
something, " said  Jim.  “ We’re  bound 
to  get  wet  whatever  we  do.  .We  only 
started  yesterday,  and  here  we've  been 
wet  through  three  times.*’ 

“And  Harry  has  been  wet  four  times, 
counting  the  time  lie  jumped  into  the 
Harlem  for  me,”  added  Joe. 

“It  won’t  do  to  stand  here  and  talk 
about  it,”  said  Tom.  “ We’ve  got  to 
have  a fire,  or  we’ll  freeze.  Look  at 
the  way  Joe’s  teeth  are  chattering.  The 
blankets  and  clothes  are  all  wet.  and 
the  sooner  we  dry  them,  the  better. 

There  happened  to  be  a dead  tree  near  by,  and  it  was 
soon  converted  into  fire-wood.  The  boys  built  a roaring 
fire  on  a large  fiat  rock,  and  after  it  had  burned  fora  little 
while,  they  pushed  it  about  six  feet  from  the  place  where 
they  had  started  it,  and  after  piling  fresh  fuel  on  it,  lay 
down  on  the  hot  rock  with  their  feet  to  the  flames.  The 
fire  had  heated  the  rock  so  that  they  could  hardly  bear  to' 
touch  it;  but  the  heat  dried  their  wet  clothes  rapidly,  and 
kept  them  from  taking  severe  colds.  Meanwhile  their 
blankets  had  been  spread  out  near  the  fire,  and  in  half  an 
hour  were  very  nearly  dry,  and  pretty  severely  scorched. 
Two  large  logs  were  then  rolled  on  the  fir»*,  and  when 
they  were  in  a blaze  the  boys  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
blankets,  and  lying  as  near  to  the  fire  as  they  could  with- 
out actually  burning,  resumed  their  interrupted  sleep. 


They  found  the  rock  rather  a hard  bed,  and  it  offered  no 
temptation  to  laziness;  so  it  happened  that  they  were 
all  broad  awake  at  half  past  four;  and  though  somewhat 
stiff  from  lying  on  a rocky  bed,  were  none  the  worse  for 
their  night's  adventure. 

“There'B  one  thing  I’m  going  to  do  this  very  day,” 
said  Harry,  as  they  were  dressing  themselves  after  their 
morning  swim.  “ I'm  going  to  write  to  the  Department 
to  send  us  a big  rubber  bag  that  we  can  put  our  spare 
clothes  in  and  keep  them  dry.  There's  no  fun  in  being 
wet  and  having  nothing  dry  to  put  on.” 


TRVINO  TO  KEEP  WARM. 

“ If  we  have  the  bag  sent  to  Albany,  it  will  get  there 
by  the  time  we  do,”  said  Tom.  “You  write  the  letter 
while  we  are  getting  breakfast.” 

So  Harry  wrote  to  the  Department  as  follows : 

“ Dear  Uncle  John, — We’ve  been  wet  through  with  a steam- 
boat once,  and  the  tide  wet  ns  the  first  night,  and  we  got  rained 
on.  and  1 jumped  in  to  get  Joe  out,  and  we’ve  had  a gorgeous 
time.  Please  send  us  a big  water-proof  hug  to  put  our  Spare 
riot  lies  in,  so  that  wo  can  have  something  dry.  Please  send  it 
to  Albany,  and  we  will  stop  there  at  the  Post-olfice  for  it.  Please 
send  it  right  away.  You  said  the  Department  furnished  every- 
thing. We’ve  l»een  dry  twice  since  we  started,  but  it  didu’t 
last  long.  There  never  was  such  fun.  All  the  hoys  send  their 
love  to  you.  Please  don’t  forget  the  hag.  From  your  affection- 
ate nephew,  Hariiy.” 
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“ This  was  the  morning  that  you  were  going  to  sleep 
till  eight  o’clock  without  waking  up,  Harry,”  said  Tom,  as 
they  were  eating  their  breakfast. 

“There's  nothing  that  will  wake  a fellow  up  so  quick 
sis  the  Hudson  River  rolling  in  on  him.  I hadn’t  expect-  i 
ed  to  wake  up  in  that  way,  ” answered  Harry. 

“So  far  we  have  done  nothing  but  find  out  how  stupid 
we  are.” said  Tom.  “Seems  to  me  we  must  have  found  1 
it  pretty  near  all  out  by  this  time.  There  can't  be  many  ; 
more  stupid  things  that  we  haven’t  done.” 

“There  won’t  any  accident  happen  to-night,”  replied 
Harry;  “for  I’ll  make  sure  that  the  tent  is  pitched  so  far 
from  the  water  that  we  can't  be  wet  again.  I wonder  if  j 
every  fellow  learns  to  camp  out  by  getting  into  scrapes  as 
we  do.  It  is  very  certain  that  wo  won’t  forget  what  we  | 
learn  on  this  cruise.” 

“I'm  beginning  to  get  tired  of  ham,”  exclaimed  Joe. 
“We’ve  been  eating  ham  ever  since  we  started.  Let’s 
get  some  eggs  to-day.” 

“ And  some  raspberries,”  suggested  Jim.  “ It’s  the  sea- 
son for  them.” 

“ And  let’s  catch  some  fish,”  said  Tom. 

“That's  what  we’ll  do,” said  Harry.  “We’ll  sail  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  we’ll  go  fishing,  and  catch  our  1 
dinner.” 

This  suggestion  pleased  everybody;  and  when,  at  about  : 
six  o'clock,  they  set  sail,  with  a nice  breeze  from  the  south,  j 
everybody  kept  a look-out  for  a good  fishing  ground,  and  | 
wondered  why  they  had  not  thought  of  fishing  l>efore. 

[TO  BX  COJiTINTKD.] 

THE  ROVERINGS’  FOURTH. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  JUN. 

TT  had  been  arranged  for  weeks  beforehand,  and  the 
whole  family  were  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
proposition.  Mrs.  Rovering  suggested  it  on  the  evening 
of  Decoration-day,  as  she  and  Mr.  Rovering  and  Edward 
and  Edgar  sat  at  the  supper  table,  with  patriotic  appetites 
after  their  long  tramp  to  and  from  the  soldiers’  graves. 

“I  think,”  Mrs.  Rovering  begun,  as  she  buttered  a bis- 
cuit for  Edgar—  “ I think  we  had  better  commemorate  the  | 
Fourth  in  a manner  that  will  not  so  weary  us  as  to-day  1 
has  done.” 

The  g<x>d  lady  always  made  use  of  those  words  which 
it  seemed  she  must  have  gone  to  the  dictionary  and  picked 
out  before  she  began  to  speak. 

* ‘ Oh,  ini.  how  many  crackers  will  you  give  us  this  year  ?”  i 
hurst  out  Edward. 

Mr.  Rovering  was  in  the  fire- works  business,  which  fact  : 
had  always  been  a source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  | 
his  sons,  and  an  awful  trial  to  his  wife,  w'ho  every  night 
expected  to  see  him  brought  home  in  a scattered  condition  | 
on  a stretcher. 

“What  do  you  say  to  our  not  participating  in  the  an-  | 
iiual  picnic,  as  it  always  rains,  and  the  silver-plated  ware’s  ! 
mislaid,  the  ants  get  into  the  sugar,  and  the  boys  into  the 
pond  ? — what  do  you  say  to  foregoing  the  enjoyment  of  1 
these  Bylvan  delights,  and  spending  the  day  in  town  ? We  j 
should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  to  how  great  | 
an  extent  explosives  are  used  here,  and  you  could  then 
gauge  your  manufacture  of  the  articles  accordingly. 
Aha!  I have  it!”  added  the  inventive  lady,  after  a mo- 
ment's reflection.  “We’ll  take  the  line  of  cars  running 
entirely  around  the  city,  and  so  we’ll  be  sure  of  viewing  all 
.sides  of  the  question.” 

“The  very  thing!”  exclaimed  her  husband. 

In  due  course  the  famous  national  holiday  arrived,  and 
at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  family  sallied  | 
forth  on  their  memorable  expedition.  The  two  Eds  went  | 
first,  hurling  torpedoes  as  if  they  were  trade-marks,  and  I 
now  and  then  touching  off  aeracker,  after  having  assured  j 
themselves  that  there  was  no  pol iceman  near.  Then  came 


the  father  and  mother,  arm  in  arm,  under  a great  cotton 
umbrella,  which  Mrs.  Rovering  always  insisted  should  be 
carried  during  their  excursions,  for  fear  rain  might  conn* 
on  and  spoil  the  silk  one. 

On  reaching  the  comer  where  they  were  to  take  the  car. 
a discussion  arose  as  to  which  direction  they  should  go. 

“ It  doesn't  make  a particle  of  difference,  so  long  as  we 
get  off,”  affirmed  Mr.  Rovering. 

“ Well,  then,”  rejoined  the  originator  of  the  expedition, 
“let's  take  whichever  car  comes  first.”  And  this  decision 
would  certainly  have  finally  disposed  of  the  matter  if  at 
that  instant  Edward  had  not  shouted,  “ Oh,  ma,  here’s  a 
car  coming  up!”  and  Edgar.  “ Oh,  pa,  here's  a car  coming 
down!”  and  if, moreover,  these  two  cars  had  not  arrived 
at  that  identical  corner  at  one  and  the  same  moment 

They  both  stopped,  and  Mr.  Rovering  cried,  “Dear me. 
Dolly,  which  shall  we  take  ? — which  shall  we  take  ?”  while 
Edward  hopped  up  and  down  on  the  step  of  one,  and  El 
gar  practiced  jumping  on  and  off  the  platform  of  the  other. 

“Take  the  one  that  isn’t  a ‘bobtail,’”  returned  Mrs. 
Rovering,  composedly. 

“ But  they’re  both  ‘ bobtails!' " exclaimed  her  poor  hus- 
band, in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  the  cars  should 
start  off,  and  cause  liis  sons  to  fall  on  their  pocketfuls  of 
torpedoes. 

Finally  Mrs.  Rovering  said,  quietly,  “ We  shall  ride  hi 
the  empty  one,”  and  this  proving  to  be  the  up-bound  con- 
veyance, they  got  in  and  were  off. 

“Now,  Robert,”  Mrs.  Rovering  began,  os  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  starting,  which  had  sent 
them  all  down  on  the  seat  like  a row  of  bricks,  * * don't 
make  a mistake  in  putting  our  fares  in  the  box.  Let  me 
see,  five,  five — yes,  both  the  boys  are  over  five.  Have  you 
got  it  right  1” 

But  sad  to  relate,  Mr.  Rovering  had  not  got  it  right,  for. 
owing  to  his  wife’s  constant  repetition  of  the  word  five.  In* 
had  become  so  confused  as  to  drop  twenty-five  cents  into 
the  box,  thinking  there  were  five  in  the  party. 

“Make  the  driver  extricate  it  for  us,”  suggested  Mrs 
Rovering;  hut  that  individual  promptly  replied  that  In* 
couldn’t  do  it.  and  coolly  proceeded  to  let  the  money  down 
into  the  safe  before  their  very  eyes.  But  upon  this  hi* 
passengers  raised  such  an  outcry  of  indignation  that  tin* 
knight  of  the  brake  was  forced  to  open  the  door  again, 
and  pacify  them  by  saying  they  might  take  the  fare  from 
the  next  passenger.  This  appeared  to  Ik*  such  a brilliant 
idea  that  Mrs.  Rovering  was  almost  inclined  to  envy  tin* 
driver’s  genius. 

These  cars,  although  “bobtails,”  were  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  therefore  went  ulong  at  quite  a respectable 
rate,  but  this  did  not  prevent  evil-minded  youth  from 
hanging  on  behind  in  all  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  a free 
ride,  and  the  efforts  of  the  driver  to  dislodge  these  high 
way  boy 8 amused  the  two  Eds  not  a little.  One  of  his 
stratagems  was  to  suddenly  brake  up  the  car  as  though  In* 
were  going  to  stop  and  personally  chastise  the  offenders, 
while  another  was  to  ring  the  bell  and  pretend  one  of  hi* 
passengers  was  about  to  alight. 

But  on  this  occasion  there  were  two  boys  who  ijersisteti 
in  sticking  on  in  spite  of  everything,  and  at  last  they  so 
exasperated  the  poor  driver  that  lie  threw  down  his  reins, 
and  rushed  around  to  the  rear  platform  with  his  whijt 
raised. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  two  Eds  liad  been  long 
waiting  for  this  opportunity,  and  as  the  man  cut  the  air 
with  his  lash — and  the  air  only,  for  the  young  rascal* 
were  already  half  a block  away— Edward  and  Edgar  si- 
multaneously threw  down  six  torpedoes  apiece  on  the  front 
platform,  the  effects  of  which  were  to  send  the  horses  off 
at  a gallop,  with  the  lines  about  their  feet,  and  the  driver 
tearing  after  them  in  vain. 

‘ ‘ Whoa !”  shouted  Mr.  Rovering  and  the  boys. 

“ Which— where — what  shall  we  do  ?”  groaued  Mrs. 
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Rovering,  Kinking  l>ack  on  the  seat,  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hand*. 

“ Stop  ’em,  somebody.  And  oh,  boys,  why  did  you  start 
'em  ?”  and  Mr.  Rovering  remained  standing  motionless  on 
the  platform,  casting  longing  looks  at  the  reins  trailing  in 
the  street. 

“Remember,” exclaimed  Mrs.  Rovering,  “we’re on  the 
continuous  line,  and  so  we’ll  keep  on  going  round  and 
round,  and  never  stop ! Oil,  why  did  you  ever  force  me 
to  set  out  ujH>n  this  unhappy  ex|>editioii  i" 

At  this  Mr.  Rovering  grew  almost  beside  himself  with 
despair;  and  determined  on  doing  something,  he  seized 
the  two  Eds,  and  extracting  from  their  pockets  every  tor- 
pedo he  could  find.  Hung  the  latter,  in  the  heat  of  his  pas- 
sion, out  of  the  window,  which  naturally  resulted  in  a re- 
port much  louder  than  the  first  one.  and  thus  materially 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  poor,  bewildered  animals. 

And  now  u new  danger  arose.  What  if  they  should 
catch  up  to  the  ear  ahead  i 

But.  luckily  for  all  concerned,  the  stables  of  the  com- 
pany were  not  far  otf,  and  when  the  horses  reached  the 
car-house  they  slowed  up,  and  the  Roverings  were  rescued. 

“But  why  didn’t  you  put  on  the  brake  if”  asked  the  su- 
perintendent. 

Sure  enough,  why  hadn't  they  f 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A STEAM- YACHT. 

1 ff  OST  of  you  boys  know  enough  ubout  boats  to  have 

1 built  your  sloop  uud  schooner  yacht,  and  perhaps  a 
canoe ; now  why  not  go  a little  farther,  and  build  a steam- 
yacht  ? Don’t  worry  about  your  engine,  boiler,  and  pro- 
peller; these  can  be  bought  complete  ut  a low  figure — an 
engine  that  will  reverse,  stop,  ami  send  your  boat  uhend  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

After  taking  a good  look  at  the  plate’s,  and  having  made 
up  your  mind  that  you  arc  equal  to  the  task,  go  and  see 
your  friend  the  carpenter,  and  tell  him  you  want  a piece 
of  white  pine,  free  of  knots,  grain  running  lengthwise, 
well  seasoned,  thirty  inches  long,  seven  wide,  and  six 
di*»p.  I speak  of  white  pine,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easy 
to  get,  inexpensive,  and  cuts  easily.  Plane  the  four  sides 
smooth;  mark  a centre  line,  AB,  on  both  top  and  bottom. 

The  centra  of  your  block  must  now  be  marked  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  AB  on  top  and  bottom ; carry  this  line 
down  the  sides  as  well.  This  is  the  line  marked  X in 
Plates  I.  and  II.  Now  for  tin*  first  cutting  of  the  block — 
the  sheer  line  SH  on  Plate  I.  The  dotted  lines  marked 
from  1 to  10  must  Ik*  drawn,  beginning  ut  1,  just  one  inch 
from  the  left-hand  end  of  block,  No.  2 three  inches  from 
this,  and  so  on,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  10;  the  last  number  will  be 
just  two  indies  from  the  right-hand  end.  These  are  to 
be  marked  on  top  and  on  both  sides.  These  lines  are  very 
important,  as  the  shape  of  your  l>oat  depends  upon  them. 
With  a pair  of  compasses  take  distances  from  the  line  AB. 
Plate  I.,  at  nuniliers  1 to  10  respectively,  to  the  line  marked 
S1I.  and  join  the  points  with  a straight-edge.  This  is  your 
sheer.  Work  from  the  bow  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
block,  and  then  from  the  stern ; if  you  attempt  to  cut  from 
end  to  end,  you  will  certainly  split  ofT  too  much.  Finish 
this  sheer  line  with  a Hpokeshave.  The  lines  having  been 
cut  otf  the  top  of  the  block,  draw  them  again  on  your 
new  surface,  as  well  as  the  line  X and  the  centra  line  AB. 

Now  for  Plate  II.  This  gives  the  shape  oil  deck.  Using 
your  compasses  again,  take  the  distances  from  the  line  AB 
on  the  subdivisions  from  stem  to  stern,  and  join  with  a 
curved  rule,  makiug  the  line  HL.  Before  cutting  away 
the  sides  of  the  block,  look  at  Piute  IV. ; this  gives  the 
shape  of  the  boat  amidships.  At  the  line  X on  deck  it  is 
but  six  inches  wide,  but  it  gradually  widens  to  seven  inches. 
Cut  away  with  a draw-knife  from  6 on  the  line  MN  to  L, 
Plat©  II.,  and  from  5 on  MN  to  H,  striking  the  line  HL  at 
8 i&  til©  former,  and  at  3 in  the  latter  case.  The  other  side 


I must  bo  cut  in  the  same  way.  The  block  had  better  be  put 
in  a bench  vise  to  do  this.  You  have  now  your  boat  in 
the  rough.  With  a spoki-sliav©  round  up  the  sides  of  the 
hull  to  HL.  Turn  your  boat  over,  and  cut  with  a saw 
three  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  left-hand  end,  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  split  otf  with  a chisel. 

Plate  IV.  gives  the  lines  of  the  hull  from  the  centra  to 
j bow  and  stern.  Make  careful  and  separate  tracings  of  the 
curves  marked  from  1 to  10  and  X.  jniste  on  thin  pieces  of 
wood,  cut  them  out  with  a knife  or  jig-saw.  and  number 
them.  Cut  away  the  sides  of  the  hull,  testing  with  your 
patterns  at  the  respective  suIkH  visions,  and  finish  with  a 
spokesliave.  Be  careful  near  the  stern-post  of  the  swell 
where  the  shaft  comes  through.  In  cutting  the  how  take 
j the  pattern  of  the  curve  BK,  Plate  I.,  and  shape  accord- 
: ingly.  Now  you  may  begin  to  dig  out  the  hull.  Fit 
. your  boat  firmly  to  a table,  or  put  it  in  a bench  vise;  but 
j lie  careful  not  to  mar  the  sides.  Allow  half  an  inch  inside. 

I of  the  deck  line  for  the  thickness  of  the  sides.  Don't  go 
[ too  deep,  blit  between  the  numbers  7 and  4 get  the  right 
depth  or  l>ed  for  your  engine  and  boiler;  place  a straight- 
edge  across  the  boat  at  these  points,  and  get  just  the  depth ; 
the  width  necessary  you  will  see  in  Plate  V. 

Plate  II.  For  the  deck  use  white  pine  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  straight-grained,  and  free  from  knots.  Follow 
the  line  DL  in  cutting  the  deck.  Allow  the  deck  to  pro- 
ject one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  around ; this  will  serve  as 
a beading  around  the  hull.  Section  of  vessel  Plat©  V. 
shows  this  at  BD. 

Plate  III.  shows  deck  finished,  planking,  top  of  cabin, 
bills,  etc.  Mark  the  planking  with  an  awl  and  straight- 
edge— not  too  deep,  however,  or  you  will  split  your  deck. 

The  double  lines  in  the  opening  of  the  deck,  Plate  II., 
represent  a coping  to  fit  the  cabin  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  strengthen  it.  Make  it  of  pine  one-sixteenth  of  an  iucli 
thick,  and  fasten  with  good  -sized  pins  having  |K>ints  clipped 
off  diagonally  by  nippers  or  scissors:  a better  nail  you 
will  not  want ; us©  these  wherever  it  is  necessary. 

The  motive  power  consists  of  a single  oscillating  cylin- 
der, half-inch  bora,  one-inch  stroke;  copper  boiler,  with 
lamp,  shaft,  and  propeller;  which  will  cost  you  ten  dollars. 

A double  oscillating  engine  exists  fifteen  dollars.  The  en- 
gine is  controlled  from  the  top  of  the  cabin.  The  lever, 
if  pressed  to  the  right,  will  start  the  engine  ahead;  if  left 
j vertical,  will  stop,  and  to  the  left,  will  reverse  it.  What 
more  can  you  want  than  that  ? The  lamp  holds  just  so 
much  alcohol,  and  when  that  is  burned  out,  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  used  too.  Never  refill  the  lump  without 
doing  the  same  to  the  boiler.  The  boiler  is  to  be  filled 
through  the  safety-valve,  and  provided  with  three  steam- 
taps;  these  will  show  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  coupling  or  connection  between  the  shaft  and  engine 
is  made  so  that  you  may  take  engine  and  boiler  out,  and 
use  them  for  anything  else. 

There  are  three  tilings  we’ve  forgotten,  the  stem,  stern- 
post,  and  keel.  Use  the  pattern  you  made  for  your  bow, 
and  cut  out  one-eighth  inch  stuff  for  your  cut-water, 
or  stem;  the  dotted  lines  at  BK,  Plate  I..  will  show  the 
shape;  fasten  on  with  cut  pins.  Tlif  stern-post,  with  the 
exception  of  the  swell  for  the  shaft,  should  be  about  the 
same  thickness,  and  fitted  in  as  shown  in  Plate  I.  The 
keel  should  be  of  lead,  tapering  from  half  an  inch  in  the 
centre  to  one-eighth  at  the  bow  and  stern:  cut  a small 
hole  at  Z,  and  let  the  rudder-post  rest  in  it.  Now  fasten 
in  your  engine;  two  screws  through  the  bed-plate  will  do 
if.  Try  the  boat  in  water;  if  she  is' down  by  the  stem, 
tack  a piece  of  sheet  lead  in  the  bow  inside.  Nail  your 
deck  in  with  cut  pins.  Use  one-eiglith  inch  strips  one- 
half  Inch  high  for  the  gunwale  as  far  os  the  rounding  of 
the  stem ; this  must  be  cut  out  of  a solid  piece.  Finish 
the  gunwale  with  a top  piece  of  Spanish  cedar  lapping 
over  on  either  side  of  it. 

Your  cabin  may  be  made  of  Spanish  cedar  one  and  a 
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PLATE  1L 


PLATE  UL 


half  inches  high,  one-eighth  thick ; make  this  wide  enough 
to  fit  outside  of  the  coping;  your  sheer  pattern  will  give 
the  necessary  curve  to 
fit  it  to  the  deck.  The 
pilot  house  is  made  sep- 
arate. two  inches  high. 

Before  putting  the 
cabin  together,  cut  all 
openings,  windows, 
etc.,  and  mark  with  an 
owl  the  panellings  and 
plank  lines.  The  doors 
are  simply  marked  in, 
not  cut  out. 

Leave  the  front  windows  in  the  pilot-house  utiglazed, 
so  as  to  serve  as  ventilators  for  the  lamp.  The  top  of  the 
cabin  overlaps  the  sides  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  around. 
Cut  a hatch  in  the  cabin  roof  abaft  the  steam-drum ; this 


is  intended  to  oil  the  en- 
gine through,  and  try 
the  steam-taps,  without 
hiking  off  the  whole  of 
the  cabin.  The  cabin  is 
kept  in  place  by  the 
funnel,  which  slips  off 
just  above  the  roof. 
The  slit  in  the  cabin  top 
just  hack  of  tin*  hatch  is 
where  your  engine  lever 
comes  through.  The 
bitts,  B,  fore  and  aft,  are 
PLATE  v.  made  of  SiMiuisli  cedar, 

j running  through  the  deck  to  the  hull.  Your  tiller  may 
be  made  of  steel  wire  running  through  the  head  of  the 
rudder-post,  which  is  made  of  iron  wire;  the  man  who 
makes  your  engine  will  do  this  for  you. 


MODEL  OF  A 8TKAM-YACHT. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CAKLRTON  COFFIN. 

No.  It 

CHAMPLAIN  AND  THE  IROQUOIS. 

TT  was  a long  while  ago,  in  1535.  that  Jacques  Cartier,  of 
France,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  Hailed 
up  the  mighty  stream  to  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga 
—a  cluster  of  wigwams  at  the  foot  of  a hill  which  he 
named  Mount  Royal,  but  which  time  has  changed  to 
Montreal.  Seventy-four  years  rolled  away  before  any 
other  white  man  visited  the  spot.  In  1609.  Samuel  Cham- 
plain, an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  sailed  up  the  greut 
river.  He  was  a brave  adventurer,  who  was  ever  tak- 
ing long  looks  ahead,  and  dreaming  of  what  might  be 
in  the  future— how  the  unexplored  wilderness  of  America 
might  bccomo  a Now  France.  He  had  built  houses  at 
Quebec,  and  was  on  his  way  to  discover  what  might  be 
beyond. 

He  treated  the  Indians  kindly,  gave  them  presents,  and 
made  them  his  friends.  There  were  many  tribes,  but  all 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  Ohio,  were  divided  into  two  great  families, 
the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois.  The  Indians  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  and  Lake  Huron  were  Algon- 
quins.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  New  York.  They  wen?  the 
Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  and  Cayugas. 
They  called  themselves  the  Five  Nations.  They  had  corn 
fields,  and  lived  in  towns.  Their  language  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Algonquins,  with  whom  they  wen?  ever 
at  war. 

The  wild  flowers  were  in  bloom  in  June,  1609.  when 
Samuel  Champlain  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  a 
war  party  against  the  Iroquois.  He  had  resolved  to  make 
the  Algonquins  his  allies,  und  through  them,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  he  would  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  empire  of  New  France. 

The  war  party  sailed  up  the  Richelieu,  or  the  St.  John, 


carried  their  canoes  past  the  rapids,  launched  them  once 
more,  and  came  out  into  the  lake  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  intrepid  explorer.  Two  Frenchmen  accompanied 
Champlain,  and  there  were  twenty-four  canoes,  carrying 
sixty  warriors,  who  had  put  on  their  feathers,  and  filled 
their  quivers  with  arrows. 

The  woods  were  full  of  game,  and  the  lake  was  swarm- 
ing with  fish,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions. 
At  daybreak  they  hauled  their  canoes  up  on  the  beach, 
and  secreted  themselves,  so  that  no  Iroquois  might  dis- 
cern them;  but  when  the  sun  went  down  they  launched 
their  canoes,  and  stole  on  in  silence  over  the  peaceful 
waters. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  near 
Crown  Point,  when  they  heard  the  dip  of  other  (laddies, 
and  beheld  a fleet  of  Iroquois  canoes  moving  northward. 
A whoop  wilder  than  the  howling  of  a pack  of  wolves 
rent  the  air,  and  the  Iroquois  pulled  for  the  shore  to  pre- 
pare for  battle.  They  hacked  down  trees  with  their  stone 
hatchets,  and  built  a barricade. 

Both  parties  danced,  sang,  howled,  and  yelled  through 
the  night,  boasting  of  what  they  would  do. 

“We  will  fight  you  at  daybreak."  came  from  one  side. 

“You  are  cowards,  and  don't  dare  to  fight,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  morning  sunlight  streamed  up  the  eastern  sky,  re- 
vealing the  outline  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  driving 
the  darkness  from  the  wilderness.  The  air  was  calm  and 
peaceful  as  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  ranged  them- 
selves for  bottle.  Many  times  had  they  met,  and  the 
great  world  had  been  no  better— nor  perhaps  any  worse 
— for  their  fighting;  but  this  was  to  be  a momentous  con- 
flict, affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  America 
through  all  succeeding  ages. 

Champlain  put  on  a steel  breastplate,  and  an  iron  casque 
to  protect  his  head,  with  a plume  waving  from  the  bur- 
nished metal,  buckled  on  his  sword,  loaded  his  arquebuse, 
or  gun  with  a bell-shaped  muzzle,  putting  in  four  balls. 


A BATTLE  TO  AT  LASTED  BUT  A MINUTE. 
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The  oilier  two  Frenchmen  put  on  their  breastplates  and  | 
loaded  their  guns,  but  all  three  kept  themselves  con-  | 
cealed  from  the  Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  had  shields  of  hide  stretched  on  hoop 
for  defensive  armor.  Like  the  Algonquin#,  they  had 
bows,  arrows,  and  tomahawks. 

The  Algonquin#  were  only  sixty-four,  while  the  Iro-  j 
quois  were  more  than  two  hundred.  In  splendid  order,  1 
which  was  the  admiration  of  Champlain,  the  Iroquois 
advanced  to  wipe  out  the  Algonquins  at  a blow. 

The  Algonquins  opened  their  ranks,  and  the  Iroquois  ! 
1m*  lie  Id  Champlain — a being  in  human  form,  with  the  sun-  1 
light  gleaming  from  his  breast.  They  were  transfixed 
with  astonishment  at  the  ap|>arition.  They  see  him  point-  j 
ing  something  at  them.  There  is  a lightning  flash— a : 
cloud— a roar.  A chief  falls  dead,  and  one  of  the  warriors  I 
is  wounded. 

The  Iroquois  are  astounded.  For  a moment  the  air  is 
tilled  with  their  arrows.  Another  lightning  flash,  a third,  j 
and  they  flee  in  terror,  running  swifter  than  the  deer,  to  ! 
escape  from  beings  which  fight  with  lightning  flashes  and  I 
hurl  invisible  thunder-bolts!  They  were  shots  which  are  j 
still  echoing  down  the  ages. 

The  battle  has  lasted  a minute,  but  the  Iroquois  never 
will  forget  it.  More  intense  their  hate  of  the  Algonquins ; 
and  it  is  the  beginning  of  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  J 
French : an  enmity  which  is  to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  J 
and  which  will  make  them  the  allies  of  the  English  ! 
through  the  great  struggle  which  is  to  take  place  between  I 
France  and  England — between  two  races,  two  languages,  j 
two  religions,  and  two  civilizations — for  supremacy  upon  ; 
this  continent. 

Seven  years  passed.  Champlain  had  been  back  to 
France,  and  had  returned.  He  was  still  thinking  of  the 
great  empire  France  would  one  day  control  in  the  West- 
ern World.  He  made  his  way  with  a dozen  Frenchmen 
up  the  Ottawa,  past  Lake  Nippising,  to  Lake  Huron,  then 
turned  south  to  Lake  Ontario,  sailed  along  the  eastern  i 
shore  with  a great  war  party  of  Hurons,  to  attack  their  I 
old  enemies — the  Senecas,  tribe  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  October.  The  woods  were  bright  with  crimson 
and  magenta  hues.  The  Iroquois  had  planted  corn  and 
pumpkins,  and  were  gathering  the  harvest  when  the  . 
Hurons  hurst  upon  them.  They  fled  to  their  fortified  I 
town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Canandaigua.  It  was  iuclosed 
by  trunks  of  trees  thirty  feet  high  set  in  the  ground. 
There  was  a gallery  on  which  they  could  stand  and  fire 
or  throw  stones  upon  their  assailants. 

The  Iroquois  were  the  terror  of  every  tribe  east  of  the  J 
Mississippi.  If  Champlain  could  but  conquer  them,  he  , 
would  make  the  power  of  France  felt  to  the  Gulf  of  j 
Mexico. 

All  night  long  the  Hurons  worked,  building  a tower  of 
timber  upon  which  the  Frenchmen  could  stand,  and  pick  j 
off  with  their  guns  those  inside  the  walls. 

Two  hundred  warriors,  with  shouts  and  yells,  amid  a i 
volley  of  arrows,  drag  the  tower  into  position.  The  Iro-  ! 
quois  swarm  upon  the  walls,  and  the  fight  begins— the  i 
Frenchmen  firing  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  Iroquois 
sending  back  arrows. 

The  Hurons  light  torches,  and  run  up  to  the  palisade 
with  armfuls  of  dry  sticks,  and  set  them  on  fire ; hut  the 
Iroquois  run  with  calabashes  of  water,  mount  the  gallery, 
and  extinguish  the  flames.  Each  warrior  yells  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  They  are  crazed  with  excitement.  For  ev- 
ery whoop  of  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  give  an  angry  yell 
of  defiance.  Arrows  and  stones  fly.  The  Iroquois  drop 
one  by  oue  before  the  unseen  thunder-holts  from  the  men 
in  the  tower,  but  seventeen  warriors  go  down  before  the 
arrows  of  the  Iroquois.  An  arrow  wounds  Champlain  in 
one  knee,  another  pierces  his  leg.  For  three  hours  the 
tight  goes  on,  when  the  Hurons.  crest-fallen  and  disheart- 
ened, retreat  to  their  camp.  They  linger  five  days,  and 
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then  retire  to  their  canoes,  carrying  Champlain  on  a litter 
all  the  way  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  Iroquois  steal  upon 
them  in  their  retreat,  letting  fly  volleys  of  arrows,  anil 
yelling  like  hyenas  over  the  defeat  of  the  Hurons.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  white  men  with  their  guns,  after 
all,  are  not  invincible. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY  AND  THE  MAGIC 
FIRE-CRACKERS. 

BY  AUNES  CARS. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY  looked  very  sober  one  July  morn- 
ing, as  he  sat  on  his  mother's  door*step,  his  usually 
good-natured  face  screwed  into  a dozen  wrinkles,  and  his 
button-hole  of  a mouth  drawn  down  at  the  corners  in  the 
most  dismal  manner  imaginable. 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  the  merry  lad  ? For  he 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  fun  and  jollity. 

So  thought  Mother  Goose  as  she  came  up  the  village 
street. 

“Why,  Humpty  Dumpty,  what  has  happened  to  your 
have  you  had  another  fall  ?"  asked  Mother  Goose. 

“ No.  Mother  Goose,  it  is  not  a fall  this  time,  but  some- 
thing worse,  for  I haven't  a penny  in  the  world,  nor  likely 
to  have,  and  to-morrow  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  all 
the  boys  and  girls  will  have  pistols,  gunpowder,  and  fire- 
works, while  I shall  not  even  be  able  to  get  one  fire- 
cracker." 

"That  is  a misfortune  for  a boy,  truly,"  said  Mother 
Goose,  “and  I wish  I could  help  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
though  I don't  see  how.  But  stay ! I had  forgotten and 
diving  to  the  bottom  of  a capacious  pocket,  she  drew  forth 
a small  box,  and  from  it  produced  three  diminutive  fire- 
crackers. 

“They  are  not  much,”  she  said,  “ but  such  as  they  are. 
you  are  welcome  to  them,  and  at  least  you  will  not  be 
crackerless.  They  were  given  to  me,  years  ago,  by  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  when  he  came  down  on  that  trip  to 
Norridge  (of  which  you  have  learned  in  your  history),  and 
staid  overnight  at  my  house,  and  were  part  of  a pack  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Man  in  the  South,  who  dislikes  any- 
thing that  suggests  fire.  He  said  they  were  magic,  and 
you  must  always  make  a wish  before  setting  them  off." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mother  Goose;  they  are  much  better 
than  none  at  all,"  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  gratefully;  and 
he  looked  quite  happy  once  more,  as  the  good  old  lady 
nodded  “good-by,"  and  proceeded  on  her  way,  while  the 
gander  waved  a yellow  webbed  foot  in  farewell. 

“ I will  set  off  one  cracker  before  breakfast,  one  ai 
noon,  and  one  to-night,”  thought  Humpty  Dumpty.  as 
lie  tumbled  out  of  bed  bright  and  early  next  morning: 
“as  I have  so  few,  I must  make  them  go  as  far  as  pos 
sible." 

So  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  ran  into  the  yard  and 
prepared  to  salute  the  “Glorious  Fourth." 

“ Mother  Goose  said  I must  make  a wish  first,  so  hen- 
goes:  I wish  for  a pop-gun,  and  no  end  of  fire-crackers 
and  torpedoes : now  shoot  away." 

Touching  the  string  with  a match,  there  was  a sharp 
report,  and  Humpty  Dumpty  was  obliged  to  dodge,  for 
the  air  was  instantly  filled  with  flying  objects.  A square 
package  hit  him  on  the  nose,  a round  one  landed  in  his 
open  mouth,  while  a pop-gun  thumped  him  rudely  on  the 
hack  ; and  by  the  time  the  cracker  had  burned  itaelf 
out,  he  was  standing  in  mute  amazement,  gazing  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  his  wish  far  beyond  his  wildest  expects 
tions. 

“Oh,  jolly!"  was  his  first  comment,  and  he  soon  found 
courage  to  stuff  his  pockets  with  the  crackers  and  torpe 
does  until  they  stood  out  like  balloons,  and  made  him  look 
fatter  than  ever,  when  he  walked  down  toward  the  green, 
popping  at  every  cat  and  dog  on  the  way,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  every  other  boy  in  Gooseneck. 
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Humpty  Dumpty  was  a generous  lad,  however,  and 
shared  his  treasures  with  all  his  friends,  although  he 
would  not  tell  where  he  got  them;  and  by  noon  every 
cracker  and  torpedo  was  a thing  of  the  past,  and  each  boy 
had  had  a."  pop"  with  the  pop-gun. 

Meanwhile  Humpty  Dumpty  had  been  thinking  of  his 
second  wish,  and  at  last  decided  to  share  it  with  Bo-peep, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  ami  for  that  purpose  asked 
the  little  shepherdess  to  walk  with  him  to  the  large  oak- 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  and  while  resting  in  the 
shade  of  its  green  boughs  said, 

“If  you  could  have  whatever  you  wished  for,  what 
would  you  choose,  Bo-peep  ?” 

“Oh,  some  blue  ribbons,  and  candy,”  said  Bo-peep, 
“ bolivars,  and  chocolate  drops,  and  such  things.” 

“Then  wish  for  them,  and  fire  off  this,”  said  Humpty 
Dumpty,  handing  her  a cracker. 

Bo-peep  looked  surprised,  but  did  as  she  was  bid;  but  to 
the  boy's  surprise  and  disappointment,  it  only  “fizzed,”  and 
went  out. 

“ It  is  a poor  one,”  said  Bo-peep. 

“ We  will  make  a squib  of  it,”  said  Humpty  Dumpty; 
and  he  quickly  broke  it  in  two,  and  applied  a match,  and 
what  a squib  it  was!— for  in  place  of  the  usual  stream  of 
fire,  there  issued  forth  a shower  of  such  sugar-plums  and 
bonbons  as  neither  of  the  children  had  ever  even  dreamed 
of,  and  yards  and  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  the  very  color  of 
the  summer  sky. 

Bo-peep  clasped  her  hands,  and  sat  down  suddenly  on  the 
grass,  but  Humpty  Dumpty  calmly  heaped  her  lap  with 
goodies,  and  twined  the  ribbon  in  her  sunny  hair,  and 
round  the  neck  of  her  favorite  lamb,  which  had  followed 
them  from  the  village,  and  while  they  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  confections,  under  the  oak-tree,  told  her 
of  the  wonderful  gift  given  him  by  dear  old  Mother 
Goose. 

That  afternoon  the  good  people  of  Gooseneck  were  star- 
tled out  of  their  accustomed  quiet  by  an  invitation  from 
Humpty  Dumpty  to  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  that  even- 
ing on  the  village  green;  and  John  Stout,  Nimble  Dick, 
and  a number  of  other  boys  were  engaged  to  build  a plut- 
form  for  the  occasion. 

“The  boy  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind,”  said  Mrs. 
Dumpty,  when  she  heard  the  news.  “ Fm  afraid  that  last 
fall  has  affected  his  brain;”  and  all  the  villagers  shook 
their  heads  doubtfully. 

They  were  all  on  hand,  however,  at  the  appointed  time. 
Mother  Goose  occupying  a reserved  seat  in  front;  and 
loud  was  the  laugh  and  many  the  jokes  made  on  Humpty 
Dumpty  when  he  appeared  on  the  platform  carrying  in 
his  chubby  hand  one  small  tire-cracker. 

“ Have  we  all  come  here  to  see  a fat  boy  set  off  that  lit- 
tle squib  ?”  they  asked. 

“ Wait,”  said  Mother  Goose. 

And  in  a few  moments  their  ridicule  was  turned  to  won- 
der; for  as  the  cracker  went  off,  a confused  medley  of 
rockets,  pin-wheels,  Roman  candles,  blue-lights,  and  other 
tire-works  fell  with  a loud  uoi.se  upon  the  stage. 

“ Magic!”  “magic!”  sounded  on  all  sides,  but  changed 
to  ohs ! and  ahs ! as  a beautiful  rocket  flew  through  the  air, 
and  hurst  into  a hundred  golden  balls. 

Ob.  that  was  a Fourth  of  July  long  to  be  remembered, 
for  such  fire-works  had  never  been  seen  in  Gooseneck  be- 
fore ; and  when  the  last  piece  of  all  was  displayed,  showing 
a figure  of  Mother  Goose  herself,  surrounded  by  a rain- 
bow and  a shower  of  silver  stars,  the  delight  of  the  specta- 
tors knew  no  bounds,  and  cheers  for  Humpty  Dumpty  rent 
the  air. 

He  came  forward,  his  round  face  all  aglow  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  bowed  and  said,  “ Your  thankR,  my  friends,  do 
not  belong  to  me,  but  to  our  beloved  Mother  Goose,  who, 
to  make  a poor  boy  happy,  gave  him  her  three  magic  fire- 
crackers.” 
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MISS  VAN  WINKLE’S  NAP. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  1IAYS. 

Chapter  III. 

“Au  priu  letups  l’oisenu  unit-  chatilc, 

N’avez-voua  pas  oul  *a  volxf 
Elio  cut  purr,  simple,  <*t  touchantu. 

La  voix  de  Toiseau  duns  les  bob.” 

SO  sang  Julie  Gamier,  as  she  trudged  with  weary  little 
feet  up  the  mountain-side,  listening  to  the  birds,  and 
in  search  of  the  squaw  in  charge  of  the  doors  of  Day  and 
Night.  The  pretty  Indian  legend  had  bewitched  her. 
Here  she  was  wandering  away  from  all  who  cared  for  her. 
to  see  an  old  woman  who  cut  up  the  old  moons  into  stars : 
and  already  twilight  was  making  the  woods  more  dusky. 
The  slanting  sunbeams  made  a golden  green  in  the  young 
underbrush;  the  birds  were  seeking  their  nests;  night 
would  soon  wrap  the  world  in  darkness;  then  what  would 
become  of  Julie  1 The  good  God  would  protect  her,  she 
felt  sure.  But  she  was  undoubtedly  hungry,  and  yonder, 
where  the  road  turned,  was  a great  flat  stone;  on  it  she 
might  rest,  and  eat  a little  ginger  cake  she  happened  to 
have  in  her  pocket.  To  it  she  hastened,  and  what  a world 
of  beauty  lay  before  her!  It  was  at  the  head  of  a ravine, 
one  of  those  deep  mountain  gorges  lined  with  pines  and 
cedars,  through  which  rushed  a rapid  stream,  but  beyond 
this  and  over  it  were  the  dark  defiles  of  the  mountain 
range  sweeping  away  to  the  north  in  purple  shadows, 
while  the  sun  tipped  the  tops  of  the  nearer  forest  with 
gold  and  crimson.  Hero  Julie  (mused,  overcome  with 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  her  young  eyes  beheld.  She  sat 
down  and  listened  to  the  noise  of  the  stream  beneath,  and 
she  watched  the  birds  skimming  over  the  ravine.  Then 
remembering  her  cake,  she  took  it  from  her  pocket  and 
nibbled  it  daintily,  for  it  was  all  the  food  she  had,  and  she 
must  make  it  last  until  she  came  to  the  old  squaw's  wig- 
wam, where,  of  course,  she  would  be  hospitably  regaled. 
She  pushed  her  daisy-wreathed  hat  from  her  head,  and 
leaned  against  a pine-tree;  the  soft  breeze  fanned  her  hot 
little  head,  and  played  with  her  brown  curls;  she  drew 
her  knees  up  and  clasped  her  hands  about  them,  watching 
the  sky  change  from  one  bright  hue  to  another.  Tin* 
stream’s  voice  was  a lullaby,  and  slowly,  softly  fell  the 
fringes  of  her  eyelids;  till  the  bright  eyes  were  clotted, 
and  Julie  was  asleep. 

She  was  so  wearied  and  in  so  deep  a slumber  that  the 
approaching  stage-coach  with  its  freight  of  tourists  did 
not  disturb  her;  and  so  eager  was  every  one  to  see  the  fa- 
mous view,  that  no  one  apparently  noticed  the  little  sleep- 
ing wayfarer,  but  behind  the  stage  cauie  in  a more  leisure- 
ly manner  a private  conveyance  with  only  four  occupants 
— a lady  aud  gentleman  and  two  children,  all  evidently 
foreigners.  The  elders  were  iudecd  occupied  in  gazing  at 
the  glorious  picture  Nature  here  displayed,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  children  were  equally  sensitive  to  smaller  objects,  and 
when  they  beheld  a sleeping  child,  they  at  once  drew  the 
attention  of  their  parents  to  this  interesting  incident. 

The  gentleman  hade  the  driver  halt,  and  assisted  his 
pretty  little  wife  from  the  carriage.  She  went  liastily  for- 
ward toward  Julie,  but  as  she  neared  her  she  stopped, 
clasped  her  hands,  and  turned  toward  her  husband.  Her 
face  grew  ro  white  that  he  became  alarmed,  and  asked, 

“ What  is  it,  ma  chore  ? Are  you  ill  f” 

“ No,  I am  not  ill ; but  look  at  this  child — quick ! Who 
is  she  like  f” 

The  gentleman  glanced  at  Julie,  nodded  his  head,  pulled 
his  mustache,  and  said,  briefly,  “Yes,  I see  a resem- 
blance.” 

“ To  whom,  Max  i — say,  to  whom  f 
“To  your  poor  little  sister,  Marie.” 

"Yes;  is  it  not  strange  ? Oh,  how  marvellously  like 
Julie!  I must  waken  her.  Is  she  not  lovely,  the  dear 
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ing  about  Madame  Garnier,  who  was  so  proud  in  her 
poverty ; fears  that  she  was  dead ; the  certain  knowledge 
that  her  husband,  Julie's  father,  was  really  dead ; and  now 
this  happy  discovery.  It  was  almost  too  much  for  Julie, 
coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  her  own  strange  adven- 
ture, and  she  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  all  true;  but 
she  submitted  with  a good  grace,  stilling  her  regret  at  not 
accomplishing  her  purpose,  since  this  kind  little  auut 
seemed  to  be  so  overjoyed.  The  driver  knew  where  Mr. 
Brown  lived,  and  just  as  Mr.  Brown  s tired  horses  were 
being  harnessed,  and  nurse  in  weariful  anxiety  was  list- 
ening to  the  comfort  which  Quillie  was  trying  to  whisper 
to  her,  tliis  strange  vehicle  was  heard  coming  down  the 
lane.  Every  one  rushed  to  the  gate — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  the  farm  hands,  the  kitchen  folk,  nurse,  and  even 
Quillie  in  her  night-gown;  for  there  was  Julie  at  last- 
poor  tired  little  Julie — drooping,  faint,  and  tearful. 

No  one  scolded,  not  even  nurse,  who  had  been  most 
sorely  tried;  and  Madame  Von  Boden,  with  many  mis- 
takes in  her  use  of  English,  and  with  much  excitement, 
related  her  adventure.  Of  course  it  was  considered  won- 
derful, and  the  travellers  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
at  Mr.  Brown's  overnight. 

You  would  not  have  supposed  that  following  day.  when 
all  the  children  were  having  a good  time  in  the  barn- 
swinging.  feeding  the  horses,  gathering  eggs,  giving  tbp 
hens  a double  supply  of  corn,  and  in  every  way  making 
the  most  of  a barn’s  generous  resources — that  one  little 
maiden  among  them  was  a heroine  of  romance,  a very 
tired  little  heroine,  quite  contented  to  watch  the  swallows 
and  pigeons,  and  gaze  at  the  far-away  mountain-tops.  But 
so  it  was,  and  ho  it  often  is;  for,  as  the  French  say,  “!tis 
the  unexpected  that  happens  ;”  and  when  Madume  Garnier 
heard  that  her  little  Julie  had  found  her  aunt  Marie,  and 
that  the  little  cousins  were  all  housed  under  one  roof,  and 
having  much  happiness  together,  her  own  joy  was  great. 

Julie  promised  faithfully  never  to  undertake  any  more 
expeditions  without  the  consent  of  her  guardians,  and 
she  begged  Quillie  never  to  say  anything  more  about  the 
squaw ; but  Fred  was  allowed,  by  special  grace,  to  call  her 
Miss  Van  Winkle;  for  Fred  had  a funny  way  peculiar  to 
himself  which  seldom  excited  wrath. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  Madame  Gamier  was  able  to 
join  Julie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coit  came  up  from  the  city. 

the  Von  Bodens  gave  a pret- 
ty fSte  to  all  the  children, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
Quillie  was  invited  to  ac- 
company Julie  and  her 
cousins,  and  spend  the  win- 
ter in  Paris,  which  was  so 
nice  an  opportunity  for 
Quillie  to  acquire  a good 
French  accent  that  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  feltobliged 
to  accept. 

Artie  and  Will  had  a 
great  talk  about  this,  and 
Fred  said  he  wished  Miss 
Van  Winkle  would  just 
take  another  nap  in  tin* 
woods,  to  boo  what  else 
might  happen  ; possibly 
next  time  he  would  get 
an  invitation  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  go 
yachting. 

But  Miss  Van  Winkle 
took  her  naps  at  home  after 
that,  though  she  still  thinks 
of  the  old  squaw  every  time 
she  looks  at  the  moon. 

A GOOD  TIME  IN  THE  BARN.  THE  END. 


little  creature,  sleeping  so  innocently  ? Oh,  Max,  perhaps 
— perhaps — ” 

“ Waken  her,  Marie.  Ask  her  name.” 

The  lady  touched  Julie  gently,  but  the  tired  child  slept 
too  soundly  for  the  light  touch  to  arouse  her.  and  it  was 
not  until  she  had  kissed  her  on  the  cheek — the  little  red 
and  brown  cheek — that  Julie  opened  her  eyes.  Then  the 
lady  gave  a hysterical  scream,  not  very  loud,  but  enough 
to  frighten  Julie,  whose  eyes  grew  bigger  and  browner 
every  moment. 

“ Oh,  those  eyes  are  Julie’s!”  said  the  lady. 

“Of  course  they  are,  madame,”  replied  Julie.  “And 
are  you  the  squaw  ?” 

“ Am  I what  i Is  the  child  dreaming  ? What  is  your 
name,  mon  enfant  ?” 

“ My  name  is—  But  why  do  you  ask,  madame  ? and 
where  am  I ? Oh,  I know : I am  on  my  way  to  see  the 
old  Indian  squawT  who  lives  up  here  in  the  mountainH, 
and  it  is  getting  late.  I was  very  weary,  and  I fell  asleep. 

“Your  name,  my  child — tell  me  your  name,  that  I may 
know  if  you  are  Julie  Gamier's  child.” 

“Yes,  madame,  I am  Julie  Gamier.”  With  that  the 
little  lady  embraced  her  so  warmly,  and  gave  her  so  many 
kisses,  that  Julie  strove  to  get  away  from  her. 

“Children.”  said  the  lady,  “come  here;  this  is  your 
cousin,  little  Julie  Garnier,  whose  mother  is  my  dear  sis- 
ter, from  whom  I have  long  been  separated.  Max,  we 
must  take  the  child  home.” 

“ Where  are  you  staying,  little  one  ?”  asked  the  gentle- 
man, in  a heavy  voice,  which  made  Julie  shrink  toward 
the  lady. 

“1  am  staying  with  Quillie  Coit  at  Mr.  Brown's,”  was 
Julie’s  answer,  for  she  dared  not  now  urge  her  errand, 
and  was  much  |»erplexed  by  all  this  agitation.  The  chil- 
dren were  standing  beside  her,  gazing  curiously,  but  not 
unkindly;  the  little  lady  was  wiping  her  eyes;  the  gen- 
tleman was  holding  a consultation  with  the  driver.  It 
ended  by  their  all  getting  again  into  the  vehicle,  Ma- 
dame Von  Boden  taking  Julie  in  her  arms,  and  pouring 
into  her  astonished  ears  sweet  caressing  words,  in  her  own 
beloved  language,  about  Julie’s  own  dear  mother;  their 
homo  in  France ; her  marriage  to  a Prussian ; the  marriage 
of  Julie’s  mother  to  a Frenchman;  the  dreadful  war;  a 
separation ; a long  silence,  in  which  they  had  heard  noth-  ; 
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chanticleer*  love. 

Onk  on  this  steeple,  the  other  on  that. 

They  ait  in  the  sunshine  year  by  year, 

And  only  the  breeze  that  swaya  theui  know* 
That  each  to  the  other  has  grown  so  dear. 
Forever,  for  kinder  wind*  to  blow 
Her  to  Ins  Bide  she  longs  uud  prays; 

But  hr  thinks,  “ 1 should  tire  of  her,  perhaps. 
If  w«  went  together  all  our  days.” 


MONK  AND  MAID. 

AM.  day  they  sit  demure  on  the  shelf. 

The  hrotiTic-hmu ii  monk  and  the  eliinn  n 
But  whenever  the  lights  are  out  at  night, 
They  kiss  uud  whisper,  “ I'm  afraid.1' 


MAMMA 

“ I'M  tired  of  seeing  mamma  about,1' 
Cro-iMpntrh  .iMiialltiin  used  to  pout: 
Another  housekeeper  would  come  to-day,1 
Said  lie,  •*  if  I eon  Id  but  have  my  way.” 

But  when  (.'rose patch  .lonuthau  fell  ill. 
it  was  muiumu  who.  patient  and  still, 

1 \V;| telteil  beside  him  tVoin  mom  till  night 
For  he  eouhln't  bear  her  out  of  bis  sight, 


l»  H.I.V'S  DKST’AIK 

I K \ntV  of  a doll-  - il-'pi  :i  very  sad  east1 
W In*  had  tor  Inver  a martial  uiuu, 

With  a line  liitlo  sword,  ami  guy  go  Id- lac 
Who  smiled  on  her  as  a soldier  cun., 

I 'util  a new  dolly  eatinr  to  the  front. 
With  finer  dresses  and  yellower  hair: 
And  then  -’l is  a soldier's  wiefced  wont-- 
Our  hero  smiled  oil  the  newest,  lair. 

And  the  faithful  doll-  so  tin*  story  gi*rs 
Her*- ft  of  |i«-r  s*i|di*-r.  fiekle  and  line, 

>J Jen  My  leaving  wluit.  nobody  knows. 

Is  fading  it  way  in  a swift  decline. 


Sort.'  Do  you  heal’  the  winding  ln>m. 
Loveliest  lady  that  ever  was  Imvn  f 
I’n'kttp#  t kio  hunt  will  come  this  way. 

But  the  fax  nitiH  find.  uud  1 hey  will  not  stay 
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hut  study  at  home.  I would  like  to  know  whether  t 
you  are  going  to  have  a binding  for  Young  Pnori.it.  ! 
1 read  the  letter*  in  the  Post-office  Box  over  and 
over,  and  enjoy  them  very  much.  We  mine  a good 
ninny  chickens,  r.ud  I have  lots  of  pvt  oner,  nil  of 
w hich  km  mtMa  Kkulk  1>. 

We  hare  already  stated  in  the  Post-office 
Box  that  ntt  ornamental  cover  will  he  ready 
when  the  first  volume  is  concluded. 


HE  following  gratifying  communication  I 
conics  from  the  librarian  of  a large  public  I 
library  in  Illinois : 

May  prosperity  attend  roar  most  excellent  Yocno 
Ptonil  I keep  It  on  file  In  the  reading-room,  and  \ 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  tin*  eagerness  with  which  Bn  i 
pages  are  devoured  by  the  boya  and  girls  who  dolly 
throng  our  rooms.  The  paper  Is  doing  a noble  work 
among  them,  not  only  In  mousing  them,  bat  by  glv. 
ing  them  solid  information  upon  a great  variety  of 
subjects  In  a meat  delightful  way,  thus  giving  them 
n taste  for  n clus*  or  riding  almost  always  pro- 
nounced J*  dry**  by  the  youngsters.  It  supplies  a 
long-felt  want  In  juvenile  literature.  Again  I mv, 
success  to  your  noble  enterprise  I 

si  *i>*«r.  »»p,  Vmmokt. 

I am  eleven  yeara  old,  and  I live  In  the  country. 
Papa  ha*  a very  large  farm. 

I have  three  sisters.  The  oldest  U In  Philadelphia 
at  school.  I am  next  to  the  oldest.  My  sister  Annie 
mid  I have  the  care  of  the  chickens  and  turkeys. 
We  have  doves  which  are  so  uune  they  will  fiy  and 
alight  on  our  hands  to  get  corn.  We  had  a little  pel 
rrovr,  but  It  died  last  night.  We  arc  going  to  get 
another  one.  We  have  wild  strawberries.  They  are 
very  plenty  this  year.  Jxmmib  G. 

Twosnoanui!  CmmoKtr. 

I take  Yorso  Psoras.  I think  the  engravings  are 
so  pretty.  After  I went  to  bed  last  night,  I could 
hear  the  people  down  Main*  talking.  After  a while 
papa  began  to  read  to  mamma.  1 listened,  and  soon 
made  out  that  lie  was  reading  from  Yovno  Pnoi-i.it 
about  “The  Boys  and  Uncle  Josh."  1‘npa  laughed 
so  that  lie  hail  to  stop  reading  several  times,  l tun 
twelve  years  old.  Mihnix  8. 

Swistvatm,  Tassasna. 

I like  Yovno  Pxori.K  very  much,  and  I read  all  the  i 
letters  from  the  children.  I havo  hem  going  to 
school,  hut  wo  have  n vacation  now.  I am  not  as  | 

well  rend  as  8.  Cassius  K , but  l am  a year  young-  i 

er.  I have  read  some  poems  ut  Tennyson  and  other  ! 
poets,  and  the  whole  of  Goodrich's  Huttary  of  Home  \ 
and  Greece.  I have  a crippled  sister  who  haa  read  a , 
great  deal,  and  she  tries  to  make  me  rend  more,  but 
1 spend  most  of  my  leisure  time  in  practicing  music. 

I am  learning  to  cook,  and  I am  going  to  try  some 
of  the  recipe*  sent  to  the  cooking  club.  I am  going 
to  my  grandma’s  soon,  and  1 expect  to  have  a nice 
time.  She  Uvea  in  a shady  dell,  and  we  call  it " Dell 
Delight.”  Sirs  a*  M. 


Nuom  Palis,  Naw  Yeas, 

I like  Yovno  Peofle  very  much,  especially  the 
story  of  “The  Moral  Pirates."  I always  read  It  the 
minute  It  comes  from  the  post-office.  J,  M.  I*. 

, Nsw  Toes  City. 

I ntn  twelve  yean*  old,  and  a constant  render  of 
Yocso  Psoi-i.il  I am  the  boy  who  was  buried  trader 
the  snow,  in  the  story  called  **  Ned's  Snow-House," 
In  Yovno  Pitoruc  No.  IS.  1 waa  very  much  surprised 
when  I read  It,  and  It  was  some  time  before  papa 
found  out  who  wrote  it  I wjim  nine  yean*  old  when 
It  happened.  \\  aukkn  8.  B. 

Timkas,  Ncnnvi,  Miaai  ■**>  Iblasw. 

I am  the  only  white  girl  In  this  place  that  can  talk 
English.  1 have  two  brothers  and  one  little  sister. 

I stn  tin-  eldest,  and  am  nearly  twelve  years  old.  It 
Is  very  w-lld  out  here.  In  one  of  these  islands  the  ; 
people  cat  each  other.  There  Is  no  school  here,  and 
mamma  teaches  me  my  lessons.  Papa  gels  1!  a arm's 
WrsKi.v,  and  Yovno  Pkoi-i.k  came  with  it.  I send 
now  to  subscribe  tor  it.  Isasslla  K.  II. 

Nsw  OaLBAs*,  Locmiana.  I 

I am  aeven  years  old,  and  I like  Yovno  Pjtori.it  so 
much!  I often  jo  out  to  Spanish  Fort,  on  Lake 
I’fintehartrnln.  They  have  a pair  of  pals  and  a lit-  , 
tie  carriage  there  that  cUiUlreu  can  ride  in  for  five  : 
cents  a round  trip, 

I have  a pet  dog  named  Jack,  and  four  pet  chick-  , 
ens ; and  I had  a little  canary,  but  It  got  sick  and . 
died.  My  dog  chases  my  chickens  all  day  long,  so' 
that  I have  to  whip  him.  Cuablie  o. 

Rrrnmu,  Oaseo*. 

1 live  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River.  We  I 
ore  having  lots  of  rain  here  now.  I thought  I would  I 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  I liked  the  story  of  j 
“ Across  the  Ocean."  1 liked  " The  Story  of  George  ! 
Washington”  too.  I am  eleven  years  old.  W.  B.  [ 


Mstit,  Tut  am. 

I have  had  a present  of  n little  canary,  bnt  It  does 
not  sing.  The  lady  who  gave  It  to  me  said  It  had 
been  a beautiful  singer,  hut  it  became  sick.  She 
gave  it  castor-oil,  nod  It  recovered,  bat  has  never 
sung  since  that  time.  The  little  bird  tins  a nice  cage, 
always  fresh  water  for  drinking  and  bathing,  bird 
so»-d,  dab-bone,  and  plenty  of  frees  leaves  and  grasa. 
I wish  some  one  could  tell  me  bow  to  make  It  sing 
again.  Adels  M. 


rstrai  Max,  Gsoasi*. 

1 am  a little  boy  eleven  year*  old.  My  aunt  In  New 
York  sends  me  1 ovsm*  Photul  I like  the  stories  and 
the  letter-box  very  oitieh.  I live  twenty-live  miles 
from  the  dty  of  Atlanta.  We  have  had  whortleber- 
ries, plums,  and  mulberries  this  summer.  1 go  to 
school,  and  I walk  there  every  morning.  It  1*  a mile 
and  a half  away.  I have  but  one  pet,  a dog  named 
Rover.  My  sjater  Addle  has  three  cat*.  One  of 
them  catcbea  chickens,  and  ruy  dog  eitck*  eggs. 

G.  F.  A.  V. 


tur  C ahbsiihss,  iltstrw 

You  can  hardly  Imagine  how  much  I Hku  Yocno 
Panel.*,  and  how  anxiously  | wait  till  it  comes,  i 
have  two  canaries.  I>lck  1*  yellow,  and  Bill  la  linnet 
green.  Dick  la  tamer  than  BUI.  Fa*u  L.  Z. 

N'swtobt,  Ksvn-rsv. 

! ain  eight  years  old.  I go  to  school,  and  nrn  In 
the  Second  Render.  We  have  all  the  nuiuU-rs  uf  the 
Yocno  Pkoi-lf,  and  imps  Is  going  to  have  the  llcni 
tweotv-aix  hound.  Mamma  liked  it  so  much  that 
New-Year’s  she  took  it  for  my  cousins. 

When  we  lived  In  Illinois  papa  was  Adams  Ex- 
press agent,  and  we  had  a horse  named  Adam. 
When  my  brother  Charlie  was  four  yearn  old  be  went 
to  Sunday-school,  and  one*  when  the  ftacher  asked 
the  class  who  wow  the  first  man,  Charlie  yelled  out, 
*•  Adams  Express  man  P 

The  Am  thing  1 read  when  my  paper  comes,  are 
the  little  lettcra  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

Wiu.ii  W. 


Nsw  Voss  City. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  Yocno  Pswplb  have  imt 
forties,  this  is  what  they  can  feed  them  with : Mine 
eat  die-,  bugs,  worms,  and  fish,  One  of  mine  la  so 
small  that  a large  Ibrwxent  piece  would  cover  it. 
Dull.fmg*  will  eat  these  same  tilings  too. 

I tlilnk  Yovno  Propi.s  is  splendid.  The  atory  of 
'•  The  Moral  Pirates"  i*  the  lmat  yeU  Liman  C. 

NCHCVLSkAVILLS,  NSW  VoSK. 

Yovno  Prom.x  is  the  bret  paper  1 ever  saw.  1 like 
the  story  of  “The  Moral  Pirates”  best  of  all.  and  I 
hop*  it  will  be  a long  on*.  I have  two  brothers, 
both  younger  than  I am.  We  do  Hot  go  to  achool. 


It  ia  not  easy  to  restore  song  to  a silent  ca-  | 
nary,  and  as  you  will  see  from  a letter  In  this  | 
'*  Post-office  Box,”  you  yc  not  the  only  one  1 
seeking  a remedy  for  this  trouble.  The  com- 
panionship of  a singing- bird  will  sometimes 
arouse  a canary  to  display  its  own  musical  tal- 
ent. Your  bird  may  be  silent  front  overfeeding, 
as  too  much  green  food,  like  lettuce  leaves, 
makes  a bird  grow  fat  and  stupid,  and  less  like- 
| ly  to  sing.  Try  to  place  your  bird  near  singing  j 
canaries  for  a few  weeks,  if  you  can,  and  if  that  \ 
does  not  Mffcct  It  favorably,  we  fear  nothing  will. 

5 Cora  R.  Price  and  Mamie  E.  Evans  both  send 
j the  following  legend  of  the  forget-me-not,  in 
j answer  to  the  inquiry  of  " A Constant  Reader” : 

' Some  flower  seeds  having  been  cast  away  by  a 
| traveller  from  a distant  country,  they  fell  by 
the  edge  of  a lake.  Some  time  afterward  two 
lovers  wore  wandering  by  the  hike’s  side,  and 
; the  lady,  seeing  the  strange  flowers,  entreated 
l*her  companion  to  gather  some.  As  the  gallant 
] knight  reached  to  pluck  the  blossoms,  he  fell 
in  a quicksand,  ami  waa  drawn  into  the  trea- 
j cheroua  pool,  flinging  the  flowers  at  the  maid- 
i en’s  feet,  and  crying,  ” Forget  me  not,”  as  he 
| disappeared  forever. 

Here  is  still  another  fanciful  legend,  sent  by  I 
Ethel  Sophia  Mason:  When  Adam  and  Eve  ! 
were  driven  from  Eden,  the  flowers  all  shrank 
away  from  Eve  with  the  exception  of  a little  . 
blue  blossom,  which  Eve  had  named  *’  heaven’s  j 
flower,”  us  its  color  wus  so  much  like  the  blue 
sky.  As  Eve  passed,  it  seemed  to  murmur, 

“ Forget  roe  not,”  and  she  gratefully  gathered 
it,  saying,  “ Henceforth,  dear  flower,  that  shall 
be  thy  name.”  It  was  the  only  plant  Irani-  I 
planted  from  Paradise,  or  that  survived  the  j 


flood.  It  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  speaking 
at  midnight,  and  telling  the  legend  of  Its  sweet 
name. 


Tut,  Nn  Y „ 

I am  very  fond  of  natnrai  history  ami  botany.  Tfcr 
Other  day  I wits  out  walking;  Wltll  my  teacher,  and  ! 
saw  a caterpillar,  or,  aa  my  little  friend  Ada  says,  s 
pillareut ! It  bad  a hlack  body,  with  a red  strip*-  run- 
ning along  Us  back.  I wish  some  one  would  t.-il  tin 
what  kind  ft  was.  I would  like  **  Wee  Tot’s"  ad- 
dre-M.  Lkma. 

The  address  of  “ Wee  Tot”  was  given  with 
her  letter  in  Post-office  Box  No.  26.  Walter 
II.  P.,  who  wrote  about  caterpillars  in  Post-of- 
fice Box  No.  31,  can  perhaps  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  what  kind  of  butterfly  nr 
moth  it  produces,  although  you  describe  only  h> 
color.  U ad  you  stated  its  size,  length,  and  oth- 
er peculiarities,  it  would  lie  easier  to  give  you 
it-  name. 


CKSTAttO.  IU.I10M, 

I like  to  read  Yovno  Prim.*  very  much,  but  I lilts 
the  pictures  best  of  all.  I hrve  shown  the  paper  t>. 
Lite  I toy*  in  our  noighborlio<">,  and  have  got  a gocsi 
many  of  them  us  mke  it.  I never  drew  any  Wiggle* 
before,  hut  I like  them.  I am  twelve  years  old, amt 
I work  for  a dentist.  1Iknrt  B.  A. 

Saw  Arnm,TlbA 

I ant  very  much  Interested  in  the  Wiggles,  and  I 
read  all  the  poetry  in  Yocno  I'koplr.  1 like  tia- 
Letter-hox  better  than  nuvlblne.  1 get  my  paper 
from  the  bookstore  here.  I wish  you  would  tell  tn. 
where  I can  hoy  a cannon,  a real  cannon,  so  I can 
shout  ou  tbe  Fourth  of  July.  M.  L.  J. 

Sam  Bin*  »«t- 1X1..  Ciusiott, 

1 am  twelve  yeara  old.  ( have  a little  dog  and  s 
big  cat  They  play  together  all  the  time.  Smnc- 
time*  when  they  an*  playing  they  got  so  tired  thai 
they  lie  down  together  and  go  to  sleep.  My  sister 
bad  a wax  doll.  One  day  she  left  it  on  tin-  table,  and 
my  dog  got  It,  ami  tore  off  all  its  hair. 

W iij.arp  H.  H. 

Pm* ml  ou*.  PumiTivu, 

We  have  three  cats.  One  ia  black  and  white,  and 
it  jumps  tnto  in  am  urn's  lap  every  time  it  comes  lain 
the  room.  And  we  have  a dear  flttle  colt  one  month 
old.  When  tin?  tnau  puts  it  in  the  field  it  races  til 
around,  and  seem*  to  enjoy  Itself  so  much.  I am 
nearly  ten  yean-  old.  Basra*  BL 

Bwsascasa  goes  Coanm*.  Now  Yus. 

In  Yovno  Pfoflk  No.  OT  a little  girl  ask*  for  a 
recipe  for  bread.  Here  is  one:  For  a small  Ixaklmg 
of  bread  take  one  niedium-slxrd  potato,  boil  It,  aod 
mash  It  fine ; add  a heaping  tahic-ajioourii!  of  flour, 
and  poor  over  it  a tea-cupful  ol  boiling  water;  *i 
it  stand  until  It  is  lukewarm,  then  stir  in  two  tabh- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast— my  mamma  uses  bnme-msde- 
snd  set  It  in  a warm  place  <not  too  warm)  to  rise 
When  it  comes  up  light,  odd  a cap  of  lukewarm  **a- 
ter,  a tea-apoonful  of  salt,  and  flour  enough  «o  nuk- 
a hatter.  Bet  this  rise,  and  then  mix  in  flour  until 
it  is  stiff:  your  mamma  will  tell  you  when  it  b 
right.  Yon  must  lei  this  rise  again,  and  then  make 
it  Into  loaves,  using  as  little  dry  flour  as  possible  Is 
this  laat  process.  If  yon  wish  to  make  biscuit,  a Itt 
He  butter  or  lard  Improves  It.  After  the  mixture  s- 
iti  the  pan,  you  must  let  It  rise  again  before  petting 
it  into  the  oven. 

k was  ten  years  old  lost  Decora*  lon-day.  I hare 
never  made  any  bread  yet,  but  mamma  is  going  ti* 
let  me  try  soon.  Fannix  II. 

I tried  Nellie  II. > recipe  for  candy,  and  I think  it 
Is  real  nice.  We  have  a large  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  will  carry  a basket,  ami  will  catch  a hall,  and  hr 
will  give  you  his  paw.  His  name  is  8nnt, 

1 w ill  exchange  pressed  ferns  with  Emma  Foltz  la 
the  falL  Mint  a Holman, 

Lea  veil  worth,  Kansu. 

I am  making  a collection  of  bags,  and  would  like 
to  exchange  with  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  Wert 
who  take  t'wsa  Poti-lm.  I have  only  collected  a 
few  bugs  yet.  G.  Fkkm  Kimnkklt, 

Auhnnt,  New  York 


Cw«aa»,  N«»  It  Aarons*. 

Here  (a  a recipe  for  very  nice  Graham  bread  for 
Pu«s  II  n n ter.  I make  it  very  of  t«-n  for  my  papa,  anil 
be  likes  it  better  than  any  other  bread.  I am  four- 
teen year*  old.  Take  one  quart  of  lukewarm  water, 
half  a coffee-cup  of  yeast,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
lard,  two  tahle-spootiful*  of  white  sujrnr,  one  trs 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  tea-apoonfo]  of  soda : melt  the 
sugar  and  lard  ]n  the  warm  water;  stir  in  rerj 
smoothly  three  pints  of  flour;  then  pour  in  the 
veast  and  the  soda.  Beat  it  hard  for  a few  min- 
ute*, and  then  pot  It  In  a warm  place  to  rise.  This 
is  the  sponge,  and  will  take  about  eight  hoar*,  or 
nil  day,  to  rise.  Then  at  night  add  two  quarts  of 
Graham  ineal  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  and.  It  ft  I*  too 
atlff,  a little  more  warm  water,  let  this  mixture 
rise  overnight.  In  the  morning  srir  It  down  with 
a spoon  to  get  the  air  oat,  and  put  it  in  the  pans.  1 
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l«*t  it  rise  tn  the  pans  alto  in  two  hour*  heforc  I pat  it 
in  the  oven.  This  recipe  will  make  two  good-sized 
loaves.  Do  oil  tint  mixing  with  a Kjtnon,  an  it  maknt 
it  sticky  if  you  touch  your  hand*  tu  il.  I wish  Pus* 
Hunter,  if  situ  fries  it,  would  tell  me  If  slit*  has  suc- 
kw.  Rosin  \V.  It 


I am  eleven  years  old.  I like  Yovno  People  very 
much.  I have  a flower  garden  of  my  own,  and  two 
pete — a canary  named  Phil,  and  a cat.  My  hlrd  will 
not  sing.  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  it  ? Mr  pa]ta  has  a pet  crow.  It  is  very  funny. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pressed  flowers  with  any 
little  girl  In  the  West.  liurTV 

Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

I have  heen  taking  Yotma  Paoi-i.K  from  the  first 
uaniher,  and  I like  il  ever  so  much. 

I have  a little  brother  named  Charlie,  and  he  Is  a 
great  favorite  with  everybody.  He  is  very  sharp  for 
a little  hoy  three  years  old.  Last  year  wo  spent  the 
summer  In  Cincinnati,  and  mamma  took  Charlie  to 
the  circus.  When  the  procession  came  out  he  said. 
•*Oli,  mamma,  look  at  the  elephant,  and  the  camel 
behind  him  1"  Mamma  thought  he  did  not  know 
what  a camel  was,  so  when  they  came  around  again 
mamma  said,  “ Then!  is  the  elephant,  Charlie ; and 
what  Is  behind  him  now  f " Charlie  did  not  answer, 
so  mamma  nskod  him  again.  Then  he  looked  up  at 
her,  mid  sold,  in  a very  droll  tone,  **  His  fall." 

I am  collecting  stamps,  and  would  gladly  exchange 
with  any  readers  of  lot' so  Promt  I am  twelve 
years  old.  Hassv  Ht.vub  Kkaijiwk*, 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

If  any  birds'  egg  collector  of  California  or  the 
Western  States  will  exchange  eggs  with  me,  I will 
be  much  pleased.  I will  send  one  dozen  different 
kinds  for  as  many  of  his.  They  are  as  follows: 
Chaffinch,  quail,  kingbird,  crested  jar,  brown  thrash, 
mocking-bird.  sparrow,  cat-bird,  bluebird,  peewce, 
swamp  blackbird,  wren.  I will  be  obliged  if  any  boy 
will  send  me  his  address,  and  a Hat  of  the  varieties 
he  is  willing  to  exchange  for  mine. 

IIaxut  Rohrstsos, 

P.  O.  Box  99,  Danville,  Virginia. 

Willi*  Atkixxox. — There  are  about  225  isl- 
ands in  the  Fecjeo  group,  of  which  140  are  ilk- 
habited.  Viti  Lcvu  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous,  being  97  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
t>4  from  north  to  south.  Next  to  this  is  Van- 
ua  Levti,  which  is  Ilf*  miles  long,  and  about  25 
miles  wide.  The  whole  group  contains,  exclu- 
sive of  coral  islets,  an  area  of  ahout  MOO  square 
miles  of  dry  land. 

(veobue  B. — The  stamps  you  require  are 
somewhat  rare,  but  you  may  be  able  to  obtain 
them  by  muuns  of  the  exetynges  offered  by 
our  young  correspondents. 


Lilt  B-,  Mahkj.  C.  L.,  axu  others. — Your  puz- 
zles are  very  skillfully  made,  but  are  rendered 
unavailable  by  their  solutions,  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  puzzles  published 
in  former  numbers  of  the  Yocxo  People.  Cor- 
respondents by  taking  special  notice  of  the 
fact,  which  we  have  already  stated,  that  we  can 
not  repeat  solutions,  will  save  themselves  from 
many  disappointments. 

Favors  an-  acknowledged  from  Penn  W.,  1).  Kopp, 
Charlie  Hey!,  I a lira  Bingham,  Walter  Willard,  Liz- 
zie Brewster,  George  B.  Mrl-aiighllii,  Louis  1).  Sea- 
man. 

Correct  answers  lopanlct  an?  received  from  Min- 
nie Helen  Ingham,  "North  Star,’’ Caroline  and  Cor- 
nelia Frost,  S'.  N.,  Leon  C.  Bogart,  John  D.  Whit- 
lock, *•  Dom  I hub,"  George  Volclc  hausen,  N.  1-  Up- 
lram,  James  C.  Smith,  William  A.  Lewis,  " Buttercup 
and  Daisy,"  Mary  C.  Spaulding,  Edward  L.  Hunt, 
l>on«-r  Coate.  Herts  and  Artbur  Paul,  George  W. 
Hot  lie.  Leon  M.  Fobce,  Alfred  M.  Cook,  Willie  and 
Georgie  Francis,  J.  Batter. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

WORD  Ctl.iWURA. 

1.  Black  to  white,  i Ron  to  lily.  S.  Beef  to 
real  4.  Lamb  to  wolf.  S.  Sick  to  well.  A-  Moon 
to  star.  T.  Town  to  city.  8.  Hawk  to  bird.  9. 
Sew  to  rip.  10.  Page  to  book.  Amu*. 

No.  1 
IMIOHA. 

My  first  Is  In  shake,  but  not  in  shiver. 

My  second  is  in  lake,  hut  not  in  river. 

My  third  is  in  mumI.  nut  not  in  dirt. 

Mv  fourth  is  in  hand,  hut  not  In  girt. 

My  fifth  Is  in  ark,  but  not  In  ah  lie 

mr  sixth  hi  in  mud,  but  not  in  drip. 

My  seventh  Is  in  arrow,  but  not  in  quiver. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a State  ami  a river. 

l ii.  n. 


No.*, 
ms  Mown. 

In  farming.  To  place.  A fruit.  A boy's  toy. 
In  farming.  Enmi. 

No.  4. 

Kcxnie«i  njURAnx. 

I I am  a familiar  proverb  composed  of  $8  letters. 
My  9, 16,  29,  2, 6,  IS,  *0  is  what  most  children  like. 
My  IS,  4,M«i  nii-jmurr. 

My  12, 84, 11, 21  Is  a certain  time  of  day. 

My  26, 1i>,  1, 8 lives  in  wild  forests. 

My  17, 8, 19,  2.%  IS  is  a useful  animal. 

My  23, 15,  7,  14, 22  Is  a Southern  fruit. 

Josiz  anii  Anns. 


No.  5. 

winn  sqcABR. 

My  first  on  days  of  festival 
Clear,  gay,  and  loud  is  heard  ; 

My  second  grudges  others'  good : 
To  state  a truth  my  third  ; 

And  of  iny  tuneful  fourth  of  old 
A wild  and  wondrous  talc  was  told. 


No.  6, 
mum. 

My  first  is  In  spider,  not  in  fly. 

My  second  la  in  cloml,  but  not  in  aky. 
My  third  is  In  donkey,  not  in  mule. 
My  fourth  is  In  guide,  but  not  iu  rule. 
My  fifth  Is  iu  Idle,  not  In  busy. 

My  sixth  is  in  (aiming,  not  in  dizzy. 
My  seventh  Is  in  ugly,  not  in  sinner. 
My  whole  Is  part  of  a good  dinner. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  83. 
1 1.  L 

BET 
B L O O M 
LEOPARD 
TOADS 
MRS 
D 

. 2.  CRAM 

ROME 
AMOS 

Ml  8 11 

A watch. 


No.  8. 
No.  L 


No.  Ik 
No.  8. 


I.  Hannibal.  8.  A stitch  In  time  save* 
nine.  8.  Fine  feathers  do  not  make 
flue  birds. 

Athens,  Greece. 

W nrsji  W 
1 da  A 
L ol  L 
L eve  L 
I mil  A 
A rctl  C 

William  Wallace. 


O sceol  A 
M uin  R 
P ericlc  M 
E velln  A 
Y ea  It 
Pompey,  Crmt. 
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[ Hari'er's  Youxo  Ptoru  will  1m*  Issued  every 
I Tuesday,  and  may  h«  had  at  the  following  rates— 

; paymbU  in  advance,  pottage  free : 

j Single  Comes ?0  04 

On*  Subscription,  one  year. ...  1 BO 
Five  Surwhhtioxx,  one  year. . J 00 

SultscriptioDK  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  la  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commerce  with  the 
Number  tamed  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Hemlttaiict-s  should  be  made  by  POST -OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  toss. 

AOVFHTISING. 

The  extent  ami  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Haupkr’s  Yocum  Pro  rue  will  render  it  a ilrst-ciass 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  nnmhcr  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  two  in- 
side pages  at  75  cents  per  line. 

Address 

HAKPKW  a hrotheri, 

Fritnkllu  Squnrr,  N.  Y. 

PISHING  OUTFITS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

It.  SIMDMIN,  1 32  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Bools  for  the  School  and  Family. 


AKITIHIKTIC. 

FRBNCn-8  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  iu  their  Natural  Order : 
First.  I'isible  Objects ; Second,  Conertle  Somber*; 
Third,  Abstract  $ umber*.  By  Jons  If.  Phknoii, 
LL.D.  Illustrated.  16mo.  Half  Leather,  25  ceuts. 

FRENCH'S  ELEMENTARY  AHITIIMBTIC  FOR 
THE  SLATE.  Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the 
Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  aic  based  upon 
Principle*  established  by  Induction.  By  Jnux  11. 
Fazxnu,  LLD.  fil'd.  Idmo,  Half  lumber,  37  eta. 

FRENCH  S MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Meutnl 
Arithmetic,  In  which  Combinations  of  Numbers, 
Solutions  of  Problems,  and  Principles  of  Arith- 
metical Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of 
Mental  Development.  By  John  H.  Fbkroh,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  Iflmo,  Half  Leather,  30  cents. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  nod  Instructive  U*s- 
aonsin  Natural  History  and  Language  for  Primary 
aud  Grammar  Schools.  12mo,  Cloth,  85  cents. 

THE  CHILD  S BOOK  OF  NATURE.  The  Child  * 
Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Schools : intended  to  aid  Mothers  and  Teacher* 
iu  Training  Children  iu  the  Otamtioii  of  Nat- 
ure. In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Plant*.  Part  II. 
Animals.  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat.  Light,  Ac. 
By  Wurtiiinotoj*  IIoukkr,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The 
Three  Part*  complete  In  One  Volume,  Small  4t«, 
Half  Leather,  f 1 12:  or. separately,  Iu  Cloth,  Part  I., 
45  ceuts:  Part  II.,  48  cents ; Part  111.,  48  cents. 

HOOKER’S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  A 
First  Book  iu  Chemistry.  By  Woktiiimjton  IIook- 
r is.  M.D.  Ill'd.  Revised.  Square  4to, Cloth, 49 eta. 

PARA  DAY'S  CHEMISTRY  OF  A CANDLE.  Chem- 
istry of  a Cnndle.  A Course  of  Six  lectures  N the 
Chemical  History  of  a Caudle,  to  which  Is  added 
a Lecture  on  Platinum.  By  M.  Faraoat.  Edited 
by  W*.  CaooKKA.  Illustrated.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

FARADAY'S  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  Physical 
Force*.  A Course  of  Sis  Lecture*  on  tho  Various 
Forces  of  Mntier,  and  their  Relations  to  Each 
Other.  By  M.  Faxaiot.  Edited  by  W.  Caooxin. 
Illustrated,  ltimo.  Cloth,  $1  00. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  French 
Course:  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Kxer- 
ci*e-H«>ok,  with  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Prinripia  Latina.  limn,  Cloth.  00  cents. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  PART  IL  A First  Preneh 
Reading -Book.  Containing  Fables.  Anecdotes. 
Invemtona,  Discoveries,  Natural  History,  and 
French  History.  With  Grammatical  Question*. 
Notes,  and  a Copious  Etymological  Dictionary. 
On  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Smith's  Prfneijna  Latina. 
12mo,  Cloth,  80  cents. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  German 
Course.  Con  lain  lug  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer- 
cise-Book, and  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Primeipia  Latina.  12mo,  Cloth,  50  ceuts. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  II.  A First  Ger- 
man Rending  • Book  Containing  Fables,  Anec- 
dotes, Natural  History,  German  History,  aud  a 
Comedy.  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes, 
aud  u Dictionary.  On  the  Plan  of  I)r.  Smith'? 
1‘rineipia  Latina.  I2mt>,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

COM FORTS  GERMAN  PRIMEIL  A (ierman 
Primer.  By  Gkuhoic  F.  Comport,  A.M.  12mo, 
Half  Leather,  50  cents. 

COMFORT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.  A 
First  Book  in  German.  By  GconuK  F.  Comport, 
A.M.  l2mo.  Half  Leather,  GO  cents. 

1 COMFORTS  FIRST  GERMAN  HEADER.  The 
First  German  Reader:  to  succeed  the  " Flrat  Book 
in  German."  By  Gkoboe  F.  Comfort,  A.M.  ISmo, 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

WILLSON'S  MANUAL  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS.  A 
Manual  of  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Object 
Lessons,  in  a Guano  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
By  Maroich  Wjujbom.  t2mo.  Cloth,  $1  04k 
| CALKINS’S  PRIMARY  OBJECT  LESSON'S.  Pri- 
mary object  Lessons,  for  Training  thq  Senses  and 
Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.  A Manual 
of  Elementary  Instruction  for  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. By  N.  A.  Calicos.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Re- 
written and  Enlarged.  12rao,  Cloth,  it  00. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  STUMP  PUZZLE. 

ERE  is  the  answer  to  the  Stump  Puzzle  offered  hi  No.  33. 
. With  two  straight  ruts  of  the  scissors  the  old  dead  stump 
is  transformed  into  a mouse,  alive  aud  wide-awake. 

MIRTHFUL  MAGIC,  OR  HOW  TO  TURN  A DULL 
PARTY  INTO  A MERRY  ONE 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT. 

117’ HEN  young  people,  and  often  old  ones  also,  first  arrive  at 
▼ f a party,  they  nro  apt  to  feel  a little  stiff  and  awkward, 
aud  to  stand  about  in  corners,  as  if  oppressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  best  gloves  and  clothes,  and  the  giver  of  the  en- 
tertainment seeks  in  vain  to  enliven  aud  stir  them  up.  For 
her  aid  we  propose  to  give  a few  simple  recipes  which  will  answer 
the  pur|H>se,  nud  give  them  a good  laugh,  after  which  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  harder  games  which  will  follow.  First  she  may 
ask  them  to  join  in  the  game  of  “ Satisfaction.”  Every  per- 
son in  the  room  is  invited  to  stand  up,  aud  all  join  hands  in  a 
Hug,  iu  the  centre  of  which  the  leader  stands,  holding  a caue  in 
her  hand,  with  which  she  points  to  each  one  in  turn,  and  asks 
this  question,  after  requesting  silence  aud  careful  attention, 
"Are  you  satisfied  f”  Each  replies  iu  turn  ns  lie  or  she  pleases, 
many  probably  saying  “ No,”  and  others  “Yes.*'  The  leader 
then  says,  “All  who  are  satisfied  may  sit  down,  the  others  may 
stuud  up  until  they  uru  satisfied.” 

MESMERIC  TRICK. 

Offer  to  mesmerize  any  lady  so  that  she  can  not  get  np  alone  ; 
aud  when  one  volunteers,  place  her 
in  a chair  iu  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  sit  facing  her,  requesting  all  the 
company  to  keep  quiet,  nud  unite 
their  wills  with  yours.  Ask  the  lady 


to  fold  her  arms  and  lean  back  comfortably,  nud  proceed  to  make 
a variety  of  passes  and  motions  with  yonr  hands  with  great  so- 
lemnity. After  a few  moments  say,  “Get  up,”  and  as  she  rises 
from  her  chair,  yon  rise  at  tho  same  moment,  and  say,  “ I told 
yon  you  could  not  get  up  alone.”  If  she  suspects  a trick,  aud 
does  not  rise,  of  course  your  reply  is  the  same. 

THE  NEW  FIFTEEN  PUZZLE. 

Draw  the  squares  on  a sheet  of  paper,  aud  say:  “I  wish  to 
fill  these  rows  of  squares,  or  stalls,  full  of  animals,  which  you 
must  watch  carefully,  iu  order  to  arrange  them  according  to 
a formula  which  I shall  give  yon.  I 
will  put  down  H for  horses  in  tho 
first  row,  C for  cows  in  the  second, 
aud  D for  donkeys  iu  tho  third.”  Put 
the  letters  down  rapidly  os  yon  talk, 
lcaviug  one  square  vacant  in  tho  third 
row,  os  if  by  accident,  and  some  look- 
er-on will  bo  sure  to  say  wools  to 
this  effect,  “There  is  oue  donkey  missing,”  when  you  reply  ut 
once,  “ Then  jump  in  yourself.” 


11 

1 

II 

11 

11 

II 

c 

C 

c 

c 

C 

D 

I) 

D 

D 

THE  MONDDIA  PUZZLE. 

WITH  oue  straight  cut  of 
tho  scissors  transform 
this  Monddia  into  a precious 
stone. 


Mosquitoes  iu  China. — Ho- 
tel charges  inChiuaare not  too 
economical;  but  tlio  traveller 
must  remember  to  pay  his  bill 
when  ho  leaves  any  place  for  a trip  that  ho  thinks  may  lie  short, 
but  which  may  exceed  his  idea  of  the  time  required.  Happen- 
ing to  lie  away  for  four  days,  I found  that  tho  charges  for  food 
and  bed  to  a leather  bag  anil  a walking-stick  which  I had  left 
behind  were  tho  same  as  those  charged  to  myself  when  present 
in  the  house.  Henceforth,  when  1 went  abroad,  I took  those 
little  tliiugs  with  me,  and  opened  u fresh  account  ou  my  return. 
Oue  finds  soap  and  lamp  duly  charged  as  extras  iu  all  Eastern 
hotel  accounts.  The  only  thing  for  which  no  charge  is  made  is 
the  mosquito.  This  blood-thirsty  little  creature  in  China  will 
take  no  denial.  Worried  by  tho  heat  of  tho  day — the  moist 
heat  that  so  enervates  oue— a tired  traveller  will  seek  mid- 
day rest,  but  find  it  not.  Tho  mosquitoes  are  upon  him  by 
day  as  by  night.  They  cam  nothing  for  nettings,  aud  fairly 
laugh  at  the  efforts  of  their  victim 
to  dislodge  them  with  a loug  fea- 
ther whisk.  They  form  a very  *«-- 
rious  drawback  to  tbe  pleasures  of 
Eastern  truvel. 


LITTLE  TOMMY'S  FOURTII-OF-JULY  NIGHTMARE. 
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A CRABBING  ADVENTURE. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  JTN. 

fPITERE  were  George  and  Bert,  Sarah  and  the  baby. 

I “And  you  and  I have  pretty  good  appetites,  Bert,” 
George  would  sav.  whenever  the  Kiel  dens'  li  nances  were 
discussed,  which,  since  the  father's  death,  had  been  pretty 
often. 

“ If  we  could  only  have  staid  on  in  the  house  in  Fayet- 
ville!  The  garden  was  getting  along  so  nicely,  and  now 
to  think  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  picked  and 
sold  or  eaten  by  somebody  else!"  and  Sarah  sighed,  as  she 
thought  of  the  spring  budding  and  blossoming  in  which 
she  had  taken  such  an  interest. 


“But  why  can’t  we  live  off  the  river  in  place  of  the 
garden  ?"  asked  George.  “The  boys  down  at  the  dock 
say  they  can  make  lots  of  money  selling  soft  crabs.  They 
get  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a dozen,  and,  oil.  mo- 
ther, if  Bert  and  me  could  only  have  a net  and  a boat  and 
a crab  car,  and  roll  up  our  pants  like  Nat  Springer,  we’d 
just  bring  you  so  much  money  that  you  needn’t  hardly 
sew  at  all !”  and  in  his  enthusiasm  George’s  eyes  sparkled, 
and  he  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  every  rule  of  grammar 
he  lmd  ever  learned. 

At  first  Mrs.  Fielden  was  iuclined  to  discourage  the 
young  would-be  fishermen,  she  having  a perfect  terror  of 
their  both  being  swallowed  up  by  the  river,  as  if  it  were 
some  lieast  of  prey.  But  she  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
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to  give  her  consent.  A second-hand  bout  was  purchased  | down  quantities  of  soft  shells  and  “ slieddera,”  to  say  noth 


at  a trilling  price  from  Captain  Sam,  an  old  sailor,  who 
had  taken  a great  fancy  to  the  boys,  and  he  gave  them  a 
net.  which  he  showed  them  how  to  use. 

Thus  fitted  out.  the  boys  would  anchor  near  the  shore  ; 
a short  distance  below  the  village,  roll  up  their  trousers 
above  tlicir  knees,  and  then  stepping  overboard,  each  • 
take  hold  of  an  end  of  the  net,  and,  keeping  quiet  as  mice, 
wait  until  a crab  came  sailing  up  or  down  with  the  tide,  j 
when  they  would  scoop  him  up.  and  shout  “Hurrah!*’  if  j 
it  proved  to  be  a soft  shell,  and  “Oh,  pshaw!’*  if  it  was 
hard.  However,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  not  thrown 
away,  but  shaken  off  into  the  boat’s  locker,  to  be  trans-  ] 
ferred  to  the  car  and  left  to  “ shed.’’ 

They  did  not  at  once  make  their  fortune,  for  although  i 
they  might  have  gt>od  “catches,"  that  did  not  always  in-  ; 
sure  a ready  market ; but  as  the  warmer  weather  came  on, 
and  the  village  lx*gan  to  fill  up  with  people  from  the  city, 
the  boys  procured  two  or  three  regular  customers,  who 
did  not  grudge  the  fair  prices  paid  for  the  “little-boy  lob- 
sters," as  Bert  called  them. 

Captain  Sam  stood  linn  friend  and  adviser  to  them  from 
the  first,  and  when  some  of  the  other  crabbers  were  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  what  they  termed  the  injury  done  their 
business,  he  did  his  best  to  make  peace,  saying  the  river 
was  big  enough  for  all. 

But  one  very  hot  afternoon,  George  and  Bert  came  down 
to  the  shore  looking  rather  blue,  for  the  day  previous  some 
of  the  other  village  boys  bad  repaired  in  a body  to  where 
the  two  were  anchored,  and  mode  such  a splashing  about 
as  to  frighten  all  the  crabs  away. 

“I  think  it’s  an  awful  shame,"  muttered  George,  as  he 
pushed  off.  “This  is  a free  eouutry,  and  I don’t  see  why  ; 
we  haven't  as  good  a right  to  make  money  out  of  the  river 
as  Teddy  Lee  or  Nat  Springer.  They — 

* 4 Hold  on  a minute.  George !”  cried  Bert,  as  his  brother, 
with  one  knee  on  the  bow,  was  about  to  send  the  Sarah 
into  deep  water  with  the  other  foot.  “ Here  comes  Cap- 
tain Sum.  Let’s  tell  him  about  it;  maybe  lie’ll  know  what 
we  ought  to  do;’*  and  so  they  waited  till  the  good-natured 
old  man  came  up. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  tell  him  anything,  for  he  had 
already  heard  of  the  new  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  vil- 
lage boys,  ami  now  appeared  with  a suggestion,  by  acting 
on  which  hostilities  might  in  the  future  lie  avoided. 

" I’m  real  sorry,  boys,”  he  began,  us  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  side  of  his  own  boat,  which  was  drawn  up  cloae  beside 
the  Sarah.  “ I’m  real  sorry  as  how  these  Yorking  young-  , 
sters  don’t  treat  you  no  better.  They  only  hurt  theirselves  | 
by  it,  they  do,”  and  Sam  spoke  with  unusual  emphasis,  at  ! 
the  same  time  polishing  up  the  glass  of  liis  “jack-light"  ! 
with  an  energy  that  threatened  to  break  the  panes.  44  But 
now  I’ll  tell  you  what  tack  I think  you’d  better  take,  an’ 
thet  right  off,  fer  the  tide’s  'most  out  a’ready.  Jist  you 
row  across  nigh  to  the  other  side  o’  the  river,  drop  yer  an- 
chor on  the  Hat  right  opposite  thet  little  sort  o’  bay  yon- 
der, and  then  put  down  yer  net  to  good  business.  D’ye 
understand  whar  I mean,  lads  ?”  and  the  Captain  point- 
ed with  his  long,  water-shrivelled  forefinger,  adding,  “It 
seems  purty  far  to  go,  but  it  ‘11  pay  when  you  git  thar — it 
11  pay and  leaning  forward,  Sam  gave  the  Sarah  a shove  j 
that  sent  her  clear  of  the  shore,  out  into  the  centre  of  the  [ 
cove  which  served  as  the  harlnir  for  all  the  fishing-boats  in 
Yorking. 

With  their  hearts  considerably  lightened  by  their 
friend’s  sympathy  and  advice,  the.  two  Fielden  boys  lost 
uo  time  in  following  his  instructions,  ami  each  taking  an  | 
oar,  they  were  soon  spinning  straight  across  the  river  at  i 
a speed  that  in  ten  minutes  or  so  brought  them  to  the  flat. 
Here  the  anchor  was  dropped  over  the  side,  and  the  hoys 
got  out  in  the  shallow  water. 

The  net  was  quickly  put  in  place,  and  Captain  Sam’s 
predictions  amply  verified,  for  the  outgoing  tide  brought 


ing  of  hard  cralw.  It  was  fortunate  Bert  had  the  car  with 
him,  for  lie  was  always  seeing  “such  splendid  fellows” 
just  a little  further  up,  that  the  Sarah  was  soon  left  quite 
a distance  behind,  the  lads  l»eiug  not  only  much  interest 
ed  in  their  success, hut  also  in  the  exploration  of  the  flat, 
which  appeared  to  be  long  and  narrow,  with  deep  chan 
nels  on  every  side. 

Absorbed  in  the  water  at  their  feet,  the  boys  failed  to 
notice  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  sky  over- 
head. and  the  first  intimation  they  had  of  the  storm  that 
hud  been  brewing  ull  the  afternoon  was  a terrific  squall, 
which  struck  them  with  a suddenness  that  almost  took 
away  their  breath. 

“Make  for  the  boat,  Bert,"  shouted  George,  the  next 
instant ; and  the  two  splashed  their  way  through  the  now 
wave-capped  waters  with  all  possible  speed. 

But  what  was  their  horror,  when  they  had  almost  reach 
ed  the  Sarah,  to  see  the  latter  break  away  from  her  an 
chorugc,  and  drift  swiftly  down  stream  with  the  gale! 

The  rope  had  juirted,  and  they  were  left  helpless  on  the 
fiats. 

“Oh,  George,  what  shall  we  do?”  almost  sobbed  Bert, 
for  he  was  only  ten,  and  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  seething 
floods  around  him  raged  most  furiously. 

George  was  frightened  too,  but  remembering  his  twelve 
years,  he  tried  to  look  confident  uml  hopeful.  as  he  point 
ed  out  the  fact  that  some  one  would  surely  come  after  them, 

44  But — but  won’t  the  tide  come  in  before  then  ?”  queried 
Bert,  his  voice  trembling  still,  and  his  cheeks  all  wet  with 
rain.  “ I think  I feel  it  a little  higher  now.” 

44  It’s  only  the  waves  makes  that,”  returned  George, 
soothingly,  although  the  same  horrible  possibility  had 
just  presented  itself  to  him. 

The  storm,  however,  did  not  last  long:  but  with  the  gi> 
ing  down  of  the  wind,  the  tide  liegau  to  come  in  faster, 
and  Bert  stood  on  his  toes,  and  then  sank  the  crab  car. 
and  stood  on  that.  It  was  a good  mile  across  the  river  to 
Yorking— too  far  to  permit  of  any  signals  being  seen  there 
— and  the  nearer  shore  was  quite  wild,  the  woods  extend 
ing  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge. 

And  still  the  tide  came  rushing  in;  and  then  the  sun 
went  down,  and  Bert  began  to  cry  in  eurnest,  for  he  was 
both  cold  and  hungry,  besides  feeling  it  a decidedly  uu 
pleasant  sensation  to  have  the  water  creep  up  little  by  lit 
tie  toward  his  neck. 

' 4 Why  don't  Captain  Sam  come  after  us  ?”  he  sobbed, 
hiding  his  fuce  on  George’s  coat  sleeve. 

“ Peril aps  he  will;  hut,  you  see,  he  don’t  know  we’ve 
lost  our  boot : so  we’ll  just  have  to  wait  long  enough  for 
them  to  get  worried  about  us  at  home.” 

George  spoke  bravely,  but  liis  heart  beat  very  hard  and 
fast,  for  now  the  water  had  reached  above  where  his 
trousers  were  rolled,  while  Bert,  who  was  almost  a head 
shorter,  was  wet  to  the  waist. 

And  so  the  minutes  passed  by  as  if  they  were  hours, 
with  the  tide  creeping  up  around  the  lads  higher,  higher, 
till  just  as  Bert’s  shoulders  were  about  to  disappear  into 
its  cold  embrace,  George  exclaimed : 

“ A light!  a light!  Look.  Bert,  it's  coming  this  way!” 

And  now  both  boys  strained  their  eyes  to  see  if  they 
might  hope,  and  then  cried  out  witli  all  their  might. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  welcome  beacon,  casting  a 
shining  pathway  liefore  it  over  the  waters,  and  soon  an- 
swering  shouts  were  echoed  back,  and  a girl’s  voice  rang 
out,  “George!  Bertie!”  and  the  next  moment  Captaiu 
Sam’s  boat  shot  into  view,  with  the  “jack-light”  on  the 
bow,  and  Sarah  sitting  pale  and  anxious  in  the  stern. 

Tenderly  Sam's  strong  anus  lifted  the  two  shivering 
lads  on  board,  and  their  sister  fell  to  weeping  and  laugh- 
ing over  them  in  the  most  confusing  fashion. 

On  the  way  back  George  told  the  story  of  their  captiv- 
ity on  the  flats,  and  the  Captain  explained  that  soon  after 
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they  had  left  him  in  the  afternoon  he  had  {rone  to  Fayet- 
ville  to  see  his  daughter,  not  getting  back  till  after  sup- 
!>er,  when  he  found  Sarah  rushing  up  and  down  the  shore 
in  a'  most  distracted  state  of  mind. 

“But  we've  got  lots  of  crabs,”  put  in  Bert,  from  his  seat 
on  the  car,  which  he  had  guarded  safely  through  it  all. 
“ And  George  was  real  brave,  too.  He  didn’t  cry  once.” 
“We’ve  lost  our  boat,  though,  Tm  afraid,”  returned  his 
brother,  anxious  to  change  the  conversation. 

“ Oh,  I guess  we’ll  find  her  somewheres  'Jong  shore  to- 
morrow,” replied  Sam;  and  they  did,  and  afterward  took 
good  care  not  to  practice  false  economy  by  having  an  old 
worn-out  rope  to  their  anchor. 

The  next  day  the  lads'  adventure  was  known  all  over 
Yorking,  and  in  future  the  other  crabbers  treated  them  in 
quite  a respectful  manner,  evidently  thinking  that  now 
the  Fielden  boys  had  really  earned  the  right  to  follow  the 
business. 

EDDIE’S  LANTERNS. 

BY  ALBERT  H.  HARDY. 

Ennis  loves  to  watch  the  tire-then 
As  the  summer  evenings  pass, 

Flashing  like  a shower  of  diamonds 
la  and  out  the  meadow -gruss. 

“Wliat  are  all  the  lights  V I ask  him. 

“Gracious!  papa,  don't  you  kuow  T 
(iod  has  sent  these  little  lanterns, 

So  the  plants  cau  see  to  grow." 

EASY  BOTANY. 

JULY. 

JUNE,  with  its  rounded  freshness  unsullied  by  a faded 
leaf,  its  wood  paths  gay  with  flowers,  its  glorious  sun- 
sets and  sunrises,  its  perfect  ion  ofbeauty  and  sweetness — ! 
June  lias  passed  along  to  make  room  for  the  fervid  July. 
This  midsummer  month  has  its  charms,  and  can  show  a 1 
fair  array  of  bright  blossoms,  the  yellows  becoming  more 
prevalent,  and  all  the  colors  deepening  as  the  heat  grows 
more  intense.  The  delicate  spring  flowers  are  succeeded  : 
by  a stouter  and  somewhat  coarser  display.  The  species  , 
of  veratrum,  or  false  hellebore,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  j 
in  New  England  swamps  and  pastures,  is  a very  striking  1 
plant;  it  has  long  leaves,  strongly  veined  and  most  beau- 
tifully plaited,  with  numerous  racemes  of  green  flowers, 
forming  a large  terminal  pyramid.  The  Indiana  vera- 
trum,  found  in  deep  woods  at  the  West  and  South,  is  a 
tall  plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  w ith  very  large  leaves,  and 
has  a kiud  of  unholy  look,  the  flowers  ulmost  black,  with 
red  stamens. 

This  is  the  month  for  hosts  of  wild  peas  and  vetches; 
the  purple  vetch  in  New  England  thickets;  the  everlast- 
ing-pea  on  Vermont  hill  sides ; the  pink  beach-pea  and 
marsh-pea  on  New  Jersey  coasts  ami  Western  lake  shores; 
the  pale  purple  myrtle-pea  climbing  over  banks  by  New 
England  road-sides ; the  blue  butterfly-pea,  two  inches 
broad,  very  showy,  and  found  in  woods  and  fields  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  These  are  all  graceful  and  pretty. 

On  Western  prairies  blossoms  the  deep  pink  prairie 
rose,  the  only  native  climbing  rose  of  the  States,  and  on 
rocky  hanks  in  Pennsylvania  woods  may  be  found  the 
bountiful  wild  hydrangea  flowers,  silvery  white  or  rose- 
color.  Let  the  young  flower-seeker  not  fail  to  look  for 
the  interesting  parnassia,  or  grass  of  Parnassus,  so  named 
by  the  learned  Dioxcodorus  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
yours  ago,  who  found  it  growing  on  Mount  Parnassus. 
One  species  of  this  little  plant  is  abundant  in  damp  fields 
in  Eastern  Connecticut  and  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  The  leaves  are  round  and  firm,  the  flower  star- 
shaped, white,  and  streaked  with  fine  given  lines. 

By  ponds  uud  in  damp  thickets  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  may  be  found  the  showy  rhexia,  or  meadow-beau- 


ty. the  petals  bright  reddish -purple,  witli  crooked  stamens 
brilliant  yellow,  and  captivating  seed-vessels  shaped  like 
little  antique  vases.  Several  species  of  the  singular  orchis 
tribe  are  in  bloom  during  this  month.  As  a general 
thing,  these  remarkable  plants  delight  in  cold,  damp,  bog 
gy,  muddy  pastures,  and  old  dark  woods  and  thickets. 

The  flowers  are  beautiful,  and  several  are  fragrant ; the 
colore  white,  yellow,  and  shades  of  purple,  and  one,  the 
fragrant  purple-fringed  orchis,  is  as  perfect  and  beautiful 
as  can  be  imagined,  and  well  repays  the  truuip  through 
damp  woods.  So  also  does  the  superb  white  lady  Vslip- 
per,  found  in  the  same  localities,  and  contrasting  finely 
with  the  dark,  shaded  places  it  loves,  the  large  white  blos- 
soms, with  purple  or  red  lines,  two  or  three  on  a stalk. 

In  shallow  jiools  and  wet  places  the  white  arrow-head  is 
plentiful;  and  the  whiter  wild  calla,  really  handsomer 
than  its  majestic  relative  the  cultivated  calla,  and  the 
brilliant  cardinal -flower  gleam  out  beside  the  water- 
courses. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  JULY. 

COMNOX  X UK.  DOLOR.  LOCALITY,  RTO. 

Actinia1,  wolfs-bane. Purple,  potion.  .Dry  rocky  place*;  Pennsylvania. 

Agrimony Soft  yellow  . . . .Open  woods;  New  Jersey. 

ArclianpelieA White Dry  open  woods  ; Middle  States. 

Beach- pea Purple,  large  . . .Sea-coast ; New  Jersey. 

Black  snakcruot ....  White  racemes  . Deep  woods  ; Maine,  West. 

Butterfly-pea Violet, large. . . .Sandy  woods;  Maryland,  Virginia. 

Button-hall White Wet  places.  Common. 

Caliirhn- Red-purple Dry  fields,  prairies ; Illinois. 

Cardinal-flower Intense  red  ...  .Wet  places.  Common. 

Coral-berry Piuk Dry  fields  and  hanks.  Middle 

States. 

Deptford  pink Rose-color,  white 

spots Dry  soil ; Mass,  to  Virginia. 

Evculug  primrose. . .Pale  yellow  . . .Sandy  soil.  Common. 

Everlastinp-pca Yellowish-white. Hill-sides ; Vermont,  Ma*s. 

Fringed  orchis Purple Dark  woods;  New  England. 

Fumitory * . Rose-color,  nod- 
ding  Sandy  fields;  New  Jersey. 

Ginseng  White tkiol,  rich  woods.  Ran1. 

G lade  mallow White Limestone  valleys ; Pennsylvania. 

Gras*  of  Parnassus. . Wh., green  lines.  Damp  meadows  ; Connecticut. 

Hardback Rose-color Damp  meadows;  New  England. 

Hedy*arum Purple  . Vermont,  Maine. 

Hercules’s  club Gt'eenish-while  .River-banks  ; Middle  Slates. 

Indiana  dragon-root . Black  and  red, 

poison Damp  woods;  West, 

Indian  physic White,  pink. . . .Rich  woods;  Pa.,  New  York. 

Lady’x-xlipper White, red  lines.  Deep, boggy  woods;  New  England. 

Lead-plant Violet Crevice*  of  rooks ; Michigan. 

Marah-pea Blue,  purple  . . .Moist  places;  New  Kugland. 

Meadow-beauty Bright  purple  . .Borders  of  ponds;  Conn.,  N.  J. 

Meadow-sweet ..... .White,  pink. . . .Wet,  low  grounds ; New  England. 

Moss-campion Purple,  while. . .White  Mountains. 

Myrtle-pea Pale  purple. . . .Climbing;  New  England  thickets. 

NAr  Jersey  tea White  clusters  .Dry  woodland*;  Middle  Slates. 

Xondo,  lo vage Wli.,  uroiimtic.  .Rich  woods;  Virginia. 

Passion-flower Grcen’h-yellow  .Damp  thickets;  Pa.,  Illinois. 

Pencil-flower Yellow New  Jersey;  pine-barren*. 

Poison-hemlock  . . . .White,  poison.  .Waste,  wet  places.  Common. 

Prairie  rose Deep  pink Climbing;  prairie*  West. 

Prickly  poppy Showy  yellow  . .Open  woods ; South  and  West. 

Rattle-box Yellow Sandy  soil;  New  Jersey. 

Royal  catehfly Deep  scarlet  . . .Western  prairie*. 

Sea-rocket Purplish New  England  coast  and  West. 

Slender  sundew White  Shore*  of  Western  lake*. 

Snow-berry White1 Rocky  banks;  Vermont  to  Pa. 

Spikenard .White Rich  woodlands;  New  England. 

I St.  Andrew’s  cross  . .Yellow,  stamen* 

crossing New  Jersey;  Illinois. 

Sl  John’s  wort ....  .Yellow,  large. . .River-bank*  ; New  England. 

I Stone-crop Yellow Rocky  road-sides.  Common. 

! St.  Peter’*  wort Light  yellow  . . .Pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey, 

Touch-me-not Pale  yellow  . . . .Moist  bank*.  Common. 

j Veratrum  (faUc  hel- 
lebore)  Purple,  poison.  .Swamp*  ; New  England. 

I Vetch Blue,  purple  ...Thickets;  New  England. 

Western  wall-flower. Orange-yellow  . .Limestone  cliffs;  West. 

' Wild  calla .White Wet  place*.  Common. 

Wild  hydrangea  . . . .Purple,  white. . .Rocky  bank* ; Pennsylvania. 

Wild  larkspur Purple, blue. . . .Rich  woods;  Pa.,  New  York. 

Wild  Ucorice Dull  purple. . . .Damp  woods.  Common. 

Wild  senna Yellow Damp  noil ; Middle  State*. 

1 Wolf-berrv White,  pink West  and  South. 
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FRANKLIN  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  FRANCK.  — r»i*w*  at  IIowah-  Pvi*. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  umtsa. 

Chapter  I. 

“ TTOU  liave  no  right  to  tax  us  without  our  consent."1 

I.  said  the  English -American  colonists  to  the  British 
Parliament  more  tliau  a hundred  years  ago.  “The  Great 
Charter  of  England  forbids  it,1' 

“We  have  the  right  to  control  you  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever,1" answered  the  Parliament. 

“Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  and  wc 
will  not  submit  to  it,”  the  colonists  declared.  A mighty 
quarrel  then  began,  which  lasted  ten  years,  and  ended 
in  blows.  The  colonists  thought  with  Cromwell  that 
“ rebellion  to  tyrunts  is  obedience  to  God.” 

The  Parliament  levied  a stamp  tax,  but  could  not  en- 
force it  A tax  on  tea  was  laid,  when  the  patriotic  women 
of  America  ceased  drinking  tea.  while  the  men  resolved 
that  not  a pound  of  the  plant  should  be  landed  on  our 
shores  until  the  tax  should  be  taken  off.  Nevertheless, 
tea  ships  came  to  Boston,  when  the  citizens  east  their  car- 
goes into  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  • 

That  tea  party  made  the  British  government  very  an- 
gry. The  King  called  his  American  subjects  “rebels,” 
and  proceeded  to  punish  the  people  of  Boston.  All  the 
colonists  stood  by  them.  British  troops  were  sent  to  make 
the  Americans  obedient  vassals  instead  of  loving  subjects. 
The  representatives  of  the  colonists  all  over  the  land  met 
in  a General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  That  was  in  1774. 
In  that  Congress  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  said.  “We 
must  fight.”  At  the  same  time  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. said  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  “We  must 
fight.  ” The  patriotic  people  everywhere,  with  compressed 
lips  and  valorous  hearts,  said,  “We  must  fight.” 

Faint-hearted  men  and  women  shook  their  heads,  and 
said:  “ Be  prudent.  You  know  Great  Britain  lias  scores 
of  ships  of  war,  and  we  have  not  one:  how  can  we  hope 
to  win  in  such  a contest  i” 

Stout-hearted  men  and  women  replied,  “We  will  buy 
or  build  ships,  make  warriors  of  them,  man  them  with 
hardy  New  England  fishermen,  and  with  the  faith  of  lit- 
tle David  meet  the  Goliath  of  England,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  who  will  defend  the  right.'1 
Ami  the  people  said,  “Amen.” 

The  Congress  appointed  a “ Marine  Committee*’ — a sort 


j of  distributed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  ordered  more 
than  a dozen  war  vessels  to  be  built.  Officers  were  ap- 
pointed. crews  were  gathered,  and  Eaek  Hopkins,  a sea- 
man of  Rhode  Island,  then  almost  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
made  Commodore  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Navy.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Early  in  177B  Hopkins  sailed  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  witli  four  ships  and  three  sloops.  At 
New  Providence  he  captured  the  forts,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred cannon,  and  a large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
stores.  On  his  return  he  fought  several  British  vessels, 
captured  two,  and  took  his  little  squadron  safely  into  tin* 
harbor  of  New  London.  Connecticut.  Not  doing  so  well 
as  the  Congress  desired,  he  was  soon  afterward  relieved 
of  command,  and  no  successor  was  appointed. 

John  Paul  Jones,  a little  Scotchman  leas  than  thirty 
years  of  age.  was  one  of.  the  most  active  officers  of  this 
Continental  Navy,  and  became  the  most  conspicuous  ma- 
rine hero  of  the  old  war  for  independence.  He  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  Amerioarr  Hag  over  an  American  ves- 
sel of  war,  in  December,  1775  ; and  in  various  ship*  he 
gained  such  great  renown  that  after  the  war  he  received 
special  honors  from  the  French  monarch,  became  Vice- 
Admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  when  he  died,  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  decreed  him  a public  funeral. 

There  were  other  Americans  at  that  time  who  became 
naval  heroes  only  a little  less  famous  than  Jones.  Then' 
was  John  Manly,  the  veteran  sailor  of  Marblehead,  whom 
Washington  appointed  Captain  when  he  fitted  out  some 
privateers  at  Boston  before  a navy  was  created.  While 
the  Congress  were  talking  about  a navy,  Manly  was  crim- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  the  armed  schooner 
Left,  keenly  watching  for  British  vessels  laden  with  mili- 
tary supplies  for  the  army  in  Boston.  He  captured  tlm*r 
of  them  laden  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  then  much 
needed  by  the  patriots  who  were  besieging  the  New  England 
capital. 

There  was  young  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  had  served  with 
; Nelson  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  who  accomimnied  Hopkin* 

: to  the  Bahamas.  He  did  gallant  service  as  commander 
of  the  Randolph,  until  she  was  blown  up  in  battle,  when 
Biddle  and  all. his  men  perished. 

There  was  Captain  Wilke's,  with  the  little  Repritod,  of 
sixteen  guns,  who  frightened  all  England  by  liis  daring 
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exploits.  After  fighting  British  armed  vessels,  and  taking  a uioe  shady  grove.  They  immediately  crossed  the  river, 
several  prizes  in  the  West  Indies,  he  took  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  landing  near  the  wreck,  began  to  get  their  fishing- 
the  representative  of  the  Congress,  to  France.  Then  he  tackle  in  order. 

cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  captured  a number  of  English  As  there  were  only  two  poles,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
merchantmen,  and  with  the  Reprisal  and  two  or  three  Harry  and  the  other  to  Tom,  the  two  Sharpe  boys  were 
other  small  vessels,  sailed  entirely  around  Ireland,  sweep-  obliged  either  to  cut  poles  for  themselves,  or  to  watch  the 
ing  the  Channel  its  whole  length,  destroying  a number  of  others  wliile  they  fished.  Jim  cut  a pole  for  himself,  hut 
merchant  vessels,  and  creating  great  alarm  in  all  the  Brit-  Joe  preferred  to  lie  on  the  bank.  “I  don't  care  to  fish, 
ish  ports.  Poor  Wilkes  perished  soon  afterward  with  all  anyhow,"  he  said.  “I'll  agree  to  eat  twice  as  much  fish 
his  crew  when  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  New-  as  anybody  else,  if  I can  be  excused  from  fishing.” 
foundland.  “If  you  don't  want  to  fish,  you'd  better  hunt  bait  for 

New  England  privateers  were  very  busy  and  successful,  us,”  said  Tom, 
capturing  no  less  than  thirty  vessels  laden  with  supplies  “ I never  thought  about  bait,”  exclaimed  Harry.  “How 
for  the  British  army  in  Boston.  Among  the  most  active  are  we  going  to  dig  for  worms  without  a spade  if” 
of  these  was  a little  Connecticut  cruiser  of  fourteen  guns,  44  Who  wants  any  worms?”  replied  Tom.  “Grass- 
named  the  Defense.  She  took  prize  after  prize;  and  on  a hoppers  are  the  thing;  and  the  field  just  back  of  here  is 
starry  night  in  June,  1776,  she,  with  some  other  small  ves-  full  of  them.  Come,  Joe,  catch  us  some  grasshoppers, 
sels,  fought  and  conquered  two  British  transports  near  won't  you  ?” 

Boston,  laden  with  two  hundred  soldiers  and  a large  quan-  “How  many  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Joe.  “1  don’t 
tity  of  stores.  By  midsummer  (17715),  American  cruisers  want  to  waste  good  grasshoppers  on  fellow’s  who  won't 
had  captured  more  than  five  hundred  British  soldiers.  use  them.  Let's  see:  suppose  I get  you  ten  grasshoppers 

Captain  Whipple,  a bold  Rhode-Islander,  who,  when  a apiece.  Will  that  do  ?” 

British  naval  commander  threatened  by  letter  to  hang  him  “ Are  you  getting  lazy,  Joe  ?”  said  Tom,  “or  are  you 
“to  the  yard-arm”  for  an  offense  against  the  majesty  of  sick  t A fellow  who  doivt  want  to  fish  must  have  some- 
Great  Britain,  replied,  “Catch  a man  before  you  hang  thing  wrong  in  his  insides.  Harry,  you’d  better  give  him 
liim,’’  was  in  command  of  the  Continental  vessel  Doria.  some  medicine.” 

He  was  so  successful  off  the  coasts  of 
New  England,  that  when  he  returned  to 
the  Delaware  his  prizes  were  so  numer- 
ous, that,  after  manning  them,  he  had 
only  five  of  his  original  crew  left  ou 
Ixxml  the  Doria. 

The  gallant  Jones  meanwhile  bad 
swept  the  seas  along  the  coasts  of  Nofa 
Scotia,  and  sailed  into  Newport  Harbor 
with  fifteen  prizes.  After  resting  on 
his  laurels  awhile,  he  was  again  on  the 
Acadian  coast  late  in  1770,  where  he 
captured  a large  British  transport  laden 
with  supplies  for  Burgoyne’s  army  in 
Canada.  By  this  time  cruisers  scat  out 
by  Congress  and  privateers  were  harry- 
ing British  shipping  in  all  directions. 

Dr.  Franklin  carried  with  him  to 
France  a number  of  blank  commissions 
for  army  and  navy  officers,  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Congress. 

These  Franklin  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners filled  and  signed,  and  under  this 
authority  cruisers  sailed  from  French 
ports  to  attack  British  vessels.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  France  at  that 
time,  in  order  to  injure  her  old  enemy, 

England,  was  giving  secret  aid  to  the 
Americans  in  revolt. 

How  uctive  and  how  harmful  to  the 
British  marine  were  some  of  the  cruisers 
commissioned  by  Franklin  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  sent  out  from  French  ports, 
we  shall  observe  presently. 

(TO  BK  lUtTIXI'ED.] 
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THE  sun  was  getting  to  be  rather  too 
hot  for  boating,  when  the  boys  saw 
the  half-sunken  wreck  of  a canal-boat 
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“Oh,  I'm  all  riirht." replied  Joe.  “I’m  a little  sleepy 
to-day.  but  1*11  got  your  grasshoppers." 

Joe  took  an  empty  tin  can  and  went  in  search  of  grass- 
hoppers. while  the  rest  were  getting  their  hooks  and  lines 
ready.  In  a short  time  he  returned,  and  handed  the  can 
to  Tom. 

“There’s  just  thirty-one  grasshoppers  in  that  can,” 
said  lie.  “I  threw  in  one  for  good  measure.  Now  go 
ahead  and  fish,  and  I’ll  have  a nap.”  So  saying,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  boys  be- 
gan to  fish. 

There  were  quantities  of  perch  nenr  the  old  canal-boat, 
and  they  bit  ravenously  at  the  grasshoppers.  It  took 
only  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  catch  nearly  three 
d<»zen  fish.  These  were  more  than  the  boys  could  possi- 
bly eat;  and  Tom  was  just  going  to  remark  that  they  had 
better  stop  fishing,  when  they  wore  startled  by  a loud  cry 
from  Joe.  Harry,  in  swinging  his  line  over  his  head  so 
as  to  cast  out  a long  way  into  the  river,  had  succeeded  in 
hooking  Joe  in  the  right  ear. 

Of  course  Harry  was  extremely  sorry,  ami  he  said  so 
several  times;  but,  a « Joe  pointed  out,  “talk  won’t  pull  a 
hook  out  of  a fellow’s  ear.”  The  barb  made  it  impracti- 
cable to  draw  the  hook  out,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  Joe  should  enjoy  the  cruise  with  a fish-hook  in  his 
ear.  Jim  said  that  the  hook  must  be  cutout;  but  Joe  ob- 
jected to  having  his  ear  cut  to  pieces  with  a dull  jack- 
knife. 

In  this  emergency,  Tom  proposed  to  break  off  the 
shank  of  the  hook,  and  then  to  push  the  remainder 
of  it  through  the  ear.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  how- 
ever, to  break  the  steel.  Every  time  the  hook  was 
touched  Joe  winced  with  pain;  but  finally  Tom  managed 
to  break  the  shank  with  the  aid  of  the  pair  of  pliers  that 
formed  part  of  the  stores.  The  hook  was  then  gently 
and  firmly  pressed  through  the  ear,  aud  carefully  drawn 
out. 

“I  knew,”  said  Tom,  “that  something  must  he  wrong 
when  Joe  said  he  didn't  want  to  fish.  This  ought  to  he  a 
warning  to  him.” 

*‘  It’s  a warning  to  me,”  said  Harry,  “ not  to  throw  my 
line  all  over  the  State  of  New  York.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right  now,"  said  Joe.  “Only  the  next 
time  I go  cruising  with  Harry,  I’m  going  to  take  a pair 
of  cutting  pincers  to  cut  off  the  shanks  of  fish-liooks  after 
he  gets  through  fishing.  We’d  better  get  a pair  at  Hud- 
son, anyhow,  or  else  we’ll  all  be  stuck  full  of  hooks,  if 
Harry  does  any  more  fishing." 

Harry  was  so  humbled  by  the  result  of  his  carelessness 
that  ho  offered,  by  way  of  penance,  to  clean  and  cook  the 
fish.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  fish  were  served  up 
smokiug  hot,  they  were  so  good  that  Joe  forgot  his  dam- 
aged car,  aud  Harry  recovered  his  spirits.  After  a course 
of  fish  and  bread,  a can  of  peaches  was  opened  for  dessert, 
and  then  followed  a good  long  rest.  By  three  o'clock  the 
heat  began  to  lessen,  and  the  Whitewing  started  on  her 
way  with  a better  breeze  than  she  had  yet  been  favored 
with. 

The  boat  travelled  swiftly,  and  the  breeze  gradually 
freshened.  The  whitecaps  were  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  river  before  it  occurred  to  the  boys  that 
they  must  cross  over  to  the  east  shore,  in  order  to  camp 
where  they  could  find  shade  while  getting  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  It  had  been  one  of  Uncle  John’s  most 
earnest  bits  of  advice  that  they  should  always  have  shade 
in  the  morning.  “ Nothing  spoils  the  temper,"  he  had 
said,  “like  cooking  under  a bright  sun ; so  make  sure  that 
you  keep  in  the  shade  until  ’»fter  breakfast.”  Harry  felt 
a little,  nervous  about  crossing  the  river  in  so  fresh  a 
breeze,  since,  as  the  breeze  blew  from  the  south,  the  boat 
could  not  sail  directly  across  the  river  without  bringing 
the  sea  on  her  beam.  He  did  not  mention  that  he  was 
nervous,  however,  and  he  showed  excellent  judgment  in 


crossing  the  river  diagonally,  so  as  to  avoid  exposing  the 
broadside  of  the  lx>at  to  the  waves,  that  by  this  time  wen* 
unpleasantly  high.  The  east  bank  was  thus  reached  with- 
out taking  a drop  of  water  into  the  boat,  and  she  was  then 
kept  on  her  course  up  the  river,  within  a few  rods  of  the 
shore. 

This  was  a wise  precaution  in  one  respect;  for  if  the 
boat  had  capsized,  the  boys  could  easily  have  swum  ashore : 
but  still  it  is  always  risky  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  un 
less  you  know  that  there  are  no  rocks  or  snags  in  the  wav. 
Harry  never  thought  of  the  danger  of  being  shipwrecked 
with  the  show*  so  close  at  hand,  and  was  enjoying  the 
cooling  breeze  ami  the  8|>eod  of  the  }>oat,  when  suddenly 
the  Whitexring  brought  up  with  a crash  that  pitched 
everybody  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  She  had  struck 
a sunken  rock,  and  the  sj>ee<l  at  which  she  was  going  was 
so  great  that  one  of  her  planks  was  stove  in.  Before  the 
boys  could  pick  themselves  up.  the  water  lmd  rushed  in. 
and  was  rising  rapidly. 

“Jump  overboard  everybody  !"  cried  Harry.  “She 
won’t  float  with  us  in  her.” 

There  was  no  time  in  which  to  pull  off  shirts  and 
trousers,  and  the  boys  plunged  overboard  without  even 
taking  their  hats  off.  They  then  took  hold  of  the  boat, 
two  on  each  side  of  her,  ami  swam  toward  the  shore. 
With  so  much  water  in  her,  the  boat  was  tremendously 
heavy;  but  the  boys  persevered,  and  finally  reached  dial 
low  water,  where  they  could  wade  and  drag  her  out  on  the 
sand. 

“ Here  we  are  wet  again !"  exclaimed  Jim.  “ The  blank 
eta  are  wet  too  this  time.” 

“Never  mind,"  replied  Tom;  “it’s  not  more  than  five 
o’clock,  aud  we  can  get  them  dry  before  night,” 

“We’ll  have  to  work  pretty'  fast,  then,"  said  Harry 
“Jim  and  Joe  had  better  build  a big  fire,  and  dry  the 
things,  while  you  and  I empty'  the  lxmt;  or  I'll  empty  the 
boat,  and  you  can  pitch  the  tent.  We’ll  have  to  put  off 
supper  till  we  can  make  sure  of  a dry  bed.” 

Harry  took  the  things  out  of  the  boat  one  by*  one.  Ev 
erything  was  wet  except  the  contents  of  the  tin  boxes, 
into  which  the  water  luckily  hail  not  penetrated.  As  soon 
ns  the  fire  was  built,  Jim  and  Joe  gave  their  whole  atten 
tion  to  drying  the  blankets  and  the  spare  clothing:  and 
when  the  boat  was  emptied,  it  was  found  that  a hole  near 
ly  six  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide  had  been  made 
through  one  of  the  bottom  planks.  Harry  and  Tom  set  to 
work  to  mend  it.  They  took  a piece  of  canvas — which 
had  luckily  been  kept  in  one  of  the  tin  boxes,  and  was 
quite  dry— and  tacked  it  neatly  over  the  outside  of  the 
hole.  * 

They  next  covered  the  canvas  with  a thin  coating  of  white 
lead,  except  at  the  edges,  where  the  white  lead  was  laid  on 
very  thickly.  Over  the  canvas  the  piece  of  zinc  that  had 
been  brought  for  just  such  a purpose  was  carefully  tacked, 
and  then  thin  stri]>s  of  wood  were  placed  over  the  edges 
of  the  tin.  and  screwed  down  tightly  with  screws  that 
went  through  the  zinc,  but  not  through  the  canvas.  Final 
ly,  white  lead  was  put  all  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
zinc,  and  the  boat  was  then  left  bottom-side  up  oil  the 
sand,  so  that  the  white  lead  could  harden  by'  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Nobody'  cared  to  go  for  milk  in  wet  clothes;  and  so, 
when  the  bout  was  mended,  the  boys  all  sat  uround  the 
fire  to  dry  themselves,  and  made  a supper  of  crocket*. 
What  with  the  heat  and  the  wind,  it  was  not  very  long  be 
fore  their  clothes  and  blankets  were  thoroughly  dried,  and 
they'  could  look  forward  to  a comfortable  night.  The  tent 
was  pitched  where  no  steamboat  swell  could  possibly 
touch  it,  and  the  boat  was  apparently  out  of  reach  of  the 
tide.  It  was  very  early  when  the  boys  “turned  in,” and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  cruise  they'  slept  peacefully  all 
night. 

j TO  BE  COXTIKCED.] 
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THE  M A NG OSTEEN. 

FROM  ADVANCE  SIIKKTS  OF  "TI1K  BOY  TRAVEU.KRH  IN  TIIB  FAR 
EAST."  PART  SECOND.  BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

DURING  their  stay  upon  the  island  of  Javu,  Dr.  Bron- 
son and  his  young  travelling  companions  took  a trip 
on  a railway  from  Batavia  to  Buitenzorg,  iu  order  that 
they  might  learn  something  of  the  interior  of  the  island. 
While  on  this  trip  the  boys  observed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  trees  in  some  instances  grew  quite  close  to  the 
track.  Doctor  Bronson  explained  to  them  that  in  the  trop- 
ics it  was  no  small  matter  to  keep  a railway  line  clear  of 
trees  and  vines,  and  sometimes  the  vines  would  grow  over 
the  track  in  a single  night.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  men 
at  work  along  the  track  to  cut  away  the  vegetation  where  i 
it  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  trains,  and  in  the  rainy  j 
season  the  force  of  men  was  sometimes  doubled.  “There  ! 
is  one  good  effect.’’  said  be.  "of  this  luxuriant  growth.  1 
The  roots  of  the  vines  and  trees  l>ecome  interlaced  in  the  j 
embankment  on  which  the  road  is  built,  and  prevent  its  i 
being  washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  So  you  see  there  is,  | 
after  all,  a saving  in  keeping  the  railway  in  repair.’1 
At  several  of  the  stations  the  natives  offered  fruit  of 
different  kinds,  and  nearly  all  new*  to  our  young  friends. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  would  probably  And  the 
nmngosteen  for  sale  along  the  road;  they  had  inquired  | 
for  it  in  Singapore,  hut  it  was  not  in  season  there,  and 
now  their  thoughts  were  bent  upon  discovering  it  be-  ; 
tween  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg.  Two  or  three  times  they  i 
were  disappointed  when  they  asked  for  it;  hut  finally,  at  ' 
one  of  the  stations,  when  Fred  pronounced  the  word  , 
“mangosteen,’’  a native  held  up  u hunch  of  fruit,  ami 
nodded.  The  Doctor  looked  at  the  bunch,  and  nodded  , 
likewise,  and  Fred  speedily  paid  for  the  prize. 

Perhaps  we  had  host  let  Fred  tell  the  story  of  the  man- 
gosteen. which  he  did  in  his  first  letter  from  Buitenzorg: 
"We  have  found  the  prince  of  fruits,  and  its  name  is 
mangosteen.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a pippin  apple,  and 
of  a purple  color— a very  dark  purple,  too.  The  husk,  or 
rind,  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  contains  a hitter 
juice,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  dye;  it  stains 
the  fingers  like  aniline  ink.  and  is  not  easy  to  wash  off. 
Nature  has  wisely  provided  this  protection  for  the  fruit; 
if  it  had  no  more  covering  than  the  ordinary  skin  of  an 
apple,  the  birds  would  eat  it  all  up  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe. 
If  I were  a bird,  and  had  a hill  that  would  o|K*n  the  man- 
gosteen, I would  eat  nothing  else  as  long  as  I could  get 
at  it. 

" You  cut  this  husk  with  a sharp  knife  right  across  the 
centre,  and  then  you  open’ it  in  two  |»arts.  Out  comes  a 
lump  of  pulp  as  white  as  snow,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
small  peach.  It  is  divided  into  sections,  like  the  interior 
of  an  orange,  and  there  is  a sort  of  star  on  the  outside 
that  tells  you.  before  you  cut  the  husk,  exactly  how  many 
of  these  sections  then*  are.  Having  got  at  the  pulp,  you 
proceed  to  take  the  lump  into  your  mouth,  and  eat  it; 
and  you  will  he  too  busy  for  the  next  quarter  of  a minute 
to  say  anything. 

“Hip!  hip!  hurrah!  It  melts  away  in  your  mouth 
like  an  overripe  peach  or  Htrnwl>crry ; it  has  a taste  that  is 
slightly  acid — very  slightly,  too — but  you  can  no  more  de- 
scribe all  the  flavor  of  it  than  you  can  describe  how  a ca- 
nary sings,  or  a violet  smells.  Then*  is  no  other  fruit  I 
ever  tasted  that  begins  to  compare  with  it,  though  I hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  there  is  anything  to  surpass  our  Ameri- 
can strawberry  in  its  perfection,  or  the  American  peach. 
If  you  could  get  all  the  flavors  of  our  best  fruits  in  one, 
and  then  give  that  one  the  ‘meltingness’  of  the  mango- 
steen.  perhaps  you  might  equal  it;  hut  till  you  can  do  so. 
there  is  no  use  denying  that  the  tropics  have  the  prince  of 
fruits. 

“ Everybody  tells  us  we  can  eat  all  the  niangcwteens  we 
wish  to,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  ill  results.  Perhaps 


I one  might  get  weary  ofdliem  in  time,  but  at  present  we 
are  unable  to  find  enough  of  them.  If  anything  would 
reconcile  me  to  a permanent  residence  in  the  tropics,  it 
! would  lie  the  hope  of  always  having  plenty  of  mangosteens 
at  my  command. 

“ You  may  think. ’’  Fred  added,  “ that  I have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  space  for  describing  this  fruit,  but  I assure  you 
I have  not  occupied  half  whnt  it  deserves.  And  if  you 
were  here,  you  would  agree  with  me.  and  bo  williug  to 
give  it  all  the  spaee  at  your  command — in  and  beyond 
your  mouth.  But  be  careful  and  have  it  fully  ripe:  green 
mangosteens  are  apt  to  produce  colic,  as  Fruuk  can  tell 
you  of  his  own  knowledge.*’ 

ROBINSON  CRUSOF/S  ISLAND. 
fTHE  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  always  been  said  to 
JL  he  the  island  on  which  Robinson  Crusoe  was  cast 
away.  Nothing  can  Ik*  further  from  the  truth.  Crusoe 
never  sow  Juan  Fernandez,  and.  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
once  so  much  as  thought  of  casting  hiiuself  away  there. 

No  man  bus  ever  charged  Robinson  Crusoe  with  not 
telling  the  truth.  He  may  have  had  his  faults— and  he 
certainly  did  show  very  little  judgment  when  he  built  his 
first  boat  so  far  front  the  shore  that  he  could  not  possibly 
launch  it — but  he  always  told  the  truth.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  believe  what  he  says  about  the  situation  of  his  island. 
He  informs  us  that,  having  sailed  from  Brazil  on  a voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  was  driven  northward  by  stormy 
weather,  and  was  iimilly  wrecked  somewhere  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  and  the  Caribbean  or  West 
India  islands.  Now  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south- 
west of  Valparaiso.  To  suppose  that  Crusoe  was  wrecked 
on  Juan  Fernandez,  while  on  his  way  from  Brazil  to 
Guinea,  is  like  saying  that  a ship  on  her  way  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Such  a story  would  be  perfectly  absurd.  How- 
ever, when  we  have  Crusoe's  word  that  he  was  east  away 
, near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  there  is  an  end  of  the  inat- 
i ter.  He  probably  could  not  have  told  a lie  if  he  had 
tried  to. 

In  the  year  1704  an  English  vessel  called  the  Cinque 
Pori a came  to  Juan  Fernandez.  One  of  her  officers,  Al- 
exander Selkirk  hv  name,  had  quarrelled  with  the  Captain, 
and  he  said  he  would  much  rather  stay  on  this  island  than 
sail  any  longer  on  board  the  Cinque  Porta.  The  Captain 
! was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  therefore  sailed  away,  ami 
I left  him  behind.  What  Selkirk  and  the  Captain  had  quar- 
relled about  has  never  been  certainly  known,  but  when 
we  reflect  that  Selkirk  was  a Scotchman,  we  can  under- 
stand that  very  likely  he  was  unwilling  to  practice  piracy 
on  Sunday,  while  the  captain  insisted  tlmt  any  day  was  a 
fit  day  on  which  to  rob  a Spanish  ship.  This  would  have 
led  to  a quarrel,  and  very  possibly  was  the  precise  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  resulted  in  Selkirk  leaving  the  ship 
, at  Juan  Fernandez.  It  is  true  that  the  Cinque  Porta  was 
| called  a buccaneer,  instead  of  a pirate,  hut  no  man  cun  see 
the  difference  between  buccaneering  and  piracy  without 
the  help  of  a large-sized  compound  microscope. 

Selkirk  remained  all  alone  on  the  island  for  four  years 
and  four  months,  when  another  English  vessel  took  him 
i off.  When  he  reached  home,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
| adventured,  and  very  stupid  people  have  since  claimed 
that  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  the  story  of  Crusoe's  ad- 
ventures. had  read  Selkirk's  book,  and  that  it  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  inventing  Robinson  Crusoe.  To  sup- 
1 pose  that  so  great  a man  as  Defoe  could  not  write  a 
book  without  stealing  his  ideas  from  Alexander  Selkirk 
. is  ridiculous.  Selkirk  and  Crusoe  were  as  unlike  as  two 
‘ men  could  well  he.  The  only  resemblance  between  them 
j was  that  both  had  lived  alone  on  unfrequented  islands,  as 
; many  other  unfortunate  men  have  done  before  and  sineq. 
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We  thus  see  how  it  came  to  puss 
that  people  have  mixed  up  Selkirk's 
island  with  Crusoe’s  island,  and  have 
finally  convinced  themselves  that  Cru- 
soe was  wrecked  on  Juan  Fernandez. 

Selkirk’s  island  is  firmly  lielieved 
by  nearly  evervlxxly  to  have  been 
Crusoe’s  island,  though  we  might 
just  as  well  call  it  Smith’s  or  Jones’s 
island. 

It  must  1k»  admitted  that  Juan  Fer- 
nandez is  a beautiful  island,  with  ev- 
ery convenience  that  Crusoe  could 
have  wished  for.  except  cannibals. 

Selkirk,  however,  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  He  did  contrive  to  catch 
goats  by  running  after  them  until 
they  were  tired  out.  but  he  never 
thought  of  taming  them  — fattening 
them  on  tomato  cans — as  Crusoe  did. 

Of  course  he  never  hud  a Man  Friday, 
and  he  never  huilt  himself  a canoe,  or 
|»eriugua.  lit  fact,  he  did  very  little 
that  was  creditable  to  him.  and  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  had  seen  a foot- 
step on  the  sand,  he  would  not  have  known  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  he  terribly  frightened. 

Juan  Fernandez  is  alsmt  sixteen  miles  long  and  five 
and  a half  miles  wide.  The  shore,  especially  on  the 
northern  side,  is  steep  uud  rocky.  The  interior  is  very 
picturesque,  and  contains  several  lieautiful  valleys  sep- 
arated by  high  ridges.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
9 very  steep  mountain  of  lava,  which  is  eight  thousand 


feet  high,  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  be  inaccessible.  Part 
way  up  this  mountain  is  the  place  where  Selkirk  used  to 
watch  for  passing  vessels.  In  one  of  the  valleys  there  is  a 
cave  where  Selkirk  lived.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  with  a ceiling  of  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  height.  While  it  is  a fair  substantial  cave, 
it  can  not  lx?  compared  for  a moment  with  the  cave  which 
Crusoe  had  on  his  own  island,  and  which  he  enlurged 
with  so  much  perseverance. 
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The  inland  belongs  to  Chili,  and  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago  the  Chilian  government  sent  convicts  to  Juan 
Fernandez  as  a punishment.  A fort  was  built,  which  has 
now  crumbled  away,  and  cells  were  dug  in  the  solid  rock 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  the  convicts  were  locked  up  in 
them  every  night.  The  convicts,  not  liking  their  treat- 
ment, rebelled,  killed  their  guards,  and  seizing  on  a vessel 
that  had  visited  the  island,  escaped  to  Peru.  Since  then 
Juan  Fernandez,  or  Mas-a-tierr.i,  as  the  Chilians  call  it, 
has  been  inhabited  by  a few  Chilian  farmers,  who  raise, 
with  very  little  labor,  food  enough  to  live  on.  They  also 
catch  fish,  which  they  send  to  the  mainland,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  they  kill  large  quantities  of  seals, 
which  frequent  a little  rocky  island  half  a mile  from  Juan 
F ernandez.  At  the  present 
time  the  island  is  govern- 
ed by  a Mr.  Rhode,  who 
rents  it  from  the  Chilian 
government,  and  promises 
to  raise  quantities  of  cat- 
tle. 


In  18(58  the  British  man-of-war  Tojtaz  touched  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  her  officers  erected  an  iron  tablet  in  honor 
of  Selkirk.  It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 

Mariner, 

a native  of  l.argo,  in  the  County  of  Fife,  Scotland, 
who  lived  on  this  island  in  complete  solitude  for  four  years  and 
four  months. 

lie  was  landed  from  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  96  tons,  16  guns,  a.d. 

1704,  and  was  taken  ofTin  the  Duke  privateer,  12th  February,  1709. 
He  died  Lieutenant  of  II.  M.  S.  Weymouth,  a.i>.  1722,  aged  47  years. 
Thisr  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk’s  l,ook-out  by  Commodore 
Powell  and  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Topaz,  a.d.  1S6S. 

As  there  is  excellent  water  at  Juan  Fernandez,  vessels 
occasionally  touch  there  to  fill  their  casks,  but  it  has  no 
regular  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of  course  Juan  Fernandez 
will  always  continue  to  lie 
called  Robinson  Crusoe’s 
island,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Crusoe  was  never  with- 
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in  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of  it.  As  for  the  ttnbe-  ! 
tiering  people  who  pretend  that  Robinson  Crusoe  never 
lived,  nobody  should  listen  to  them  for  a moment.  There 
never  was  anybody  more  thoroughly  real  than  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Selkirk  was  not  half  so  real ; ami  in  comparison 
with  the  shipwrecked  mariner  of  Hull.  Julius  Ciesar  was 
grossly  improbable.  Crusoe’s  island  undoubtedly  exists  j 
somewhere  “near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Orinoco.” 

PHILEMON’S  CIRCUS. 

BY  MAKY  DENSE!. 

••  • —TOGETHER  with  fifes  and  drums.  The  gigantic  : 
procession,  headed  by  the  stupendous  gilded  chariot,  will 
move  through  the  town  at  seven  o’clock  a.  m.  precisely,’" 
ended  Tom  Tadgers,  quoting  from  the  handbills. 

“Through  this  town  ?”  asked  Philemon,  much  excites!,  i 

Tom  Tadgers  gave  him  a withering  glance. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  N.  Ticeum  and  B.  Plioolum’s  | 
'Great  Moral  Show,’  with  ‘six  tigers,  five  elephants,  a ! 
giraffe,  hippopotamus,  kangaroo,  in-nu-mer-a-ble  monk-  ' 
eys,  wild  men  of  Borneo,  living  skeleton,  educated  bull, 
and  a ship  of  the  desert,’  would  come  to  a mean  little 
village  like  this?  Skowhegan’s  the  town  it’s  going  to 
move  through,  and  it  will  pass  Tucker’s  Corner  at  five  , 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  So  Silas  Elder  says  to  me.  ) 
* You  get  into  the  back  of  my  milk  cart,  Tadgers’  ” (Tom-  j 
my  felt  deeply  the  dignity  of  being  “ Tadgers” ),  “ ‘ and  I'll 
give  you  a lift  as  far  as  the  Corner,  Tadgers.  Then  you 
can  follow  the  procession,  and  go  to  the  show  at  Skowhe- 
gan,  Tadgers,’  says  he.  Now,  Philemon,  how  would  you 
like  to  come  along  too  I" 

“And  Romeo  Augustus  with  me?”  questioned  Phile- 
mon, eagerly. 

Tadgers  shook  his  head. 

“Come  by  yourself,  or  not  at  all,”  said  he.  firmly. 

“ What’s  more,  you  must  be  on  hand  hv  four  o’clock  to-  , 
morrow  morning." 

How  could  Philemon  wake  at  that  early  hour  ? It  was 
his  wont  not  only  to  “sleep  like  a top  all  night,”  but  also 
to  " sleep  at  morn.” 

Tom,  however,  agreed  to  manage  that.  Ho  when  Phil-  I 
emon  went  to  bed  at  night,  it  was  with  one  end  of  a piece  J 
of  stout  twine  tied  to  his  ankle,  while  the  other  end  hung  ; 
out  at  the  open  window. 

Neither  Elias,  John,  nor  Romeo  Augustus,  who  shared 
his  chamber,  spied  the  cord.  Philemon  waited  till  they  ' 
were  sound  asleep  before  he  arranged  it. 

The  sun  had  not  begun  to  show  his  face  alx»ve  the  hori-  1 
zou  when  there  came  a brisk  twitch  on  the  twine.  Phil-  , 
emon  was  broad  awake  in  u twinkling,  and  rolled  out  of 
Ixxl  to  dance  a one-footed  ballet,  by  reason  of  a series  of  j 
jerks  given  to  the  cord  by  the  sprightly  Thomas  below.  ] 
It  was  only  after  Philemon  had  knocked  over  two  chairs  ^ 
and  a cricket  that  he  managed  to  hop  wildly  to  the  win- 
dow, and  to  call  out  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “You’ll  wake 
the  whole  house  if  you  don’t  quit,”  that  Tom  condescend-  | 
ed  to  desist  ; and  a few  minutes  later  the  two  comrades 
were  climbing  into  the  back  of  Silas  Elder's  cart,  all  ready  1 
to  start  for  “The  Great  Moral  Show.” 

The  cart  was  not  spacious,  and  its  springs  were  few  and  , 
far  between,  as  Philemon’s  hones  boro  witness.  He  lx»gan,  j 
all  at  once,  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  have  been  polite  to  j 
have  mentioned  to  his  parents  that  he  intended  to  Ik*  ab-  ! 
sent  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

He  recollected,  with  a pang,  that  it  was  his  mother’s  cus-  , 
tom  to  be  anxious  when  one  of  her  six  precious  boys  was  ; 
long  out  of  her  sight. 

Suddenly,  “Look  there!  there!  there!”  shouted  Tom  ! 
Tadgers. 

Sure  enough ; there— there— there.  in  the  distance,  was 
a caravan  moving  slowly  toward  Tucker’s  Corner.  It 
must  be— it  is  N.  Ticeuin  and  B.  Phexilum’s  show. 
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Ncarerand  nearer  it  came.  Tom  and  Philemon  jumped 
out  of  the  cart,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  join  the  “ gigan 
tic  procession.  ” 

And  now  they  were  in  its  midst.  To  be  sure,  the  glories 
of  “the  stupendous  gilded  churiot”  were  shrouded  bv 
brown  canvas;  the  monkeys,  tigers,  and  the  hippopotamus 
were  shut  up  in  their  cages;  neither  were  the  giraffe  and 
kangaroo  visible  as  yet.  But  here  were  the  elephants 
marching  majestically  along:  hero  was  the  educated  bull, 
with  a ring  through  his  nose;  and  so  near  that  Philemon 
could  have  touched  him  was  the  living  skeleton  in  all  his 
enchanting  leanness. 

Philemon  actually  danced  up  and  down  in  ecstasy.  The 
man  who  seemed  to  have  charge  of  affairs  caught  sight  of 
his  beaming  face,  and  broke  into  a gowl-nutured  laugh. 

“Hallo,  my  little  chap,  would  ye  like  a ride  to-day f 
said  ho.  and  before  Philemon  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. be  found  himself  astride  of  the  back  of  a huge  gray 
elephant. 

Wax  there  ever  sucli  a morning!  It  did  seem  as  if  the 
sun  fairly  outdid  itself,  such  billows  of  light  did  it  pour 
forth.  The  rollicking  breeze  danced  round  and  about  tlie 
caravan,  and  would  by  no  means  lx?  left  behind.  The 
coni  in  Farmer  Tucker's  field  waved  its  silken  tassels  in 
a delighted  frenzy.  All  the  golden-rod  and  asters  were 
alert  to  see  the  sight. 

At  last  the  coverings  were  taken  from  the  gilded  chariot: 
fifes  and  drums  struck  up  a tune.  All  the  Skowhegan 
boys  came  flocking  out  of  town  to  meet  the  caravan.  Some 
one  put  an  American  flag  into  Philemon’s  hand.  What 
an  honor!  The  lad’s  heart  swelled  with  pride.  He  held 
his  head  high.  He  was  actually  a part  of  “The  Great 
Moral  Show." 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  new  dignity  that  he  did  not 
notice  that  they  were  nearing  the  bridge  which  stretched 
across  the  Kennebec  River,  just  outside  of  Skowhegan. 
Neither  did  he  observe  that  the  elephants  were  separating 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  train,  until,  just  as  the 
gilded  chariot  jiassed  on  the  bridge,  the  animal  Philemon 
rode  broke  into  a trot — and  what  a trot ! — starting  down 
the  river-hank.  followed  by  the  other  four  elephants. 
Philemon  clung  with  both  his  hands. 

Into  the  stream  plunged  the  beasts,  wading  clumsily 
along  until  the  water  was  breast-high,  when  they  began  to 
swim.  Philemon  stuck  like  a little  burr  to  the  gray  hack. 

At  last  the  elephants  gained  a fimt-hold  once  more. 
But  they  were  by  no  means  ready  to  give  up  the  cool  wa- 
ter. They  snorted;  they  tramped;  they  plunged;  they 
sucked  the  water  into  their  trunks,  and  poured  it  out  again 
in  great  streams.  Never  had  Philemon  had  such  a show- 
er-bath. One  of  the  elephants  lay  down  and  rolled  play 
fully  over  and  over.  Philemon  was  frightened  nearly 
out  of  his  wits:  suppose  his  elephant  should  do  likewise f 
Instead  of  that,  ho  rose  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  bank, 
and,  having  first  treated  his  rider  to  a few  extra  bucketfuls 
of  water,  twisted  his  trunk  round  one  of  Philemon's  legs. 

There  was  a jerk,  a dizzy  whirl  through  the  air,  ami 
our  friend  lay  “ high.”  hut  by  no  means  “ dry,”  upon  the 
earth. 

The  crowd  gathered  round.  He  heard  Tom  Ta tigers’* 
voice  in  a terrified  wail : “ He's  dead ! he’s  dead !’’ 

Then  some  one  else  spoke : “Bring  water.” 

That  wax  adding  insult  to  injury.  Up  as  straight  as  a 
ramrod  sal  the  afflicted  Philemon.  “ If  anybody  dares  to 
put  another  drop  of  water  on  me.  I’ll — I’ll — I’ll  go  home.r' 
gasped  he. 

There  was  a hurst  of  merriment  at  that  tremendous 
threat,  and  the  young  hero  was  lifted  on  some  one’s  shoul- 
der, and  borne  along  in  triumph.  Strange  to  say,  he  wa * 
not  even  bruised,  and  he  almost  forgot  his  mishap,  when, 
an  hour  later,  lie  was  permitted  to  help  in  spreading  tan 
around  the  open  space  where  Madame  Lu cotta  Almazuh 
was  to  ride  the  famous  horse  Pegasus,  and  perform  her 
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“world-renowned  feat*  of  jumping  through  seventeen 
hoops  and  a “barrel  wrapped  in  flames.” 

That  noon  Philemon  was  actually  invited  to  dine  with 
Mons.  Duval,  the  “incomparable  gymnast," and  a host  of 
other  circus  celebrities. 

“You’re  a plucky  little  fellow,  and  fit  to  feed  along  o' 
us/'  said  Mods.  Duval,  with  a grin. 

Philemon  was  much  pleased  by  the  compliment,  which, 
though  perchance  not  expressed  in  the  most  refined  lan- 
guage. showed  a kindly  appreciation  of  his  merits. 

He  entirely  forgot  Tom  Tadgers,  who,  not  having  had 
the  luck  to  meet  with  an  accident,  was  left  outside.  In 
fact,  Philemon  saw  Tom  no  more  that  day,  and  the  latter, 
at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  met  Si  las.  Elder  once  more, 
and  rode  peacefully  home,  where  he  went  to  Vied,  quite 
omitting  to  say  a word  to  anybody  about  Philemon. 

In  the  mean  time  that  worthy  ate  his  dinner  with  his 
new  companions.  He  wondered  vaguely  what  his  mo- 
ther would  say  if  she  knew  where  he  was. 

He  might  have  wondered  more  had  not  one  of  the  men 
poured  a yellow  liquid  into  a cup,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“ Drink  this,  my  man/'  said  he. 

Then  everybody  laughed.  The  liquid  was  sweet.  Phil- 
emon liked  it.  He  drank  every  drop.  Soon  he  began  to 
feel  very  bright  and  merry;  and  when  a new  song  was 
sung  he  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus.  He  hud  a clear, 
high,  ringing  voice. 

**  Bless  us!”  exclaimed  Mous.  Duval.  “Tip  us  a song 
yourself,  boy." 

Not  a whit  abashed,  Philemon  began  to  sing. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Mons.  Duval.  ‘'Tim  Luker, 
what  used  to  do  our  first  tribble,  whs  took  sick  this  morn- 
ing. What  d'ye  say.  youngster,  to  being  blacked  up,  and 
singing  this  evening  to  the  circus  along  o1  our  minstrel 
trou  pe  ?" 

That  yellow  liquid  was  in  Philemon's  blood.  His  eyes 
sparkled,  his  cheeks  flamed. 

“Yes,  I’ll  fling,"  cried  lie,  boisterously,  “and  I’ll  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  with  you." 

After  dinner — it  was  strange — he  felt  very  drowsy. 
Mons.  Duval,  for  some  reason,  was  extremely  amused,  and 
considered  it  a great  joke. 

“ You  lay  down  here  and  take  a nap,"  he  said,  and  act- 
ually took  off  his  own  coat  to  put  over  Philemon.  The 
boy  slept  all  that  afternoon;  indited,  he  never  opened  his 
eyes  till  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  evening’s  entertainment 
to  begin. 

The  big  dingy  tent  where  the  performance  was  to  come 
off  was  lighted.  Philemon  followed  Mons.  Duval  into 
the  small  tent  behind  the  large  one,  where  those  who  were 
to  take  part  awaited  their  several  turns. 

He  stood  meekly  silent,  while  his  face,  Viands,  and  neck  | 
were  daubed  with  some  sticky  black  stuff;  and  then,  as 
bidden,  Vie  arrayed  himself  in  some  extraordinary  boggy  I 
yellow  clothes,  and  a big  pajicr  collar. 

He  caught  sight  of  himself  in  a bit  of  glass.  He  looked  . 
like  a little  black  imp.  What  would  his  mother  say  to 
see  Viim  i A feeling  of  intense  shame  surged  over  him. 
He  crouched  down  in  a corner,  wishing  Vie  could  hide 
himself  from  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Philemon  looked  around  him,  and  there,  close  by,  was  | 
a boy  about  his  own  age,  with  large  brown  eyes  and  white  , 
cheeks.  He  was  dressed  in  flesh -colored  tights. 

“Who  are  you?"  asked  Philemon,  as  the  boy  stared  | 
and  Vialf  smiled. 

“ I’m  the  * Phenomenal  Trapezist,’  " announced  the  lad. 
solemnly. 

“ What  do  you  do  i" 

“Oh.  I go  up  on  the  trapeze,  at  the  tiptop  of  the  tent, 
and  my  father  and  uncle — they're  the  crack  gymnasts, 
you  know — they  toss  me  aliout  as  if  1 was  a hall.  By- 
and-by  I’m  going  to  learn  to  hang  by  my  toes,  and  take  a 
flying  leap,  sixty  foot,  to  the  slack-rope  near  the  ground.” 


“ Aren  t you  frightened  ? exclaimed  Philemon. 

“Ye — ” began  the  boy,  and  then  quickly  changed  his 
tone,  as  a man  clad  in  scarlet  and  gilt  came  near.  “No, 
I ain't  scared.  I like  it." 

“Of  course  he  ain't  soared,"  said  the  man,  roughly, 
j “Come,  Bill,  it’s  time  for  you  ami  me  to  show  ourselves.” 

They  were  joined  by  Bill's  uncle,  and  the  three  passed 
into  the  outer  tent.  Philemon  put  his  eye  against  a hole 
in  the  canvas  to  watch  them. 

Like  monkeys  the  two  men  aiul  the  child  swung  theiu- 
: selves  aloft,  and  reached  the  tent  roof.  Here  they  twist- 
ed, they  turned,  they  made  fearful  leaps  from  one  trapeze 
to  another,  until  Philemon  trembled  to  see  them.  At  last 
both  men  hung  by  their  knees,  head  downward,  and  Bill 
crept  carefully  to  the  end  of  a long  rope,  gave  a spring, 
and  caught  his  father's  hands.  There  was  an  awful  pause : 

I then  small  Bill  was  sent  spinning  through  the  air,  sixty - 
! five  feet  from  the  ground,  to  lie  caught  by  his  uncle. 

I tossed  back  to  his  father,  now  seized  by  an  arm,  now  by  a 
i leg,  now  almost  missed,  now  twirled  round  and  round  like 
a ball.  Philemon  caught  his  breath,  and  stretched  out 
I his  hand  in  an  agony  of  fear.  His  hand  touched  another, 
i which  was  as  cold  as  ice.  Glancing  up,  he  found  Madame 
Lucetta  Almazida  close  by,  her  eye  glued  to  another  hole 
I in  the  canvas,  her  breath  coining  short  and  thick,  her  face 
livid  and  drawn.  Not  knowing  what  she  did,  she  clutch- 
I ed  Philemon's  hand,  and  he  heard  her  mutter, 

“ My  baby!  my  baby!” 

“Bill”  wus  her  own  “Phenomenal  Trapezist,"  and  un- 
j der  Madame  Lucetta  Almazida  s shabby  bodice  a mother's 
heart  beat  wildly. 

Philemon’s  heart  beat  too.  What  if  he  had  been  a 
i “Bill,”  and  his  own  sweet  mother  had  worn  short  skirts 
and  ridden  Pegasus?  Horrible! 

Poor  Lucetta  Almazida!  Poor  little  Bill ! 

But  there  was  time  to  think  of  them  no  more.  The 
band  of  negro  minstrels  was  ready  to  sing.  A clown 
seized  Philemon's  hand,  und  hurried  him  into  the  ring. 
There  was  a shout  from  the  sjiectators.  Some  one  gave 
him  a nudge. 

“ Pipe  up.  boy.  We're  ready  for  ‘ Massa's  in  the  cold, 
cold  ground.’  ” 

Philemon  opened  his  mouth,  hut  no  sound  came.  Tin* 
eyes  on  every  side  burned  into  him.  His  one  desire  was 
to  rush  away  from  those  blackened  men,  from  the  chok- 
ing odor  of  tan  and  kerosene,  from  the  disgrace  of  stand- 
ing there,  like  a little  black  fiend,  to  he  hooted  at  and 
expected  to  make  fun  for  the  crowd.  His  brain  reeled. 
With  a cry  he  broke  from  a detaining  hand,  and  ran 
headlong  across  the  arena,  his  yellow  coat  tails  flapping 
about  his  heels. 

Through  the  back  tent  he  sped,  past  Madame  Lucetta 
Almazida,  who  was  holding  the  “Phenomenal  Trapezist" 
in  her  arms,  jiast  Mons.  Duval,  out  into  the  night.  Home 
—home— home — that  was  the  place  toward  which,  if  he 
had  had  wings,  he  would  have  flown.  Being  neither  an 
angel  nor  even  a bird,  only  a little  wretched  boy,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  stumble  along  the  dark  road.  Eight 
miles  away  was  his  home.  On  and  on  he  went,  anil  at 
last  his  weary  feet  began  to  flag. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  chirping  crickets  were  hissing  at 
him.  The  frogs  in  the  ponds  croaked  disapprovingly. 
Even  the  stars  winked  reproachfully. 

He  was  growing  exhausted.  He  sank  down  by  a fence, 
and  his  eyelids  closed  heavily. 

The  sun  was  high  when  he  awoke,  and  then  a colder, 
hungrier  boy  you  never  saw.  Six  miles  from  home  was 
he.  Then*  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  plod  along,  for  then* 
were  no  houses  on  that  roud.  One  mile,  two  miles,  he 
walked.  He  picked  some  apples  by  tVie  road-side,  but 
they  were  sour  and  hard.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  run,  but 
had  to  give  that  up. 

At  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  cook  at  a certain 
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farm-house  was  frying  doughnuts  in  the  back  kitchen. 
She  was  looking  very  sober,  and  near  her  sut  a very  sober 
boy,  who  every  now  and  then  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“Cerinthy,”  said  lie,  “do  you  cal'late  they’ll  ever  find 
him  ?” 

Cerinthy  put  another  doughnut  into  the  expostulating 
fat.  “ Romeo  Augustus,"  said  she,  “ it  s iny  opinion  that 
maybe  they  may  and  maybe  they  mayn’t:  an’  like  as  not 
if  they  do,  it  ’ll  only  be  his  body,  and — Oh  !n 

Cerinthy  gave  a great  scream,  and  dropped  her  panful 
of  doughnuts  on  the  floor,  for  on  the  threshold  of  the 
“ pump- room"  stood  a boy  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 
clad  in  startling  yellow  clothes,  his  neck  ornamented  with 
a huge  paper  collar. 

This  image  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  “Where's 
my  mother  t Give  me  a doughnut/’ 

Cerinthy  shrieked  louder  than  ever.  An  opj»osite  door 
opened,  and  out  rushed  a lady  whose  eyes  were  swollen 
with  crying. 

“ Mother!’’  called  out  the  black  boy,  as  he  flew  into  her 
open  arms. 

“ Philemon ! mother’s  own  little  boy !”  she  sobbed ; while 
Romeo  Augustus  performed  a war-dance  about  the  two. 

I think  Philemon’s  father  was  so  relieved  when  he  beheld 
his  fifth-born,  that  he  would  have  trhipjjed  him  sound- 
ly. But  his  mother  would  by  no  means  allow  that. 
She  gave  him  preserved  peach  and  cream  toast  instead. 


“ For  you'll  never  do  such  a thing  again,  will  you  de- 
manded she.  tenderly. 

Philemon  gazed  lovingly  at  her,  with  a mouth  full  of 
toast.  “ Catch  me,”  said  he. 

JAPANESE  CHILDREN. 

HERE  we  have  a genuine  picture  of  Japanese  kodoma. 

They  are  in  every-day  dress,  with  hair  and  shoes  just 
as  one  sees  them  in  their  own  village.  There  is  the  baby 
carried  pickapack,  and  laid  on  the  back  of  its  sister  like 
a slice  of  meat  on  a sandwich.  Baby's  head  is  shaved  as 
smooth  us  one's  palm,  and  kept  so  until  it  is  two  years  old. 
Then  the  next  style — a little  fringe  of  hair  above  the  ears 
and  one  near  the  neck — will  be  proper.  The  next  step  will 
be  a tiny  top-knot  and  a circle,  in  addition  to  the  ear- 
locks. 

All  these  children  live  on  boiled  rice,  and  they  are  as 
round  and  chubby  and  rosy -cheeked  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
without  bursting.  See  their  nice  loose  clothes,  with  neither 
a pin  to  stick  nor  a button  to  fly  off ! They  do  not  wear  socks 
nor  stockings,  for  it  is  not  very  cold  in  Japan.  One  little 
tot  has  on  a pair  of  straw'  sandals,  and  the  girl  and  old  man 
wear  clogs,  held  on  by  a strap  passing  between  the 
“thumb  of  the  foot,”  as  the  Japs  call  the  big  toe,  and  its 
next-door  neighbor. 

It  would  do  American  boys  good,  and  set  them  a good 
example,  to  notice  how  kind  to  animals  Japanese  children 
are.  There  is  old  daddy  telling  his  chil- 
dren to  treat  their  pet  kindly,  and  doggy 
knows  it  will  be  good  for  him  to  have 
such  playmates.  See  his  little  straw  ken- 
nel made  like  a tent,  with  a crock  of  wa- 
ter in  it.  I’ll  wager  that  the  children  will 
feed  the  little  inu  with  tidbits  from  their 
own  chopsticks. 


A SEASIDE  ADVENTURE. 

AS  RELATED  IN  A LETTER  FROM  BE88IK  NAY- 
NARD  TO  1IER  DOLL  CLYTEMNESTRA,  WHOM 
8IIE  LEFT  AT  HOME. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  July,  1880. 

"I  I Y DEAREST  CLY'TEMNESTRA, — Do  you 
1? A miss  me  ? and  are  you  wondering 
why  I do  not  write?  Well,  my  dear, 
writing  is  an  impossibility  when  one  is  at 
the  sea -shore.  You  never  knew  such 

times  as  we  are  having  all  day  long.  I 
must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  of  an  adventure 
that  befell  me  yesterday — not  me  exactly, 
either;  it  most  befell  Lucille,  the  beautiful 
Paris  doll  that  Fanny  Bell  was  so  proud 
of;  and  well  she  might  be.  for  a hand- 
somer creature  never  walked.  You  re- 
member her,  of  course ; the  lovely  Made- 
moiselle Lucille,  as  she  was  called,  that 
being  the  French  for  Miss,  for  it  would 
never  do  to  call  her  plain  Lucille,  such  a 
fine  young  lady  as  she  was,  just  from 
France,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  that 
belong  to  Paris,  the  politest  city  in  the 
world.  It’s  no  great  wonder  she  was 
proud — Lucille,  I mean — for  I’m  afraid 
most  of  us  would  be  if  we  looked  like 
her.  Such  hair  as  she  hod,  all  natural 
curls  down  below  her  waist;  and  such  a 
nelegant  wardrobe,  or  “trooso,”  as  Fun- 
ny calls  it.  Perhajw  I haven’t  spoiled 
trooso  right,  but  please  excuse  it;  indeed. 
you  wouldn't  know'  w’hether  it  was  right 
or  wrong,  you  are  such  a ]>oor  little  ig- 
norant thing.  I’m  ashamed  of  myself 
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for  neglecting  your  education  as  I have  done,  when  I see 
the  dolls  here,  and  realize  how  much  they  know.  Just  as 
soon  as  I get  home,  we'll  begin  with  regular  lessons  every 
day.  It  isn’t  your  fault,  you  sweet  lamb,  that  you  don’t 
know  anything.  I am  the  only  one  to  blame,  and  I’ll 
try  to  make  up  for  lost  time  when  I come  home. 

But,  dear  me,  how  I do  run  on,  without  telling  you  a 
word  of  the  adventure.  The  “sad  sea  waves”  put  all 
sorts  of  ideas  into  my  mind,  and  I get  terribly  confused. 
I heard  a lady  sing  last  night  about  the  “sad  sea  waves,” 
and  I think  it  sounds  prettier  than  “the  ocean” — don’t 
you  ? Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning:  Yesterday  morn- 
ing Fanny  Bell,  Dora  Mason,  and  I went  down  to  the 
beach  as  usual.  Mademoiselle  Lucille  walking  ulong  by  her 
mamma,  just  like  a real  live  beautiful  child.  We  scoop- 
ed holes  in  the  warm  sand,  and  made  caves,  and  then  we 
built  the  Pyramids.  They  are  in  Egypt,  you  know,  curi- 
osities that  people  go  to  see;  but  we  make  them  of  sand, 
so  they  look  just  exactly  like  the  pictures,  “Stinks” and 
all.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  what  the  “Sftnks"  is,  but 
I will  tell  you  some  day,  when  I begin  your  education,  my 
poor  Clytemnestra. 

Well,  at  last  we  wanted  to  go  round  the  point  to  pick 
some  wild  morning-glories,  so  we  sat  Lucille  up  on  a kind 
of  throne  behind  the  Pyramids,  and  left  her.  We  were 
only  gone  a little  bit  of  a while,  but  what  do  you  think  ? 
when  we  came  bock  the  tide  was  in,  and  tlio  sad  sea  waves 
had  washed  away  Pyramids,  Sfinks,  Lucille,  aud  all ! Oh, 
the  despair  we  were  in ! Poor  Fanny  jumped  right  up 
and  down,  and  screeched,  and  then  sinking  down  upon 
the  sand,  as  the  story-books  say,  “she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break.”  All 
at  once  I saw  something  l>obbing  around,  and  if  there 
wasn’t  Lucille  about  four  feet  from  the  shore,  fastened  to 
a rock  by  the  flounce  of  her  pink  satin  dress!  Fanny 
shrieked  aloud,  but  Dora  and  I seized  a pole,  and  after 
working  a long,  long  time,  w'c  managed  to  fish  her  out  of 


the  water.  Here  is  a picture  that  I have  drawn  to  show 
you  how  we  looked  in  our  awful  excitement. 


Lucille  is  frightfully  pale  to-day,  and  her  curls  are 
gone  forever.  She  is  a bald-headed  “ faded  beauty,”  as 
a gentleman  truly  said  when  he  saw  her  this  morning. 
When  I look  at  her,  and  remember  how  fine  she  used  to 
think  herself,  I can’t  help  saying,  “ Well,  my  dear,  * pride 
must  have  a fall.’  ” I pity  her,  though,  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  for  it  must  be  dreadful  to  be  so  changed, 
and  all  of  a sudden,  too.  I guess  we  sha’n’t  have  to  be  so 
particular  any  more  about  calling  her  “ Mademoiselle.” 

I can  not  be  thankful  enough  that  1 left  you  at  home,  my 
sweet  Clytie.  The  sea-shore  is  a lovely  place  for  children 
who  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  ’tis  dreud- 
ful  dangerous  for  dolls. 

And  now  good-night,  my  pet. 

Your  loving  mamma,  Bbkbie  Maynard. 

P.S. — Dora  has  just  come  in  to  say  that  Fanny  has 
changed  Mademoiselle's  name,  and  hereafter  she  is  to  l»e 
cal  led  “Jane.”  Poor  thing! 


A BABE  IN  T1IE  WOODS-"!  ANT  TO  DO  HOME!" 
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STfciririi, 

We  have  taken  Yorxo  P*opi.*  ever  since  it  wm 
published,  and  wo  like  It  vety  modi.  I think  “ The 
Historv  of  Fhotojp-n  and  Nycterhr  wan  ihe  best 
story  uf  all,  but  slater  Addle  like*  " Across  the 
Oceati”beat,  because  St  teach  re  her  geography. 

I hare  no  brother,  bnl  three  slater*.  Addle  la 
thirteen,  Mate)  la  nine,  and  Sadie  iw  five.  1 waa 
elevm  yesterday. 

I live  on  a tarm  In  Eastern  Nebraska,  ami  I take 
rare  of  the  little  chickens  and  turkeys  for  mamma. 
I like  to  do  It,  tor  they  are  so  cunning. 

I think  that  the  Tree  Album  would  be  nice,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  one.  There  are  a great  many 
trees  here.  And  we  have  many  hlrds  and  pretly 
bird*’  eggs.  I wonld  like  to  preserve  some  egg*, 
only  I don't  know  how.  I would  be  glad  If  some 
correspondent  would  tell  mo  the  best  way. 

I have  no  pets  but  cats  and  kittens,  and  there  are 
so  many  of  those  that  mamma  votes  them  a nu  I saner, 
Gboruink  l>. 


I am  ten  years  old,  and  my  uncle  Charlie  lake* 
Yrnrsa  l’Bot-uir  for  my  sister  Ilalsv-  anil  me. 

I have  a pretty  kitty  namod  Dusty,  Carlo,  a big 
dog.  and  Petite,  a canary. 

we  are  going  to  camp  ont  at  the  Lake  In  July. 
Last  summer  we  had  a tent,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
a cottage  this  year.  H.  M.  C. 


Eluants,  N»w  Jisait. 

I am  seven  years  old.  I am  living  with  my  grand- 
ma In  tlm  country.  I have  thirteen  child  ran.  They 
all  eat  at  one  table.  Minnie,  Flora,  Daisy,  Tally,  Ma- 
mie, Able.  Lulu,  Jennie,  Lillie,  Annie,  Pfnkey-Ketto, 
llarry,  and  Jobnny.  My  papa  lik«  Daisy  best,  but 
I like  Minnie. 

1 have  a pet  cat  named  Chubby,  a chicken  named 
Drabce,  anil  a hen  named  Coaehee.  Uncle  has  a 
borse  named  l>ollyt  that  eats  sugar  out  of  my  hand, 
and  always  when  she  goes  by  the  wludow  she  looks 
up  for  a lump  of  sugar. 

I made  a little  pie  a few  days  ago,  which  was  said 
to  be  very  good. 

My  papa  rends  me  Uic  stories  and  letters  In  Yotmo 
pKon.it,  nud  I thought  I ought  to  write  a letter  too. 

Gucta 


Stosbipuc,  Chum. 

I am  seven  years  old,  and  I have  a sister  twelve 
years  old.  Ha  arm's  Yor*i»  People  was  a Christ- 
mas present  from  our  grandpa.  1 read  all  the  let- 
ters in  the  Post-office  Bos  every  week,  and  1 like 
them  the  beat. 

I have  a pet  dog  I call  Niwtor.  He  Is  a spaniel. 
And  I have  a bantam  hen  which  has  live  little  chick- 
ens. 1 have  also  two  dear  little  kittens  that  I found 
in  the  wood-ehed. 

1 am  going  to  school  this  summer,  and  I like  my 
studies  very  much.  On  my  way  from  school  to-day  1 
I stopped  and  picked  some  atraw berries.  They  are  1 
just  getting  npe.  Janet  M.  Q. 

TatMTos.  Ni*  Jsnasv.  j 

I am  a little  girl  six  years  old.  and  I am  going  to  : 
writ*  and  spell  this  letter  all  myself.  I have  three  \ 
brothers,  but  no  sister.  The  youngest  Is  a baby  one  : 
year  old.  We  have  a puppy  named  Nip.  and  he  Is 
full  of  fun.  Tin-  oilier  day  Lewis  was  pulling  mo  iu 
our  express  wagon,  and  Nip  ran  after  ns  «s  If  the 
cart  was  a carriage  ami  he  a grown-up  dog. 

Wo  are  going  to  the  seashore  this  summer,  where 
we  expect  to  have  a nice  Ume  playing  In  the  Mind. 

Fanny  S.  A 


I tried  Bessie  L.  8.V  recipe  for  doll's  cup-cake,  nnd 
1 thought  H was  very  nice.  I liave  a little  brother 
and  ft  little  slater  younger  than  myself.  I am  eleven. 
I mn  always  glad  when  papa  brings  me  homo  my 
You  NO  People.  I Ibtuk  ft  I*  a very  nice  paper. 

Maouu  M. 


FOaMCLW,  0*«i. 

My  papn  marie  me  a Christmas  preaonl  of  Yorxa 
Prnru.  and  I like  It  so  much. 

I have  three  pets.  One  la  a little  hlnck  riog  named 
Aristotle.  We  call  him  Tot  for  abort.  I have  a lit- 
tle kitty  named  Malty,  and  an  old  cat  named  Tabby. 
They  play  very  pretry  together.  I have  two  nice 
dolls.  One  is  very  handsome.  My  (Mpa  brought 
her  from  PnrU,  and  I called  her  Rosa  Bell.  The 
other  one's  luuue  Is  Stella. 

I Uve  ou  a hill,  and  we  have  beautiful  views  or  tins 
sunset.  Etta  D. 


rwuiMi,  SI*aitimTw. 

1 am  making  a collection  of  birds’  eggs.  My 
brother  sent  some  eggs  to  Alice  Paine.  1 hope  she 
will  receive  them  safely. 

We  have  two  cats ; woe  of  them  Is  fifteen  years  old ; 
be  is  a pure  Maltese,  with  the  exception  of  a few 


white  hairs  under  ht»  chin.  We  have  a little  gray 
squirrel  too,  and  he  is  so  tame  that  when  my  brother 
opens  the  door  of  bis  cage  lie  w ill  jump  out  and  run 
all  over  him. 

I alkoiild  like  to  know  If  English  sparrows  bolld  in  I 
trees  as  robins  do.  Daisy  It. 

English  sparrows  build  in  little  houses,  if 
kind  hail  da  provide  them,  otherwise  they  seek 
out  any  coxy  comer  wherever  there  is  a shelf 
upon  which  to  lodge  their  nest.  They  never 
build  in  trees.  You  will  find  an  article  about 
them  in  Yol  Xi;  Psoitis  No.  14. 

I wish  to  tell  Kcbccca  H.  that  I triad  her  recipe  for 
candy,  and  found  it  just  splendid.  I will  rend  Push 
Hunter's  club  a recipe  for  butter-scotch,  and  1 hope 
Rebecca  11.  will  also  try  it,  and  like  ft  as  well  as  1 did 
here.  I wish  she  would  let  me  know  If  she  thinks  it 
Is  good.  Here  la  tlm  recipe:  Three  table-spoon  lids 
of  molasses,  two  of  sugar,  two  of  water,  one  of  but- 
ter ; add  a pinch  of  soda  before  pouring  out  to  cool. 

Kirrta  G. 


BaoMtavM,  Ns*  Toma. 

Hero  Is  n recipe  for  apple-cake  for  Puss  Hunter. 
Take  one  plot  bowl  of  apples,  j«n%  core,  and  chop 
them  ; then  add  three  cups  of  cold  water,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  table-spoon  lul  of  butter.  Bake  about 
twenty  minutes  iu  a quick  oveu.  L.  Gaar •*  P. 

Is  this  mixture  intended  ah  a filling  for  pie- 
crust, or  aa  apple  jam  ? In  writing  out  recipes, 
our  young  housekeepers  must  be  very  careful 
to  omit  nothing,  and  to  explain  all  details,  as  a 
slight  error  may  ruin  a delicious  dish. 

HiinniM,  Omni. 

I like  Hasmik's  Yorxo  Peoiu  bo  much  that  I wish 
It  would  come  every  day. 

Here  hi  a recipe  for  Puna  Hunter.  1 call  it  ma- 
ple candy.  One  and  a balr  cups  of  maple  syrup,  and 
onc-fonrth  of  a cop  of  vinegar.  When  I think  it  is 
done,  I pour  It  into  a buttered  dish  to  oooL  Tlicn  I 
pull  It  till  it  Ihjcomeu  white.  I tried  R.  C.  W.>  recipe 
for  candy,  and  I think  It  is  very  nice.  I wonld  like 
to  1>c  a member  of  tlic  cooking  dnh. 

We  have  two  pet  bint  dogs,  two  rohina,  and  a ca- 
nary, and  I have  about  seventy-five  little  chlckeus. 

Maud  K. 


fUitstn,  Miwcii. 

I have  taken  Yom  Pteon.x  from  the  first  num- 
ber, and  I like  it  very  much. 

1 have  a mocking-bird  that  la  only  five  weeks  old, 
and  I have  to  feed  It. 

Here  la  a recipe  for  jringrr  cookies  for  the  cooking 
club:  One  cop  of  lard:  ooe  cup  New  Orleans  mo* 
I a mho*  ; one  cup  New  Orleans  sugar ; two  eggs ; two- 
thirds  of  a cup  of  bolllng-bot  water  poured  over  a 
heaping  tea-spoonful  of  soda,  and  a little  salt-  Gin- 
ger to  taste.  A nine  R. 

hiiutiinui,  IT«mu«i<ii. 

My  sister  and  I tried  Fanny  8. 'a  recipe  lor  cara- 
mels. The  candy  wns  very  nice.  Here  Is  a recipe 
for  Shrewsbury  cake  for  the  cooking  club : One  cup 
of  butter;  three  caps  of  sugar;  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  lluur ; throe  eggs;  one  tea-spoonful  of  royal 
baking  powder ; one  cup  id  milk  ; one  tea-spoonful 
of  royal  extract  of  rose.  Hub  the  butter  and  sugar 
to  a Mtiooib  white  cream : add  the  egg*  one  at  a time, 
heating  five  miuutre  between  each;  then  arid  the 
Hour,  well  sifted,  with  tbe  powder  and  Ihe  extraCL 
Arid  the  ruilk  laat.  and  lieai  unlil  the  Ivatter  Is  light 
uud  thoroughly  mixed.  Bake  in  welt-greased  cake 
moulds  about  forty  minutes  iu  a quick  oveu. 

Floubndk  Mil'. 


Frank  K.  R.  sends  a recipe  for  caramels  to 
the  cooking  dub,  which  In  the  same  as  the  one 
from  Fanny  S.  in  Post-office  Box  No.  31,  with 
the  addition  of  three  tahle-spooufuLi  of  flour. 

Rn.  S«w  Yum. 

We  have  aboot  fifty  pigeons,  and  a whole  ftock  of 
bens,  chickena,  turkeys,  anil  guinea-fowls.  I have  a 
flower  garden,  and  some  lovely  rose- hushes.  I wish 
some  correspondent  could  tell  m«  how  to  kill  tho 
rose- bugs,  nnd  how  to  tame  my  pigeons.  I am  nine 
years  old.  Anna  H, 

We  moved  up  In  the  country  the  1st  of  April  I 
like  You  no  Pmiplk  very  much,  especially  the  story 
of  "Tbe  Morel  Pirate*/ and  the  Post-office  Box. 

I have  a little  Shetland  |M»ny.  I called  her  Bessy. 
She  is  less  ihan  four  feet  high.  She  likes  to  eat  corn. 

What  can  I feed  my  turtles  on  ? 

1 am  collecting  postage  stamps,  and  would  like  to 
exchange.  Mai.«jqli*  Htuast, 

Rye,  Westchester  Comity,  New  York. 

If  you  will  read  former  numbers  of  the  Post- 
office  Box,  you  will  find  full  directions  for  feed- 
ing turtles. 

If  all  the  readers  of  llAiirea’s  Yopao  Pbom.b  like 
to  read  it  ait  well  os  I do,  they  like  It  well  enough  to 
take  it  forever.  Nearly  all  of  the  correspondents 


| write  about  their  pets,  but  I liave  not  one.  except 
my  little  baby  brother,  who  is  ulcer  to  iue  Hutu  all 
the  pets  in  the  world.  We  have  a few  roses  iu  bloom, 
but  they  are  almost  all  faded  now. 

If  John  II.  It.,  of  Greensboro,  Kentucky,  can  spare 
any  of  his  flint  arrow-heads,  I would  Lie  very  tlumk- 
fuf  for  one  or  two,  because  I never  saw  but  one  iu 
my  life.  I am  fourteen  y«»re  old. 

WiNirarn  J.  York, 

Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County,  Kansas. 

I have  boon  making  a collection  of  birds’  eggs  for 
abont  two  months,  and  I have  forty-seven  different 
kinds.  If  any  uim>  living  in  the  tar  West  or  South 
wonld  exchange  eggs  with  me,  I would  be  much 
pleased.  Wallace  Ross. 

Lock  Box  IT7,  Rutland,  Venn  on  L 

I am  making  a collection  of  birds’ eggs,  and  if  any 
correspondent  will  mini  me  some  plainly  marked,! 
w ill  send  some  iu  return.  I urn  also  collecting  post- 
marks, and  If  any  one  is  doing  the  aatne,  I would  be 
happy  to  excluthge. 

James  A.  Hkkdekkr. 

©9  Asylum  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

I wonld  like  to  exchange  postage  stumps  with  Sld- 
nej  St,  W.  If  he  will  sendrae  his  full  name,  and  a list 
I of  what  stamp*  he  would  like.  I live  at  No  M Wean 
Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  city,  but  during  the 
summer  my  address  Is, 

John  Rick  Blakb, 

Old  Cliff  House,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

I am  making  a collection  of  pens.  I have  seventy- 
seven  different  kinds,  and  Jf  any  little  boys  or  girls 
have  any  strange  or  rare  specfnwm*  of  lien*  they  do 
not  wish  to  kwn,  I wish  they  would  kindly  send  them 
to  me.  R,  Coarnsv,  Fnuiklin  Avenue, 

near  108  th  Street,  New  York  City. 

I think  Yoimo  P*»rm  is  a real  nice  paper  for  girls 
and  bom  Whenever  It  comes  I always  read  all  the 
i letter*  In  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I thought  1 would 
' writ*  too,  and  tell  you  about  our  pet  colt.  It  fol- 
low# papa  all  round,  and  oone  It  went  after  him  clear 
up  in  town,  and  into  a store.  When  It  was  (torn  Its 
mother  died,  so  papa  has  to  raise  it  Ihe  beat  way  be 
i can.  One  time  be  let  it  run  round  for  a little  exer- 
cise, and  when  he  wanted  to  put  it  In  the  stable,  the 
colt  put  IU  fore-feet  on  tbe  gate  and  tried  to  jump 
over,  but  Its  hind-foot  caught,  and  it  torned  a com- 
ical somersault  In  the  air. 

I would  like  lo  exchange  pressed  leaves  with  any 
of  the  correspondents  of  Our  Post-office  Box. 

Willis  Ilcean, 

P.  O.  Box  801,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Altwoka,  J*mmi  lt tat*. 

I am  always  very  glad  when  my  Usama's  Yocsu 
Psori.B  comes. 

I have  a IHU*  dog  namod  Pumper,  and  he  Is  a very 
cunning  little  dog.  ! liave  had  him  ever  since  he 
was  a little  puppy.  Wo  have  splendid  races  over  the 
Inwn  together.  Nome  time  I will  tell  you  more 
about  him.  I am  ulue  yearn  old.  From  your  affec- 
tionate little  reader,  Blanch*  T. 

II.  SiTHEkLAND. — The  engraving  of  ” A Ut- 
ile Miser,”  in  You  so  People  No.  33,  is  alter  an 
oil- pain  ling  by  Adrien  Marie,  a French  artist. 

I.  0.— There  is  a very  good  swimming  school 
at  the  Battery,  New  York  city. 

Jiun  City  Huawn,  S«»  Jum<. 

I was  Interested  In  the  article  about  the  “ New 
York  Prison -Ships,'’  snd  I think  that  many  of  the 
correspondent*  who  live  far  away  would  be  Interret- 
*d  to  know  what  lias  been  done  in  New  York  In 
I commemoration  of  tho  Old  Nugar-house  Revolution, 
ary  martyrs.  Not  long  ago  I was  walking  past  Trin- 
ity t’hurrh  yard  with  my  father,  when  the  largest 
aud  most  Ix-antlful  monument  attracted  ray  atten- 
tion, and  I naked  papa  to  take  me  la  tbe  ebureh-yurd 
to  aw  It.  When  I got  clous  to  It  I mw  that  it  wns  a 
massive  structure  with  Gothic  owning*.  It  la  fully 
sixty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  square,  with  fine 
carvings,  and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  On  one 
side  is  an  Inscription  slating  that  the  monument  was 
, erected  Iu  memory  of  the  patriots  who  suffered  as 
| prisoners  and  died  in  the  old  Nugar-House.  It  was 
paid  for  by  private  eulwcrintion.  If  any  correspond- 
ent* from  a distance  visit  New  York,  they  will  be  In- 
terested to  see  this  monument  In  Trinity  Church 
| yard,  for  the  sake  of  l bo  noble  heroes  to  whose 
I memory  It  was  erected.  Eddib  A L. 

Correspondents  will  also  lie  interested  to 
know  that  the  ashes  of  the  prison-ship  martyrs 
now  rent  in  a handsome  tomb  built  in  the  hill- 
side of  Fort  Greene,  Brooklyn — a pretty  grassy 
spot,  now  known  as  Washington  Park.  As 
these  brave  men  died,  they  were  taken  osltore 
and.huried  in  the  swampy  land  forming  the  shore 
of  Wallahout  Bay.  There  they  lay  unlil  1806, 
when  they  were  removed  to  a vault  near  the 
Brooklyn  Navy -yard.  In  lime  this  rault  be- 
came very  much  dilapidated,  and  war  almost 
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forgotten,  until  in  1855  tin.'  q nation  of  remov- 
ing the  rotnaias  to  u more  suitable  resting-place 
liegan  to  l>e  agitated  by  the  citizens  of  Mrook- 
lyn.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  tmnie 
years,  when  finally  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
appropriated  a sum  for  the  building  of  the  tomb 
on  Fort  Greene,  to  which  place  the  coffins  were 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1873. 

Isabella  8.  R. — In  pre|mring  ferns  for  skel- 
eton-leaf bouquets  it  is  not  necessary  to  place 
them  in  the  macerating  bowl  before  bleaching, 
as  the  texture  of  the  fern  is  so  delicate  as  to 
lie  mined  by  maceration.  Before  blenching,  the 
fern  should  lie  pressed,  and  as  it  become*  dry 
and  brittle,  more  care  is  required  in  the  bleach- 
ing process  thun  for  skcletou  leaves.  Hang 
your  sprays  in  the  jar,  and  fill  gently  with  warm 
water.  Then  pour  in  the  bleaching  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a tea-cupful  to  a pint  of 
water.  Allow  the  jar,  which  must  be  covered 
tightly,  to  stand  in  a warm  place  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  liquid  should  then  be  renewed. 
It  will  take  several  days  for  the  ferns  to  begin 
to  whiten.  They  must  then  be  watched  care- 
fully, and  each  spray  removed  as  soon  as  it  at- 
tains the  required  whiteness.  The  spray  must 
then  be  washed  carefully  in  a basin  of  clcau 
warm  water,  and  Boated  on  to  a sheet  of  paper, 
after  the  manner  followed  in  pressing  sea- weeds. 
It  should  then  be  kept  under  pressure  away 
from  the  air  until  you  are  ready  to  make  your 
bouquet,  os  otherwise  it  lui»  a tendency  to  curl. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  in  your  first 
attempts,  as  much  experience  is  needed  to  ren- 
der the  bleaching  of  ferns  a success. 

W.  D.  V. — In  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Stuyvesant  Street,  New  York,  is  the 
original  tablet  from  the  tomb  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant, who  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  within 
the  old  church  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  edifice.  On  this  tablet  is  in- 
scribed the  fact  that  Petrus  Stuyvesant  died  in 
August,  1682,  aged  eighty  years.’ 

J asbkr  II. — The  insect  called  the  death-watch 
is  a small  beetle  that  perforates  the  small  round 
holes  often  seen  in  old  furniture  or  in  the  pan- 
elling of  old  houses.  If  one  of  these  beetles 
he  concealed  in  a panel,  it  will  reveal  itself  by 
ticking  in  answer  to  any  gentle  tapping  on  the 
wood-work. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  F.  K.  Kcasoner, 
Eva  and  Kll.«.  farter  Culuultt.  Harry  U.  MrGraw, 
•Inlmny  H.  Glen,  Mabel  Lowell,  Julian  Gresham, 
Alina  Hoffman,  Claire  B-,  .Man lie  Miller,  Millie  Etta 

Martin. 

Correct  answer*  to  puzzle*  are  received  from  fora 
Frost,  Graham  B.,  Beryl  Abbott,  Charles  F.  Crane, 
Harry  Huut  Kenlhofrr,  George  W.  Raymond,  Marion 
E.  Note  rare,  Eddie  S.  Ilrquemhnurg.  lh>r*  Williams, 
Albert  EL  Seibert,  George  Volckltauseii,  Eddie  A. 

Leas, 

l’UZZLKS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

MUMI'IT  YTIOK. 

My  whole  is  n ftsh,  hut  If  you  Mu-ad 

An  exclamation  will  be  left  instead. 

Behead  again,  and  you  will  bcliok! 

A craft  that  was  famous  iu  days  of  old. 

A.  II.  El 


No.  2. 

IHIUHA. 

My  drat  la  In  odor,  but  not  In  went. 

My  second  is  in  strike,  hut  not  in  dent. 

My  third  la  in  inau,  but  not  Iu  bov. 

My  f*  mrtb  Is  in  modest,  but  not  ill  coy. 

My  fifth  is  lu  cover,  tint  not  in  lid. 

My  sixth  is  in  done,  but  uot  In  did. 

My  seventh  la  in  sound,  but  not  in  ring. 

My  whole  la  a sparkling,  beautiful  thing.  ^ 

No.  8. 

worn.  *«jr  aiuc. 

First,  to  rush.  Second,  a surface.  Third,  to  close. 
Fourth,  a glory.  W.  A. 

No.  L 

MAMQWU. 

Iii  crystal.  An  animal.  To  delay.  To  attempt 
In  cryaUt  II.  & P. 


No.  S. 

smotAfRio al  nomu  aokomtio. 

An  English  town  celebrated  for  its  naval  arsenal. 
An  Italian  maritime  city.  A Spanish  era-port.  A ] 
city  ol  Prussia  celebrated  for  Its  royal  gardens.  A ; 
volcano  in  San  Salvador.  A Scottish  sea-port.  A 
South  American  republic.  Answer— Two  was  lying  I 
east  of  Europe.  C.  P.  T.  I 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Bools  for  the  School  and  Family. 


No.  ft. 


AIUTIIMKTIC. 


mnreBNai,  ouabaok. 

I am  composed  of  IS  letter*. 

My  4,  IS,  i,  ft  Is  contemptible. 

My  10,  S,  7 la  an  animal. 

My  Ift.3, 14  U to  strike. 

My  12,  ft,  9,  14  is  what  plumber*  do  to  my  11, 1,  2, 
lo,  ft,  a. 

My  whole  was  a distinguished  author. 

A.  H.  W.  (10  years). 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  at 
No.  1.  A 

ASP 
A8TRK 
P K A 
It 

Nov  2.  Madison. 
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BY  M.  D.  BRISK. 

What  in  the  world  is  onr  Louie  alnnit ! 

Studying  her  lessons,  I haven't  a doubt; 

Filling  iier  brain  with  useful  loro, 

Thinking  and  rending  o’er  und  o'er 

Ancient,  history — many  a story 

Of  battle  nu<l  conquest  and  warlike  glory; 

Or  luiiybe  'I  is  only  a difficult  rule 

Which  has  followed  our  student  home  from  school. 

Wise  little  mnidcu  with  goldeu  hair. 

Brown -eyed,  winsome,  loving,  and  fair! 

Not  even  the  sunbeams  so  merry  and  gay 
Can  tempt  the  young  scholar  from  lessons  away. 
Not  even  our  pretence  she  seems  to  heed — 

Au  industrious  girl  is  our  Louie,  indeed. 

I’ll  venture  to  say  such  u wonderful  loss 
Is  sure  to  be  always  “up  head"  iu  her  class. 


I’ll  frankly  acknowledge  I’d  like  to  see 
Whut  a lesson  so  truly  absorbing  can  be; 
Over  her  shoulder  I'll  take  one  look, 

And — dear  me,  children,  what  kind  of  a book 
Do  yon  think  she  is  studying  T History? — no. 
Much  as  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  so, 

Little  cares  she  for  its  ancient  glory, 

For  Louie  is  deep  iu — a fairy  itory  / 


The  Catacombs  of  Par- 
is.— The  vast  cataconita  by 
which  a large  portion  of  the 
city  of  Paris  is  undermined 
were  only  known  by  |>opu- 
lar  tradition  until  the  year 
1774.  wheu  some  alarming 
accidents  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  the  government. 

The  old  quarries  were  then 
surveyed,  ami  plans  of 
them  taken,  und  the  result 
was  the  frightful  discovery 
that  the  churches,  palaces, 
aud  most  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Paris  were  under- 
mined, und  in  grout  danger  of  sinking  into  the  pit  below  them. 
A KjM-cial  commission  was  appointed,  and  on  the  very  day  it  met. 
a house  iu  one  of  the  streets  snnk  ninety-one  feet  below  tin* 
level  of  its  court-yard.  The  pillars  which  had  been  left  by  the 
quarry-men,  iu  their  blind  operations,  without  any  regularity, 
were  iu  many  places  too  weak  for  the  enormous  weight  above, 
and  in  most  places  had  themselves  been  undermined,  or  per- 
haps originally  stood  upon  gmnud  which  had  previously  been 
hollowed.  The  aqueduct  of  Arcucil  passed  over  this  trea- 
cherous ground ; it  had  already  suffered  some  shocks,  and  if 
the  quarries  had  contiuued  to  be  neglected,  au  accident  must 
sooner  or  later  have  happened  to  this  water-course,  which 
would  have  cut  off  its  supply  from  the  fountains  of  Paris,  ami 
have  tilled  the  excavations  with  water.  Repairs  were  forthwith 
commenced,  and  promptly  completed,  and  a portion  of  the  old 
quarries  was  devoted  to  receive  the  bones  of  the  dead.  This 
took  place  iu  April,  17Hfi;  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  removed 
at  night  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with  n pall,  and  followed  by 
priests  chanting  the  service  for  the  dead.  When  they  reached 
the  catacoiulw,  the  bones  were  shot  down  a well,  and  the  rat- 
tling and  echoing  which  they  made  iu  their  fall  weru  an  impress- 
ive as  any  sound  ever  heard  by  human  ears.  Thus  the  limestone 
quarries  that  had  supplied  the  materials  for  building  the  superb 
monuments,  palaces,  mid  houses  of  Paris  became  huge  charnel- 
houses,  which  they  now  remain!  Calculations  differ  us  to  the 
number  of  Ihmicn  collected  in  the  catacombs,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  contain  the  remains  of  at  least  three  of  hu- 

man beings ! 
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TIIE  BIGGEST  BLACKBERRY  PICKER. 

BY  W.  O.  STODDARD. 

DOT  CALLIPER  had  come  out  on  the  mountain -side, 
with  all  the  rest  of  them,  after  blackberries. 

She  had  picked  her  little  pail  full  industriously,  but  she 
was  too  fat  and  too  small  to  climb  any  further  among  the 
rocks  and  stumps  and  hushes,  so  they  had  left  her  there,  in 
theshade  of  the  great  chest  nut-tree,  to  watch  the  milk-pails. 

Not  that  there  was  any  milk  in  them  just  now,  for  all 
three  of  them  were  more  than  half  full  of  great,  plump, 
overgrown  berries — blackberries,  and  the  l>est  and  largest 
anybody  had  ever  seen  among  those  mountains.  Such 
a season  for  berries ! 


There  had  been  a great  flro  three  years  before,  and  it 
had  burned  the  woods  away,  and  nobody  knew  where  the 
blackberry  bushes  had  come  from,  but  they  had  moved 
right  in  as  if  the  country  belonged  to  them,  and  they  had 
climbed  all  over  everything. 

Dot  sat  by  her  pails  and  looked  around,  and  she  was 
half  sorry  all  the  berries  near  her  had  been  picked  and  put 
into  the  big  pails. 

All  the  rest,  even  Johnny  Coyne  and  Pen  Burke,  had 
little  pails  or  else  baskets,  except  Dot’s  big  brother  Bob, 
and  he  was  now  away  up  the  mountain-side  with  a pail 
that  would  hold  almost  as  much  us  a milk-pail. 

Dot  knew  where  the  others  were  picking,  for  they  didn't 
keep  still  a minute.  Jessie  Mack  and  Betsy  were  down 
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among  the  rocks  at  her  right,  and  Molly  Calliper  was  with 
the  boys  up  there  on  the  left. 

Dot  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  at  being  alone,  but  she 
did  wish  site  was  hungry  enough  to  eat  some  more  berries. 

She  thought  of  it,  and  she  tried  to.  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
for  all  the  while  she  had  been  picking  she  had  put  one 
l>erry  in  her  rosy  little  mouth  every  time  she  had  put  an- 
other in  her  little  tin  pail. 

“Oh,  so  much  berries!**  sighed  Dot.  “They're  all  our 
berries,  too.” 

Yes,  and  Mrs.  Calliper  meant  to  dry  them  all  and  sell 
them,  and  buy  some  things  for  Dot  and  Molly  and  the 
baby.  Bob  had  said  that  he  meant  to  sell  his  own  berries 
and  buy  him  a new  gun. 

Want  of  uppetite  was  the  trouble  with  Dot;  but  there 
was  somebody  else  in  there,  among  the  thickest  of  those 
bushes,  picking,  picking,  picking,  and  eating  every  one 
he  picked,  and  that  fellow  laid  never  seen  an  hour  in  all 
his  life  when  he  could  not  have  eaten  some  more  black- 
berries. 

An  enormous  fellow'  he  was,  and  fatter  for  his  size  than 
Dot  Calliper  was  for  hoi's.  He  did  not  look  at  all  ill-na- 
tured, and  there  was  even  a sort  of  funny  twinkle  in  his 
little  black  eyes,  as  he  pulled  the  branches  full  of  fruit  to 
his  mouth  with  his  great  clumsy-looking  paws. 

They  were  not  half  so  clumsy  as  they  looked,  and  they 
were  armed  with  long,  sharp,  cruel  claws  that  were  bent 
in  a curve,  like  the  teeth  of  the  big  shell  comb  Dot’s  mo- 
ther bought  of  the  peddler  for  her  hack  liair.  Then,  too, 
when  his  mouth  opened  wide,  as  it  did  when  ho  made  one 
of  his  lazy,  sleepy  yawns,  the  teeth  lie  sliow'ed  were  some- 
thing dreadful  to  look  at.  Teeth  of  that  size  were  never 
needwl  for  eating  such  things  as  blackberries.  They  look- 
ed a great  deal  more  as  if  they  were  meant  for  eating  Dot 
Callipers. 

He  was  evidently  very  fond  of  berries,  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  doubt  but  what  they  all  belonged  to  him.  It 
was  just  as  if  he  had  offered  a prize  that  summer  for  the 
bush  that  w’ould  bear  the  most  blackberries,  and  was  now 
going  around  among  them  to  see  which  had  won  it.  Ev- 
ery bush  he  came  to  just  held  out  its  branches  for  liim  to 
look  at ; but  if  Dot  had  been  watching  him,  she  would 
have  seen  at  once  that  the  fat  old  rascal  never  seemed  to 
count  the  berries  at  all,  but  just  gathered  and  swallowed 
them.  How  would  he  be  able  to  tell,  when  he  was  done, 
which  bush  had  done  the  best  for  him  t 

But  Dot  was  not  watching  him.  She  had  not  even  seen 
him  yet,  and  she  did  not  know  he  was  there  till  he  made 
a great  crash  among  the  bushes,  when  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  rolled  down  through  half  a dozen  of  them. 

“ Bob, ” exclaimed  Dot,  “ is  that  you  i Did  you  tumble 
down  f” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  asked  again, 44  Bob,  did 
you  ’pill  your  berries  ?” 

Then  she  thought  she  heard  something  like  a grunt, 
such  as  the  pigs  made  when  they  were  rooting  in  the 
garden,  and  she  and  Bob  went  to  drive  them  out,  and 
she  said,  “Oh,  the  pids  arc  come!  they’ll  pick  all  our 
berries.’’ 

Then  there  came  more  rustling  and  crashing  among 
the  bushes,  and  then  Dot  jumped  up  and  got  behind  the 
three  big  pails,  for  it  was  not  anything  like  a pig  that 
came  out  and  begun  to  walk  toward  the  chestnut-tree. 

“Oh  dear  me!”  whispered  the  frightened  Dot.  “I 
daren’t  ’peak  to  him.” 

Neither  did  he  say  a word  to  her.  He  did  not  even 
tell  her  his  name  was  Bruin,  and  that  he  was  fond  of 
blackberries,  but  he  walked  straight  forward,  and  his  lit- 
tle black  eyes  were  twinkling  more  brightly  than  ever. 

As  fast  as  he  came  forward  Dot  stepped  hack,  till  she 
stood  right  against  the  tree,  ami  then  she  slipjied  around 
behind  it,  and  began  to  feel  that  she  was  perfectly  safe. 

Bruin  looked  into  one  pail  after  another,  as  if  he  saw 


at  once  that  all  the  bushes  were  beaten,  and  was  trying  to 
decide  to  which  of  the  pails  the  prize  belonged. 

“ Bob ! Bob!”  screamed  Dot,  at  the  top  of  her  little  voice, 
“ there’s  a bear  come,  and  he's  'tealing  our  berries.” 

He  was  eating  them  up  very  hist,  that  was  a fact — for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  bad  been  picked  for  his  benefit. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  them  letter  with  plenty 
of  milk  and  sugar,  but  he  did  not  ask  Dot  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  He  just  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  took  a big 
pail  up  in  his  lap  with  his  clumsy  fore-paws,  and  then 
i lifted  it  high  enough  to  bury  half  his  head  in  it 

Dot  saw  that  lie  knew  exactly  how  to  eat  blackberries 
j out  of  a milk-pail,  aud  she  felt  sure  they  would  not  last 
j him  long. 

“Molly!  Jessie!  Betsy!  Johnny  Coyne!  Pen  Burke! 
the  bear’s  'tealing  the  berries!” 

1 The  other  children  heard  her,  and  they  all  began  to 
scream  together:  “Bear!  bear!  He’s  eating  up  Dot  and 
the  berries.” 

Bruin  had  not  so  much  as  said  a cross  word  to  Dot,  al- 
, though  it  was  true  that  he  hail  not  thanked  her  for  the 
berries;  but  he  was  just  lifting  the  second  pail  to  his 
; mouth,  when  Dot’s  big  brother  Bob  heard  the  screaming, 
and  came  hurrying  down  the  hill  toward  the  chestnut-tree, 
i “Der’s  one  pail  left,  but  he's  eat  up  the  odders,”  said 
Dot,  excitedly,  as  Boh  sprang  out  of  the  nearest  bushes; 
hut  to  her  surprise  he  did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to 
the  berries  or  the  bear.  He  just  caught  up  Dot  herself  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  ran  away  with  her. 

44  Bob,  did  you  lose  your  pail 

“Boys!  Betsy!  Molly !”  shouted  Bob,  “run!  run!” 
Thej'  did  run;  but  they  were  not  like  Bob,  for  every 
one  of  them  kept  tight  hold  of  their  berry  pails.  They 
could  not  run  fast  among  so  many  rocks  and  bushes,  but 
they  could  scramble,  and  they  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  heard  a great  rough  voice  near  them  shouting, 

“ Hullo ! What’s  arter  ye  all  ? Did  ye  git  skeered  ?” 
“Joe — Joe  Mix!” exclaimed  Bob.  “The  biggest  bear 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Ain’t  I glad  you've  got  your 
gun  along !” 

“Barf  Wharf” 

“Up  among  the  blackberries.” 

“ And  I haven’t  a bullet  nor  a buckshot;  nothin1  but 
small  shot.  Tell  ye  what,  Bob.  Drop  that  little  one. 
The  bar  won’t  foller  ye.  You  jest  run  for  tlie  bouse 
J and  git  yer  gun,  and  tell  yer  father,  and  have  him  come 
| along,  aud  bring  some  buckshot  and  slugs  for  me.  Bars 
is  fat  now,  and  we’ll  jest  gather  this  one.” 

Bob  was  putting  Dot  on  tlie  ground,  when  she  said  to 
I him, 

“ Make  the  bear  div  back  the  pails,  too.” 
i While  Bob  was  gone,  Joe  Mix  made  Dot  tell  him  all 
about  it,  but  be  said, 

“ I guess  I won’t  go  ahead  and  scare  him  olf ; he’ll  stay 
' and  pick  around.” 

“ He’ll  pick  all  our  berries.” 

“Now,  Dot,  there’s  berries  enough.  We’ll  pick  liim. 
j It  won’t  do  to  have  him  come  aud  pick  some  of  your  fa- 
ther’s pigs.” 

“ Would  he  pick  me  ?” 

41  Not  unless  tlie  berries  were  all  gone,  and  the  nuts 
too.  and  the  pigs.  But  I’m  glad  Bob  got  away  with  ye. 

I He  might  have  mistaken  ye  for  a berry.” 

“I  wasn't  in  a pail ; I got  behind  a tree.” 

Dot  had  been  pretty  well  scared,  but  Bruin  had  behaved 
very  well,  except  about  the  berries,  and  she  was  not  half 
so  much  frightened  as  the  older  children  were.  Molly 
and  Betsy  came  and  hugged  her  ever  so  hard,  and  Johnny 
Coyne  exclaimed, 

“Tell  you  what,  Joe,  if  I’d  had  a gun!” 

“Oh,  don’t  1 wish  I’d  had  a gun!”  echoed  Pen  Burke; 
and  then  they  both  said  they’d  bring  guns  with  them  the 
! next  time  they  came  after  berries. 
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mopped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  Pen  and  John- 
ny took  a useless  pull  at  the  stone-boat  with  the  bear  on  it, 
and  Mrs.  Calliper  stood  behind  her  husband  and  hugged 
the  baby. 

They  had  put  the  three  pails  of  berries  down  only  a few 
feet  from  the  nose  of  the  bear  as  he  lay  on  the  stone-boat, 
and  Jessie  Mack  and  Betsy  went  and  stood  behind  the  pails, 
where  they  were  safe,  but  Dot  wasn’t  a bit  afraid  of  that 
bear  now.  She  toddled  close  up  to  her  father,  as  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  stone-boat,  and  looked  down  on  the  great 
furry  berry  picker. 

“ He  didn't  pick  me,  papa.” 

“ No,  Dot,"  remark  ed  Joe  Mix;  “he  couldn't  sit  up  now 
ef  you  brung  him  all  the  berries  you’ve  got.” 

“He’s  a |xx>r,  dood,  dead  bear,”  said  Dot,  pityingly. 
“Poor  bear!” 

“ Wa’al,  no.  Dot,” said  Joe,  “lie's  the  fattest  liar  I ever 
liauled  on.  It's  all  along  of  thar  being  sech  heaps  and 
heaps  of  berries  this  year.  ” 


Bob  Calliper  must  have  been  a good  runner,  and  his 
father  too,  for  it  was  wonderful  how  soon  the  noise  they 
made  among  the  bushes  below  told  that  they  were  coming. 

That  was  not  all,  either,  for  a little  distance  behind 
them  was  Mrs.  Calliper  herself,  all  out  of  breath,  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  not  nearly  so  careful  as 
usual  in  handing  the  baby  to  Molly,  she  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  hug  Dot.  and  kiss  her,  and  exclaim,  “Dear! 
dear ! dear ! My  pet ! Bears ! Oh,  Dot,  bears ! Berries ! 
My  precious!” 

“ The  bear  dot  the  berries,  mamma.” 

“ Berries  indeed ! Who  cares  for  berries !” 

Joe  Mix  asked,  the  moment  Bob  came  near  enough, 

“ Any  slugs  for  me  f’ 

And  Bob  held  out  to  him  a handful  of  buckshot  and 
rifle-bullets. 

Joe  had  been  drawing  the  old  charge  out  of  his  gun, 
and  loading  it  again  with  more  powder,  and  now  he  pour-  ■ 
ed  in  half  a dozen  big  buckshot  and  three  bullets. 

“They'll  do  for  slugs.  Got  yer  rifle,  Mr.  Calliper  V” 

“ No,  Bob's  brought  that.  I’ve  got  my  double-barrelled 
deer  gun,  and  I've  stuck  an  awful  charge  into  it.” 

“That  'll  do.” 

“Mary  Jane,”  said  her  husband  to  Mrs.  Calliper,  “you 
and  the  children  go  on  down  the  hill.  Pen,  you  and 
Johnny  see  if  you  can’t  haul  out  that  old  stone-boat.  It 
lies  up  this  way,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We'll 
need  it  to  get  the  bear  home.” 

“Oh,  mamma,”  exclaimed  Dot,  “is  the  bear  cornin’  to 
our  house  ?” 

She  knew  very  well  that  if  he  did,  he  would  eat  up  all 
the  berries  that  were  spread  out  on  the  roof  to  dry,  but 
her  father  and  Joe  Mix  and  Bob  hurried  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  big  chestnut. 

Mrs.  Calliper  would  not  let  any  of  the  children  go,  but 
she  put  down  Dot  to  carry  the  baby. 

Pen  and  Johnny  were  a little  sulky  at  not  being  allow- 
ed to  help  hunt  the  bear,  but  they  were  glad  to  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  wc*nt  on  after  the  stone-boat. 

That  was  a kind  of  flat  sled,  made  of  a thick  piece  of 
plank,  and  used  to  haul  stones  on,  and  they  found  it  just 
where  Mr.  Calliper  said. 

He  and  Joe  and  Bob  went  on  up  the  mountain-side 
more  and  more  carefully,  but  they  had  not  far  to  go,  and 
pretty  soon  Bob  whispered,  “There  he  is;  he  hasn't  gone.” 
“Got  a pail  on  each  side  of  him,  and  another  in  his 
lap,”  said  his  father. 

“ Now,”  said  Joe,  “we've  got  him.  We  must  all  shoot 
together.  Keep  yer  second  barrel  a moment,  Mr,  Calli- 
per. Then  give  it  to  him.” 

Joe  was  an  old  hunter,  and  he  wasn't  good  for  anything 
else;  but  he  knew  all  about  bears. 

Mrs.  Calliper  and  the  children  heard  the  guns  go  off 
pretty  quickly  after  that— bang!  bang!  bang ! and  then 
another  bang. 

“ Oh  dear ! I hope  they  won’t  either  of  them  get  hurt !” 
There  was  no  danger  of  that,  for  the  distance  had  beeu 
short,  and  ever  so  many  slugs  and  buckshot  had  struck  Dot’s 
bear  almost  at.  the  same  time.  He  dropped  the  pail  and 
rolled  over  on  the  ground,  and  he  could  not  have  hurt  any 
one  after  that.  He  could  not  have  picked  a blackberry. 

There  came  a great  shout  of  triumph  down  the  mount- 
ain-side. “ Mary  Jane ! come  and  look  at  him !” 

The  boys  heard  it,  and  they  tugged  harder  than  ever  at 
the  stone-boat. 

Such  a bear  that  was ! 

“Such  a berry  big  bear!”  said  Dot. 

It  was  hard  enough  work  to  get  him  upon  the  stone-boat 
after  it  came,  and  Mr.  Calliper  and  Joe  Mix  and  Bob  were 
bo  long  in  dragging  that  load  to  Mr.  Calliper's  house  that 
the  children  had  time  to  pick  the  three  big  pails  full  of  ber- 
ries again. 

Joe  Mix  sat  down  on  a log  in  front  of  the  door,  and 


IN  THE  SWING. 

BY  M.  M. 

Oil,  swiug  me  high,  aud  swing  mo  low, 
Under  the  linden-tree, 

Whose  fragrant  blossoms,  like  a shower, 
Vail  down  aud  cover  me. 

The  sunshiue  flickers  through  the  leaves 
As  to  and  fro  I swing; 

Gay  butterflies  go  flashing  by ; 

Birds  in  the  tree-top  sing. 

The  brook  tells  stories  to  the  flowers 
The  liveloug  summer  day ; 

And  everywhere  the  earth  is  bright, 

And  all  the  world  is  gay. 

So  swing  me  high,  and  swing  me  low, 
Under  the  linden-tree. 

And  let  the  btotutoms,  like  a shower, 

Fall  down  aud  cover  me. 


PEARLS— REAL  AND  IMITATION. 

FROM  ADVANCE  SHEETS  OF  “THE  BOY  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  FAR 
EAST.”  PART  SECOND.  BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 


VITHILE  on  their  way  from  Bangkok  to  Singapore, 
T f Frank  and  Fred  were  much  interested  in  accounts 
of  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  Eastern  seas  given  them  by 
Captain  Johnson,  a fellow-passenger.  In  answer  to  some 
of  their  inquiries  about  pearls,  he  gave  them  the  following 
information : 

“One  of  the  favorite  Ashing  grounds  for  pearls  is  at 
Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  divers  bring  in  the 
oysters  from  the  iishing  banks  in  the  Gulf,  and  pile  them 
on  the  shore  in  great  heaps.  Here  they  lie  till  they  are 
rotted ; and  the  stench  that  arises  is  enough  to  turn  any 
inexperienced  stomach.  When  the  substance  of  the  oys- 
ter is  quite  decomposed,  the  shells  are  opened,  and  the 
mass  of  matter  they  contain  is  thrown  into  tubs,  and  wash- 
ed with  water.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  the  pulp  very  care- 
fully through  the  Angers,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  pearls 
will  be  lost,  and  consequently  the  washing  is  very  slow. 
When  a pearl  beyond  a certain  size  is  found,  the  washer 
receives  a handsome  present;  but  below  the  regulation 
figure  he  gets  nothing  but  his  daily  wages.  Lurge  pearL 
are  very  rare,  and  consequently  the  chances  that  a pearl 
washer  will  make  a fortune  by  a lucky  find  are  exceeding 
ly  small. 

“There  is  a belief  quite  current  through  the  East  that 
the  pearl  is  a drop  of  rain-water  which  has  fallen  into  the 
shell  of  the  oyster  when  he  was  at  the  surface,  and  been 
afterward  hardened.  This  is  a pretty  bit  of  sentiment; 
but  as  the  oysfer  never  goes  to  the  surface  unless  lie  is 
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carried  there,  the 
story  does  not 
have  much  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon.” 

“If  the  pearl  is  so  val- 
uable, and  so  dillicult  to 
get.  I should  think  there 
would  l»e  men  who  would 
try  to  imitate  it."  Frank  i 
remarked. 

“You  are  quite  right,  ” 
was  the  reply;  “and  men  1 
have  tried  a great  many  . 
times  to  make  false 
pearls.” 

“ Have  they  suc- 
ceeded ?" 

“ Partially,  but  not  altogether.  No 
counterfeit  pearls  have  yet  been  made 
that  could  pass  all  the  tests  of  the  genu- 
ine; hut  their  lustre  is  quite  equal  sometimes 
to  the  best  pearls  of  Ceylon,  and  they  can  he 
made  to  deceive  anybody  hut  an  expert.” 

**  How  do  they  make  them  !" 

“The  Ih'sI  of  the  false  |R*nrls/*  said  the  Cap- 
tain, “ are  made  by  what  is  known  as  Jaquin's 
process.  M.  Jaquin  was  a manufacturer  of  heads  in  France, 
and  he  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  trying  to 
make  his  beads  better  than  any  other  man’s.  One  day  ho 
was  walking  in  his  garden,  and  observed  a remarkably 
silvery  lustre  on  some  water  in  a busin.  It  instantly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  if  he  could  put  that  lustre  on  his  beads, 
he  would  have  something  decidedly  new. 

“ So  he  called  his  old  servant,  and  asked  what  had  been 
in  the  water.  She  answered  that  it  was  nothing  but  some 
little  fish  called  ableties,  that  had  been  crushed  in  the  ba- 
sin, and  she  had  neglected  to  throw  the  water  out. 

“M.  Jaquin  was  very  glad,  for  once,  that  she  had  neg- 
lected her  duty.  He  began  experimenting with  the  scales 
of  the  ablette,  or  bleak — a little  fish  about  the  size  of  a sar- 


dine. and  very  abundant  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe.  After  several  trials 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  washing  the 
scales  several  times  in  water,  and 
saving  the  sediment  that  gathered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin.  This  was 
about  the  consistency  of  oil,  and  had 
the  lustre  he  desired.  Next,  he  blew 
some  beads  of  very  thin  glass,  and 
after  coating  the  inside  of  a bead 
with  tli is  substance,  he  filled  it  up 
with  wax,  so  as  to  give  it  solidity. 
Thus  the  lish  scales  gave  the  lustre, 
the  glass  gave  the  polish  and  brill- 
iancy that  we  find  on  the  genuine 
pearl,  and  the  wax  furnished  a solid 
backing  to  the  thin  glass.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  bleak  is  very 
abundant,  or  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  extermination.” 

“ Is  the  manufacture  of  false 
pearls  so  great  as  that  ?”  Fred  in- 
quired. 

“It  is  pretty  extensive,”  was  the 
Captain’s  resjronse,  “but  not  enor- 
mously so.  The  fact  is,  it  requires 
more  than  a thousand  of  these  little 
fish  to  make  an  ounce  of  the  4 essence 
d ’Orient/  as  the  French  call  it,  or  essence 
of  pearl.  Other  substances  have  been 
tried,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  same  re- 
sult for  a smaller  outlay,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  entirely  successful, 
md  Japan  the  natives  have  long  followed 
putting  small  beads  of  porcelain  inside  the 
n returning  him  to  the  water,  where  he  is 
l for  three  or  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
i up  and  opened,  and  the  beads  are  found  to 
coated  with  tin*  pearly  substance.  They  also  have  the 
putting  liltle  images  or  idols  into  the  oyster,  and 
course  of  time*  these  become  coated  over  in  the  manner 
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Chapter  VIII. 

rpHE  next  morning  the  boys  awoke  early,  having  had  a 
I thoroughly  good  night’s  rest.  Tom,  whose  turn  it 
was  to  go  for  milk,  found  a well-stocked  farm-house, 
when*  he  obtaimsl  not  only  milk,  bread,  and  eggs,  but  a 
supply  of  butter,  and  a chicken  all  ready  for  cooking. 
After  breakfast  the  boat  was  put  in  the  water,  and,  to  the 
delight  of  all.  proved  to  be  almost  as  tight  as  she  was  1k*- 
fore  running  into  the  rock.  A little  water  came  in  at 
first  under  the  edges  of  the  zinc,  but  in  a short  time  tin* 
wood  swelled,  ami  the  lcalc  entirely  ceased. 

The  boat  was  loaded,  and  the  boys  were  ready  to  start 
soon  after  six  o’clock.  There  was  no  wind,  but  the  two 
long  oars,  pulled  one  by  Tom  and  the  other  by  Jim.  sent 
her  along  at  a fine  rate.  They  rowed  until  ten  o'clock, 
resting  occasionally  for  a few  moments,  and  then,  us  then* 
were  no  signs  of  a breeze,  and  as  it  was  growing  excess- 
ively hot,  they  went  ashore,  to  wait  until  afternoon  be- 
fore resuming  their  journey. 

The  sun  became  hotter  and  hotter.  The  boys  tried  to 
fish,  but  there  was  no  shade  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  too  hot  to  stand  or  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  wait 
for  fish  to  bite.  They  went  in  swimming,  but  the  sun. 
beating  on  their  heads,  seemed  hotter  while  they  were  in 
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llio  water  than  it  did  when  they  were  on  the  land.  Jim 
and  Joe  tried  a game  of  mumble- to- peg,  hut  they  gave  it 
up  long  before  they  had  reached  “ears.”  It  was  proba- 
bly the  hottest  day  of  the  year;  and  as  it  was  clearly  im- 
possible to  row  or  to  do  anything  else  while  the  heat  last- 
ed, the  boys  brought  their  blankets  from  the  boat,  and  going 
to  a grove  not  far  from  the  shore,  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

They  were  astonished  to  find,  when  they  awoke,  that  it 
was  two  o'clock.  None  of  them  had  oeen  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  they  could  not  understand  how 
it  came  about  that  they  had  all  dept  for  fully  two  hours. 
They  had  yet  to  learn  that  one  of  the  results  of  “camping 
out,"  or  living  in  the  open  air,  is  an  ability  to  sleep  at  al- 
most any  time.  All  animals  and  wild  creatures,  whether 
they  are  beasts  or  savages,  have  this  happy  faculty  of 
sleeping  in  the  daytime.  It  is  one  of  the  habits  of  our 
savage  ancestors  that  comes  back  to  us  when  we  abandon 
civilization,  and  live  ns  Aryan  tribes,  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  lived  in  the  far  East,  before  they  marched  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  cattle,  from  India,  and  made 
themselves  new  homes  in  Europe. 

After  lunch  the  boys  prepared  to  start,  although  there 
was  still  no  wind;  but  when  they  went  down  to  the  boat 
they  found  that  the  sun  was  os  hot  as  ever.  So  they  re- 
turned to  the  shade  of  the  grove,  and  made  up  their  minds 
to  stay  there  until  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

“Harry,”  said  Tom,  “we’ve  been  on  the  river  three 
days,  and  we  are  only  a little  way  above 
Hudson.  How  much  longer  will  it  bo 
before  we  get  to  Albany?" 

“We  ought  to  get  there  in  two  days 
more,  even  if  we  have  to  row  all  the 
way,"  replied  Harry. 

“And  after  we  get  to  Albany,  what  are 
we  to  do  next  ?" 

“ We  are  going  up  the  Champlain 
Canul  to  Fort  Edward.  There  we  will 
have  u wagon  to  carry  us  and  the  boat 
to  Warrensburg,  on  the  Sehroon  River, 
and  will  go  up  the  river  to  Sehroon  Lake. 

Uncle  John  laid  out  the  route  for  us." 

“How  many  days  will  it  take  us  to 
get  to  the  lake  ?"  asked  Tom. 

Harry  thought  awhile.  ‘ 4 There’s  two 
days  more  on  the  Hudson,  two  on  the 
canal,  and  maybe  two  on  the  Sehroon 
River.  And  then  there’s  a Sunday, 
which  don’t  count.  It  ’ll  be  just  a week 
before  we  get  to  the  lake." 

“ I've  got  to  be  home  by  two  weeks  from 
next  Monday,"  continued  Tom,  “so  I 
slia’n’t  have  much  time  on  the  lake. 

Can't  we  get  along  a little  faster  i 
There's  a full  moon  to  night,  and  suppose 
'we  sail  all  night — or  row,  if  the  wind 
doesn’t  come  up  ?" 

“That’s  a first-rate  idea,"  exclaimed 
Harry.  “We  can  take  turns  sleeping  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Why,  if  the 
breeze  comes  up  in  the  night,  we  might 
make  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  moru- 
iug.” 

All  the  boys  liked  the  plan  of  sailing  at 
night,  and  they  resolved  to  adopt  it. 

While  they  were  yet  discussing  it.  a light 
breeze  sprang  up,  from  the  south  as  usual, 
and  they  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  more  tho 
sun  began  to  lose  its  power ; and  when  they 
went  ashore  at  six  o'clock  to  cook  their 
supper,  they  had  sailed  about  fifteen 
miles. 

As  they  expected  to  make  so  much  pro- 


gress during  the  night,  they  were  in  no  hurry  about  sup- 
per, and  it  was  not  until  after  seven  o'clock  tliat  they  again 
made  sail.  Harry  divided  the  crew  into  watches — one 
consisting  of  himself  and  Joe  Sharpe,  and  the  other  of  Tom 
and  Jim.  Each  watch  was  to  have  charge  of  the  boat 
for  three  hours,  while  the  other  watch  slept.  At  eight 
o’clock  Tom  and  Jim  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  Joe  came  aft  to  take  Tom’s  customary  place  at  the 
sheet.  Harry,  of  course,  steered. 

All  went  well.  The  breeze  was  light  but  steady,  and 
Harry  kept  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river  to  avoid 
another  shipwreck.  The  watch  below  did  not  sleep  much, 
for  they  had  had  a long  nap  at  noon,  and,  besides,  the 
novelty  of  their  position  made  them  wakeful.  They  had 
just  dropped  asleep  when  eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and  they 
were  awakened  to  relieve  the  other  watch.  Tom  went 
sleepily  to  the  helm,  and  Harry  and  Joe  gladly  “turned 
in,”  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Tom  always  declares  tliat  ho  never  closed  his  eyes  while 
he  was  at  the  helm,  and  Jim  also  asserts  that  lie  was  wide- 
awake during  his  entire  watch,  though  neither  he  nor 
Tom  spoke,  for  fear  of  waking  up  the  other  boys.  It  was 
strange  that  these  two  wide-awake  young  Moral  Pirates 
did  not  notice  that  a large  steamboat— one  of  the  Albany 
night  boats — was  in  sight,  until  she  was  within  a mile  of 
them,  and  it  is  just  possible  that,  without  knowing  it, 
they  were  a little  too  drowsy  to  keep  a proper  look-out. 
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As  soon  as  Tom  saw  the  steamboat,  he  remarked.  ‘‘Hal- 
loo! there’s  one  of  the  Albany  boats,”  and  steered  the  boat 
over  toward  the  east  shore.  The  breeze  had  nearly  died 
away,  and  the  Wh Hewing  moved  very  slowly.  The  steam- 
boat came  rapidly  down  the  river,  her  paddles  throbbing 
loudly  in  the  night  air.  Jim  began  to  get  a little  uneasy, 
and  said,  “I  hope  she  won’t  run  us  down*” 

“Oh,  there's  no  danger!”  replied  Tom;  “we  shall  get 
out  of  her  way  easy  enough.” 

But,  to  his  dismay,  the  steamboat,  instead  of  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  presently  turned  toward  the 
east  shore,  as  if  she  were  bent  upon  running  down  the 
Whi tewing.  Tom  was  now  really  alarmed;  and  as  he 
saw  that  the  sail  was  doing  very  little  good,  he  hurried- 
ly told  Jim  to  take  down  the  mast  and  get  out  the  oars 
as  quick  ns  possible.  Jim  rapidly  obeyed  the  onler, 
dropping  the  mast  on  Harry's  head,  and  catching  Joe  by 
the  nose  in  his  search  for  the  oars.  By  this  time  Tom  had 
begun  to  hail  the  steamboat  at  the  top  of  his  lungs;  but 
no  attention  was  paid  hi  him  by  the  steamboat  men,  since 
the  noise  of  the  paddles  drowned  Tom's  voice.  Harry 
and  Jo©,  who  were  now  wide-awake,  saw  what  danger 
they  were  in.  and  they  sprang  to  the  oars.  The  steam- 
boat was  frightfully  near,  and  still  hugging  the  shore; 
but  Torn  called  on  the  boys  to  give  way  with  their  oars, 
and  steered  straight  for  the  shore,  knowing  that  there 
must  be  room  for  the  boat  between  the  steamboat  and  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  fearing  that  if  he  steered  in  the  op- 
posite direction  the  steamboat  might  change  her  course 
and  run  them  down,  when  they  would  have  little  chance 
of  escape  by  swimming. 

It  was  certainly  very  doubtful  if  they  could  avoid  the  . 
steamboat,  and  Tom  was  well  aware  of  it.  He  told  the 
other  boys  that,  if  they  were  sure  to  be  run  down,  they 
must  jump  before  the  steamboat  struck  them,  and  dive,  so 
as  to  escape  the  paddles.  “ I'll  tell  you  when  to  jump,  if 
worst  comes  to  worst,”  said  he;  “but  don’t  you  look 
around  now,  nor  do  anything  but  row.  Row  for  your 
lives,  boys.” 

And  the  boys  did  row  gallantly.  Harry  had  a pair 
of  sculls,  and  Jim  had  a long  oar,  and  between  them  they 
made  the  boat  fly  through  the  water.  As  they  neared 
the  shore,  it  seemed  to  them  that  there  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  of  space  between  the  steamboat  and  the 
land;  and  Tom  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
cruise  was  coming  to  a sudden  end,  when  the  great  steam- 
boat swung  her  head  around,  and  drew  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  river.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a 
rod  from  them  as  she  changed  her  course,  though  in  re- 
ality she  was  probably  much  farther  off.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Whitewing  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the 
shore,  but  what  was  really  a long  row  of  piles  projecting 
about  a foot  above  the  water.  The  boys  had  just  ceased 
rowing,  and  Tom  had  given  the  boat  a sheer  with  the  rud-  j 
der,  so  as  to  bring  her  alongside  of  the  piles,  when  the 
steamboat's  swell,  which  the  boys,  in  their  excitement 
over  their  narrow’  escape,  had  totally  forgotten,  came 
rushing  up,  seized  the  boat,  and  threw  it  over  the  piles 
into  a shallow  and  muddy  lagoon. 

It  was  almost  miraculous  that  the  boat  was  not  cap- 
sized ; but  she  was  actually  lifted  up  and  thrown  over  the 
piles,  without  taking  more  than  a few  quarts  of  spray  into 
her.  When  they  saw  that  they  were  absolutely  safe,  the 
boys  began  to  wonder  how  in  the  world  they  could  get 
the  boat  bock  into  the  river,  and  Jim  proposed  to  light 
the  lantern  and  see  if  anything  was  missing  out  of  the 
boat,  and  if  she  had  been  injured. 

“Now  I see  why  the  steamboat  did  not  notice  us,”  ex- 
claimed Tom. 

“ Why  ?”  asked  all  the  others  together. 

“Because,”  he  replied,  “ we  have  been  such  everlasting 
idiots  os  to  sail  at  night  without  showing  a light.” 

[to  BE  COKTIXCKD.] 


HOW  GIL  PLAYED  VENTRILOQUIST. 

BY  JAMES  a MARSHALL 

IT  was  before  Dora  and  Gil  Norman  came  back  to  the 
city  last  fall  with  their  mamma  from  Farmer  Jona- 
than's, where  their  papa  joined  them  every  Saturday  aft- 
| eraoon  and  staid  until  Monday  morning.  If  you  had  adc- 
: ed  Dora  or  Gil  what  the  farmer's  full  name  was,  the  answer 
I would  probably  have  been.  “Why,  Fanner  Jonathan. of 
course.”  Every  one  called  him  Fanner  Jonathan,  but 
I his  letters  were  usually  directed,  “Mr.  Jonathan  Wain 
wriglit.” 

i One  morning  he  came  to  the  house  from  his  great  bam. 

[ and  told  Dora  and  Gil  to  go  down  there  and  see  the  lar- 
gest load  of  hay  that  he  had  ever  had  on  his  hay-wagon. 

Going  to  the  barn,  they  saw  the  huge  load  of  hay  wait- 
ing for  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  wagon  tongue,  and  a 
long  ladder  reared  against  the  wagon,  by  which  the  farm 
men  had  descended  from  the  top  of  the  load  after  com- 
pleting it. 

“I'm  going  to  the  top  to  see  how  high  it  looks,”  said 
Gil.  beginning  to  climb. 

Dora  watched  him  until  he  was  about  half  way  up  the 
ladder,  and  then  thought  that  she  too  would  like  to  see 
how  high  it  looked.  Gil  had  not  thought  of  Dora  fol- 
lowing him,  nor  of  the  danger  she  would  run,  even  more 
than  his  own  small  self,  climbing  to  that  considerable 
height,  until  he  had  reached  the  top,  and  saw  that  she 
was  half  way  up.  Then  he  did  wisely,  encouraging  her 
to  continue  to  climb  rather  than  frightening  her  by  send- 
ing her  back,  and  he  joyfully  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
drawing  her  to  the  middle  of  the  broad  top  of  the  load  of 
hay.  When  Farmer  Jonathan  should  come  down  to  the 
barn  to  so©  the  horses  put  to  the  load,  or  when  Sam  should 
come  with  the  horses,  Gil  intended  to  call  out,  and  have 
Dora  carried  down  the  ladder.  Gil  couldn’t  see  over  the 
sides  of  the  hay.  hut  he  knew  he  would  hear  Farmer  Jon- 
athan or  Sain  the  moment  that  either  of  them  should 
come  into  the  barn. 

It  was  so  very  pleasant  to  lie  half  buried  on  the  sweet 
hay,  watching  the  swallows  darting  and  circling  among 
the  barn  rafters  away  above  them,  that  while  Gil  was 
wondering  why  Dora  should  be  taking  a nap,  his  own 
head  nodded  in  sleep. 

When  Gil  awoke,  the  whole  load  was  shaking,  and  ho 
called  out,  “Are  you  there.  Farmer  Jonathan?”  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  found  that  he 
was  not  in  the  barn  at  all.  “ I’ve  been  asleep,”  said  Gil 
I sitting  up,  “and  Farmer  Jonathan  is  taking  us  to  town 
on  top  of  his  hay,  and  don't  know  it.  That's  jolly. 
When  we  get  to  town,  and  ship,  I can  make  him  hear 
me,  if  I can’t  now,  and  he  will  take  us  down.  Then  we 
can  see  him  sell  the  hay,  and  afterward,  as  we  ride  home, 
perhaps  he  will  let  us  take  turns  driving.” 

“Oh,  won't  that  be  just  splendid!”  said  Dora,  having 
awakened  in  time  to  hear  nearly  all  that  Gil  had  been 
saying  to  himself. 

When  they  began  to  pass  houses,  though  they  could 
see  nothing  of  them  below  the  second-story  windows,  Gil 
and  Dora  knew  that  Farmer  Jonathan  had  reached  the 
town,  and  was  driving  along  the  streets.  Directly  Dora 
discovered  the  steeple  of  the  church  that  stood  just  below 
their  aunt  Mary's  house.  Then  Gil,  looking  ahead,  saw 
the  very  house,  and,  what  was  more,  Cousin  Will  eating 
from  a paper  of  buns  while  he  leaned  out  of  the  window 
to  watch  the  great  load  of  hay  coming  down  the  street. 
Before  the  wagon  came  opposite  the  window  it  was  going 
on  a noisy  trot;  Will  caught  Right  of  Dora  and  Gil  on 
top,  and  he  was  so  much  surprised  that,  when  Gil  made 
a motion  to  him  to  throw  them  a bun,  he  threw  the  whole; 
paperful  right  on  the  hay. 

While  the  hay-wagon  rolled  on,  Gil  and  Dora  liegan 
eating  the  buns,  and  Will  disappeared  from  the  window. 
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He  went  down  stairs  four  steps  at  a jump,  tumbled  into 
the  dining-room,  and  astonished  Aunt  Mary,  his  mother, 
very  much  by  demanding,  “ Oh,  mamma  dear,  can  I go 
and  take  a ride  on  an  awful  big  load  of  hay?’’  Aunt 
Mary  was  for  some  time  puzzled  to  know  just  what  her 
excited  boy  meant ; but  when  she  did  understand,  she  told 
him  he  might  go  and  invite  Farmer  Jonathan,  Gil,  and 
Dora  to  dinner.  The  hay-wagon  had  then  disappeared 
down  the  street,  and  Will  had  to  stop  every  few  minutes 
to  inquire  which  way  it  had  gone,  for  many  persons  had 
noticed  how  large  the  load  was. 

As  it  was  market-day  in  town,  a number  of  people 
soon  collected  around  the  wagon,  when  Fanner  Jonathan 
stopped  in  front  of  Grocer  Bacon’s,  and  went  into  the  store 
to  ask  Bacon  if  he  wouldn't  buy  the  hay.  Gil  didn’t  like 
to  call  to  Farmer  Jonathan  while  the  people  stood  around, 
though  by  getting  as  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  hay  as  he 
dared,  Gil  could  just  have  a |>eep  at  him  through  the 
loose  hay,  as  he  stood  in  the  store  door  talking  with  Dio- 
nysius Bacon. 

As  Dionysius  considered  himself  a pretty  smart  fellow, 
and  enjoyed  cracking  jokes  with  people,  particularly  when 
the  joke  was  on  his  side,  he  went  on  chatliug  Farmer 
Jonathan  about  the  hay.  He  offered  to  trade  brooms, 
clothes-lines,  etc.,  for  it,  while  those  standing  around 
laughed,  and  those  passing  along  the  street  paused  to  see 
what  the  fun  was. 

“Now  is  this  all  nice  hay?”  asked  Dionysius,  speak- 
ing as  though  he  was  done  joking,  and  was  very  much 
in  earnest.  At  the  same  time  he  was  slyly  working  a 
cloihes-peg  into  the  hay,  which  he  intended  to  find  in  a 
moment  after,  and  then  go  on  joking  again. 

“ Every  spear  of  it  sweet  and  dry,”  was  the  answer. 

“That's  so,  Grocer  Bacon,”  exclaimed  Gil,  earnestly, 
and  then  lying  very  quiet,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  and 
also  cautioning  Dora. 

Dionysius  Bacon  jumped  away  from  the  hay,  dropped 
the  clothes-peg,  and  looked  foolish,  for  the  voice  seemed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  others,  to  come  right  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  load  of  hay. 

“ I didn’t  know  that  you  pretended  to  be  a ventriloquist, 
Fanner  Jonathan,”  said  he,  laughing;  “but  if  you  can’t 
imitate  a boy’s  voice  better  than  that,  you  should  take 
some  more  lessons  in  the  art.” 

Farmer  Jonathan  only  smiled,  and  looked  about  him 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  who  the  ventriloquist  was. 

“ Mr.  Dionysius  Bacon,  don’t  stand  in  the  Bun  without 
your  hat,”  said  Gil,  in  a queer  voice.  At  this  every  one 
laughed  and  shouted,  except  Dionysius.  Gil  and  Dora 
laughed,  because  the  people  did,  and  this  made  the  others 
laugh  and  shout  harder  than  ever. 

“Good  for  you,  Farmer  Jonathan !”  said  half  a dozen 
persons.  44  You  ought  to  hire  the  Music  Hall,  and  start 
a show.” 

“I  don’t  knowanything about  ventriloquism,” said  he, 
putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  chuckling  at  the 
very  idea. 

“But  you  can’t  imitate  this,”  said  Dionysius,  trying 
not  to  appear  provoked:  44  ‘ If  Peter  Piper  picked  a peck 
of  pickled  peppers.’ ” 

“ 4 If  Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickled  peppers,  ’ ” said 
Gil,  imitating  the  grocer’s  voice  as  near  as  he  could.  At 
which  you  could  have  heard  the  people's  ha!  ha!  has!  and 
their  shouts  of  delight  a block  away. 

“ Now  do  you  still  mean  to  tell  me,  Fanner  Jonathan, 
that  you  are  not  playing  this  trick  ?”  asked  the  grocer. 

“Certainly  I do.  But  why  don’t  you  suspect  some  of 
these  gentlemen  ?” 

Then  Dionysius  appealed  to  each  one  separately,  not 
even  missing  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  merriment;  but  all  denied  being  able  to 
ventriloquize,  and  said  that  they  were  sure  it  had  been 
Fanner  Jonathan. 


Still,  of  course,  the  fanner  hud  to  deny  it 

“See  here,”  said  Dionysius,  “I’ll  buy  your  hay,  and 
treat  every  man,  girl,  and  boy  present  to  Smith's  best 
twenty-five-cent  oyster  stews,  if  you’re  not  the  man ; and 
if  you  are,  you  are  to  pay  for  the  stews.” 

“One,  two,  three,”  said  Farmer  Jonathan,  beginning  to 
number  those  who  stood  around. 

“ It  don’t  matter  if  there  are  fifty  of  them,”  quickly  in- 
terposed Dionysius;  “will  you  accept  my  wager  or  not?” 

“T  accept  it,  of  course,”  said  Fanner  Jonathan. 

Will,  having  sighted  the  hay-wagon,  just  then  came 
running  up  the  street.  “Please,  Fanner  Jonathan,” said 
he,  “mother  wants  you  to  come  fo  our  house  to  dinner, 
and  bring  Gil  and  Dora.  May  I too  climb  up  on  your 
hay  ?” 

“Why,  my  little  man,  I left  Gil  and  Dora  out  in  the 
country,  at  my  farm,”  answered  Farmer  Jonathan. 

“Oh  no,  you  didn't.  I saw  them  on  top  of  your  hay- 
wagon  here  when  you  went  past  our  house.” 

“ How  are  you,  Will  ?”  shouted  Gil,  standing  up  on  the 
hay. 

Then,  though  the  people  could  see  nothing  of  Gil  hut 
his  head,  they  knew  at  once  that  Dionysius  Bacon  had 
lost  his  wager.  When  Farmer  Jonat  han  and  some  cithers 
had  lifted  Gil  and  Dora  down  to  the  sidewalk,  they  told 
how  they  came  to  be  on  the  hay.  Afterward,  Farmer 
Jonathan,  Dionysius,  Dora,  Gil,  and  Will  headed  a pro- 
cession to  Smith's  oyster  snlooh  of  those  who  had  heard 
Dionysius  make  the  wager. 

It  took  forty-two  oyster  stews  to  supply  all,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  a market-day,  and  just  about  dinner-time. 
Smith  wouldn't  have  known  liow  to  have  served  them 
quickly.  Forty-two  stews,  at  a quarter  each,  you  see, 
would  amount  to  #10  50,  and  though  Smith  only  charged 
Dionysius  an  even  ten -dollar  bill,  the  latter  seemed  to 
think  that  he  wouldn’t  make  any  more  wagers  that  day. 

The.  hay  having  been  unloaded  in  the  mean  time,  Farm- 
er Jonathan  drove  around  by  Will’s  home,  stopping  long 
enough  to  tell  Aunt  Mary  about  the  ventriloquist,  and 
then  continued  on  to  the  farm  with  Gil  and  Dora. 

But  the  children  hadn’t  been  missed,  because  mamma 
thought  that  they  were  over  at  the  next  farm-house,  and 
she  was  looking  for  their  return  every  moment. 

BEETLES. 

THE  great  family  of  beetles  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  insect  world.  In  burning  sandy  plains,  in 
tropical  jungles,  in  fresh  green  fields,  in  bogs  and  swamps— 
wherever  there  is  a bit  of  earth  or  water — there  are  beetles 
of  one  kind  or  another,  following  out  the  instincts  assign 
ed  to  them  by  nature. 

The  beetle  known  as  the  sacred  scarabams  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  aud  is  carved 
in  great  profusion  on  their  tombs.  {Small  gold  and  por- 
celain figurea  of  the  scarabams,  which  were  strung  on 
necklaces,  and  used  in  other  ways  for  personal  orna- 
ments, have  also  been  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi. 

The  way  the  sacred  scare  bams  deposits  its  eggs  is  a won- 
derful exhibition  of  animal  instinct.  First  collecting  an 
ample  supply  of  the  material  which  the  young  larvm  will 
need  for  food,  Bhe  places  her  eggs  in  the  middle  of  it. 
She  then  rolls  it  into  a lump,  and  starts  with  it  on  a voy- 
age of  discovery.  She  works  backward,  pushing  the  ball 
containing  her  eggs  behind  her,  until  she  finds  soil  in 
which  she  can  burrow  and  conceal  her  precious  burden. 
It  is  said  to  be  for  this  peculiarity  that  the  scarabams  was 
venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  lump  of  earth 
containing  the  eggs  was  considered  an  emblem  of  fruit- 
fulness, and  the  devotion  of  the  scarabams,  which  would 
lose  its  life  rather  than  its  precious  eggs,  was  thought  to 
symbolize  the  exceeding  love  of  the  Creator  toward  men. 
The  tiger-beetles,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
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BEETLE&— AN  EVENING  FLIGHT. 


urc  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  family. 
They  have  great  hooked  jaws,  formed  to  seize  the  small 
insects  upon  which  they  live.  They  can  not  exist  in  very 
cold  countries,  and  they  are  rarely  found  in  cultivated  land, 
as  they  prefer  burrowing  in  loose,  sandy  soil,  where  their 
little  homes  are  not  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  the 
gardener's  spade.  A remarkable  tiger-beetle  is  the  gold- 
cross  of  India,  which  has  a deep  velvety  black  body,  and 
a golden  mark  on  its  wings  in  shape  like  a St.  Andrew's 
cross.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  tiger-beetle  are  black, 
green,  and  blue;  but  there  is  a little  Brazilian  member  of 
the  family  of  a glistening  metallic  crimson.  It  has  very 
long  legs,  and  prefers  climbing  among  the  foliage  to  liv- 
ing on  the  ground,  like  most  varieties  of  the  tiger-beetle. 
Its  movements  are  very  quick.  It  will  pounce  like  light- 
ning on  a lly,  which  can  rarely  escape  the  grasp  of  this 
formidable  enemy. 

A very  curious  beetle  is  the  bombardier,  a brown  crea- 
ture with  green  gloss  on  its  wings.  It  carries  a little 
l>omb-shell,  which  it  uses  as  a weapon  of  defense  when 
disturbed  by  an  enemy.  It  is  a very  sociable  little  bug, 
and  will  gather  in  a crowd  under  big  Hat  stones  in  damp 
places.  If  the  stone  is  suddenly  overturned,  the  bombar- 
diers at  once  begin  a cannonade  like  the  explosion  of  a 
grain  of  gunpowder,  and  throw  out  a puff  of  whitish  va- 
)X>r  resembling  smoke.  The  bombardiers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  and  other  warm  countries,  are  much  larger 
than  those  found  in  England,  and  the  fluid  they  eject, 
which  causes  the  tiny  explosion,  is  capable  of  making  a 
black  stain,  and  leaving  an  unpleasant  burning  sensation 
upon  the  hand  of  any  one  trying  to  capture  them. 

A large  member  of  the  beetle  family  is  found  iu  Nica- 


ragua. It  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  is 
called  the  big- bodied  elephant.  It  is  black 
in  color,  but  appears  of  a yellowish -chest- 
nut, as  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a thick, 
soft  fur,  something  like  the  down  on  a but- 
terfly's wing,  which  rubs  off  very  easily,  and 
shows  the  scaly  black  surface  beneath.  The 
big-bodied  elephant  is  armed  with  a formid- 
able black  horn,  forked  at  the  end,  which 
curves  upward  like  the  horn  of  a white  rhi- 
noceros. 

Certain  s|>ecies  of  the  elater  beetles  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  school-boy.  Elater  signifies 
striking  or  bounding.  Boys  will  know  bet- 
ter what  is  meant  by  an  elater  beetle  if  they 
are  told  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  a skip- 
jack. or  snapping-bug.  If  this  beetle  is  laid 
on  its  back,  its  legs  are  unable  to  reach  to 
either  side  and  gain  a foot-hold,  and  it  can  not 
roll  over.  It  accordingly  goes  through  a 
gymnastic  movement.  Curling  its  legs  close- 
ly to  its  body,  it  arches  itself  a little,  and  sud- 
denly springs  into  the  air,  landing  on  its  feet, 
iu  which  position  it  is  again  master  of  itself. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  elater 
beetles  is  the  cuculio,  or  fire-fly,  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  a very  common-looking  dark  brown  bee- 
tle in  the  daytime,  the  two  beads,  one  on  each 
side  of  its  head,  which  at  night  are  so  lumi- 
nous and  beautiful,  being  dull  white.  But 
wait  until  night  comes,  and  then  what  count- 
less pairs  of  tiny  yellow-green  lanterns  are 
flying  over  the  fields,  and  creeping  about 
among  the  foliage ! Boys  and  girls  in  Cuba 
make  cages  of  stout  reeds,  and  fill  them  with 
cuculios.  If  the  cage  is  hung  in  a dark  room, 
the  light  from  the  cuculios  is  strong  enough 
to  enable  one  to  read  print,  if  the  book  is 
held  near  the  cage.  There  is  also  a small 
place  underneath  the  body  from  which  this 
singular  beetle  emits  light,  but  the  effect  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  two  beads  on  the  head. 
If  the  cuculio  is  disturbed  by  being  shaken  in  its  cage,  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  light  it  throws  out  intensifies  until 
it  is  fairly  dazzling. 

These  beautiful  beetles  may  easily  be  brought  across  the 
ocean  in  their  little  cages,  and  if  guarded  from  cold  air, 
and  fed  plentifully  with  sugar-cane,  from  which  they  suck 
the  juice,  or  even  with  coarse  brown  sugar  moistened  a lit- 
tle, they  will  live  a long  time. 

These  varieties  of  beetles  mentioned  are  only  a small 
handful  among  thousands,  for  there  are  more  members  of 
this  great  family*  than  naturalists  have  y*et  been  able  to 
count.  There  are  beetles  that  fly  by*  night,  and  beetles 
that  fly  by*  day;  some  that  live  in  the  ground,  others  in 
the  water,  and  yet  others  on  trees  and  among  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  They  are  of  all  colors,  and  of  varied  appe- 
tites, some  living  solely  on  insects,  others  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  leaves  of  different  kinds. 

(Ikfrtm  In  ll«nrKu**  Yocno  Pcon.B  No.  37,  July  13. J 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSINO. 

Chapter  II. 

fTIHERE  was  war  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Champlain,  in 
X Northern  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1776.  The  British 
were  about  to  invade  the  colonies  from  Canada  by  way 
of  that  lake.  To  meet  the  danger,  the  Americans  built  a 
small  flotilla  of  gun  boats  and  gondolas  in  its  upper  wa- 
ters. The  British  constructed  a flotilla  at  its  foot.  The 
former  sailed  from  Ticouderoga,  uuder  the  command  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  to  confront  the  foe  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
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They  met  not  far  from  Plattaburg,  fought  desperately,  tain  of  the  Serapis  called  out,  “Have  you  struck  your 
but  not  decisively,  and  during  the  ensuing  dark  night  colors?”  44 1 have  not  yet  begun  to  tight,”  answered  Jones. 
Arnold  with  his  vessels  escaped  up  the  lake.  The  Brit-  The  struggle  was  fierce  for  a few  minutes  longer,  when 
ish  pursued,  and  gained  a complete  victory,  but  did  not  the  colors  of  the  Serapis  were  hauled  down.  When  the 
begin  the  invasion  until  the  next  year.  vessels  were  separated,  the  Richard  was  sinking,  and  soon 

In  May,  1777,  Captain  Conyngham  sailed  from  Dun-  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Her  people  took  refuge  ou 
kirk,  France,  in  the  brig  Surprise,  with  one  of  Franklin's  the  Serapis,  and  she  and  her  consort  were  taken  into  the 
commissions,  and  soon  returned  to  port  with  a British  Texel,  in  Holland.  When,  afterward,  Jones  heard  that 
brig  and  packet  as  prizes.  The  French  were  embarrassed,  the  King  had  knighted  the  commander  of  the  Serapis, 
They  desired  to  help  the  Americans,  but  did  not  wish  to  he  said.  “ He  deserves  it;  and  if  I fall  in  with  him  again, 
provoke  an  open  quarrel  with  the  English  juBt  then.  The  I'll  make  a lord  of  him.” 

English  Ambassador  at  Paris  protested,  and  Conyngham  The  fame  of  this  victory  soon  spread  abroad.  The  Con- 
and  his  crew  were  imprisoned.  They  were  soon  released,  gress  gave  Jones  a gold  medal.  European  monorchs  gave 
and  sailed  in  the  Revenge  for  British  waters,  where  they  him  tokens  of  high  regard.  At  a grand  court  banquet  the 
spread  havoc  among  the  English  shipping.  The  British  King  of  France  made  him  a Knight  of  the  “Military  Or- 
were  so  scared  that  they  were  at  their  wits’  end.  Insur-  der  of  Merit,"  and  decorated  him  with  its  jewel.  He  is 
ance  rose  to  twenty  per  centum;  and  so  unwilling  were  known  in  history  as  the  “Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones.” 
English  merchants  to  risk  their  goods  in  British  bottoms  Among  the  younger  naval  heroes  of  the  war  for  inde- 
tliat  at  one  time  forty  French  vessels  were  taking  in  car-  pendence,  who  afterward  became  renowned,  was  Joshua 
goes  in  the  Thames.  The  Revenge  tried  to  intercept  the  Barney.  At  the  close  of  1780,  when  he  was  less  than 
British  transports  taking  hired  German  troops  to  America,  twenty -two  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Captain,  put  in  corn- 
hut  failed.  niand  of  the  frigate  Alliance , and  conveyed  to  France 

After  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was  signed,  John  Laurens,  a sj>ecial  envoy  of  the  Congress.  On  his 
the  French  openly  assisted  the  Americans,  whose  cruisers  return  Barney  was  attacked  by  two  armed  English  ves- 
and  privateers  became  more  active  than  ever.  The  story  sels,  and  after  a severe  engagement  captured  both  of  them, 
of  their  exploits  in  detail  forms  a most  romantic  chapter  In  the  spring  of  1782,  Barney,  in  command  of  the  Hyder 
of  American  history.  AH,  a Pennsylvania  cruiser  keeping  the  Delaware  clear 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  John  Paul  Jones  first  appeared  in  of  English  marauders,  honored  the  infant  American  navy 
European  waters.  With  the  Ranger,  of  eighteen  guns,  he  by  a brilliant  exploit.  He  was  convoying  some  merchant 
went  up  the  western  coast  of  England  to  Whitehaven;  vessels,  and  while  at  anchor  near  Cape  May  was  attacked 
seized  the  fort,  spiked  the  cannons,  set  fire  to  the  shipping,  by  an  English  cruiser  with  two  companions.  He  sent 
and  departed  as  quickly  as  he  came.  Then  he  attempted  the  merchantmen  up  the  river,  and  by  an  expert  move* 
to  make  his  fathers  old  friend,  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Selkirk,  ment  got  the  Hyder  Ali  entangled  with  her  antagonist  in 
a prisoner,  but  failed.  His  men  carried  off  the  family  such  a way  that  her  great  guns  swept  the  decks  of  the  foe 
plate,  which  Jones  restored  to  Lady  Selkirk.  Sweeping  with  a destructive  raking  tire.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
around  Ireland,  he  made  several  prizes,  and  sailed  for  the  British  vessel  (which  proved  to  be  the  brig  Oeneral 
France.  This  raid  greatly  frightened  the  people  of  the  Monk)  surrendered.  She  was  badly  bruised,  and  had  lost 
English  coasts.  To  their  imagination  Jones  seemed  like  fifty  men.  This  was  “one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions 
a revived  old  Sea  King  of  the  North.  that  ever  occurred  under  the  American  flag,”  wrote  Coo- 

Jones  was  again  in  British  waters  in  September,  1779.  per,  fifty  years  afterward. 

Dr.  Franklin  and  the  French  King  had  jointly  fitted  out  The  war  for  independence  was  now  about  to  close  with 
an  expedition  to  cruise  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  triumph  for  the  Americans  and  their  cause.  The  little 
German  Ocean,  and  placed  Jones  in  command.  His  flag-  Continental  Navy  had  fully  justified  the  faith  of  the 
ship  was  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  'With  his  little  squad-  Btout-hearted  people  by  its  grand  performances.  This  lit- 
ron  he  went  far  up  the  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain ; and  tie  David  had  fought  the  Goliath  of  England  most  val- 
on  a moon-lit 
evening  had  a 
desperate  battle 
with  the  Sera- 
pis, the  larger  of 
two  armed  ves- 
sels just  started 
to  convoy  the 
English  Baltic 
fleet  across  the 
German  Oceau. 

Jones  ran  the 
Richard  along- 
side the  Serapis, 
lashed  them  to- 
gether; and  so, 
muzzle  to  muz- 
zle, they  pour- 
ed destructive 
broadsides  into 
each  other  for  an 
hour  and  a half. 

Sometimes  both 
vessels  were  on 
fire.  When  for 
a minute  the 
Richard  ceased 

firing,  the  Cap*  battle  between  the  “bon  homme  riciiaki)”  and  tue  “seratis.'-diuwh  bt  ho**eu 
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iantly  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  might  of  right  its  “ peb- 
bles from  the  brook"  had  been  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
huge  “spear”  of  the  boastful  oppressor.  Divine  help 
gave  final  victory  to  the  patriots. 

Duriug  the  war  the  Americans  had  thirty-six  public  ves- 
sels afloat,  besides  swarms  of  active  and  efficient  priva- 
teers. They  had  also  built  a large  74-gun  ship  (the  Amer- 
ica), but  before  she  was  put  to  sea  she  was  presented  to 
the  French  government.  The  veteran  Manly,  the  pioneer 
of  the  naval  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  after  a 
long  captivity,  cruised  in  the  Hague  among  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  until  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  the  fall  of  1782.  He  there  closed  the  regular 
maritime  operations  which  he  had  opened  in  1775.  The 
cruisers  were  recalled,  the  commissions  of  the  privateers 
were  revoked,  and  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  remarkable  lit- 
tle Continental  Navy  only  the  Alliance  remained  in  1783. 
Nothing  but  the  recollection  of  the  services  and  sufferings 
of  the  navy  was  left  behind.  The  Alliance  was  reluc- 
tantly sold  in  1785  to  save  the  expense  of  repairs.  The  ex- 
hausted Americans  craved  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and 
felt  no  need  of  a navy. 

[TO  BK  CONTIS  I.' ED.] 

MR.  MARTIN’S  EYE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I’VE  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing,  and  that  is,  1*11 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Martin  again.  He 
ought  to  lx?  ashamed  of  himself,  going  around  and  getting 
boys  into  scrapes,  just  because  he*s  put  together  so  miser- 
ably. Sue  says  she  believes  it's  mucilage,  and  I think 
she’s  right.  If  ho  couldn't  afford  to  get  himself  made 
like  other  people,  why  don’t  he  stay  at  home  ? His  father 
and  mother  must  havo  been  awfully  ashamed  of  him. 
Why,  lie’s  liable  to  fall  apart  at  any  time,  Mr.  Travers 
says,  ami  some  of  these  days  he’ll  have  to  be  swept  up  off 
the  floor,  and  carried  home  in  three  or  four  baskets. 

There  was  a ghost  one  time  who  used  to  go  around,  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  in  an  old  castle,  carrying  his  head 
in  his  hand,  and  stopping  in  front  of  everybody  he  met, 
but  never  saying  a worth  This  frightened  all  the  people 
dreadfully,  and  they  couldn’t  get  a servant  to  stay  in  the 
house  unless  she  had  the  policeman  to  sit  up  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  all  night.  One  day  a young  doctor  came  to  stay 
at  the  castle,  and  said  he  didn't  believe  in  ghosts,  and  thut 
nobody  ev&r  saw  a ghost,  unless  they  had  been  making 
beasts  of  themselves  with  mince-pie  and  wedding  cake. 
So  the  old  lord  of  the  castle  he  smiled  very  savage,  and 
said,  “You'll  believe  in  ghosts  before  you've  been  in  this 
castle  twenty-four  hours,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.”  Well, 
that  very  night  the  ghost  came  into  the  young  doctor's 
room,  and  woke  him  up.  The  doctor  looked  at  him,  and 
said,  “Ah,  I perceive:  painful  case  of  imputation  of  the 
neck.  Want  it  cured,  old  boy  ?”  The  ghost  nodded, 
though  how  he  could  nod  when  his  head  was  off  I don’t 
know.  Then  the  doctor  got  up  and  got  a thread  and 
needle,  and  sewed  the  ghost’s  head  on,  and  pushed  him 
gently  out  of  the  door,  and  told  him  never  to  show  him- 
self again.  Nobody  ever  saw  that  ghost  again,  for  the 
doctor  had  sewed  his  head  on  wrong  side  first,  and  he 
couldn't  walk  without  running  into  the  furniture,  and  of 
course  he  felt  too  much  ashamed  to  show  himself.  This 
dt>ctor  was  Mr.  Travers’s  own  grandfather,  and  Mr.  Travers 
knows  the  story  is  true. 

But  1 meant  to  tell  you  about  the  last  time  Mr.  Martin 
came  to  our  house.  It  was  a week  after  I bad  acal|>ed 
him ; but  I don’t  believe  he  would  ever  have  come  if  father 
hadn't  gone  to  see  him,  and  urged  him  to  overlook  the 
rudeness  of  that  unfortunate  and  thoughtless  boy.  When 
he  did  come,  he  was  us  smiling  as  anything:  and  he  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said,  “Never  miud,  Bub,  only  don't 
do  it  again.” 


By-and-by,  when  Mr.  Martin  and  Sue  and  Mr.  Travers 
were  sitting  on  the  piazza,  and  I was  playing  with  my  new 
base-ball  in  the  yard,  Mr.  Martin  called  out,  “Pitch  it  over 
here ; give  us  a catch.”  Bo  I tossed  it  over  gently,  and  he 
pitched  it  back  again,  and  said  why  didn’t  I throw  it  like 
a man,  and  not  toss  it  like  a girl.  So  I just  sent  him  a 
swift  ball — a regular  daisy-cutter.  I knew  he  couldn't 
catch  it,  but  I expected  he  would  dodge.  He  did  try  to 
dodge,  but  it  hit  him  along-side  of  one  eye.  and  knocked 
it  out.  You  may  think  I'm  exaggelying.  but  I’m  not 
I saw  that  eye  fly  up  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
then  roll  down  the  front  stops  to  the  front  walk,  where  it 
stopped,  and  winked  at  me. 

I turned,  and  ran  out  of  the  gate  and  down  the  street  as 
hard  as  ever  I could.  I made  up  my  mind  that  Mr.  Martin 
( was  spoiled  forever,  and  that  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do 
was  to  make  straight  for  the  Spanish  Main  and  be  a pirate. 
I had  often  thought  I would  be  a pirate,  but  now  there 
was  no  help  for  it:  for  a boy  that  had  knocked  out  a gen- 
tleman's eye  could  never  be  let  to  live  in  a Christian 
country.  After  a while  I stopped  to  rest,  and  then  I re- 
membered  that  I wanted  to  take  some  provisions  in  a bun- 
| die,  and  a big  knife  to  kill  wolves.  Bo  I went  back  as  soon 
j as  it  was  dark,  and  stole  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
so  I could  get  in  the  window  and  find  the  carving  knife 
and  some  cake.  I was  just  getting  in  the  window,  when 
j somebody  put  their  arms  around  me,  and  said,  “ Dear  lit- 
tle soul!  was  he  almost  frightened  to  death  ?”  It  was 
Hue,  and  I told  her  that  I was  going  to  be  a pirate  and 
I wanted  the  carving  knife  and  some  cake  and  she  mustn't 
tell  father  and  was  Mr.  Martin  dead  yet  ? Bo  she  told 
I me  that  Mr.  Martin’s  eye  wasn’t  injured  at  all.  and  that  lie 
had  put  it  in  again,  and  gone  home;  and  nobody  would 
hurt  me,  and  I needn't  be  a pirate  if  I didn't  want  to  lie. 

It’s  perfectly  dreadful  for  a man  to  be  made  like  Mr. 
Martin,  and  I'll  never  come  near  him  again.  Sue  sap 
that  he  won't  come  back  to  the  house,  and  if  he  does,  she  ll 
send  him  away  with  something — I forget  what  it  was—  in 
his  ear.  Father  hasn’t  heard  about  the  eye  yet,  but  if  he 
does  hear  about  it,  there  will  be  a dreadful  scene,  for  hr 
bought  a new  rattan  cane  yesterday.  There  might  to  be 
a law  to  punish  men  that  sell  rattan  canes  to  fathers,  un- 
less they  haven’t  any  children. 

POLLY. 

BY  FIDELIA  REES  MORTON. 

1 “ TT'S  no  use  to  tell  me  Polly  Clark’s  only  young  and 

1 flighty,  and  that  she's  got  a good  heart,  and  she’ll  be 
I all  right  when  she  gets  older,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
That's  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  I tell  you  she's  the  wicked 
est  child  I ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  if  she  were  a boy,  I'd  know 
she'd  be  hung  afore  she  died;  as  it  is,  she's  sure  to  get  her 
death  in  some  queer  way,  with  all  them  outlandish  goings 
on  of  her'n.”  Having  given  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  set- 
tled poor  Polly's  fate  to  her  own  satisfaction,  Deacon 
Jones's  wife  pnxx,eded  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  latest 
scandal  to  Bailie  Perkins,  the  village  gossip. 

Mrs.  Jones — alas  that  I am  forced  to  say  it ! — was  not  alone 
ill  her  convictions.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 

L would  have  assured  you,  with  a solemn  shake  of  the 

i head,  that  Polly  Clark  was,  without  exception,  the  “ most 
onery  youngster”  that  ever  was  born,  and  “ sech  a pity,  too. 

' that  Squire  Clark’s  only  child  should  be  sech  an  everlast- 
i in’  worrit  to  him.”  And  yet  a look  at  Polly  would  disarm 
! suspicion.  A more  gentle,  lovable-looking  girl  it  would 
l»e  difficult  to  find;  but  then  we  all  know  that  appear 
ances  are  deceitful.  At  church  on  Sunday  she  looked  so 
fair  and  innocent,  always  paying  such  good  attention  to 
| the  sermon,  and  gazing  so  earnestly  at  the  minister  with 
those  clear,  soft  brown  eyes  of  hers,  as  if  so  anxious  to  un 
derstand  every  word  he  uttered,  that  the  uninitiated  would 
be  ready  to  declare  tliat  hers  was  indeed  a heart  without 
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guile.  But  those  who  knew  her  best  were  well  aware 
that  behind  this  calm  exterior  was  a mind  in  which  the 
loveof  mischief  reified  supreme,  and  for  aught  they  knew, 
at  the  very  moment  when  she  seemed  most  impressed  by 
the  minister's  arguments,  she  had  unexpectedly  thought 
of  some  brilliant  plan  that  promised  ill  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  some  intended  victim.  Indeed,  as  poor  nervous 
little  Mrs.  Clark  said,  “No  one  ever  knows  what  Polly  is 
going  to  do  next.  I never  get  up  in  the  morning  but  I 
dread  what  may  happen  before  night.  I don’t  even  feel 
safe  about  her  after  she  goes  to  bed,  since  the  time  she  went 
into  the  woods  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  try  some  trick 
or  other  with  a dead  cat,  thinking,  silly  child,  that  in  that 
way  she  could  cure  a wart  she  liad  on  her  thumb.  But 
then,”  Mrs.  Clark  always  adds.  “ Polly  is  always  so  good- 
tempered  when  she  is  scolded  for  doing  wrong,  and  seems 
really  to  be  so  sorry  about  it,  that  I can’t  help  forgiving 
her,  and  hoping  she  will  do  better  next  time.  But  she 
don’t ; she  keeps  on  doing  the  most  dreadful  things,  and — •” 
And  here  the  poor  little  woman  generally  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  wept  bitterly  over  the  unaccountable  deprav- 
ity of  her  only  child. 

As  her  mother  said,  Polly  did  indeed  do  “dreadful 
things.”  Many  were  the  sermons  the  kind-hearted  old 
minister  had  preached,  which,  although  delivered  to  the 
congregation  at  large,  were  expressly  intended  to  move 
Polly’s  heart,  while  she  would  sit  calmly  unconscious 
through  them  all,  wondering  what  old  Aunt  Gassy  would 
say  when  she  found  her  pet  Tabby  gayly  decorated  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  paint  in  honor  of  the  glorious  Fourth ; 
or  whether  Granny  Lukens  would  enjoy  the  flavor  of 
Cayenne  pep|>er  iu  her  tea. 

All  the  old  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  stood  in  whole- 
some awe  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Jones’s  melancholy  predictions 
for  her  future  were  called  forth  by  the  remembrance  of 
how,  a week  before,  Polly  had  presented  her  with  a batch 
of  doughnuts  of  her  own  making,  which,  when  partaken 
of  by  some  friends  invited  to  tea,  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  cotton ; and  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  when 
Mrs.  Jones  attempted  to  pull  the  cotton  from  her  mouth, 
her  teeth  came  with  it,  which  unexpected  letting  of  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  so  to  speak,  was  more  than  a nine 

days’  wonder  ixi  L . It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 

that  from  that  time  forth  there  was  open  warfare  be- 
tween Mrs.  Jones  and  Polly. 

It  would  be  too  great  a task  for  me  to  tell  you  of  all  my 
heroine’s  adventures.  How,  for  instance,  she  frightened 
the  servant-girl  into  convulsions  one  night  by  suddenly 
appearing  to  her  in  a dark  hall,  after  having,  with  the  aid 
of  smne  sulphur  matches,  succeeded  in  making  her  face 
bear  a startling  resemblance  to  a grinning,  ghastly-look- 
ing skull ; and  how  she  tied  a bunch  of  fire-crackers  to  the 
tAil  of  her  father’s  best  mule,  and  set  them  off,  in  return 
for  which  doubtful  favor  that  agile  animal  bestowed  upon 
her  a kick  that  broke  two  ribs,  and  confined  her  to  her 
l>ed  for  many  weeks,  during  which  period  the  old  ladies  of 
L were  allowed  to  rest  in  peace. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  dozens  of  tricks  with  which 
Polly  busied  her  active  brain,  and  by  means  of  w'hich  she 
was  enabled  to  keep  those  around  her  in  a continual  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  unheard-of  thing  she  would  at- 
tempt next. 

But  Polly,  like  Napoleon,  was  doomed  to  meet  her 
Waterloo.  Her  last  and  most  disastrous  exploit  ended 
sadly  both  for  herself  and  others.  It  happened  in  this 
way.  Polly  went  to  the  circus.  From  that  time  forth 

her  daring  acrobatic  feats  supplied  the  gossips  of  L 

with  plenty  of  material  for  conversation.  They  would 
tell  how  Polly  broke  her  horse’s  leg  by  urging  him  to  jump 
over  a stone  wall,  and  how  she  almost  dislocated  her  col- 
lar-bone in  turning  a double  somersault  off  a hay-rick ; and 
in  fact,  they  argued,  “If  she  was  any  one  else  but  Polly 
Clark,  she’d  ‘a  been  dead  long  ago ; but  them  that's  born 


to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned,”  though  iu  what 
way  that  proverb  was  appropriate  in  Polly’s  case  they 
themselves  could  not  have  told  you. 

One  day  Polly  conceived  a brilliant  idea.  She  would 
get  up  a circus  of  her  own.  The  little  boys  of  the  town 
eagerly  agreed  to  Polly’s  plan  of  proceedings.  They  were 
to  meet  and  rehearse  in  her  father's  barn  on  Wednesday 
night,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  attending  the  Lyce- 
um meeting. 

The  appointed  hour  drew  near,  and  so  did  the  boys. 
With  Polly  at  their  head,  they  marched  in  grim  silence 
past  the  house,  and  when  they  reached  the  barn,  she  in- 
formed them  that  Bridget,  thinking  she  hod  gone  to  bed, 
was  entertaining  her  beau  in  the  front  parlor,  so  they  could 
make  all  the  noise  they  wanted  to,  without  fear  of  detection. 

After  a moment’s  search  Polly  unearthed  a couple  of  can- 
dles, which  Tommy  Briggs  lighted;  and  vrhile  he  and  Pol- 
ly adjusted  the  trapeze  he  had  constructed  in  stolen  mo- 
ments, the  other  actors  in  the  drama  rigged  up  a remark- 
ably insecure  tight-rope. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  “ Down  in  front  l”  shouted  Tom- 
my, in  an  imperative  manner,  to  the  imaginary  audience. 
“The  performance  is  a-goin’  to  begin.  First,  Mr.  Adol- 
phus Popinjay  is  goiy’  to  do  some  gymnastics  with  the 
trapeze.” 

Mr.  Adolphus  Popinjay,  otherwise  Jack  Ilybbed,  after 
many  attempts,  and  with  much  assistance,  succeeded  iu 
getting  into  the  trapeze,  wiiere  he  went  through  a number 
of  extraordinary  antics,  the  most  difficult  of  which  was 
that,  of  standing  on  one  foot,  the  other  leg  being  extended 
stiffly  behind  him,  while  with  both  hands  he  clutched 
convulsively  to  the  sides  of  the  trapeze.  Polly  felt  a keen 
sense  of  disappointment  over  Jack’s  performance.  Some- 
how or  other  it  lacked  the  ease  and  grace  that  the  man  in 
the  circus  had  exhibited.  She  was  impatient  for  her  turn 
to  come,  that  she  might  show  them  her  idea  of  ucrobatism. 
She  was  delighted  when  Tommy  announced  that  “Pau- 
line, the  great  unbeaten  tight-rope  walker,  is  now  a-goin’ 
to  come  out.” 

Polly  advanced  majestically  toward  the  tight-rope, 
which  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  a big  hook  in  the  side 
of  the  barn,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  loft,  against 
which  was  placet!  a ladder,  which  she  proceeded  to  as- 
cend. There  was  a beam  overhead,  which  Polly  was  to 
hold  on  to  in  order  to  keep  herself  from  falling,  and  as- 
sisted by  it,  she  started  out  quite  bravely ; but  she  had  tak- 
en but  four  steps  when  Tommy  shouted.  “ Hold  on  fast, 
Polly!  the  hook's  coinin’  out.”  Alas!  the  warning  came 
too  late.  Before  she  could  get  hold  of  the  beam  securely, 
the  hook  came  out,  and  with  a cry  of  terror  poor  Polly 
fell  with  a dull  thud  to  the  floor.  Her  dress  knocked 
over  the  candle  as  she  fell,  and  in  a second  the  hay  that 
was  scattered  on  the  floor  was  in  a blaze.  All  the  boys 
except  Tommy  Briggs  rushed  screaming  from  the  barn, 
but  he,  by  straining  every  muscle,  succeeded  in  dragging 
Polly  out  of  the  now  blazing  building,  and  then,  the  ne- 
cessity for  exertion  on  his  part  being  over,  lie  fell  in  a 
dead  faint  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious  girl. 

Help  soon  arrived,  and  the  doctor  being  summoned,  Pol- 
ly w'as  found  to  be  severely  injured,  while  Tommy  escaped 
with  some  slight  bums  and  an  attack  of  brain-fever.  Poor 
Polly ! for  weeks  she  suffered  the  most  intense  pain,  and 
when  at  last  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  she  rose  up  a 
sadder  and  a wiser  girl. 

Polly  is  a young  woman  now,  but  she  still  bears  the 
mark  of  her  last  frolic  in  the  shape  of  a long  scar  on  her 
cheek,  where  she  struck  on  the  rake  when  she  fell. 

Polly  has  one  peculiarity.  She  is  the  confidential 
friend  of  every  wild  tom-boy  of  a girl  in  town,  because, 
as  she  says,  she  has  such  unbounded  sympathy  with  them, 
and  also  because  she  is  so  anxious  to  keep  them  from  try- 
ing any  such  dangerous  experiments  as  the  one  to  which 
she  fell  a victim. 
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HOW  TROTTY  GOT  HIS  JUMPING  JACK. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 

SJ  ROTTY  sat  on  the  nursery  floor,  gazing  sadly  at  a 
Hi  broken  jumping-jack,  with  only  one  leg,  no  arms,  and 
not  much  of  a head  to  speak  of.  It  was  weeks  since 
Christmas,  and  all  the  toys  Santa  Claus  had  stulfed  into 
Trottys  little  striped  stocking  were  cracked  and  broken, 
and  now  this  jumping* jack,  the  last  and  dearest  of  all, 
had  gone  to  pieces  too. 

4*I  sink  it's  time  Santa  Tlaus  touted  wkn,"  re- 
sp>\  marked  Trotty  at  last. 

“Oh  no,''  said  nurse,  who  was  holding  baby  by  tSiu 
g.7  window;  “he  is  busy  now,  making  toys  to  give  the 
good  children  next  Christmas.” 

44  Where  does  he  live  ?”  asked  Trotty. 

“In  a house  set  in  u garden  of  Christ  mas  trees,"  began 
nurse;  but  just  then  somebody  called  her  from  the  room. 

44 1 b'lieve  I'll  try  and  find  dat  house,  ' thought  Master 
Four-year-old,  “and  ask  Santa  Tlaus  to  div  me  unodder 
jumping*  jack.” 

To  think,  with  Trotty,  was  to  do,  and  five  minutes  later 
he  had  on  his  beloved  new  rubber  boots,  and  was  running 
down  the  road  as  fast  ns  his  little  fat  legs  would  carry 
him,  with  a big  apple  in  his  band  to  eat  on  the  way. 

He  came  first  to  a pond  where  a duck  was  swimming 
“Quack,  quack,’'  said  the  duck;  which  meant,  "Wliat  a 
nice  red  applet  1 wish  I had  some.” 

“I  will  div  you  a bite,”  said  Trotty,  " if  you  will  show 
me  the  way  to  Santa  Tlaus's  house.’’ 

“I  don't  know  the  way,”  said  Ducky;  "but  give  me 
some, 


and  I will  take  you  to  the  cat,  aud  she  will  tell 

V^H..  I lr  ■ ^ . i.  ^ 

me  the  way  to  Santa  Tlaus's  house,  and  I'll  div  you  a bite  of  my  i ^ 

“Bow,  wow,  wow,”  said  Towser;  which  meant,  “I don't  know  the  wav  , 
but  give  me  some,  and  I will  take  you  to  the  horse,  who  can  tell  you.”  . 

So  Trotty  gave  him  a bite,  and  together  they  went  on  to  a green  field.  4*1^^ 

f ' know*,  but  give  me  a piece  of  your  up 

ai|ll  I w‘ll  hike  y.M.  i'Mh<!  Ih^v.  v.  ![■  • • 

- horse  took  him  on  bis  buck,  nud  gal* 

loped  away,  until  they  came  to  a nice  ; y/' 

^ There  was  nothing  now  left  ^ifihe^ppTc 

gm  /jmlp J ' “I  don’t  know  the  road,”  answered  the  boy;  “but  give  it  to  me.  and  1 

' ^ 'J take  you  to  the  little  old  womau  who  lives  under  the  hill,  and  she 
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So  Trotty  gave  him  the  core,  and  the  boy  took  him  to  a 
wee  bit  of  a cottage,  where  an  old  woman  was  spinning, 
and  a girl  with  yellow  hair  was  stirring  something  in  a 
pot  over  the  fire. 

“ Please,  ma’am,  will  you  show  me  the  way  to  Santa 
Tlaus’s  house  f"  asked  Trotty.  But  now  he  had  no  more 
apple  to  offer. 

“Yes,  my  little  dear,”  said  the  old  woman,  sweetly. 
“Come  in  and  rest,  and  then  I will  take  you  there.” 

But  the  moment  he  was  inside,  she  caught  hold  of  him, 
took  off  all  his  pretty  clothes,  and  dressed  him  in  old  rags, 
and  would  have  cut  off  his  curls,  but  the  yellow-haired 
girl  said  the  scissors  were  rusty,  and  she  must  wait  till 
they  were  sharpened. 

Trotty  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  thought  he  should 
never  get  home  again;  but  when  it  grew  dark  the  old 
woman  went  to  sleep  on  a bed  in  the  corner,  and  then 
the  girl  with  yellow  hair  dressed  him  in  his  own  clothes 
again,  opened  the  door,  and  let  him  run  away. 

Trotty  ran  along  in  the  dark  until  he  saw  a light,  and 
found  it  came  from  a large  house,  and  all  around  the 
house  grew’  beautiful  evergreen  trees. 

“Dis  must  be  Santa  Tlaus’s  house,”  thought  Trotty, 
“ for  there  are  the  Tismas  trees.”  So  he  trotted  up  to  the 
door,  and  knocked.  It  was  opened  by  a big  man  with 
bushy  whiskers.  • 

“Is  you  Santa  Tlaus  ?” asked  Trotty. 

“ Bless  us  !”  said  the  man.  “ And  if  I am,  what  do  you 
want  ?” 

“ I wants  a jumping-jack,”  sobbed  Trotty.  “ And  oh! 
I’a  tired,  and  I wants  my  supjier.” 

“ Bless  us  1’’  said  the  man  again.  But  he  caught  Trot- 
ty up  in  his  arms,  carried  him  in,  and  set  him  in  a high 
chair  in  front  of  a great  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

Trotty  went  to  eating  right  away,  for  he  was  very 
hungry;  but  before  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
his  head  nodded,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  fast  asleep. 

He  never  knew  how  long  he  slept; 


At  last,  with  a snap,  the  door  came  loose, 
And  Birdie  Hew  out — the  little  goose! 

He  flew  right  down  to  the  very  ground 
Where  Pussie  and  Kittie  played  around. 

And  now  there  began  a lively  race, 

Which  gained  excitcmeut  at  every  pace. 

Little  Birdie  chirped,  and  hopped  about, 

And  Pussie  followed  him  in  and  out. 

Under  the  rose-tree  aud  through  the  hedge. 
Until  they  caine  to  the  garden’s  edge; 

Aud  then  Mister  Birdie,  full  of  pride, 

Mounted  a tree  by  the  water’s  side; 

Aud  there  ho  perched,  with  a proud  delight. 
Boasting  aud  singing  with  all  his  might, 
Until,  quite  weary  and  worn,  at  last 
He  drooped  his  head,  and  soon  slept  fast. 

Then  np  jumped  Puss  from  her  hiding-place. 
And  mounted  the  tree  with  nimble  grace; 
But  so  gently  did  her  footsteps  fall, 

Not  a sound  the  sleei>er  heard  at  all. 

And  now,  alas ! Pnssie  crouches  low : 

Poor  Birdie  will  soon  bo  gone.  But  no! 

A shrill  littlo  scream  is  heard  to  rise, 

And  there  stands  Susie  with  frightened  eyes. 
Old  Pussic  scampers  with  might  and  main, 
Aud  Birdie  pops  wide  his  eyes  again. 

Now  think  of  his  horror  when  he  saw 
How  uear  he  had  been  to  Pusaie's  paw! 

I really  think  he  deserved  the  pain, 

Because  ho  had  been  so  very  vain; 

Aud  I’ll  venture  that  be  did  not  seek 
Another  frolic  within  a week. 


but  when  he  woke  up  he  was  in  his 
own  little  white  bed  at  home,  and  papa, 
mamma,  and  nurse  were  hugging  and 
kissing  him. 

But  on  the  pillow  by  his  side  lay  a 
beautiful  new  jumping- jack ; so  be 
knew  he  had  found  the  house  in  the 
garden  of  Christmas  trees,  and  so on 
good  old  Santa  Claus  himself. 


BIRDIE’S  VANITY. 

BY  C.  L. 

Pussie  and  Kittie  strolled  out  one  day 
Into  the  garden  to  walk  and  play; 

They  rolled  on  the  grass,  and  jumped  so 
high 

That  the  old  drake  “quacked”  as  ho 
passed  by. 

Said  he,  “ I wish  I could  hop  so  light,” 
Aud  on  ho  hobbled  with  all  his  might. 

Above,  little  Susie’s  Birdie  swung; 

His  cage  from  a lofty  window  bung. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  the  drake's  lament, 
His  head  on  mischief  was  quickly  bent. 

“Oho,  Mister  Drake,  you  soon  shall  see 
That  Mistress  Puss  can  not  outjump  me; 
Ami  although  my  legs  are  short  aud 
thin, 


I’ll  wager  that  in  a race  I’ll  win.” 

So  saying,  he  flapped  against  the  door 


Till  his  pretty  wings  were  getting  sore. 


•‘KITTY,  WnAT  MAKES  YOU  SO  CROSS V' 
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OUR  exchange  department  Is  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  to  our  young  correspondents. 
In  the  first  place,  if  you  desire  to  exchange  with 
other  correspondents,  always  give  your  full  ad- 
dress. If  you  live  in  a large  city,  like  Brook- 
lyn.  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  you  should  state 
your  residence,  street  and  number,  or  the  num- 
ber of  your  post-office  box,  as  otherwise  it  is  uot 
probable  that  you  will  ever  receive  an  answer 
to  your  request.  You  have  all  heard  about 
hunting  for  a needle  in  a haymow  ; and  if  you 
stop  to  think,  you  will  see  it  would  bo  just  as  j 
usehws  to  hunt  for  any  little  boy  in  New  York  _ 
city,  unless  you  knew  the  street  in  which  he 
lived;  and  the  faithful  “little  man  in  gray" 
who  hurries  from  house  to  house  with  his  load 
of  letters  certuiuly  can  not  be  expected  to  know 
the  residence  of  every  Johnny  Smith  in  the  city. 
With  many  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  the 
case  is  different.  Probably  the  postmaster  him- 
self knows  you,  and  will  give  you  your  letter, 
even  if  it  ia  not  addressed  to  your  father’s  care. 
In  future  we  trust  you  will  be  careful  always  to 
give  your  residence  or  your  father’s  address, 
otherwise,  as  Uncle  Sam’s  postman  does  not 
keep  u directory  of  every  little  boy  and  girl  in 
the  land,  many  of  you  may  wait  in  vain  for  a 
chance  to  exchange  your  pretty  pressed  flowers 
and  other  objects  of  interest. 

One  thing  more.  When  any  correspondent 
offers  exchange,  and  gives  a full  address,  as 
many  have  done,  it  would  simplify  matters  very 
much,  and  save  us  unnecessary  trouble,  if  any 
one  desirous  of  accepting  the  offer  would  write 
at  one?  to  the  given  address  instead  of  to  us. 
As  we  can  in  no  case  take  charge  of  the  trans- 
fer of  specimens,  which  must  always  he  direct- 
ly between  yourselves,  it  is  useless  for  you  to 
write  and  tell  us  you  are  willing  to  accept  the 
offer  of  exchange  mado  by  any  particular  boy 
or  girl.  Write  directly  to  them,  and  you  will 
gain  time,  and  save  yourself  unnecessary  post- 
age. 

As  our  exchange  department  is  intended  to 
develop  in  our  readers  a knowledge  of  the  flow- 
ers, trees,  butterflies,  birds’  eggs,  minerals,  and 
other  natural  products  of  different  section*  of 
their  own  country,  we  pay  no  attention  to  re- 
quests for  exchanges  of  useless  things,  which 
could  lead  at  best  to  nothing  higher  than  the 
gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity. 


The  following  communication  was  written  in 
Danish,  but  as  we  fear  that  language  is  not  un- 
derstood by  many  of  our  readers,  we  publish 
only  the  translation : 

Riutrr  Piuixiwi,  Ftum.t)UMiM. 

1 am  seven  rears  old,  amt  I lire  In  Denmark.  1 like 
the  picture*  hi  You  so  Puirix  very  much,  au<t  my 
aunt  translates  the  stories  to  me,  (or  I can  not  rejul 
English.  We  have  made  a draw 'mg  r*f  Wiggle  No. 
It,  and  mtimI  it  to  you.  t lutve  a little  white  cat,  and 
a Mg  black  dog  called  Sagax.  Just  outside  of  our 
garden  there  is  a wood  dim* on  Its  licet.  I can  stand 
cloac  by  It,  and  Jl  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  me. 

Emu.  Koch. 

We  are  very  sorry  your  Wiggles  fame  too  late 
to  be  printed  among  our  answers  to  No.  II,  for 
they  are  very  pretty. 


Uiim,  T«w«. 

I take  Torino  Psoras.,  and  I don’t  know  what  1 j 
should  do  wltliout  it.  I am  eleven  year*  old,  anil  1 
linvc  three  brothers,  all  older  than  myself.  We  have  | 
two  col  he  One  of  them  kicked  m<’  on  the  hip,  but 
did  not  hurt  me  very  much.  1 w ish  some  Rule  girl  ! 
would  send  a nice  recipe  for  making  cookies.  i 

Nm.uk  E.  O.  | 

Vowra*.  NnrTwi. 

I bnre  rend  every  number  of  Yin  no  Proraa,  trom  ! 
the  first  to  th>-  last  mie  published,  t eu)uy  rending  I 
the  letters  sent  by  the  correspondents,  and  I like  to  I 


read  all  the  recipe*  for  candy  and  cake.  Daring  va- 
cation I aai  going  to  try  them  all.  I have  a pet  ea- 
njiry-hlrd,  which  was  a birthday  gift. 

1 aui  pressing  a few  leaven  that  1 gathered  on  the 
Palisades,  and  1 am  going  to  preaa  a good  many  this 
summer.  When  they  are  ready,  1 an  all  try  to  ex- 
change with  some  little  girl.  Komi  L.  G. 

9t.  Hssars,  Ore. 

I like  Ymrwo  Pinna  better  than  any  other  paper 
I have  ever  taken. 

1 have  a pet  *coon.  a squirrel,  a canary,  a dog,  and 
two  cats.  And  I have  a large  doll.  Hire  is  throe  feet 
and  eight  inches  tall.  Her  name  is  Gervaisc.  I got 
her  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

I love  to  read  the  letters  In  the  Post-office  Box. 

I went  fishing  thin  spring  for  the  first  time,  and 
caught  six  fish.  I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  now  in 
the  summer  I am  not  going  to  school. 

Will  any  IjtUe  girl  send  me  a recipe  for  cream 
candy?  Flora  U. 

Oseuw*.  NNMMim. 

I am  a little  girl  aix  years  old,  and  I can  not  write 
very  well  yet.  I do  uot  go  to  school,  but  mamma 
trachea  mi*  at  home.  1 like  Yocmi  Paorar  ao  much ! 

I have  a little  dog  named  Snip.  | live  in  the  Houth, 
und  It  Is  pretty  warm  here  now. 

Two  mocking-birds  have  a nest  and  four  llttln 
hahy  bint*  in  a rose-bush  near  our  siutng-room  win- 
dow. 

Mum  am  and  I are  going  to  Michigan  In  a few  weeks 
to  ao«  my  grandma  and  grandpa.  My  papa  la  a 
preacher.  I have  BO  brother  or  sister. 

Bwsik  M.  McL 


t'apUln  William  Eaton,  the  subject  of  the  sketch, 
“An  American  Holdler  of  Fortune,'’  In  Yorxo  Pa**- 
ri,R  No.  M,  was  my  mother's  great-uncle  on  her  fa- 
ther's aide.  Ho  on  her  mother’s  aide  was  Colonel 
William  Knowllon.  Cora  F. 


Con  F>m*,1»*>> 

I thought  1 would  write  about  my  puts-  They  are 
two  old  cats,  three  kittens,  and  a dog.  Two  of  the 
kittms  are  gray,  the  other  one  is  Maltese.  My  dog 
meets  mu  every  night  when  I come  home  from  school, 
and  always  accompanies  me  when  t go  after  wild 
flowers.  I live  In  the  country,  and  I think  it  Is  a very 
pretty  place  to  live,  I have  no  ennary.  but  the  bird’s 
sing  very  sweetly  out-of-doom,  and  I like  that  much 
better  than  having  onu  in  a cage.  1 think  Misfits 
are  very  amusing.  I have  oo  sister,  and  only  one 
brother.  Josir  M.  J. 


Hou>»u«>r,  Fitniifttiu. 

I tried  the  recipe  for  ktaaea  sent  by  C.  R.  H.,  and 
printed  In  Yovtto  PicoraR  No.  SB,  and  the  kisses  were 
splendid.  

Ctciuim  F»hn,  Xiioii 

A pair  of  mocking-birds  are  rearing  a neat  of  young 
birds  in  oor  front  yard,  and  i would  like  to  tame  two 
of  them.  Can  you  Util  mo  bow  to  feed  them  and 
care  for  them  ? Humor  B.  P. 

Direction*  for  feeding  mocking-birds  were 
given  in  Post-office  Box  No.  13,  but  no  doubt 
some  of  our  young  correspondents  in  tbe  South 
can  give  farther  particular*  respecting  the  care 
of  young  bird*.  We  will  gladly  print  any  in- 
formation they  will  kindly  send. 

WOJHMWMi,  NiWWI  ClHUM. 

In  the  summer  we  go  to  the  sra-ahore,  about  eight 
miles  from  where  we  live  We  ride  there  in  car- 
riages, and  see  many  pretty  flowers  along  the  road. 
There  i-  a very  curious  one  among  them-  It  l*  call- 
ed Vemis'a-Bytraj*.  If  you  put  a fly  In  It,  It  will  kill  It 
and  eat  It. 

1 think  Ywwo  Psorr.K  Is  the  best  paper  I over 
read.  1 am  ten  year*  old,  aud  my  name  is 

Lurriit  Max  W. 

The  YentwVflytrap  <loes  not  cot  the  fly,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  leaf,  which  spring*  from  the 
root,  it  has  a kind  of  appendage,  armed  on  the 
edge  by  gland*  resembling  hairs,  which  contain 
a sweet  liquid  attractive  to  insect*.  No  sooner 
does  a fly  u light  upon  this  wusitive  leaf,  than, 
with  a sudden  spring,  it  closes,  and  crushes  its 


of  North  Carolina. 


Papa  and  I took  a ride  early  this  morning,  before 
six  o'clock.  We  saw  three  little  squirrels,  and  we 
passed  many  chestnut-trees  in  full  bloom  (June  **>, 
and  saw  wild  raspberry  hushes  covered  with  ripe  fruit. 

My  canaries  have  hatched,  but  one  egg  broke,  and 
one  tiny  binding  died,  but  out  of  five  eggs  I have 
three  fins  young  birds.  Their  names  are  dtnarn, 
Goldie,  and  Downy.  They  are  hopping  around  on 
the  perches  now.  The  mother  bird  behave*!  so  badly 
that  1 took  her  onl  id  tlie  cage,  and  now  the  father 
takes  rare  of  tbe  little  ones.  I#  such  an  action  com- 
mon on  the  father's  part,  **r  is  nty  Noddy  (bcsnrtal, 
dearest  little  bin]  in  the  world  7 
1 have  tried  almost  all  the  recipes  sent  to  the  cook- 


j ing  club,  aivd  I send  one  myself,  for  white  cake: 
Half  a cup  of  butter;  one  cup  of  sugar;  the  white* 
of  three  eggs;  halt  a cup  of  sweet  milk;  oo**  and  ■ 
half  cups  of  flour;  one  tca-*|»ooi)ful  erealu  of  tartar; 
half  a ten-spoonful  sndn.  Ih-at  tin*  btitter  and  sugar 
to  a errant,  and  troth  the  white*  of  the  egga  before 
stirring  in. 

I think  the  Tree  Album  Is  very  nice,  and  I would 
like  to  exchange  s|»c<  l turns  of  our  trees*  fur  some  of 
other  localities  as  soon  as  I have  enough  ready. 

At. it  a R.  ArsTiN, 

Portland,  Connecticut 

Kutotima**,  Itutns. 

I varnish  leave*  with  rosin.  I sprinkle  fine  pow- 
dered rosin  **u  tbe  Iral.  and  I lien  paw*  a hot  iron  over 
it  Thu  rosin  melts  and  spreads  over  tin:  leaf,  var- 
nishing it  beautifully.  The  method  is  both  cheap 
and  eu*«y. 

Here  Is  a recipe  for  cream  candy  for  the  cooking 
j eluh:  Three  pounds  of  sugar  ;ot*e  cep  of  rlcbcrrim. 
Stew  until  the  syrup  candle*  when  dropped  In  raid 
water.  Flavor  with  lemon,  and  pour  into  battered 
tin*,  or  puli,  as  yon  preler.  Euitn  L 

Rodetta  F.  Bartlett  and  Margery  R.  H.  send 
the  cooking  club  recipes  for  sugar-candy.  We 
acknowledge  them  with  thank*,  but  do  uot  print 
them,  aa  they  vary  only  slightly  from  recipes 
given  in  previous  numbers. 


Clirras,  Haw  You. 

Bent  is  a recipe  for  citron  cake  for  Pus*  Hu  filer* 
cooking  club:  One  tea-cup  of  *agar;  two-thirds  ot 
a tea-dip  of  butter;  two  tea-cup*  of  flour  j bolt  a 
lea-cup  of  milk  : one  tea-spoon  ful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  the  milk ; a little  essence  of  lemon.  Stir  io  hits 
of  citron  cut  thin,  and  bake  In  hearts  and  rounds. 

I linvc  taken  You  no  Piton.s  since  Christmas,  and 
I look  eagerly  for  It  every  week.  I have  two  dolla. 
Nellie  and  Pearl.  1 am  eleven  yean  old. 

Awka  W.  C. 


I have  a few  specimens  of  trees  arranged  accord- 
ing to  tbe  directions  given  in  Yotrsn  Pson.it  No.  SI. 
I would  like  to  exchange  them  with  some  littk  girl 
living  in  any  locality  except  San  Francisco. 

As  I itve  in  the  city,  1 do  not  liavo  many  opportu- 
nities to  get  specimen*,  but  w lien  I do  go  to  tbe 
country  I make  good  use  of  my  time,  and  In  suite  of 
being  very  much  » I raid  of  cows,  snake*,  and  lusards, 
I sometime*  venture  in  pretty  wiki  place*  for  good 
specimens. 

This  year  we  went  ont  to  Napa  Valley  with  a 
friend,  who  drove  us  *1)  over  the  valley.  We  aaw 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acre*  of  vineyard*,  and 
passed  lots  of  place*  where  they  were  laying  out 
more, 

I am  on  only  child,  and  I have  no  pets  now  except 
my  flowers  and  doits,  and  my  own  lovely  piano, 
lira  Bicllx  DiamtRMa, 

734  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


I would  like  to  exchange  pressed  flower*  with 
some  little  girl,  and  when  the  weed*  are  ripe  I wlU 
exchange  seeds.  1 have  some  nice  flowering  brans, 
and  different  kind*  of  iarkepnra.  1 will  exchange 
larkspur  seed  for  pink  *eoi  There  are  many  rani- 
tire  of  fernt  here. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  bow  to  varnish  leaves,  and 
also  If  there  la  any  way  to  keen  pressed  dower*  from 
fading?  Mary  Lowar, 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  County,  Illinois. 


As  a great  many  of  the  other  little  girls  write  to 
■ Our  P«u*i-ofHre  Box,  I thought  I would  write  too. 
1 Pap*  takes  Yoon  Pnru,  and  we  children  like  It 
very  much.  1 gin's*  be  <liw*  too. 

1 hare  u<>  pen*,  blit  mv  old**  abler  has  a pet  colt, 
and  It  Is  very  pretty.  lie  name  is  Lily  May.  Hhe 
feeds  ft  on  meal  and  water.  I have  three  dolla.  Two 
are  china,  and  on**  i*  a targe  wax  doll,  with  beau- 
tiful brown  hair. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  pressed  flower*  with  any 
little  girl.  Haims  M.  Brows, 

London,  Kentucky. 

Since  my  letter  whs  pubibhed  In  Yocsu  Prnru 
No.  S3,  I have  received  so  many  letter*  from  differ- 
ent Stales — several  of  them  accompanied  with  eggs 
— that  It  Is  ImtKMsihle  for  me  to  answer  them  all 
promptly.  I wish  to  tell  tin* corre»j>oiident*,  through 
the  Post-ofHce  Box,  that  I will  surely  answer  al! 
their  letter*  and  return  them  eggs,  but  they  must 
mil  In*  surprised  if  it  la  uot  immediately,  for  nearly 
all  asked  me  for  tbe  mum-  klud  of  eggs,  and  I con 
only  send  them  as  fast  a*  my  agents,  who  aro  color- 
ed children,  find  them  and  tiring  them  to  me. 

AUfiC  1.  Pains, 

logloolde  Farm,  Cherokee  County,  Georgia. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birds’  egg*  with  some 
one  In  a distant  State  or  Territory. 

Grokur  L.  I tv  hut, 

Franklin,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey. 

I am  rievnn  year*  old.  My  papa  is  a doctor,  and 
my  mamma  teaches  a Kititiefgancit  scbooL  I h*v.- 
a little  sister  we  call  Fredlc.  We  each  have  a kit- 
ten, and  I have  a earnin'. 

1 um  making  a collection  of  bugs,  butterflies, 
shells,  and  minerals,  and  1 w ould  like  to  exchange 
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with  " Wee  Tot"  B minimi,  or  any  other  little  girl. 

I have  not  u very  large  collection  yet,  hot  I am  add- 
ing to  it  last.  Jratra  Mu  Aunt, 

Charlotte,  Michigan. 

Out  L»kc  Sinnw,  t'n«, 

My  new  telescope  works  a great  deal  better  than 
my  drat  one.  We  hod  to  exclude  about  halt  *»f  the 
light  by  putting  n piece  of  pasteboard  with  a hole  in 
it  in  front  ot  the  object-glass,  which  has  a diameter 
of  two  inches,  and  a focus  of  sixty  Inches.  It  mag- 
nidcs  the  moon  about  forty  linn*,  ax  near  aa  we  can 
jthigu*  lluw  can  1 tell  exactly  how  many  times  a 
glass  magnifies  7 

How  many  of  the  other  boy*  have  tried  to  make  a 
telescope  according  to  the  direction*  given  in  Yoc.no 
Pcoru  No.  1 7 

How  can  I make  a cheap  camera  olrwcura  7 

la  it  Injurious  to  Uie  eye*  to  look  at  the  moon 
through  the  telescope  without  siuokod  glasses  7 
Otar  T. 

The  oculist  from  whom  you  obtained  your 
lenses  will  loll  you  their  magnifying  power. — 
You  do  not  need  smoked  glass  when  looking  at  j 
the  moon. — A simple  form  of  the  camera  t»b-  | 
scunt  (dark  chamber)  is  a box  furnished  with  a 
lens  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  length  I 
and  height  of  the  box.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  Im>x  from  the  lens  a mirror  is  placed  at  an  ’ 
angle  of  forty-five  degree*,  from  which  the  im- 
age received  through  the  lens  is  reflected  upon  > 
a piece  of  glass,  the  under  side  of  which  should 
be  ground,  placed  fiat  directly  above  the  inir- 
it»r.  The  image  will  of  course  lie  inverted.  It  . 
will  be  more  distinct  if  the  ground  glass  be  1 
shaded  from  tlic  light. 

Georgk  L.  R. — You  will  see  by  the  letter  of 
Alice  Paine  in  this  Post-office  Box  that  she  did 
give  her  right  address.  Why  your  letter  mis- 
carried we  can  not  explain. 

II.  Scott. — Send  your  full  address,  and  we 
will  gladly  publish  your  request  for  exchange. 

W.  Chapman,  Miry  L.  L,  and  other*. — 
Write  directly  to  the  address  given  by  those 
with  whom  you  desire  to  exchange. 

Maid  W. — Paste  your  leave*  firmly  to  the 
paper,  and  leave  them  under  heavy  pressure 
until  they  are  dry,  and  you  will  not  he  troubled 
by  their  curling  up.  When  you  take  them  from 
the  press  varnish  them,  and  they  will  give  you 
more  satisfaction. 

G.  W.  Davis. — A projectile  kaleidoscope  may 
he  of  any  convenient  size,  varying  from  six  to 
leu  inches  in  length,  fitted  with  two  lenses— one 
at  the  object  end,  to  throw  light  from  a lamp 
through  the  instrument,  and  the  other  at  the 
eye  end,  through  which  the  image  is  projected 
uti  a screen,  placed  at  the  proper  focal  distance. 
Any  ingenious  boy  can  fit  these  lenses  to  an  or- 
dinary kaleidoscope,  and  fit  it  to  u stand,  which 
may  be  placed  on  a table. 

H.  T.  W turn*. — The  correspondent  you  in-  | 
quire  about  did  not  desire  exchange,  aud  we  • 
have  no  authority  to  give  full  address.  Any  ! 
short  communication  you  may  wiab  to  make  in 
reference  to  minerals  will  be  printed  in  Our  | 
Post-office  Box. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Bertha  H.  Allen,  j 
**  Diik  Dead  ere,'’  Elsie  II.  Tutuui,  George  Emitey,  S. 
V.  W„  Lluke  AIM**  Hill,  Jessie  U.  R-,  May  Udl  aud 
laura  Mliles,  Jottu  1C 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  from  A.  H. 
Kllanl,  Warren  S.  Banks,  Frank  K.  Hayward,  Anna 
W.  Crawler,  Jennie  F.  S.,C.  B.  Howard,'!-  M.  robe*, 
Maud  Malbewson,  Eddie  b.  llequmnbourg,  H.  I>.  C.  I 

FIZZLES  FROM  YOl’NG  CONTRIBUTORS*  | 
No.  t* 

DIAMOND. 

In  Reynard.  A |>erfurmance.  A seed.  To  at- 
tempt. In  Reynard.  C.  P.  T. 

No.  l 

wmxp  Ayr  a ax. 

PI  ret,  an  animal.  Second,  a border.  Third,  a sick- 
ness. Fburtii , an  aquatic  plant  S.  H. 


No.*. 

W 1«  I O II  A. 

My  first  is  in  vain,  but  not  in  prond. 

My  second  is  In  wind,  but  not  in  cloud. 

My  third  la  In  rat.  but  not  in  dog. 

My  (mirth  is  in  timber,  but  not  in  log. 

My  fifth  is  In  foot,  but  not  in  liewd. 

My  sixth  Is  in  silver.  but  not  in  lead. 

My  seventh  1*  in  ink,  but  not  in  pen. 

My  eighth  Is  in  cave,  hot  not  in  den. 

These  hidden  letters,  set  in  place. 

Reveal  a lady  of  royal  race.  Tnxxxsa. 


No.  4. 

RASY  MKUKAIHNOn. 

Behead  an  article  of  drew,  and  leave  an  animal.  | 
Behead  a fastening,  and  leave  a light  Betiead  skill- 
ful. nu«l  leave  n mechanical  power.  Behead  t<>  dart,  ; 
and  leave  a noise.  Behead  cunning,  and  leave  u float. 
Behead  clear,  and  leave  suitable.  Behead  an  article 
of  rims*,  and  leave  a farmer’s  implement  Behead  a 
small  portion,  and  leave  a Ixiy’s  name.  Behead  an 
iuctosure  for  animals,  and  leave  ancient  Behead  u 
learned  man,  anti  leave  a period  of  time.  Behead  a , 
support,  ami  leave  a contest.  Behead  affectation, 
and  leave  an  Insect.  jwnittfX  j 

No.  IV. 

BN  ION  A. 

My  first  Is  in  slipper,  but  not  in  shoe. 

My  second  Is  in  chop,  but  not  in  hew. 

My  third  is  in  pistol,  but  not  in  guu. 

My  fourth  is  in  lion,  but  not  In  run. 

My  fifth  is  III  cap,  out  not  In  glove. 

My  sixth  is  in  hate,  but  not  in  love. 

My  seventh  is  in  turnip*,  bat  not  iu  corn. 

My  eighth  is  lit  day.  but  not  in  morn. 

My  ninth  is  iu  cape,  hut  not  in  coat. 

My  tenth  is  in  vessel.  but  not  in  boat. 

My  eleventh  la  in  tape,  but  not  in  lace. 

My  twelfth  is  iu  lip,  but  not  in  face. 

My  whole  arises,  mighty  and  grand. 

Above  the  plains  of  a sunny  land.  Minnie. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  *8* 

No.  1. 


No.  S. 


No.  a. 


No.  4. 
No.  8* 


No.fi. 


TURK 
UFO  N 
RONE 
KNEW’ 

8 

S I R 
SIOUX 
RUM 
X 

PROSPER 

LEPER 

NET 

N 

ASH 

DEEDS 

BEARING 

Pleasure. 

R omanof  K 
O vereko  U 
B oahdi  1, 

E gher  T 
R odrig  O 
T ennyao  N 
Robert  Fulton. 


ADVERT!  HE  MENTS. 
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If ARfRa's  Yocao  Prori.a  will  lie  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  hod  at  the  following  ruteo— 
payable  iu  odrarwv,  pottage  /res  ; 

Single  Conn #0  04 

One  Ncrscriftio!*,  one  year. ...  I BO 
Five  Suoscbiption*,  owe  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  lx -gin  with  any  Number. 
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PODDIE  AND  DICE  AT  THE  FREE  BATH. 

BY  t’NCLE  FRANK. 

“ 1 \ICK,  Uncle  Fritz  'll  never  come !”  exclaimed  Poddie 

1 J Mon  ell,  with  an  impatient  stamp  of  his  foot,  and 
once  more  he  peered  anxiously  through  the  bars  of  the 
{fate  at  the  South  Ferry. 

“ Hold  on ; don't  be  so  sure,  old  fellow;  there  he  comes  , 
now.”  said  Dick ; 41  look  just  beyond  the  Elevated.  Let's  , 
go  meet  him.” 

“ Keep  cool,  boys,  keep  cool ; don’t  rush ; there’s  plenty  1 
of  time,”  said  the  gentleman,  kindly,  giving  a hand  to  each ; 
and  crossing  the  street,  they  sauntered  leisurely  along  one 
of  the  broad  walks  of  the  Battery. 

“Which  of  the  free  baths  are  we  going  to.  and  what  are 
they  like  ?”  asked  Dick,  whose  mind  was  always  travelling 
ahead  of  time  in  a curious  fashion. 

“We  aw*  going  to  the  Battery  bath,  because  it  is  near- 
est. They  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  however,”  replied 
his  uncle. 

“Do  tell  us  all  about  them.”  begged  Poddie,  earnestly, 
“for  I want  to  know  if  they’re  anything  like  our  bath  at 
Central  Park — whether  they  have  hanging  rings,  a flying 
trapeze,  and  places  to  dive  off  of.” 

“Well,  no,  they  don’t  indulge  in  the  first  two  luxuries, 
hut  they  have  plenty  of  space,  ropes,  diving  places,  and  a 
fair  depth  of  water.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  much  good 
they  do. 

“There  art*  four  free  baths  stationed  on  the  East  River— 
at  One-huudred-aml  twelfth  Street,  Thirty-seventh  Street. 
Fifth  Street,  and  Gouverneur  Street;  and  three  on  the 
North  River — at  the  Battery,  Bethune  Street,  and  Fifty ‘first 
Street;  and  one  floating  around  without  any  home  at  all 
—that  is,  it  is  built,  and  the  authorities  have  not  decided 
where  to  anchor  it.” 

“Well  ?”  exclaimed  both  boys,  interestedly. 

“Now,  boys,  in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  how 
much  these  free  liaths  are  to  the  people  who  use  them,  you  ' 
must  put  yourselves  in  some  other  boys'  boots,  or  perhaps  j 
I should  say  jackets,  so  many  of  them  have  no  boots  at  all. 

44  You  and  Dick  live  in  a very  lovely  home.  Just  imag- 
ine yourselves  in  a dingy  tenement-house,  shut  up  for  the  i 
night,  with  three  or  four  other  boys,  to  sleep  i u a dark  room 
where  never  sunlight  or  breeze  enters  through  the  whole  , 
year;  the  heat  is  suffocating;  you  toss  uneasily  back  and  1 
forth,  more  than  likely  on  the  floor.  You  have  heard  . 
during  the  day  that  to-morrow  the  Gouverneur  Street  or 
some  other  bath  will  be  open.  What  do  you  do  ( 

“ Before  the  day  breaks  you  leap  from  your  bed,  waken 
your  brothers  or  comrades,  fling  on  your  jackets  and 
trousers,  rush  down  the  rickety  stairways  out  into  the 
cooler  air  of  the*  morning,  and  scud  down  to  the  docks. 

“When  you  arrive  there  you  find  already  quite  a line 
of  boys  and  men  ahead  of  you.  You  can  not  go  above 
them — the  policemen  won't  allow  it — so  you  take  your 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  line,  glad  that  it  is  no  longer. 
Poddie  is  number  fifty-one,  Dick  fifty-two.  By  twos  and 
threes  the  line  grows  to  be  three  hundred  strong.  At 
five  o’clock  the  doors  open,  the  keepers  appear,  and  one 
hundred  are  admitted.  But  here  we  are:  you  shall  begin  J 
to  judge  for  yourselves.” 

4‘ Whew !”  exclaimed  Dick,  looking  up  and  down  a! 
long  line  of  rugged,  grimy  urchins,  who  were  tip.oeing 
in  impatience  to  enter.  “How  will  all  those  fellows  get 
in  t Shall  we  have  to  foot  the  line  ?” 

“Not  while  I have  my  ‘open,  sesame,’  with  me,”  re-  j 
plied  Uncle  Fritz,  pointing  to  a small  silver  badge  on  his 
coat  lapel. 

The  keeper  just  glanced  at  it,  and  Dick  was  greatly  sur-  i 
prised  to  see  how  politely  they  were  invited  to  walk  in. 
“all  through  a bit  of  shiny  silver,”  as  he  expressed  it 
afterward. 

“What  n crowd  of  boys!”  thought  Poddie,  as  his  eye 
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roved  from  one  to  another  of  the  hundred  ducking,  div- 
ing, splashing  little  and  big  fellows,  who  were  laughing 
and  shouting  with  delight.  “ What  u jolly  time  they're 
having!”  said  lie,  turning  to  his  uncle. 

“Yes,”  said  that  gentleman.  “I  don't  believe  you 
have  more  fun  at  the  Central  Park  bath,  Poddie.” 

“Don’t  know  as  we  do.”  replied  Poddie,  dubiously. 
“But  what  does  that  mean  ?”  added  he,  startled  by  the 
brazen  clangor  of  a large  bell  that  rung  high  above  the 
noises  a warning  44  Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding.” 

“ Time’s  up!”  shouted  the  keeper,  almost  as  loud  as  his 
bell.  Silence  fell  upon  the  gleeful  throng  instantly. 
With  downcast  faces  and  slow’,  reluctant  feet  the  bathers 
commenced  to  crawl  up  the  wet  steps,  tumble  over  the 
railings,  and  trailing  little  brooks  of  water  behind  them, 
sought  the  bath-rooms,  whence  they  slowly  emerged, 
some  fairly  well  dressed,  but  the  majority  in  rags  and 
tatters. 

“ The  boys  is  putty  fair  to-day,  along  o’  you  visitors, 
sir,”  said  the  keeper;  44  but  we  mostly  has  to  hunt  'em 
out  o’  the  dark  corners— where  they  dart  to  as  soon  as  the 
bell  rings — with  this  rattan,  or  they’d  stay  in  all  the  day." 

“How  about  the  girls — do  they  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
these  free  baths  ?”  inquired  Uncle  Fritz  t 

“Yes,  sir,  they  does,  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  an*  a lively  lot  they  is.  too;  the  women  keepers 
has  their  hands  full.” 

No  sooner  had  the  first  crowd  of  boys  disappeared  than 
pell-mell  in  rushed  a tumultuous  throng,  pushing  and 
jostling  in  spite  of  the  shouting  keepers. 

Begrimed  and  perspiring,  and  panting  with  impatience 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  the  cooler  element,  it  is  the  work 
of  but  a moment  in  the  bath-rtxuns;  the  doors  fly  open, 
and  down  they  plunge  from  steps  and  railings  into  the 
cool  green  depths. 

The  water  splashes  and  dashes  and  foams,  lashed  by 
scores  of  active  hands  and  feet,  until  the  boys  are  fairly 
deafened  by  the  roar. 

“Gracious!  you’d  think  they  hadn't  seen  water  in  a 
year,  wouldn’t  you,  Dick  ?”  said  Poddie. 

“ Half  o’  them’s  repeaters,”  said  the  keeper,  overbear 
ing  the  remark. 

“Beg  pardon — did  you  call  them  repeaters?  what's 
that  ?”  inquired  Poddie,  politely. 

“Repeaters?  Why,  rej>eaters  is  boys  who  go  from 
hath  to  bath,  only  waiting  to  get  their  heads  dry;  then 
they  rubs  mud  on  their  faces  to  make  ’em  dirty,  so  we  can't 
know  'em,  consequentially  they  gets  in  half  a dozen  times 
at  different  baths.  How  are  we  to  know  them  i bless  your 
eyes !” 

“ Have  you  any  fine  swimmers  among  them  ?”  inquired 
Uncle  Fritz,  pleasantly. 

“Yes.  sir,”  replied  the  keeper,  “some  o’  these  chaps* 
are  reg’lar  fishes — nat’ral-bom  eels,  you  may  say.  Here. 
Patsy  Miller,  * Roxy,’  ‘Spider,’  come  along  and  show 
these  young  gentlemen  some  o’  your  tricks.” 

The  three  boys,  hearing  their  names  shouted  by  the 
keeper  and  their  playmates,  come  forward,  looking  sheep 
ishly  pleased  at  their  momentary  importance. 

“Go  to  the  roof  and  dive,”  commands  the  keeper. 

In  a few  seconds  they  appear  on  the  pebbled  roof  oppo- 
site,  thin-limbed,  brown,  and  lithe  as  Arabs. 

4 4 Ready — dive !” 

One  after  another  the  heads  are  bowed,  hands  are  clasp- 
ed palm  to  palm  and  pointed  forward,  and  away  they  go. 
head-first  like  frogs.  Three  splashes  mark  where  they  go 
under;  three  lines  of  bubbles  across  the  bath  tell  where 
the  glossy  heads  will  come  up. 

“ Bravo!  bravo!  well  done!”  cries  Uncle  Fritz. 

“Dive  backward,  and  swim  oar  stroke,”  directs  the 
keeper. 

Nothing  loath,  the  boys  mount  the  railings,  the  swim- 
mers making  way  for  them.  One,  two,  three.  Down  they 
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go  011  their  backs,  come  up  like  corks,  throw  their  arms 
high  in  air,  bring  them  down  full  length  behind  their 
heads,  draw  back  their  feet,  and  with  an  oar-like  sweep  of 
their  limbs  make  long  darts  through  the  water. 

“ How  splendid!"  observes  Dick,  turning  to  his  uncle. 

“Turn  somersaults,"  shouts  the  keeper. 

“Goody  gracious!  that's  what  they  do  up  at  the  Cen- 
tral," says  Dick,  laughing  heartily,  as  now  six  heels,  then 
three  heads,  alternately  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“Make  a raft,*'  orders  the  keeper.  Immediately  Patsy 
and  “Spider"  and  “Roxy"  are  on  their  backs  again; 
they  lock  arms,  paddle  with  their  feet,  and  make  quite  a 
respectable  raft  as  they  cross  the  bath. 

Suddenly  the  raft  goes  to  pieces,  the  swimmers  dive,  and 
stay  under  so  long  that  Poddie  thinks  they  are  gone  for 
good;  but  no,  they  are  up  again,  ready  for  more  fun. 

A game  of  “ leap-frog"  and  “ playing  porpoise"  are  both 
entered  into  with  tine  spirit,  for  the  boys  all  wish  to  show 
off. 

A boat-race,  in  which  a dozen  boys  either  “sculled"  or 
swam  “ oar  stroke,"  as  they  fancied,  Dick  and  Poddie  de- 
clared “quite  the  best  thing"  they  had  ever  seen  in  the 
swimming  line. 

Once  more  the  great  bell  sounded  its  notes  of  doom,  and 
the  dripping  crowd  gave  place  to  a dry  one. 

“We’re  obliged  to  do  this  in  midsummer,"  remarked 
the  keeper,  alluding  to  the  clearing-out  process,  “ to  give 
the  largest  numbers  a chance;  we  must  git  through  with 
the  boys,  for  after  six  the  men  ’ll  be  cornin’  along,  tired 
and  dusty,  from  their  work.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  free  baths,  boys?”  asked 
Uncle  Fritz,  as  they  crossed  the  Battery. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  that  poor  boys  have  as  good  a chance 
as  ice  rich  fellows,"  replied  Dick,  clinking  some  silver  in 
his  pocket,  with  the  air  of  a banker. 

“Then  it  keeps  them  from  the  sharks,”  remarked  Pod- 
die, thoughtfully. 

“And  makes  them  clean  and  healthy,  besides  giving 
them  any  amount  of  innocent  pleasure,"  added  their  uncle. 

ROSE  AND  CATERPILLAR. 

‘♦On,  caterpillar,"  said  a rose 
One  lovely  summer  day, 

u Your  couataut  eating  driven  mo  wild; 

I wish  yon’d  go  away. 

I really  can  not  see  what  use 
You  and  your  kind  can  be ; 

You  naught  but  mischief  do,  and  are 
rupleasaiit  things  to  see." 

A moment  after  that  same  rose 
.Smiled  on  a butterfly 

That  stopped  to  show  his  raiiihowed  wings 
Am  he  was  passing  by. 

Oh,  if  she  only  could  have  known — 

The  pretty,  dainty  rose— 

He  was  a caterpillar  too, 

Arrayed  iti  splendid  clothes! 


VISITING  A TEA  PLAN  TAT  ION.— PREPA  RATION 
OF  TEA. 

FROM  ADVANCE  SHEETS  OF  “TI1K  BOY  TRAVELLERS  IN  TIIK  FAR 
EAST.”  PART  SECOND.  BY  TIIOMA8  W.  KNOX. 

IJ\RANK  and  Fret!  had  long  wished  to  visit  a tea  plan- 
JL  tation,  and  while  they  were  in  Java  this  wish  was 
gratified.  The  following  extract  from  their  journal  de- 
scribes what  they  saw  and  learned  during  their  visit: 

“ The  first  thing  the  tea-planter  has  to  do  after  getting 
possession  of  his  lease  is  to  clear  the  land  and  get  ready 
for  planting.  The  outlay  for  this  is  considerable,  and  not 
much  unlike  clearing  up  a farm  in  New  England,  or  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada.  Then  the  young  plants  are 
set  out ; after  this  has  been  done,  the  ground  must  lx?  kept 


clear  of  weeds,  just  as  in  raising  corn  or  potatoes.  It 
must  be  frequently  stirred,  so  that  the  plant  can  get  as 
much  nourishment  as  possible  from  the  earth;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  planter  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
bushes  grow  with  considerable  rapidity. 

“ We  walked  through  the  fields  where  the  plants  were 
growing,  and  found  them  of  different  ages  and  sizes.  If 
we  had  not  known  where  we  were,  we  might  have  thought 
we  were  in  a field  of  English  myrtle  bushes,  as  the  tea- 
plant  is  much  like  the  myrtle  in  general  appearance.  It 
grows  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  and  has  white  blossoms 
that  resemble  small  dogroses. 

“One  of  us  asked  which  were  the  plants  that  produced 
green  tea,  and  which  the  black.  The  owner  of  the  planta- 
tion untied,  and  said  there  was  no  difference. 

“We  laughed  at  our  own  ignorance,  as  he  explained 
that  the  difference  of  the  teas  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
manipulation.  We  asked  why  it  was  that  some  districts 
in  China  produced  only  green  teas,  while  others  were  re- 
puted to  make  none  but  black;  and  lie  told  us  it  was  be- 
cause the  workmen  in  those  districts  had  been  accustomed 
to  follow  only  one  fbrin  of  manipulation. 

“It  takes  three  years  to  get  a plantation  in  condition 
to  produce  tea.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a nursery  bed, 
and  the  young  plants  are  not  ready  to  be  set  out  till  they 
are  a year  old.  They  are  then  about  nine  inches  high, 
and  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  first  crop  is  taken  when 
they  have  been  growing  two  years  in  the  field.  The 
leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  it  would  die  if  all 
of  them  were  stripped  off.  Consequently  only  a part  of 
them  are  removed  at  a picking;  and  if  a plant  is  sickly, 
it  is  not  disturbed  at  all.  The  plants  will  last  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  and  are  then  renewed ; and  on  all  the  largo 
plantations  it  is  the  custom  to  make  nursery  beds  every 
year,  so  that  there  will  l>e  a constant  succession  of  new 
plants  for  setting  out  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 

“ At  the  first  gathering  the  half-opened  buds  are  taken, 
and  from  them  the  finest  teas  are  made.  Then  they  have 
another  gathering  when  the  leaves  are  fully  opened,  and 
then  another  and  another,  till  they  have  five  or  six  gath- 
erings in  the  course  of  the  year.  Each  time  the  leaves 
are  coarser  than  those  of  the  previous  gathering,  and  con- 
sequently the  tea  is  not  of  so  fine  a quality.  A well-man- 
aged plantation  produces  all  kinds  of  tea;  and  it  was  a 
wise  requirement  of  the  Dutch  government,  when  they 
started  the  tea-culture  in  Juva,  that  the  planters  should 
produce  proportionate  quantities  of  both  black  and  green, 
and  not  less  than  four  qualities  of  each. 

“The  gathering  takes  place  only  in  clear  weather ; and 
for  the  best  teas  the  picking  is  confined  to  the  afternoon, 
when  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  have  been  warm- 
ed by  the  sun.  Only  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are  used 
in  plucking  the  leaves  from  the  bush : the  pickers  are  gen- 
erally women  and  children,  who  can  gather  on  the  aver- 
age about  forty  pounds  of  leaves  in  a day.  It  takes  near- 
ly four  pounds  of  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  dry  tea; 
and  the  usual  estimate  is  that  a plantation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  plants  can  send  ten  thousand  |>ouiids  of  tea  to 
market  in  the  course  of  a year. 

“ Different  kinds  of  tea  require  different  treatment,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  For  green  tea  the  leaves  are  roast- 
ed as  soon  as  they  have  lieen  gathered,  and  are  then  rolled 
and  dried;  but  the  leaves  intended  for  black  teas  are 
spread  on  bamboo  trays  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  placed 
on  frames  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  sun  and  air. 
They  remain  here  from  noon  till  sunset  ; .aud  if  the  wea- 
ther is  damp  they  are  further  dried  by  artificial  heat. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  placed  on  frames  over  shallow 
pans  containing  burning  charcoal,  and  are  tossed  and 
stirred  with  the  hand  until  they  emit  a certain  fragrance. 
The  heat  should  be  very  slight;  and  the  frames  are  made 
so  high  that  it  is  necessary  for  a man  to  mount  a small 
ladder  in  order  to  reach  the  trays. 
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•‘The  sense  of  smell  in  the  skillful  workers  of  tea  is 
very  acute,  and  they  can  tell,  to  ill  most  a minute,  the  ex- 
act time  when  the  drying  should  cease,  and  the  next  pro- 
cess begin.  The  Chinese  workmen  are  better  than  any 
others  for  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  on  many 
plantations  most  of  the  manipulation  is  performed  by 
Chinese,  though  their  lubor  is  more  expensive  than  that 
of  the  Malays.  Our  host  showed  us  through  his  factory, 
where  the  men  were  busy  in  the  various  processes ; and  as 
he  told  us  about  each  step  of  the  business,  he  took  us  to 
the  department  where  that  particular  work  was  going  on. 

“After  showing  the  leaves  spread  out  on  the  frames,  he 
led  the  way  to  a sort  of  stove,  where  a man  was  manipu- 
lating some  tea  in  a pan  over  a charcoal  Are. 

“ * This  is  what  we  call  roosting.’  he  said,  * and  the  great 
object  of  the  roaster  is  to  dry  the  leaves  without  burning 
them.  You  see  he  does  not  allow  them  to  be  quiet  a single 

instant,  but  tosses 
and  turns  them  in 
all  directions,  so 
that  none  may 
stick  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan, 
which  they  might 
easily  do,  owing 
to  the  moisture 
they  contain.' 

“We  watched 
the  roasting  till 
we  thought  we  un- 
derstood it  well, 
and  as  the  place 
was  hot.  we  did  not 
Cure  to  stay  there  a 
great  while.  The 
leaves  lose  their 


fragrance  when 
first  thrown  into 

theroastingpan, 

and  give  out  u 
rank  smell,  but 
they  gradually 
recover  their 
perfume,  and 
are  ready  for 
the  next  process, 
which  is  called 
rolling. 

“The  tea  from 
the  roasting  pan 
was  given  to  a 
couple  of  men. 
who  stood  in 
front  of  a table 
or  bench,  with 
bamboo  mats  be- 
fore them.  One 
had  a large  mus- 
tache, the  lar- 
gest  we  hail  ever 
.^•en  on  a Chinese  face,  and  the  other  consoled  himself  for 
tin*  absence  of  that  hairy  ornament  by  smoking  a pipe. 

■ ‘ The  roller  takes  as  much  tea  ns  he  can  cover  with  both 
his  hands,  and  places  it  on  the  mat  in  a sort  of  ball.  H** 
keeps  the  leaves  closely  together,  and  rolls  them  from  right 
to  left;  this  motion  gives  each  leaf  a twist  on  itself,  and 
rolls  it  so  firmly  that  it  retains  the  shape  when  dry.  This 
part  of  the  work  requires  peculiar  dexterity,  and  ean  only 
lie  |H>rforined  successfully  after  long  practice.  When  u 
man  l>eeoines  skillful  in  it,  he  can  roll  the  tea  with  won 
derful  rapidity;  and  when  his  work  is  done,  every  leaf 
will  be  found  separate  from  the  others,  and  twisted  an 
though  it  had  been  passed  through  a machine. 

“The  work  of  rolling  the  tea  is  very  tiresome,  and  so 
the  men  sometimes  perform  it  with  their  feet  when  they 
wish  to  give  their  hands  a rest.  We  saw  one  man  at  his 
occupation  in  this  way,  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  en- 
joy it. 

“After  they  have  been  properly'  rolled,  the  leaves  are 
spread  on  trays,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  sever 
al  hours,  and  then  they  are  once  more  roasted.  The  sec- 
ond roasting  is  milder  than  the  first,  and  is  done  over  a 
slower  fire;  and  afterward  the  leaves  are  rolled  again,  to 


make  sure  that  none  of  them  have  become  spread  out 
For  the  black  tea  the  roasting  is  done  in  a shallow  pan. 
the  same  as  the  first:  but  the  green  teas  are  put  in  a deep 
pan,  and  subjected  to  a very  high  heat. 

“While  the  green  tea  is  being  roasted  there  must  Is? 
a great  deal  of  care  on  the  part  of  everybody  concerned. 
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The  pan  is  nearly  red-hot  when  the  tea  is  put  into  it,  about 
a pound  at  a time,  and  the  operator  in  charge  keeps  it  in 
rapid  motion.  One  boy  tends  the  lire,  while  another 
stands  by  with  a fan  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  tea. 

“After  their  final  roasting  the  teas  are  put  in  a long 
basket,  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  and  having  a sieve  in 
the  centre.  This  basket  is  placed  over  a charcoal  lire  and 
submitted  to  the  heat  for  several  minutes,  when  the  tea  is 
poured  out  and  receives  another  rolling.  This  operation 
is  repeated  several  times,  till  the  tea  is  thoroughly  tired  of 
it,  and  also  thoroughly  dry.  Then  it  is  passed  through 
sieves,  to  separate  the.  different  qualities  from  each  other; 
and  finally  it  is  winnowed,  to  remove  all  the  dust  and 
dirt.  Then  it  is  ‘ fired,’  or  dried,  once  more,  to  drive 
away  the  last  particle  of  moisture ; and  in  this  condition 
it  is  ready  to  go  into  the  chests  in  which  it  is  carried  to 
the  lands  where  it  is  to  be  used.” 


[Began  In  No.  81  of  HARrcn'a  YorNo  People.  June  1.) 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  boat  was  in  a shallow  part  of  the  river,  between 
the  shore  and  a long  row  of  piles  that  marked  the 
steamboat  channel.  Harry  sounded 
with  an  oar,  and  found  that  the  water 
was  only  two  feet  deep.  *4  We'll  have 
to  get  overboard  and  drag  the  boat  over 
the  piles,” said  he,  “and  it’s  going  to  be  a 
mighty  hard  job  too.  That  swell  threw 
us  over  as  neat  as  the  bull  threw'  Joe 
over  the  fence  up  at  Lenox  last  summer.” 

“When  I got  pitched  over  that  fence 
I staid  there,”  said  Joe.  “I  didn't  try 
to  get  back  iuto  the  field  where  the  bull 
was,  and  I don't  see  what  we  want  to 
get  back  where  the  steamboats  are  for.” 

“That’s  so,”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“We're  safe  enough  here.  Let's  get 
the  water  out  of  the  boat,  and  keep  on 
this  side  of  the  piles.” 

When  the  boat  was  made  dry,  and 
the  lighted  lantern  was  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  Tom  resumed  his  place 
at  the  helm,  and  Harry  and  Joe  pre- 
pared to  take  another  nap.  “I  don't 
want  to  grumble,” said  Joe,  “but  I wish 
I didn't  have  to  lie  on  the  coffee-pot  and 
a tin  cup.  I don't  feel  comfortable  on 
that  kind  of  bed.” 

“I’ll  change  with  you  if  you  like,” 
replied  Harry.  “I’m  sleeping  on  a 
beautiful  soft  bottle  of  oil,  and  some 
sardine  boxes;  but  I don't  want  to  be 
selfish  and  keep  the  best  bed  for  myself.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,"  returned  Joe. 

“I’ll  manage  to  sleep  if  Jim  don't  step 
on  my  face.  I always  did  hate  to  have 
anybody  step  on  my  face  when  I was 
asleep.” 

“Well,  good-night,  everybody,’’  said 
Harry.  “I'm  going  straight  to  sleep. 

Tom.  be  sure  you  wake  me  up  if  a steam- 
boat tries  to  climb  over  these  piles.” 

This  time  Tom  did  not  fall  asleep  at 
the  helm,  but  the  wind  gradually  died 
away,  and  the  sail  hung  limp  and  use- 
less. Jim  got  out  the  oars  without 
stepping  on  anybody,  and  rowed  slow- 
ly on.  In  a little  while  they  came  to 


the  end  of  the  shallow  lagoon  into  which  the  swell  had 
so  unexpectedly  cast  them.  A sand-bank  stretched  from 
the  shore  to  the  line  of  piles,  and  it  was  impossible  to  go 
any  farther.  Tom  decided  to  make  the  boat  fast  to  the 
limb  of  a willow-tree  that  projected  over  the  water,  and 
to  go  ashore  and  sleep  on  the  sand.  Neither  he  nor  Jim 
thought  it  worth  while  to  wake  the  other  boys;  so  they 
gathered  up  their  blankets,  crept  quietly  out  of  the  boat, 
and  were  soon  asleep  on  the  soft,  warm  sand.  When 
Harry  and  Joe  awoke  at  daylight,  stiff  and  cramped,  they 
were  disposed  to  be  rather  indignant  at  Tom  and  Jim,  who 
were  sleeping  so  comfortably  on  the  sand;  but  Tom  soon 
convinced  them  tliat  he  had  acted  from  the  best  of  motives, 
and  they  readily  forgave  him. 

Of  course  breakfast  was  the  first  business  of  the  day,  and 
after  that  was  finished  the  boat  had  to  be  entirely  unload- 
ed before  she  could  be  lifted  over  the  piles  into  the  chan- 
nel. For  the  first  time  since  they  had  started  on  the  cruise 
the  breeze  was  ahead,  but  it  was  so  light  that  it  was  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  day 
promised  to  be  a cool  one;  so  the  boys  resolved  to  take 
to  their  oars,  and  try,  if  possible,  to  reach  Albany  before 
night.  When  the  boat  was  loaded,  Tom  and  Jim  each 
took  a long  oar,  and  Harry  took  his  usual  Beat  in  the  stem- 
sheets.  They  all  felt  fresh,  in  spite  of  their  night's  adven- 
ture, and  started  gayly  on  their  intended  long  day’s  row. 

By  this  time  they  had  found  out  that  although  round 
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tin  boxes  were  very  well  to  keep  things  dry,  they  are  by  | 
no  means  handy  to  carry  in  a boat.  Their  shape  made  it 
impossible  to  stow  them  compactly.  Joe,  who  sat  at  the 
bow,  always  had  to  pick  his  way  over  these  tin  boxes  in  ' 
going  to  or  coming  from  his  station ; and  he  was  constant- 
ly catching  his  foot  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  boxes, 
and  falling  down  on  them.  This  smashed  in  the  covers, 
and  tried  Joe’s  temjKT  sorely.  Once  he  sat  down  so  vio- 
lently on  the  box  which  held  the  sugar,  that  he  went  com- 
pletely through  the  cover,  and  was  fastened  in  the  box  as 
securely  as  a cork  in  a bottle.  He  was  only  released  aft- 
er a great  deal  of  work,  and  just  in  time  to  enable  the  boys 
to  have  sugar  in  their  coffee  at  night.  Harry  resolved 
that  ho  would  never  cruise  again  with  round  boxes,  but 
would  have  small  rubber  bags  made,  in  which  to  put  every- 
thing that  required  to  be  kept  dry. 

The  boys  tixik  turns  at  the  oars  every  hour,  and  rowed 
steadily  until  noon.  They  gave  themselves  an  hour  for  j 
lunch  and  resting,  and  then  resumed  their  work.  Late  j 
in  the  afternoon  they  came  in  sight  of  Albany,  and  went 
ashore,  so  as  to  get  their  dinner  before  reaching  the  city,  i 
After  dinner  they  again  pulled  away  at  the  oars,  and  at  [ 
alxmt  nine  o’clock  they  stopped  at  a lumber-yard  on  the 
outskirts  of  Albany,  and,  creeping  in  among  the  lumber, 
wrapped  their  blankets  around  them,  and  dropped  asleep, 
completely  worn  out,  but  proud  of  their  long  day’s  row. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Tom  was  awakened 
by  a stick  which  was  thrust  into  his  rihs.  'Without  open- 
ing his  eyes,  he  muttered,  “You  quit  that,  or  I’ll  get  up 
and  pound  you,”  and  immediately  dropped  asleep  again. 
Somebody  then  kicked  him  so  sharply  that  he  roused  him- 
self up,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  was  dazzled  by  the  gleam 
of  a bull’s-eye  lantern.  Ho  could  not  at  first  imagine 
where  he  was;  but  as  he  presently  found  that  a big  po- 
liceman had  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  calling  him  “an 
impudent  young  thief,”  he  began  to  imagine  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

“ I've  got  you  this  time,”  said  the  policeman,  “and  the  j 
whole  gang  of  you.  Where  did  you  steal  that  property 
in  your  boat  from,  you  precious  young  river  pirate  ?” 

**  W e’re  not  river  pirates,”  replied  Toni.  “ We're  Mor- 
al Pirates,  and  we  brought  those  things  in  the  boat  with  us 
from  New  York.” 

“Well,  I like  your  cheek!”  said  the  officer;  “owning 
up  that  you’re  pirates.  Now  just  you  and  your  gang  take 
everything  out  of  that  boat  and  let  me  see  wliat  you've  got. 

If  any  of  you  try  to  escape,  I’ll  put  a bullet  into  you. 
You  hear  me  ?” 

The  other  boys  had  been  awakened  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  policeman,  and  were  staring  at  him  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

“ He  thinks  we’re  river  thieves,”  said  Tom.  “ Harry, 
we’ll  have  to  show  him  what  we’ve  got  in  the  boat,  and 
then  he’ll  see  his  mistake.” 

Harry  eagerly  assured  the  policeman  that  they  had  come 
from  New  York  on  a pleasure  cruise,  and  had  nothing  in 
the  boat  except  provisions  and  stores.  “ That's  a pretty 
story,”  said  the  officer.  “You  can  tell  that  to  the  court. 
Your  boat's  full  of  junk  that  you've  stolen  from  some- 
where; and  you'd  better  hand  it  out  mighty  quick.” 

The  boys  were  thus  compelled  to  unload  their  boat,  while 
the  policeman  stood  over  them  with  his  club  in  one  hand 
and  his  lantern  in  the  other.  He  was  not  a stupid  man, 
and  he  soon  perceived  that  the  boys  had  told  him  the  truth ; 
they  were  not  the  gang  of  river  thieves  for  whom  he  liad 
mistaken  them.  He  therefore  apologized,  in  a rough  way, 
and  even  helped  the  boys  repack  the  boat. 

“What  I can't  understand,”  said  he,  “ is  why  you  boys 
come  here  and  sleep  in  a lumber-yard,  when  you  might  be 
sleeping  at  home  in  your  beds.  Now  if  you  were  thieves, 
you  couldn't  get  any  lietter  lodgings,  you  know ; but  you’re 
gentlemen’s  sons,  and  you  ought  to  know  better.  Why 
don't  you  go  down  to  the  hotel,  and  live  like  gentlemen  ? 


Where's  the  fun  in  being  arrested,  and  taking  up  my  val- 
uable time  ?” 

The  boys  assured  him  that  they  had  never  enjoyed  them- 
selves more  than  they  had  while  on  the  cruise,  and  after 
a little  more  talk  the  officer  turned  slowly  away. 

“ By-tlie-bye,”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  back 
again,  “one  of  you  told  me  you  were  pirates.  I ought  to 
take  you  in  after  all.  I believe  you’re  a lot  of  boys  that 
have  been  reading  dime  novels,  and  have  run  away  from 
home.” 

“I  didn't  say  we  were  pirates,”  replied  Tom.  “I  said 
we  were  Moral  Pirates.  That's  a very  different  thing.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Joe.  “A  Moral  Pirate  is  a sort 
of  missionary,  you  know.  I’m  afraid  you  don't  go  to  Sun- 
day-school, officer,  or  you’d  know  better.” 

The  policeman  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  wheth 
er  Joe  was  in  joke  or  in  earnest ; but  as  he  could  find  no 
real  reason  for  arresting  the  boys,  he  contented  himself 
with  telling  them  to  leave  the  lumber-yard  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rose.  “ And  you'd  better  look  out,”  he  added,  “that 
you  don’t  come  across  any  real  river  thieves.  They'll 
make  no  bones  of  seizing  your  boat,  and  knockingyou  on 
the  head  if  you  make  any  noise.”  When  he  was  fairly 
out  of  sight,  the  boys  crept  hack  to  their  shelter  among 
the  lumber,  and  coolly  went  to  sleep  again.  They  were 
so  tired  that  neither  policemen  nor  river  thieves  had  any 
terrors  for  them. 

[to  BE  CONTI  XT  ED.] 

A CONFESSION. 

BY  GBORGB  N.  LOVEJOY. 

“Do  you  love  |ne  T”  ntammereil  Bonny 
To  a bright-eyed  little  uinid; 

“ I)o  you  love  me,  love  me,  Jenny  ?— 

I'll  not  tell;  don't  lie  afraid.” 

“ Yob,  I love  you,”  answered  Jenny; 

“But  ’two*  only  yesterday 

Thnt  I said  the  sumo  thing,  Benny” 

(And  rIio  blushed),  “to  Bobbie  Gray.” 


rOOR  BEN! 

BY  SYDNEY  PAYRE. 

“ TT A.  Uncle  Dud,  I’ve  found  your  lady-love’s  curl!” 
XX  His  uncle  drew  near  Hal,  as  he  rummaged  in  an 
old  desk. 

“All,”  lie  said,  “is  that  there?  I haven’t  seen  it  for 
many  a year,  but  now  I remember  putting  it  there.” 

He  took  the  short  brown  lock  of  hair  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  with  almost  a tender  interest. 

“ He  saved  my  life  when  I was  a boy,  Hal.” 

“ Who,  uncle  ?” 

“ The  one  who  wore  this  curl.” 

“Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it;  come,  do,  Uncle  Dud;"  and 
Ilal  laid  his  hand  coaxingly  on  his  uncle’s  arm.  “Was 
he  one  of  your  playmates  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How  old  was  he  when  he  did  it  ?” 

“I  didn't  know  exactly  his  age.  Ten  or  twelve,  per- 
haps, or  thereabouts.  But  there  is  the  tea-bell.  I’ll  tell 
you  about  it  after  tea.” 

Unde  Dudley  found  his  audience  increased  by  four  or 
five  expectant  boys  and  girls,  who  gathered  around  him 
on  the  broad  piazza,  attracted  by  the  rumor  that  “one  of 
Uncle  Dud's  stories”  was  in  prospect.  Little  Elsie  crept 
into  his  lap  as  he  begun : 

“I  don’t  think  I have  ever  told  you  anything  of  my 
poor  friend  Ben,  but  he  played  a very  important  part  in 
many  of  the  pranks  and  sports  and  joys  and  sorrows  of 
my  earlier  boyhood.  I think  that,  outside  of  my  own 
family,  my  attachment  to  him  was  the  strongest  I have 
ever  formed.  People  used  to  laugh  at  us.  and  call  him 
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my  younger  brother,  we  showed  so  much  affection  for  j 
each  other/1 

“Was  he  a son  of  your  neighbor  ?”  asked  Hal. 

“No,  not  his  son,  but  his  home  was  with  our  nearest  I 
neighbor.  It  was  never  known  who  his  parents  were.  | 
He  came  to  Mr.  Washburn's  house  one  day,  nobody  knew 
where  from ; but  he  attracted  the  attention  of  all  hy  his  ! 
fine  bright,  honest  face.  I shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
his  great  earnest  brown  eyes  ; I used  to  think  they  ex- 
pressed more  in  a minute  than  some  folks  could  talk  in 
an  hour.  Then  he  had  soft  hair — this  you  see — brown, 
with  the  least  tinge  of  auburn  through  it,  and  was  most  f 
graceful  in  his  movements,  lie  would  strike  any  one  as 
a handsome  fellow.” 

“What did  he  come  for,  uncle  ? Do  you  mean  that  he  j 
was  a beggar  ( Did  he  ask  for  food  ?” 

“ He  didn't  ask  for  anything,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  what 
he  needed,  and  country  hospitality  was  not  likely  to  wait 
till  he  asked.  He  staid  about  there  a few  days,  and  made 
friends  with  every  one.  Before  long  he  seemed  to  have 
quietly  grown  to  lx*  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  I think 
they  w'ould  have  been  as  sorry  to  lose  him  as  lie  would  to 
go.  He  and  1 1 took  to*  each  other  at  once,  and  I owe  many 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  boy  life  to  his  companionship, 
for  I had  no  brother  near  my  own  age.” 

“And  did  your  parents  really  allow  you  to  make  a 
companion  of  such  a little  tramp  ?”  asked  Hal,  with  a 
slight  sniff,  and  a toss  of  the  head  which  he  conceived 
to  lx*  rather  aristocratic.  **  How  did  they  know  what 
kind  of  a fellow  he  might  have  been  f” 

“ Well,  they  never  seemed  to  fear  any  harm  coming  to 
me  through  him.  Ben  showed  a much  lx*tter  disposition 
than  I ever  did.  He  was  very  gentle  in  his  manners,  al-  i 
ways  inclined  to  yield  to  me  in  everything,  giving  me  my  1 
own  way  to  an  extent  which  unfortunately  fostered  my 
tendency  to  be  domineering  and  overbearing.  It  was  this 
trait  in  my  character  which  led  to  the  incident  I am  about 
to  tell  you  of. 

“ In  the  summer  vacations  he  and  I — ” 

“ Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Uncle  Dud ; but  how 
did  this  Ben  get  along  at  school  ?” 

“Well,  he  never  went  to  school— ” 

“Never  went  to  school  ? Why,  didn't  those  folks  he 
lived  with  give  him  any  advantages  ?*' 

“ —But  I don't  think  any  one  seemed  to  consider  him  ^ 
neglected.  He  was  naturally  very  quick  of  perception, 
and  had  a wonderful  faculty  of  gathering  information  from  , 
his  surroundings.  He  seemed  so  well  fitted  for  whatever 
duties  fell  to  him,  that  I don't  believe  any  one  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  him  to  school.” 

“ What  was  he  good  for,  anyhow  ?” 

“ He  made  himself  generally  useful  and  agreeable.  He  I 
used  to  drive  cows,  dig  in  the  garden,  etc.,  and  as  the  family  : 
grew  fond  of  him,  they  used  to  take  him  out  with  them  a i 
great  deal.” 

“ They  must  have  been  a queer  set,  though,  to  let  him  I 
grow’  to  be  a man  in  ignorance.” 

“ Ben  never  got  to  be  a man.  But  I agree  with  you,  ■ 
Hal,  that  a man  without  education,  or  a boy  either,  is  a 
poor  thing.” 

“Oh,  did  Ben  die  young?”  said  Hal,  with  a soberer 
face. 

“ Yes.  I did  take  him  to  school  with  me  once — what  a 
tricky  young  rascal  I must  have  been ! He  walked  to  the 
school-house  door  with  me,  and  I forced  him  in — much 
against  his  will  it  was,  but  I always  made  him  mind  me. 

I seated  him  in  the  master's  chair,  and  ordered  him  to  stay 
there,  while  I went  to  my  sent.  Of  course  the  boys  all 
laughed,  and  poor  Ben  trembled  and  looked  imploringly 
at  me,  but  I shook  my  fist  at  him  to  make  him  sit  still. 
Presently  the  master  came  in*  He  was  a quick  tempered 
man,  and  when  he  saw’  what  was  going  on,  how*  mad  he 
was!  He  snatched  up  a rule,  but  Ben  was  too  smart  for  ! 


him.  He  sprang  from  the  chair  and  went  out  of  the  half- 
open window  at  one  bound,  with  an  awful  crash  of  glass 
and  sash,  and  was  off  swift  as  the  wind.  Then  the  master 
tried  to  find  out  who  was  in  fault,  but  could  get  no  further 
than  the  truth  that  he  belonged  to  none  of  us.  No  one 
told  of  me,  so  I missed  the  thrashing  which  w'ould  have 
been  so  willingly  bestowed.” 

“I  think  it  was  right  mean  of  you  to  treat  Ben  so, 
uncle.” 

“ I think  so  too,  and  that  wasn’t  my  worst  treatment  of 
him,  as  you  shall  hear. 

“A  small  river  formed  the  boundary  of  one  side  of  my 
father's  farm.  On  its  Ixink,  in  one  spot  which  was  sur- 
rounded and  sheltered  by  a thick  growth  of  willows,  Ben 
and  I used  to  spend  many  an  hour.  He  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  very  fond  of  the  water.  One  morning  we 
were  having  u merry  time:  we  swam,  dived,  and  rowed  in 
the  lovely  sunshine.  At  last  I picked  up  a piece  of  wood 
and  threw  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  trying  to  hit 
a water-rat.  As  it  left  my  hand.  I saw  that  it  was  a piece  I 
had  selected  for  the  hull  of  a miniature  boat,  just  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  being  straight-grained  and  exactly  the 
right  thickness.  I told  Ben  to  go  and  get  it  for  tne,  but 
he  was  probably  tired  of  play,  for,  for  the  first  time,  he  re- 
fused to  do  my  bidding,  and  went  and  lay  down  under  a 
tree.  I was  angry,  and  ordered  him  loudly  and  roughly, 
picking  up  a stone  and  threatening  him.  He  looked  re- 
proachfully at  me.  ami  turned  and  walked  quickly  toward 
his  home. 

“ Now  throwing  stones  was  one  of  my  great  faults.  I 
can  not  tell  how  often  my  mother  had  scolded,  threatened, 
and  punished  me  for  it.  Even  at  that  moment  there  came 
vividly  before  me  the  remembrance  of  a time  when  I had 
killed  a robin,  und  brought  it  ami  showed  her  what  I had 
done — for  I must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  1 was  always 
frank  in  confessing  my  faults.  She  took  the  poor  dead 
bird  in  her  liumls,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  bilked  to  me 
in  a tone  of  deeper  anger  ami  sorrow  than  I had  ever  heard 
from  her. 

“ * They  an*  God's  little  creatures.  They  are  dumb,  ex- 
cept for  the  sweet  songs  they  bring  us.  They  are  helpless, 
except  as  their  helplessness  apiicals  to  human  beings  for 
pity  and  protection.  I believe  the  Lord's  blessing  will 
never  rest  on  those  who  are  cruel  to  things  weaker  than 
themselves/ 

“ I was  really  sorry,  and  wanted  to  tell  her  so,  but  a 
spirit  of  pride  tempted  ine  to  ‘brave  it  out, 'so  I said,  with 
a poor  attempt  at  a laugh.  ‘Oh,  I’m  sorry,  of  course,  but 
you  know  it  comes  natural  to  boys  to  throw  stones/ 

14  If  I had  been  at  all  decent  about  it,  she  would  have 
forgiven  me  at  once ; but,  ah  me ! I never  saw  her  move 
bo  quickly  as  when  she  went  out  the  back  door  and  brake 
off  a supple  green  apple  switch.  After  making  most  vig- 
orous use  of  it  she  sent  me  to  my  room,  with  the  remark, 
* It  fortunately  comes  natural  to  mothers  to  punish.' 

44 1 spent  the  rest  of  the  day  there,  and  as  I feasted  on 
bread  and  water,  and  realized  that  there  was  company  to 
tea.  and  that  my  whole  being  craved  spring  chicken,  jelly 
cake,  and  quince  preserves,  I made  up  my  mind  that  in 
future  there  would  be  one  boy  to  whom  it  would  come 
less  1 natural'  to  throw  stones. 

“All  this  passed  through  my  mind  as  I stood  with  the 
stone  in  my  hand.  But  my  tyrannical  temper  mastered 
me,  and  as  Ben  turned  and  looked  hack,  I filing  it  at  him. 
I did  not  mean  to  hit  his  head,  but  there  was  where  it 
struck,  in  the  brawn  hair  just  above  one  eye.  I saw  the 
blood  trickle  from  a cut,  as  with  a sharp  cry  of  pain  he 
ran  away  and  disappeared.  I was  shocked  at  what  I had 
done,  but  you  know  there  are  some  conditions  of  mind  in 
which  self-reproach  only  makes  anger  hotter.  I did  not 
obey  my  impulse  to  follow  the  |>oor  fellow,  but  threw  off 
my  jacket  and  plunged  into  the  stream  to  recover  the 
block  I wanted.  I suppose  I had  already  been  too  long  in 
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tlie  water,  for  when  alnnit  half  way  over  I was  seized  with 
a cramp.  In  a moment  I became  helpless,  and  screamed 
wildly  as  I felt  myself  going  down — down — down.  I arose 
to  the  surface  again  too  nearly  drowned  to  scream  any 
more,  but  with  just  sense  enough  left  to  feel  myself  seized 
by  something.  That  was  the  last  I knew. 

But  I was  afterward  told  how  my  father  and  some  of 
the  farm  hands  came  rushiug  down  just  in  time  to  see 
Ben  panting,  almost  exhausted,  as  he  drew  me  to  the 
shore.  There  was  blood  on  my  face,  which  udded  to  my 
mother’s  great  alann  when  I was  carried  to  her.  Not  my 
blood,  as  you  may  guess,  but  poor  Ben's — the  result  of  my 
cruel  blow. 

“There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  I was  in  bed  several 
days  after  it.  The  lirst  time  Ben  came  to  see  me  I put  my 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  begged  him  to  forgive  me.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“Not  a word.  He  never  was  a talker.  But  I knew 
by  his  clear,  earnest  eyes  that  he  had  never  harbored  a 
ban!  thought  of  me.  I need  not  tell  you  I treuted  him 
more  kindly  after  that.  We  continued,  if  possible,  closer 
friends  than  over,  till  I was  sent  away  to  school.” 

"And  you  say  Ben  did  not  live  to  lie  a man,  uncle?” 
said  Hal,  whose  interest  in  the  "little  tramp"  had  great- 
ly increased.  “ How  old  was  he  when  he  died  ( Tell  us 
about  it,  please.” 

“ His  death  was  a very  sad  occurrence,  taking  place 
the  same  season  I left  home.  One  night  a suspicious- 
looking  ]k*rson  came  prowling  about  Mr.  Washburn’s 
place.  Beil  was  the  first  to  hear  him— he  always  seemed 
to  have  one  cur  open  when  the  interests  of  his  friends 
were  concerned— and  ran  toward  him,  making  all  the 
noise  he  could  to  arouse  the  family.  The  brave  fellow 
seized  hold  of  the  marauder,  who  drew  a revolver,  and  beat 
him  about  the  head,  and  as  he  still  held  on.  shot  him.” 


A murmur  of  regret  and  indignation  arose  from  the 
little  audience. 

"The  man  made  off.  and  Ben  was  found  to  be  not 
dead,  but  terribly  injured : a leg  was  broken,  and  his  head 
fearfully  bruised.  All  that  kind  care  could  do  for  him 
was  done,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  an- 
other bullet — this  time  aimed  in  sorrowful  kindness — did 
its  quick  work  on  the  life  of  poor  Ben.” 

" H7m/'s  that  ?”  cried  Hal.  starting  up.  “Do  you 
mean  that  they  shot  him  ? Killed  a boy  because  he  was 
badly  hurt  ? I never  heard  of  such — •** 

" Boy  1"  said  his  uncle,  looking  at  him  in  great  sur- 
prise. Then  lie  weut  on : " When  I heard  of  it,  it  almost 
broke  my  heart;  and  the  first  time  I weut  home  after  it. 
and  no  Ben  came  bounding  to  meet  me.  wagging  his 
tail,  and  with  a face  beaming  welcome.  I felt  as  though 
I had—” 

"Hey,  uucle ! Wagging  his  tail  I TITiase  tail? 
What  are  you  talking  about  ( Haven’t  you  been  telling 
us  about  a Inty  all  this  time  ?” 

" Yes.  / was  a boy.  But  Ben  was  not.” 

“A— dog!” 

Hal  threw  himself  on  the  grass-plot  and  shouted  with 
laughter,  ull  his  sympathy  for  Ben  lost  in  his  amusement 
at  this  unexpected  disclosure. 

“Oh,  Uncle  Dud!  you’re  too  much  for  me.  ‘Never 
went  to  school,’  4 never  grew  to  lx*  a man’ — oh  no.  4 No 
talker.’  ‘didn’t  ask  for  anything’ — modest  fellow!  Oh. 
that’s  too  good !” 

Boys  and  girls  had  a hearty  laugh,  and  ran  away  to 
play  hide-and-seek  in  the  summer  twilight — all  but  little 
Elsie,  who  tenderly  stroked  the  brown  curl,  and  laid  it 
against  her  soft  cheek,  sighing,  ‘‘Poor  Ben!  poo-oar 
doggie !” 
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that  she  ran  away  in  the  darkness  to  a friendly  port  to 
save  her  life. 

These  victories  made  the  navy  very  popular.  Truxton 
was  the  hero  of  this  war  with  the  French  on  the  ocean. 
It  soon  ceased,  and  the  little  navy  found  ample  employ  - 
. ] mcnt  in  the  Mediterranean, 

ll  neanBea;  our  budding  commerce  there  is  in  danger;  In  the  year  1800  Bainbridge  was  sent,  in  command  of 

we  must  have  a navy  to  protect  it,”  wrote  a distinguished  j the  George  Washington , to  pay  tribute  to  the  Algerine 


(Befftin  In  HABrn'a  Yotrwo  Pkoflb  No.  37,  July  18.] 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOS81NG. 

Chapter  HI. 

VfORTH  AFRICAN  pirates  are  out  on  the  Mediterra- 


American  in  Europe  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  President 
Washington  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  the  spring  of  1794  he  was  authorized  to  have 
six  frigates  built,  each  carrying  not  less  thau  thirty-two 
cannon.  The  keel  of  the  Constitution  (yet  afloat)  was 
soon  laid  at  Boston,  and  so  the  creation  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  was  begun. 

To  the  heroes  of  the  Continental  Navy  the  people  looked 
for  commanders  of  the  new  frigates,  and  Barry,  Nicholson, 
Talbot,  Barney,  Dale,  and  Truxton.  all  of  whom  had  done 
gallant  service  in  the  war  for  independence,  were  chosen. 

The  building  of  the  frigates  was  unwisely  suspended  in 
the  fall  of  1795.  “ Pay  me  so  many  hundred  thousand 

dollars  every  year,  and  I will  let  your  ships  alone,”  said 
the  piratical  ruler  of  Algiers.  The  terms  were  agreed  to. 
Congress  seemed  to  think  that  now  all  danger  to  com- 
merce was  overpast,  and  a navy  would  be  an  extravagant 
toy.  But  when,  not  long  afterward,  French  cruisers  seized 
American  ships,  and  English  cruisers  claimed  the  right  (and 
exercised  it)  to  take  seamen  from  our  vessels  without  leave, 
Congress  perceived  the  folly  of  their  humiliating  action. 

War  with  France  was  threatened  in  the  spriug  of  1798. 
The  startled  Congress  ordered  the  six  frigates  to  be  finished, 
and  more  to  be  built  or  purchased.  A Navy  Department 
was  organized,  and  a Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed. 
Recruits  were  called  for.  The  navy  became  very  popu- 
lar. and  the  ships  were  soon  filled,  with  the  sons  of  the 
best  families  in  the  land  holding  the  rank  of  midshipmen. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  new  navy  tliat  went  to  sea 
was  the  Ganges,  twenty-four  guns.  Bhe  was  to  pro- 
tect the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore against  French  cruisers.  Toward  midsum- 
mer (1798),  Congress  authorized  the  seizure  of  French 
armed  vessels  found  prowling  along  our  coasts. 

For  this  purpose  Truxton,  with  the  Constellation, 
and  Decatur  the  elder,  with  the  Delaware,  immedi- 
ately went  to  sea.  Decatur  soon  returned  with 
the  French  cruiser  Le  Croyable  as  a prize.  She  was 
added  to  the  navy,  named  Retaliation,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bainbridge. 
Captain  Barry,  with  the  frigate  United  States , soon 
followed,  with  many  young  men  who  afterward  be- 
came distinguished  in  their  country's  service.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  nearly  the  whole  American 
navy  was  among  the  West  India  Islands,  engaged 
in  convoying  merchantmen  to  and  from  the  Unit- 
eel  States.  This  sudden  appearance  on  the  sea  of 
a new  naval  power  astonished  the  English  and  the 
French,  and  made  both  more  cautious. 

Early  in  1799.  Truxton.  with  the  Constellation , 
captured  the  famous  French  frigate  L' Insurgente, 
near  the  island  of  Nevis,  after  a severe  battle  for  an 
hour.  This  triumph  made  Truxton  famous.  His 
praises  were  on  every  lip.  A song  called  “Trux- 
ton's  Victory”  was  sung  everywhere  in  public  and 
private.  A year  later  his  fame  was  increased  by 
his  combat  with  another  French  frigate,  which  he 
had  searched  for  among  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Off  Guadeloupe  he  fell  in  with  a large  French 
vessel  at  twilight,  and  they  fought  des|M»rately  in  the 
darkness  that  followed.  Suddenly  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared in  the  gloom  of  night.  Some  time  after- 
ward Truxton  learned  that  the  ship  was  the  very 
one  he  was  searching  for — the  frigate  La  Veil- 
ye<inee ; that  he  had  shattered  her  terribly  ; and 


ruler.  The  Dey,  as  he  was  called,  commanded  the  Cap- 
tain to  take  an  Ambassador  to  Constantinople.  Bainbridge 
refused.  “You  pay  me  tribute,  and  are  my  slave,”  said 
the  haughty  Dey;  “you  must  do  as  I hid  you;**  and  he 
pointed  to  the  guns  of  the  castle.  The  Captain  was  com- 
pelled to  obey.  The  Bultan  received  him  kindly,  for  the 
crescent  moon  on  the  Turkish  banner,  and  the  stars  on  the 
American  flag,  seemed  to  prophesy  good-will  between  the 
two  nations.  He  gave  Bainbridge  an  order  that  made  the 
insolent  Dey  tremble.  With  it  in  his  hand,  the  CaptAin 
said  to  the  turbaned  ruler,  “ Release  every  Christian  cap- 
tive you  have,  without  ransom.”  The  astonished  and 
humbled  Dey  obeyed,  and  Bainbridge  sailed  away  with 
threescore  liberated  captives  under  the  American  flag. 

Meanwhile  the  rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli — other  North 
African  robbers— had  exacted  and  received  tribute  from 
the  United  States.  The  treatment  of  Bainbridge  made 
the  latter  resolve  to  pay  tribute  no  longer,  but  to  humble 
the  piratical  powers.  In  the  spring  of  1801  Commodore 
Dale  was  sent  with  a squadron  on  that  errand.  He  cap- 
tured a Tripolitan  pirate  ship,  and  appeared  before  Tunis, 
where  the  flag-staff  before  the  house  of  the  American  Con- 
sul had  been  cut  down.  Dale  threatened  the  ruler  with 
chastisement.  He  was  astonished  and  perplexed.  Dale 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  until  fall,  effectually  pro- 
tecting American  commerce,  for  the  half-barbarian  powers 
were  made  timid  and  cautious. 

The  following  year  a relief  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
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Mediterranean  under  Commodore  Morris.  The  Conxtel-  J 
lation  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  A flotilla  of 
Tripolitan  gun-boats  tried  to  drive  her  away,  but  failed. 
At  one  time  the  Constellation  successfully  fought  seven- 
teen of  them,  as  well  as  troops  of  cavalry  on  shore.  The 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron  cruised  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  effectually  protecting  Amer- 
ican commerce;  and  in  January,  1803,  all  the  vessels  col- 
lected at  Malta.  In  the  spring  they  appeared  off  the  ports 
of  the  Barbary  States,  as  these  African  provinces  were 
called,  and  effectually  imprisoned  their  corsairs,  or  pirate 
ships,  in  their  harbors.  In  May  the  John  Adams,  •which 
had  been  blockading  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  had  a severe 
combat  with  Tunisian  gun-boats  and  land  batteru,s,  and 
was  much  bruised.  Very  soon  Tripolitan  and  Algerine 
corsairs  appeared,  and  the  whole  American  squadron  was 
compelled  to  al  sin  don  the  blockade  of  the  African  ports, 
after  they  had  destroyed  a cruiser  from  Tripoli.  The 
squadron  left  the  coast,  the  Africans  regained  their  spirits, 
and  very  soon  American  commerce  was  again  suffering 
from  the  depredations  of  corsairs. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  annoyed  by  the 
failure  of  this  naval  campaign  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
solved to  act  with  more  vigor  in  that  direction.  A squad-  ; 
ron  of  seven  vessels  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Preble,  and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1803. 
[to  bk  continued.] 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DAISIES. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  KYTINGE. 

DAISIES,  golden  - hearted,  star-like,  smiling  daisies, 
all  over  the  fields  and  meadows,  all  along  the  high- 
ways and  bv-ways — bonny  wee  flowers  hx>king  bravely  up 
nt  the  dazzling  sun,  and  giving  with  child-like  generosity 
their  beauty  to  the  loneliest  spots  and  most  desolate  places. 
Close  up  to  a fence  that  surrounded  a garden  where 
bloomed  hundreds  of  rare  and  lovely  blossoms  they  crowd- 
ed. praising  with  sweet  artlessness  the  grace  and  fragrance 
of  their  more  precious  sisters,  and  wondering  every  morn- 
ing when  the  gardener  came  out  at  early  dawn  and  col- 
lected many  young  plants  together,  and  gathered  roses,  and 
pansies,  and  gladioles,  and  verbenas,  and  pinks,  and  other 
flowers  by  the  basketful,  to  carry  away,  where  he  took 
them  and  what  became  of  them. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  said  a tall,  graceful  white  lily  that 
grew  near  the  garden  gate,  one  day,  as  she  inclined  her 
fair  head  toward  them.  “ I have  been  where  they  are  go- 
ing— I and  the  tuberoses  over  yonder.  (We  are  growing 
in  pots  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  therefore  can  be  taken  up 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  without  harm.)  Once  I 
helped  deck  a large,  sunshiny  room — I was  a very  young 
bud  then— where  a great  many  little  children,  looking 
like  flowers  themselves  in  their  gay  dresses,  sang,  and 
played,  and  laughed,  and  danced  for  joy,  because  a baby 
friend  was  three  years  old  that  day ; and  once  I stood  at. 
the  right  hand  of  a gray-haired  minister,  in  a crowded 
church,  and  heard  him  say,  * Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.’  But,  dear,  simple,  wee 
things,  you  don’t  understand  that,  do  you  I I forgot  to 
whom  I was  talking.  They  go  to  a large  city,  where  noth- 
ing is  seen  but  brick  and  stone  buildings  and  hosts  of  peo- 
ple. and  nothing  is  heard  but  the  sound  of  voices  and  foot- 
steps, and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  tramping  of  horses, 
and  rolling  of  wagons,  and  where  there  are  no  bees,  nor 
butterflies,  nor  birds,  save  canaries  that  live  in  cages,  and 
sparrows  that  can  live  anywhere.” 

“ But  the  daisies  are  never  taken  to  the  city,”  said  the 
daisies,  after  a short  pause,  “and  they  are  flowers  as  well 
as  the  verbenas  and  pinks.” 

“ Bless  your  innocent  little  hearts!  I know  they  are,” 
said  the  lily.  1 k But  the  fact  is,  no  one  cares  to  buy  daisies. ” | 
” So  nobody  cares  for  us  in  the  big  city,”  said  the  daisies  , 


to  each  other,  “and  yet  the  butterflies  and  birds  tell  us 
we  are  very  pretty.” 

But  the  lily  was  mistakeu,  for  the  very  next  morning 
the  gardener  came  out  into  the  meadow  with  a trowel  in 
his  hand,  and  digging  up  some  of  the  largest  daisy  plants, 
replanted  them  in  a large  flower-pot. 

“ Homebody  wants  us  after  all,”  they  called  to  the  grass, 
and  the  dandelions,  and  the  other  daisies,  as  they  were  car- 
ried away,  “and  we  shall  see  the  fine  houses,  and  i>erhaps 
live  with  lilies,  roses,  and  geraniums  all  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  Good-by,  dear  friends,  good-by.” 

In  a short  time  the  daisies  found  themselves  in  a 
market-place— not  among  cabbages  and  tomatoes,  but  at 
the  end  of  a row  of  blooming  plants  from  the  garden  at 
which  they  had  so  often  peeped  through  the  fence.  But 
they  had  scarcely  had  time  to  look  about  them  when  they 
saw  a shabbily  dressed  boy  coming  slowly  toward  them— 
slowly,  poor  fellow,  because  one  of  his  feet  was  sadly  mis- 
shajien,  and  in  his  arms  he  carried  a heavy  bundle  of  news- 
pajjers.  He  looked  eagerly  at  the  gardener  as  he  came 
near. 

“ I’ve  got  your  daisies,  my  boy,”  the  man  called,  cheer- 
ily. “Here  they  are,  still  wet  with  the  dew,  as  hand- 
some daisies  as  ever  I saw.  You  must  keep  them  in  the 
shade  a day  or  two,  giving  them  a drink  now  and  then, 
and  I don’t  doubt  they’ll  do  finely.  Will  you  take  them 
now’  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  thank  you,”  said  the  boy,  his  whole  face 
lighting  up,  and  his  pale  cheeks  flushing,  “ if  you  will  let 
me  leave  my  papers  here  a few  minutes  until  I can  run 
home  with  them.  But  you’ve  brought  so  many — and 
they’re  in  a nice  pot,  too — I’m  afraid  I haven’t  money 
enough  to  pay  for  them.” 

“ Five  cents  was  the  price  agreed  on  yesterday,”  said 
the  good-natured  gardener,  “and  I always  stick  to  a bar- 
j gain.  And  if  there's  more  than  you  expected,  all  the  hot- 
ter for  you — some  of  ’em  ’ll  be  sure  to  thrive  anyhow.  As 
for  the  pot,  you’re  welcome  to  that.  A flower-pot  more 
or  less  won’t  make  me  or  break  mo.” 

The  boy  threw  down  his  bundle,  took  the  daisies  with 
another  “thank  you,”  and  hurried  away  as  fast  as  his 
poor  foot  would  let  him  to  an  old,  queer-looking  wooden 
house  near  the  market,  where,  hugging  his  treasure  close- 
ly to  his  breast,  he  mounted  the  shaky  stairs  until  he 
reached  the  garret.  Pushing  open  a door  here,  he  entered 
a neat  little  room  with  only  one  window  in  it,  but  that  a 
J dormer  facing  the  south.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  bare, 

| with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  round  rag  mats,  and 
the  walls  were  decorated  in  the  oddest  manner  with  pic- 
tures cut  from  old  papers  and  magazines,  bits  of  colored 
glass,  strips  of  glittering  tin  twisted  into  grotesque  shapes, 
and  red  and  green  motto-papers  fashioned  into  some  sem- 
blance of  flowers. 

On  a bed  near  the  window  lay  a little  pale-faced,  brown- 
haired girl,  with  wistful  gray  eyes,  and  a smile  like  sun- 
shine breaking  through  a cloud.  In  her  hands  she  held 
a pair  of  knitting-needles,  with  which  she  was  knitting 
with  marvellous  quickness  some  coarse  thread  into  wide, 
strong  lace.  Beside  the  bed  stood  a small  table,  holding 
a box  of  water-colors,  a camei’s-hair  brush  or  two,  a-lead- 
pencil,  a cup  filled  with  water,  and  a piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  a rude  attempt  at  a painting  of  a bunch  of 
daisies. 

“See  what  I’ve  brought  you,  Phemie !” cried  her  bro- 
ther, joyfully.  “To-day’s  your  birthday:  thirteen  years 
old— almost  as  old  as  I am.  Bet  you  thought  I’d  forgot- 
ten it;  but  I didn’t,  dearie;  no,  indeed.” 

“Daisies!  daisies!”  cried  the  girl,  with  a sweet  glad 
laugh,  dropping  her  work,  and  holding  out  her  pretty  slen- 
der hands.  “Oh,  brother — dear,  good,  darling  brother- 
will  they  live  and  grow?” 

“The  gardener  says  they  will,  and  he  ought  to  know,” 
answered  her  brother.  “ And  now  you  needn't  be  aching 
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your  poor  little  head  any  more  trying  to  think  exactly 
how  they  look,  for  you  can  study  them  all  day  long.  But, 
good  gracious!  I must  go  and  sell  my  papers,  or  we'll  have 
no  berries  for  dinner,  and  that  would  be  dreadful."  And  | 
giving  his  sister  a kiss,  he  hurried  away  again,  as  happy,  I j 
believe,  as  any  boy  in  that  great  city  on  that  pleasant 
summer  day. 

“ I am  so  glad,  so  very,  very  glad  that  you  have  come," 
said  Phemie  to  the  daisies  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  as  she 
set  them  on  the  table,  and  gazed  at  them  with  tears  in  her 
eves,  “and  I beg  of  you  to  live,  dear  daisies.  I am  a 
poor  weak  little  girl,  and  1 can  sit  up  but  a few  hours 
each  day.  But  a long  while  ugo  1 could  run  about  like 
other  little  girls,  and  I lived  in  the  country,  where  thou- 
sands of  daisies  grew,  and  I have  never  forgotten  them. 
Mamma  was  alive  then,  but  she’s  dead  now,  and  father 
left  us  here  u year  after  she  died,  and  we  have  never  seen 
him  since.  He  didn't  care  for  daisies  or  us.  How  good 
of  Brother  Frank  to  bring  you  to  me,  daisies!  I shall 
knit  so  much  better  and  faster,  and  earn  so  much  more 
money,  with  your  bright  faces  smiling  at  me.  And  some 
day  I shall  make  a picture  of  you— I have  been  trying  to 
paint  one  from  memory — that  shall  be  almost  as  pretty 
as  your  own  dpar  selves.”  And  she  leaned  back  against 
her  pillow,  singingsoftly  to  herself;  and  while  her  lingers 
plied  the  knitting-needles,  her  spirit,  led  by  the  spirits  of 
the  meadow  flowers,  wandered  to  green  fields,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
grew  lighter  and  happier  every  moment.  And  Frank, 
coming  in  quietly  at  noon,  saw  her  with  closed  eves  and 
clasped  hands,  and  heard  her  sav,  “ Dear  God,  a helpless 
child  thanks  Thee  for  daisies!” 

And  the  daisies  all  lived,  and  increased  in  numbers  un- 
til the  room  overflowed  with  them.  On  floor  and  shelves 
they  bloomed  in  cracked  pitchers,  broken  jars,  old  fruit 
cans,  everything  that  Frank  could  find  to  fill  with  them. 
And  Phemie  did  paint  a beautiful  picture  of  them  at  last, 
and  through  this  picture  came  much  good  fortune  to  that 
garret  home.  For  Frank,  showing  it,  in  his  brotherly 
love  and  pride,  to  a kind  gentleman  whom  he  served  with 
papers,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  worth  more  than 
his  sister  knitting  lace  for  three  long  months  could 
earn. 

And  now  to  end  the  story.  The  very  prettiest  New- 
Year's  card  that  appeared  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  1880 
was  one  on  which  the  New-Year’s  greeting  was  printed 
on  a ribbon  encircling  the  stems  of  a bunch  of  daisies. 
Those  daisies  are  Phemie's  daisies.  And  the  young  flow- 
er painter,  growing  stronger  day  by  day,  is  the  happy 
mistress  of  two  pleasant  rooms  and  a mite  of  a studio. 

OLD  HANNIBAL. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ VTO.  mother,”  said  Colonel  Dun  way  to  his  wife,  at  the 
i Y breakfast  table,  “ I shall  ride  the  black  colt  on  pa- 
rade to-day.  Hannibal  is  too  fat  and  too  old.” 

“ Too  old  ? He  and  Barry'  are  just  of  an  age.” 

“And  Barry's  only  a little  colt  yet?  Well,  you  may 
bring  him  and  Prue  out  to  the  grand  review  in  the  after- 
noon, but  I guess  I'll  ride  the  black  this  morning.  You 
can  put  Hannibal  in  the  cany-all.  Perhaps  he'd  like  to 
take  a look  again  at  a regiment  of  troops  in  line.” 

Barry  and  Prue  listened  with  all  their  ears. 

They  knew  there  was  to  be  a grand  parade  of  soldiers 
that  day,  and  they  were  prouder  than  they  knew  how  to 
tell  of  the  fact  that  their  father  was  to  wear  a uniform, 
and  ride  a horse,  and  give  orders  to  some  of  the  men. 

“ Prue.” said  Barry,  "father's  going  to  ’spect  them.” 

“ /n-speck  them,”  whispered  Pme,  correcting  him. 
“Nobody  else  knows  how.” 

That  might  be,  for  Colonel  Dunway  had  been  an  of- 
ficer of  the  regular  array,  and  he  was  now  Colonel  of  a 


1 regiment  of  militia ; but  there  was  one  thing  he  had  said 
j that  puzzled  Barry  and  Prue  dreadfully. 

“ Barry,”  said  Prue,  after  breakfast.  “ is  Nibble  old  f * 

“ Father  says  he  is.” 

“ And  ho  said  he  was  fat.” 

“Dr.  Barnes  is  old,  and  he’s  fat.” 

“ But  his  head's  bare.” 

“ Nibble  isn't  bald,  and  he  isn’t  gray  either.” 

“He's  brown.” 

Mrs.  Dumvay  had  told  the  exact  truth  about  Hannibal, 
or  Nibble,  os  the  children  called  him.  He  and  Barry 
were  just  of  an  age,  and  he  had  been  a mere  two-year-old 
colt  when  Prue  was  a baby  in  her  cradle. 

It  was  after  that  that  Colonel  Dunway  hod  taken  Han- 
nibal with  him  to  the  army,  and  brought  him  home 
again. 

He  had  been  a war-horse,  the  Colonel  said,  and  so  it 
would  not  do  to  turn  him  into  a plough-horse,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Nibble  did  not  have  enough  work 
to  do,  and  he  grew  fat  too  fast. 

Yet  he  and  Barry  were  only  nine  years  old  apiece. 
That  made  eighteen  years  between  them;  and  if  you  add- 
ed seven  years  for  Prue,  it  would  only  have  made  twenty- 
five,  and  everybody  knows  that  is  not  very  old,  if  you  had 
given  them  all  to  Hannibal. 

Barry  and  Prue  would  have  given  him  almost  anything 
they  had,  for  he  was  a great  friend  and  crony  of  theirs. 

“ Prue,”  said  Barry,  “ let’s  go  out  to  the  barn.  I’ve  got 
an  apple.” 

“ He  can  have  my  ban.” 

What  there  was  left  of  it,  that  meant,  for  Prue’s  little 
white  teeth  had  been  at  work  on  that  bun. 

Tliat  had  been  a troubled  morning  for  Hannibal.  Be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  breakfast  a party  of  men  rode  by 
the  house,  and  one  of  them  was  playing  on  a bugle.  He 
had  set  HunnilwU's  mind  at  work  upon  army  matters  and 
war;  so  when  Barry  and  Prue  came  to  see  him,  he  would 
not  even  nibble.  He  smelled  of  the  apple,  and  he  looked 
at  the  bun.  but  that  was  all. 

“ He’s  getting  old,”  said  Barry. 

“And  fat,”  added  Prue. 

“Tell  you  what,  Prue,  let’s  take  him  out  into  the  lot. 
I know  mother  \1  let  us.” 

That  was  likely,  for  Mrs.  Dunway  always  felt  safer 
about  them  if  Nibble  were  keeping  them  company. 

“ I’ll  get  on  his  back.” 

“And  I’ll  lead  him.  Wait  till  I fix  the  hajter.” 

Prue  climbed  up  on  the  side  of  the  stall  where  Nibble 
was,  and  he  stood  perfectly  still  while  she  clambered  over 
to  her  place  on  his  back. 

Barry  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  and  the  old  war-horse 
began  to  think  he  did  himself.  He  must  have  been  think- 
ing, for  he  half  closed  one  eye  as  he  was  walking  out,  and 
opened  the  other  very  wide,  with  a wonderfully  knowing 
look. 

He  was  looking  down  the  lane,  and  he  saw  that  the 
front  gate  was  open,  and  just  at  that  moment  there  came 
up  the  road,  very  faint  and  sweet,  the  music  of  the  cavalry 
bugle. 

“Nibble!  Nibble!”  exclaimed  Barry,  “where  are  you 
going  ?” 

Hannibal  did  not  answer  a word,  but  walked  on  down 
the  lane  very  fast  indeed,  and  Barry  lost  hold  of  the  halter. 

As  for  Prue,  she  was  not  scared  a particle,  for  she  had 
ridden  in  that  way  many  a time,  and  her  confidence  in  her- 
self and  old  Nibble  was  unbounded. 

“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck — get-ap.” 

“ Stop,  Prue,  stop.  He’s  going  faster.” 

“Get-ap!  Come,  Barry.  Oh,  there’s  mother  at  the 
window !” 

Mrs.  Dunway  was  not  frightened  any  more  than  Prue, 
for  she  said  to  herself,  “Too  old,  indeed!  Well,  they’re 
more  like  three  children,  when  they’re  together,  than  any- 
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Barry  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry,  but  the  soldiers  suddenly  broke  oui 
in  a grand  “ hurrah.” 

They  were  cheering  Prue  and  her  war 
horse,  and  Colonel  Dunway  himself  was 
compelled  to  let  the  “three  children’1  stay 
and  keep  the  place  Hannibal  chose  for  theui 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment. 

There  was  plenty  of  apples  for  Nibble 
that  day. 


SEA-BREEZES. 


LETTER  So.  2 FROM  HKSSIK  MAYNARD  TO 
HER  DOLL. 


Old  Orchard  Beach,  July,  18s»*. 


THE  “TI1REE  CHILDREN.  “-Dbaw.h  bi  Hull*. 

thing  else.  I’m  glad  he  is  fat.  He  won’t  go  too  fast  for 
Prue.  ” 

He  was  in  the  road  now,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  Barry  from  again  getting  hold  of  that  halter. 

“Oh  dear,”  said  Barry,  “the  parade-grounds  down 
there.” 

Hannibal  knew  that,  by  the  music,  and  he  was  almost 
trotting  now. 

In  fact,  he  was  looking  younger  and  younger,  somehow, 
every  minute,  and  Barry'  felt  more  and  more  as  if  he  ought 
to  have  hold  of  the  halter,  instead  of  merely  running  along- 
side and  shouting  to  Prue. 

The  regiment  was  drawn  up  on  the  great  bare  field  where 
the  review  was  to  be  that  afternoon,  aud  they  looked 
splendidly. 

Colonel  Dunway  was  saying  so,  as  he  sat  in  front  of 
them,  on  his  handsome  black  colt,  and  a number  of  other 
officers  who  were  riding  with  him  said  the  same,  and  so 
did  the  ladies  who  were  keeping  them  company. 

Just  then  the  bugle  sounded  again,  from  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  Prue  had  to  hold  on  hard,  for  Hannibal  sud- 
denly began  to  canter,  and  he  answered  the  music  with  a 
loud,  clear  whinny  of  delight. 

Barry  was  half  out  of  breath  with  running,  but  he  kept 
up  with  the  other  two,  and  in  a moment  more  Hannibal 
halted,  proudly  arching  his  neck,  and  treading  daintily 
upon  the  grass,  right  in  front  of  the  regiment. 

“ I declare,”  exclaimed  Colonel  Dunway,  ‘’the  old  fel- 
low has  come  to  review  the  troops.” 

“So  lias  Prue,”  said  ouc  of  the  officers. 


THE  days  must  seem  very  long  and  lone- 
ly to  you,  my  sweet  Clytemnestra,  and 
I will  send  you  another  letter,  to  “cheer 
you  up  a bit,"  as  nursie  used  to  say  when 
she  gave  me  a lump  of  sugar,  after  pulling 
my  curls  ’most  out  of  my  head,  trying  to  get 
out  the  tangles. 

How  are  you  getting  along  all  this  time  > 
and  what  do  you  find  to  amuse  yourself 
with  ? Do  you  sit  still  iu  your  own  corner 
of  the  baby-house  day  after  day,  or  doe*, 
some  kind  fairy  come  in  once  iu  a while 
and  wind  you  up,  so  that  you  can  run 
round  the  room  and  get  a little  exercise? 
We  will  have  lots  of  walks  and  talks  when 
I get  home,  my  Clytie.  I heard  mamma 
telling  Cousin  Frank  last  night  that  we 
should  proberly  go  next  month.  If  I did 
not  know  that  you  were  at  home  cxpectiug 
aud  wanting  me,  it  would  be  awfully  liard 
to  think  of  leaving  this  place ; for  life  by  the 
sad  sea  waves  is  truly  (as  I heard  a lady  say 
yesterday)  ‘ 1 fassernating  and  terancing.” 
There  are  so  many  people  here  it  seems 
like  a party  all  the  time.  There  are  not 
man}*  children,  though— at  least  not  at  our 
hotel;  only  Fanny,  Dora,  aud  me  for  girls; 
Randolph  Peyton,  Jack  Hunter,  Charley  Philli|>s,  and 
Hal  Davis  for  boys ; Snip  and  Moppet  for  dogs ; and  the 
cun  n ingest  wee  little  mite  of  a pussy  kin,  uauied  White- 
toes,  for  cats.  Not  that  cats  and  dogs  are  exactly  ch ildren, 
either,  but  they  are  just  os  good,  and  sometimes  better. 
I’m  sure  I would  rather  play  any  time  with  Snip  and 
Whitetoes  than  with  that  horrid  Randolph.  He  is  the 
very  uupolitest  boy  I ever  knew.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing lie  did  yesterday,  and  then  I guess  you  will  agree 
with  me.  We  seven  children  and  the  dogs  had  planned 
a beautiful  picnic  down  on  “ the  island,”  as  we  call  it. 

You  know  the  geography  says  (or  you  would  know  if 
you  had  ever  been  to  school,  poor  child!;  that  “an  island 
is  a portion  of  laud  entirely  surrounded  by  water.”  Well. 
, this  “portion  of  land”  runs  out  ever  so  far  into  the  sea. 
] and  has  a pretty  grove  on  it;  and  at  high  tide  the  water 
i covers  the  little  strip  of  land  where  it  really  joins  the 
beach,  so  that  for  a little  while  it  is  an  island,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  is  a peninsula.  That  is  a big  word, 
and  you  don't  know  a bit  what  it  means,  and  I can't  tell 
you  now ; you  shall  learu  about  it  when  we  begin  our  les- 
sons. 

But,  oh  dear,  I was  goiug  to  tell  you  about  the  picnic, 
and  Randolph  Peyton,  the  great  disagreeable  boy.  Some 
how  or  other,  when  I begin  to  write  to  you,  there  are  sc 
many  things  to  esspl&in  that  I never  seem  to  “come  hi 
the  point,”  as  papa  says. 

We  had  planned  to  start  at  eight  o'clock,  but  what  with 
Moppet’s  running  away,  and  Snip’s  taking  a nap  behind 
a hay -cock  down  in  the  orchard,  where  we  only  found  him 
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HOW  WE  LOOKED  JUST  BEFORE  IT  HAPPENED. 

by  accident  at  the  very  last  minute,  we  were  not  fairly  on 
our  way  till  almost  nine.  The  boys  carried  the  lunch 
baskets.  Fan  wheeled  her  baby  carriage,  with  poor  invalid 
Jane  lying  back  on  the  pillows,  looking  too  forlorn  for 
anything,  but  really  Fan  seems  to  love  her  even  more 
than  she  loved  Lucille;  and  I do  think,  considering  what 
Jane  has  been  through,  that  she  is  the  very  best  child  in 
the  world. 

Sometimes  when  I look  at  her  woe-begone  face,  and 
her  poor  little  head  without  a single  hair  on  it  (she  wears 
a lace  cap.  but  we  can  see  the  bald  right  through),  and 
remember  her  cheeks  as  they  used  to  be.  and  her  lovely 
golden  curls,  and  then  think  how  gentle  and  kind  she 
is,  never  complaining,  nor  speaking  a 
single  cross  word,  I can’t  help  saying  right 
cmt  to  her,  “You  poor  little  dear  thing, 

Solomon  was  right  when  he  said  ‘ Hand- 
some is,  that  handsome  does.'”  Well, 

Fan  wheeled  her  along,  and  1 carried  Mop- 
pet curled  up  in  my  arms  like  a white 
puff-ball,  while  Dora  ran  races  all  along 
the  beach  with  Snip. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  Randolph  had 
been  behaving  badly  all  the  way,  teasing 
us  girls,  pinching  the  dogs,  and  making  fun 
of  Jane;  but  the  terrible  thing  of  all  did 
not  happen  till  we  were  crossing  over  to 
the  island.  We  always  lay  a board  across 
from  a rock  on  the  beach  side  to  a rock  on 
the  island  side,  and  over  that  we  girls  walk, 
though  the  boys  generally  wade  right 
through  the  water. 

Fan  and  Jane  went  first  on  the  board, 
then  Dora  and  Snip,  and  last  Moppet  and 
me. 

Now  listen,  my  Clytie,  though,  without 
having  seen  it,  you  never  can  quite  know 
how  perfectly  terrible  it  was.  Just  as 
Dora  and  Snip  were  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  l>oard,  and  all  of  us  were  on  it, 

Randolph,  who  was  standing  in  the  water, 
gave  a most  unearthly  screech,  and  at  that 
very  minute — But.  mercy  me!  there’s 
the  tea-liell.  and  you  must  excuse  me,  my 
lamb,  for  leaving  you  right  here,  for  how 
can  I help  it  when  I smell  miffles  1 — waf- 
fles, and  muffins  too,  I think. 

In  greatest  haste* 

Your  own  mamma,  Bessie. 


T11E  PITIFUL  HARE. 

FROM  THE  JAPANESE,  BY  W.  E.  GRIFFIS. 

HARES  are  always  treated  kindly  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  people,  who  make  household  pets  of  them. 
The  Chinese  believe  that  the  hare  lives  to  lx*  a thousand 
years  old,  and  that  at  the  end  of  five  centuries  its  hair  be- 
comes white.  Instead  of  seeing  a man  in  the  moon,  they 
imagine  they  Bee  a hare  standing  on  its  hind-legs,  and 
pounding  drugs  in  a mortar.  There  are  great  creatures 
like  gigantic  men,  called  genii,  who  live  in  the  moon,  and 
make  “ the  elixir  of  life,”  a draught  of  which  confers  very 
long  life.  The  hare  is  their  steward,  and  spends  his  time 
in  pounding  the  precious  roots  and  bark  of  the  “tree  of 
the  king  of  drugs,”  from  which  the  elixir  is  made.  In 
the  Japanese  fairy  tales,  whoever  smells,  touches,  or  tastes 
of  this  tree  is  immediately  healed  of  all  disease. 

The  country  folks  in  Japan  believe  a great  deal  more  in 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  crops,  and  good  luck,  and 
the  weather,  than  our  farmers  do,  and  some  of  the  Jap- 
anese almanacs  are  very  funny  to  read.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  people  do  not  injure  the  hare,  for  fear  of 
hindering  the  good  influence  of  the  moon. 

The  hare  is  considered  above  all  others  the  faithful  ani- 
mal. and  in  the  story  which  the  picture  tells  he  is  com- 
forting his  master. 

It  would  seem  very  queer  to  you,  my  readers,  to  sec 
tame  hares  running  about  the  house  instead  of  your  pet 
dogs  and  cats  l But  this  is  what  the  little  Japanese  set?. 


P.S. — It  teas  waffles  I smelled,  and  I 
thought  of  you,  dear  Clytie,  as  I ate  them. 
Now  I shall  have  to  leave  mv  story  of  Ran- 
dolph at  its  very  smilax  (or  climax,  which 
is  it  ?),  and  finish  it  in  my  next  letter,  for 
I have  written  so  much  my  fingers  are  all 
cramped  up;  so  good  night. 
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Mmumi,  St*  Hixr*inii*. 

1 thought  tome  of  the  reader*  of  Y<u;no  Peort.it 
would  like  lo  hear  about  a young  robin  my  |«pa 
found  tinder  a cherry-tree  near  the  bouse.  no 
thought  1 could  raise  him,  and  lake  him  l«ck  to  New 
York  for  a put.  Dot  after  I had  kepi  him  iwo  day* 
in  my  mom,  he  would  chirp  ho  mournfully  when  he 
heard  Ihv  other  birds  singing  merrily  onteldc  that  il 
made  me  feel  ao  sorry.  I took  him  and  pul  him  on  a 
branch  of  the  true.  Oh,  I wloli  you  could  have  aeou 
hltu  flap  hi*  wing*  with  delight.  Then  tho  old  bird* 
mine,  so  glad  to  greet  him.  And  how  glad  I was 
then  that  I bad  given  him  hi*  freedom  J 

AlhKkto  A.  Dai.  M. 


M(>i>nui,  hmnruu. 

I am  a Buhwtibn  to  Torso  Paopta,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  la  the  only  pet  1 have. 

I Jin-  near  the  Alleghany  College,  ami  I like  to  see 
the  student*  drilling.  On  Cmiimmmnent  afternoon 
they  bad  a regular  aluim  battle.  The  military  ie 
coniunmii  of  four  companies,  all  under  the  command 

of  Major  H . The  Major  ordered  out  two  com* 

(Nude*  for  the  sham  luiltle.  One  company  he  sent 
uround  the  lunu*  of  a hill,  and  up  through  a ravine. 
The  other  company  turned  the  aaunon  round,  and 
made  the  attacking'  party  surrender  ua  they  came  out 
In  eight.  n iluk  V. 

Hr.  Lon*  Cocrrr,  Uimuimu. 

I caught  some  turtles,  which  I keep  in  a tub,  I 
feed  tliein  on  meat,  bread,  and  carroi*.  Last  summer 
I batched  out  two  land  turtle*.  Now  I have  fifteen 
turtle*’  egg*,  and  I ihlok  they  will  hatch.  We  found 
aland  turtle  that  had  July 3, 17*0,  curved  on  it*  back. 
I hope  “ Tho  Moral  Pirates”  will  catch  some  tunica. 
1 am  nine  year*  old.  C.  Q.  K. 

WcLuai'M,  Win  Viaoixu. 

1 vu  up  In  the  wood*  a few  day*  ago,  and  1 saw  a 
wonddiuck  go  In  a hole.  Having  heard  that  they 
had  a great  deal  of  curiosity,  1 hid.  behind  a heap  of 
dirt  real  close  to  the  Imle,  mid  in  a minute  out  the 
woodchuck  runic  to  gel  a better  look  at  rat  Just 
then  Dick,  a little  dog,  came  scampering  up,  ran  by 
the  liole,  turned  round,  and  crept  softly  back  and 
stopped,  watching,  with  eve*  and  eat*  on  the  alert. 
But  1 made  a noise,  ho  the  woodchuck  did  not  come 
out  again. 

Once  Dick  was  watching  on  tho  lop  of  a steep 
bank,  and  a groat  big  woodchuck  stuck  Its  head  out 
of  a liolo.  Dick  grabbed  It,  and  together  they  rolled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  where,  >1  somebody  had 
not  killed  tho  woodchuck,  Dick  would  have  had  the 
wont  of  the  fight,  as  he  was  tho  smallest 

Are  ground-squirrels,  chipmunks,  and  gopher*  tbe 
name  kind  of  animal*  7 

I have  a barrel  sunk  In  the  ground,  with  cold  water 
running  In  and  out,  and  about  two  hundred  minnows 
In  it  Please  tell  me  something  good  to  feed  them 
on.  Samuju.  J. 

The  groand.sqOirrel  and  chipmunk  arc  the 
» a me  animal,  but  the  gopher,  or  Canada  pouch- 
ed rat,  belongs  to  a different  family. — Feed 
your  minnows  by  throwing  bread  crumbs,  and 
flics,  nud  other  small  insects  ou  tbe  surface  of 
the  water. 


CmimacVU  Yjit.ll*,  WaMWUTO*  Ttaaitnm*. 

I live  on  a farm.  I take  YoPSO  Pkopi-ic,  and  1 
think  it  1*  a very  nice  little  paper. 

I have  had  the  rheumatism  since  Christmas  so  bad 
that  1 could  not  w*1k  nor  turn  myself  In  bud.  l»o 
you  know  what  w-UI  gel  me  well?  I aiu  thirteen 
years  old. 

A lady  gave  me  eight  ducks'  eggs.  I sot  them  un- 
der a lieu,  and  now  I have  five  little  ducks.  Tho 
old  lien  took*  m>  frightened  when  her  little  ones  go 
-•miniating  lu  a pnu  of  water  1 I suppose  she  think* 
they  are  strange  chickens.  1 have  a dog  named 
Priiice,  He  knows  so  much  he  cmnw  very  near 
talking.  Whenever  I go  away  and  come  back,  lie 
will  pick  up  a slick  in  his  month  and  run  toward 
me.  I have  a hen  with  nine  little  chicks.  When- 
ever they  get  hungry,  the  mamma  hen  will  come  to 
the  door  of  the  house  and  cluck.  My  lather  milk* 
twenty-eight  cows.  They  give  a bucket  of  milk 
apiece.  Abtuca  8.  It. 

TirtMtn  VlUR.rd  linKU, 

I live  in  Philadelphia,  hut  it  is  so  hot  there  In  the 
summer  that  we  decided  to  spend  a few  weeks  In 
Ud*  beautiful  Californian  valley,  camping  oiil 

We  travelled  from  Merced  to  this  place  In  oar  own 
wagons,  pitching  our  tents  every  night.  I like  ramp 
life  very  much,  sleeping  In  lent*  und  eating  in  the 
open  air.  Sometimes  we  build  a camp  file  In  the 
evening,  and  all  *lt  n round  II,  telling  stones  and  sing- 
ing. It  is  very  warm  In  the  daytime  hare,  and  cold 
at  nicht ; and  there  ts  such  a mixing  w ind  almost  nil 
the  time  tliAt  if  you  go  too  near  the  water-falls  the 


• snniy  Is  blown  over  you  like  rain.  We  make  excur- 
sion* every  dav  to  mountain*  ami  water-falls  near  by. 

On  the  way  lien;  we  saw  u tree  so  large  that  It  took 
fourteen  of  ns  to  gi't  our  anna  round  it. 

If  any  of  the  mulct*  n|  Yorau  People  ever  get  a 
chance  to  go  camping,  I advise  them  to  do  It,  for  1 
think  it  1§  a great  deal  of  fun. 

I like  to  read  Yopwq  Pwwu  very  much,  and  I am 
so  glad  I take  11  I am  twelve  years  old. 

Alice  W.  R. 


CUMSi,  MlUlkUI'FI. 

| My  grandma  gives  Yot'xo  Pnon.a  to  my  brother 
and  myself,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  I have  no 
pels  to  write  almut,  for  my  little  pet  doer,  named 
Nettle, died-  We  live  lu  the  country,  on  the  banks 
of  a beautiful  lake,  and  have  a nice  time  Uniting  and 
taking  skill  ride*.  I wish  too  conld  see  the  lovely 
magnulia-iree*  In  my  grandma's  yard ; and  she  has 
so  many  pretty  roses  too.  Lotrtaa  I). 

HaMMiiru**,  CViiKtcnt-i-T, 

My  jMipa  i»  In  Europe  this  summer,  and  he  writes 
tin-  very  funny  letters.  Ills  Iasi  one  was  from  Paris. 

; and  he  told  iue  what  people  did  when  they  wanted 
i to  take  a hath  In  their  room  at  the  hotel.  You  touch 
■ un  electric  bell,  and  the  man  in  the  office  telegraph* 
i to  a stnUon,  and  a cart  carrying  a round  boiler  with 
| hot  and  cold  water,  and  drawn  by  a horse,  cotnm 
: dashing  up  to  the  hotel  junt  like  a fin;  engine ; a man 
rushes  up  to  your  room  with  a tub  and  towels,  and 
lief  ore  you  know  II  yon  are  taking  a nice  warm  Iiaih. 
Papa  said  one  day,  just  for  fun,  he  rang  for  two  baths 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  very  comical  to  we  the 
two  French  men  fight  to  six*  which  hath  should  he 
used  Unit.  Pupa  makes  little  sketches  all  through 
his  letters,  so  I know  just  how  thing*  look.  I guess 
w e shall  all  go  to  Europe  another  year,  and  then  I 
wilt  write  you  a letter  from  London  or  Paris. 

P apl  8. 


f)*»4vit.i.s,  N*»  Y«a*. 

I am  four  and  a half  years  old,  and  I can  not  read 
or  write,  but  momma  is  writing  this  for  me.  Papa 
ha*  taken  ll*Brsa>  Weekly  since  18*56,  and  hind*  it 
himself,  nud  now  he  takes  Yocno  Paori.a  for  me, 
and  is  going  to  hind  that  too.  I love  to  look  at  the 
. picture*  and  bear  mamma  read  the  etorice  in  my 
paper  im  suon  a*  it  is  sewed  and  cut. 

1 hsu;  many  nice  toy*  ami  playthings,  and  two  pet 
I kittens  ; their  name*  are  Dick  and  bpot. 

I Pa]ia  plays  on  the  violin,  and  mamma  plats  the 
organ,  and  I play  on  my  triangle  with  them,  1 have 
a little  violin,  too,  that  grandpa  gave  me,  hut  1 don’t 
| play  on  It  much  when  papa  and  mamma  play.  lean 
King  a great  many  pieces.  I like  music. 

We  live  In  a pleasant  farm-house  south  of  Dans- 
vllle.  I do  lots  of  chorus  lor  papa  and  mamma,  and 
J ride  our  horse  to  water  nearly  every  day.  We  have 
plenty  of  nice  fnilt  and  flower*. 

I think  the  Post-office  Box  is  nice.  Ci.vna  H. 

IIiitum,  Mtmnca<>T*. 

I take  Yotrwo  People,  and  I like  it  so  much.  I *1- 
way*  read  the  letter*  the  very  first  thing  when  1 get 
mv  paper.  Almost  all  tbe  boy*  and  girls  write  about 
their  pets,  1 hare  no  pete  except  itiy  dolls.  I have 
eight  dolls.  Tire  largest  is  wax,  and  leal!  her  Itasale. 

A*  1 wa*  trying  to  point,  tbe  other  day,  I saw  a 
large  ant  run  along.  I touched  it  with  my  brush, 
and  then  it  was  a green  ant  Instead  of  a Mack  one. 

I tried  Umj  rwipc  for  cup-cakc  tlmt  Bessie  L.  8. 
sent,  ami  It  was  just  splendid. 

I think  the  story  of  “The  Moral  Pirates"  is  very 
nice.  When  I get  a whole  volume  of  Yoctto  People, 
1 am  Ruing  to  nave  il  bound.  I am  ten  years  old. 

M.vxai.  L 


Jljllilaluvv,  PlXUU'OM. 

Oor  school  closed  on  the  hist  day  of  June,  and  the 
1st  of  July  vre  had  a picnic,  and  we  all  enjoyed  our- 
selves very  much. 

I like  Voosa  Pkovi.t,  especislly  the  Pbat-offlec 
Box.  The  story  of  *•  The  Moral  Pintlea"  in  splendid, 
and  I hope  It  will  be  a good  long  out 

1 have  no  tamo  pels,  hut  there  are  some  chipping 
sparrow*  around  our  bouse.  One  pair  built  u nest 
lu  the  honeysuckles  by  the  kitchen  door,  and  anoth- 
er pair  built  in  tbe  grape  arbor. 

Hero  I*  u recipe  tor  cake  for  tho  Cooking  Club: 
One  ami  a half  cup*  of  sugar;  otic  egg;  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  blitter;  three  cup*  of  sifted  flour;  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk;  two  tea-spoonfula  of  cream  of 
tartar;  one  of  *oda;  a little  essence  of  either  lemon 
or  almond  - 1 like  almond  best.  Till*  will  make  a 
good  big  cake.  Eli.a  B.  K. 

I found  flfty-flvo  new  flowers  In  June,  Among 
them  wns  tho  (Vanef  Aim  aiHtrkxwue,  or  New  Jersey 
tea,  the  leave*  of  which,  mamma  read  to  me,  were 
used  lor  tea  during  the  American  Revolution.  It  is 
a pretty  shrub  with  white  flowers. 

I have  two  pet  kitten*,  named  Puck  and  Blossom. 

I would  like  to  send  Carrie  Harding  tome  pressed 
arbutus,  bat  it  has  done  blooming  (or  this  year.  I 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  other  kinds  of  prcwixl 
flowers  with  her.  If  she  would  like  to  do  so. 

IIauut  II.  Moots, 

Windsor,  Connecticut 

Aocmtu,  n.  C. 

On  the  10th  of  July  I was  nine  years  old.  Although 
It  is  vacation  now,  I practice  Writing  in  my  copy- 
book, for  it  1*  very  InqiortnnJ  to  l*e  a good  w riter. 

I have  a butterfly  net,  nnd  have  caught  some  very 


I pretty  AiM-cimm*.  If  Walter  IT.  P.  would  tw. 

| xine  to  kill  his  butterflies,  tie  would  And  it  quite' m 
I good  ns  cyanide ot  potassium,  which  1*  so  pubonoo*. 
Benzine  can  be  teiughl  by  the  qnart  at  the  paint 
simps  at  a low  price,  and  one  or  two  drops  on  ih« 
head  of  a butterfly  will  kill  it  at  ouce. 

I have  a Iwntam  rooster  so  tame  that  be  will  allow 
me  to  pick  him  an  and  carry  him  in  my  arms,  I 
have  a Kitchen-garden,  too.  In  it  there  are  poUtot*. 
corn,  tomatoes,  waicr-melnim,  a peanut  vine,  and 
two  fine  tobacco  pi  nuts.  One  of  my  tomato  vId« 
has  fralt  on  IL  There  arc  no  weed*  I 

I think  Hakcsa's  Yovku  Pkovlk  i* 
published  for  children.  1 

lltumaiati,  o*-k. 

Papa  take*  IIaet-eb’s  Yonra  People  for  my  Iwo. 
thev.  Mamma  made  him  a pie  from  Helen’s  rech*. 
It  was  very  nice.  Mamma  nay*  some  little  girls  «r* 
born  cooks. 

When  niy  brother  reads  tho  fairy  stories  In  Yorwj 
People,  ho  says  he  would  like  to  wade  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  put  a tew  wholes  in  hi*  pocket  for  hk 
minnow  tank.  Now  be  want*  to  go  fishing  ia  s 
boat,  lie  iMlmost  ten,  and  1 am  seven. 

Mamma  says, Tell  Pu*s  Hunter  to  set  her  bread  to 
rise  in  a deep  v ousel,  ns  the  loss  surface  exposed,  tbe 
better  It  Is,  a*  tin*  gas  is  kept  confined  In  llw  dough. 
A flannel  cloth  lo  cover  it  with  I*  best,  for  the  *sme 
reason.  Mamma  oays  she  is  a friend  to  all  httlr 
bakers.  Utktie  Bells  E. 

I wonld  like  lo  exchange  dried  granse*,  Sornhem 
mows,  birds’  egg*  and  nest*,  for  sea-shells,  with  any 
reader  of  Yovmu  PaorL*. 

Houaok  I-  Bakuvw. 

Refugio,  Refugio  County,  Texas. 

I would  be  glad  to  exchange  birds'  eggs  with  any 
correspondent  of  Yormu  Pboclr. 

S.  E.  Sxaoiia, 

13SM  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I am  eleven  years  old.  I have  a pony,  some  tab- 
Mis,  guinea-pigs,  and  ferret*.  Not  long  ago  my 
(may  went  into  the  bantimi-boaee.  and  are  op  a 
whole  boxful  of  oats  which  was  standing  there. 
Then  he  pulled  down  a hag  of  oat*,  and  scattered 
them  all  over  tire  floor.  1 have  two  canarie*  which 
have  set  twice  tills  spring,  but  have  not  raised  a bird. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  prewed  flower*  with  son* 
little  girl  In  California. 

Wins ix  Walouox, 

Care  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Waldron,  I-afayclte,  Iudlaao. 

Will  Harry  Starr  Koalhofer,  of  Mtmpbw, 
TenncMce,  please  send  his  full  address,  and  a 
list  of  stumps  he  wishes  to  exchange,  to  M.  C. 
Stryker,  corner  of  Argvle  Avenue  and  Diddle 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  ? 

Cskum,  IlISM 

Will  you  pleoae  tell  me  the  origin  of  tbe  ustne  of 
straw  berries  7 I take  Yor  hi.  Fwtn.r,  and  llko  it 
viTy  much,  and  ray  little  coualna  in  I AKilsisr.a  take 
it  too.  I am  eight  year*  Old.  Wikhie  & 0. 

Tlie  word  strawberry  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  *»d  was  formerly  written  UrtaitUrit. 
The  reason  for  applying  the  name  to  the  deli- 
cious little  fruit  is  undecided.  Some  authorttic* 
hold  that  it  should  be  written  strayborry,  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  creeping  or  straying  habit 
of  the  vines. 

C.  Ia  B, — Alwur,  sometimes  written  At  war 
or  Alvar,  is  a town  of  India,  eighty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Delhi. 

ftl.TTfi.  lltMi 

I have  hoard  that  there  are  a great  many  town*  In 
the  I' tilted  Siatiw  named  Vicksburg.  Can  yon  tell 
me  how  many  7 

My  sister  tried  HdcnV  reclt*;  for  lemon  pio,  h 
Yovm*  Ploi'le  No.  W,  ami  k wa§  very  idee. 

F.  M.  C. 

There  are  fire  towns  and  cities  named  Vicks- 
burg,  one  in  each  of  the  following  State* : Kan 
»as,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  I’enn^vlvauia,  MUsU- 
aippl 

WfLUR  M. — Direction*  for  making  an  onii 
narv  kite  were  given  in  Post-office  Box  N’a  19. 
“Sun  Tedder**  Kite,  in  Yoims  Pkotlx  No.  25, 
also  contained  some  valuable  suggestiona. 

W ayf. — Common  sunfish  can  not  injure  tbe 
gold-fish  and  other  inhabitants  of  your  aqua- 
rium. 


Ottawa,  Caum. 

I am  nine  year*  old,  and  I have  two  *iet«*  awl  «k 
brother,  Ruth,  Alonso,  and  tiaby  Vera. 

There  was  a boy  who  wrote  to  Yoimo  PropLzaftd 
said  lie  was  very  loud  of  blntorv.  So  am  I.  I b»vo 
rcud  i'flrr  rarity  » UiMury  r/  the  VaiUd  -Stafr*  Ire 


n my  ganten. 

the  tolMp 
# ILUS  C.  g. 


Jolt  27,  1880. 
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dine*,  and  now  I am  reading  Charts*  Diekem'a 
CAi.M#  Iludory  r^f  Knolnntt.  I don't  know  what  to 
read  nest.  I wish  yuu  would  tdl  me  the  named  ol 
dome  rlilklV  histories,  fur  I do  not  understand  very 
well  those  written  for  older  people.  Pnwt  K. 

All  of  Abbott’s  Illustrated  Histories  would 
interest  you.  Then  there  are  some  good  his- 
tories for  young  readers  by  Miss  Yutige;  and 
child's  histories  of  the  United  States,  of  (ireeee, 
and  of  Rome,  by  Bonner ; an  interesting  child's 
history  of  the  United  States,  by  T.  W.  Iliggin. 
son ; and  many  other  books  referring  to  special 
periods,  like  Mr.  Collin's  Story  of  Liberty  and 
Zfov»  of  *76,  where  you  will  find  much  valuable 
information.  Thp  works  by  Abbott,  Bonner, 
and  Coffin  are  published  by  Harper  A Brothers. 

Ella  W. — The  date  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder is  unknown.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
used  in  China  as  early  ns  A.D.  85,  fop  fire-works 
and  blasting,  and  that  the  Arabs  employed  it 
at  the  siege  of  Mecca  in  690.  Roger  Bacon  is 
supposed  to  allude  to  its  explosive  force,  and  It 
is  said  that  Bcrthold  Schwarta,  a monk,  about 
1386,  discovered  the  mode  of  manufacturing  it. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  by  the  returning  Crusaders. 

Tempt  your  parrot  with  English  walnuts,  bits 
of  apple  and  pear,  and  canary  and  hemp  seed, 
and  also  give  it  a red  pepper  to  pick  to  pieces. 
Let  it  out  of  its  cage  to  climb  about  an  hour 
nr  more  every  morning.  A parrot  can  not  be 
healthy  without  some  exercise. 

Gkokgk  ¥. — Directions  for  “Model  Yacht 
Building'*  were  given  in  Youxo  People  No.  23. 

F.  H.  L. — Any  hardware  merchant  will  send 
to  New  York  city  for  a catalogue  of  toy  steam- 
engines  for  you,  which  will  givu  you  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  styles,  prices,  and  how  and 
where  the  engine  you  require  can  be  obtained. 

Fred  IT.  II. — You  can  purchase  turtles  at 
any  store  where  gold-fish  ami  material*  for  an 
aquarium  are  sold.  They  will  cost  you  very 
little — ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece,  perhaps,  for 
small  ones.  Ii  you  are  going  to  the  country, 
you  can  catch  plenty  of  them  yourself.  By 
reading  former  numbers  of  Our  Post-office  Box 
you  will  find  many  directions  for  the  care  of 
turtles.  A water  turtle  needs  clean  water,  and 
also  stones  to  climb  up  on. 

Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Anna  Stuart,  John 
Parr,  Lulu  A.  Sacchi,  Helen  K.  H..  Ed.  W*l*he,  Edith 
Haigh,  Blanche  C.,  II.  Krause,  Fannie  L.  D.,  Eddie 
A.  CwL 

Correct  answer*  to  ponies  are  received  from  Jo- 
seph KiMirae,  Philip  E.  Ide,  William  I.  Coleman, 
lurry  Louis.  May  L.  Doris,  K.  II.  King,  W.  Fowler, 
J.  II.  Shaw.  Otis  I.  How,  John  W.,  Harry  E.  Furber, 
George  W.  Haviuund,  W.  Callaghun,  Leon  Munnw, 
Beryl  Abbott.  Willie  Miner.  Eddie  wheeler,  H.  M. 
P.,  Helen  W.  1)vid,  Howard  Kathbuiie,  Daisy  Violet, 
Paul  Sterling,  K.  and  B.  Ilalgh.  M.  C.  Stryker,  Win- 
nie Waldron,  George  Francis,  Carrie  and  Cyra,  Wil- 
fred II.  Warner.  Lucie  Kupreeht,  II.  H.  Oottleben, 
Lillian  Clark.  Minnie  Lewis,  Eddie  S.  Hequembonrg, 
G.  VoIckhniistfU,  Alfred  Jaqulth,  A.  II.  Hllard.  Nan- 
nie S.  S..  Ualbe  & Morgan,  Junto  and  Gertie  Evans. 

PUZZLES  FHUX  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

M'UKlUl'  kl.  l 'll  A l:  ,\  l>F. 

1 am  composed  of  18  letter*. 

My  11, 8,  (ft,  & Is  used  In  winter. 

My  7,  12, 9,  2,  k la  found  on  the  sea -ah  ore. 

My  1, 3, 14, 8,  IQ  Is  a flock  of  bird*. 

My  2,  3,  ft,  1ft  Is  a vein  of  metal. 

My  1, 10. 13, 4,  D 1*  flouting  vapor. 

My  whole  was  a noted  British  admiral. 

“Toot  on  Run." 


neglect  to  write  often  to  mother.  7.  Near  (be  foxes* 
den  murks  of  f*t-r  wen-  seen.  S.  When  Johnny  wbi*- 
pers,  I always  tell  him  to s[K-uk  louder.  9.  Being  un- 
justly licensed  by  onr  teacher*,  we  deny  having  dir- 
ulieycd  I hr  rule*.  10.  There  were  so  many  people,  I 
thought  the  procession  would  never  pees.  h.  Ik 

No.  4. 
aWIGMA. 

My  first  l*  In  float,  hut  not  In  sink. 

My  second  I*  In  write,  but  not  In  Ink. 

My  third  is  in  barn,  hat  not  In  store. 

My  fourth  is  In  tilrkel,  hut  not  In  ore. 

My  filth  in  In  garden,  nut  uot  in  walk. 

My  sixth  is  in  stem,  hut  not  in  stalk. 

My  whole  Is  a delicious  fruit.  W.  11.  L. 

No.  ft. 

DIAMOND  ITXZI.K. 

I In  soprano.  A mineral.  A musical  instrument 
, A verb.  In  sopronu.  U'm.n. 

No.  e. 

rot'BU  ACIMT1U 

i A period  of  lime.  A measurement.  An  nnlmal.  , 
I A river  in  the  United  Slat**.  To  signify.  Answer 
—Two  of  tbo  United  Stataa.  Jpvtsn.  | 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  S«. 

No.  1,  1.  Black,  block,  brock,  brick,  trick,  trice, 
trifr,  tsrite,  wlite. 

2.  Rose,  rise,  rife,  wile,  wile,  fiJy. 

3.  Iln-f,  reef,  reef,  real,  real. 

4.  Lamb,  lame,  lane,  land, hand,  bund,  hold, 

irold,  wo|/. 

ft.  Sick,  sifk.  sil/.  Hill,  well. 

0.  Moon,  boon,  1km >r,  hour,  soar,  star. 

7.  Town,  torn,  morn,  more,  ruofe,  mile, 
dte,  dtp. 

ft.  Hawk,  hark,  bark,  hard,  hfrd. 

9.  Mew.  set,  sit,  sip,  rip. 

10.  Page,  rage,  race,  rack,  rock,  rock,  book. 
No.  1.  Alabama. 


No.  3. 


MKT 
MELD 
T O 1* 
N 


N 


No.  4.  A rolling  stone  gather*  no  moss. 
No.  ft.  PEAL 

K N V Y 
AVER 
LYRE 


No.  8.  Padding. 


ADVERTI8KMENT8. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

IlA*r»'s  You  mo  Pjcopi.i  will  be  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  bo  had  id  the  following  rates— 
payable  in  advance,  pottage  frt*  •* 

Single  Con  eh *0  04 

One  SriHMrBit’riox,  one  year. ...  1 60 
Five  Si  BscRtmoxs,  one  year. . 7 00 

i Subscriptions  may  lK-giu  with  any  Number. 

| When  no  lime  is  specified,  it  will  bo  understood 
: that  the  subscriber  desire*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  Im!  made  by  POST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 


ADVERTISING. 

1 Tho  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
i 11  a arm's  Yorwu  I’ltnrLt  will  render  It  a first-elans 
I medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  up- 
! proved  advertisements  wi»  be  inserted  ou  two  In- 
side pages  at  7ft  cents  per  line. 

Address 

IIAItFKR  A lilt  or  II  Fits, 

Prauklln  .square,  N.  Y. 

ODD  CHILDREN’S  SONGS. 


Our  Children'*  Songs.  Illustrated.  8va,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 


No.  2. 

wonn  aoi'AKK. 

First,  a division  of  time.  Second,  a girl's  name. 
Third,  disagreeable.  Fourth,  beams  of  light.  _ 

M.  K.  N. 

No.  3. 

mt>i>r*  cmas  a mi  enmun. 

1.  I know  the  girl*  have  nice  new  gloves.  2.  Vw, 
I am  going  to  start  for  Europe  to-ninrrow.  3.  rhe 
hero  met  Ids  comrades.  4.  At  the  sale  manv  people 
were  preseiiL  5.  The  ox  for  David  was  brought 
borne  yesterday.  6.  When  yoa  go  to  Ceylon,  do  uot 


Songs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  in  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
faces:  charm  lag  bits  or  scenery,  nud  the  dear  old 
Bible  story-telling  pictures.— CAnrrAimm,  N.Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

fJT  H Auer  s A Bbotiiie*  trill  s rml  the  ahore  trork 
by  mail,  jrosfn'w  prcjtaiil,  to  any  part  o/  the  Cnited 
H tat on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Books  for  the  School  and  Family. 


AltITHNIETIC. 

FRENCH’S  FIR8T  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS. 
First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  their  Nnturul  Order: 
First.  I'tai'ble  Object*;  Second,  Concrete  Sum brr*  ; 
Third,  Abstract  .Number*.  My  JoOM  H.  F’skkou, 
LL.D.  illustrated.  16mo,  Half  Leather.  2ft  cents. 

FRENCH'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR 
THE  SLATE.  Elementary  Arithmetic  fur  the 
Skta  in  which  Method*  and  Knlcs  are  hosed  upon 
Principle*  established  by  Induction.  By  John  II. 
Pbkncii,  LL-D.  Ill'd.  ltJmo,  Half  Leather,  37  cts. 

FRENCn’S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.  Mental 
Arithmetic,  In  which  Combination*  of  Nnmlver*, 
Solutions  of  Problems,  and  Principle*  of  Arith- 
metical Analysis  are  based  upon  the  Laws  of 
Mental  Development.  By  Joir>- 11.  Fkknch,  LL.D. 
illustrated,  lotuo,  Half  Lruther,  38  cents. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  mol  Instructive  Les- 
sons in  Natural  History  and  Language  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  12mo,  Cloth,  3ft  cents. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  The  Child's 
Book  of  Natnre,  fur  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Schools:  intended  to  aid  Mothers  and  Teachers 
In  Training  Children  In  the  Observation  of  Nat 
ure.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  L Plante.  Part  IL 
Animal*.  Part  III.  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac. 
By  Wortuikcton  IIookkk,  M.D.  Illostrated.  The 
Three  Part*  complete  In  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  fl  13;  or.  separately,  in  Cloth,  Part  I., 
4ft  cents;  Part  II., 49 cents ; Part  HI., 48  cents. 

HOOKER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  A 
First  Book  in  Chemistry.  By  Wobthingtos  Hook- 
kb,M.D.  IH’d.  Revised.  Square  4lo,  Cloth,  4V  cl*. 

FA RA DAY'S  CH KM ISTRY  OP  A ( AN DLE.  Chera- 
tttyflfaOndbi  A Ooanaof 8lz  Lecture*  Oil  tho 
Chemical  History  of  a Caudle,  In  which  is  added 
n Lecture  un  Platinum.  By  M.  Fa rata v.  Edited 
by  W.  Cbookb*.  Illustrated,  lfliuo,  Cloth,  ftl  W. 

FARADAY'S  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  Physical 
Force*.  A Course  of  Mix  Lecture*  ou  the  Various 
Force*  of  Matter,  and  their  Relutiou*  to  Each 
Other.  By  M.  Fakxhay.  Edited  by  W.  Cuookb& 
Illustrated.  lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  Ml. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  French 
Coarse:  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Kxer- 
cLse-Book,  with  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Prineipia  Latina,  lima,  Cloth,  &0  cents. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA.  PART  IL  A First  French 
Reading  - Book.  Containing  Fables,  Anecdote*. 
Invention*,  Discoveries,  Natural  History,  and 
French  History.  With  Grammatical  Oticstiou*, 
Notes,  and  a Copious  Etymological  Dictionary. 
Ou  the  Plan  of  I)r.  Smith’s  I'nnctpm  Latina. 
lflmo,  Cloth,  SO  cents. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  I.  A First  German 
Course.  Containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exer- 
cise-Book. and  Vocabularies.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr. 
Smith's  I'rincipia  Latina.  12iuo,  Cloth,  00  cents. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  PART  II.  A First  Ger- 
man Rending  - Book.  Containing  Fable*,  Anec- 
dotes, Natural  History,  German  History,  and  n 
Comedy.  With  Grammatical  Question*,  Note*, 
and  a Dictionary.  On  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Prinrtpia  Larina.  12m«,  Cloth,  SO  amt*. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  PRIMER.  A German 
Primer.  By  GWMM  F.  Conroin,  A.M.  limo, 
Half  leather,  50  centa. 

COMFORT’S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.  A 
First  Bonk  in  German.  By  Urdbur  F.  Com  roar, 
A.M.  liiao,  Half  I«entber,  00  cent*. 

COMFORTS  FIRST  GERMAN  READER  The 
First  German  Reader:  to  succeed  the  “ First  Book 
In  German."  By  Ukukoe  F.  Cnsirou-r,  A.M.  12tuo, 
Cloth,  00  cents. 

OBJECT  LEMONS. 

WILLSON'S  MANUAL  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS.  A 
Manual  of  Information  and  Suggestions  for  Object 
lessons.  In  m Coarse  of  Elementary  Instruction. 
By  Mxaoit-s  Wilusok.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

CALKINS’S  PRIMARY  OBJECT  LESSONS.  Pri- 
mary Obieci  Leas  on*,  for  Training  the  Sense*  and 
Developing  the  Faculties  of  Children.  A Manual 
of  Elementary  Instruction  for  Parent*  and  Teach- 
er*. By  N.  A.  Calkin*.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Re- 
written and  Enlarged.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  UO. 
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SOLUTION  TO  MONDDIA  PUZZLE. 

WITF1  » pair  of  scissors  cut  the  straight  lino  from  A to  B in 
Fig.  1.  Then  Joiu  the  two  pieces  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  you 
have  a Diamond. 


FIREEATING. 


BY  F.  BKLLEW. 

YOU  have  read  acconnts,  no  doubt,  if  yon  have  not  seen  the 
actual  performance,  of  men  who  do  wonderful  things  in 
the  way  of  swallowing  fir*'.  Some  of  these  feats  may  lie  exe- 
cuted by  amateurs,  with  very  good  effect,  in  parlor  entertain- 
ments. 

I will  first  describe  the  feat  of  swallowing  fire.  This  is  very 
simple.  Take  a small  piece  of  jeweller's  cotton  about  the  size 
of  a walnut,  and  pour  ou  it  a little  alcohol ; a few  drops  will  «lo. 
Then,  standing  with  your  face  to  the  audience,  you  light  this 
with  a match.  You  thou  take  a long  breath,  and  open  yonr 
mouth  wide,  holding  yonr  breath,  mind,  all  the  time;  then  you 
put  the  blazing  cotton  into  your  mouth,  but  just  as  it  passes 
your  lips  you  blow  all  the  air  sharply  from  yonr  lungs  (this  ex- 
tinguishes the  fire  in  the  cottou);  shut  your  mouth  quickly  on 
the  cotton,  and  press  it  boldly  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth  with 
your  tongue.  You  then  slip  the  wad  of  cottou  into  your  cheek, 
and  swallow  a draught  of  water  from  a tumbler  yon  have  ready 
ou  the  table.  As  you  wipe  yonr  mouth  with  your  handker- 
chief after  driuking  tho  water,  yon  remove  the  bit  of  cotton, 
and  then  you  can  allow  any  one  of  the  audience  to  examine  your 
month  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  you  really  swallowed 
the  tire. 

In  these  fire-eating  tricks,  if  you  wash  yonr  month  out  with 
alum  and  water,  all  the  better. 


Fig.  L 


Fig.  S. 


The  other  feat  of  fire-eating  is  a very  old  one,  and  has  l>een 
often  published,  but  I have  seen  so  very  many  people  astonish- 
cd  by  it  that  I venture  to  give  it  agaiu  for  the  new  genera- 
tion. 

TIIE  CANDLE  TRICK. 

Procttro  a good,  large  apple  or  turnip, 
and  ent  from  it  a piece  of  the  shape  of  Fig. 

1,  to  resemble  the  butt-end  of  a tallow  cau- 
dle; then  from  a nut  of  some  kind — an 
almond  is  the  best — whittle  out  a small 
peg  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Fig.  2.  p(  t 
Stick  the  peg  in  the  apple  ns  in  Fig.  3,  and 
you  have  a very  fair  representation  of  a candle. 
The  wick  you  can  light,  and  it  will  burn  for  at 
least  a minute.  In  jM?rform- 
ing  you  should  have  yonr  can- 
dle in  a clenn  candlestick, 
show  it  plainly  to  the  audience,  and  then 
put  it  into  your  mouth,  taking  care  to  blow 
it  out  in  tho  same  way  as  yon  would  the  cot- 
tou, aud  munch  it  up.  If  you  think  best, 
yon  can  blow  the  candle  out  and  allow  the 
wick  to  cool,  and  it  will  look,  with  its  burn- 
ed wick,  so  natural  that  even  the  sharpest 
eyes  cun  not  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine 
nrticle. 

Once,  at  a summer  resort  in  Massachu- 
setts, I made  use  of  this  candle  with  con- 
siderable effect.  While  performing  a fen 
parlor  tricks  to  nmusc  some  friends,  I pre- 
tended to  need  a light.  A confederate  left  tlie  room,  and  soon 
returned  with  a lantern  containing  one  of  these  apple  counter- 
feits. 

“ Do  yon  call  that  a candle  P I said. 

“ Certainly,”  he  replied. 

"Why,  there  is  scarcely  a mouthful.” 

“ A mouthful  f Rather  n disagreeable  mnntlifnl,  I guess.” 

“ You  have  never  l»eeu  in  Russia,  I presume  P 

“Never.” 

“Then  you  don't  know  what  is  good." 

“ Good  P 

“ Yes,  good.  Why,  caudle  ends,  with  the  wick  a little  burned 
to  give  them  a flavor,  are  delicious.  They  always  serve  them 
up  before  dinner  in  Russia  as  a kind  of  relish.  It  is  considered 
bad  taste  in  good  society  there  to 
ask  a friend  to  sit  down  to  din- 
ner without  offering  him  this  appe- 
tizer.” 

“The  had  taste  would  bo  in  the 
relish,  I think.” 

“ Not  at  all.  Try  a bit.” 

I took  the  candle  out  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  extended  it  toward  ray  cou 
federate,  who  shrank  back  with  dis- 
gust. 

“Well,”  I said,  “ if  you  won’t  have 
it,  I’ll  ent  it  myself.”  And  so  say iup. 
I put  it  into  my  mouth  aud  munched 
it  up,  amid  the  cries  of  surprise  and 
horror  of  the  assembled  party.  Two 
old  maids  insisted  on  looking  intoruy 
mouth  to  see  whether  it  was  not  con- 
cealed there. 


A WARM  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY— SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  OF  VILLAGE  SCHOOL-MISTRESS, 
AND  EQUALLY  SUDDEN  DISAPPEARANCE  OP  SCIloLARS. 


A RIDDLE  IN  RHYME. 

ON  one  occasion,  while  at  a dinner 
party,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  com- 
posed the  following  riddle: 

“My  initials  show  my  date  to  be 
The  morning  of  the  Christian 
year ; 

Though  fatherless,  ns  all  agree. 

I am  a father,  it  is  clear: 

A mother  too,  beyond  dispute ; 

Aud  when  ray  son  comes, 

He’s  a fruit. 

Now,  not  to  puzzle  yon  too 
much, 

Twns  I gave  Holland  to  the 
Pntcli.” 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN*. 


Chapter  X. 

»1  iceman  did  not  return, 
and  the  boys  slept  until  an 
hour  after  sunrise.  They  then 
rowed  down  the  river  to  the 
steamboat  landing,  where  they 
left  their  boat  in  charge  of  a boat- 
man, and  went  to  a hotel  for 
breakfast.  The  waiters  were 
rather  astonished  at  the  tremen- 
dous appetites  displayed  by  the 
four  sunburned  boys,  ami  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  landlord 
lost  money  that  morning.  Aft- 
er breakfast,  Harry  went  to  the 
express  office,  where  he  found  a 
large  water-proof  India  rubber 
l>ag,  which  the  Department  had 
sent  in  answer  to  his  letter.  At 
the  post-office  were  letters  from 
home  for  all  the  boys,  and  a post- 
al order  for  ten  dollars  from 
Uncle  John  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Harry  had  no  idea 
that  this  money  would  be  need- 
ed, but  it  subsequently  proved  to 
be  very  useful. 

Quite  a quantity  of  stores 
were  bought  at  Albany,  for  the 
voyage  up  the  Hudson  had 
lasted  longer  than  any  one  had 
supposed  it  would,  and  the  pro- 
visions were  getting  low.  No 
unnecessary  time  was  spent  in 
buying  these  stores,  for  a fair 
wind  was  blowing,  and  all  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  By  ten  o'clock 
they  were  again  afloat,  and  soon 
after  noon  they  reached  Troy, 
and  entered  the  canal. 

The  canal  basin  was  crowded 
with  canal-lsxats,  and  to  avoid  accidents  the  Whitewiny's  : canal  authorities  directing  the  lock-men  to  permit  the 
mast  was  taken  down,  and  the  oars  were  got  out.  Hairy  Whitewing  to  pass.  The  canal  boatmen,  of  whom  he 
knew  that,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  locks,  it  would  lx*  made  inquiries,  told  him  where  to  find  the  office,  which 
necessary  to  pay  toll,  and  to  procure  an  order  from  the  was  some  little  distance  up  the  canal.  When  the  office 
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was  reached,  ail  officer  came  and  inspected  the  boat,  asked 
a great  many  questions  about  the  cruise  up  the  Hudson, 
and  seemed  to  lie  very  much  interested  in  the  expedition. 
He  told  the  boys  that  the  water  was  low  in  the  Champlain 
Canal,  and  that  the  lock-men  might  not  be  willing  to 
open  the  locks  for  so  small  a boat : but  that  they  could 
avoid  all  dispute  by  entering  the  locks  at  the  saiiio  time 
with  some  one  of  the  many  canal-boats  that  were  on  their 
way  north.  He  charged  the  Whitewing  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  tolls,  and  gave  Harry  an 
important-looking  order,  by  which  the  lock-men  were  di- 
rected to  allow  the  skiff  Whiteicing , Captain  Harry  Wil- 
son, to  pass  through  all  the  locks  on  the  canal. 

Thanking  the  pleasant  officer,  the  boys  pushed  off. 
After  they  had  passed  the  place  where  the  Champlain 
Canal  branches  off  from  the  Erie  Canal,  they  were  no 
longer  troubled  by  a crowd  of  canal-boats,  and  were  able 
to  set  the  sail  again.  Unluckily,  the  mast  was  just  a lit- 
tle too  high  to  pass  under  the  bridges,  and  at  the  first 
bridge  which  they  met  they  narrowly  escaped  a capsize — 
Jim  succeeding  in  getting  the  mast  down  only  just  in 
time  to  save  it  from  striking  the  bridge.  They  had  hard- 
ly set  sail  again  when  another  bridge  came  in  sight,  and 
they  could  see  just  beyond  it  a third  bridge.  It  would 
never  do  to  stop  at  every  bridge  and  unship  the  mast,  so 
Harry  went  on  shore,  borrowed  a saw  from  a cooper's 
shop,  and  sawed  six  inches  off  from  the  top  of  the  mast, 
after  which  the  bridges  gave  them  no  more  trouble. 

The  boys  were  very  much  interested  in  passing  the  first 
lock.  They  slipped  into  the  lock  behind  a big  canal-boat, 
which  left  just  room  enough  between  its  rudder  and  the 
gate  for  the  Whitewing.  When  the  lock-men  shut  the 
gate  behind  the  boat,  and  opened  the  sluices  in  the  upper 
gate,  the  water  rose  slowly  and  steadily.  The  sides  of  the 
lock  were  so  steep  and  black  that  the  boys  felt  very  much 
as  if  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  a well;  but  it  was  not 
many  minutes  before  the  water  had  risen  so  high  that  the 
upper  gates  were  opened,  and  the  big  canal-boat  and  its 
little  follower  were  released. 

Passing  through  a lock  in  a small  boat,  and  in  company 
with  a canal-boat,  is  not  a perfectly  safe  thing  to  do,  for 
if  the  ropes  which  fasten  the  canal-boat  should  break — 
which  they  sometimes  do — the  water  rushing  in  through 
the  sluices  would  force  the  canal-boat  against  the  lower 
gate,  and  crush  the  small  boat  like  an  egg-shell.  It  is 
therefore  best  always  to  pass  through  a lock  alone,  or  in 
company  with  other  small  boats.  The  danger,  however, 
is  in  reality  very  slight,  and  very  few  accidents  occur  in 
canal  locks. 

The  wind  died  away  before  sunset;  and  the  boys  having 
had  only  a light  lunch,  which  they  ate  on  the  boat,  were 
glad  to  go  ashore  for  supper.  They  bought  some  corn  from 
a farmer,  and  roasted  it  before  the  fire,  while  some  nice 
slices  of  ham  were  frying,  and  the  coffee-pot  was  boiling, 
and  so  prepared  a supper  which  they  great  ly  enjoyed.  The 
moon  came  up  before  they  had  finished  the  meal,  and  they 
felt  strongly  tempted  to  make  another  attempt  at  night- 
work. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  exclaimed  Harry.  “ In- 
stead of  rowing,  lets  tow  the  boat.  One  fellow  can  tow 
while  another  steers,  and  the  rest  can  sleep  in  the  boat." 

“All  right,”  said  Joe.  ‘‘I’m  willing  to  be  a mule. 
Only  I’d  like  to  know  where  my  harness  is  coming  from.” 

’ 1 We've  got  rope  enough  for  that,”  replied  Harry.  “ I’ll 
take  the  first  turn,  and  tow  for  an  hour,  while  Joe  steers; 
then  I’ll  steer  for  an  hour,  while  Joe  tows.  Then  the 
other  watch  will  take  charge  of  the  boat  for  two  hours, 
and  Joe  and  I will  sleep.” 

“If  I'm  to  sleep  on  the  bottom  of  that  boat,”  said  Joe, 

“ I want  some  nice  sharp  stones  to  sleep  on.  I’m  tired  of 
sleeping  on  coffee-pots,  and  want  a change.” 

A long  tow-line  was  soon  rigged  on  Harry's  shoulders  1 
in  such  a way  that  it  did  not  chafe  him ; a space  in  the 


bottom  of  the  boat  was  cleared  of  coffee-pots  and  other  un- 
comfortable articles,  and  a pair  of  blankets  was  spread  on 
the  bottom  board,  so  as  to  make  a comfortable  bed,  which 
Tom  and  Jim  hastened  to  occupy.  Joe  took  the  yoke-lines 
in  his  hand,  and  called  to  Harry  to  go  ahead.  When 
Harry  first  tugged  at  the  tow-line,  the  boat  seemed  very 
heavy;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  in  motion,  Harry  found 
that  ho  could  tow  her  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  and  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

Had  the  locks  been  open  and  the  canal-boats  been  out 
of  the  way,  the  experiment  of  towing  the  Whiteicing  at 
night  would  have  been  very  successful.  As  it  liappened, 
the  locks  were  kept  closed  during  the  night,  because  the 
water  was  low ; and  the  canal-boats,  not  being  able  to  pass 
the  locks,  were  moored  to  the  tow-path.  These  boats  gave 
Harry  and  Joe  a great  deal  of  trouble.  When  one  of  them 
i was  met.  Harry  had  to  unharness  himself  and  ton  the 
i rope  into  the  boat,  and  Joe  had  to  get  out  an  oar  and  scull 
J around  the  obstacle.  This  liappened  so  often  that  Tom 
and  Jim  got  very  little  sleep;  and  long  before  it  was  time 
for  them  to  resume  duty,  a lock  was  reached,  and  Harry 
hail  to  call  all  hands  to  drag  the  boat  around  it 

Tins  was  a hard  piece  of  work.  First,  all  the  heavy 
things  hail  to  be  taken  out  of  the  boat  and  carried  around 
the  lock.  Then  the  boat  hail  to  lie  dragged  out  of  the 
canal  on  to  the  tow-path,  hauled  up  a steep  ascent,  and 
launched  above  the  upper  gate.  It  took  a good  half-hour 
, to  pass  the  first  of  these  closed  locks,  and  when  the  boat 
! was  again  ready  to  start,  it  was  time  to  change  the 
watch. 

Tom  and  Jim  had  managed  to  get  only  a few  minutes' 
sleep,  but  Harry  and  Joe  could  not  sleep  a single  wink. 
They  had  not  “turned  in”  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  another  lock  was  reached.  This  involved  a second 
’ half-hour  of  hard  work  by  all  hands,  and  twenty  minutes 
later  three  more  locks  close  together  blocked  the  way.  It 
was  foolish  to  persevere  in  dragging  the  boat  around  loeks 
all  night  long;  so,  after  getting  her  out  of  the  canal  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  tow-path,  the  boys  dragged  her  be- 
hind some  bushes,  where  the  canal  boatmen  could  not  see 
her  at  daylight.  They  then  spread  their  rubber  blankets 
on  the  ground,  and  prepared  to  sleep  through  the  remain- 
ing four  or  five  hours  of  darkness. 

“Boys,”  said  Joe,  suddenly,  “does  it  hurt  a fat  wo 
man  to  jump  on  her  ?” 

“ Don't  know,”  answered  Harry.  “ What  do  you  ask 
for  ?” 

“ Oh,  nothing,”  said  Joe.  “ Only  when  I was  jumping 
from  one  canal-boat  to  another  while  I was  a mule,  I land- 
ed awfully  heavy  on  a fat  woman  who  was  sleeping  on 
deck.” 

“ What  did  she  do  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“ Shedidn’t  do  anything.  She  just  muttered  something 
that  I could  not  understand,  and  I got  away  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

“Well,  if  she  likes  it,  that’s  her  business,  not  yours,” 
suggested  Harry.  “Go  to  sleep,  do!” 

“I  am  going  to  sleep;  but  1 don’t  think  we  ought  to 
spend  our  nights  in  getting  run  down  by  steamboats  and 
jumping  on  strange  fat  women.  I’m  sure  it  isn’t  right. 
There,  you  needn’t  throw  any  more  shoes  at  me.  I won’t 
say  another  word.” 

[to  be  coktixued.] 

SOME  TRUE  STORIES  ABOUT  STEEPLES. 

BY  C.  P.  M. 

V GREAT  many  years  ago  a hurricane  occurred  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Just  as  it  began  it  was  noticed 
that  a heavy  swing  sign  in  front  of  a store  was  held  out 
in  a horizontal  position  for  some  time. 

Before  long  the  force  of  the  wind  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  several  houses  on  Genesee  Street  Hill  were 
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unroofed,  and  the  spire  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

After  the  storm  was  over  it  was  discovered  that  the  rod 
holding  the  weather-vane  on  the  top  of  the  tall  steeple  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  bent  so  that  it  became 
nearly  horizontal.  It  was  unsightly ; but  how  to  repair 
the  injury  was  the  question.  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  as 
there  was  a large  ball,  or  globe,  on  the  rod  below  the  vane. 
After  a while  a sailor  offered  his  services.  He  ascended 
the  steeple,  and  climbed  the  rod  until  he  came  just  beneath 
the  globe.  Then  he  threw  a rope  out  a good  many  times, 
until,  after  a while,  the  end  looped  around  over  the  rod, 
above  the  globe,  long  enough  to  reach  to  him.  Twisting 
the  rope  together,  he  let  go  of  the  iron  rod,  and  trusting 
himself  to  the  rope,  swung  out  free.  By  climbing  it  he 
now  managed  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  globe.  Standing 
there,  he  succeeded  in  straightening  the  rod  that  held  the 
weather-vane. 

Now  how  was  he  to  get  down  ? Again  trusting  to  the 
rope  that  was  fastened  to  the  rod  above  the  globe,  he 
swung  free  at  a great  height  from  the  earth;  then  low- 
ering himself,  and  swinging  back  and  forth,  he  managed 
to  grasp  the  rod  beneath  the  globe,  and  soon  reaching 
the  spire,  descended. 

The  steeple  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  highest  in 
England,  and  next  to  that  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  the 
highest  in  Europe.  Every  year  a man  climbs  to  the  top 
to  grease  the  weather-vane.  This  is  done  by  ascending 
the  inside  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  going  out  of  a man- 
hole and  climbing  the  rest  of  the  way  by  means  of  the 
brass  staples  fastened  on  the  outer  wall. 

Once  ou  a festal  occasion,  when  the  King  was  present, 
a reward  was  offered,  as  usual,  to  any  person  who  would 
ascend  and  attend  to  the  weather-vane.  A sailor  agreed 
to  do  it,  and  ascended  in  the  way  I have  told  you,  until  he 
came  to  the  copestone,  when,  to  show  what  he  could  do,  he 
stood  on  liis  head.  Then  performing  the  task  he  was  sent 
to  do.  tliat  of  greasing  the  vane,  he  descended,  and  claimed 
his  reward.  But  the  King  was  so  exas]>erated  at  the  sailor 
for  needlessly  frightening  the  people  by  standing  on  his 
head  at  such  a great  height,  that  he  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  paid. 

A long  time  ago,  in  the  town  of  Northam,  England,  the 
steeple  of  the  church  was  found  to  be  unsteady.  It  swayed 
back  and  forth  whenever  the  great  bell  struck,  and  con- 
tinued to  sway  thus,  until,  as  it  leaned  over  on  one  side, 
it  opened  large  cracks  on  the  opposite. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  boys  of  the  town  found  this  j 
out,  and  the  bright  idea  entered  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
and  was  by  him  told  to  the  others,  that  it  would  be  a capital 
place  to  crack  nuts.  So,  l>oy-like,  they  had  to  try  it,  and 
standing  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  would  fill  the  cracks  as  j 
far  as  they  could  reach  with  good  English  walnuts,  and  . 
then  stand  back  for  the  steeple  to  return  to  an  upright  j>o- 
sition,  cracking  the  nuts.  As  the  great  clock  in  the  tower 
struck,  the  jar  caused  the  spire  to  lean  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  boys  now  got  their  nuts,  and  then  put  in 
more,  that  the  operation  might  be  repeated,  for  they  con- 
sidered it  rare  sport. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  people  of  the  town  who 
had  such  matters  in  charge  decided  that  the  steeple  was 
unsafe,  and  strengthened  it  with  bunds  of  iron;  but  this 
not  proving  satisfactory,  after  a while  each  stone  was 
numbered,  and  the  Bteeple  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the 
old  style.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  to  the  regret  of  the 
boys,  it  has  never  been  known  to  crack  nuts. 

During  a great  fire  in  New  York,  a few  years  ago,  one 
of  the  buildings  destroyed  was  a church  having  a very  tall 
steeple.  The  flames  ran  up  inside  this  steeple,  and,  burst- 
ing out  at  the  top,  melted  the  zinc  and  copper  about  the  j 
lightning  rod,  so  that  they  fell  in  showers  of  green,  gold, 
and  crimson  tire,  producing  a spectacle  of  most  wondrous 
beauty. 


FLOWER  QUEENS  OF  NIGHT. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGB. 

“ Pretty,  fragrant  four-o'clock*,” 
Said  the  rose  ouo  day, 

“Pity  ’tis  your  buds  unfold 
Into  blossoms  gay 
When  the  west  begins  to  burn 
With  tho  sunset  light — 

Sweetness  wondrous  rare  to  waste 
Ou  tho  drowsy  night. 

“ Other  blooms  have  birds  to  sing, 
Bees  to  hum,  tlieir  praise, 
Butterflies  to  visit  them 
Through  the  summer  days. 

Bee  but  seldom  Luma  for  you, 

Bird  but  seldom  sings. 

Butterfly  is  ne'er  your  guest, 

Pretty,  fragrant  thiugs.” 

“Lovely,  graceful,  crimson  rose,” 

Said  the  modest  flowers, 

“Though  the  sun  wo  scarcely  know, 
Happiness  is  ours. 

Moon  we  have,  and  sparkling  stars 
(Each  a heavenly  gem), 

And  their  light  so  gentle  is, 

We  can  look  at  them. 

“And  the  flashing  fire-flies 
Round  us  gleam  and  glance, 

Like  a countless  host  of  fays 
In  an  airy  dance. 

And  the  moth  kiug,  velvet- winged, 
Dainty  kiss  bestows, 

As  he  whispers,  ‘Von  are  sweet, 
Bwoet  os  any  rose.’ 

“ Grieve  no  more  for  us,  dear  friend ; 

Thrice  content  we  ore, 

L«oved  by  moth  and  fire-fly, 
Dew-drop,  moon,  and  star. 

And  while  yon  o’er  garden  reigu 
In  the  bright  daylight, 

We  are  hailed  by  wand’ring  winds, 
Flower  queens  of  night.” 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CAKLKTON  COFFIN. 

No.  III. 

ISAAC  BRADLEY  AND  JOSEPH  WHITTAKER. 

TWELVE  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  River,  is  the  busy  town  of  Haverhill.  It  was 
a small  settlement  in  1690.  There  was  a cluster  of  houses 
and  a meeting-house.  The  country  beyond,  all  the  way 
to  Canada,  was  a wilderness.  The  Indians  came  down 
the  river  in  their  bark  canoes,  carrying  them  past  tho 
falls  where  the  city  of  Lowell  now  stands,  past  Amoskeag 
Falls,  where  the  Manchester  factories  Unlay  are  hum- 
ming. They  caught  beaver,  bear,  and  foxes,  and  sold  the 
furs  to  the  traders. 

The  Indians  were  under  the  influence  of  tho  French, 
and  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.  to  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  fled,  the  settlers  of  Haverhill,  in  common  with 
the  people  all  along  the  frontier,  knew  that  the  Indians, 
influenced  by  the  French  in  Canada,  might  be  upon  them 
at  any  moment. 

The  settlers  had  their  guns  ever  at  hand.  If  at  work 
in  the  field,  they  placed  them  where  they  could  seize  them 
quickly.  When  they  went  to  bed  at  night,  they  put  a 
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stout  bar  of  wood  across  the  door,  and  examined  the  Hints 
and  the  priming.  On  Sunday,  when  they  went  to  meet- 
ing, each  man  carried  his  gun,  and  the  minister  looked 
down  from  the  pulpit  upon  men  who  had  powder-horns 
and  bullet-pouches  slung  across  their  shoulders,  and  whose 
muskets  were  standing  in  the  corners  of  their  pews.  Some 
of  the  settlers  kept  watch  outside  while  the  others  were  in 
meeting.  They  went  on  scouts  through  the  dark  woods, 
peering  among  the  trees  to  see  if  the  Indians  were  prowl- 
ing in  the  vicinity. 

The  settlers  were  obliged  to  work  hard.  While  the  men 
were  at  work  in  the  Helds,  the  women  were  spinning  and 
weaving.  Boys  and  girls  had  little  time  for  play.  There 
was  always  something  for  them  to  do.  When  a boy  was 
sixteen  years  old,  ho  was  expected  to  do  the  work  of  a 
man.  They  all  learned  to  shoot,  and  some  of  them,  when 
they  were  only  twelve,  could  bring  down  a squirrel  from 
the  highest  tree  every  time,  or  shoot  a deer  upon  the 
run. 

Two  boys — Isaac  Bradley,  who  was  Hfteen  years  old, 
and  Joseph  Whittaker,  who  was  eleven— were  at  work 
one  day  in  Mr.  Bradley’s  Held,  when  suddenly  a party  of 
Indians  sprang  out  from  the  woods  and  seized  them. 
Isaac  was  small,  but  he  was  bright,  cool-headed,  and  brave- 
hearted.  Joseph,  though  four  years  younger,  was  as 


large  as  Isaac,  but  he  was  not  so  stout-hearted  nor  self- 
reliant  si s his  companion. 

The  Indians  were  from  Canuda.  They  did  not  stop  to 
kill  any  of  the  settlers,  but  hastened  away,  travelling 
through  the  dark  woods  northward  to  the  beautiful  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  where  they  remained  through  the  win- 
ter. The  lake  swarmed  with  trout  and  pickerel,  which 
they  could  catch  through  the  ice,  and  the  woods  were  full 
of  bears  and  deer. 

Isaac  made  himself  at  home  in  the  wigwam,  and  pick- 
ed up  the  language  of  the  Indians  in  a very  short  time. 
The  squaws  made  him  do  their  drudgery ; but  the  warriors 
liked  him,  and  the  Indian  dogs  wagged  their  tails  when 
he  looked  at  them  out  of  his  kindly  eyes. 

Winter  passed  and  April  came. 

“ We  go  to  Canada  now,”  said  one  of  the  Indians. 

Isaac  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Canada.  Day  after 
day  he  thought  over  the  matter.  He  knew  that  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  were  far  away  to  the  south,  but  there  was 
no  ]>ath  to  them.  He  had  no  compass.  How  could  he 
ever  reach  them  ? He  would  be  guided  by  the  sun  by  day. 
and  the  stars  by  night.  He  would  make  the  attempt.  He 
might  perish,  but  death  was  better  than  captivity. 

“ 1 am  going  to  try  it  to-morrow  night,  but  I am  afraid 
you  won’t  wake,”  he  said  to  Joseph,  who  always  slept 
soundly,  and  snored  in  his  Bleep. 

“Oh  yeB,  I will,”  Joseph  replied. 
The  Indians  had  killed  a moose,  and 
Isaac  had  managed  to  hide  a large 
piece  of  meat  in  the  bushes  near  the 
camp.  He  Hlled  his  pockets  with  their 
com -bread.  Night  came.  All  were 
asleep  except  Isaac,  who  was  so  excited 
by  the  thought  of  escaping  that  his 
eyes  would  not  close.  Every  sense 
was  quickened.  He  arose  softly  and 
touched  Joseph,  who  was  sound  asleep. 
He  did  not  stir,  and  Isaac  shook  him 
harder. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Joseph 
.asked. 

In  an  instant  Isaac  was  stretched 
out.  snoring;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
wake,  and  after  a little  while  the  boys 
arose  softly,  and  crept  out  of  the  wig- 
wam, Isaac  with  an  Indian's  gun  and 
powder  and  balls.  They  made  their 
way  to  the  meat,  took  it  under  their 
arms,  and  started  upon  the  run,  guid- 
ed on  their  way  by  the  stare.  On 
through  the  wilderness,  amid  the  tall 
trees,  over  fallen  trunks,  over  stones, 
through  thickets  and  tangled  brush 
wood,  they  travelled  till  morning,  and 
then  crept  into  a hollow  log. 

Great  the  consternation  in  the  camp 
of  the  Indians.  Their  captives  gone! 
a gun  lost!  At  daybreak  the  Indians, 
with  their  dogs,  were  on  the  trail,  and 
in  swift  pursuit. 

The  boys  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  which  soon  came  sniffing  around 
the  log.  What  shall  they  do  now! 
Isaac  is  quick-witted. 

“Good  fellow,  Bose!  good  fellow! 
here  is  some  breakfast  for  you;”  and 
he  tosses  the  moose  meat  to  them.  The 
dogs  know  his  voice,  devour  the  meat, 
and  are  as  happy  as  dogs  can  be.  The 
boys  are  their  friends.  They  cease 
harking,  and  trot  around,  with  no 
further  concern. 

The  Indians  come  up  on  the  run. 
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The  boys  hear  their  voices,  as  they 
hasten  by,  followed  by  their  dogs. 

Through  the  day  they  lie  hid- 
den in  the  log,  and  when  night 
comes,  strike  out  in  a different  di- 
rection from  that  taken  by  the  In- 
dians. All  night  long  they  travel, 
nibbling  at  their  hard  corn-bread. 

Morning  comes,  and  again  they 
conceal  themselves.  Once  more  at 
night  they  are  on  the  march.  On 
the  third  day  Isaac  shoots  a pigeon, 
but  does  not  dare  to  kindle  a Are, 
and  they  eat  it  raw.  They  find  a 
turtle,  smash  its  shell,  and  eat  the 
meat.  On,  day  after  day,  they 
travel,  eating  roots,  and  buds  of 
the  trees  just  ready  to  burst  into 
leaf.  The  sixth  day  comes,  and 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  close 
to  an  Indian  camp.  They  peep 
through  the  underbrush,  and  see 
the  warriors  sitting  around  their 
cump  fire  smoking  their  pipes. 

They  steal  softly  away,  and  then 
run  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry 
them.  The  morning  of  the  eighth 
day  comes.  Joseph's  strength  is 
failing;  his  courage  is  gone;  he 
cries  bitterly.  They  are  in  the 
wilderness,  they  know  not  where, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  their  clothes  in 
rags,  their  feet  bleeding. 

“Cheer  up,  Joseph;  here  are 
some  ground-nuts.  Here,  drink 
some  water,"  says  Isaac. 

No  brave  words,  no  act  of  kind- 
ness, can  quicken  the  courage  of 
the  fainting  boy.  What  shall  Isaac 
do — stay  and  die  with  him,  or  try 
to  find  his  own  way  out  ? Sad  the 
parting,  the  younger  lying  down  to 
die  upon  a mossy  bank,  the  older 
turning  away  alone,  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

With  faltering  steps,  Isaac  push- 
es on,  and  discerns  a house.  No 
one  is  there,  but  he  knows  there 
must  be  white  men  not  far  away. 

With  quickened  pulse,  he  turns 
back  to  the  dying  boy,  awakens  him 
from  sleep,  rubs  his  eyes,  bathes  Ills  temples,  cheers  him 
with  encouraging  wowls. 

“Come,  Joseph,  we  are  saved.  There  is  a house  close 

by.” 

Joseph’s  eyes  brighten.  He  stands  upon  his  feet,  walks 
a few  steps,  and  falls.  Isaac  is  stronger  than  ever.  He 
lifts  liis  fainting  comrade,  takes  him  in  his  arms,  staggers 
on,  reaches  the  empty  and  desolate  house,  and  discovers  a 
beaten  path  leading  southward.  He  goes  on,  resting  now 
and  then,  but  ever  speaking  words  of  cheer. 

At  last  they  see  before  them  a placid  river,  and  beside 
it  a cluster  of  houses.  They  know  that  in  a few  momenta 
they  will  be  once  more  among  friends,  and  brave  Isaac 
Bradley  is  almost  overcome  with  the  joy  of  this  knowl- 
edge. 

What  a sight  is  that  which  the  soldier  on  the  look-out 
at  the  garrison  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Saco  beholds, 
just  as  the  sun  is  going  down — two  boys,  one  carrying  the 
other! 

Saved.  They  are  kindly  cared  for  by  the  soldiers,  their 
wounds  are  dressed,  nourishing  food  is  given  them,  once 
more  they  are  clothed  in  the  garments  of  civilized  beings, 
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and  there  are  moist  eyes  in  the  garrison  as  they  tell  their 
thrilling  story.  And  what  rejoicing  when  at  last  they 
reach  their  homes ! 


TOM  CHESTER’S  SILVER  MINE. 

BY  A.  A.  HAYES,  JUN. 

TOM  CHESTER’S  father  lives  in  a pleasant  town  in 
New  England,  and  Tom  himself  grew  up  like  other 
boys  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  winter  he  went  to 
the  village  school,  in  an  old  red  building  with  a great 
stove  in  one  corner,  and  on  his  way  home  “coasted” 
down  the  long  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  he  lived.  In 
summer  he  helped  the  hay  makers,  and  rode  on  the  high- 
piled  cart,  and  went  on  picnics  to  Blue  Mountain,  and 
bathed  in  the  clear  brook  under  the  willows.  He  grew 
to  be  stout,  hardy,  and  red-clieeked,  very  unlike  his  fa- 
ther. who  pored  over  his  books,  and  took  no  exercise,  and 
grew  paler  and  thinner  each  year. 

One  day.  as  Tom  was  sitting  on  the  door-step  making  a 

whistle  out  of  a slip  of  willow,  he  saw  old  Dr.  W 

drive  up  in  liis  old-fashioned  “sulky,”  tie  his  horse  to  a 
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post,  and  go  to  his  father’s  library,  bidding  him  good- 
morning as  he  passed.  He  remained  some  time  with  Mr. 
Chester,  and  as  he  came  out  Tom  heard  him  say, 

" Very  well,  then,  we  will  call  that  settled.  And  mind, 
the  sooner  you  start,  the  sooner  you  may  expect  to  lind 
yourself  better  and  stronger.” 

Mr.  Chester,  who  had  followed  the  doctor  to  the  door, 
saw  the  inquiring  look  on  Tom's  face,  and  asked  him, 
with  a smile,  how  he  would  like  to  go  to  Colorado. 

“ What ! to  dig  for  silver  f”  cried  Tom. 

“No;  to  seek  for  what  is  more  valuable  than  silver — 

health,”  said  his  father.  “Dr.  W says  that  I must 

go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we  shall  start  in  a few 
days.” 

It  was  dark  when  the  train  rolled  into  Denver,  and 
Tom,  even  if  he  had  not  been  tired  and  sleepy,  could  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  town  as  they  drove  to  the  hotel.  But 
in  the  morning,  when  he  woke  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
windows  of  Ins  room,  which  was  on  the  western  side  of 
the  house,  he  cried  aloud  with  surprise  and  delight.  All 
along  the  horizon  rose  a great  range  of  mountains,  with 
two  lofty  peaks  towering  over  the  others,  one  at  the 
north  and  the  other  at  the  south.  They  seemed  so  near 
that  Tom  thought  he  could  walk  to  them ; but  when  he 
had  dressed  himself  and  gone  down  to  the  office,  he  asked 
the  clerk  how  long  it  would  take,  and  the  man  looked  at 
him,  and  said,  “ 1 wouldn't  advise  you  to  try,  you  little 
tender-foot .” 

“My  feet  are  not  tender,”  replied  Tom,  sharply. 

The  people  in  the  room  all  laughed,  and  a miner  in  a 
blue  flannel  shirt  patted  Tom  on  the  back,  and  said, 
“That’s  right,  my  boy.  You  remind  me  of  a kid  of  my 
own  up  at  Fairplay.  The  fellow's  only  chaffing  you.  1 
When  any  one's  been  just  a little  while  in  the  country, 
they  always  call  him  a 4 tender-foot.’  You  mustn't  mind  ■ 
that.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  to  Tom  that  the  foot-hills  ’ 
which  looked  so  near  were  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
away.  Then  he  told  him  about  the  mining  towns,  or  i 
“camps,”  as  they  are  called,  and  how  the  men  who  look 
for  mines,  called  “ prospectors,  "search  through  the  mount- 
ains, seeking  signs  of  silver  ore;  and  that  when  they  find  ' 
them,  they  put  stakes  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  “claims'-  ! 
which  the  law  allows,  or  the  right  to  dig  in  a space  1500 
feet  one  way  and  300  the  other.  Then  he  described  how 
they  dig  down  in  hopes  of  finding  what  they  call  “pay 
gravel.”  or  ore  which  contains  enough  silver  to  make  it 
worth  sending  to  the  works.  He  mentioned  some  men 
whom  he  knew  who  had  sold  ‘‘prospect  holes,”  as  he 
called  them  (or  shafts  partly  sunk,  and  not  yet  proved  to 
be  good  mines),  for  large  sums.  Tom  was  immensely  in- 
terested in  these  narrations,  and  was  eagerly  listening 
when  his  father  came  in  to  find  him. 

“Guess  you’d  better  let  mo  have  that  boy  of  youm  to 
make  a miner  of,  Colonel,”  said  this  new  friend  to  Mr. 
Chester.  “ He's  got  plenty  of  sand.” 

Mr.  Chester  knew  that  people  in  the  West  give  titles  to  1 
almost  every  one,  but  it  was  some  time  before  either  he  or 
Tom  found  out  that  it  was  a great  compliment  to  say  that 
any  one  had  “ sand,”  which  means,  in  the  rough  but  very  | 
expressive  language  of  the  mountains,  that  one  possesses 
bravery  and  great  strength  and  force  of  character. 

After  seeing  all  the  Bights  of  Denver,  Tom  and  his  fa- 
ther took  the  train  one  morning  for  a little  town  called 
Golden,  near  the  foot-hills.  Here  they  were  transferred  j 
to  a railroad  only  three  feet  wide,  and  found  an  open  or 
“observation”  car,  from  which  they  could  see  very  well. 
The  train  entered  what  is  called  a canon,  or  gorge,  down 
which  poured  the  waters  of  Clear  Creek  (which,  by-the- 
way,  were  not  clear  at  all,  but  very  muddy).  It  wound  up 
this  canon,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  come  together 
away  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  No  boy  who  is 


fortunate  enough  to  make  a journey  to  Colorado  should 
fail  to  see  this  remarkable  place.  The  little  engine 
tugged  at  the  train,  and  dragged  it  up  the  steep  canon,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  winding  stream,  until  it  came  to  a val- 
I ley  surrounded  by  high  hills,  where  is  the  town  of  Idaho 
i Springs.  Here  Tom  and  his  father  left  the  train,  and 
I walked  to  a neat-looking  hotel,  where  they  took  up  their 
quarters.  Mr.  Chester  already  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
, change  of  climate,  and  he  wanted  to  spend  much  time  in 
■ excursions  to  different  points.  He  and  Tom  went  up  by 
the  railroad  to  Georgetown,  and  drove  to  Central  City, 
and  at  both  places  they  saw  a great  many  mines.  They 
went  down  in  buckets,  lowered  by  great  ropes,  six  and 
seven  hundred  feet  into  the  Rhafts,  and  then  sometimes 
came  out  by  tunnels  cut  from  the  sides  of  the  hills.  They 
saw  mills  in  which  gold  ore  was  crushed  by  stamps,  or 
great  iron  bars  falling  heavily  on  it,  and  works  where  sil- 
ver ore  was  put  into  hot  furnaces — in  fact,  they  saw  so 
many  things  that  Tom  became  rather  bewildered.  All 
[ the  time,  however,  he  found  himself  thinking  about  what 
the  miner  had  told  him  in  Denver,  and  longing  to  try  his 
own  hand  at  prospecting.  When  he  told  his  father,  one 
day,  that  he  would  like  to  go  up  on  the  hill  sides  or  in 
some  of  the  canons  and  look  for  a mine,  the  latter  at  first 
laughed,  and  then  grew  rather  serious,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  danger  of  being  led  away  by  this  desire  to  be 
suddenly  rich  without  labor. 

“You  hear,  my  boy,” he  said,  “about  the  one.  two,  or 
three  men  who  succeed,  but  not  a word  about  the  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  who  make  failure  after  failure, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  the  misery  of  ‘hope  deferred.  - ” 

Tom  listened  respectfully  to  his  father,  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  would  not  be  a fine  thing  to  find 
a silver  mine.  He  began  to  take  walks  by  himself,  and 
look  out  for  the  signs  about  which  various  miners  had 
told  him.  At  times  he  would  think  that  he  had  found 
something,  and  he  would  bring  little  pieces  of  rock  to 
show  to  a friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the 
little  town.  This  was  an  old  miner  named  Sam,  a rough 
but  very  kind-hearted  man,  who  did  not  laugh  at  all,  but 
told  him  pleasantly  that  he  had  not  yet  found  any  mine. 

One  day,  while  walking  in  a canon  near  the  hotel,  and 
chipping  with  a hammer  at  the  broken  rock,  he  saw  two 
poorly  dressed  men  carrying  bundles,  as  if  on  a journey, 
who  stopped  and  asked  what  he  was  doing.  They  told 
him  that  there  was  no  use  in  searching  in  that  place,  but 
that  they  had  an  excellent  prospect  hole,  already  showing 
44  pay  gravel,”  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
on  account  of  pressing  engagements  elsewhere,  and  which, 
although  it  was  worth  many  thousands,  they  would  sell 
him  for  ten  dollars.  Poor  little  Tom  had  just  that  sum, 
which  his  father  had  given  him  on  his  birthday,  and  to 
which  he  had  proposed  to  add  his  savings,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  some  fishing-tackle.  Perhaps  his  slight  * ‘ craze" 
about  a mine  mode  him  less  cautious  than  usual.  At  all 
events,  he  accepted  the  men's  offer,  and  promised  to  meet 
them  that  afternoon  near  a tree  which  they  pointed  out. 

He  was  there  on  the  minute,  with  hU  ten  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  The  men  took  him  up  the  hill,  and  showed  him 
a rather  deep  hole,  into  which  a rough  ladder  led.  Down 
this  they  went,  and  Tom  saw  some  ore  of  just  the  kind 
that  his  friend  Sam  had  told  him  he  ought  to  find.  Then 
the  men  set  two  stakes  in  the  ground,  on  which  they  rude- 
ly marked  “T.  C.,”  took  his  money,  and  walked  hastily 
away.  Tom  went  down  to  the  hotel  full  of  his  purchase. 
His  father  had  gone  to  Georgetown,  but  Sam  was  there, 
and  to  him  Tom  eagerly  narrated  what  he  thought  his 
good  fortune.  Sam  heard  him  without  remark,  and  then 
put  on  liis  hat,  and  taking  pick  and  shovel,  asked  Tom  to 
show  him  the  mine.  Arriving  there,  he  shovelled  up 
some  of  the  ore  which  Tom  had  seen,  and  disclosed  quite 
a different  rock  below.  On  this  lay  a piece  of  board, 
which  he  handed  to  Tom,  who  read  thereon. 
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44 u ar  sold  bad  u yung  tender-fut  this  aint  no  mine.” 

For  a moment  he  did  not  understand ; then  came  a 
shock  of  disappointment,  and  then  a sense  of  indignation, 
not  so  much  against  the  men  who  had  deceived  him  as  at 
himself  for  his  delusion  and  stupidity. 

Sam  looked  kindly  at  him.  “ Pretty  rough  on  you, 
Tom,  wasn’t  it  ?”  he  said.  11  Why,  my  boy,  this  is  an  old 
claim  of  mine,  which  I gave  up  long  ago  as  no  good. 
They’ve  just  gone  and  salted  it — I mean,  put  some  good 
ore  in  to  deceive  you.  So  they  walked  off  with  your  ten 
dollars,  the  miserable  scamps!  Tell  me  what  they  look- 
ed like." 

Tom  described  them. 

“ Ho ! ho !"  said  Sam.  “ I saw  those  same  fellows  taking 
the  train  for  Denver.  I'm  going  down  there  to-morrow, 
and  the  Chief  of  Police  is  a friend  of  mine.  Perhaps 
we'll  run  across  them  some  day.” 

As  they  walked  home,  he  tried  to  cheer  Tom  up  by  tell- 
ing him  stories  of  clever  men  who  had  been  served  in  sim- 
ilar ways ; but  Tom  was  sober,  not  on  account  of  his  loss, 
but  because  it  had  come  to  his  mind  how  foolish  he  had 
been  from  the  first.  He  felt  easier  when  he  had  told  his 
father  the  whole  story. 

The  latter  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  44  Well,  Tom,  my 
boy,  considering  how  badly  you  had  the  mining  fever,  I 
do  not  think  that  ten  dollars  was  a large  price  to  pay  for  a 
cure.” 

Some  time  after  Tom  had  returned  to  his  home  he  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Colorado,  which  proved  to  be  from 
his  friend  Sam,  reading  partly  as  follows: 

“ I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  catched  them  two 

claim-jumpers  [men  who  steal  claims].  They'd  spent  all 
your  stamps,  sure  enough,  and  you  won’t  never  see  them 
no  more ; but  it’s  a comfort  that  they  got  two  years  at 
Canon  City  [where  the  penitentiary  is].  Better  luck  next 
time.  Come  out  again  next  summer,  and  I’ll  help  you 
find  an  A1  mine ” 

But  Tom  says  that  if  he  ever  has  any  money  at  all,  it 
will  be  earned  in  some  good  old-fashioned  way  ; that  he  is 
not  a “ tender-foot,”  and  that  he  does  not  want  any  more 
interest  in  prospect  holes. 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 

BT  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

QOME  years  ago  a soldier  stationed  at  Bondee,  in  India, 
O while  passing  near  a small  stream,  saw*  three  wolf 
cubs  and  a boy  drinking.  He  managed  to  seize  the  boy, 
who  seemed  about  ten  years  old,  but  who  was  so  wild  and  j 
fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper’s  clothes,  and  bit  him  severe- 
ly in  several  places.  The  soldier  at  first  tied  him  up  in  the  ! 
military  gun  shed,  and  fed  him  with  raw  meat;  he  was  aft- 
erward allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  Bondee  bazar.  I 
A lad  named  Tanoo,  servant  of  a Cashmere  merchant  then 
at  Bondee,  took  compassion  on  the  poor  boy,  and  prepared 
a bed  for  him  under  the  mango-trcc  where  he  himself 
lodged ; here  he  kept  him  fastened  to  a tent-pin. 

Up  to  this  time  he  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh, 
but  Tanoo  gradually  taught  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and 
pulse.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up,  and 
after  much  rubbing  of  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was  made 
to  stand  and  walk  upright,  whereas  hitherto  he  had  gone 
on  all  fours. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  the  mango- 
tree,  Tanoo  saw  two  wolves  creep  stealthily  toward  him, 
and  after  smelling  him,  they  touched  him,  when  he  got 
up.  Instead,  however,  of  being  frightened,  the  boy  put 
his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with 
him,  capering  about  while  he  pelted  them  with  grass  and 
straw.  Tanoo  tried  to  drive  them  off,  but  could  not.  At 
last,  however,  they  left,  but  the  following  night  three  1 


wolves  came,  and  a few  nights  after  four,  which  returned 
several  times. 

The  wolf-boy,  however,  could  not  be  entirely  reconciled 
to  civilized  life.  In  being  removed  from  place  to  place  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  escape  into  the 
jungle.  At  last  Tanoo  was  sent  away  on  a short  journey, 
and  when  he  returned,  his  savage  charge  had  disappeared, 
and  was  never  again  heard  of. 

The  story  of  another  wolf-child  is  even  more  wonderful 
than  the  above. 

In  March,  1843,  a cultivator  who  lived  at  Chupra, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Sultanpoor,  went  to  cut  his  crop 
of  wheat  and  pulse,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a son 
about  three  years  old.  As  the  father  was  reaping,  a wolf 
suddenly  rushed  upon  the  boy,  caught  him  up,  and  made 
off  with  him  toward  the  ravines.  People  ran  to  the  aid  of 
the  parents,  but  soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

About  six  years  afterward,  as  two  sipaliees  were  watch- 
ing for  hogs  on  the  border  of  the  jungle,  they  saw  three 
wolf  cubs  and  a boy  come  out  from  the  jungle  and  go 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink;  all  four  then  ran  to  a den 
in  the  ravine.  The  sipahees  followed,  but  the  cubs  had 
already  entered,  and  the  boy  was  half  way  in,  when  ono 
of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  leg  and  drew  him  back. 
He  was  very  savage,  hit  at  the  men,  and  seizing  the  barrel 
of  ono  of  their  guns  in  his  teeth,  shook  it  fiercely.  The 
sipahees,  however,  secured  him,  brought  him  home,  and 
kept  him  for  twenty  days,  during  which  he  would  eat 
nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  was  fed  accordingly  on  hares 
and  birds.  His  captors  soon  found  it  difficult  to  provide 
him  with  sufficient  food,  and  took  him  to  the  bazar  in  the 
village  of  Koeleepoor,  to  be  supported  by  the  charitable  till 
he  might  be  recognized  and  claimed  by  his  parents. 

He  is  unable  to  speak  or  to  articulate  any  sound  with 
distinctness.  In  drinking,  he  dips  his  face  in  the  water, 
but  does  not  lap  like  a wolf.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh ; 
and  when  a bullock  dies,  and  the  skin  is  removed,  he  at- 
tacks and  eats  the  body  in  company  of  the  village  dogs. 


[IVgtm  In  11  AiircK'n  Young  P*om.i  No.  87,  July  13.] 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

Chapter  IV. 

COMMODORE  PREBLE  sailed  from  the  United  States 
for  the  Mediterranean  in  the  frigate  Constitution  late 
in  the  spring  of  1803.  The  ships  of  the  squadron  did  not 
sail  together.  Baiubridge.  with  the  frigate  Philadelphia , 
first  entered  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  found  a Moorish 
corsair  cruising  for  American  prizes.  He  captured  her 
and  took  her  to  Gibraltar.  When  Preble  arrived  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Tangiers  with  the  squadron,  when  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  declared  that  he  had  never  authorized  any  dep- 
redations on  American  commerce.  The  affair  was  ami- 
cably settled.  Soon  afterward  the  Philadelphia  chased  a 
corsair  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  in  so  doing  struck 
upon  a sunken  rock.  She  was  fast  bound.  The  Tripoli- 
tans captured  her,  made  Baiubridge  and  his  officers  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  consigned  the  crew  to  slavery. 

With  Preble  was  Stephen  Decatur,  a gallant  young 
Lieutenant,  son  of  a veteran  naval  commander.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  brig  Enterjirise,  with  which,  late  in  De- 
cember, he  captured  a Tripolitan  ketch  laden  with  girls 
which  the  ruler  of  Tripoli  was  sending  as  a present  to  the 
Sultan.  The  maidens  were  landed  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
ketch  (which  was  renamed  Intrepid)  was  used  by  Decatur 
in  an  attempt  to  recapture  or  destroy  the  Philadelphia. 
With  seventy  daring  young  men  he  sailed  into  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli  on  a bright  moon-lit  night  (February,  1804),  the 
Intrepid  assuming  the  character  of  a vessel  in  distress. 
Most  of  her  officers  and  men  were  concealed. 

The  Intrepid  went  alongside  the  Philadelphia,  when 
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Decatur,  followed  by  his  men,  who  sprang  from  their  hid- 
ing-places, boarded  the  frigate,  slew  many  of  her  defend- 
ers and  drove  the  rest  into  the  sea,  set  her  on  fire,  and  es- 
caped with  only  four  men  wounded.  This  daring  act  pro- 
duced great  commotion  in  the  harbor.  The  Philadelphia 
was  soon  in  flames ; the  great  guns  of  the  castle  and  of  the 
corsairs  lying  near  thundered  incessantly;  and  to  this 
roar  of  artillery  was  added  that  of  the  cannons  of  the  frig- 
ate as  the  flames  reached  them.  The  heroes  of  this  exploit 
were  received  at  Syracuse  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy,  and  Decatur  was  promoted  to  Captain.  The  ruler  of 
Tripoli  was  abashed  by  this  display  of  American  energy 
and  valor. 

The  harbor  of  Tripoli  was  guarded  by  batteries  mount- 
ing more  than  a hundred  heavy  guns,  by  numerous  gun- 
boats and  other  vessels,  by  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers, 
and  a sheltering  reef.  Undismayed  by  these.  Preble  en- 
tered the  harbor  in  the  summer  of  1804,  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  several  gun-boats,  and  opened  fire  on  the  for- 
midable defenses.  In  that  engagement  Decatur  again  dis- 
played his  valor.  Ho  captured  one  gun-boat,  and  boarded 
another,  on  which  he  had  a fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
its  powerful  commander,  but  triumphed.  The  Americans 
withdrew,  but  renewed  the  struggle  a few  days  afterward, 
when  a hot  shot  exploded  the  magazine  of  one  of  the 
American  gun -boats,  killing  two  officers  and  eight  of  the 
crew.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  M idsliipman  Spence 
and  eleven  others  were  seen  on  the  sinking  vessel  working 
her  great  gun.  Giving  three  cheers,  and  firing  it  at  the 
enemy,  they  were  picked  from  the  water  a few  minutes 
later,  for  the  vessel  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

In  a fourth  attack  on  Tripoli  by  the  gallant  Preble  a 
sad  accident  occurred.  It  was  determined  to  blow  up  the 
cruisers  in  the  harbor  by  a floating  mine  or  huge  torpedo. 
The  Intrepid  was  laden  with  a hundred  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der,  over  which  were  laid  shot,  shell,  and  irregular  pieces 
of  iron.  In  charge  of  Captain  Somers,  she  was  towed  into 
the  harbor  on  a very  dark  night  (September  4,  1804),  when 
all  eyes  were  strained  to  observe  the  result.  Suddenly  a 


fierce  and  lurid  light  shot  up  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the 
waters,  like  a volcanic  fire,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
an  explosion  that  shook  earth  and  air  for  miles  around. 
Flaming  fragments  rose  and  fell,  ami  then  all  was  pro- 
found darkness  again.  Somers  and  his  companions  were  | 


never  heard  of.  They  probably  perished  by  the  premature 
explosion  of  the  mine. 

Soon  after  this,  Preble,  who  had  done  excellent  service 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Barron,  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Tripoli 
vigorously,  but  it  was  ended  by  treaty  early  the  next  year. 

The  ruler  of  Tunis  was  yet  insoleut,  but  the  appearance 
of  an  American  squadron  of  thirteen  vessels  before  his 
capital  soon  so  humbled  him  that  he  sued  for  peace  and 
made  a treaty.  A small  American  naval  force  was  kept 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  several  years  the  Barbary 
powers  kept  their  hands  otf  American  commerce. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
believing  the  British  navy  had  utterly  destroyed  that  of 
the  United  States,  sent  out  his  corsairs  to  depredate  on 
our  commerce.  Determined  not  to  pay  tribute  or  longer 
endure  his  insolence,  the  United  States  accepted  the  Dey's 
challenge  to  war,  and  sent  Commodore  Decatur  with  a 
small  squadron  to  humble  him.  Decatur  sailed  in  May, 
1815,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Mediterranean  he 
found  the  Algerine  pirate  fleet  cruising  in  search  of  Amer- 
ican vessels.  In  June  he  captured  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Algerine  Admiral  and  another  corsair,  with  six  hundred 
men.  With  these  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  and 
demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  all  American  cap- 
tives in  the  hands  of  the  Dey,  payment  in  full  for  all 
American  property  destroyed  by  his  forces,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  State* 
thereafter.  The  terrified  ruler  hastened  to  comply.  Obey- 
ing the  summons  of  the  Commodore,  he  appeared  on  the 
deck  of  the  Guerridre  (the  flag  ship),  with  his  civil  offi- 
cer* and  the  captives.  Having  complied  with  all  de- 
mands, the  Dey  left  the  vessel  in  deep  humiliation. 

Decatur  now  sailed  for  Tunis,  and  demanded  and  re- 
ceived of  its  frightened  ruler  $-16,000,  in  payment  for 
American  vessels  which  he  liatl  allowed  the  British  to 
capture  in  his  harbor.  Then  the  Commodore  went  to 
Tripoli,  and  summoned  the  Bashaw,  or  Governor,  before 
him.  He  demanded  $25,000  of  him  for  similar  injuries. 

The  Tripolitan 
treasury  was  emp- 
ty, and  Decatur 
accepted,  in  place 
of  cash,  eight 
Danish  and  two 
Neapolitan  cap- 
tives held  by  the 
Bashaw. 

This  cruise  of 
a little  Ameri- 
can squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  and  its  re- 
sults, gave  full  se- 
curity to  Ameri- 
can commerce  in 
these  waters,  and 
greatly  exalted 
the  character  of 
the  government  of 
the  United  State* 
iti  the  opinion  of 
European  na- 
tions. A portion 
of  its  navy  had 
accomplished,  in 
the  way  of  hum- 
bling the  rulers  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  weakening  their 
power  for  mischief,  what  the  combined  governments  of 
Europe  had  not  dared  to  attempt.  Decatur  was  the  most 
conspicuous  hero  in  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States. 

[to  bi:  coxtimted.) 
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WHAT  THE  BUTTERFLY  SAYS. 

Through  all  the  auuny  Hummer  day* 

I wander  here  and  then*, 

And  hardly  ever  stop  to  rest 
A moment  anywhere. 

There  are  ho  many  thing*  to  *oe, 

And  timn  i»  rather  short  with  me. 

I only  have  a mouth  or  two, 

And  time  soon  runs  away 
When  one  is  seeing  something  new, 

Or  sporting  every  day. 

And  how  the  little  people  try 
To  catch  me  ns  I flatter  by! 

But  I know  what  they  want  me  for — 
It’s  not  to  nse  me  right; 

It's  not  to  give  me  sunny  fields, 

With  daisies  sprinkled  white; 

Bat  just  to  pin  me  ou  the  wall 
To  show  their  friends,  and  that  is  all. 


full  strength  of  camel  maturity.  This  is  not  until  it  is 
about  eight  years  old. 

If  the  camel  can  rise  with  the  load  on  its  back,  this  is 
proof  positive  that  he  can  carry  it  throughout  the  journey, 
although  it  sometimes  happens,  if  the  journey  be  only  a 
very  short  one,  the  patient  beast  is  loaded  so  heavily  that 
it  must  be  helped  on  to  its  feet  by  means  of  bars  and  le- 
vers. In  some  places  camels  cry  out  against  this  excessive 
loading  in  a most  piteous  and  distressing  manner — the  cry 
resembling  that  of  a very  young  child  in  pain,  and  being 
a most  dismal  sound  to  hear;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  will  bear  their  burden,  however  heavy,  with- 
out complaining. 

An  ordinary  camel's  load  is  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.  With  this  weight  on  their  backs,  a train  of 
camels  will  cross  thirty  miles  of  desert  during  a day. 
Those  used  to  carry  dispatches,  having  only  the  light 
weight  of  the  dispatch-bearer,  of  course  are  expected  to 
travel  much  faster,  however,  and  will  easily  accomplish 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Ungainly,  awkward,  repulsive-looking  as  these  crea- 
tures are,  with  their  great  projecting  harelips  and  their 
hairy  humps,  they  have  the  compensation  of  being  most 
priceless  treasures  to  all  those  who  “dwell  in  tents”  in 
the  vast  sandy  plains  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Tartary. 

Their  stomachs  are  so  formed  by  nature  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a set  of  water  tanks,  a 
number  of  small  cells  filled  with  the  purest  water  being 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  each,  and  when  all  food  fails,  it 
makes  little  difference  to  a camel  or  dromedary— at  least 
for  a time. 

Their  humps  are  composed  of  a fatty  substance.  Day 
by  day  the  hump  diminishes,  and  the  fat  is  absorbed  into 
the  animal's  system,  furnishing  nourishment  until  food 
is  forth-coming. 

Thus,  with  these  stores  of  water  and  fuel  on  board,  the 
“ship”  can  go  on  for  a fortnight,  or  even  a month,  abso- 
lutely without  eating  or  drinking,  while  things  that  other 
creatures — unless,  perhaps,  it  be  some  bird  of  the  ostrich 
tribe— would  never  dream  of  touching,  will  furnish  forth 
a sumptuous  meal  for  a camel.  Off  a handful  of  thorns 
- and  briers  he  can  make  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  I bc- 
■ lieve  he  will  not  disdain  anything  apparently  so  untempt- 
I ing  as  a bit  of  dr}'  wood. 


THE  SHIP  OF  TIIE  DESERT. 

BY  A.  K.  T. 

TTNLIKE  other  ships,  this  one  begins  by  being  a very 
feeble  and  helpless  little  craft  indeed.  For  the  first 
week  after  its  launch  on  the  great  sea  of  life  it  requires 
much  careful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  in  very  truth  a baby  camel  is 
every  whit  as  helpless  as  a human  baby.  It  can  not  stand 
alone;  without  help  it  can  not  so  much  as  take  its  own 
food  even ; while  its  long  neck  is  at  first  so  flexible  and 
fragile,  that  unless  some  one  were  constantly  at  hand  to 
watch,  the  poor  little  creature  would  run  every  risk  of  dis- 
locating it. 

Those  who  have  closely  observed  camel  nature  tell  us  it 
is  never  known  to  play  or  frolic  like  lambs  or  colts,  or  like 
most  young  creatures  of  the  earth,  in  fact;  but  that  in  its 
babyhood  it  is  as  grave  and  melancholy  as  in  its  old  age. 
born  apparently  with  a deep  sense  of  its  own  ugliness, 
and  a mournful  resignation  to  a long  and  joyless  career. 

When  it  has  reached  its  third  year  the  humpbacked  , 
animal  is  counted  old  enough  to  begin  its  life  of  labor.  1 
The  trainers  then  take  it  in  hand.  They  teach  it  to  kneel 
and  bear  burdens.  which  gradually  they  make  heavier  and  I 
heavier,  until  their  charge  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  the  I 
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Provided  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a short  holi- 
day is  allowed  the  camel  for  pasturing,  quite  at  its  leisure, 
to  recruit  its  strength  and  fill  that  store-house  on  its  back 
with  fuel,  it  will  serve  its  master,  on  such  meagre  fare  as 
I have  mentioned,  for  full  fifty  years.  Still,  all  work  and 
no  play  is  as  bad  for  camels  as  it  is  for  boys. 

Even  with  plenty  of  fuel  on  board,  the  desert-ship  own- 
ers are  wise  enough  not  to  impose  too  long  journeys  upon 
their  heavily  laden  fleets. 

A camel*s  foot  is  of  a peculiar  formation.  It  is  wide- 
spreading,  and  is  provided  with  fleshy  pads  or  cushions; 
and  if  after  a certain  march  rest  were  not  given,  the  skin 
would  wear  off  these  pads,  the  flesh  become  bare,  bring- 
ing consequences  direful  indeed.  Probably  the  suffering 
creature  would  kneel  down,  fold  its  long  legs  under  its 
body,  and  stretching  out  its  long  neck  on  the  ground, 
calmly  announce  in  camel  language  that  it  would  go  no 
further.  It  is  no  use  whatever  to  try  to  make  a camel  go 
against  his  will. 

If  it  once  refuses,  you  have  but  two  ways  open  to  you : 
you  may  quietly  lie  down  beside  it  until  it  is  ready  to 
move,  or  you  may  abandon  it  forever.  Other  course  there 
is  none. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  softness  of 
the  camel's  foot,  it  can  walk  over  the  sharpest  stones,  or 
thorns,  or  roots  of  trees  without  the  least  danger  of  wound- 
ing itself,  and  that  what  this  strange  beast  most  dreads  is 
■wet  and  marshy  ground. 

We  read  that  “the  instant  it  places  its  feet  upon  any- 
thing like  mud,  it  slips  and  slides,  and  generally,  after 
staggering  al>out  like  a drunken  man,  falls  heavily  on  its 
side.” 

The  use  of  the  camel  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  East 
is  almost  incalculable.  Many  an  Arab  finds  his  chief 
sustenance  in  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  of  the  mother 
camel.  The  flesh  of  young  camels  is  also  often  eaten. 

The  Roman  Emperor  Heliogahulus  is  said  to  have  reck- 
oned camel's  feet  one  of  the  daintiest  dainties  of  his  sumpt- 
uous banquets,  and  he  considered  a portion  of  tender  cam- 
el roast  a thing  to  be  by  no  means  despised.  To  this  day, 
indeed,  camel's  hump  cut  into  slices  and  dissolved  in  tea 
is  counted  a relish  by  the  Tartar  tribes. 

Camel's  skin  is  made  into  straps  und  sandals,  while 
brushes  and  ropes,  cloth  and  tents,  sacks  and  carpets,  are 
made  entirely  from  camel's  hair. 

Every  year  toward  the  beginning  of  summer  the  camel 
sheds  its  hair,  every  bristle  of  which  vanishes  before  the 
new  hair  begins  to  grow.  For  three  weeks  this  bare  con- 
dition lasts.  His  camelship  looks  as  if  he  had  been  shaved 
without  mercy  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  during  this  shaven  season  he  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  the  cold  or  wet,  shaking  in  every  limb  if  a drop 
of  rain  falls,  shivering  painfully  in  the  chilliness  of  the 
night  air. 

By-and-by  the  new  hair  begins  to  grow — fine,  soft,  curly 
wool  that  gradually  becomes  long,  thick,  soft  fur ; and  aft- 
er this,  the  rain  may  rain  as  much  as  it  likes,  the  night  air 
may  be  as  chilly  as  it  will,  the  camel  will  not  care  a grain. 
In  that  armor  of  nature's  providing  he  will  not  shiver  or 
shake  any  more. 

The  hair  of  a camel,  on  an  average,  will  weigh  about 
ten  pounds.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  finer  than  silk, 
and  longer  than  the  wool  of  a sheep.  In  the  course  of  my 
reading,  a short  time  ago,  I met  with  an  account  of  a camel 
market  in  a town  of  Tartary  especially  noted  for  its  trade 
in  that  species  of  live  stock. 

In  the  centre  of  Blue  Town,  it  seems,  there  is  a large 
square,  where  the  animals  are  ranged  in  long  rows  togeth- 
er, their  front  feet  raised  upon  mud  elevations  constructed 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
off  the  size  and  height  of  the  ungainly  creatures. 

The  confusion  and  noise  of  this  market  are  described  as 
something  frightful  and  “indescribable,”  with  the  con- 


tinual chattering  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  disputing  nois- 
ily over  their  bargains,  in  addition  to  the  wild  shrieking 
of  the  camels,  whose  noses  are  pulled  roughly  to  make 
them  show  off  their  agility  in  rising  and  kneeling. 

Nature  has  given  the  camel,  you  muBt  remember,  no 
means  of  defense  except  its  prolonged  piercing  cry.  and 
a horrible  sneeze  of  its  own,  whereby  the  object  of  its  ha- 
tred is  sometimes  covered  with  a mass  of  filth  from  its 
mouth. 

It  can  not  bite  its  tormentor,  and— at  least  the  Tartar 
camel — seldom  kicks,  or  if  it  does,  as  seldom  does  any  harm 
with  that  fleshy  foot  of  which  I have  told  you  already. 

Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  the  air  of  Blue  Town  is 
made  hideous  with  the  shrieking  of  the  camels  as,  to  test 
their  strength,  they  are  made  to  kneel  while  one  thing 
after  another  is  piled  on  their  hacks,  and  made  to  rise  un- 
der each  new  burden,  until  they  can  rise  no  longer? 

“Sometimes  while  the  camel  is  kneeling  a man  gets 
upon  its  hind-heels,  and  holds  on  by  the  long  hair  of  its 
hump ; if  the  cumel  can  rise  then,  it  is  considered  an  ani- 
mal of  superior  power” — according  to  the  writer  above 
quoted. 

“The  trade  in  camels  is  entirely  conducted  by  proxy; 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  never  settle  the  matter  between 
themselves.  They  select  different  persons  to  sell  their 
goods,  who  propose,  discuss,  and  fix  the  price,  the  one 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  seller,  the  other  to  those  of 
the  purchaser.  These  ‘sale-speakers’  exercise  no  other 
trade.  They  go  from  market  to  market,  to  promote  busi- 
ness, as  they  say.  They  have  generally  a great  knowl- 
edge of  cattle,  have  much  fluency  of  tongue,  and  are, 
above  all,  endowed  with  a knavery  beyond  all  shame. 
They  dispute  by  turns  furiously’  and  argumentatively  as 
to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  animal,  but  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  be  a question  of  price,  the  tongue  is  laid  aside  as 
a medium,  and  the  conversation  proceeds  altogether  in 
signs.” 


A LITTLE  GIRL’S  ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS. 

BY  KATIE  C.  YORKS. 

ONE  beautiful  morning  we  took  a carriage  and  started 
from  Naples  on  a trip  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  We  drove 
along  the  bay  for  several  miles,  and  when  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  we  began  to  ascend  through  vast 
fields  of  lava,  which  had  flowed  there  during  previous 
eruptions.  I always  imagined  that  lava  was  white  and 
smooth,  but  this  was  of  a grayish-black  color,  and  very 
ragged. 

The  carriage-road  ends  at  the  Observatory,  which  is  a 
building  where  a scientific  man  resides,  being  appointed 
by  the  government  to  watch  the  state  of  the  volcano.  He 
can  tell  when  there  is  going  to  be  an  eruption,  and  always 
notifies  the  people. 

There  we  found  guides  and  men  with  saddled  horses 
waiting  to  take  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cone.  After  a short 
ride  we  reached  it,  and  dismounted,  and  started  up.  The 
cone  is  so  steep,  and  covered  with  cinders,  that  people  that 
are  unaccustomed  to  such  walking  can’t  get  up  it  without 
assistance,  because  every*  step  you  take  you  slide  back  sev- 
eral inches.  We  thought  we  would  be  pulled  up  by  the 
guides,  but  the  rest  of  the  party*  got  tired,  and  had  to  be 
carried  on  their  shoulders.  I managed  to  walk  nearly  all 
the  way,  and  when  I got  tired  my  guide  carried  me  too. 

About  half  way  up  we  stopped  at  a cave  where  some  men 
were  waiting  to  sell  us  some  new  Lacrima  Christi  wine. 
We  drank  some,  and  rested,  and  went  on  to  the  top. 
When  we  reached  it  we  were  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  a beautiful  view  of 
Naples,  the  bay,  the  islands,  the  villages,  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains. 

We  enjoyed  the  view  very  much,  but  every  little 
while  the  wind  would  blow  a cloud  of  sulphurous  vapor 
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from  the  crater,  and  nearly  suffocate  us.  We  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  crater  and  looked  down,  but  we  couldn't 
see  much,  because  of  the  vapor.  One  of  the  guides  went 
down  into  it  a little  way.  and  brought  us  up  some  pieces 
of  sulphur.  The  cinders  were  so  hot  they  burned  our  feet, 
and  when  we  )>oked  sticks  into  some  cavities  they  caught 
fire. 

The  thick  vapor  annoyed  us  so  that  we  soon  decided 
to  go  down.  Just  as  we  were  starting,  the  mountain  gave 
a low,  deep  growl,  and  trembled  under  us,  so  wo  were 
very  glad  to  leave.  It  was  great  fun  going  down,  because 
the  cinders  were  so  loose  that  at  each  step  we  would  slide 
a long  way.  Part  way  down  we  caught  a pale  yellow 
butterfly  that  was  almost  stilled  by  the  sulphurous  fumes. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  cone,  we  found  we 
had  been  only  twenty  minutes  coming  down,  although  it 
took  us  an  hour  and  a half  to  go  up.  No  sooner  had  we 
arrived  at  the  Observatory  than  we  were  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  ragged,  beggarly  looking  men  and  boys,  who  in- 
sisted on  blacking  our  shoes,  or  pretended  they  had  been 
guides,  and  tried  to  make  us  pay  them  for  things  they  had 
never  done  at  all.  We  ordered  them  away,  but  they  kept 
on  tormenting  us,  so  we  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and 
drove  off  as  fast  as  we  could,  leaving  them  all  behind, 
shouting,  screaming,  and  wildly  gesticulating. 

Since  I was  there  they  have  built  a railroad  up  the 
mountain,  but  I should  not  think  it  would  be  half  so  much 
fun  to  go  up  in  the  cars. 

A LETTER  FROM  INDIA. 

Lmcxonr,  India,  June  20,  1880. 

MY  DEAR  FRIENDS,— My  auntie  has  sent  me  several 
copies  of  Harper's  YoUNO  People,  and  I thought 
maybe  you  would  like  to  know  a little  how  we  children  in 
India  live.  I don't  know  anything  about  your  life  except 
what  I read,  and  my  mamma  tells  me,  because  I was  born 
here.  I am  nine  years  old,  and  in  a little  while  we  are  go- 
ing home.  I say  home  because  mamma  and  papa  do,  but 
the  only  home  I know  is  here,  where  it  is  so  hot  sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  I should  die.  Last  night  mamma  had  to  get 
up  and  take  a towel  as  wet  as  it  could  be,  and  rub  my 
sheets  with  it,  before  I could  get  to  sleep  at  all.  and  if  the 
punka  stops  a single  minute,  it  wakes  me  right  up  again. 
I read  my  letter  to  mamma  so  far,  and  she  says  you  won’t 
know  what  a punka  is.  That  is  funny  to  me;  but  I will 
tell  you.  They  are  very  stiff  cloth  things  fixed  on  frames, 
and  fastened  to  the  ceiling  so  that  they  move,  and  by  fan- 
ning the  air  keep  a breeze  in  the  room  all  the  time.  There 
are  holes  in  the  wall,  and  ropes  put  through  the  holes, 
and  a man  outside  on  the  veranda  pulls  the  ropes,  and 
keeps  the  punka  moving.  One  night  I was  sd  hot  I got 
up  and  went  out  on  the  veranda,  but  the  boards  of  the 
step  burned  my  feet;  so  I slipped  on  my  slippers,  and 
tried  again.  There  sat  the  punka  wala  nodding,  fast 
asleep,  but  keeping  his  arms  moving  all  the  time.  It 
looked  funny,  I can  tell  you. 

We  have  good  times  in  the  winter,  though.  Christmas- 
day  we  always  have  a picnic.  The  children  of  the  native 
8unday -schools  and  English  schools  join  together,  and 
have  a good  time  in  some  grove.  And  all  through  the 
winter  we  play  out  under  the  trees,  just  as  mamma  says 
you  do  in  the  summer.  But  hero  in  summer  we  can 
only  go  out  very  late  in  the  afternoon  or  very  early  in 
the  morning,  because  if  the  mid-day  sun  touches  us.  it 
will  make  us  very  sick,  and  perhaps  we  will  die.  Theo 
Carter,  a girl  1 know,  when  she  was  real  little  got  away 
from  her  nurse,  and  ran  out  in  the  sun  without  her  hat. 
It  was  in  the  morning,  too;  and  now  every  time  she  gets 
warm  or  tired  she  has  the  most  dreadful  headache,  and 
mamma  says  she  don’t  believe  she  will  ever  be  strong, 
even  if  she  goes  to  America.  But  I guess  she  would,  be- 
cause everybody  that  gets  sick  here  goes  to  America,  else 


England,  and  when  they  come  back  they  are  ever  so  much 
better ; but  sometimes  they  don’t  come  back,  and  mamma 
says  people  die  even  in  America. 

There  are  lots  of  thieves  in  this  country.  One  night 
last  week  they  got  into  our  house.  The  servants  would 
keep  shutting  the  bath-room  window— the  bath-room  is 
between  mamma's  room  and  mine — and  we  wanted  it 
open  for  air,  and  mamma  told  them  so ; but  they  B&id  the 
thieves  would  climb  in  from  a fig-tree  near  by.  But 
mamma  said  if  they  did,  they  would  be  welcome  to  all 
they  could  get.  They  did  get  in,  and  took  the  clothes 
Bertie  and  I had  worn  through  the  day.  Baby  woke, 
and  they  were  probably  frightened,  and  Bnatched  the  first 
thing  they  could,  which  was  a box  of  homoeopathic  med- 
icine mamma  brought  from  home.  We  laughed  in  the 
morning,  because  they  thought,  no  doubt,  it  was  some- 
thing valuable,  and  it  will  be  worse  than  nothing  to 
them ; but  papa  says  we  will  cry  when  we  are  sick,  and 
liave  to  take  bitter  medicine  instead  of  little  sugar  pills. 

Last  week  there  was  a big  procession— something  about 
the  government — and  one  of  papa's  friends  asked  us  to  go 
to  see  it,  and  ride  on  an  elephant.  I was  real  glad,  for  I 
never  rode  on  one  but  once,  and  then  I was  so  little  I 
don't  remember  much  about  it.  We  had  a nice  ride. 
Papa  hod  one  elephant  to  himself,  but  mamma  and  I and 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Theo  rode  on  another.  We  could  see 
into  the  up-stairs  rooms  of  people's  houses,  and  it  was  a 
delightful  view  we  had  of  the  procession.  We  had  a real 
good  time  until  our  elephant  lx>came  frightened  at  a loud 
noise  they  called  music,  and  trumpeted  dreadful  loud. 
We  wanted  to  get  off,  but  our  elephant  wouldn’t  kneel, 
and  the  man  couldn't  make  him.  Papa  came,  but  mam- 
ma said  if  wo  tried  to  get  off  'twould  only  frighten  him 
more.  I was  real  scared,  and  ready  to  cry;  but  mamma 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  spoke  just  as  pleasant  as  if 
wc  were  at  home,  and  I didn't  think  till  afterward  how 
white  she  looked,  nor  about  that  man  whose  elephant 
ran  away  with  him  last  winter  and  killed  him;  but  I 
guess  mamma  remembered  all  the  time,  for  pretty  soon 
the  noise  passed  by,  and  the  men  were  able  to  quiet  the 
elephant,  so  he  kneeled,  and  let  papa  help  us  down.  And 
when  he  took  mamma,  she  fainted,  and  everybody  said 
it  was  the  fright;  but  I didn't  know  she  was  frightened  a 
bit.  I must  8 top  now,  because  the  Home  Mail  is  going 
very  soon;  but  if  you  like  this,  some  time  I will  write 
you  again.  Jennie  Anderson. 


LITTLE  COUSIN  RANNA. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  MORSE. 

TILL  and  Almida  Handly  were  rather  sorry  when 
they  learned  that  their  little  cousin  Marianne  Joy 
was  coming  to  make  them  a long  visit. 

“ She  won't  know  a bumble-bee  from  a butternut,"  said 
Will.  “City  children  don't  know  anything,  and  she’ll 
be  awfully  in  the  way.  Won’t  she  tag  after  you  and  me, 
though,  Almy  ?” 

“Oh  dear!"  said  Almy,  in  a complaining  tone;  “ we'll 
have  to  keep  her  every  speck  of  washing  and  baking  days.” 

“ I wish  they’d  leave  her  where  she  belongs,"  said  Will. 

The  children  were  silent  awhile,  and  then  Almy  heaved 
a sigh,  and  said : “ I s'pose  that's  just  the  trouble,  Will.  If 
her  mother  has— has  died,  where  does  she  belong  ? Where 
would  you  and  I — ” 

“I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Will,  gruffly.  “Come  on,  if 
you  want  me  to  help  fix  up  your  old  baby-house  for  her.” 

Tho  day  after  Marianne  came  the  children's  feelings  were 
altered.  Walking  down  the  lane  all  together,  the  little 
cousin  was  dazzled  by  buttercups,  and  ran  hither  and  thith- 
er gathering  them  in  such  wild  delight  that  she  came  upon 
Dowsabell,  the  cow,  unexpectedly.  Dowsy  only  raised 
her  sleepy  nose  from  the  grass  to  sniff  at  the  buttercups, 
but  Marianne  dropped  the  whole  bunch,  with  a cry  of  ter- 
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ror,  and  ran  like  the  wind  to  Will  for  protection.  She 
flung  herself  upon  him  with  such  a pretty  confidence  that 
Will  took  her  right  into  his  big  boyish  heart,  and  wished 
on  the  spot  that  Dowsy  was  a raging  lion,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  Neighbor  Stethaway's  cross  bull. 

“After  all,*’  he  confided  to  Almida,  “she’s  only  a poor 
city  child : what  can  you  expect  ? I don’t  mind  seeing  to 
her.  ” 

“ Laws,  no,”  said  Almida,  with  a matronly  air.  “And 
if  her  father’s  gone  to  Europe,  and  everyday  is  baking,  or 
washing,  or  mending,  or  something,  who  is  there  besides 
you  and  me  for  her  to  look  to,  I’d  like  to  know  ? Only 
you  needn’t  think  you’re  going  to  have  more  than  just 
your  own  half  of  the  care  taking.  Will  Handly.” 

The  mother  looked  on  in  silence,  and  understood  per- 
fectly the  very  things  which  her  children  thought  she  had 
not  noticed. 

“At  first  I was  troubled  lest  Will  and  Almy  wouldn’t 
notice  the  child,”  she  said,  one  afternoon,  to  Mrs.  Steth- 
away,  as  they  watched  the  three  children  crossing  the  op- 
posite field.  “ Next  I thought  they  would  tyrannize  over 
her,  apd  that  Will  would  tease  her  to  death.” 

“And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Stethaway,  “it  looks  as  if  they 
would  neglect  everything  just  to  follow  her  bidding. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  llandly,  smiling  after  the  children 
as  they  disappeared  among  the  daisies,  “it  isn’t  always 
that  old  folks  know  the  best  turn  to  take.  I’m  going  to 
see  what  the  little  one’s  course  will  be.  It  seems  very 
much  as  if  my  own  two  children  were  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting some  lessons  in  gentleness  and  self-forgetfulness  from 
the  poor  little  motherless  child,  which  I don’t  know  so 
well  as  she  does  how  to  teach  them.” 

The  children  went  through  the  field,  the  orchard,  and 
over  the  bars  into  the  laue,  through  which  Ria  Bell  was 
just  driving  the  cows. 


“ Quick ! quick ! Oh  1 oh !”  screamed  Marianne,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  the  cows. 

“Not  that  way;  you’re  running  right  into  the  face  ol 
the  enemy,  Raima,”  suid  Will,  laughing,  and  taking  hold 
of  her  as  she  was  trying  to  climb  the  bars. 

But  Ranna  struggled,  crying,  “Get  me  over!  get  me 
over!  I ain’t  ’fraid  of  tows;  it’s  the  birds;”  and  was  so 
excited  that  Will  on  one  side  and  Almida  on  the  other 
lifted  her  into  the  lane  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Oh,  goodness !”  screamed  Almy,  as  Ranna  made  a dive, 
right  under  Dowsabell’s  very  nose,  toward  a little  mound 
of  leaves.  Crouching  down  and  spreading  her  arms  over 
it,  she  looked  up  at  Dowsy  so  savagely  that  Will  exclaim- 
ed, much. amused:  “Thunder  and  lightning!  what  has 
poor  Dowsy  done  ? I thought  you  were  afraid  of  her. 
Ranna,  and  now  you  look  ready  to  take  her  by  the  horns, 
and  are  frightened  at  two  poor  little  robins  flying  over- 
head.” 

“No,  I ain’t.  Nor  I won’t  mind  Teazle  even  if  he  i* 
going  to  bite  my— my — my  head  otT,” cried  Raima,  pale 
with  fright,  as  the  dog  ran  his  nose  into  her  face. 

Will  called  Teazle  away,  while  he  and  Almy  tried  very 
hard  not  to  laugh. 

“What  have  you  got  under  the  leaves?”  asked  Will, 
wliile  Almy  stooped  over  Ranna,  and  said,  tenderly, 

“Show  us  your  treasure,  darling,  and  we  won’t  tell 
Teazle,  nor  Dowsy,  nor  anybody  a word  about  it.” 

Raima  sat  up.  brushed  away  the  leaves,  and  took  from 
under  them  a pretty  little  nest  full  of  young  robins. 
“They’re  my  own  baby  birds,  and  I thought  Dowsy  would 
step  on  them,”  she  said.  “ I found  them  just  before  I ran 
to  bring  you,  only  the  nest  was  in  a great,  ugly,  dark  bush, 
where  the  poor  little  birdies  couldn't  feel  any  sun  shinin', 
and  I brung  them  here,  and  tovered  them  with  leaves,  so 
the  chittcns  wouldn’t  frighten  them  while  I was  gone. 
What  are  those  big  birds  flying  round  me  for  ? Tover  my 
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birdies  up  again:  they  are  crying  'cause  they  are  fright- 
ened.” 

“ Hi ! ho ! hum ! Harry !”  exclaimed  Will.  “ Those  two 
birtls  are  the  excited  and  anxious  parents  of  your  baby 
birdies,  Rannu,  and  they  feel  just  about  as  comfortable  as 
your  father  and  mother  would  feel  if  a great  giant — ” 
But  Will  remembered  suddenly  that  poor  little  Hanna 
had  no  mother,  and,  blushing  fiery  red,  said:  “I’m  a 
good-for-nothing  old  blunderbuss.  You  tell  her,  Almy; 
it's  girl's  talk,  anyway.” 

Almy,  with  her  arms  around  her  little  cousin,  explain- 
ed the  situation.  Raima  eagerly  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot  from  which  she  had  taken  the  nest,  and  when  Will 


had  carefully  restored  it,  watched  with  great  delight  the 
old  birds  return  to  it 

“I'll  never  touch  another  nest  in  my  life,”  she  said; 
and  holding  one  arm  tight  around  Aliny's  neck,  she  beck- 
oned to  Will  with  the  other.  Putting  it  around  him,  she 
drew  his  head  close  down  to  Almy’s,  and  whispered:  “/ 
don’t  think  you’re  a bundlefuas , Will.  I think  you  and 
Almy  know  just  as  well  how  to  take  care  of  little  birds 
when  their  papas  and  mammas  can't  find  them,  as  you  do 
of  little  girls  when  their  mammas  is — is — is  lost.  And  I’m 
going  to  tell  all  the  children  in  the  world  that  when  they 
lose  their  mammas,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  find 
my  cousin  Will  and  my  cousin  Almy.” 


“TS  LKAKNINO  TO  SWIM,  MAMMA." 
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WE  wish  to  express  to  our  young  corre- 
spondents our  sincere  regret  that  our 
limited  spsee  com  pels  us  to  simply  acknowl- 
edge so  large  a number  of  tbc  pretty  letters 
which  reach  us  daily  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Do  not  think,  because  your  let- 
ters arc  not  printed,  that  we  do  not  consider  them 
as  well  written  or  as  interesting  as  those  that  arc. 
We  are  very  sorry  not  to  print  all  your  little 
histories  of  your  pet  dogs,  and  kittens,  and  birds, 
and  other  little  domestic  creatures,  or  the  excel- 
lent descriptions  many  of  you  write  of  the  beau- 
tiful natural  scenery  surrounding  your  homes ; 
but  if  there  is  no  more  room  in  Our  Post-office 
Box,  your  letters  can  not  be  printed.  We  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  pleasure  you  express  in 
“Across  the  Ocean,*’  “The  Moral  Pirates," 
“Miss  Van  Winkle’s  Nap,"  and  other  stories 
and  poems ; and  the  eagerness  with  vbieh  you 
" run  to  meet  papa  when  he  brings  home  You  so 
Fkopik"  is  very  gratifying.  We  trust  you  will 
continue  your  pretty  favors  to  us,  and  we,  in 
return,  will  print  all  of  your  letters  that  we  can 
possibly  make  room  for,  and  will  promise  to 
give  you  more  and  more  pleasure  with  every 
new  number  of  Young  Pkocl*. 


Cttrr  CmM.ITiMin*  TBaairoav. 

I bare  wanted  to  write  to  the  Post-office  Box  tor  a 
long  time,  but  mum  mu  said  there  were  so  ninny  chil- 
dren writing  that  my  letter  would  not  lie  printed. 

We  live  In  n camp,  and  are  many  curioaa  things. 
When  we  look  oot  of  our  windows,  we  see  the  apa- 
rtjoa,  which  are  the  saddles  pat  on  the  mules  when 
they  are  loaded.  The  saddle*  are  arranged  lu  loug 
rows,  with  pieces  of  lent  cloth  thrown  over  them. 
Every  day  we  sue  a great  many  mules  going  out  and 
coming  In.  Then  there  la  another  queer  tiling.  It 
is  the  “condemned  heap."  Almost  every  day  ray 
two  little  brothers  go  down  to  the  pile  and  And  .a 
great  many  treasure*.  Every  month  Iota  of  Ihlnga 
from  the  warehouses  are  condemned,  and  brought  to 
the  beau  to  lie  burned.  There  are  sixteen  warehoaaeB 
here,  filled  with  government  stores. 

A great  many  of  the  men  who  were  In  the  first  l‘t« 
fight  under  Major  Thornburgh  went  from  this  camp, 
and  we  know  some  of  those  that  were  wonndod. 

Every  night  and  morning  wo  hear  the  bugle-call 
that  tells  the  soldiers  when  to  get  up,  when  to  go  to 
work,  when  to  atop  work,  when  to  change  guard, 
and  when  to  go  to  bod.  We  always  Ire!  safe  hero, 
because  vre  arc  guarded  by  auldtera.  Epna  8.  B. 

Nainr,  Omaeoa. 

I like  to  read  the  letters  In  the  Post-office  Box  of 
Ynp«  Paori.K  ao  much  that  I thought  I would  write 
one  from  ‘way  nut  here  in  the  backwoods  of  Oregon. 
I live  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  where  we  uui  See 
Mount  llond  any  time  when  the  weather  is  clear. 
It  Is  a glorious  sight,  especially  In  the  Evening  just 
liefore  sundown.  In  the  winter  and  spring  tlie 
inniintaiu  Is  hkl  behind  clouds  more  thau  half  the 
time.  Sometimes  the  lop  of  It  will  peep  out  abovo 
the  mist.  Then  it  look*  an  strange.  It  la  consider- 
ed to  be  nearly  12,000  feel  high.  Karat. I. a M. 


Pmtienrni,  PtiMunan. 

It  Is  ao  nice  to  have  a new  Ymrsfl  l’xori.s  every 
week.  My  papa  Is  an  Artist,  and  I am  gulag  to  he 
one  ton,  I tlraw  a picture  from  Yon  no  People  al- 
most every  duy.and  1 read  about  liiwa  Bonbcnr,  and 
Miss  Thompson,  and  all  tlie  great  ps  In  term. 

I have  town  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I rode  the 
donkeys  and  the  elephant,  and  1 have  made  their 
picture*.  I have  a little  Zt* n in  our  hack  yard.  1 
have  a nice  cat,  two  nibblts  named  Jack  and  Jill, 
and  a turtle,  and  a fish  In  an  aquarium  that  eats  files 
from  my  bands.  My  bird  died,  and  papa  painted  it* 
portrait!  I called  the  picture  “The  Burial  of  the 
Dead  Bird.”  M.  Eliot*  P. 


Omsi,  Ohio. 

I am  nine  year*  old,  and  for  my  birthday  present 
mamma  gave  me  one  year’s  subscription  to  Yon  no 
Paort.rt,  reti  I lining  with  tbc  first  number.  1 like 
“ The  Moral  llnite*”  very  murk,  und  t vr*»  just  wish- 
ing for  a serial  with  girls  In  lr,  and  the  wry  next  pa- 
per bod  the  beginning  of  “ Mi*»  Van  Winkle's  Nap.” 
I w»*  delighted  with  it.  I think  th«  atorirw  about 
Mr.  Martin  and  Mins  Pamela  Plumatutie'a  piano  are 
s<»  funny. 

Fourth  of  Jnly  came  on  finnday  this  year,  wo 
had  no  public  celebration,  but  some  of  the  children 
In  onr  neighborhood  got  np  a celebration  of  their 
own  at  our  house.  Mamma  made  the  oration,  and 


played  the  national  alra  on  the  piano,  after  which  we 
had  a parade.  We  all  had  paper  raps,  and  we  had  a 
flag  and  a drummer-boy.  My  little  two-year-old 
coualn  Gordon  hronght  up  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion, with  a paper  cap  on,  ami  as  gay  a*  any  of  us. 

Brimi*  K, 

iiunw,  U»«  1m. 4 so. 

I am  a little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  I have  a sister 
one  year  younger.  We  nave  very  nice  times  toget  her. 

About  a week  ago  my  papa  found  a poor  Utile  bird 
with  Its  wing  broken.  We  took  It  home  and  fed  It, 
and  we  thought  it  was  getting  better,  but  It  died. 

I have  seen  some  letter*  front  the  children  about 
little  turtle*.  Once  we  had  one,  and  we  used  to  dig 
worm*  for  it  to  eat.  It  was  (u  a globe,  and  onto 
when  we  did  not  dig  worm*  enough  It  ate  the  tall  of 
one  of  the  gold-fish. 

Wo  tried  Sadie  McB.'s  recljw  for  candy,  and  it  was 
a success,  M.  J.  L. 

bocawiav.  N iv  Van. 

I saw  some  letter*  in  Our  Po*t-offic«;  Box  asking 
for  mo«*d ire  for  snngic**  canaries.  We  have  used 
“ Sheppard's  Canary  Powder,  or  Song  llcstorer,*'  for 
our  canary,  and  found  It  very  beneficial.  Alice. 

BitMtron,  CoaunciT. 

My  mamma  raised  four  caiurire  this  spring.  Tbo 
first  one  mamma  hud  to  feed,  and  It  is  very  tame. 
We  are  training  It  to  do  tricks.  When  our  birds  are 
sick  and  do  not  sing,  mamma  gives  them  “ Dr.  Gun- 
ning’* Universal  Bird  Tonic,*'  aud  It  alway*  restores 
their  song. 

I have  two  gold-fish.  ] did  have  three,  hot  one 
died,  and  I buried  it  iu  the  yard,  under  the  Madeira 
vinca.  Blamuuk  T.  8. 


S*»  Jom,  Cuinuu. 

I tried  Ismlsa  W.  > recipe  for  Everton  tally,  only  I 
added  half  a tea-capful  of  water.  I like  it  very  much. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  white  candy;  Two  cups  of 
white  crushed  sugar;  three-quarters  of  a cup  uf  wa- 
ter; one  tahhsepoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boll 
quickly,  trying  a little  iu  water  occasionally  until  it 
crisps.  Then  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  aoifa.  Pour 
It  in  a buttered  raw  until  It  la  cool  enough  to  pall.  1 
am  ten  year*  old.  Max  J. 

I love  Yorxn  Proi-i.e  very  much.  Soon  as  pan* 
bring*  It  home  I read  It  to  my  two  little  sister*.  We 
arc  very  mnch  Interested  lu  “The  Moral  Pirate*."  I 
am  ten  year*  old,  and  I go  to  school  every  day.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  If  the  flamingo  ia  of  any  ns*  • 

Here  is  a recipe  for  the  couktiig  club.  Marble  cake 
—light  part : One  and  a half  caps  of  white  sugar; 
half  a cup  of  butter;  half  a cup  of  sweet  milk  ; the 
white*  of  four  eggs;  two  and  « half  cup*  of  flour; 
haif  a teu-spoontul  of  soda;  one  K»-#poo»rul  of 
cream  of  tartar  or  one  tea-spoonful  of  haklng  pow- 
der ; beat  the  egg*  and  sugar  together,  mix  the  cream 
of  tartar  with  the  dour,  and  dissolve  the  soda  In  the 
milk.  Dork  part:  One  cup  of  brown  sugar;  half  a 
cup  of  molasses ; half  a cup  of  sour  milk ; the  yolks 
of  four  eggs ; two  and  a half  cap*  of  flour;  naif  a 
tea-spoonful  of  soda ; half  a tea -spoonful  of  clove 
and  of  cinnamon.  Pat  a layer  of  the  dark  batter  lu 
the  pan,  l beu  a layer  of  light,  nntil  tbo  pan  is  fulL 

I should  like  to  exchange  pressed  flower*  with  any 
little  gtrl  is  California.  Mm*  Gate*, 

Clarion,  Wright  County,  Iowa. 

Everything  has  it*  uses  in  the  great  economy 
of  nature,  aud  although  we  can  not  always  see 
why  it  la  necessary  for  certain  thing*  to  exist, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  all  created  for 
some  purpose.  The  flamingo,  however,  is  use* 
ful  a*  an  article  of  food.  In  certain  parts  of 
| Egypt  anil  the  East  roast  flamingo  is  considered 
very  delicate  eating,  and  in  ancient  times  a 
stew  of  flamingo  tongues  wm  a royal  dish.  It 
is  also  a very  beautiful  bird.  Traveller*  say 
there  is  no  sight  more  magnificent  than  a flock 
of  scarlet  flamingos  wading  in  the  green  waving 
water  grasses,  hunting  for  their  breakfast  In 
the  morning  sunlight.  The  flamingo,  if  it  could 
apeak,  might  iiuawer  your  question  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  poet: 

" Tell  them,  dear,  that  If  eye*  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  ia  It*  own  excuse  for  being. '* 


biiunimu,  Pmmruiu. 

I am  nlno  year*  old,  and  I w|*h  to  send  the  cook- 
lug  dub  a recipe  for  ** oiuMwo-tbroo-four  cake": 
Guecupot  butter-  two  cup*  of  sugar ; three  enp*  of 
flour;  four  eggs;  naif  a cup  of  milk  ; the  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon  ; a pinch  of  salt ; one  tna-epoonf  ul  of 
royal  baking  powder.  Cuu  8.  A. 

To»*  Cnv, 

I have  taken  Yocwn  Paon.x  from  the  first  nnmbor, 
and  1 think  it  I*  a very  nice  paper.  I like  to  read 
about  the  pet*  of  ttic  other  children,  and  I will  let!  1 
them  about  a pet  cat  I had  when  we  lived  in  Chicago,  i 
Her  name  wa*  Dai.«y.  and  as  »he  wns  black  and  white, 
we  thought  ft  a pretty  name  tor  her.  My  little  tiro-  | 
tlier  .Park  had  * pair  of  Imuinm  chicken*.  One  day 
When  ILil-v  wa*  asleep  In  the  yard  the  rtwoder  (lew 
■ on  her  back  and  picked  her  left  eye  out.  Grandma, 


who  wa*  In  the  yard  at  the  time,  told  the  conk  t* 
bring  Daisy  In,  while  she  went  for  her  feather  airi 
tronse-gn-SM.-,  at  id  put  some  on  the  wounded  ere 
The  next  day  it  was  licak-d,  but  the  sight  waa  grow’ 
Once  when  Daisy  liad  some  little  kitten*  alt*  pat 
them  in  a hen’s  nreil.  When  the  hen  came  Intoth* 
nest  sbe  would  keep  the  little  thing*  quiet  by  peeking 
tliem  on  the  bead  if  they  cried.  Thu  kitten*  and 
chicken*  grew  to  be  groat  1 1 lends.  They  would  <■»[ 
out  of  the  same  dish,  and  when  night  came  the? 
would  all  go  to  the  chicken-amp  together.  The 
kitten*  slept  in  the  nest,  and  the  chicken*  on  ihe 
roost.  Were  tbey  not  a happy  family  ? 

Bcasta  G. 

Rb'vhtlt*.  Xiw  Vi>ii, 

I am  very  sorry  I forgot  the  flour  in  niy  redpe  for 
apple-cake  In  Poet -office  Ik»x.  Nu.  87.  There  ihould 
be  enough  prejuim]  flour  sdded  to  make  a stlfl  bet- 
ter. It  Ls  better  to  bake  it  iu  a shallow  pan. 

L.  Gbaci  P. 

Kims,  N nr  H*mt»r*A 

I think  “ Across  tl»e  Ocean"  w**  a splendid  «orr. 
I read  it  nil.  But  DOW  1 like  " Tin-  Moral  Plrstts’ 
the  Ik*L 

I I mvc  forty-six  pet  rabbit*.  They  all  have  black 
eye*  and  black  care.  And  1 luive  two  kittens  which 
are  very  pretty.  Tbelr  namoa  are  Tiger  and  Malt. 

Walt**  H.  P. 

My  sister  and  I have  just  tried  Kitty  G.ls  recipe 
for  haiter-woteh,  ami  found  It  very  nice  Indeed. 

Wo  are  making  a collection  of  postage  stomp*, 
and  would  tike  lo  exchange  with  any  corrmpotd- 
| cuts  of  H * wxu'jt  Yoi'Nii  Psoplb. 

Alimii  Hrssmr, 

23  Hawthorn  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mamochusetta. 


I would  like  to  exchange  birds*  eggs  with  any  onr 
living  in  the  South  or  West.  P.  Nobi.o, 

MUId&lc,  Connecticut. 

Lula  Barlow-  can  preserve  egg*  by  piercing  a mull 
hnk-  at  each  end  of  th*  egg,  and  blowing  out  tb«  in- 
side. Eggs  can  be  sent  safely  by  mall  in  a box  tiled 
with  cotton. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  of  differ- 
ent nations  with  any  of  those  correspondents  ask- 
ing exchange,  or  with  any  other  readers  of  Yocmi 
Proi-LO.  Habbv  Pc  Is  ns, 

JM»  West  Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


I would  like  to  exchange  specimens  of  woods  fn- 
dlgiuuu*  lo  thin  climate  for  those  of  other  climate*, 
*|M-c(mena  to  be  a>K>ut  three  incite*  long  by  Girre 
niiarter*  of  an  Inch  thick,  and  to  lure  a knot  is 
them  if  pored  ble.  I have  cypres*,  magnolia,  minxMu, 
cottonwood,  altlwa,  prickly  ash,  fig,  crepe  mjrrtir. 
"wcet-gum.  and  black-gum.  Correspondent*  wlllirg 
to  excluinge  will  please  rend  me  * lUt  of  what  wood* 
they  can  obtain,  and  their  full  address. 

Bear  C.  Brown,  Jan.. 

P.  O.  Box  «70,  Little  Hock,  Arkansas. 


1 am  collecting  postage  stamp*,  and  would  be 

flad  to  exchange  with  any  of  the  reader*  of  Ynoo 
'xorLK.  1 also  have  a collection  of  bus*. 

Yura na  L.  Kki.uhjo,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


I have  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  boys  who 
reed  YoCNm  Proclb,  through  the  Po«t-offlce  B«x, 
bi  I am  collecting  postage  stani|ML  If  others  who 
have  not  yet  written  arc  doing  the  seme.  I would 
like  to  exchange  with  them.  1 wrote  lo  Sidney  St 
1 W.,  but  he  ho*  not  yet  answered  me.  I am  clews 
rain  old.  My  younger  hrother,  Charlie,  Is  collect- 
ing postmarks,  snd  line  already  eleven  hundred  ami 
seventy-five,  lie  would  like  to  exchange  with  toy 
of  the  boy*.  Lewis  R.  Ml-omr, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


We  have  Yorso  Prowls,  and  like  It  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  tell  some  of  the  boy*  and  girt*  wlio 
live  far  away  something  about  my  home  and  plea- 
Hirta  The  name  of  my  liomn  is  Baj-wood  Lodge. 
It  Is  within  a ata ne’e- throw  of  a tteantitnl  sheet  'A 
water  known  a*  Hempstead  Bay.  We  iqdl,  row. 
swim,  and  fish,  anil  wc  liavc  homes,  and  enjoy  riding 
horse  lute  k too. 

Tilers  is  a camp  very  near  ns.  In  the  woods.  There 
are  about  thirty  people,  and  they  hare  five  touts, 
and  their  borne*. 

I would  like  to  exchange  foreign  postage  Stamps 
with  any  boys  who  read  Yotrao  Prot-LX. 

Airrttrr.  Law  arses  Valk, 

Bay  wood  Lodge,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island. 


I am  making  a collection  of  postage  stamp*,  and  1 
would  like  to  exchange  with  any  of  the  readers  of 
Yovmo  I'anri.K  In  t'snada.  I will  exchange  Called 
Htiitcs  stamp*  for  Canadian  stamp*. 

J.  M.  Woi.ra.  P.  6.  Box  443, 
I/Cwlshurg,  Cnlou  C-ouoty,  Pennsylvania. 


II.  P.  C. — The  quail  builds  it*  ne®t  on  the 
ground,  among  bushes  or  tall  grass.  The  ue*;- 
ing-time  hi  euilv  in  Jtuie,  und  when  you  find 
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ten  or  more  little  while  egg*,  you  may  be  sure 
the  bird  lias  commenced  Betting.  The  eggs  arc 
about  the  si*e  of  a pigeon's  egg,  and  pointed  at 
one  end  like  a boy's  wooden  top.  When  the 
little  birds  arc  hatched  they  are  as  strong  ns 
little  chickens,  and  the  mother  bird  takes  them 
off  to  ramble  about  the  thicket  in  the  same 
way  as  a hen  leads  her  brood.  The  quail  is  a 
plump  grayish-brown  bird,  speckled  with  black 
and  white.  Its  peculiar  whistle  may  bo  heard 
anywhere  in  the  country  all  the  long  summer 
day.  Children  often  imitate  the  sound,  and  im- 
agine that  the  quail  is  always  screaming  “more 
wet” ; and  in  truth  the  quail’s  note  does  re- 
semble those  words,  with  a short,  quick  accent 
on  the  lost  sound,  as  if  the  bird  was  constant- 
ly entreating  nature  for  a refreshing  summer 
shower. 

A.  S.  Daggett. — You  do  not  need  cards  to 
play  the  geographical  game.  If  you  wish,  you 
can  get  blank  cards,  and  write  them  you  rad  f ; 
hut  the  game  is  made  more  lively  and  instruct-  ! 
ive  by  leaving  the  answers  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  and  quick  memory  of  the  players.  ; 

Edith  II.  Thomas. — Write  directly  to  the  cor-  1 
respondent  you  wish  to  exchange  with. 


No.  A 

MMIOM  A. 

My  Aral  Is  in  laugh,  bnt  not  in  cry. 

My  second  Is  In  tall,  blit  nut  In  high. 

My  third  Is  In  flg,  bat  not  In  plain. 

My  fourth  Is  In  speak,  hut  not  in  damb. 

My  Aftli  Is  In  yours,  but  not  In  his. 

My  sixth  is  in  been,  bat  not  in  is. 

My  seventh  Is  in  tame,  but  not  In  wild. 

My  eighth  Is  In  Infant,  not  In  child. 

My  ninth  is  in  village,  not  in  town. 

My  whole  was  a general  of  renown.  Ana. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  87. 


No.  1. 

Shark,  hark,  ark. 

No.  1 

Diamond. 

Na  1 

DASH 

AREA 

HEAL 

HALO 

No.  i 

T 

RAT 
T A R K Y 
TRY 
Y 

No.  & 

C liatha  M 
A neon  A 
Santande  K 
F otsria  M 
I #alc  (> 

A y R 
N icaragu  A 
Caspian,  Marmora. 

No.  A 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Anna  M.  R.— Many  thanks  for  your  descrip, 
lion  of  the  curious  things  exhibited  at  the  Nash- 
ville Centennial.  Wu  are  sorry  it  is  too  loug 
to  print. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Wat  H.  T.  M. — We  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  account  you  send  us  of  Washington’s  birth- 
plucc,  near  which  historical  locality  you  lire. 


Favor*  are  Acknowledged  from  ("hark*#  R.  R.,  Ri>na 
and  Frank  Stearns,  Brente  (.'lark,  Komco  and  .lulh-t, 
W.  W.  Eaton.  Charles  L Ik,  Thomas  H.  Van  T., 
Katrina,  Charlie  I).,  Leila  Mackay,  Oracle  J>.  Ely, 
Charley  J.  Kennedy.  Louis  L ().,  Mary  W.  W.,  V. 
Fannie  L,  Susie  Mulholiaud,  John  B.  Maxwell,  Asa 
M.  Steele,  Arthur  McKcen,  Lula  EL,  Charles  C.  M,, 
Belle  Matteaou,  Amite  H.  R.,  John  Leeper,  Carrie 
B.  Thompson,  Albert  Smith,  Eddie  M.,  Freddie  liv- 
ers. Mary  E.  r.f  Alice  Own,  Carrie  K.  llilcy,  Halite 
b.  Morgan,  Louie  Van  A.,  Thud.  B.  Tobey. 


Correct  answer*  to  puzzle*  are  received  from  Alice 
Grady,  “North  Star,'*  Benny  W.  L.,  Erode  Garden. 
Allio  Mason,  Eddie  A.  I .ret,  Ernewt  G.  Young,  Fred 
I las  well.  Marguerite  Bucknall,  Willard  II.  Frand*, 
Willie  and  Henry  Western.  Fred  J.  Purdy,  Leon  C. 
Bogart,  Hugh  Downing.  Alsou  A.  G..  Clara  L Kel- 
logg, Sarah  B.,  Willie  T.  R.,  Alice  William*,  Willie 
C..  “ Dominos,"  Bessie  Guyton,  T.  L Drew,  Msry  L 
Me  Venn,  George  L Osgood,  w,  V.  Fowler,  K.  It, 
Albert  and  Laura  EUard,  Alfy  G.  Dale,  Rebecca 
Hodge*. 

PUZZLES  FKOX  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

Baton  a. 

One-third  of  sun,  one-fourth  of  none, 

One-flftli  of  weary,  ooe-alxtli  of  dreary. 

One-third  of  oak,  one-fifth  of  broke. 

One-fourth  of  kite,  if  read  aright. 

And  placed  In  line  correct  and  true. 

Will  give  a city's  name  to  yon.  A.  B. 


II  \ arm’#  Yoomo  Pznrt.z  will  be  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  it  the  following  rates — 
pa'jaUc  in  advance,  post,  free : 

Singi.k  Corns $0  04 

Ox*  St  IWCIUPT10X,  one  year. ...  1 60 
Fit*  ScBSCRirrioxi",  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscription*  may  lx*gln  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  U specified,  Si  will  tie  understood 
that  the  subecriber  dmlre*  to  commence  with  the 
Xnmber  leaned  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Ketnittancr*  should  Is?  marie  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  OKDEU  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loos. 

ADVERTISING. 

Tho  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
II  a urea's  Yorsto  Panri.a  will  render  It  a rtrst -class 
medium  for  advertising.  A United  number  of  #p- 
proved  advertisement#  will  be  Inserted  on  two  In- 
side pages  at  7S  cents  |wr  line.  ■ 

Addrcws 

HARPER  A RIIOTIIKHN, 

Franklin  Sqaarr,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CIDER  ViXEfiiR. 

Steam  Heating  In  Combination.  Merchandise 
Broker.  Ask  for  Information.  1 BO  Fulton  St., 
8.  W.  Corner  Broadway,  N.  Y.  A.  ANNAN. 

ODE  CHILDREN'S  SINGS. 


Our  Children's  Song*.  Illustrated.  Sro,  Or-  , 
tinmen  tai  Cover,  $1  00. 


No.  X. 

poniu  Ai  aosTio. 

A beast  A chain  of  mountains  in  Asia.  An  enf- 
Able.  To  obserra  Something  used  tu  ancient  war- 
fare. Answer— Two  wild  IhwsU.  II.  F.  P. 


No.  a. 

ncwmctL  oh  a a a me. 

I am  a largo  island  lying  far  away  toward  the 
South  pole,  nod  am  comiKssed  of  14  letters. 

My  9,  fl.  4,  IS.  S la  not  smalL 
My  -10,  8,  1*,  7 is  food  for  bcaato. 

My  l,  14, 11,  Ms  n journey. 

My  10,  S,  IS  la  a fruit  Katie. 


DIAMOND. 

In  leopard.  Something  all  crratarc#  do.  A flexi- 
ble substance.  A number.  In  tiger.  W.  1)-  G. 


No.  8. 

wnao  sue  a ax. 

First,  congealed  vapor.  Second,  a number.  Thin!, 
formerly.  Fourth,  a division  of  time.  M.  E.  N. 


This  Is  it  large  collection  of  songs  for  the  nursery, 

; for  childhood,  for  boy*  and  for  girts,  and  sacred 
song*  for  alL  The  range  of  subjects  Is  a wide  owe, 
mid  tbe  book  la  handsomely  illustrated. -/'Alfa-  : 
,/elphia  l.edyrr. 

Soug*  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
j girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  In  one  cover, 
j Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
I faces;  charming  bit*  of  scenery,  and  tbe  dear  old 
I Bible  story-telling  pictures.— CAurcAtnaa,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Tew  York. 


j tV  IIakfek  A It  both  tut  teitl  send  the  above  teort 
| by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
| States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


1 Harper’s  New  and  Enlarged  Catalogue; 


With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
A*D  a VISITORS*  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

Rent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cent*. 
HARTER  A BROTHERS,  Fbanbum  Sq»*M,N.Y.  I 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Boob  for  tie  School  and  Family. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

8 WYNTON’S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER  Language 
Primer:  Beginner*'  Lesson#  in  Speaking  and 
Writing  English.  By  Wiluam  Swinton,  A.M. 
Ifcmn,  Half  Leather,  30  cent*. 

SWINTON-S  NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  New 
Language  Lessons:  an  Elementary  Grammar  and 
Composition.  By  William  8w  inton,  A.M.  ISino, 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

FOWLER'S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR. An  Elementary  English  Grammar  for 
Common  Schools.  By  William  C.  Fowi.au,  LLD. 
lflmo,  Half  Leather,  S3  eeuia. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  nod  Instructive  Leo- 
snn*  in  Nnturnl  History  and  Language  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  12mo,  Cloth,  35  ceul*. 

READING  AND  SPELLING. 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS.  Reading  without 
Tears;  or.  a Pleusaut  M«>de  of  Learning  to  Read. 
Illustrated.  Small  4to,  Cloth.  By  Mrs.  Eliza- 
iirru  Moktiiikk.  Two  Parts.  Tart  I.,  4*  cents; 

• Pari  II., TS3  cents;  complete  in  One  Volume, 
38  cents. 

WILLSON’S  PRIMARY  SPELLER.  The  Primary 
Speller.  A Simple  and  Progressive  Course  of  Lew- 
sons  in  Spelling,  with  Heading  and  Dlc:nt1->n  Ex- 
ercises, and  the  Elements  of  Oral  and  Written 
Composition.  By  Maboii  s Willw>m.  Illustrated. 
ISmo,  Half  Bound,  15  ccuts. 

WILLSON’S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.  The 
New  SiieHcr  and  Analyzer.  Adapted  to  Thor- 
ough Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Orthography, 
Orthoepy,  Formation,  Derivation,  and  Use*  of 
Words.  By  Mamoiob  Willson.  I2mo,  Half  Hound, 
34  cents. 

WILLSON’S  PRIMER  The  School  and  Family 
Primer.  Introductory  to  the  Series  of  School  ana 
Family  Render*.  Bv  Makcics  Willaok.  lllua- 
truted.  linns  Half  Bound,  15  cent*. 

WILLSON’S  FIRST  READER  The  First  Read- 
er of  the  School  and  Family  Scries.  By  Mabciv* 
WiLutux.  Illus ira ted.  lttno,  Half  Bound.  W 
ecu  la. 

WILLSON'S  SECOND  READER.  The  Second 
Render  of  the  School  aud  Family  Series.  By 
March:*  Willson.  Illustrated.  1 lit  to,  Half  Douud, 
37  cent#. 

WILLSON *8  THIRD  READER  The  Third  Read- 
er  of  the  School  and  Family  8erie#.  By  Mab- 
otpa  Willson.  Illustrated.  ISmo,  Half  Bound, 
80  cent*. 

WILLSON'S  FOURTH  READER.  The  Fourth 
Reader  of  the  School  end  Family  Herle*.  By  Ma»- 
oirs  'Viujws.  Illualralod.  l?tnu,  Half  Bound, 
76  cent*. 

WILLSON’S  FIFTH  READER  The  Fifth  Read- 
er of  the  School  nnd  Family  Serie#.  By  Mak- 
cid*  Willson.  Illustrated.  l*mo,  Half  Bound, 
SI  06. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY'. 

SCOTT’S  (HARPER’S)  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A Smaller 
School  Ulntory  or  the  United  State*.  By  David 
K.  Scott.  With  Maps  ami  Illusiratious.  lCmo, 
Half  Leather.  00  cent*. 

DICKENS  S CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Child's  History  of  England.  By  Cuaui.mi  Dick* 
hnb.  Illustrated.  8 vol*.  in  one,  ltmo,  Half  Leath- 
er, 80  rente. 

HARPER'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper'#  Introductory  Geography.  With  Map* 
and  lllnatratloas.  prepared  expressly  for  this 
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door,  and  say  to  them,  "If  you  should  aak  the  last  cow,  ‘Hott 
many  pairs  of  horns  am  lwfuro  you  f’  what  would  aha  reply  f 
Some  will  answer,  “One  pair,”  and  some,  “Seven  pairs,"  bat 
after  puzzling  them  fora  while,  you  can  reply,  “ In  the  opinion  of 
most  scientist*,  she  would  not  say  anything,  for  she  could  not 
speak,  poor  thing!’' 

ANOTHER  COW  PUZZLE. 

Draw  a square  with  a lead-pencil,  and  say, 

“Suppose  this  field  was  inclosed  with  w'alls 
fifty  feet  high,  without  opening  or  possibility 
of  digging  under,  aud  a cow  was  in  there,  how 
could  you  got  it  out  f’ . 

.-Insurer. — Rub  it  out. ' 

CHARADE. 

Ar  by  the  fire  the  lovers  sit, 

On  rosy  wings  the  moments  flit ; 

One  little  word  confirms  their  bliss, 

And  seals  it  with  a loving  kiss. 

That  bliss  they  never  could  sustain 
Without  my  second’s  golden  grain; 

Yet  if  it  does  attend  their  feet, 

Their  daily  walk  is  incomplete. 

My  whole  leaps  forth  from  ont  the  flame, 

Airy  and  light-,  hut  still  the  sumo ; 

Showing  a hard  and  common  thing 
Made  pure  and  white  through  suffering. 


THE  USEFUL  SUNFLOWER 


Cow. 


TIIK  NEWSPAPER  TRICK. 

Take  a common  newspaper 
or  handkerchief,  and  request 
any  one  of  the  company  to 
place  it  on  the  floor  so  that 
two  persons  can  stand  upon  it 
at  the  sumo  time,  and  neither 
be  able  to  see  or  tonch  the 
other. 

Anttcer.—  Place  it  across  the 
door-sill,  and  let  one  stand 
upon  it  in  the  entry'.  Then 
close  the  door,  and  ask  the 
other  to  step  upon  the  other 
end  in  the  room,  and  neither 
can  see  nor  touch  the  other, 
for  the  door  prevents. 

THE  COW  PUZZLE 


PLEASANT  FOR  JIM. 

Small  Rot.  “ Oh-ow-ow ! Look  out,  Jim— here  Is  a great  b-b-b-blg  Boll- 
dog  coming  at  us !" 


MORE  MIRTHFUL  MAGIC. 


BY  W.  B.  BARTLETT. 


T1IE  BOOK  PUZZLE 


TIIE  player  agree*  to  let  any  person  in  the  room  torn  over  as 
many  hooks,  one  at  a time,  as  desired,  while  he  in  out  of  the 
room,  anil  promises  to  tell  you,  upon  his  return,  which  book  was 
turned  ove$  last.  He  goes  ont, 
and  comes  back  when  the  ]>er- 
son  who  turned  the  books  says, 

“ Come  in.”  When  he  opens  the 
door,  he  says,  “ You  must  stay 
outside  while  I find  out,  so 
no  one  will  suspect  us  of  be- 
ing in  league  with  each  oth- 
er.” The  one  who  turned  the 
books  is  then  shut  out,  aud 
the  other  selects  any  thin 
Itook,  and  leans  it  ngaiust  the 
door,  and  says,  “Come  in.” 

As  the  door  is  opened,  of 
course  the  book  is  turned  over 
on  the  floor,  and  the  victim  is 
told,  “That  is  the  lust  book 
yon  turned  over.” 


IN  Southwestern  Russia,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas,  the  sunflower  is  universally  cultivated  in  field*,  gar- 
dens, and  borders,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  is  turned  to  prac- 
tical account.  A hundred  pounds  of  the  seeds  yield  forty  pounds 
of  oil,  and  the  pressed  residue  forms  a wholesome  food  for  cat- 
tle, as  also  do  the  leaves  and  the  green  stalks,  cut  up  small,  all 
being  eagerly  eaten.  The  fresh  flowers,  when  a little  short  of 
full  bloom,  furnish  a dish  for  the  table  which  bears  favorable 
comparison  with  the  artichoke.  They  contain  a lnrge  quantity 
of  honey,  and  so  prove  nu  attraction  to  bees.  The  seeds  arr  a 
valuable  food  for  poultry;  ground  into  flour,  pastry  and  cakes 
ran  he  made  from  them ; and  lioiled 
in  alum  and  water,  they  yield  a bios 
coloring  mat  ter.  Tho  carefully  dried 
leaf  is  used  as  tobacco.  The  seed  re- 
ceptacles are  made  into  blotting-pa- 
per, and  the  inner  part  of  the  stalk 
into  a fine  writing-puper;  the  woody 
portions  are  consumed  ns  fuel,  and 
from  the  resulting  ash  valuable  pota»h 
is  obtained.  I*nrge  plantations  of 
them  in  swumpy  places  are  a protec- 
tion against  intermittent  fever. 


Tell  the  company  that  sev- 
en cows  were  walking  in  a 
straight  line  into  a narrow 


A NAUGHTY  LITTLE  DOG. 

“ You  bod  dog,  yon’s  done  gone  tore  my  bes*  bunnlt  mot'  to  pieces.  I'a  a big  min’  to  gib  you  a Whlppln*  that  ywU 
’member.  Yes,  I has." 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN. 

Chapter  XI. 

“ T}OYS,M  said  Tom,  as  he  was  kindling  the  fire  the  next 

JL>  morning,  ‘"do  you  know  what  day  it  is?” 

“Saturday,  of  course,”  replied  the  others. 

“You’re  wrong;  it’s  Sunday.” 

“It  can’t  be,”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“ But  it  is,”  persisted  Tom.  “ Last  night  was  the  sixth 
night  that  we’ve  slept  out-doors,  and  we  started  on  a 
Monday.  ** 

Tom  was  right ; but  it  was  some  time  before  his  compan- 
ions could  convince  themselves  that  it  was  actually  Sun- 
day. When  they  finally  admitted  tliat  it  was  Sunday 
morning  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  up  the  ca- 
nal. and  began  to  discuss  what -they  had  better  do. 

The  boat,  which  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  water  the 
night  before,  was  concealed  by  a clump  of  bushes  from  the 
canal  boatmen.  The  boys  decided  to  leave  it  where  it  was, 
and  to  carry  the  tent  and  most  of  their  baggage  to  a grove 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  where  they  could  pass  a quiet 
Sunday.  The  locks  were  not  yet  opened,  and  no  canal- 
boats  were  stirring,  and  the  boys  made  their  way  to  the 
grove  at  once  while  their  movements  were  unobserved. 
They  were  afraid  that  if  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
boatmen  to  the  clump  of  bushes,  some  one  would  steal  the 
MVhitewing  while  her  crew  were  absent.  They  had  already 
seen  enough  of  the  ‘ 4 canalers”  to  know  that  they  were  a 
wild  and  lawless  set  of  men,  and  they  were  not  anxious  to 
put  the  temptation  of  stealing  a nice  boat  in  their  way. 

The  grove  was  a delightful  place;  and  when  they  had 
pitched  the  tent  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  oak-trees, 
they  were  glad  of  the  prospect  of  a good  day’s  rest.  Tom 
and  Harry  walked  nearly  a mile  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  the  Sharpe  boys  to  look  after  the  camp,  and 
they  all  slept  most  of  the  afternoon. 

About  dusk,  as  the  fire  for  cooking  supper  was  blazing 
briskly,  Joe  returned  from  a foraging  expedition  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  with  his  tuilk-pail  half  empty.  He  said 
that  he  had  met  three  tramps  on  the  road,  which  passed 
through  the  grove  not  very  far  from  the  camp,  and  that 
they  had  snatched  a pie  from  him  that  he  had  bought  at  a 
farm-house,  and  had  chased  him  for  some  distance. 

He  had  been  badly  frightened,  as  he  frankly  admitted; 
but  the  other  boys  thought  that  it  was  a good  joke  on  him. 
They  told  him  tliat  the  tramps  would  track  him  by  the 
milk  that  he  had  spilled,  and  would  probably  attack  the 
camp  and  scalp  him.  They  soon  forgot  the  adventure, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Tom,  wdio,  although  he 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  poured  water  on  the  fire  as  soon 
as  the  supper  was  cooked — an  act  which  somewhat  aston- 
ished the  rest.  Soon  afterward  he  went  into  the  tent  for 
a few  moments,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  beginning 
to  advise  Joe  not  to  laugh  quite  so  loud,  when  the  crackling 
of  branches  was  heard  in  the  grove,  and  three  very  un- 
pleasant-looking men  appeared. 

It  was  fast  growing  dark,  but  Joe  immediately  recog- 
nized them  as  the  tramps  who  had  stolen  his  pie.  “ We’ve 
come  to  supper,  ” said  one  of  them.  “ Let’s  see  what  you’ve 
got.  Give  us  the  bill  of  fare,  sonny,  and  look  sharp 
about  it.” 

Tom  immediately  answered  that  they  bad  eaten  their 
supper,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but  some  cof- 
fee. “If  you  want  the  coffee,  take  it,”  said  he.  “There 
Isn’t  anything  else  for  you.” 

“That  ain’t  a perlite  way  to  treat  three  gen’lemen  as 
come  a long  ways  to  call  on  you,”  said  the  tramp.  “ We’ll 
just  have  to  help  ourselves*  and  we’ll  begin  by  looking 
into  your  tent.  P’r’aps  you’ve  got  a crust  of  bread  there 


what  ’ll  save  a poor  starvin’  workin’-man  from  dyin*  or 
the  spot.” 

Tom  hastily  stepped  before  the  tent.  “You  can’t  gr 
into  this  tent,”  he  said,  very  quietly;  “and  you’d  bettei 
leave  this  camp  and  go  about  your  business.” 

“Just  hear  him,” said  the  tramp,  addressing  his  com- 
panions. “As  if  this  yere  identical  camp  wasn't  our 
business.  Now,  boys,” he  continued,  “you’ve  got  mon- 
ey with  you,  and  you’ve  got  clothes,  and  one  on  you's  got 
a watch;  and  you're  goin’  to  give  ’em  to  three  honest 
hard-workin’  men,  or  else  you're  goin'  to  have  your  nice 
little  throats  cut.” 

“Here,  boys,  quick!”  cried  Tom,  rushing  into  the  tent, 
where  he  was  followed  by  the  other  boys  before  the  tramps 
could  stop  them.  “Here,  Harry,”  he  continued,  “take 
the  boat-hook.  There's  a hatchet  for  you,  Jim,  and  a stick 
for  Joe.  Now  we’ll  see  if  they  can  rob  us!”  So  saying, 
he  stepped  outside  the  tent  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  his  little  army. 

The  ruffians  hesitated  when  they  saw  the  cool  way  in 
which  Tom  confronted  them.  So  they  proposed  a com- 
promise, as  they  called  it.  “Look  a here,” said  the  one 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  spokesman;  “we  ain’t  unrea- 
sonable, and  we’ll  compromise  this  yere  business.  You 
give  us  your  money  and  that  chap's  watch,  and  we’ll  let 
you  alone.  That’s  what  I call  a very  handsome  offer.” 

“ We  won’t  give  you  a thing,”  replied  Tom;  “and  1*11 
shoot  the  first  one  of  you  that  lays  a hand  on  us.” 

The  tramps  consulted  for  a moment,  and  then  the  lead- 
er, with  a frightful  oath,  ordered  Tom  to  drop  that  guu 
j instantly. 

Tom  never  said  a word,  but  he  cocked  both  barrels  and 
waited,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  enemy. 

Presently  the  tramps  separated  a little,  the  leader  re- 
maining where  he  had  been  standing,  and  the  others  mov- 
ing one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  tho  left  of  the  boys. 
They  evidently  intended  to  rush  on  Tom  from  three  direc- 
tions at  once,  and  so  confuse  him,  and  prevent  him  from 
shooting. 

“I'll  take  the  leader  and  the  man  on  the  right,”  whis- 
pered Tom  to  Harry.  “You  lay  for  the  other  fellow  with 
your  boat-hook.  I’ve  given  you  fair  warning,”  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  ruffians, “and  I’ll  fire  the  minute 
you  try  to  attack  us.” 

The  boys  were  standing  close  together  in  front  of  the 
I tent.  Tom  being  a little  in  advance  of  the  others.  Sudden- 
ly the  leader  of  the  tramps  called  out,  4 ‘Now,  then!”  and 
all  three  inode  a rush  toward  Tom.  He  fired  at  the  tramp 
in  front  of  him,  hitting  him  in  the  leg,  and  bringing  him 
to  the  ground ; but  before  he  could  fire  again,  the  other 
two  were  upon  him. 

The  boys  gallantly  stood  by  Tom.  Harry  attacked  one- 
of  the  tramps  with  the  boat-hook  so  fiercely  that  the  fel- 
low cried  out  that  he  was  stabbed,  and  ran  away.  Mean 
while  Tom  was  struggling  with  the  third  tramp,  who  had 
thrown  him  down,  and  was  trying  to  wrench  the  gun 
from  him,  while  Jim  and  Joe  were  hovering  around  them 
afraid  to  strike  at  the  tramp  for  fear  of  hitting  Tom.  But 
now  Harry,  having  driven  off  his  antagonist,  flew  to  the 
help  of  Tom,  and  seizing  the  tramp  by  his  hair,  aud  bra 
eing  one  knee  against  his  back,  dragged  him  backward  to 
the  ground,  and  held  him  there  until  Tom  regained  hi* 
feet,  and  holding  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  the  robber* 
head,  called  on  him  to  surrender,  which  the  fellow  glad 
ly  did. 

“Get  some  rope,  Jim,  and  tie  him,”  cried  Tom.  “Hold 
on  to  liis  hair,  Harry,  and  I’ll  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  of- 
fers to  move.” 

The  tramp  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  part  with  his  brains, 
and  lie  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  Jim  and  Joe  tied 
his  feet  together,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

“ Now  you  stand  over  him  with  the  boat-hook,  Harry,” 
said  Tom,  “and  I’ll  see  to  the  other  fellow.” 
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The  other  fellow  was,  of  course,  the  man  who  had  been 
shot.  Tom  lighted  the  lantern,  for  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  found  that  the  ruffian  had  been  shot  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  right  leg,  and  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Tak- 
ing a towel,  Tom  tore  it  into  strips,  and  bound  up  the 
wound,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  the  patient  be- 
came conscious  again,  and  begged  Tom  not  to  take  him  to 
prison. 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  the  boys  did  not  want  to 
do,  as  it  would  probably  delay  them  for  several  days,  and 
perhaps  put  an  end  to  their  cruise.  Tom  therefore  said 
to  the  prisoner  whom  Harry  was  guarding,  that  if  he 
would  promise  to  help  the  wounded  man  away,  and  take 
him  to  see  a doctor,  he  would  be  released.  The  tramp 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  Harry  unfastened  the  rope 
from  his  legs  and  arms,  while  Tom  kept  his  gun  in  read- 
iness to  use  it  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery.  The  tramps, 
however,  had  quite  enough  of  fighting,  and  were  only  too  j 
anxious  to  get  away.  The  wounded  man  was  helped  to  , 
his  feet  by  his  companion,  and  the  two  went  slowly  off, 
one  half  carrying  the  other,  and  both  cursing  the  coward 
who  had  run  away.  As  they  hobbled  off,  Tom  called  out, 
“I'm  sorry  I had  to  hurt  you,  but  I couldn’t  help  it,  you 
know ; and  if  any  of  you  come  back  here  to-night,  you’ll 
find  us  ready  for  you.” 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  boys  fell  asleep  that  night, 
and  Tom  was  overwhelmed  with  praise  for  his  coolness 
and  bravery.  Though  he  felt  certain  that  the  tramps 
would  not  return,  he  proposed  that  a sentinel  should  keep 
guard  outside  the  tent,  offering  to  share  that  duty  with 
Harry,  since  the  other  boys  were  not  familiar  with  guns. 
So  all  night  long  Tom  and  Harry,  relieving  one  another 
every  two  hours,  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
tent,  keeping  a sharp  watch  for  robbers,  and  prepared 
for  a desperate  fight  every  time  they  heard  the  slightest 
noise. 

[to  de  cosnsciD.] 

EASY  BOTANY. 

AUGUST  WILD  FLOWERS. 

THE  wild  flowers  of  August  have  their  own  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  We  find  the  road -sides  gleaming 
and  glowing  with  brilliant  colors,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
strong-growing  and  strong-scented  plants  that  prefer  the 
later  summer  months. 

Among  others  the  singular  desmodium,  or  bush  trefoil, 
is  interesting  from  having  the  leaves  and  flowers  grow  on 
separate  plants,  quite  unconnected  apparently,  and  often 
some  little  distance  apart. 

The  large,  spreading  leaves  grow  on  a stalk  as  if  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  else;  but  the  young 
botanist  who  may  grasp  this  plume  of  leaves  will  find  that 
the  root  leads  along  under-ground,  till  suddenly  up  comes 
another  plant — a tall  stem  with  panicles  of  purplish  flow- 
ers. All  these  freaks  or  peculiarities  become  delightful 
to  the  observant  eye. 

The  ground-nut,  or  wild  bean,  is  a very  handsome  climb- 
er, and  peculiar  in  appearance.  The  clusters  of  waxy 
flowers  are  rich  brown  and  white,  growing  very  thick, 
and  having  the  scent  of  violets.  The  tubers  are  often 
eaten. 

The  wild  kidney-bean  is  found  in  copses  and  along 
road  sides  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois.  It  climbs  high 
from  a perennial  root,  with  clusters  of  small  bright  pur- 
ple flowers. 

In  rich  woodlands  in  the  Middle  States  and  west  the 
pea-nut  is  very  interesting  to  young  searchers.  The  plant 
bears  two  kinds  of  flowers,  the  upper  ones  ripening  no 
fruit,  but  the  lower  or  under-ground  ones  bearing  the  well- 
lcnown  pea-nuts. 

Try  to  find  a remarkable  plant  belonging  to  the  convol- 


vulus family,  the  wife-potato  vine,  or  “ man  of  the  earth.” 
It  is  not  very  easily  overlooked.  Several  stems  spring 
from  the  same  root,  growing  and  twining  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  of  various  sha^s — 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  fiddle-shaped.  Three  or  four 
large  blossoms,  several  inches  broad,  grow  in  clusters; 
the  flowers  are  white,  with  purple  in  the  tube.  This  re- 
markable vine  is  found  in  sandy  fields  and  by  road-sides 
from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and  south. 

A large  plant  grows  by  the  end  of  an  old  country  bridge 
near  Canaan,  Connecticut  The  stems  are  long  and  stout, 
and  grow  from  a huge  root  that  weighs  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds. 

The  beautiful  August  lilies  make  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows gay;  the  stately  pale  yellow  lily  spotted  with  brown 
or  purple,  the  darker  yellow,  and  the  fiery  red  lily,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  spiranthes,  or  ladies-tresses. 

Now  the  radiant  heads  of  countless  composite  flowers 
are  highest  and  most  showy,  and  a walk  or  drive  along 
any  country  road  reveals  such  masses  of  color  as  to  arrest 
and  enchant  the  most  unobservant  eye. 

On  one  woodland  road  at. Orange,  New  Jersey,  the 
shades  of  asters,  from  the  deepest  violet-blue  and  purple 
to  the  palest  lilac,  are  bewilderingly  beautiful,  while  the 
splendid  varieties  of  liatris,  or  button  sn&keroot,  the  rose- 
purple  and  white  ox-eyed  daisies  and  white  asters,  golden- 
rod,  and  the  great  open-eyed  corn-flowers,  or  rudbeckias, 
are  certainly  beyond  description. 

Try  to  find  the  elegant  golden  asters,  which  are  more 
rare.  At  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  at  Nantucket,  and  on 
the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  they  may  be  found. 

Look  for  the  compass-plant,  if  you  have  the  command 
of  prairies.  It  is  not  pretty,  is  rough  and  coarse-looking, 
but  is  immortalised  by  Longfellow.  The  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  lower  and  root 
leaves,  which,  being  very  large,  spread  out  on  the  open 
prairies,  and  are  disposed  to  present  their  edges  pointing 
north  and  south,  thus  sometimes  guiding  the  bewildered 
traveller. 

Another  beautiful  prairie  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
is  found  in  dry  and  sandy  soils  and  in  rocky  crevices. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a beautiful  bright  blue  or 
bluish-white,  and  what  makes  it  interesting  is  that  it  is 
supposed  to  prefer  localities  where  lead  ore  prevails,  and 
is  called  lead-plant. 

Now  is  the  time  for  any  so  disposed  to  make  a collec- 
tion of  herbs , as  they  are  called.  In  old-fashioned  days 
these  herbs  were  considered  great  treasures,  and  cures  for 
many  of  the  ills  of  humanity.  They  were  tied  carefully 
in  bunches,  and  hung  in  the  garret  of  the  farm-house  to 
dry.  The  odor  of  dried  herbs  comes  to  me  now  as  I 
think  of  a dear  old  garret— a favorite  play-place  of  early 
childhood. 

No  child  familiar  with  the  garret  of  a country  home  can 
ever  forget  its  mysterious  cliarin.  But  I must  remember 
that  I am  writing  of  flowers,  and  leave  the  captivating 
subject  of  garrets.  Multitudes  of  potent  herbs  may  now 
be  found  in  the  woods,  by  the  road  side,  everywhere:  tan- 
sy, camomile,  wormwood,  everlasting,  wild  basil,  laveu- 
der,  germander,  pennyroyal,  spearmint,  balm*  pepper- 
mint, borehound,  hyssop,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage,  wild 
bergamot,  catnip,  motherwort,  oomfrey,  boneset,  thor- 
oughwort,  fennel,  and  many  other  life-giving  plants. 
They  are  generally  coarse-looking  and  rough,  with  strong 
stems  and  strong  odors,  and  no  beauty,  though  in  some 
cases  the  flowers  are  a pretty  blue  or  rose-color.  All 
these  things,  even  to  the  summer  gathering  of  herbs  for 
some  dear  relative,  become  interesting  to  the  young  stu- 
dent, because  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  become  familiar  with 
the  varieties  which  are  presented  in  nature’s  domain,  and 
the  homely  growths  are  sometimes  of  more  importance 
than  the  ornamental,  a consoling  thought  to  such  of  us  as 
are  possessed  of  but  little  physical  beauty. 
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their  food  being  brought  them  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  port.  The  men  smoked  their 
pipes  and  played  cards,  the  women  knitted 
stockings  or  mended  the  clothes  of  their 
husbands  and  children,  while  the  little  peo- 
ple played  hide-and-seek  in  and  out  of  the 
dark  corners,  and  made  the  gloomy  old 
place  quite  merry  with  their  shouts  and 
laughter. 

But  there  was  one  boy  (a  bright-eyed  lit- 


DO  YOU  KNOW  HIM? 

THE  BOY  EMIGRANT  IN  RUSSIA. 

fit  Crue  Story. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

MANY  years  ago,  when  Peter  the  Great  was  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  when  the  improvements  that  he  was 
making  all  over  the  country  gave  foreign  workmen  a fine 
chance  of  earning  high  wages,  a number  of  emigrants 
landed  one  cold  winter  morning  at  one  of  the  Russian 
ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  see  if  they  could  find 
work',  as  so  many  others  had  done. 

A curious  mixture  they  were — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  every  country  on  either  side  of  the  Baltic. 
Tall,  fresh-colored  Swedes,  in  gray  frocks  and  thick  blue 
stockings;  stout,  light-haired  Germans,  and  ruddy,  blue- 
eyed Danes;  big-boned  Pomeranians,  with  low  foreheads 
and  shaggy  brown  beards ; and  short,  squat  Finns,  whose 
round  puffy  faces  and  thick  yellow  hair  gave  them  the 
look  of  overboiled  apple-dumplings. 

But  their  first  taste  of  Russia  was  not  at  all  a pleasant  one. 
At  the  port  where  they  had  landed  it  was  the  rule  that  all 
emigrants  who  came  ashore  should  be  kept  in  one  place 
till  the  Czar's  agents  came  to  examine  them;  and  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  was  an  old  warehouse,  very' 
bare  and  dismal-looking,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a few  old 
sails  and  some  heaps  of  straw.  Here  they  remained  for 
two  days,  while  the  snow  fell  and  the  wind  roared  outside, 


tie  fellow  with  brown  curly  hair)  who  took 
no  part  in  the  fun,  but  sat  in  a corner  by 
himself,  chalking  curious  figures  on  the 
wall,  which  he  seemed  to  copy  from  the 
book  in  hiB  other  hand.  Any  one  who  had 
looked  closely  at  these  figures  would  have 
seen  that  they  were  letters — Russian  letters 
— and  that  sometimes  he  would  write  a 
whole  word  at  once,  and  then  put  the  mean- 
ing opposite  it  in  German.  In  fact,  he  was 
teaching  himself  the  language  of  this  new 
country  that  he  had  got  into,  and  seemed  to 
be  pretty  well  on  with  it,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  would  leave  off  writing,  and  read  a 
page  of  his  book  without  meeting  a single 
word  that  he  could  not  master. 

“ Look  at  Karl  Osterman  yonder,  slaving 
away  at  that  book  of  his !”  said  one  of  the 
men.  “Much  good  that'll  do  him!  As  if 
one  could  saw  a plank  or  hammer  a rivet 
any  better  for  knowing  that  crack-jaw 
lingo l” 

“ He's  going  to  teach  the  Russians  their 
own  language — that's  what  he's  at!"  grinned 
another.  “A  regular  professor,  ain't  he  I 
far  too  clever  for  poor  fellows  like  us!” 
“Ay,  he'll  be  a great  man  one  of  these 
days,"  chimed  in  a third,  with  a hoarse 
laugh,  “and  then  perhaps  he'll  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  a job.” 

Little  Karl's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  set  his 
lips  firmly,  as  if  making  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  be  a great  man  yet,  somehow  or 
other;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  went  quiet- 
ly on  with  his  work. 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  came 
a Russian  soldier  in  a shabby  green  uuifortn  trimmed  with 
faded  gold  lace.  He  was  a very  tall  and  powerful  man. 
with  a dark,  weather-beaten  face  framed  in  close-cropped 
hair,  and  great  black  eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce  right 
through  any  one  whom  they  looked  at. 

“I  say,  my  good  fellows,”  cried  he,  “here's  an  order 
from  the  Czar,  which  I'm  to  paste  up  in  this  room ; and  I 
want  to  have  it  in  German  and  Swedish  as  well  as  Rus- 
sian, that  every  one  who  conies  in  may  be  able  to  read 
it.  Perhaps  one  of  you  would  kindly  lend  me  a hand 
with  the  job,  for  I'm  not  very  glib  at  foreign  languages 
myself.” 

The  men  glanced  meaningly  at  each  other,  and  the  two 
wholiad  been  making  fun  of  Osterman  looked  rather  sheep- 
ish, as  if  thinking  that  they  had  better  have  been  learning 
Russian  themselves  instead  of  laughing  at  him. 

“I’ll  do  it  for  you,  Mr.  Soldier,”  said  little  Osterman. 
stepping  boldly  forward,  “if  there  aren’t  any  very  big 
words  in  it.  I've  only  got  as  far  as  three-syllable  wonl* 
in  Russian  yet,  you  know.” 

The  soldier  stared  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  began 
to  laugh. 

“Well,  my  boy,  I don't  think  you'll  find  many  big 
words  on  this  paper;  it’s  pretty  plain  sailing  so  far  as  it 
goes.  See  if  you  can  read  \t.” 

Karl  took  the  pa|>er.  and  read  it  off  easily  enough. 

“Well  done,  my  fine  fellow!”  cried  the  Russian; 
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“you’re  a smart  lad  for  your  age,  I can  see  that.  Now 
try  if  you  can  put  it  into  German.” 

To  work  went  our  hero,  with  a look  as  solemn  as  any 
professor  on  his  little  round  face.  Once  or  twice  he 
stopped  as  if  at  a loss  for  a word ; but  he  got  through  at 
last,  and  having  finished  the  German,  began  upon  the 
Swedish. 

“ What  ? do  you  know  Swedish  too  ?”  cried  his  new 
friend.  “Why,  man,  you’re  a perfect  dictionary!” 

“ My  mother  was  a Swede.”  answered  Osterman,  “and 
she  taught  me  her  own  language;  and  my  father  was  a 
German,  and  he  taught  me  his.” 

“ You're  a lucky  fellow !”  said  the  Russian,  with  a sigh. 
“I  only  wish  I’d  had  some  one  to  teach  me  when  I was 
your  age,  I should  know’  a great  deal  more  than  I do.” 

“ What  f didn't  your  father  teach  you,  then  ?” 

“ He  died  when  I was  a mere  child,”  said  the  Russian, 
sadly,  “and  my  mother,  too.” 

“Oh  dear,  I’m  bo  sorry  1 But  had  you  no  brothers  or 
sisters  ?” 

“I  had  a brother,  but  he  was  blind,  poor  fellow,  and 
couldn’t  help  me;  and  as  for  my  sister"  (here  his  face 
darkened  fearfully),  “ instead  of  being  kind  to  me,  she  tried 
to  have  me  killed!” 

“ What  a shame !”  cried  the  boy,  indignantly,  clinch- 
ing a fist  about  the  size  of  a large  plum.  “ I only  wish  I'd 
been  your  brother  ! — I wouldn't  have  let  anybody  touch 
you  P* 

This  valiant  promise  of  protection,  made  by  a tiny  boy 
to  a stalwart  soldier  of  six  feet  three,  tickled  the  other  em- 
igrants so  much  that  they  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter 
which  made  the  old  walls  ring.  But  the  soldier  did  not 
laugh ; he  only  passed  his  hand  tenderly  over  the  child's 
curly  head,  and  then  stooped  to  look  at  the  book  which 
Karl  had  been  reading. 

“Ah!  the  story  of  Ilia  the  Strong.  I used  to  be  very 
fond  of  it  when  1 was  a boy.  IIow  do  you  like  it !” 

“ Very  much  indeed.  I didn't  think  I’d  have  time  to 
finish  it,  when  they  said  the  Czar  was  coming  to  look  at 
us;  but  I suppose  he's  too  busy  amusing  himself  to  care 
about  us  poor  fellows.” 

The  soldier  gave  such  a terrible  frown  that  the  men 
nearest  him  started  back  in  dismay,  and  even  Osterman 
himself  looked  startled.  But  the  next  moment  the  Rus- 
sian's face  cleared  again,  though  it  was  still  very  sad. 

“ You  shouldn't  talk  like  that,  my  boy,”  said  he;  “ the 


Czar  would  have  come  to  you  directly  you  landed,  if  he 
hadn't  been  ill.  However,  he’s  well  again  now’,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  to  see  him  here  to-day.” 
Just  then  the  door  opened  again,  and  in  tramped  a 
dozen  grand-looking  officers  in  splendid  uniforms,  the 
foremost  of  whom,  making  a low  bow  to  the  shabby  sol- 
dier, said,  very  respectfully,  “ All  is  ready,  your  majesty.” 
At  the  word  “ majesty,”  all  the  emigrants  started  as  if 
they  had  been  shot ; for  they  now  saw  that  this  shabby- 
looking  fellow,  whom  they  had  taken  for  a common  soldier, 
w’as  no  other  than  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  himself.  But 
little  Osterman  did  not  seem  frightened  in  the  least.  He 
slid  his  soft  little  hand  into  the  Emperor's  huge  brown  fist, 
and  cried  joyfully: 

“ I'm  so  glad  you're  a good  Czar  after  all,  for  the  Czars 
that  I’ve  read  about  were  all  very  bad  fellows  indeed,  and 
I know’  I shouldn't  have  liked  them.” 

“ Well,  well,  my  boy,”  said  Peter,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  with  a hearty  laugh,  “ I hope  you'll  find  me  a 
little  better  than  some  of  them,  even  though  I am  an  Em- 
peror. Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  find  you  something 
better  to  do  than  chalking  an  old  wall.” 

The  boy  went  with  his  new  friend,  and  any  history  of 
Russia  will  tell  you  how’  high  Osterman  rose,  and  what 
great  things  he  accomplished.  Peter  the  Great  made  him 
his  secretary;  the  Empress  Catherine  I.  made  him  her 
chamberlain ; and  the  Czar  Peter  II.  gave  him  a title  of 
honor;  and  before  the  Empress  Anne  had  been  many  years 
on  the  throne,  the  little  student  whom  his  comrades  had 
laughed  at  in  the  old  warehouse  thirty  years  before,  had 
become  Count  Osterman,  Prime  Minister  of  Russia. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOBBING. 

Chapter  V. 

“ VI 7 E have  a right  to  enter  any  of  your  vessels  with- 
? f out  your  leave  to  seek  for  suspected  deserters 
from  our  navy,  and  to  take  them  away  when  found,”  said 
the  British  government  to  the  Americans  again  after  the 
war  with  the  Barbary  States. 

“ By  so  doing  you  insult  our  flag.  Beware  /”  replied 
the  Americans. 

There  was  no  power  in  that  “Beware!”  for  our  little 
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navy,  which  had  performed  such  valiant  deeds,  had,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  “ public  economy,”  been  transformed 
into  a swarm  of  gun-boats — a “ mosquito  fleet” — that  was 
ridiculed  at  home  and  despised  abroad.  British  cruisers 
patrolled  American  waters,  and  insulted  our  flag  when- 
ever they  pleased.  They  became  legalised  plunderers, 
and  no  American  merchant  vessel  leaving  port  was  safe 
from  their  depredations. 

In  1807  a British  squadron  lay  in  a boy  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia.  The  American  frigate  Chesapeake  put  to  sea 
from  Hampton  Roads,  when  the  Leopard , one  of  the 
English  ships,  stopped  her,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of 
three  or  four  alleged  deserters  on  board  of  her.  When 
the  demand  was  refused,  the  Leopard  sent  no  less  than 
twenty  round-shot  through  the  surprised  and  unprepared 
Chesapeake , and  British  officers  boarded  her,  and  carried 
away  the  men.  This  outrage  excited  a hot  war  spirit 
among  the  Americans.  The  government  ordered  all  arm- 
ed British  vessels  to  leave  American  waters  immediate- 
ly. Did  they  do  it  ? No.  There  was  no  power  back  of 
the  order  to  enforce  it.  The  ridiculous  gun-boat  fleet 
was  laughed  at,  and  the  government  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  a weak  blusterer.  British  cruisers  continued 
to  patrol  American  waters.  The  people  demanded  more 
war  ships.  The  government  heeded  the  demand.  The 
gun-boats  retired,  and  in  1810  the  Americans  had  four 
frigates  and  eight  smaller  armed  vessels  afloat. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  a British  frigate  was  seen  prowl- 
ing along  our  coasts.  Commodore  Rodgers  went  in 
search  of  her  in  the  frigate  President,  and  on  a pleasant 
May  evening  he  gave  chase  to  a vessel  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  one  he  was  searching  for.  As  he  drew  near  he 
asked,  through  his  trumpet,  “What  sail  is  that?”  The 
stranger  repeated  the  question.  Rodgers  again  asked, 
“ What  sail  is  that  f"  and  was  answered  by  <»  cannon-ball, 
which  lodged  in  the  main-mast  of  the  President.  Rodg- 
ers opened  a broadside  upon  the  surly  stranger,  and  after 
a short  combat  sileuced  her  guns.  . At  daylight  she  was 
seen  several  miles  away.  She  was  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Little  Belt. 

This  affair  created  great  excitement,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  summer  of  1812  the  American  war  vessels 
were  kept  actively  cruising  along  our  coasts.  Mean- 
while, navy-yards  had  been  built,  the  moral  tone  of  the 
navy  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  its  discipline  was 
efficient.  It  was  almost  unconsciously  preparing  for  a 
great  conflict,  in  which  it  was  to  gain  imperishable  renown. 

Insult  after  insult  caused  the  Americans  to  declare  war 
against  England  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Measures  were 
taken  to  create  an  efficient  army,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  when  war  was  to  be  waged  against  a powerful  mar- 
itime nation  there  was  persistent  opposition  in  Congress 
to  a navy.  The  Southern  members,  representing  a purely 
agricultural  region,  could  not  sympathize  with  New  Eng- 
landers in  desires  for  a navy  to  protect  commerce.  In 
vain  it  was  wisely  urged  that  protection  to  commerce  is 
protection  to  agriculture.  A South  Carolina  member  de- 
clared he  would  “go  further  to  see  a navy  burned  than 
to  extinguish  the  flames,”  and  a proposition  of  a Massa- 
chusetts member  to  build  thirty  frigates  was  voted  down. 
And  yet,  so  unprepared  for  maritime  war,  the  Americans 
went  boldly  out  on  the  ocean  with  a few  public  vessels 
and  active  privateers  to  defy  the  royal  navy  of  England. 
The  United  States  had  twenty  war  vessels,  exclusive  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  gun -boats.  Great  Britain  had 
eight  hundred  efficient  cruisers. 

The  British  had  nothing  but  sneers  at  and  ribald  jokes 
about  the  American  Navy.  They  laughed  in  derision  at 
our  declaration  of  war.  They  spoke  of  the  Constitution 
frigate,  which  had  performed  such  gallant  deeds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  “a  bundle  of  pine  boards  sailing  under 
a bit  of  striped  bunting,”  and  they  declared  that  “a  few 
broadsides  from  England's  wooden  walls”  would  “drive 


the  paltry  striped  bunting  from  the  ocean.”  They  did 
not  heed  the  injunction,  “ Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.” 

When  war  was  declared,  there  was  a small  American 
squadron  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  under  Commodore 
Rodgers.  It  immediately  went  to  sea  in  search  of  a large 
fleet  of  Jamaica  merchantmen  known  to  be  off  the  coast. 
The  President  frigate  was  Rodgers’s  flag-ship.  She  soon 
encountered  the  British  frigate  Belvidera,  which,  after  a 
sharp  combat,  was  lightened,  and,  outsailing  the  President, 
escaped.  This  was  the  first  battle  on  sea  or  land  of  the 
war  of  1812-15,  which  is  properly  called  the  “Second  War 
for  Independence.”  The  Belvidera  carried  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  to  the  British  at  Halifax. 

Captain  Broke  was  sent  from  Halifax  with  a squadron 
to  meet  the  Americans.  His  flag-ship  was  the  frigate 
Shannon.  He  soon  captured  the  little  brig  Nautilus,  the 
first  vessel  taken  in  that  war.  She  was  retaken  in  the 
East  Indies  in  1815,  and  was  the  last  vessel  captured  in 
the  war. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  had  just 
returned  from  Europe.  She  shipped  a new  crew,  and 
cruised  along  the  New  England  coasts.  In  the  middle  of 
July  she  fell  in  with  Broke’s  squadron.  Perceiving  his 
peril,  Hull  sought  safety  in  flight;  and  then  began  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  naval  retreats  ever  recorded,  in 
which  skillful  seamanship  won  the  race.  There  was  al- 
most a dead  calm.  Down  went  the  boats  of  the  Consti- 
tution, with  long  lines  attached  to  them,  and  strong 
sweeps  were  used  with  desperate  energy  in  towing  her. 
A long  cannon  was  placed  at  the  stern  on  her  spar-deck, 
and  two  others  were  pointed  out  of  her  cabin  windows. 

A gentle  breeze  now  sprang  up,  and  the  Shannon  ap- 
proached and  attacked  the  Constitution  with  her  bow 
guns.  The  breeze  died  away.  The  water  was  shallow, 
and  Hull  sent  a kedge  anchor  with  ropes  attached,  in  a 
boat,  half  a mile  ahead.  It  was  cast,  and  the  crew  pulled 
the  ship  rapidly  ahead.  For  a while  Broke  was  puzzled 
by  her  mysterious  movement,  but  discovering  the  secret 
he  used  the  same  means.  Through  breezes  and  calms,  and 
a fierce  thunder-storm  that  swept  over  the  sea,  the  chare 
continued  sixty-four  hours,  when  Broke  gave  it  up,  and 
the  Constitution  escaped.  A rhymer  of  the  day  wrote: 
MIN«ath  Ilnll's  command  aud  a tough  band, 

And  nanght  beside  to  back  her, 

Upon  a day,  as  log-books  say, 

A fleet  bore  down  to  thwack  her. 

A fleet,  you  know,  is  odds  or  so 
Against  a single  ship,  sirs; 

So  ’cross  the  tide  her  legs  she  tried. 

And  gave  the  rogues  the  slip,  airs.” 

[to  UK  CONTINUED.  J 

THE  <•  BOSS”  FISH. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“‘VTO  use,  Charley.  We  might  as  well  go  home  to 
ll  breakfast.” 

“We  got  here  early  enough.” 

**  I don’t  believe  there's  a trout  in  the  brook.” 

If  there  are  any,  they  don’t  bite  worms  early  in  the 
morning  any  more’n  they  do  any  other  time.” 

Charley  looked  mournfully  down  at  his  float,  as  it 
lopped  wearily  over  on  one  side.  The  water  of  the  little 
pool  below  the  foot-bridge  over  the  trout  brook  was  a* 
smooth  as  a looking-glass,  and  the  float  had  not  so  much 
as  wiggled  since  he  dropped  it  in. 

“ I don't  care  much  for  trout.  Jeff.” 

“I’d  rather  have  some  breakfast.” 

“And  after  that  we’ll  take  the  boat,  and  go  out  on  the 
pond.  We've  dug  a pile  of  worms.” 

Slowly  and  grudgingly  the  line  was  pulled  in,  but  the 
faces  of  both  the  boys  brightened  the  moment  they  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  breakfast. 
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Half  an  hour  later  they  were  stopping  for  a moment  to 
look  at  a stout,  middle-aged  man  who  was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  little  village  hotel,  talking  with  the  landlord. 
A strap  over  one  shoulder  held  up  a fishing-basket  that 
swung  behind  his  left  hip,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  car- 
ried, all  ready  for  use,  the  lightest  fishing-rod  Charley 
Morris  had  ever  seen.  Even  Jeff,  who  was  from  the  city 
himself,  and  had  looked  at  such  things  in  the  show  win- 
dows of  the  shops,  had  an  idea  the  stranger  must  have 
made  a mistake  in  bringing  that  plaything  into  the 
country. 

<(  It's  a trout  rod,  Charley.  If  we'd  had  one  like  it  this 
morning!" 

“ Tisn't  much  bigger’n  a horsewhip." 

Just  then  the  landlord  was  saying,  “ Thar  isn't  much  in 
the  pond  'cept  perch  and  sun  fish,  but  you  may  take  some- 
thing in  the  creek  above.  Your  Itest  show  for  trout  is  to 
work  along  the  trout  brook  as  far  as  the  hill,  and  then  cut 
across  to  the  creek,  and  fish  down.  Tain't  far  to  cross. 
To-morrer  you  can  try  the  brooks  beyond  the  hill.  Some 
of  'em  ’ll  give  you  a full  baskit." 

“ Hear  that,  Jeff,"  whispered  Charley.  “Just  isn't  old 
Galloway  a-fooling  him!  Sending  him  to  fish  in  that 
brook!  Why,  if  our  cows  got  at  it  all  at  once,  they’d 
drink  it  dry.” 

Jeff  was  looking  at  the  high  boots  the  stranger  wore 
over  his  trousers,  and  was  just  saying,  “ They’re  for  wad- 
ing, so  he  won’t  wet  his  feet,”  when  Charley  looked  right 
up  into  the  face  of  the  “ fancy  fisherman”  from  the  city, 
and  asked, 

“ Mister,  do  you  want  any  worms  ?” 

* ‘ Angle-worms,  my  lad  ?” 

44  And  grubs  i I know  where  you  can  dig  lots  of  'em. 
Where  Jeff  and  I got  ours  this  morning.” 

“No,  thank  you,  my  little  man.  I don't  care  for  any 
worms.  Would  you  like  to  see  my  bait  ?” 

“Guess  I would.  Look  here,  Jeff,  he’s  going  to  show 
his  bait.” 

The  stout  stranger  chuckled  merrily  as  he  drew  from 
one  of  his  great  side  pockets  a sort  of  little  book,  with  a 
leather  cover  and  flap. 

44  Jeff,  he  carries  his  worms  in  a pocket-book." 

“ Flies,  my  little  man — flies.” 

“Our  fish  won’t  bite  at  flies,  mister;  and  they  won’t 
hide  a hook,  neither.” 

Charley’s  eyes  were  opening  wide,  a moment  later,  as 
the  little  book  was  opened  before  them. 

44  Flies  1 Why,  mister,  there’s  pretty  much  every  kind 
of  bug,  except  bumblebees.  All  sorts  of  hooks,  too.  If 
you  put  them  pretty  things  into  the  water,  you’ll  get  ’em 
wet,  and  spoil  'em.” 

Again  the  fat  man  chuckled. 

“Will  I ? Well,  now,  you  and  I’ll  run  a race.  You 
two  boys  go  ahead,  and  see  which  of  us  ’ll  catch  the  most 
fish  and  the  biggest.” 

“Come  on,  Jeff,” shouted  Charley ; 44  we’ll  beat  him !” 
But  then  he  suddenly  turned  again  to  say: 

44  Now,  mister,  you’ve  got  your  scoop-net  along.  Min- 
ners  don’t  count,  do  they  f” 

. “No,  sonny,  minnows  won’t  count.  Only  fish  that 
are  big  enough  to  eat.” 

Charley  had  never  seen  a ‘‘landing-net”  used  in  his 
life,  but  he  knew  what  minnows  were  good  for. 

“ If  we  had  some,  Jeff,”  he  said,  as  they  hurried  along 
toward  the  pond,  “we  could  try  for  some  pickerel. 
There’s  some  of  them  left.  Only  they’ve  been  fished  for 
so  much,  they  know  enough  to  let  a hook  alone.” 

44  Big  ones  ?” 

“Some  of  'em.  There’s  one  awful  big  one.  Black 
Dan — he’s  the  best  fisherman  round  here,  only  he's  lame 
of  one  leg— he  says  it’s  the  boss  fish,  and  he’s  fished  for 
him  a whole  day  at  a time.” 

4 4 Did  he  ever  get  him  to  bite  ?” 


“No;  but  he  says  he’s  seen  that  pickerel  smell  of  his 
bait,  and  then  swim  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  wink 
at  him.” 

44  Wish  we  could  catch  him.” 

“If  I had  that  feller’s  scoop-net,  and  could  get  somo 
minners.” 

But  he  had  no  such  thing;  and  in  a few  minutes  more 
they  were  in  their  boat  on  the  pond,  while  the  stranger 
was  walking  fast,  for  a fat  man,  across  the  meadow  to- 
ward the  trout  brook. 

This  was  a very  narrow,  crooked  affair,  pretty  deep  in 
many  places,  and  almost  hidden  by  high  grass,  trees,  and 
bushes. 

“We  know  there  are  no  fish  there,”  said  Charley,  con- 
fidently. 

“Not  even  trout  V' 

44  Well,  yes,  maybe  there’s  trout.  But  they  won’t  bite. 
Not  even  before  breakfast.  Anyhow,  they  won't  go  for 
a bare  hook,  with  a feather  on  it” 

That  seemed  sensible,  and  Charley’s  own  hook  now  had 
a worm  on  it,  and  so  bad  Jeff's. 

“We’ll  beat  him.  I know  just  where  to  go.  We’re 
in  the  right  spot.” 

Perhaps  he  did ; but  before  the  morning  was  over  he 
and  Jeff  had  moved  their  boat  into  nearly  a dozen  more 
that  seemed  to  be  just  as  good. 

The  “pond”  was  a sort  of  miniature  lake,  and  was 
nearly  half  a mile  long,  although  it  was  nowhere  very 
wide.  It  was  supplied  by  what  Mr.  Galloway,  the  land- 
lord, called  the  “creek”— a pretty  stream  of  water  about 
ten  times  as  large  as  the  trout  brook  in  the  meadow. 

There  were  fish  irj  that  pond,  and  it  was  a pity  the  man 
from  the  city  had  not  known  it,  and  tried  for  some  of  them 
with  angle-worms,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  over  there 
in  the  meadow. 

As  it  was,  Jeff  and  Charley  had  it  all  to  themselves, 
and  the  latter  was  half  glad  his  city  cousin  got  the  first 
bite. 

“ Good  for  you,  Jeff!” 

“Bull-head!  bull-head!” 

“ Look  out  for  his  horns.” 

4 4 Ain’t  he  a whopper  ?’’ 

“ I say.  Jeff,  did  you  ever  read  about  flying-fish  ?” 

“ Course  I have.” 

“ Well,  shouldn't  you  think  their  wings ’d  get  wet  un- 
der water  ?” 

“Charley!  mind  your  cork;  it’s  gone  under.” 

So  it  had,  and  in  a moment  more  he  could  Bhout,  44  I'm 
even  with  you.  Only  mine's  a pumpkin-seed.” 

It  looked  as  if  the  luck  of  that  morning  had  settled 
upon  the  two  boys.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  of  them 
came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  it.  Even  before  they 
moved  their  boat  the  first  time  they  could  count  three 
bull-heads,  six  jierch,  twice  as  many  sunfish,  or  “pump- 
kin-seed,” two  shiners,  and  a sucker.  To  be  sure,  none 
of  them  were  very  large  fish,  but  they  were  all  big  enough 
to  eat,  and  would  count  when  they  came  to  compare  with 
the  contents  of  the  fat  man’s  basket. 

“That  was  a pretty  big  fish-basket,”  said  Charley. 
“ Most  of  ’em  are  Hat  little  things.” 

44  It's  bigger’n  he'll  need  for  all  the  fish  he’ll  find  in  that 
brook.  Hullo,  my  bait's  off  again.” 

“So’smine.  Just  a nibble.” 

4 4 Six  prime  worms  gone  hand-running.  Jeff,  I guess 
we  might  as  well  pull  up.  The  snappin'-turtles  have 
come  for  us.  ” 

“ Do  they  skin  a hook  that  way  ?” 

44  That's  just  what  they  do.  Black  Dan  says  the  fish  put 
’em  up  to  it.  Particularly  that  there  boss  pickerel.” 
Charley  had  more  than  one  story  to  tell  about  Black 
Dan,  but  he  pulled  up  the  big  stone  that  was  doing  duty 
as  an  anchor,  and  off  they  went  to  another  “tip-top  spot.” 
It  proved  so  for  a while,  and  there  Jeff  pulled  in  his  first 
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but  they  had  not  been  anchored 
ten  minutes  before  a deep-toned 
cheery  voice  from  the  bank 
hailed  them  with, 

“ Hey,  boys!  Having  good 
luck  ?” 

“ Pretty  good,  ” said  Charley. 
“ Have  you  caught  anything  : 
—anything biggeru  minnern  f 
* ‘ W ell,  a fish  or  two.  Come 
ashore  and  1*11  show  ’em.  Be- 
sides, 1 want  you  to  give  me  a 
lift  with  your  boat.” 

The  boys  were  ready  enough 
to  have  a look  into  that  fish- 
basket,  and  the  anchor  came  up 
in  a hurry. 

“See,”  said  the  fat  man,  as 
he  lifted  the  lid  of  his  basket. 

“Why,  it’s  more’n  half 
full." 

“ All  trout  too,  and  some  of 
’em  are  big  ones.  ” 

“ Mister,1’  said  Charley,  “did 
you  bring  any  of  them  from 
the  city  with  you  ?” 

“1  guess  not,”  chuckled  the 
fat  man.  * ‘ I got  most  of  ’em 
in  the  brook,  but  1 did  fairly 
well  along  the  creek.  Now  do 
you  see  those  bushes  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep  bank  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  f ’ 

“Yes,”  said  Charley. 
“ there’s  an  awful  deep  hole 
right  there.” 

“ Well,  I want  to  float  over, 
slow  and  silent,  so  I can  throw 
a fly  right  under  those  bushes." 
“You’ll  get  caught  in  ’em." 
“I’ll  risk  that.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  front 
seat,  and  Charley  rowed  him 
over  us  if  he  were  afraid  of 
making  a ripple  on  the  water. 
He  and  Jeff  were  almost  hold 
ing  their  breath  with  excite- 
ment over  what  their  fat  friend 
meant  to  do. 

“ That’s  it  Let  her  float." 
The  light  graceful  rod  swung 
JEFF  AND  CHARLEY  FISULNU  BEFORE  BREAKFAST.  back,  a remarkable  length  of 

very  fine  line  went  floating 
through  the  air,  and  the  boys  could  see  something  like  a 
small  dragon-fly  at  the  end  of  it. 

“ No  sinker,  Jeff.”  whispered  Charley. 

“ It’s  just  lit  on  the  water." 

It  was  a beautiful  cast,  and  the  fly  fell  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  bushes,  on  a dark  and  shady  spot  of  water  with 
a small  eddy  in  it. 

Splash ! 

What  a plunge  that  was! 

“ He  jumped  clean  out  of  the  water."  exclaimed  Jeff. 

“ You've  lost  your  hook  this  time,  mister,  and  your  bait 
too.  That’s  a pickerel,  and  we  call  him  the  boss  fish." 

“It’s  a bigger  lish  than  I had  reckoned  on,"  said  the 
stranger,  “or  I’d  have  brought  a heavier  rod  and  tackle." 
“ He’ll  snap  any  line  you've  got.” 

“We’ll  see.” 

The  pickerel  had  felt  the  sharp  point  of  that  small 
hook,  and  he  was  now  darting  off  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  creek. 

The  fat  man  took  it  coolly,  holding  his  rod  with  one 


eel.  Then  he  had  a good  time,  as  Charley  said,  getting  the 
eel  off  the  hook,  and  untwisting  him  from  the  snarl  he 
hod  got  himself  into  with  the  fish-line. 

“There  he  goes,”  said  Charley,  “all  over  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Black  Dan  says  an  eel  just  loves  to  travel 
round.” 

“ They’re  moan  things  to  catch.” 

“ I’ve  got  one.  Now  I’ll  show  you.” 

Charley  knew  how  to  take  an  eel  off  a hook,  but  that 
one  bothered  him,  and  when  he  finally  got  him  loose,  he 
said. 

“ I say,  Jeff,  this  won’t  do.  I’d  as  lief  fish  for  turtles. 
Let’s  move.” 

“ Wait  a bit.  Maybe  there’s  something  else." 

So  there  was,  but  not  for  any  great  length  of  time; 
and  as  the  boys  were  impatient,  they  made  another  move. 

They  would  have  given  one  of  their  eels  to  know  liow 
the  fat  man  from  the  city  was  getting  along. 

Toward  noon  their  frequent  changes  brought  them  away 
up  to  the  head  of  the  pond,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek ; 
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liand,  while  the  other  ratted  oil  the  large  bright  brass 
reel,  that  was  now  spinning  around  as  the  fish  drew  the 
line  out. 

The  tough  little  rod  was  bending,  but  there  was  no  great 
strain  upon  it. 

“ He  won't  run  far.  Here  he  comes  back  again." 

Not  far  indeed,  but  there  were  a hundred  yards  of  fine 
line  out  before  he  could  begin  to  reel  it  in.  Then  he  cried, 

"There  he  goes,  down  under  the  bank.  Means  to 
sulk.  I ll  worry  him  out  of  that." 

"Why  don't  you  pull  him  right  in?”  asked  Jeff,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Because  he  wouldn't  come  if  I did.” 

It  was  a good  while  before  there  seemed  to  be  any  pros- 
pect of  his  coming,  and  the  boys  were  almost  tired  of  the 
fun  of  sitting  still  to  see  their  stout  friend  let  out  his  line 
and  reel  it  in  again.  But  at  last  the  pickerel  himself  be- 
gan to  get  a little  tired  of  pulling  and  being  pulled,  and 
was  reeled  in  closer  and  closer  to  the  boat,  while  the  trout 
rod  bent  nearly  double. 

"He'll  break  that  line!” 

"No,  sonny;  that's  what  the  landing-net  is  for.*’ 

They  saw'  it  darted  under  the  gleaming  side  of  the  great 
fish— a lift,  a splash,  and  the  prize  was  floundering  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

" Hurrah,  boys!  We’ve  got  him.” 

"You've  beat  us,  mister.  I'm  just  going  to  go  home 
and  catch  a lot  of  flies,"  muttered  Charley. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  all  standing  on  the  hotel 
steps,  and  Black  Dan  was  holding  up  the  pickerel. 

"Dat  ar's  de  boss  fish,  shunh!  And  you  done  cotch 
him  wid  a fly  and  dat  ar  whipstalk?  Was  you  dar, 
Charley  Morris  ?’’ 

"I  saw  him  do  it,  and  so  did  Jeff.” 


"Well,  ef  1 ain't  glad  he's  done  got  dat  ar  pickerel  out 
ob  my  way.  Dat  Ash  has  been  a soah  trial  to  me !” 

And  Jeff  and  Charley  had  had  their  own  fun,  and  their 
first  lesson  in  fly-fishing. 


WHY  PICKLE  GAVE  THE  GERMAN  TEACHER 
A PRESENT. 

BY  LAUUA  F.  FITCU. 

PICKLE  had  waked  in  high  spirits.  That  was  un- 
lucky, in  the  first  place,  for  Pickles  high  spirits  al- 
ways bubbled  over  before  the  day  ended  into  some  deed 
of  mischief.  Then,  Miss  Prim  had  a headache,  and  could 
not  appear  in  the  school-room.  That  was  unlucky,  too, 
for  the  new  German  teacher  was  to  arrive  that  morning, 
and  she  would  not  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  the  girls, 
and  enjoin  upon  them  attention  and  obedience.  To  be 
sure,  Miss  Meek,  the  assistant-principal,  undertook  to  per- 
form all  necessary  ceremonies,  but  then  the  girls  never 
minded  Miss  Meek.  In  the  third  place,  the  new  teacher 
was  queer-looking.  That  was  the  most  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  all,  and  was  really  to  blame  for  the  whole 
affair. 

"What  business,”  Pickle  wrathfully  demanded  of  her 
friend  Sally,  " has  a man,  even  if  he  is  a German,  to  come 
to  a girls'  boarding-school  looking  like  a guy  ?" 

Sally,  w'ho  was  trying  to  dispose  of  two  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  before  recitation,  was  too  much  occupied 
to  answer. 

But  Pickle  was  not  particular  about  an  answer,  and 
continued,  nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  hall : 

1 ‘ Look  at  him  out  there,  now.  Such  a great  broad-shoul- 
dered man.  And  then  see  how  he  blushes.  And  do  just 
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look  at  that  long;  curly  hair,  ’way  down  to  his  shoulders. 
Gracious!  I should  think  he’d  be  ashamed  of  it.” 

Pickle  evidently  resented  the  teacher’s  fine  curls,  which 
were  too  long  for  a man,  as  a personal  insult  to  herself,  it 
l>eing  one  of  the  sorrows  of  her  life  that  her  own  thick 
hair  was  kept  cropped  by  her  mother’s  orders. 

“ I know  I sha  n't  like  him,”  she  added  to  herself,  as 
the  unfortunate  possessor  of  the  obnoxious  curls  entered 
the  room. 

He  was  not  naturally  a nervous  man,  he  thought,  but 
he  had  never  taught  girls  before,  and  he  found  the  calm, 
cool  scrutiny  to  which  he  was  being  subjected  by  every 
member  of  the  class  something  formidable.  He  would 
rather  teach  fifty  boys,  he  said  to  himself,  than  these  fif- 
teen girls. 

Pickle,  from  her  desk,  watched  the  new  teacher’s  every 
movement.  She  laughed  to  see  him  nervously  twist  his 
feet  around  the  leg  of  the  chair,  while  a smile  of  scorn 
played  over  her  lips  when  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  waving  locks. 

“Sol,”  she  whispered,  “ain’t  he  too  funny  for  any- 
thing, though  ? I hope  he  speaks  English  with  an  accent; 
that  is,  if  he  ever  gets  the  courage  to  speak  at  all.” 

These  disrespectful  whispers,  though  inaudible  to  Herr 
Muller,  were  terminated  by  his  speaking  at  that  moment. 
In  the  very  mildest  possible  tones  he  asked,  “Vill  some 
young  lady  haf  ze  goodness  to  acquaint  me  eggsactly  how 
far  ze  class  haf  read  in  ze  book  ?” 

“Oh,  he’s  as  meek  as  Moses,  and  speaks  worse  than 
Professor  Schultz  used  to!”  was  Pickle’s  murmured  com- 
ment upon  this  speech ; while  Alice  Smith  rose  to  say  that 
the  class  had  read  as  far  as  the  twenty-fourth  page,  fif- 
teenth line. 

“No,  we  haven’t,  either,”  immediately  exclaimed  Pickle. 
Then,  as  Herr  Muller  looked  inquiringly  at  her,  “We  only 
got  to  the  fourteenth  line.  I just  mentioned  it,”  she  add- 
ed, as  the  girls  tittered,  “because  you  wanted  to  know 
eggsactly.” 

Herr  Muller  frowned,  but  judged  it  best  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  this  speech,  merely  saying  to  the  speaker,  “Vill 
you  haf  ze  goodness  to  read  a leetle  ?” 

Pickle  knew  he  was  addressing  her,  but  she  ignored 
the  request,  and  gazed  blankly  before  her.  Sally  nudged 
her,  whispering,  “Pickle,  he  means  you." 

“He  must  address  me  by  my  name,  then.” 

“ Why,  how  can  he,  when  he  doesn't  know  what  it  is  ?” 
“ That’s  his  look-out,”  was  the  reply. 

Herr  Muller,  perceiving  that  every  one  else  in  the  room 
knew  whom  he  was  addressing,  exclaimed,  impatiently, 
“Vill  ze  young  lady  wiz  ze  very  short  hair  please  to 
read  ?” 

Unconscious  Herr  Muller  knew  not  what  mortal  offense 
he  had  given,  as  Pickle  quickly  arose,  glibly  read  as  far 
as  desired,  and  then  sat  down,  boiling  with  indignatiou. 

“ ‘ Very  short  hair  V ” she  muttered  to  Sally.  “ Maybe 
it  is;  but  it  can  grow,  I guess;  anyway,  it’s  no  disgrace. 
But  as  for  his  curls,  hair  like  that  is  a disgrace  to  any 
man.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  assented  Sally;  “his  curls  are  only  fit 
for  a girl.  They’d  look  nice,  now,  on  you , Pickle.” 
Pickle  replied  to  this  apparently  innocent  speech  with 
a withering  glance.  The  next  moment,  however,  her  face 
lighted  up  with  an  idea. 

The  door  of  the  class-room  opened,  and  Miss  Meek  en- 
tered to  say  that  some  now  German  books  had  arrived, 
and  to  request  Herr  Muller  to  come  and  look  at  them.  No 
sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  the  two  teachers  than 
Pickle  exclaimed  aloud,  “I've  forgotten  my  translation 
hook,”  and  also  left  the  room.  Sally  was  suspicious  of  this 
errand.  Pickle  often  forgot  her  books,  yet  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  go  for  them,  unless  sent.  But  when  she 
came  into  the  class-room  again,  with  several  others  who 
had  also  seized  this  opportunity  of  walking  out,  she  seem- 


ed hardly  to  merit  her  friend’s  suspicions.  She  paused  a 
moment  by  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  then  took  her  seat. 

In  a few  minutes  Herr  Muller's  step  outside  caused  all 
the  girls  to  scramble  to  their  seats,  so  that  when  he  enter- 
ed they  sat  as  quiet  and  demure  as  though  they  had  not 
stirred  during  his  absence.  He  took  his  seat,  and  opened 
his  book  again  at  the  lesson,  when  the  girls  saw  him  sud- 
denly flush  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  run  his  fingers 
nervously  through  his  long  curls.  He  next  removed  a 
small  package  that  had  evidently  been  lying  in  his  book, 
and  laid  it  on  the  side  of  the  desk.  In  so  doing,  some- 
thing fell  out  of  the  package  on  to  the  floor,  and  showed 
itself  to  the  wondering  girls  to  be  a hair-pin.  Thereupon 
some  of  the  girls  giggled,  others  smiled,  and  all  involun- 
tarily fastened  their  gaze  on  the  teacher’s  flowing  hair. 

Sally  turned  to  Pickle.  “How  could  you  do  it?”  she 
whispered  to  her  companion,  whose  face,  flushed  with  the 
effort  to  restrain  her  mirth,  was  alarmingly  red. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  returned  Pickle,  with  an  un- 
conscious air. 

The  next  minute  Miss  Meek  again  entered,  this  time 
with  an  inkstand  for  the  teacher’s  desk.  In  placing  it 
she  evidently  saw  the  bundle  of  hair-pins,  for  she  looked 
indignantly  around  the  class  before  leaving  the  room, 
while  Herr  Muller  once  more  flushed  a rosy  red. 

“ She’ll  tell  that  to  Miss  Prim.  Pickle — see  if  she  don’t,” 
whispered  Sally,  anxiously,  to  her  friend. 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  queried  Pickle,  hastily;  then,  with 
marked  indifference,  “Yes,  I suppose  she  will.  I wonder 
• if  she'll  find  out  who  did  it  ?” 

“Oh,  you  needn't  try  to  deceive  me;  as  if  I didn't 
know  who  did  it!”  returned  the  other. 

“ Do  you  ?”  was  the  only  reply  she  got  to  her  attempt 
at  confidence. 

This  provoked  Sally.  “Yes,  I do;  and  Miss  Prim  ’ll 
find  out,  too,  without  much  telling — you  can  be  sure  of 
that.” 

Miss  Prim  did  find  out,  but  not  without  any  telling. 
Pickle  wisely  determined  to  forestall  all  investigations. 
She  went  privately  to  the  grieved  Miss  Prim,  and  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  culprit. 

Although  Miss  Prim  punished  Pickle  at  the  time  for 
her  disrespect,  the  kind-hearted  girl — for  she  was  kind- 
hearted  in  spite  of  her  love  of  mischief — was  much  more 
severely  punished  by  her  own  conscience  when,  a few 
days  later,  she  learned  why  Herr  Muller  allowed  his  curly 
locks  to  grow  down  over  his  shoulders. 

A brave  young  soldier  in  the  German  army,  he  had, 
during  the  siege  of  Metz,  left  the  shelter  of  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  death  rushed  across  the 
open  ground  where  shot,  shell,  and  bullets  fell  thick  as 
hail,  to  snatch  up  and  bring  safely  back  in  his  strong  arms 
a little  child.  It  was  a blue-eyed  four-year-old  girl  who, 
terror-stricken  and  bewildered  by  the  death  of  her  parents 
and  the  awful  firing,  had  wandered  from  one  of  the  crum- 
bling houses  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  When  the  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  first  saw  her  she  was  standing  irres- 
olute but  unharmed  amid  the  storm  of  flying  death  that 
swept  across  the  plain. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  trenches  with  his  precious  bur- 
den the  young  soldier  was  hurled  to  the  ground  badly 
wounded,  and  apparently  dead.  A fragment  of  a burst- 
ing shell  had  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Al- 
though he  lived  and  finally  recovered,  a terrible  and 
unsightly  scar  remained,  and  was  only  hidden  from  sight 
by  the  thick  curls  that  Pickle  had  so  despised. 

The  brave  soldier  had  adopted  the  child  he  had  saved, 
and  it  was  to  provide  means  for  her  support  that  he  now 
taught  German  in  Miss  Prim's  school. 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  this  the  little  Elsie  and  her 
adopted  father  had  no  firmer  friend  nor  warmer  admirer 
than  Pickle,  who  through  them  had  learned  a lesson  that 
she  never  forgot. 
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A GAME  FOR  A RAINY  DAY. 

1 1 fHILE  every  hour  of  a pleasant  day  by  the  sea-side 
T T or  in  the  country  provides  its  own  amusements,  on 
a rainy  day  young  people  are  apt  to  tlnd  that  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands.  So  it  happened,  one  day  last 
month,  that  the  girls  staying  at  Sandy  Beach  Hotel  vis- 
ited Miss  Walker  in  her  room,  and  begged  her  to  suggest 
some  new  game  for  them. 

After  a moments  hesitation  she  said  that  she  had 
thought  of  a game  that  might  be  new  to  them,  though 
she  had  played  it  when  a child. 

“I  shall  want  one  assistant,”  she  said,  “to  whom  the 
secret  of  the  game  will  be  intrusted ; the  others  will  have  to 
try  to  guess  it.  I shall  remain  in  the  room  with  the  rest 
of  you,  and  my  assistant  will  go  out.  During  her  ab- 
sence I shall  place  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  some  girl, 
or  upon  the  piano,  or  on  my  own  shoulder,  and  when  she 
returns  she  shall  tell  you  who  has  been  touched.” 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  about  the  game,  so 
Miss  Walker  chose  Alice  Milne  as  her  assistant. 

The  girl  went  out  of  the  room.  Miss  Walker  laid  her 
hand  on  the  girl  nearest  to  her,  who  happened  to*be  Clara 
Lane,  and  on  Alice's  return  asked,  “On  whom  did  my 
hand  rest  ?” 

Alice  at  once  replied,  “ On  Clara.” 

“ Right,”  was  the  answer. 

But  the  girls,  thinking  they  had  found  out  the  game, 
said,  “ You  touch  the  girl  nearest  to  you,  Miss  Walker.” 

“ I certainly  did  on  this  occasion ; but  the  position  of 
the  girl  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  secret.” 

“ I think  I know  it,  but  I shall  see.''  said  Bertha,  and 
several  girls  expressed  a similar  opinion. 

Again  Alice  went  out.  Miss  Walker  touched  Nellie, 
and  Alice,  as  promptly  as  before,  named  the  right  person 
on  her  return  to  the  room. 

The  girls  were  at  fault,  and  again  failed  to  discover 
any  look  or  gesture  that  could  help  them. 

“You  must  have  heard,  Alice,”  said  one. 

“ But  Miss  Walker  did  not  speak.” 

“ She  placed  her  hand  in  a particular  position.” 

“ Alice  may  come  in  blindfolded  if  you  like,”  said  Miss 
Walker. 

One  of  the  girls  went  out  with  Alice,  brought  her  in 
backward,  so  that  she  might  not  see  Miss  Walker,  held 
her  hands,  and  did  everything  but  find  out  the  secret. 

At  last  they  said:  “Wo  give  it  up,  Miss  Walker.  Do 
tell  us  tho  secret.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Walker,  “if  you  really  can  not 
guess  it,  I will  tell  you.  As  a rule,  I placed  my  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  girl  who  spoke  last  before  Alice  quitted 
the  room.  But  sometimes  there  were  two  or  three  speak- 
ers, and  in  this  case  I touched  my  own  shoulders.  If  no 
one  spoke,  I touched  the  piano.  Any  article  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  will  do  equally  well.  With  this  simple  un- 
derstanding, and  an  intelligent  assistant,  a mistake  is  al- 
most impossible. 

SEA-BREEZES. 

LETTER  No.  8 PROM  BESSIE  MAYNARD  TO  HER  DOLL. 

Old  Orchard  Bkacii,  August,  1880. 

DEAR  CHILD, — It  is  two  weeks,  I do  declare,  since  I 
have  written  you  one  word,  and  what  a state  you 
must  be  in  all  this  time;  for  I remember  perfectly  well 
how  suddenly  my  letter  closed,  just  at  the  very  smilax  of 
that  awful  adventure.  But  really,  Clytie,  so  many  things 
have  happened  since,  and  every  minute  is  so  full  of  plea- 
sures or  catastrophes,  that,  as  I look  back,  that  one  seems 
almost  insignificant. 

I suppose  you  are  surprised  at  my  UBing  such  large 
words;  but  her©  we  meet  a great  many  “people  of  cul- 
ture,” as  they  are  called,  and  they  are  all  very  busy  “ im- 


proving their  minds”;  and  you  know  Solomon  says. 
"Never  do  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  put  off  to-day,” 
so  I am  trying  to  improve  mine  too,  while  I am  under 
j their  confluence. 

Papa  bought  me  a little  pocket  dictionary,  and  I look 
out  all  sorts  of  words  in  it,  and  that  is  how  I get  so  many 
big  ones  that  perhaps  you  don’t  quite  apprehend,  but  I 
must  use  them  inasmuch. 

Excuse  me  for  scratching  out  inasmuch,  I should  have 
said  nevertheless.  When  I am  not  quite  sure  of  a word, 
I look  it  out,  for  I always  have  my  little  dictionary  close 
at  hand,  and  that  is  a great  conveyance,  you  know.  I 
am  trying  to  get  over  my  babyish  way  of  talking,  or  at 
least  of  writing,  and  hope  I may  exceed. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  story:  where  was  I ? We  were 
crossing  over  the  board  to  the  island,  weren’t  we  ? Well, 
Fan  was  going  ahead,  wheeling  Jane  in  her  carriage, 
then  Dora  and  Snip,  and  me  on  behind  with  Moppet  in  my 
arms.  Randolph  stood  in  the  water,  and  watched  his 
chance  till  we  were  all  fairly  on  the  board,  and  then  he 
gave  a regular  Indian  war-whoop,  and  threw  himself 
right  across  the  middle  of  the  board,  and  shook  it  with  all 
his  might,  so  that  it  jiggled  awfully  right  up  and  down. 
Before  we  had  time  to  scream  or  to  paralize  our  danger, 
over  we  all  went,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  higgledy-piggle- 


HOW  WE  LOOKED  AFTER  IT  HAPPENED. 


dy,  down,  down,  down  into  the  foaming  water!  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  Clytie  ? Every  single  one  of  us — 
dogs,  Jane,  carriage,  and  all!  'Twas  worse,  a thousand- 
foie,  than  when  we  lost  Lucille.  Fan  sat  right  down  on 
the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  gave  herself  up 
for  lost.  I threw  Moppet  as  far  as  I could  on  to  the  beach, 
while  Dora  screamed:  “You  hateful  boy!  Go  at  him, 
Snip ! bite  him ! throw  him  over ! eat  him  up !”  And  Snip 
did  go  at  him,  as  if  he  would  “ tear  him  limb  from  limb,” 
as  the  story-books  say. 

Randolph  looked  scared  out  of  his  wits,  and  without 
waiting  to  help  one  of  us,  he  turned  and  ran  as  fast  as  lie 
could  go,  and  never  stopped  till  he  was  safe  back  at  the 
hotel,  the  mean  coward  that  he  is!  We  heard  afterward 
how  he  ran  into  the  house  with  such  a roar  as  to  frighten 
every  one  there,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
“ They’ve  set  the  dog  on  me,  and  he’ll  kill  me  I”  Did  you 
ever  know  such  a horrid  boy  ? 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  scrambled  out  as  best  we  could, 
by  the  help  of  the  other  boys,  for,  to  tell  the  truth — and 
you  know,  ray  Clytie,  I always  do  that,  and  never  mean 
even  to  inangerrate  when  I am  telling  a story — the  water 
was  not  very  deep  where  we  fell,  not  more  than  half  way 
up  to  our  knees,  and  we  often  go  in  wading  there ; but  it 
seetne  a good  deal  deeper  when  you  are  dumped  right 
down  into  it  without  any  warning.  Now  wasn’t  this  a 
teragical  end  of  our  picnic  on  the  island  ? 

A few  days  later  Mrs.  Peyton  and  her  party  left  Old 
Orchard.  Where  they  have  gone  I do  not  know,  but  wo 
children  believe  they  went  away  on  Randolph's  account. 
We  tried  to  treat  him  politely,  but  how  could  we  ? I 
don’t  think  any  one  would  blame  us  for  turning  our  backs 
on  him  whenever  he  appeared,  and  only  saying  good- 
morning  to  him  in  a lofty  way  over  our  shoulders.  He 
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neverdently  didn't  like  it,  and  proberly  coaxed  his  mother 
to  go  away. 

Whatever  other  people  can  do,  I am  very  sure  I shall 
never  be  able  to  love  my  emernies.  Love  Randolph  Pey- 
ton! Just  think  of  it,  Clytie.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  love 
such  a mean  boy  even  if  I could,  emeruy  or  not.  I truly 
hope  we  may  never  see  him  again. 

Such  heaps  and  heaps  of  things  as  I shall  have  to  tell 
you,  dear  Clytemnestra,  when  I get  home!  No  letter 
would  ever  be  long  enough  to  get  them  all  in.  There  will 
be  enough  to  talk  about  all  next  winter. 

You  don't  know  anything  about  the  clam-bake  we  had 
last  week,  nor  how  Dora  and  I got  lost  one  day  in  a cave 
— a real  boner  fidy  cave,  as  papa  says,  dark  and  dreadful, 
where  smugglers  used  to  hide  their  things. 

I’m  saving  up  lots  of  things  to  tell  you  some  day,  and 
if  your  eyes  don’t  open  wider  than  ever  before,  it  will  only 
be  because  something  is  the  matter  with  your  wires. 
Such  fun  as  I am  having  this  summer!  And,  oh,  Clytie! 
what  do  you  think?  Mamma  is  busy  packing  the  trunk, 
and  we  are  going  away  from  here  to-morrow.  We  are 
going  with  some  other  people  to  Mount  Desert,  ’way  round 
the  coast  of  Maine,  ever  so  much  farther  than  this. 

It  is  lovely  everywhere  here,  and  I don’t  believe  Maine 
is  half  so  crooked  and  queer  along  the  shore  as  it  looks  in 
the  geography,  and  I’m  going  to  tell  the  girls  so  when  I 
get  back  to  school. 

There’s  no  sense  in  working  so  hard  on  our  maps  if 
'tisn’t  true,  and  Maine  was  the  very  hardest  State  of  all  to 
draw,  for  ‘twas  so  awful  jiggly  along  the  edge.  Really,  it 
isn't  so  a bit,  for  I have  seen  it,  and  ought  to  know. 

Here  come  Snip  and  Moppet,  and  I hear  Fan  and  Dora 
rushing  up  stairs  for  me,  so  I will  bid  you  good-by,  or 
“ ore vo,”  as  1 heard  Dr.  Le  Baron  say  to  Miss  Farrar  when 
he  went  away  last  night— that  is.  it  sounded  like  orevo.  I 
don't  know  as  I spell  it  right,  for  I can  not  find  it  any- 
where in  my  dictionary. 

With  ever  so  much  love  to  the  rest  of  the  dolls,  as  well 
as  to  yourself,  dear  Clytie,  good-night. 

Your  little  mamma,  Bessie  Maynard. 


THE  GREEDY  LITTLE 
MOUSE. 
by  e.  c. 

OTTIE  and  Lillie  were 
twins,  with  the  same 
wide-open  blue  eyes,  the 
same  rosy  dimples,  and 
bright  yellow  hair.  One 
day,  when  they  were  seat- 
ed at  the  little  table  in 
the  nursery  eating  their 
dinner — for  they  were  too 
young  yet  to  dine  with 
mamma — Tottie  thought 
she  saw  a little  black  bead 
shining  in  a hole  by  the 
closet  door.  No,  it  could 
not  be  a bead,  for  it  popi>ed 
in  and  out.  Presently 
out  came  a little  point- 
ed nose,  with  long  stiff 
whiskers,  two  little  round 
ears,  and  two  bright  block 
— not  beads,  but  eyes.  The 
children  sat  very  still,  and 
thought  they  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  so 
pretty  as  the  little  plump 
body  and  long  graceful 
tail  whisking  rapidly  and 
noiselessly,  while  the  little 
creature  peered  cautiously 
about.  Lillie  threw  gent- 
ly a little  piece  of  bread,  but  terrified  little  mousie  thought 
it  was  surely  intended  to  kill  her,  and  flew  back  to  her 
stronghold  in  the  closet.  Tottie  now  put  a little  piece  of 
bread  quite  close  to  the  hole,  and  they  sat  motionless  for  it 
to  re-appear.  They  had  not  long  to  wait ; the  bread  was 
too  sweet  a morsel  for  mousie  to  resist,  and  they  soon  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  her  first  nibble  a little,  and 
finally  drag  it  into  the  hole.  Lillie  said,  “Oh,  don't  you 
know,  Tottie,  mousie  is  the  mother,  and  she  has  a lot  of 
little  children  in  her  house,  and  that  is  going  to  be  their 
dinner:  let's  give  her  some  ever}'  day."  And  so  they  did. 
until  mousie  grew  so  tame  and  so  wise  she  seemed  to  know 
the  dinner  hour  as  well  as  they,  and  would  come  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  run  in  and  out  under  the  tabic  picking 
up  the  crumbs;  but  she  was  ever  a little  distrustful. 

If  any  one  made  an  effort  to  catch  her,  or  made  ever  so 
little  noise,  off  she  Hew  toiler  hole,  and  would  wait,  and 
peep  out  for  some  time,  before  she  became  re-assured. 
But  when  every  one  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  then  she 
became  more  brave;  but  with  all  her  fine  feeding.  Mrs. 
Mouse  could  not  overcome  her  nature,  and.  I grieve  to 
add,  she  was  a thief.  She  would  rummage  in  pockets  for 
cake  and  goodies,  and  climb  to  the  highest  shelf  if  she 
smelt  any  dainty,  and  so,  alas ! fell  a victim  to  her  greedy 
propensities. 

Nurse  had  put  a bowl  of  liquid  starch  on  the  shelf  in 
the  closet,  and  mousie,  thinking  she  had  a fine  treat,  scaled 
the  side,  and  reaching  over  for  the  dainty,  lost  her  balance, 
and  tumbled  in.  The  fiuid  was  too  heavy  and  the  sides 
too  steep  and  slippery  for  her  to  escape;  so,  after  vain  en- 
deavors, she  sank  exhausted  to  the  bottom. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  passed,  and  no  mousie 
came  at  the  usual  hour.  Tottie  said  she  "knew  the  old 
black  cat  had  caught  her.”  Lillie  said  she  “ knew  the 
children  were  sick.”  So  she  threw  little  bits  down  the 
hole  for  her.  , But  when  nurse  went  for  her  forgotten 
starch,  the  truth  was  revealed.  Poor  mousie  was  dead. 
Many  tears  fell;  and  although  the  children  had  many 
toys,  nothing  was  .equal  to  that  sly,  active,  bright-eyed, 
live  little  play  fellow. 
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DIE,  MASTER  BRUIN! 

Far,  far  away 
On  the  Spitsbergen  roast, 
Where  a white  King  lives 
Whoso  name  is  Jack  Frost. 
Betwixt  Uncle  Tom 
Aud  the  cold  blue  sky. 
Rose  a polar  bear 
With  a wicked  eye. 

Prostrate  to-day 
On  a fair  lady's  floor, 

He  hungers  and  lings 
And  battles  no  more. 
a Die.  Master  Bruin  !* 

Bravo  Uncle  Tom  cried ; 
And  children  now  play 
On  his  glorious  hide. 


BAD  LITTLE  MATTY. 
Sweet  Mr.  Dog,  it’s  gettiug  dark, 
Won’t  you  let  me  pass  f Be  ki 
Or,  if  you  a»md  bile — then,  hark! 
Teacher  itn't  far  behind. 


THE  EARLY  BIRD. 

Toby  gets  up  early. 

Milks  his  neighbor's  cow. 
Farmer  Stupid,  sighiug, 

Wonders  why  and  how 
Cherry  is  so  miserly 
Of  her  milky  store. 

Toby,  peeping  through  the  fence 
Laughs  till  he  is  wire. 
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GO  AH  YOU  PLEASE 
What!  what!  what! 

Arc  they  having  fltaT 
Where,  where,  where, 
Are  their  little  wits! 


Fast!  fast!  fast! 

Round  the  sawdnst  track 
On!  on!  on! 

Never  looking  back. 


Shout!  shout!  shout! 

Forty-seven  laps; 
Crash!  crash ! crash! 
Music  fills  the  gaps. 
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Owiman,  Tsraa, 

I am  twelve  years  old , and  am  a constant  reader 
of  Yocmo  PaorLB.  1 think  the  story  of  “ The  Moral 
Pirn  tea"  la  the  best  of  alL 

I am  a member  of  the  “ Grocsbeeck  Cornet  Band,” 
considered  the  best  band  in  the  State  for  practice. 

I play  second  B Aat  comet.  I lire  not  far  from  tho 
railroad,  and  1 have  a little  engine  of  my  own  tbat 
runs  by  steam.  I was  boro  In  London,  England. 

Sam  Ruikx,  Jan. 

VtSStlU,  lUJMIS. 

I bare  taken  Yocxo  Pwon.*  from  the  first  number, 
and  papa  say#  he  will  have  It  bound  lor  me  If  1 keep 
It  nice.  Lots  of  times,  when  papa  brings  it  borne, 
and  dinner  is  jn*t  ready,  I go  without  my  dinner  to 
read  It. 

I have  three  little  ducks  for  my  pets.  They  are 
real  greedy  when  I feed  them,  and  they  fly  upon  my 
alionldera  to  get  the  first  bile. 

1 am  making  a little  cook-book,  and  would  like 
any  recipe  from  the  readers  of  Yopw  Pinna. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Etta  D.  for  naming  her  Paris 
doll  after  me,  although  1 dnn't  suppose  sho  knew  she 
did  It.  Hqsa  Huh.  H., 

Staten  Island. 

Dotty  Seaman  la  my  drier,  but  I am  two  years 
younger  than  afae  is,  and  1 can  not  write  very  well 
yet,  so  she  fc»  writing  this  letter  for  me.  I mast  tell 
yon  about  ray  pets.  I have  a blue-bird  that  bites 
very  hard  when  I try  to  catch  bim.  He  is  very  wild, 
but  I hope  be  will  get  tame.  My  little  »lrier  Lucy 
has  a pet  lunb  named  Will.  It  was  very  cross  the 
other  day.  We  have  a bay  homo  named  Sue,  and  I 
ride  round  from  the  door  sometimes.  It  la  great  fun. 

I like  Yooso  PaorLB  very  much,  and  I love  to  make 
Wiggles.  - W illib  L 8. 

Keats  AatHwt*.  V .u.  itrifn*. 

I have  noticed  that  several  correspondents  of  Our 
Post-office  Box  iuqulre  how  to  preserve  egg*.  Hkc# 
should  always  be  Mown,  for  If  they  are  not,  they 
gradually  change  Uicir  color,  becoming  darker  than 
& natural.  Besides  losing  the  delicacy  of  the  tin  tv, 
they  are  also  easily  broken,  while  If  blown,  they  can 
be  dropped  quite  a distance  without  being  injured. 

In  order  to  blow  them,  make  two  ltoles  on  the 
some  side,  a little  distance  apart.  The  boles  should 
be  very  email.  Hoys  often  make  them  twice  as  large 
aa  necessary.  It  Is  better  to  make  them  both  on  the 
same  side,  as  that  aide  can  be  placed  down  in  the 
case,  and  the  egg  looks  neater.  Uabst  W.  C. 

Tiruiutiui.Tuu.  : 

I love  to  read  the  letter*  In  the  Post-office  Box 
very  much,  and  I like  the  story  of  “The  Moral  Pi- 
rates.'' Do  yon  know  whether  Frank  Austin,  the 
hero  of  “ Across  the  Ocean,”  la  living  ret  ? 

Josara  L.  P. 

Yea,  Frank  Austin  is  living,  and  often  comca 
into  the  office  of  You  no  People. 


It  look  it*,  N kw  You. 

I am  nearly  thirteen  years  old.  I have  taken 
Yonra  Pkoflb  from  the  beginning,  and  I think  It  Is 
tbe  nicest  paper  published. 

I have  a collection  of  postage  stamps  and  am  sav- 
ing money  Vo  buy  a stamp  album.  My  father  has 
taken  llABraa’n  W exult  and  Mohtult  ever  allies  I 
can  remember.  1 wish  Yoono  Pbopli  much  success. 

Csn  you  tell  me  why  some  correspondents  sign 
fancy  names  to  their  letter*  ? Cmakum  C.  M. 

You  probably  know  that  many  great  authors 
sign  a nom  deplume  to  their  writings,  and  some 
little  authors  like  to  do  the  same.  Our  young 
correspondents,  with  but  four  (exceptions,  send 
us  their  real  names,  even  when  they  desire  the 
publication  of  a fictitious  ouo,  and  it  would 
please  os  better  if  they  would  always  do  so. 

I am  right  year*  old.  I am  writing  this  with  my 
left  hand,  because  my  right  arm  Is  broken.  I have 
broken  It  throe  time*. 

I bad  a little  iu  rile,  but  it  died.  Now  I have  apet 
goat.  Habbi  D.  F. 

l|n*OH>,  N»W  JlUIT. 

I wish  to  tell  Kittle  G.  that  I tried  her  recipe  for 
butterscotch,  and  found  it  splendid.  I am  glad  she 
liked  in  I no.  1 also  tried  Fanny  S.'s  recipe  for  cara- 
mels, and  it  was  very  nice.  Rxaxoa*  H. 

I am  Ave  years  old,  and  can  not  write  myself,  but 
my  sister  Is  writing  for  me,  and  I tell  her  what  to 
say.  I have  some  pet  Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  and 
they  are  all  named.  My  brother  Wilton  has  four 
beautiful  pet  pigeons,  and  one  of  them  is  making  a 


Dost.  1 have  four  cats,  and  a setter  pup  named  Dash. 
Lode  Jimmie  lives  with  us,  and  takes  Yocko  Pa»- 
ft*  for  my  brothers,  WIHon  and  Eddie,  and  myself, 
and  wc  alt  like  it  very  much.  WUlon  reads  every- 
thing In  (L 

I have  some  beautiful  morning-glories  that  have 
been  blooming  ever  since  the  Aral  of  Jane,  amt  I will 
send  some  seed  to  any  little  boy  or  girl  who  wonld 
like  some,  and  will  send  me  their  address. 

Mast  Eakll 

Evergreen,  Anderson  County,  South  Carolina. 

Draws,  CouniDo. 

I am  very  much  obliged  for  my  nice  little  paper, 
Yopmc  Pwin.K.  My  uncle  gave  It  to  me  for  a Christ- 
mas present,  and  it  amuses  mamma  and  me  very 
much. 

My  only  pet  la  a ii  Ice  canary.  When  I let  him  ont 
of  the  cage  he  files  and  picks  the  buds  off  from  mam- 
ma's plants. 

We  can  pee  tbe  enow  on  tho  mountains  alt  the 
time  here  where  I live.  I am  twelve  year*  old. 

Leu;. 


Lu  Aaaaua,  Cuimuii. 

I am  Boren  years  old.  I like  to  read  tho  letters  In 
Yovuo  PaorLB  so  much  that  I want  to  write  one 
myself.  I live  in  a large  orange  grove.  It  Is  a love- 
ly place,  and  summer  laets  all  the  year. 

My  pet  !•>  a hen  named  Tinny.  She  is  so  tamo  I 
can  pick  her  up  anywhere.  She  haa  eleven  little 
chickens  now.  I can  not  write  very  well,  for  I have 
been  to  school  only  eight  mouths.  N klub  & C. 


MoamciLLO,  >'**  Jimat. 

I think  Yoomo  Pboflb  is  the  nicest  little  paper  tbat 
I ever  saw.  The  only  pet  I have  is  a dear  little  baby 
slater.  I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  I have  been  to  a 
private  school  Jwo  years. 

My  papa  is  an  editor,  and  In  a year  or  two  I am 
going  to  study  stenography  so  that  I can  report  for 
Els  paper. 

I have  two  younger  brothers,  and  we  are  alt  loom- 
ing to  swim.  I can  take  fifteen  strokes. 

Gkoiios  K.  W. 

Kitocbwook,  Kaw  Juu>. 

Here  ia  a recipe  for  cookies  for  Nellie  K.  O. : One 
cup  of  butter ; two  cops  of  sngor ; one  cap  of  milk ; 
one  egg;  one  tea-epoonfal  or  royal  baking  powder; 
a little  grated  nutmeg ; flour  enough  to  make  It  very 
stiff,  (toll  very  thin.  Three  rookie#  will  keep  good 
a long  time.  1 have  made  them,  and  I know  they 
are  good.  I am  twelve  years  old.  Eta  Locus  P. 


May  M.  Vinton,  Mabel  Lowell,  Alberta  F. 
Morrill,  and  K.  R.  send  very  nice  recipes  for 
candy,  but  they  arc  so  very  similar  to  recipe* 
already  published  that  we  can  not  make  room 
for  them.  We  would  request  the  young  house- 
keeper* to  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible, 
for  while  we  thank  them  all  for  their  favors, 
wc  can  only  print  tuck  recipes  as  are  new. 


I would  like  to  exchange  for  some  birds'  egg*  a 
collection  of  Chrtaunss,  New-Ycar,  and  birthday 
cards,  about  sixty  In  number,  and  all  In  good  order. 
Most  of  them  are  as  good  as  new.  If  some  corre- 
spondent would  write  to  me,  stating  the  number  and 
the  varieties  of  egga  he  wonld  be  wUllng  to  exchange 
with  me,  we  might  agree  on  terms. 

V**n»  Martin, 

243  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I are  ten  year*  old.  My  aunt  take*  Hawk*'# 
Yotruo  Punrc*  for  my  slater  and  myself. 

I would  like  to  exchange  preMcd  leaves  and  flow- 
ers with  some  little  girl  in  California, 

Maud  Evm m, 
Newark,  Delaware. 


I am  collecting  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  I ! 
would  like  to  exchange  them  with  any  correspond- 
ent# of  Yotnq  Paori.a.  Wo  have  only  purple  and 
white  larkspurs,  and  If  Mary  Lowry  has  any  other 
colors,  I will  gladly  exchange  pink  seed  for  them. 

Dotty  8* am an, 

Richmond,  Stale*!  Island,  New  York. 

Some  bore,  friends  of  mine  In  this  part  of  Brook- 
lyn. are  going  to  atari  a jonng  chemists'  dub,  and  I 
desire  recipes  for  simple  experiments  from  any  read- 
er* of  Ywao  Pkotl*. 

1 also  send  a recipe  for  Pure  Hunter's  cooking 
club.  Currant  Ice-cream  : one  table-spoonful  and  u 
half  of  currant  jelly  or  juice ; one  enp  of  sugar ; ona 
pint  of  sweet  cream ; tbe  juice  of  ooo  lemon.  Stir 
until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  f return. 

1 will  exchange  flowers,  ferns,  leaves,  and  inoasre 
from  the  Long  Island  woods  with  any  trader*  of 
Yocko  Peopi.il  Charlie  Williamson, 

298  Eckford  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I tried  Fanny  8.  "a  recipe  lor  caramels,  and  thought 
it  was  very  nice. 

I wonld  like  to  exchange  postage  stamp#  with  any 
boy  or  girl.  J.  Finn  smmax, 

114  Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mv  homo  Is  eighteen  mile*  from  8L  Paul,  on  Lake 
Sl  Croix.  It  ia  a beautiful  lake,  anil  la  luvigable  i 


for  large  steamer*,  and  there  la  splendid  fishing  ben 
for  hoys.  We  find  many  specimen*  of  carndbn  ot 
the  lake  shore.  It  Is  a specie*  of  agate  or  chalcedo- 
ny. I would  like  to  exchange  aotnc  for  any  curiusl- 
ties  from  any  other  State. 

CaEKIK  K.  StLI.IMAX, 

Hudson,  St.  Croix  County,  Wisconsin. 


I have  taken  Yockg  Prom.*  from  the  And  number, 
and  like  It  very  much. 

1 am  collecting  bird#’  egg*,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  exchange  varieties  with  any  of  the  correspond- 
ent# of  Yoitnu  Peon.*, 

1 havu  six  catalogue*  of  the  bird*  and  egg*  of  Ohio, 
which  I will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  nay  *ix 
correspondent#  engaged  in  collecting,  If  they  will 
wild  me  the  necessary  postage. 

Walt**  Douglas*, 

Mount  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I subscribed  for  Yorxa  Prom.*  immediately  oa 
seeing  It.  I liked  It  ever  so  much  then,  and  1 like  ll 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 

I hare  a lot  of  United  8 ia  tea.  official,  and  foreign 
postage  stamps  tbat  I wonld  like  to  exchange  with 
any  readers  of  Young  Pkoi-l*  (especially  with  those 
just  beginning  a collection,  aa  I have  not  many  rare 
slampe)  for  mineral*,  curioaitke,  or  relics  of  any 
kind. 

Correspondent#  will  please  write  to  mr,  statin* 
what  kind  of  stamp*  they  wonld  like,  and  what  they 
have  to  exchange  fur  them. 

Gbobok  M.  Finokkl, 

P.  Q.  Box  363,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  Paul  K.  H.,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  letter 
was  in  Post-office  Box  No.  35,  will  send  hi#  ad. 
dress  to  Annie  M.  Wickham,  Titusville,  Penn- 
sylvania, »ho  will  send  him  some  Canton  and 
Iloog-Kong  postage  stamps  for  hi#  collection. 

A dear  friend  aeods  me  Yotraa  Pbopl*  every  week. 
I have  all  the  numbers,  and  enjoy  them  very  much. 

I tried  Pass  Hunter'#  recipe  for  cake,  and  found 
it  very  nice. 

I nm  seven  year*  old,  and  have  been  to  school  only 
one  term,  bat  mamma  taught  mu  to  write  more  tbu 
a year  ago. 

I have  two  flower  beds  of  my  own.  In  which  are 
gerantoma,  verbena#,  heliotrope#,  panrie#,  daisies, 
and  forgvt-me-nota.  I would  like  to  exchange  souse 
of  theee  proceed  with  Genevieve,  or  any  other  little 
glrL  Mat  Doolittle, 

19  South  Union  Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 

I have  a small  stamp  collection  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  different  kinds,  and  I would  be  glad  to  «■ 
change  with  any  reader#  of  Ypcng  Pnoplx.  I am 
thirteen  year*  old.  Ebnk*t  Asosi, 

Bloomfield,  Nelson  County,  Kentucky. 

I wonld  like  to  exchange  mineral#  with  some  one 
In  a W eaten!  or  Southern  State. 

Edwin  O.  Jo*d*», 

Tbotnaston,  Knox  County,  Maine. 

I have  a pony  of  my  own,  and  I ride  him  almost 
every  day.  1 would  like  to  exchange  stamps  with 
any  reader*  at  Yotrxa  Piomx.  I have  about  four 
hundred  stamps.  Pikbhb  Jay, 

Manioroneck,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

I am  collecting  postmark#  of  different  towns  and 
cities  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  I have  only  two 
hundred  now,  but  am  vary  auxloaa  for  more,  sod 
would  like  to  exchange  with  any  reader'  of  Yocm 
Pxoi'LX  Stanley  K.  Hawk  inn. 

United  States  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

I am  eleven  years  old,  and  my  brother  i#  nine. 
We  are  making  a collection  of  butterflies,  tooth#, 
and  bag#.  Wc  have  caught  three  hundred  different 
kinds,  and  would  like  to  exchange  with  any  boy  oe 
girl  in  the  Western  or  Southern  states. 

William  M.  Low, 

No.  129  Wooster  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Albert  S.  Barrett.— It  is  Impossible  for  us 
to  help  you.  Try  some  of  our  exchanges.  You 
might  arrange  to  send  them  minerals,  or  some 
other  natural  curiosity,  in  exchange  for  what 
you  wish. 

Yesterday  morning  nan  tie,  uncle,  and  I went  out 
for  a long  walk  over  the  mountains.  When  we 
reached  the  ridge,  about  a mile  and  a half  above  u>. 
we  could  look  off  and  see  one  of  the  great  peaks  cd 
tbe  Skrva,  at  tho  base  of  which  la  one  of  the  best 
paying  quart*  mine#  In  California.  It  was  a splen- 
did sight— the  great  mountains  towering  up  to  the 
sky,  while  on  tbe  top  of  one  higher  than  any  of 
those  Immediately  surrounding  hik  the  great  Mack 
rock  of  the  HI  err*  Bntto#.  The  lower  part  «»f  the 
rock  wm  covered  with  snow,  and  behind  It  was  the 
pale,  misty,  dull,  blue  sky.  Off  to  the  outward  Ore 
ridge  was  covered  with  enow,  and  we  had  a walk  on 
a snow-bank  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  from 
tour  to  six  foci  deep.  When  we  reached  home  wv 
bad  some  ripe  cherries  for  dinner. 

I keep  every  n amber  of  Yocmu  Pioru,  and  auntie 
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sew*  them  toother  for  me  with  twine.  Her  II  «n- 
Kutu,  Maqazinbs,  «nd  Wkkkmkb  are  all  fix- 
ed the  same  way.  I think  Yocno  Psori.it  la  the  b«*l 
paper  for  children  that  waa  ever  pobliehed.  I have 
tokl  my  mamma,  who  live*  Id  San  Francisco,  where 
1 vu  born,  a great  deal  about  1l 

I am  pressing  some  flower*  for  Genevieve  Harvey  , 
for  altbongb  I live  In  the  name  State,  ancle  says  we 
do  not  have  the  aamo  kiud  of  flower*  hern  iu  the 
mountain*  as  they  have  in  the  valley.  We  have  ] 
aome  very  beautiful  and  curious  flower*  ap  here, 
and  I should  be  glad  to  exchange  pre*«cd  mountain 
flower*  for  Eastern  flower*  with  any  little  girL  | 
Maut  Aror*T«  Rnu, 
Downievllle,  Sierra  County,  California. 

Charlic  W. — Iris  waa  the  daughter  of  Thau- 
mas,  a wa  deity  who  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  sea,  abd  Electro.  Originally  she  per- 
sonified the  rainbow,  but  came  afterward  to  be 
the  awift  messenger  of  the  god*.  Homer  al- 
lude* to  her  aa  darting  “ like  hail  or  snow  that 
falls  from  the  clouds,”  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  diving  into  all  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  universe  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  gods.  In  ancient  art  Iris  is  rep- 
resented with  wings  and  a herald’s  staff. 

Aurora,  or  Eos,  was  the  Goddess  of  Dawn. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Boreas,  Zephyrus,  Eunts, 
and  Kotos,  the  north,  west,  east,  and  south  winds. 
Another  of  her  sons  was  Mcmnon,  King  of 
Ethiopia,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Ever  1 
since  his  death  Aurora  has  wept  constantly,  j 
and  the  dew  of  the  early  morning  is  caused  bv 
her  tears  falling  to  earth.  Aurora  is  pictured 
a*  driving  a chariot  and  four  horses,  or  as  ; 
gliding  through  the  air  on  wings,  hastening  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  God  of  Day. 

John  Jacob. — Aa  you  do  not  tell  as  what 
style  of  reading  you  prefer,  it  is  a little  difficult  | 
to  tell  you  what  books  to  choose.  History  is  j 
always  good  reading  for  a boy  of  your  age. 
You  would  find  Macaulay’s  History  of  England 
both  valuable  and  interesting,  and  a small  vol- 
ume entitled  A History  of  Our  0*n  Tuna,  by 
Justin  McCarthy,  might  be  read  in  connection 
with  it.  The  historical  writings  of  Motley  and 
Prescott  are  also  standard  works  of  the  great- 
est value.  If  you  prefer  biography,  the  “ English 
Hen  of  Letters  Series”  will  give  you  a complete 
outline  of  English  literature.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  you  to  buy  books  which  would 
simply  amuse  you  for  a short  time,  and  we 
trust  you  will  select  wisely,  and  lay  a solid 
foundation  for  a valuable  library. 


No.  4. 

DIAMOND. 

In  beech.  An  article  of  ladles'  drew.  An  animal. 
To  request.  In  maple.  Baarus. 

No.  5. 

KCMESICAI.  0(1  AS  ADR. 

I was  a passenger  in  the  Mayfioteer,  and  my  name 
Is  *pel)ed  with  18  letter*. 

Mr  s.  tt,  a.  4 Is  a portion  of  land. 

My  8,  d,  18  is  a tree. 

My  lo,  *,  8 i*  a noise. 

My  l,  11, 8,  T is  floating  vapor.  “ Tux  Taro.” 

No.  «. 

RMIOMA. 

My  first  I*  in  man.  but  not  in  boy. 

My  second  I*  Id  trifle,  not  In  toy. 

My  third  is  in  eight,  hut  Dot  In  foor. 

My  fourth  I*  In  wisdom,  not  In  lore. 

& fifth  is  in  teti,  but  not  In  one. 

My  sixth  l*  In  moon,  bat  not  In  sun. 

My  seventh  Is  In  cottsge,  not  In  hive. 

My  eighth  is  in  eleven,  not  In  five. 

My  uuilh  I*  in  prosper,  not  in  stow. 

A learned  Greek  these  letters  show.  □.  L 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  88. 


ACT 

ACORN 

TRY 

N 

No.  8. 

BEAR 
E I>  G E 
A o r E 
REED 

Na  A 

Victoria. 

No.  4. 

Cope,  C-lamp,  C-Jever,  B-hnot, 
B-rlght,  S-hoe,  A-tum,  F-old, 
B-race,  C-anL 

C-raff, 

Knige, 

No.  & 

PopocatapctL 
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llAtraa**  Yocno  Psori.a  will  be  ieeoed  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  luul  at  the  following  rales— 
payable  m adcamv,  postage  free : 

Single  Copies (,0  04 

One  Scbscbjptiom,  one  year. ...  1 50 
Five  Subscriptions,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  do  time  U specified.  it  will  be  nnderwtood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  witli  the 
Number  irsued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  riak  of  low. 
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W.,  Selma  WItxel,  Jobu  Avery,  Maud  Miller,  John- 
nio  11.  Fletcher. 

Correct  answers  to  pussies  sre  received  from  W. 
Gllmour,  George  L.  Hunhv,  Bessie  G.  Bartlett,  N.  N., 
Helen  M.  Shearer,  S.  XlcK.  Bayard,  Little  Belle, 
Mnml  and  Gertie,  Mary  A.  Held,  Ernest  C.  Steward, 
Eddie  A.  Leet,  George  G.  Seitz.  Cora  Froat,  George 
8.  Schilling,  Rory  Barnhart,  Goorge  Haywood,  Ford 
M.  Goff.  George  Vulckhansen,  H.  K.  Davis.  A.  H.  Bl- 
lard,  Halle  M.  Griswold,  Beside  G.  Strung,  L.  Mahler, 
llattic  Smith,  S.  Hart,  8.  G.  Rosenbaum. 


ADVEHTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
HAnrsn's  Yomio  Peoplk  will  render  It  a firat-claa* 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  Inserted  on  two  in-  , 
aide  page*  at  75  cents  j»er  line. 

Address 

HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N,  Y. 

ODR  CHIN’S  SONGS. 

Our  Childrens  Song*.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 


FI  ZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

norma  knhima. 

Our  firsts  In  dimple,  not  In  cheek. 

Our  seconds  in  dahlia,  not  in  leek. 

Our  thirds  In  stagger,  not  In  falL 
Our  fourths  In  rampart,  not  In  wall. 

Our  fifths  in  window,  not  in  pane. 

Our  sixths  In  tempest,  not  In  rain. 

The  name*  of  two  amusing  bird* 

Are  hkl  away  within  these  wonts.  Fa  a*  a. 

No.  8. 

potTM-s  Acaoeviu. 

An  article  of  food.  The  name  of  a prophet.  Ex- 
tended. A *n  ill  animal.  One  of  the  United  States. 
A metaL  A river  In  Europe.  Where  the  eun  sets. 
A bole.  Comfort  Anawer— ' Two  flower*.  M.  L. 

No.  8. 

D*ni*-Lrrrra  rrzxr.a. 

A line  from  Skakspenn*’*  ploy  of  the  Tempest,  Act 
First:  F—  I— f— t— o— f-v— t— y-a— h— r—  f-*. 

Mauri. 


This  l«  a large  collection  of  «mgs  for  the  nursery,  i 
for  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  wred  jj 
songs  fur  all.  The  range  of  siitiiect*  I*  a wide  one, 
and  the  book  Is  handsomely  illustrated.  — PAdo- 
dtlphia  I*  tiger. 

Sings  for  the  nursery,  song*  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  child hood  sud  youth  bound  In  one  cover. 
Fall  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
face* : charming  bits  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  aUiry-telling  pictures.— Churchman,  N.  Y. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Yew  York. 
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by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
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Harper's  Hew  and  Enlarged  Catalogue, 

With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
amd  a VISITORS’  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 
HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Franklin  8qCARR,  N.Y. 


' ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

f 

1 Bools  for  Hie  School  and  Family. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

SWINTON’S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER.  Language 
Primer:  Begin  nets'  Lessons  In  Speaking  and 
Writing  English.  By  William  Swinton.  A.M. 
ltmo.  Half  Leather.  34  cents. 

SWIN TON'S  NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  New 
Laogusge  Lessons:  an  Elementary  Grammar  nud 
Composition.  By  William  Swinton,  AM.  llmo, 
Cloth,  40  cento. 

FOWLERS  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR. An  Elementary  English  Grammar  for 
Common  Schools.  By  William  C. Puwi.sk,  LL.D. 
ltmo,  Half  Leather,  03  cents. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Les- 
soiis  tn  Natural  History  and  Language  for  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools,  18mo,  Cloth,  35  cents. 

READING  AND  SPELLING. 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS.  Reading  without 
Tears : or,  a Pleasant  Mode  of  Learning  t<>  Read. 
Illustrated.  Small  ho,  Cloth.  By  Mr*.  Emxa- 
*rru  Moan  msb.  Two  Part*.  Pa  it  I..  48  cent*; 
Part  II.,  58  cents;  complete  In  One  Volume, 
$8  cents. 

WILLSON’S  PRIMARY  SPELLER.  The  Primary 
Speller.  A Simple  and  Progressive  Course  of  Lee- 
con*  iu  Spelling,  with  Reading  and  Dictation  Ex- 
ercise*, and  the  Element*  of  Oral  and  Written 
Composition.  By  M Aaoitia  Willson.  Illustrated. 
ISmo,  Half  Bound,  15  cents. 

| WILLSON’S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.  The 
New  Speller  nud  Analyzer.  Adapted  to  Thor- 
ough Elementary  Instruction  In  the  Orthography, 
Orthoepy,  Formation,  Derivation,  and  Use*  of 
Words.  By  Mascius  Willson.  13mo,  Half  Bound, 
84  cents. 

WILLSON'S  PRIMER.  The  School  and  Family 
Primer.  Introductory  to  the  Scries  of  School  ana 
Family  Reader*.  By  M about*  Willson.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  Half  Bound,  15  cent*. 

WILLSON’S  FIRST  READER.  The  First  Read- 
er of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By  Msaoms 
Wii.ikon.  Illustrated,  ltmo,  Half  Bound,  35 
cents. 

WILLSON  S SECOND  READER.  The  Second 
Reader  of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By 
Mabcim  Willson.  Illustrated,  ltmo,  Half  Bound, 
SI  cents. 

WTLLSON’8  THIRD  READER.  The  Third  Read 
er  of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By  M as- 
dics Willson.  Illustrated,  ltmo,  Half  Bound, 
00  cents. 

WILLSON'S  FOURTH  READER.  The  Fourth 
Reader  of  the  School  snd  Family  Series.  By  Mak- 
«u»  Willson.  Illustrated,  ltmo,  Half  Bound, 
75  cents. 

WILLSON’S  FIFTH  READER.  The  Fifth  Read- 
er of  the  School  and  Faintly  Series.  By  Mas- 
ctos  Willson-  Illustrated,  ltmo.  Half  Bound, 
81  06. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

SCOTT’S  (HARPER'S)  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TOKY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A Smaller 
School  History  of  the  United  Suites.  By  David 
B.  So  err.  With  Mupa  pud  Illustration*,  lttmo. 
Half  Leather,  GO  cent*. 

DICKENS  8 CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Child’s  History  of  England.  By  Cijaki.k*  Dick- 
knb.  Illustrated.  8 vols.  in  one,  loan,  Hair  Leath- 
er, SO  cents. 

HARPER’S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper’s  Introductory  Geography.  With  Maps 
snd  Illustration*,  prepared  expressly  for  till* 
Work  by  eminent  American  Artista.  Half  Leather, 
Small  4to,  50  cents. 

BONNER  S CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  A Child  * History  of  the  United 
State*.  By  John  Bonnes.  A New  Edition,  Kc- 
viecd  and  Enlarger),  and  brought  down  to  the 
Clone  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Johnson.  Illustrated.  3 vols.,  lGino, 
Cloth,  $8  75. 

BONNER’S  CHILD’S  HISTORY  OP  ROME.  A 
Child’s  History  of  Rome.  By  John  Bonnes.  Il- 
lustrated. 3 vols.,  15mo,  Cloth,  $3  SO. 

BONNER’S  CHILD  S HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  A 
Child’*  History  of  Greece,  Hv  John  Hoankc.  Il- 
lustrated. 2 vul*.,  ldtno,  Cloth,  $3  60. 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

BY  E8PKRANZA. 


TOE  captivity  of  - 


, non  and  successor  of  - 


vow  to  lead  a - 

ly,  in , accompanied  by 

set  anil  for  the  — 


— , 1 Ki»S 

, made  a solemn 

■ ■ — . Accordiug- 

•,  King  of , he 

but  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of 


to  the  deliverance  of 


both  Kings,  a year  elapsed,  and  their  object  was  not  yet  attain- 
ed.   was  compelled  to  return  to  his  kingdom. 


-.strove  to  continue  the  enterprise;  but  the  de- 

— of , with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  at 

weakened  his  army  to  such  an 


THE  SQUARE  PUZZLE. 

HERE  is  an  old  bnt  very  good  puzzle.  Cut  five  pieces  like 
Xu.  1,  and  five  like  Xo.  2.  Arrange  these  ten  pieces  in  the 
form  of  a square. 


44 1 hep,  miulam,  that  ynn  will  panion  this  almost  nnwsmintable  Intmrion.  but  I 
am  in  «mrch  of  the  Conchinp  Clnb,  and  would  esteem  it  a prrnt  fa'i.r  if  JWI  COUld 
inform  me  whether  they  have  lately  passed  the  eaten  of  yoor  Park.  Whoa,  Nero !” 


1 His  ally, — 
sertion  of  - 
J the  siege  of  — - 
extent  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  struggle,  and  return 

to . On  the  return  voyage  a terrible  storm  came  up, 

and  after  many  hours  of  anxiety,  the  ship  was  dashed  to  pieces 

against  some  rocks.  All  on  board  perished  excepting  , 

who,  deprived  of  cverythiug  bnt  life,  and  a few  jewels  which  he 
wore,  was  obliged  to  continue  his  journey  on  foot.  His  route 

lay  through  the  estates  of  his  enemy , and  also  through 

those  of , Emperor  of . Both  dignitaries  were 

his  sworn  enemies,  and  were  very  anxioua  to  hare  him 
in  their  power.  knew  this,  and  assuming  a dis- 

guise, proceeded  with  the  ufmo&t  caution.  He  passed  safe- 
ly through  a large  i>ortion  of , and  would  have  es- 

caped recognition  had  he  not  attempted  to  sell  a valuable 

ring  which  be  always  wore.  One  of ’s  servants  saw 

the  ring,  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  aud  he  immediately 

warned  his  master  of  his  discovery.  was  seized, 

delivered  into  the  hands  of , who  threw  him  into 

prison,  aud  kept  him  captive  for  many  weary  months. 

, Regent  of during  his  brother's  ab- 
sence, instead  of  freeing  him,  left  him  to  his  sad  fate.  In- 
deed,   wonld  probably  have  died  in  prison  had  it  not 

been  for  the  devotion  of  bis  favorite, . This  man 

was  a minstrel,  and  had  spent  many  happy  days  in  close 
companionship  with  bis  beloved  master.  Hoping  to  find 
the  King,  he  journeyed  from  one  castle  to  another,  inquir- 
ing everywhere  if  a distinguished  prisoner  was  detained 
there,  but  all  in  vain.  Weary,  foot-sore,  and  disheartened, 
he  arrived  near  an  ancient  castle,  and  seating  himself  by 
the  mad-side,  played  and  sang  his  master's  favorite  ballad. 
Imagine  his  surprise,  bis  delight,  when  a well-known  voice 
took  up  the  strain,  and  sang  the  remaining  verses  ! In  bis 
great  joy  he  hastened  back  to , enlisted  the  sympa- 

thies of  the  Hamns,  nml  gathered  together  a large  ransom, 
in  consideration  of  which  — — — released  his  royal  cap- 
tive, after  an  imprisonment  of  almost  — months. 


EFFIE’S  WISH. 

BY  M.  D.  BRINE. 

Oil,  the  shine  of  the  laugbiug  ripples, 

Dancing  over  the  silver  bay! 

Oh,  the  touch  of  the  frolicsome  breezes, 
Outward-bound  on  this  summer's  day ! 

How  they  rustle  and  rush  aud  hasten, 

Filling  the  distaut  sails  so  white, 

Kissiug  the  cheeks  of  little  Effie 
As  she  gazes,  with  blue  eyes  bright, 

Far  away,  where  the  waters  widen, 

. And  fado  in  a mist  so  soft  and  blue. 

For  what  are  you  wishing,  pretty  watcher? 
That  you  might  sail  with  the  breezes  too? 

That  you  might  dance  with  the  shining  ripples 
Over  the  waters  far  away? 

Ah,  little  Effic,  your  rgn  may  wander, 

But  moored  iushoro  is  your  boat  to-day. 


TOE  RAJAH  PUZZLE. 

HERE  is  an  old  treacherous  Hindoo  confined  in  a tower. 
With  one  straight  cut  of  the  scissors  expose  his  duplicity. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CU  ARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 


. So.  IV. 

JOHN'  KERZAR,  IIA.NXAII  DUSTIN,  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

IT  was  in  August.  1692.  John  Kerzar,  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimac,  a few  miles  from  the  sea,  went 
out  into  his  meadow  with  his  scythe  to  cut  grass.  He 
took  his  g"un  along  with  him  to  shoot  a bear  if  he  saw  one 
in  his  corn,  or  an  Indian  if  one  made  his  appearance.  He 
leaned  his  gun  against  a tree,  and  went  on  with  his  mow- 
ing, not  knowing  that  an  Indian  was  crawling  through 
the  tall  grass  toward  him.  The  Indian  reached  the  tree, 
seized  the  gun,  and  cocked  it. 


‘‘Me  kill  you  now,” said  the  Indian. 

John  Kerzar  was  brave.  He  was  quick  to  think,  lie 
could  yell  louder  than  any  Indian.  No  use  for  him  to 
run;  that  would  be  certain  death.  With  a yell  like  the 
blast  of  a trumpet,  and  uplifted  scythe,  he  rushed  upon  the 
Indian,  who,  instead  of  firing,  dropped  the  gun  and  took 
to  his  heels.  Kerzar  was  upon  him  in  an  instant,  swing- 
ing his  scythe,  and  making  such  a fearful  gash  that  the 
Indian  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

Kerzar  lived  in  Haverhill.  It  was  a frontier  settlement, 
and  the  Indians  either  had  a spite  against  it,  or  else  it  was 
more  convenient  for  them  to  attack  than  other  settlements, 
for  they  made  many  attempts  to  destroy  the  place. 

Thomas  Dustin  was  at  work  in  his  field  one  day,  when 
he  saw*  a large  number  of  Indians  coming  toward  him 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  HANNAH  DUSTIN.-Diuww  nv  Ho«ait>  Ptlk. 
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from  the  woods.  He  had  eight  children,  the  youngest  a | 
week  old.  The  mother  was  in  bed  with  the  infant,  tended 
by  her  nurse  Mary  Neff.  “ Run  for  the  garrison,”  he  . 
shouted. 

The  children  started,  the  oldest  boys  and  girls  carrying 
the  youngest.  Mr.  Dustin  rushed  to  the  stable  and  bri- 
dled his  horse,  intending  to  take  Mrs.  Dustin ; but  the  In- 
dians were  so  close  ujwn  him  that  he  could  not.  He  leaped 
upon  the  horse  with  his  gun,  and  galloped  away,  the  bul- 
lets living  around  him,  leaving  his  wife,  baby,  and  Mary 
Neff. 

The  Indians  entered  the  house,  dragged  Mrs.  Dustin  < 
from  the  bed.  and  seized  the  nurse.  One  caught  up  the 
infant  by  the  legs,  and  dashed  its  head  against  a rock. 

Mr.  Dustin  overtook  his  children.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  to  save  them  all;  which  should  he 
leave  ? All  were  equally  dear.  How  could  he  make  a 
selection?  He  would  not;  he  would  die  in  defending 
them,  and  do  what  he  could  to  save  all. 

“ Run!”  he  shouted,  urging  them  on:  then  leaped  from 
his  horse,  and  fired,  sprung  u{>on  the  animal,  again  load- 
ed his  gun  while  upon  the  gallop,  overtook  his  children, 
dismounted,  fired  again,  and  so,  keeping  the  Indians  at 
bay,  brought  all  his  children  in  safety  to  the  garrison. 

Not  so  fortunate  his  neighbors.  In  a few  minutes  the 
Indians  massacred  twenty-seven  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, set  several  houses  on  fire,  und  with  a number  of 
captives  started  for  Canada. 

It  was  the  middle  of  March.  The  rivers  and  streams 
were  swollen.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground.  Mrs. 
Dustin  had  but  one  shoe*,  the  other  foot  was  bare;  it 
was  torn  by  the  stones,  chilled  by  the  cold.  Every  step 
was  marked  with  blood.  Her  fellow-captives  fainted  and 
fell  one  by  one,  and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
finished  them.  All  except  Mrs.  Dustin  and  Mary  Neff 
were  killed.  For  four  days  they  travelled  through  the 
dark  forest  toward  the  northwest.  The  Indians  gave  them 
little  to  eat.  The  third  day  brought  them  to  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Indians,  on  a little  island  where  the  Contoo- 
cook  falls  into  the  Merrimac. 

“ There  the  old  smoked  iu  silence  their  pipes,  mid  the  yonng 

To  the  pike  anil  the  white  perch  their  baited  linen  Hung; 

There  the  boy  shaped  his  arrows,  and  there  the  shy  maid 

Wove  her  many-lined  baskets  and  bright  wampum  braid.'’ 

There  were  fertile  intervales  along  the  Merrimac  where 
the  deer  found  pasture.  The  Indians  could  spear  salmon 
in  abundance. 

They  had  captured  a little  boy  named  Samuel  Leonard  - 
son  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  learned  to 
talk  with  them. 

Having  been  successful  in  their  raids,  all  except  twelve 
of  the  Indians  started  out  to  make  another  attack  some- 
where upon  the  English,  expecting  to  return  with  cap- 
tives, which  they  would  sell  to  the  French.  Upon  their 
return  the  whole  party  would  go  to  Canada. 

The  woman  who  had  seen  her  infant  dashed  upon  the 
rock,  and  who  had  enduixxl  such  hardships,*  had  a brave 
spirit,  and  preferred  death  to  captivity. 

They  who  would  be  free,  must  themselves  strike  the 
blow.  There  was  none  but  God  to  lean  upon.  She  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  to  be  free. 

“ Ask  the  Indians  where  they  strike  with  the  toma- 
hawk when  they  want  to  kill  a person  quick  ?”  she  said 
to  Samuel. 

“Strike  ’em  here/*  said  the  Indian,  putting  his  finger 
on  Samuel’s  temple. 

Mrs.  Dustin  saw  where  he  placed  his  finger. 

“This  is  the  way  to  take  off  a scalp,”  said  the  Indian, 
showing  the  boy  liow  to  run  a knife  around  the  head, 
and  separate  the  scalp  from  the  skull. 

The  strong-hearted  woman  turns  over  her  plans.  They 
are  on  an  island.  There  are  twelve  Indians  in  all ; some 
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are  women,  some  children.  Their  canoes  are  drawn  up 
beneath  the  alders.  They  are  so  far  from  any  danger  of 
surprise  that  no  one  keeps  watch  at  night.  The  thought 
never  comes  to  them  that  their  captives — two  feeble  wo- 
men and  a boy — can  escape. 

Night  comes.  The  fires  bum  low.  All  are  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  music  of  the  falling  waters.  No — all  are 
not  asleep.  The  woman  of  brave  spirit  never  before  was 
so  wide-awake.  Hannah  Dustin  awakes  Mary  Neff  and 
Samuel  Leonardson,  informs  them  of  her  purpose,  gives 
each  a tomahawk.  Each  selects  a victim. 

“Strike  hard!” 

A signal,  and  the  hatchets  crush  through  the  skulls  of 
the  sleeping  Indians,  blow  after  blow  in  quick  succession. 
It  is  the  work  of  a minute,  but  in  that  brief  time  ten  of 
the  twelve  Indians  are  killed;  two  only  escape  in  the 
darkness. 

The  prisoners — prisoners  no  longer — gather  the  provi- 
sions, take  the  guns  of  tho  Indians,  and  place  them  in  a 
canoe.  Tho  thoughtful  women,  to  prevent  pursuit,  quick- 
ly cut  holes  in  all  the  other  canoes  and  set  them  adrift. 
They  take  their  seats  in  the  remaining  canoe,  and  push  out 
into  the  stream. 

A thought  comes.  If  they  are  spared  to  reach  their 
home,  will  their  friends  believe  their  story  ? They  will 
have  evidence  that  can  not  be  disputed.  They  puddle 
back  to  the  island.  Mrs.  Dustin  runs  a knife  around  the 
scalp-locks  of  the  dead  Indians,  and  takes  them  from  the 
skulls.  They  start  once  more  in  the  darkness.  They 
know  that  the  river  will  bring  them  to  their  homes. 

The  current  bears  them  on.  Soon  they  are  amid  the 
rapids  at  Peunacook,  but  the  thought  of  home,  of  liberty, 
cools  their  brains  und  steadies  their  nerves.  The  intrepid 
women  handle  the  {Kiddles  dexterously*,  steering  clear  of 
sunken  rocks  and  dangerous  whirlpools. 

They  come  to  a space  of  clear  water,  and  then  to  falls, 
around  which  they  mast  carry*  the  canoe.  They  are  in 
danger  of  death  by  drowning,  in  danger  of  prowling  sav 
ages,  whose  wigwams  are  still  standing  along  the  bank  of 
the  winding  stream,  but  no  Indian  discovers  them.  With 
tireless  energy  they  ply  their  {Middles.  Days  pass.  At 
last  they  sweep  round  a bend,  and  behold  familiar  scenes, 
they  are  once  more  at  home,  coming  upon  their  sorrow 
ing  friends  like  apparitions  from  the  dead.  It  is  a mar- 
vellous story  they  have  to  tell  of  endurance,  heroism, 
and  victory.  No  one  can  doubt  their  words,  for  there  art 
the  scalps,  evidence  undoubtable. 

By  every*  fireside  the  story  of  Hannah  Dustin,  Mary 
Neff,  and  Samuel  Loonardson  is  narrated.  Presents  come 
to  them— fifty*  pounds  from  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a rich  present  from  the  Governor  of  New 
York. 

A monument  has  been  reared  u{>on  the  spot  where  they 
obtained  their  freedom,  commemorative  of  their  eudur 
ance,  resolution,  and  heroic  action. 


THE  ROVERINGS  AT  CONEY  ISLAND. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUX 

THE  two  Eds  wanted  to  go  very  much. 

“ I can  learn  to  build  forts  in  the  sand,  and  then 
grow  up  to  be  a soldier,”  urged  Edward. 

“ And  I might  watch  the  men  steer  the  boats,  and  by 
and -by  be  ready*  to  sail  off  somew'hercs  on  a ship,  ami 
bring  back  an  India  shawl,”  suggested  Edgar,  cunningly, 
and  Mrs.  Rovering  decided  at  once  that  they  should  go. 

“ By*  the  boat  ?”  cried  Edgar. 

“ No,  by  the  cars,”  exclaimed  Edward;  and  thereupon 
arose  a discussion  on  the  poiut,  which  lasted  until  Mr 
Rovering  came  home  to  dinner,  and  said  they  could  go 
by  both. 

So  on  the  next  morning,  which  happened  to  be  Saturday. 
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the  family  set  out,  armed  with  an  immense  lunch  bosket, 
and  shaded  by  huge  straw  hats. 

“Now,  Robert,”  said  Mrs.  Rovering,  as  they  hurried 
down  a dirty  side  street  to  the  river,  “are  you  sure  you 
know  where  you're  going  ?” 

“Why,  to  Manhattan  Beach,  to  be  sure.  We  decided 
to  begin  there,  you  remember.”  But  they  liad  no  sooner 
reached  the  end  of  the  long  pier  than  they  were  set  upon 
by  what  appeared  to  l>e  a lot  of  crazy  men,  who  yelled  in 
such  a frightful  fashion  about  bursting  boilers  and  rotten 
timbers  that  the  Roverings  were  very  glad  to  find  that 
they  were  on  the  wrong  dock,  and  that  the  Manhattan 
Beach  boats  started  from  a quiet  wharf  near  by,  where 
there  were  no  opposition  steamers. 

And  now  a most  wonderful  thing  happened.  The 
crowd  on  this  first  pier  was  a most  dreadful  one,  and  yet 
neither  of  the  Eds  got  lost  in  it,  nor  did  Mr.  Rovering 
have  his  pocket  picked ; and  this  fact  struck  Mrs.  Rover- 
ing as  so  extraordinary  that  she  stood  still  for  a full  min- 
ute in  the  Battery  Park  before  she  could  realize  it,  while 
an  elevated  railroad  engine  overhead  dripped  grease  all 
over  the  cherry-colored  ribbon  on  her  hat. 

After  blundering  into  Castle  Garden,  and  knocking  at 
the  door  of  a free  swimming  bath,  they  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  boat  they  wanted,  which,  after  several  very  narrow  ; 
escapes  from  being  run  into  by  ferry-boats,  running  over 
tugs,  swamping  row-boats,  and  grazing  barges,  took  them  I 
safely  to  the  pier  where  the  cars  were  waiting. 

With  these  latter  the  two  Eds  were  much  delighted,  as 
they  were  open  ones,  and  consequently  offered  to  them  i 
unlimited  opportunities  for  falling  out  and  breaking  their  1 
necks. 

4 4 Here  we  are !”  suddenly  announced  Edgar,  as  the  train 
slowed  up  and  then  stopped ; but  after  the  heavy  basket 
had  been  carefully  lifted  out,  and  Mrs.  Rovering  had  la- 
boriously stepped  down,  they  discovered  that  there  was 
no  station  there  at  all,  and  they  had  just  time  to  squeeze 
back  into  their  places  before  the  engine  started  again. 

The  family  went  through  this  performance  three  times, 
until  finally  Mr.  Rovering  found  out  that  these  mysteri- 
ous baitings  were  only  made  as  a matter  of  precaution  be- 
fore crossing  other  railroads. 

But  at  last  the  cars  stopi>ed  for  good,  and  after  waiting 
until  everybody  else  had  left  the  train,  the  Roverings  con- 
cluded that  they  had  actually  arrived  at  the  famous  Man- 
hattan Beach. 

The  two  Eds  were  for  at  once  dashing  off  to  the  shore, 
but  Mrs.  Rovering  declared  that  they  hadn't  time  for  play 
yet,  as  they  must  first  walk  up  as  far  as  the  new  hotel,  so 
as  to  be  sure  they  had  seen  everything.  Mr.  Rovering,  , 
however,  had  caught  sight  of  the  bathing  pavilion,  and  i 
decided  that,  for  fear  they  should  forget  it,  they  had  bet- 
ter take  a dip  in  the  ocean  immediately. 

So  they  all  went  into  the  Atlantic— and  a good  deal  of  | 
it  into  them;  and  on  coming  out,  Mrs.  Rovering  was  lost  , 
in  more  wonder  than  ever  when  she  found  that  neither  r 
of  the  Eds  was  drowned. 

44  And  now  we  must  eat  our  lunch,”  said  Mr.  Rovering, 
when  they  were  once  more  wandering  along  the  broad  | 
plank-walk  in  the  broiling  sun. 

“ And  there’s  a superb  place  where  we  may  partake  of  : 
it,”  added  bis  wife,  indicating  the  invitingly  cool-looking  ; 
piazza  of  a large  hotel,  which  was  plentifully  provided  j 
with  tables  and  chairs,  seemingly  on  purpose  for  just  such  \ 
hungry  lunch-laden  mortals  as  themselves. 

So  they  all  went  up  the  steps,  and  choosing  a table  in 
the  shadiest  corner,  they  sat  down,  and  began  to  unpack 
the  basket. 

Mrs.  Rovering  had  just  taken  a cre&mcake  and  a box  of 
sardines  from  the  centre  of  a lemon  pie  when  a waiter 
walked  up  to  them  with  a card-board  sign,  which  read. 
“Positively  no  picnic  parties  allowed  in  the  parlors  or  on 
the  piazzas  of  this  hotel.” 


Now  this  sudden  turn  of  affairs  was  very  humiliating 
to  the  Roverings,  the  more  so  as  they  had  all  grown  very 
hungry  after  their  bath,  and  the  contents  of  the  bosket 
had  a most  inviting  odor. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it;  so  the  sardines  and  sand- 
wiches and  lemon  pie  and  creamcakes  and  all  the  silver- 
plated  ware,  were  thrust  hurriedly  back  in  a dreadful  heap 
of  confusion,  and  the  four  set  out  for  the  beach,  feeling 
sure  that  they  would  not  be  molested  there. 

However,  when  they  sat  down  on  the  dry  sand,  they 
found  it  so  hot,  and  it  flew  about  and  into  everything  so 
easily,  that  they  determined  to  move  down  nearer  to  the 
water. 

They  had  just  established  themselves  on  a cool  Spot, 
and  Mrs.  Rovering  was  distributing  supplies  for  the  third 
time,  while  the  two  Eds  were  busily  engaged  in  fort-build- 
ing, when  Mr.  Rovering  suddenly  cried  out,  “Take  care!” 
but  before  he  could  say  of  wliat,  a big  wave  had  dashed 
up  and  salted  the  whole  party,  and  luckily  salted  them 
only,  yet  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  beach  was  not 
a convenient  lunch  table;  so  the  provisions  being  tumbled 
into  the  basket  again,  Mr.  Rovering  declared  in  favor  of 
Brighton,  where  the  four  were  set  down  a few  minutes 
later  by  the  Marine  Railway. 

Here  they  tried  another  hotel  piazza,  but  the  same  dread- 
ful notice  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  they  began  to  fear 
that  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  home  to  eat  their  lunch, 
when  Mr.  Rovering  happened  to  remember  having  heard 
something  about  West  Brighton  being  a resort  of  “the 
people”;  so  they  all  bundled  into  a stage,  at  five  cents 
a head,  to  ride  to  the  next  grand  division  of  the  island. 

And  now  the  two  Eds  saw  with  delight  that  they  were 
coming  to  the  region  of  circuses,  side  shows,  and  merry- 
go-rounds,  and  soon  Mrs.  Rovering  said,  “Robert,  I ob- 
serve that  we  are  approaching  the  Observatory.  Let  us 
ascend  by  the  elevator;  it  may  give  us  an  appetite  for — ” 

“But  I want  to  ride  round  on  the  lion,”  broke  in  Ed- 
ward. 

“And  I want  to  see  the  Midgets,”  added  Edgar.  But 
Mr.  Rovering  having  noticed  that  the  admission  to  the 
Observatory  was  fifteen  cents,  children  ten  cents,  thought 
it  would  be  too  bail  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
duction to  save  a dime ; so  the  four  got  in  one  of  the  ele- 
vators, and  rode  to  the  top,  which  was  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  lofty  point  was  certainly  very  fine, 
and  for  a moment  or  two  the  careful  mother  forgot  all 
about  her  sons,  while  she  tried  to  make  out  through  the 
telescope,  under  her  husband’s  guidance,  the  exact  spot  of 
ground  on  Staten  Island  where  they  had  once  held  a 
Fourth-of-July  picnic. 

At  length  she  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  turned  around 
to  look  after  the  boys.  But  neither  of  the  Elds  was  to  be 
seen. 

There  were  but  two  persons  besides  themselves  in  the 
cage-like  compartment,  so  the  children  could  not  be  lost 
in  the  crowd.  With  a cry  of  horror,  Mrs.  Rovering  rush- 
ed to  the  side,  and  peering  down.  down,  far  below  her,  saw 
her  two  darling  boys,  stretched  on  the  ground  apparently 
in  the  positions  they  had  fallen,  each  leaning  on  an  elbow. 

“Let  me  to  my  sons !”  shrieked  the  poor  mother,  tragic- 
ally; and  dragging  Mr.  Rovering  after  her,  she  flew  down 
the  stairs  only  to  find  that  both  the  elevators  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower.  Then,  with  the  music  of  the  merry- 
go-round  organs  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  the  beating  of 
the  side-show  drums  trying  to  drown  it,  Mrs.  Rovering 
fainted  away. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  was  reclining  on  two 
chairs  on  a hotel  piazza,  staring  at  the  notice,  painted  on 
the  wall,  “No  baskets  allowed.” 

This  fully  restored  her  to  her  senses,  and  turning  around, 
she  saw  the  two  Eds  calmly  drinking  milk  from  the  great 
wooden  cow  near  by.  f 
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It  seemed  that  tho  boys  had  speedily  grown  tired  of  the  I 
tower,  and  quietly  slipping  down  stairs,  had  taken  the  | 
elevator  bark  to  earth  again.  Here  they  had  thrown  j 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  were  engaged  in  counting  I 
up  their  pennies,  in  order  to  see,  if  they  both  took  a ride 
on  the  wooden  lion,  how  much  would  remain  for  the 
Midgets,  when  their  mother  missed  them. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  to  be  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Rovering,  becoming  desperate,  went  up  to 
a benevolent-looking  gentleman  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  of  a spot  where  free  American  citizens  might  eat  a 
lunch  they  had  brought  with  them  from  home. 

“ Why,  certainly,”  was  the  reply;  “there  is  a building 
especially  adapted  to  that  purpose  at  the  other  end  of  the 
island.’1 

“ But  we  have  just  come  from  there,'1  said  Mr.  Rovering. 

“Ah,  then,  it  isn't  my  fault  you  didn't  see  it;”  and  the  . 
gentleman  sat  down  at  the  very  next  table,  and  proceed  • | 
ed  to  order  a mutton-chop  and  some  fried  i>otatoes. 

“Dolly,  let’s  go  home!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Rovering,  in  de- 
spair; and  picking  up  the  basket,  which  now  seemed  heav- 
ier than  ever,  he  led  the  way  to  the  Iron  Pier. 

And  now  they  looked  forward  to  enjoying  their  lunch 
on  the  boat ; but  the  sea  was  so  rough,  and  they  all  in  con- 
sequence became  so  sick,  that  they  were  glad  to  hide  the 
basket  out  of  sight. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Roverings  ate  their  lunch 
and  supper  all  in  one,  and  decided  that  their  day  at  Coney 
Island  had  not  been  a success. 

A SALT-WATER  AQUARIUM. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

HUNDREDS  of  young  people  are  now  spending  their 
vacation  on  or  near  the  sea  shore,  and  have  a good 
opportunity  to  study  the  wonderful  habits  of  animal  and 
vegetable  marine  life.  Therefore  I have  undertaken  to 
throw  out  a few  plain  hints  as  to  tho  management  of  a 
salt-water  aquarium,  in  which  these  interesting  forms  of 
nature  can  be  observed  to  greater  advantage. 

We  will  start  off  with  one  of  the  small  tin  frame  tanks 
sold  in  New  York  so  cheap,  or  a candy  jar,  or  a small  - 
sized  wash-tub — any  vessel  that  will  hold  water,  and  is 
not  of  iron,  tin,  or  copper,  either  of  which  will  poison  the 
water. 

After  washing  out  the  tank  carefully,  and  filling  it 
with  clear  sea-water,  we  will  place  in  it  twelve  silver- 
shrimps  limit  shrimps).  At  the  end  of  two  days  they  are 
dead,  and  you  ask  why  did  they  die  when  they  had  so 
much  water  to  live  in.  They  died  of  suffocation,  after 
they  had  breathed  all  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  We 
will  take  out  the  dead  shrimps,  and  in 
the  same  water  place  a good  handful 
of  ulva  (sea-lettuce,  sea-salad),  one 
of  the  most  common  of  all  marine 
plants,  and  place  the  aquarium  in  a 
strong  and  direct  sunlight,  by  this 
means  exciting  the  ulva  to  work,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  aerify  the  water.  In 
less  than  an  hour's  time  a froth  will 
be  seen  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  aquarium.  Now  observe  the  ulva  ; 
closely,  and  from  its  edges  and  sur-  J 
face  very  fine  threads  of  silvery  bub- 
bles are  pouring  out  and  ascending  j 
to  the  surface.  In  an  hour's  time 
the  water  will  lie  thoroughly  charged 
with  air.  We  will  again  place  twelve 
more  shrimps  in  the  aquarium.  This  ' 
time  they  will  live,  and  we  will  have 
established  a true  aquarium  — an 
clva.  aquarium  based  on  the  self-sustain- 


ing principles  of  nature,  wherein  it  trill 
not  be  necessary  to  change  the  tmfer. 

Fish  as  well  as  human  beings  breathe 
air.  Air  is  contained  in  all  water.  Aft- 
er the  shrimps  had  breathed  or  used  the 
air  contained  in  the  water  several  times 
over,  it  became  unfit  to  sustain  animal 
life  any  longer,  and  so  they  smothered: 
just  the  same  as  if  a number  of  people 
were  placet!  in  a room,  and  all  the  doors 
and  windows  andventilators  were  sealetl 
up  tight,  so  that  no  new  air  could  enter. 

They,  too.  would  suffocate  in  a short 
time  and  die.  All  plants  living  in  wa- 
ter are  constantly  manufacturing  new 
and  pure  air  for  their  friends  and  companions  the  fishes, 
particularly  when  under  the  action  of  sunlight. 

The  great  secret  iu  establishing  a self-supporting  aqua- 
rium is  to  establish  a natural  balance  of  water,  fish,  plants, 
and  light,  so  that  none  of  these  agents  are  wanting  in  quan- 
tity. For  instance,  a strong  light  is  required  to  cause  a 
healthy  development  of  the  plant  life,  but  not  direct  sun- 
light, or  the  plnnts  will  be  forced  too  rapidly,  and  death 
will  soon  follow.  Again,  direct  sunlight  will  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  the  fish  will  die.  If  the  animal  life  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  plant  life  and  the  water  contained  in  the 
aquarium,  the  animals  will  perish  for  want  of  sufficient 
air.  Again,  if  the  aquarium  is  overstocked  with  plants, 
so  that  they  are  crowded  so  closely  that  the  light  fails 
to  reach  some  of  them,  decomposition  will  take  place,  and 
everything  will  become  a decaying  mass.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  beginning  on  a very  modest  scale,  with  a very  few 
and  small  fish  at  first,  and  by  gradually  increasing  the 
number,  that  a beginner  can  expect  to  succeed.  Over- 
stocking with  animal  life  and  overfeeding  are  the  two 
greatest  temptations  that  beset  the  path  to  success  for  the 
aquariumist;  but  patience,  perseverance,  and  critical  ob- 
servation will  eventually  lead  to  success. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken, 
and  all  shells,  rock-work,  sand,  and 
plants  must  be  washed  over  sever- 
al times,  so  that  no  injurious  sub- 
stances may  be  introduced. 

Ulva,  or  sea-lettuce,  is  to  be  mikimp. 

found  in  abundance  in  all  our 

small  bays  and  inlets  at  low  tide.  For  the  aquarium,  those 
specimens  which  are  thick  in  texture,  and  of  a dark  green 
color,  only  are  fit  for  manufacturing  air.  Never  be  tempt- 
ed to  make  use  of  the  light  green  and  thin  specimens,  as 
they  are  not  sufficiently  matured,  and  will  soon  decay  if 
placed  in  the  tank. 

Scallops  when  young  have  a curious  way  of  changing 
their  location  by  means  of  opening  their  shells  and  then 
closing  them  with  great  force,  which  sends  them  off  at  an 
angle,  and  so  they  go  dancing  along  the  bottom  till  they 
reach  a spot  that  suits  them.  This  shell-fish  forms  a beau- 
tiful addition  to  an  aquarium. 

The  silver  shrimp,  with  figured  back  (all  other  varieties 
must  be  avoided),  I have  always  considered  as  constituting 
a Board  of  Health  in  an  aquarium ; for  no  sooner  does  the 
water  become  unhealthy  than  these  transparent  and  grass- 
hopper-like creatures  will  make  desperate  attempts  to 
jump  out  of  the  tank.  These 
shrimps,  and  the  little  hermit- 
crab.  and  thebuccinum  (a  small 
black  sea-snail)  are  Nature's 
house-cleaners.  They  are  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  decay- 
ing an  irnal  or  vegetable  matter, 
which,  if  not  in  too  large  quan- 
tities. they  speedily  devour. 

I liave  seen  these  black  snails 
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gather  on  a dead  fish  from  a distance  of  half  n mile;  in 
loss  than  a day’s  time  nothing  was  left  of  the  fish  but  his 
bones  and  scales,  and  these  were  picked  so  clean  that  they 
had  a polished  look.  These  snails  are  provided  with  rib- 
bon-like tongues,  from  which  project  a groat  number  of 
minute  and  beautifully  constructed  teeth.  By  passing 
these  tongues  backward  and  forward  rapidly  they  cut  their 
food  down  much  as  a mowing-machine  cuts  grass.  These 
snails  are  the  scavengers  of  all  dead  fish  and  vegetable 
substances  found  in  our  bays  and  rivers,  and  to  them  we 
owe  a groat  deal  of  the  purity  of  our  waters. 

The  little  hermit-crab  lives  alone  in  an  empty  shell, 
which  he  carries  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  His 
reason  for  living  in  a shell 
is  because  the  hind  part  of 
his  body  is  soft,  and  not  pro- 
tected with  a bard  shell,  like 
the  fore  part  of  his  body. 
The  end  of  the  soft  body  of  \ 
the  hermit-crab  is  provided 
with  hooks,  or  clampers,  with 
which  he  holds  on  to  the  in-  ; 
ner  chamber  of  his  shell  so 

tightly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  out  except  by  1 
breaking  the  shell.  Very  often  these  crabs  are  to  be  found 
with  a colony  of  living  polyps  growing  on  their  shells. 
These  polyps  are  very  interesting  from  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing the  parents  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  jelly-fishes.  I 

When  a hermit-crab  grows  too  large,  or  so  fat  that  his 
shell  pinches  him,  he  hunts  up  a new  one.  First  he  push*  : 
es  hLs  long  claws  far  into  it,  just  to  see  that  no  one  is  in-  I 
side,  and  that  it  is  nice  and  clean ; then  he  rolls  it  over  ; 
and  over,  often  lifting  it  so  as  to  judge  of  its  weight.  If 
it  suits,  he  drags  it  close  to  the  entrance  of  his  old  home, 
and  in  an  instant  he  has 
whisked  into  his  new  house. 

Hermit  - crabs  are  groat 
house-hunters,  often  mov- 
ing just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Pire-nsH. 

They  are  always  skylarking 

with  one  another  like  monkeys,  and,  in  truth,  they  are  the 
monkeys  of  an  aquarium.  When  the  water  in  an  aqua- 
rium becomes  bad,  they  are  sure  to  indicate  it  by  leaving 
their  shells,  and  trying  to  crowd  out  of  the  tank.  In  all 
respects  they  are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  inhab- 
itants of  the  aquarium. 

Pipe-fish  are  apt  to  he  delicate;  still,  if  your  aquarium 
is  in  perfect  health,  and  the  water  is  teeming  with  minute 
animal  life,  they  will  get  along  nicely.  Their  favorite 
food  consists  of  the  eggs  of  all  small  crustaceans,  such  as 

shrimps,  saud-hop- 
pers,  and  lady- 
crabs.  Mrs.  Pipe- 
fish does  not  take 
care  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  Mr.  Pipe- 
fish places  them 
in  a long  folding 
pocket  that  runs 
along  the  under 
side  of  his  body 
(which  I have  tried 
to  show  in  the  en- 
graving). When 
ho  lets  them  out  of 

this  pocket  into  the  vast  ocean  world  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, they  arc  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  no  thicker 
thau  a bristle,  and  almost  transparent. 

Think  of  a crab  decorating  himself  with  bright -colored 
sea-weed,  so  that  he  is  called  the  dandy-crab  ! Still,  he  is 
not  so  vain,  after  all,  as  he  covers  himself  with  sea-weed 
that  he  may  escape  the  sharp  eyes  and  sharp  teeth  of  hun- 
gry fishes.  I once  had  a dandy-crab  whose  hack  I had 
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scrubbed  clean,  after  which  I placed  him  in  an  aquarium 
containing  a plain  sand  bottom.  In  this  tank  I also  placed 
a hungry  black-fish,  who  soon  took  a nip  at  him,  securing 
only  one  of  his  legs.  This  so  frightened  the  dandy-crab 
that  he  began  searching  over  the  aquarium  for  material  to 
cover  himself  with.  In  the  tank  I placed  several  sea-flow- 
ers (anemones),  cut  into  small  pieces.  These  he  imme- 
diately seized,  and  soon  had  them  fastened  over  his  back, 
using  both  claws,  lie  being  both  right  and  left  handed,  and 
sticking  them  on  with  a kind  of  glue  that  he  took  from  his 
mouth.  In  a few*  days  the  pieces  of 
sea-flowers  began  to  develop  into  per- 
fect flowers,  causing  the  crab  to  look 
very  gorgeous. 

When  a crab  loses  a claw,  he  does 
not  mind  it;  in  fact,  he  rather  likes  it,  swell-fish. 
as  it  provides  him  with  an  extra  meat. 

All  he  does  is  to  sit  right  down  and  bite  it  otf  to  the  next 
perfect  joint,  eating  the  fragments  of  flesh  with  much  rel- 
ish. In  a week’s  time  a new  claw  begins  to  grow.  When 
a spider-crab  grows  too  large  for  his  clothes,  lie  rips  them 
at  the  hack,  and  out  he  slides,  a helpless  soft  mass.  He 
is  now*  a “soft  crab,”  and  for  tliirty-Aix  hours  he  lias  to 
hide  awray,  as  all  fish  are  hunting 
for  soft-crab  dinners.  At  the  end 
of  thirty -six  hours  lie  is  hard  again, 
and  lias  increased  one-third  in  size. 
Of  all  laughable  fish  a baby  swell- 
fish  is  the  funniest.  Beautiful  in 
sea-kouix.  color,  odd  in  shape,  with  the  power 

of  blowing  himself  up  into  a round 
hall  covered  on  the  under  side  with  spines,  does  he  not  look 
wise  and  important  { And  he  has  only  tw*o  teeth,  hut 
can’t  he  bite  i Why  he  swells  himself  up  so  is  not  exact- 
ly known  : but  1 imagine  that  when  he  finds  himself  in- 
side of  a fish,  he  makes  it  so  uncomfortable  for  that  fish's 
general  health  that  the  fish  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Next  to  a young  swell-fish  comes  a young  sea-robin, 
a very  interesting  fish.  He  can  make 
a musical  grunting  noise  when  he 
feels  good,  and  will  spread  his  beauti- 
ful wings,  and  sail  through  the  water 
as  proud  as  a peacock.  When  he  is 
tired,  he  likes  to  bury  himself  up  to 
his  eyes  in  sand,  for  which  lie  uses  his 
two  curious  hooked  fingers.  He  also 
uses  these  to  dig  out  the  sand-shrimps. 

Sonic  years  ago  great  numbers  of  very  oyster  drill. 
largo  sea-robins  visited  our  coast,  and 
were  sold  in  the  New  York  markets  under  the  name  of 
Dolly  Vardens,  on  account  of  their  (>ossessing  such  bright 
and  showy  colors. 

The  shell-fish  known  as  the  oyster  drill  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies  to  young  oysters,  which  he  de- 
stroys by  boring  minute  holes  through  their  shells,  ami 
when  the  oyster  opens,  after  death,  eating  him  up.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  drills  this  very  minute  hole  so  quickly. 

The  clinker  ( serpula)  is  really 
a vast  marine  tenement-house 
for  a social  community  of  beau- 
tiful sea- worms,  who  build  up 
houses  of  shelly  tubes  twisted 
and  fastened  together.  Kach 
worm  has  a stopper,  or  cork,  to 
hissliell,  with  which  he  can  close 
up  the  entrance  to  liis  house. 

When  this  sea-worm  is  feed- 
ing he  throw’s  out  from  the  en- 
trance of  his  tube  a beautiful 
double  plume.  These  worms 
are  the  favorite  food  of  the  sea- 
horse. who  sucks  them  out  with 
a sharp  snapping  noise. 
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The  sea-horse  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  prizes 
that  can  be  obtained  for  an  aquarium.  For  dignity  of  car- 
riage, gTace  of  motion,  and  beauty  of  form,  he  excels  all 
other  fish.  The  papa  sea-horse  takes  care  of  his  children 
the  same  os  the  pipe-fish,  to  which  he  is  closely  related; 
only  his  pocket  is  in  front  of  him,  and  is  much  larger,  and 
different  in  shape.  This  pocket  is  lined  inside  with  a fat- 
ty substance,  on  which  the  young  sea- 
horses feed  till  they  are  strong  enough 
to  be  crowded  into  the  world.  The  sea- 
horse, when  he  thinks  it  time  to  turn 
out  his  children,  presses  his  big  pocket 
(for  he  has  no  hands  nor  claws)  against 
a shell  or  piece  of  stone,  and  out  swim 
the  young  horses.  At  first  they  are  apt 
to  form  into  bundles  by  locking  their 
tails  together,  but  as  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  surroundings,  and 
are  stronger,  they  separate.  The  male 
sea-horse  displays  much  pride  over  his 
young,  and  remains  with  them  several 
days.  Sea-horses  can  look  two  ways  at 
once,  as  each  eye  moves  independently 
of  the  other. 

The  tube -flower  is  very  common 
along  our  coast.  It  lives  in  a long, 
thin,  light-colored  tube,  composed  of  a 
material  resembling  horn.  It  has  the 
power  of  stinging  slightly,  but,  for  all  j 
that,  is  so  beautiful  tliat  no  aquarium  should  be  without 
it.  This  animal  casts  off  its  flower,  or  head,  every  few 
days,  after  which  a new  one  makes  its  appearance. 

Sea-flowers  (anemones)  are  always  to 
be  found  in  t he  same  locations  with  tube- 
flowers.  Just  to  think  of  taking  an  an- 
imal that  moves  and  eats  and  breathes, 
and  cutting  him  up,  and  that  each  piece 
will  become  a perfect  an  i raal  again ! Y et 
such  is  the  case  with  sea-flowers.  When 
they  wish  to  produce  young,  they  tear  off 
pieces  from  their  bodies  (the  base  parts), 
which  soon  develop  into  young  sea-flow- 
ers. In  the  illustration  I have  shown 
three  kinds  of  sea-flowers,  all  of  which 
are  common  on  our  coast.  The  inside 
part  of  a sea-flower  is  divided  by  many 
partitions,  forming  a circle  of  store- 
rooms; into  these  rooms  he  passes  his 
food,  where  it  remains  till  all  the  juices 
are  extracted,  after  which  he  passes  it  out 
again  the  same  way  it  entered.  The  colors  and  forms  of 
all  our  sea-flowers  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  Their  thou- 
sands of  hands  (the  fringe-like  part),  which  are  constantly 
moving  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food,  remind  one  of 
an  animated  aster. 

Small  groups  of  acorn-barnacles,  when  attached  to 
stones  or  wood,  are  very  desirable 
objects  for  the  aquarium.  For  a 
few  hours  after  being  placed  in  their 
new  home  they  will  remain  closed, 
but  as  soon  as  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  surroundings,  one 
after  another  will  cautiously  throw 
out  his  feathery  casting-net  in 
search  of  food.  Then  the  reaching 
and  grasping  become  so  rapid  and 
general  t hat  the  eye  can  hardly  fol- 
low their  motions. 

I feed  my  fish  three  times  a week 
with  soft  or  hard  shell  clams  cut  fine,  taking  great  care 
that  no  food  remains  uneaten  to  taint  the  water.  For 
bottoms  for  aquariums  I use  coarse  bird-gravel,  or  pebbles 
thoroughly  washed,  with  small  masses  of  rock- work. 
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UNCLE  EBENEZER’S  UMBRELLA. 

BY  JAMBS  B.  MARSHALL. 

“AH,  mamma,  we're -going  to  the  orchard  to  play.’’ 

V/  said  Archy.  1 ' Mtfy  we  take  an  umbrella  to  keep  the 
sun  off  I” 

Mamma  Stewardson,  being  up  stairs,  called  in  a low 
voice  over  the  baluster, 4 1 Yes,  dears,  and  take  a large  one.’* 

So  Archy  and  Gertie  took  the  very  largest  umbrella  in 
the  stand — an  enormous  one.  Its  ribs  were  whalebone, 
its  cover  green  gingham,  and  the  handle  ended  in  a knob 
nearly  as  large  as  a door-knob.  But  that  umbrella  was 
very  highly  valued  by  Uncle  Ebenezer  Stewardson,  its 
owner,  who  carried  it  with  him  wherever  he  went,  rain 
or  shine.  Uncle  Ebenezer’s  grown  nieces  and  nephews 
thought  it  very  odd  in  him  to  carry  such  a queer-looking 
umbrella.  They  often  hoped  that  something  would  hap- 
pen to  it,  so  that  when  they  went  about  with  him— he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  happiest  of  uncles — every  one 
wouldn't  be  attracted  by  that  great  green  bundle.  How 
Cousin  Adolphus  did  despise  that  umbrella! 

But  Gertie  and  Archy  took  the  umbrella,  only  thinking 
it  was  a splendid  big  one;  and  as  Uncle  Ebenezer  was 
taking  a nap,  of  course  he  couldn't  know  who  was  carry- 
ing off  his  precious  property.  As  they  passed  out,  Cousin 
Adolphus  was  arranging  his  sketching  materials  to  go 
down  to  the  pond  back  of  the  woods  to  make  a drawiug  of 
the  mill  for  a young  lady. 

Among  the  daisies  in  the  orchard  Gertie  started  up  a 
rabbit,  which  ran  slowly  toward  the  woods.  Gertie  and 
Archy  went  skimming  over  the  field  after  it,  laughing  and 
flourishing  the  great  green  umbrella  at  such  a rate  that  the 
rabbit  ran  into  the  woods,  where  it  could  not  be  found. 

However,  they  found  a cleared  space  just  within  the 
edge  of  the  woods  that  was  covered  with  soft  green  moss, 
and  in  its  midst  stood  the  most  inviting  smooth-top  tree 
trunk  for  them  to  rest  on.  And  while  they  sat  talking 
about  the  rabbit,  a young  man  all  dressed  in  green  ap- 
proached them.  His  face  and  hands  were  also  green,  and 
he  carried  a long  green  bag. 

“Children,  welcome  into  my  woods,'*  said  he,  in  a queer 
but  pleasant  voice. 

Archy  was  about  to  exclaim,  “ It*s  not  your  woods,  but 
Uncle  Eh's.”  when  the  man  in  green  went  on  to  say : 44  I'm 
the  Green  Wizard  of  the  Forest,  and  take  great  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  my  tricks  to  little  folks.  Would  you  like 
to  see  me  perform  some  of  them  ?” 

“ Yes,  please,*’  said  Archy,  drawing  a long  breath,  and 
looking  intently  at  the  Wizard. 

44  My  little  girl,  will  you  lend  me  your  pocket-handker- 
chief ?”  asked  the  Wizard,  in  that  some  queer,  pleasant 
voice.  “Now,  then,”  continued  he,  as  he  took  off  hi* 
green  hat,  and  placed  within  it  Gertie's  handkerchief, 
“I’ll  make  you  some  tine  candies.” 

Striking  a match,  the  Wizard  Beemed  to  set  the  hand- 
kerchief on  fire,  as  he  held  the  hat  in  the  air.  After  a few 
moments  he  blew  out  the  flame,  and  then  took  from  the 
hat  four  large  handfuls  of  fine  bonbons. 

“ And  your  handkerchief  is  just  as  pretty  as  ever,"  said 
the  Wizard,  returning  it  to  Gertie.  Archy  clapped  his 
hands  loudly  and  earnestly,  as  though  he  was  at  a regular 
show,  and  Gertie  joined  in. 

44 My  next  trick  will  be  to  turn  an  umbrella  into  a 
music-box,”  said  the  Wizard,  shaking  his  green  bag  out  to 
its  full  length.  Even  to  think  of  such  a trick  caused  the 
audience  of  two  to  laugh  so  heartily  that  it  came  near  roll- 
ing off  the  stump.  The  Wizard  picked  up  Uncle  Ebene- 
zer's  umbrella,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  green 
bag  in  the  other,  said  “Presto!"  three  times,  and  then 
poked  the  umbrella  inside  the  bag. 

“ Now,  my  little  man,  wliat  do  you  see  inside  ?’* 

Archy  peeped,  expecting  to  see  the  umbrella,  but  h<* 
saw  nothing  but  a neat  little  music-box. 
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“ Oh.  lie's  done  it,  Gertie,  sure  as  anything,”  said  Archy,  ] 
gleefully. 

“Lets  have  some  music;  it  will  play  three  tunes,"  said 
the  Wizard,  lifting  the  music-box  from  the  bag.  It  first 
played  “ Coming  Through  the  Rye,”  then  “Violets  Blue,” 
and  next  struck  up  a lively  German  waltz. 

The  instant  the  waltz  began,  the  Green  Wizard  of  the 
Forest  went  dancing  all  over  the  green  moss  with  the 
long  green  bag  for  a partner,  and  merrily  called  for  ' 
Archy  and  Gertie  to  join  in.  When  the  music  stopped,  ' 
they  did  also,  but  looking  around  for  the  Wizard,  ho  was  j 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  After  vainly  waiting  his  return  ! 
some  time,  they  started  home,  and  as  Archy  understood  | 
how  to  wind  and  start  the  music-box,  they  had  music  all  j 
the  way. 

Mamma  Stewardson  was  seated  on  the  veranda  as  the 
children  came  toward  the  house,  and  Uncle  Ebenezer,  in  j 
slippers  and  long  linen  summer  coat,  could  be  seen  nerv-  I 
ously  pacing  up  and  down  the  wide  hall  that  led  to  the  ! 
door. 

“My  dears,”  said  mamma,  as  they  came  near,  “you  j 
should  not  have  taken  Uncle  Ebenezer1*  umbrella;  but  I 
hope  you  have  taken  good  care  of  it.” 

Gertie  looked  at  Archy  and  then  at  the  music-box,  and 
Archy  looked  at  the  music-box  and  then  at  Gertie. 

“Please  never  take  my  umbrella  again,”  said  Uncle 
Ebenezer.  coming  out  on  the  veranda.  “I’ll  buy  you  as 
many  umbrellas  as  you  want,  bless  your  hearts.” 

“ But  what  have  you  done  with  it,  Archy  t”  asked 
mamma,  turning  around  as  she  rose  to  have  a full  view  of 
the  children,  and  not  seeing  the  umbrella. 

“Why,  the  Green  Wizard  turned  it  into  this  music- 
box  ; but  we’ll  go  right  off  and  get  him  to  turn  it  back. 
He  was  a real  nice  Wizard,  and  will  do  anything  we  ask.” 

“And  he  danced,  and  wo  danced,”  said  Gertie,  her  eyes 
fairly  dancing  in  her  head. 

Mamina  Stewardson  was  much  puzzled  to  know  what 
all  this  meant,  so  she  called  Gertie  and  Archy  to  her,  ! 
that  they  might  slowly  explain. 

Uncle  Ebenezer  stood  quiet  almost  a minute,  running 
his  fingers  through  liis  hair,  until  it  stood  on  end  like  por-  ) 
cupine  quills.  “ Ha!  I have  it,”  said  bo.  “Some  rascal- 
ly tramp  has  taken  my  umbrella  from  these  innocent  chil-  J 
dren,  and  given  them  this  trumpery  music-box  to  amuse  \ 
them  while  he  escaped.” 

“Why,  Uncle  Ebenezer,  the  music  plays  splendidly,”  i 
said  Gertie. 

“Yes,  my  dear;  yet,  though  I can  buy  a thousand  more  | 
boxes  precisely  like  that  one.  there  isn’t  one  more  such  I 
an  umbrella.  But  where  is  Adolphus  ? He  must  go  after 
that  tramp.” 

“I  think  he  is  down  at  the  pond  sketching,”  answered 
mamma. 

“Then  I must  go,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Ebenezer,  reach- 
ing the  hat-rack  in  exactly  five  steps.  He  clapped  on  the 
first  hat  he  came  to — it  was  mamma's  sun-hat,  all  trimmed 
with  wild  grasses.  Then  running  through  the  kitchen,  as 
the  nearest  way,  he  spied  old  John’s  stable  boots,  into  which 
he  jumped,  kicking  off  his  slippers;  and  in  a jiffy  was  on 
a full  run  toward  the  woods,  with  his  long  coot  flying  out 
behind,  mamma's  hat  bouncing  up  and  down  on  his  head. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Uncle  Ebenezer  came  hack,  hut 
without  finding  the  umbrella  or  catching  the  Wizard.  He 
told  mamma  privately  that  he  thought  the  children  must 
have  fallen  asleep  in  the  woods  and  dreamed  about  the 
Wizard,  and  that  the  umbrella  was  lost  there  somewhere. 
However,  you  see,  that  wouldn’t  account  for  the  music- 
box;  and  then  Uncle  Ebenezer  was  puzzled.  But  Cousin 
Adolphus  was  the  most  puzzled  of  all,  and  he  shook  his 
head  and  questioned  the  children  as  though  he  had  never 
heard  of  anything  quite  so  amazing. 

The  next  time  Adolphus  came  from  the  city  he  brought 
Uncle  Ebenezer  a present  of  a beautiful  silk  umbrella 


with  an  ivory  handle,  and  it  was  so  much  lighter  than 
the  old  green  gingham  one  that  Uncle  Ebenezer  was 
pleased  with  it  at  once. 

One  day,  late  that  summer,  while  a merry  party  wore 
out  on  the  mill-pond  fishing.  Uncle  Ebenezer  caught  some- 
thing tremendous  on  his  line.  It  proved  to  be  that  old 
great-handled  green  gingham  umbrella;  but  then  all  torn, 
rusty,  and  muddied.  Mamma  said  that  Cousin  Adolphus 
looked  startled  when  he  saw  that  poor  umbrella  drawn  to 
the  surface,  and  point  its  slimy  ribs  at  him  like  long  fin- 
gers, and  that  lie  seemed  glad  when  the  rusty  frame  was 
thrown  hack  into  the  water. 

About  a month  after  that  Uncle  Ebenezer  went  to  a 
masquerade  party,  and  the  following  day  he  saw  Gertie 
and  Archy. 

“Children,  I caught  the  Green  Wizard  of  the  Forest 
last  night,”  said  he,  exultantly.  “He  was  dressed  all  in 
green,  as  you  said,  and  his  other  name  is  Adolphus  Stew- 
ardson— the  rogue ! He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that  umbrella, 
and  now  I don't  blame  him  a particle  because  he  did.” 

rOrgrin  in  Xo.  31  of  Harjicb's  Yorxu  Pxori.K,  June  1.] 
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Chapter  XII. 

THOUGH  no  tramps  appeared  during  the  night,  the 
sentinels  proved  to  be  useful ; for  as  soon  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  Harry,  who  was  on  sentry  duty,  called 
his  comrades,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  get  break- 
fast early,  and  to  start  before  six  o'clock.  They  had  to 
wait  half  an  hour  for  the  first  lock  to  be  opened,  but  aft- 
er that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  oth- 
er locks.  They  rowed  steadily,  taking  turns  at  the  oars, 
and  occasionally  fastening  the  boat  to  the  stern  of  a canal- 
boat,  which  would  tow  them  while  they  took  a short  rest. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Fort  Edward,  where 
they  disembarked ; and  Harry  and  Tom  went  in  search  of 
a team,  which  they  hired  to  carry  them  to  Warrensburg, 
on  the  Srftroon  branch  of  the  Hudson. 

When  the  teamster  drove  down  to  the  hank  of  the  ca- 
nal, Tom  and  the  Sharpo  boys  began  to  unload  the  boat. 
Harry  stopped  them.  “ There  isn't  any  use  in  taking  the 
things  out  of  the  boat,”  said  he.  “We  can  draw  her  out 
of  the  canal  and  put  her  on  the  wagon  just  as  she  is.” 
“Her  stern  will  dip  under  when  we  haul  her  how  out,” 
said  Tom. 

“No,  it  won’t,”  replied  Harry. 

“ Let’s  take  the  thiugs  out  of  the  stern -sheets,  anyhow,'1 
urged  Tom.  4 4 All  our  shoes  are  there,  and  we  can't  afford 
to  lose  them.” 

“Nothing  will  happen  to  them,” answered  Harry,  con- 
fidently. “It’s  my  boat,  and  I'm  going  to  haul  her  out 
with  the  things  in  her.” 

Tom  said  no  more,  but  took  hold  of  the  bow  of  the  boat 
with  the  others,  and  they  began  to  pull  her  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. As  Tom  had  prophesied,  when  she  was  about  half 
way  out  her  stern  dipped  under,  the  water  poured  in,  and 
nearly  everything  in  the  after-part  of  the  boat  floated  out. 
The  harm  was  done  now ; so  the  boys  hastily  dragged  the 
boat  up  the  hank,  and  then  began  to  lament  their  losses. 

There  was  not  a shoe  left,  except  the  shoes  that  Harry 
and  Tom  had  put  on  when  they  went  in  search  of  the 
team.  The  mast  and  sail  and  two  oars  were  floating  on 
the  water,  and  a quantity  of  small  articles,  including  the 
tin  frying-pans  and  a tin  pail,  had  shared  the  fate  of  the 
shoes,  and  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

“ It  was  my  fault,”  said  Harry,  “and  I beg  everybody’s 
pardon.  I'll  strip  and  dive  for  the  things  till  I find  them.” 
So  saying,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and  sprang  into  the  Oft* 
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nal.  Joe.  who  was,  next  to  Harry,  tlie  t>est  swimmer  of 
the  party,  followed  his  example;  and  a number  of  the  vil 
lagers  and  “caualers”  collected  on  the  tow-path  to  watch 
the  divers. 

The  canal  was  not  more  than  eight  feet  deep,  but  the 
bottom  was  very  muddy,  and  the  boys  had  to  feel  about 
in  the  mud  with  their  feet  for  the  lost  articles.  They  were 
very  fortunate,  and  before  long  succeeded  in  recovering 
all  the  shoes,  except  one  of  Joe's,  and  several  other  things. 
Meanwhile  three  women  and  half  a dozen  girls,  all  of 
whom  lived  on  board  the  fleet  of  canal -boats  that  were  ly- 
ing near  by,  joined  the  spectators,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  whole  business  was  a capital  joke.  Harry  and 
Joe  were  now  anxious  to  come  out  of  the  water;  but  they 
could  not  come  ashore  while  these  spectators  were  there, 
so  they  swam  some  distance  up  the  canal,  and  crept  out 
behind  a barn. 

Meanwhile  Tom  and  Jim  were  busily  baling  out  the 
boat,  and  arranging  the  wet  things  so  that  the  sun  could 
dry  them.  They  were  so  busy  that  they  forgot  all  about 
Harry  and  Joe.  Presently  Tom  said,  “Hark!  I think  I 
hear  somebody  calling.” 

They  listened,  and  presently  they  heard  a voice  in  the 
distance  calling,  “Tom!  Jim!  boys!  somebody!  bring  us 
our  clothes !” 


“ It's  Harry  and  Joe,*’exclaim 
ed  Tom.  “Where  on  earth  are 
they  r 

They  looked  up  the  canal,  and 
finally  discovered  a linked  arm 
waving  frantically  from  behind 
a barn  that  stood  near  the  water. 
“They  must  be  behind  that 
barn.”  said  Tom.  “Why,  the 
mosquitoes  will  eat  ’em  alive. 
I’ll  take  their  clothes  to  them 
right  away.”  So  saying.  Tom 
gathered  up  the  shirts,  trousers, 
and  hats  of  the  two  unhappy 
divers,  and  ran  with  them  to 
their  owners.  He  fouud  Ham 
and  Joe  crouched  behind  tin- 
barn,  chattering  with  cold,  and 
surrounded  by  clouds  of  eager 
mosquitoes.  “ We’ve  been  here 
half  an  hour,”  cried  Joe,  “and 
the  mosquitoes  would  liave  fin 
ished  us  in  another  half  hour. 
I think  my  right  leg  is  nearly 
gone  already.” 

“And  I know’  I must  have  lost 
a gallon  of  blood,”  said  Harry. 

The  boys  hurriedly  dressed 
themselves,  and  returning  to  the 
boat,  helped  to  put  it  on  the 
wagon;  and  with  the  wet  shoes 
hanging  from  the  cart-rungs 
they  started  on  their  ride  to  War- 
rensburg.  It  was  a hot  and  ted- 
ious ride,  and  as  the  wagon  had 
no  springs,  the  boys  were  bump- 
ed so  terribly  that  they  ached  all 
over.  They  tried  to  sing,  hut 
the  words  were  humi>ed  out  of 
them  in  the  most  startling  way; 
and  after  singing  one  verse  of  the 
“ Star-spungled  Banner”  in  this 
fashion, 

“The  St-t-tar-spangMcd-led  ba-a-anu* 
na — " 

they  gave  it  up. 

About  four  o’clock  they  reach- 
ed Warrensburg,  and  after  getting  some  dry  sugar  to  re- 
place that  which  luid  been  mixed  with  canal  water,  they 
launched  the  boat  and  rowed  up  the  river.  They  found 
it  a narrow'  stream,  witli  a rapid  current  and  a good  depth 
of  water.  After  their  tiresome  ride  the  smooth  lnoliou 
of  the  boat  seemed  delightful,  and  they  were  really  sorry 
when  theyr  found  it  was  so  late  that  they  must  camp  for 
the  night. 

Theyr  chose  a pleasant  sandy  spot  betw'een  the  river  and 
the  edge  of  a thick  wood.  The  opposite  bank  was  also 
thickly  wooded,  and  they’  felt  as  if  they  were  in  the  depths 
of  a wilderness,  though  in  reality  there  were  houses  quite 
near  at  hand.  They  pitched  their  tent,  made  a good  sup- 
per— of  which  they  were  in  need,  for  they  had  eaten  very 
little  at  noon — and  then  “turned  in.” 

For  some  reason— perhaps  because  the  mosquitoes  had 
so  cruelly  maltreated  him — Joe  was  not  sleepy,  and  after 
having  lain  awake  a long  time  while  the  other  boys  were 
sleeping  soundly,  lie  begun  to  feel  lonesome.  He  heard  a 
great  many  mysterious  noises,  as  any  one  who  lies  awake 
in  a tent  al  way’s  does.  The  melancholy  call  of  the  loon 
sounded  ghostly,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  iu  the  trees 
seemed  to  him  like  the  breathing  of  huge  auimals.  Aft- 
er a while  he  found  himself  getting  nervous  as  well  as 
lonesome,  aud  imagined  that  he  saw*  shadows  of  strange 
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objects  passing  in  front  of  the  tent.  By-and-by  lie  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  twigs  and  branches  crackling,  as  some- 
body or  something  moved  through  the  woods.  The  noise 
came  nearer,  and  suddenly  it  Hashed  upon  Joe  that  a bear 
was  approaching.  He  crept  carefully  to  the  opening  of 
the  tent,  and  putting  his  head  out,  saw  indistinctly  a large 
animal  moving  slowly  in  the  shadow  of  the  bushes  only 
three  or  four  rods  from  him. 

Joe  lost  no  time  in  waking  up  the  other  boys,  caution- 
ing them  as  he  did  so  not  to  make  the  least  noise.  ‘ * There’s 
a bear  close  by  the  tent,*’  he  whispered.  “ I’ve  been  listen- 
ing to  him  for  a long  while,  and  just  now  I saw  him.’* 

Harry  immediately  grasped  the  guu,  both  barrels  of 
which  he  had  loaded  before?  going  to  sleep.  Tom  wished 
that  he  hud  the  hatchet,  but  as  it  had  been  left  in  the  boat, 
he  had  no  weapon  but  his  penknife.  Thus  armed,  the 
two  crept  stealthily  out  of  the  tent  to  fight  the  bear,  leav- 
ing Joe  and  Jim  in  a very  unhappy  state  of  mind,  with 
nothing  to  defend  themselves  against  the  bear,  in  case 
he  should  attack  the  tent,  except  a tooth-brush  and  a lan- 
tern. 

The  outline  of  the  animal  could  be  seen,  but  Tom  and 
Harry  could  not  make  out  which  end  of  it  was  its  head. 
“You  must  shoot  him  just  behind  the  shoulder,”  whis- 
pered Tom;  “that’s  the  only  spot  where  you  can  kill  a 
bear.”  Harry  said  nothing,  but  watched  carefully  to  see 
the  animal  move.  Presently  it  threw  up  either  its  head 


or  tail — the  boys  could  not  tell  which — and  started  to- 
ward them.  Harry  forgot  all  about  shooting  at  the 
shoulder,  but  in  his  excitement  fired  at  the  animal  gen- 
erally, without  picking  out  any  particular  spot  in  which 
to  plant  his  shot. 

The  effect  of  the  shot  was  surprising.  The  bear  set  up 
a tremendous  bellow,  and  by  the  flash  of  the  gun  the  boys 
saw  their  dreaded  enemy  galloping  away,  with  its  horns 
and  tail  in  the  air.  Tom  burst  into  a loud  laugh.  “ Come 
out,  Joe,”  he  cried.  “Your  bear's  gone  home  to  be  milk- 
ed— that  is,  if  Harry  hasn’t  mortally  wounded  her.” 
Fortunately  Harry  had  made  a miss;  and  he  found  his 
whole  charge  of  shot  the  next  morning  in  the  trunk  of  a 
big  white  birch-tree.  The  innocent  cow  that  Joe  had  mis- 
taken for  a bear  was.  however,  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  she  did  not  come  near  the  camp  again. 

“ I stick  to  it  that  it  was  a bear,”  said  Joe,  as  the  boys 
were  wrapping  themselves  in  their  blankets.  “Cows  go 
to  roost  at  sunset.  Suppose  it  did  bellow:  how  do  you 
know  that  bears  don’t  bellow  when  they  ore  shot  ?” 

“ How  about  the  horns,  Joe  ?”  asked  Tom. 

“There’s  horned  owls— why  shouldn't  there  be  horned 
bears  ? Anyway.  I believe  it  was  a bear,  and  I shall  stick 
to  it.”  And  to  this  day  Joe  believes — or  thinks  he  does — 
that  he  luul  a very  narrow  escape  from  a ferocious  bear  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schroon. 

[to  he  costisced.] 


TOE  IDLE  HOUR. 


TllR  robin  Kings  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  spreading  ma- 
ple-tree, 

Where  the  cool  green  leaves  to  the  whisperiug  breeze  arc  nod- 
ding merrily ; 

The  sunbeams  bright  from  the  azure  sky  go  frolicking  here 
and  there, 

And  the  breath  of  the  clover  blossom  lies  sweet  on  the  summer  air, 


And  under  the  trees  so  rest  fully,  where  the  shadows  softest 
lie, 

Like  a woodland  nymph  in  her  netted  couch  between  fair 
earth  and  sky, 

Behold  our  dainty  darling,  safe  hidden  from  friends  away, 

Content  with  the  merry  sunshine,  the  robiu,  and  breeze  to 
stay. 
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LITTLE  MADGE. 

BY  MARY  IX  BRINE. 

“AH  dear!  Buch  fun!  Don't  I wish  just  for  once  I 

\ J could  be  a ricli  lady's  little  girl,  and  wear  a white 
dress  and  slippers,  and  a blue  sash  ever  so  wide,  and  curls 
in  my  hair!  I do  wish  a fairy  could  fly  right  out  of  the 
sky  this  minute,  and  give  me  things  I want ! Oh,  dear  me !” 

Little  Madge  sat  perched  on  the  iron  fence  surrounding  a 
haudsome  house,  within  which  a birthday  party  was  go- 
ing on  merrily.  It  was  dark  outside,  and  the  street  lamps 
were  not  bright  enough  to  betray  this  little  watcher  to  the 
gaze  of  the  young  people  who  were  dancing  under  the 
light  of  brilliant  chandeliers,  and  sending  the  sweet  music 
of  their  happy  voices  out  through  the  open  windows  into 
the  silent  street,  where  a few  moments  before  little  Madge 
Lee  had  been  trying  to  sell  matches.  So  she  had  ceased 
her  cry  of  “Matches!  matches!”  which  seemed  so  feeble 
in  comparison  to  the  sounds  of  merry  music  that  filled  ; 
the  street  os  she  came  slowly  along,  and  bad  clambered 
like  a little  monkey  to  the  top  of  the  iron  fence,  where  at 
last  she  sat  securely,  watching  the  good  time  going  on  in- 
side the  beautiful  rooms. 

Madge  had  never  in  all  the  eight  years  of  her  life  owned 
such  things  as  a white  dress,  slippers,  or  sash.  And  as  for 
“ curls  in  her  hair,"  her  own  round  head  was  like  a boy’s, 
so  closely  was  the  dark  hair  cut. 

Madge,  with  several  others  as  unfortunate  as  herself, 
lived  with  an  old  woman  who  cared  for  them  only  accord- 
ing to  the  pennies  they  could  bring  in  to  her  each  night. 
Whether  the  pennies  were  begged  or  stolen  or  honestly 
earned  made  little  difference  to  her.  The  children  were 
all  waifs  and  strays  whom  nobody  owned  or  seemed  to 
care  for,  and,  with  the  exception  of  little  Madge,  none  of 
them  had  ever  known  a parent's  love.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  a baby,  and  after  a few  years’  struggle  with 
poverty,  her  dear  mother  had  followed  him,  leaving  her 
child  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs,  McLane.  For  two 
years  Madge  had  lived  with  this  woman,  roaming  the 
streets  by  day,  and  sleeping  on  a handful  of  straw  at 
night.  She  was  scolded  when  she  failed  to  bring  in  her 
usual  amount  of  pennies,  oftener  whipped  than  scolded, 
and  never  spoken  kindly  to  except  by  some  kind-hearted 
stranger  in  the  street. 

On  this  night  her  little  heart  had  seemed  more  than 
ever  despondent  and  weary,  for  people  didn't  want  her 
matches,  and  pushed  her  aside  when  she  would  have  of- 
fered them.  And. she  was  just  about  ready  to  cry,  when 
the  sound  of  music  fell  upon  her  car,  and  drew  her  toward 
the  house  from  whence  it  proceeded. 

While  she  sat  upon  the  railing,  intent  upon  the  scene 
before  her,  a voice  at  her  side  startled  her. 

" Is  it  here  ye  are,  Madge  Lay  t Bad  luck  to  ye,  thin, 
won’t  ye  be  afther  catchin’  the  lickin'  from  Granny 
McLane  for  not  sellin’  ycr  matches  ! Sure  ye  needn't  be 
in  vyin’  the  stoyle  of  yer  betthers  as  kin  dance,  for  lookat !” 
and  seizing  what  little  remained  to  her  of  a skirt,  Biddy 
O'Hara  commenced  a caper  on  her  toes  in  such  a way  as 
made  Madge  laugh  outright.  In  an  instant  Biddy  dropped 
flat  on  the  ground  under  the  fence,  while  Madge,  in  a vain 
attempt  to  follow  her  example,  caught  her  dress  in  the 
railing,  and  hung  helpless,  just  as  a lady,  who  had  been 
near  the  window,  looked  out  to  see  where  the  laugh  came 
from. 

Poor,  frightened  Madge  ! She  was  seen  by  the  lady, 
who  called  to  her,  kindly,  “What  is  the  trouble,  little 
girl  ? can't  you  get  down  f” 

“Whisht!  aisy,  Madge;  don't  spake  a wurrid  for  yer 
life!”  was  whispered  by  Biddy  from  her  hiding-place. 

But  Madge's  fright  vanished  at  the  kindly  words  and  ( 
tone,  and  she  answered:  “Please,  lady,  I’m  caught  in  the  1 
rail ; but  I wasn’t  a-doin'  any  harm,  ma'am.  I’ll  go  as  ! 
Minn  as  I can  get  loose,  please,  lady.’’ 


“ Arrah,  thin.  Madge  Lay,  if  ye  bethray  me  here,  I’ll 
have  it  out  wid  ye  afther— now  moind !”  came  again  from 
the  frightened  Biddy,  who  had  really  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  only  that  her  pocket  held  three  stolen  handkerchiefs, 
and  her  heart  a guilty  feeling  that  weighed  like  lead. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  had  sent  a servant  out  to  release 
Madge  from  her  predicament,  and  bade  him  also  bring  the 
child  to  the  door.  There  she  gave  Madge  a plate  of  ice- 
cream, and  told  her  to  sit  down  on  the  step  and  eat  it.  “ It 
is  late  for  so  young  a child  to  be  out  alone.  How  happens 
it  so  with  you,  little  girl  ?”  she  asked. 

And  Madge  replied,  simply,  “ Trying  to  sell  matches, 
ma'am.  And  I just  stopped  to  see  the  fun  inside  here, 
that’s  all ; and  I happened  to  laugh,  ma'am,  and  was 
scared,  and  stuck  on  the  fence  when  I was  tryin'  to  get 
down.” 

At  last  Madge  finished  her  ice-cream,  gave  the  plate  to 
the  servant,  and  thanking  him  (for  the  lady  had  returned 
; to  the  children  in  the  parlor),  went  down  the  steps  with  a 
bright  face. 

What  she  and  Biddy  talked  about  after  that  needn't  be 
told  here ; but  what  Biddy  did  is  rather  important  to 
know,  because  hut  for  that  particular  thing  I doubt  if  this 
story  of  “Little  Madge’’  would  have  been  told.  A few 
moments  more  Madge  watched  the  i»arty.  climbing  the 
fence  again  in  order  hi  see  better,  while  Biddy,  in  her  rage 
over  Madge’s  good  luck,  revenged  herself  in  her  own  fa- 
vorite way— a good  slap  on  the  little  bare  foot  which  hung 
over  the  railing. 

The  front  door  stood  open,  and  the  light  from  the  hall 
chandelier  shone  upon  something  that  glittered  on  the 
door-mat.  The  servant  was  not  in  sight;  the  merriment 
in  the  parlors  was  increasing;  the  way  was  open  to  any 
child  who  might  see  and  covet  the  gold  locket  which  lay 
ready  to  be  picked  up  either  by  honest  or  dishonest  hands. 
And  Biddy  O’Hara  was  just  the  child  to  creep  up  the  steps 
as  she  did,  and  with  just  such  naughty  hands  as  hers  pick 
up  the  locket,  and,  after  one  instant's  examination  of  it, 
slip  it  into  the  pocket  in  which  were  the  three  stolen  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

But  rapid  as  had  been  the  girl's  examination  of  the  lock- 
et, she  had  been  noticed  by  Madge  os  Bhe  sat  on  her  high 
seat.  However,  she  kept  quiet  about  her  discovery  as 
presently  she  and  Biddy  went  home  through  the  lonely 
streets ; but  never  had  detccti ve  sharper  eyes  to  watch  than 
had  Madge,  who  used  her  blue  orbs  to  the  best  advantage 
before  she  tumbled  down  upon  her  share  of  the  straw  that 
night,  and  prepared  to  sleep — or  rather  apjyeared  to  pre- 
pare for  sleep ; for  not  one  step  toward  slumber- land  would 
the  little  girl  go  until  the  locket  had  been  removed  from 
the  hole  in  the  wall  where  Biddy  had  so  slyly  put  it. 

And  so  it  happened  that  when,  by-aud-by,  Biddy  and  all 
the  others  were  sleeping,  Madge  crept  over  to  the  hole,  and 
returned  with  the  locket  in  her  own  possession.  Then  she 
slept  too,  and  the  locket  remained  safely  hidden  in  the  lit- 
tle girl’s  dress  until  she  arose  in  the  early  morning. 

“ Now,  thin,  Madge  Lay, " screamed  Mrs.  McLane,  shak- 
ing her  finger  at  the  child,  “here’s  thira  matches  av 
yourn,  an’  moind  ye  don't  come  home  forninst  the  eyes 
av  me  widout  ye’ve  sold  the  blissed  lot,  ivery  wan  av  ’em. 
or  it’s  sorra  a taste  av  supper  ye'll  git  the  noiglit.”  So 
Madge  was  pushed  out  and  up  the  steps  into  the  glad  sun- 
shine so  grateful  to  her.  And  eagerly  she  began  to  search 
for  the  house  in  which  the  party  had  been  given  the  night 
before.  It  had  been  a strange  street  to  Madge,  and  she 
could  not  quite  locate  it  again,  though  she  walked  until 
her  little  feet  ached,  and  she  finally  sat  down  on  the  curb- 
stone of  a pleasant  shady  avenue  to  rest  awhile. 

Madge  grew  discouraged.  She  looked  up  at  tile  blue 
i far-off  sky,  and  dimly  remembered  when  people  had  cx- 
i plained  to  her  that  her  mamma  and  papa,  poor  as  they 
I liad  been  in  this  world,  had  gone  to  live  there  and  be 
i happy  for  evermore.  Bhe  remembered  how  she  had  cried. 
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anti  how  her  mother  had  kissed  her  the  very  last  thing, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  so  pale  and  cold  that  the  little 
girl  grew  frightened,  and  cried  harder  than  ever  in  her 
life  before.  She  hadn't  had  a kiss  since  that  time  from 
anybody;  and  how  the  little  motherless  heart  yearned  for 
just  one  more  warm  loving  caress  from  the  dear  mother 
who  “lived  in  the  skv,"  as  the  child  expressed  it!  So 
when  presently  she  saw  a lady  and  child  at  the  basement 
window  of  the  house  opposite,  she  went  over,  and,  kneel- 
ing at  the  window,  offered  a box  of  matches  for  sale.  The 
lady  noticed  the  traces  of  Madge's  tears,  and  kindly  in- 
quired the  cause  as  she  bought  and  paid  for  the  matches. 
Little  Madge  replied : 

“I  was  wanting  to  be  kissed,  ma'am,  and  wishing  for 
my  mother  in  heaven,  and  I was  so — so  tired  with  looking 
for  a lady  who  had  her  locket  stole,  ma'am,  and  I watch- 
ed where  the  girl  hid  it,  and  was  goin'  to  take  it  back,  but 
1 can't  find  the  street,  nor  house,  nor  anything,  ma'am; 
and  I wish  I had  a mother  to  hold  me  in  her  lap  like  you 
hold  your  little  girl.  It  must  be  nice  to  have  a mother.” 

**  Poor  little  girl  1”  said  the  lady,  and  then  she  sudden- 
ly added:  “Come  inside,  please.  I'll  let  you  in,  and  then 
I want  you  to  go  up  stairs  with  me.” 

Much  astonished,  Madge  obeyed,  and  followed  the  lady 
up  to  a pleasant  room  where  a gentleman  was  at  work 
amid  easels,  and  half-finished  pictures,  and  the  pretty 
confusion  of  an  artist’s  studio. 

“Edward,  you  wanted  a model  yesterday,”  said  the 
lady.  44  Here's  a child  who  might  do  for  your  street  pic- 
ture. See,  she  carries  her  matches  with  her — just  the 
thing.” 

And  so  little  Madge  earned  a whole  silver  dollar  for 
half  a day’s  standing  in  one  position  before  the  artist,  who 
was  delighted  with  his  model,  and  made  a charming  like- 
ness of  her,  matches,  ragged  dress,  bare  feet,  and  all.  The 
child  left  the  locket  with  her  new  friend  to  be  taken  care 
of  until  she  might  find  the  owner,  and  then  went  crying 
matches  through  the  streets,  with  a happy  heart,  little 
dreaming  of  what  would  result  from  her  morning's  work. 

Only  a few  days  after  that  a visitor  to  the  artist’s  studio 
was  admiring  his  latest  picture,  called  “ The  Model  Match 
Girl.” 

“ What  a strange  title  ?”  she  said. 

And  he  laughed  as  he  replied:  “Yes,  I gave  it  that 
name  to  please  my  wife,  who  brought  me  the  girl.  She 
was  really  a model  in  regard  to  honesty.”  And  then  he 
told  the  story  of  the  locket,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
little  girl  for  the  ice-cream  the  kind  owner  of  the  locket 
had  given  her;  and  finally  the  locket  was  produced,  and 
recognized  by  the  visitor  as  her  own. 

“ It  must  have  fallen  from  my  chain  while  I talked  to 
the  child,  and  yet  the  dishonest  girl  got  hold  of  it,  after 
all,  before  my  little  match  girl  had  seen  it.  How  I wish  I 
could  find  her!” 

Said  the  artist  in  reply:  14  Well,  the  girl  is  coming  in  a 
day  or  two  to  look  at  the  picture,  and  I will  send  her  to 
you.  I had  no  idea  that  it  was  you  from  whom  the  lock- 
et had  been  stolen.  It  is  strange  indeed !” 

And  thus  ere  very  long  Madge  met  her  first  kind  friend, 
and  was  led  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  her  pitiful  life  and 
craving  for  love.  And  at  last,  through  the  lady's  contin- 
ued kindness,  little  Madge  was  transferred  with  many 
other  little  children  from  the  crowded,  noisy,  and  un- 
wholesome street  which  had  so  long  been  her  home,  to 
the  care  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  take  just  such  poor 
orphaned  little  ones  to  new'  and  happy  homes  far  off  in 
the  country,  where  warm,  kind  hearts  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  adopt  them,  and  bring  them  up  to  useful  wo- 
manhood. 

Madge  wrote  a letter  to  the  lady  not  long  ago,  and  after 
telling  about  her  happy  times  in  her  new  home,  she  added, 
“ And,  oh ! Mrs. , this  dear  lady  here  kisses  me  good- 

night always,  and  it  feels  just  as  if  I had  a mother  after  all.” 
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OOON  after  her  exciting  chase  the  Constitution  sailed 
O from  Boston  in  search  of  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  whose  Captain  (Dacres)  had  boastfully  enjoined  the 
Americans  to  remember  that  she  was  not  the  Little  Belt. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1812,  the  Constitution  fell  in  with 
her,  and  Hull  skillfully  managed  to  lay  his  vessel  along- 
side the  British  frigate,  to  have  a battle  at  close  quarters. 
The  Guerriire  opened  fire  at  once;  the  Constitution  kept 
silent  for  a while.  As  the  shot  from  the  English  frigate 
began  to  make  havoc  on  the  Constitution , Hull's  second 
in  command  (Lieutenant  Morris)  asked  permission  to  open 
fire.  “Not  yet,”  quietly  said  Hull.  The  request  was 
soon  repeated.  “Not  yet,”  was  the  calm  reply.  A mo- 
ment afterward,  Hull,  filled  with  intense  excitement, 
shouted,  “Now,  boys,  pour  it  into  them !" 

This  command  was  obeyed  with  terrible  effect.  The 
guns  of  the  Constitution  were  double-shotted  and  did  fear- 
ful work.  The  frigates  were  only  half-pistol-shot  distance 
from  each  other.  The  excitement  on  both  sides  was  in- 
tense. “Hull  her!  hull  her!”  shouted  Lieutenant  Mor- 
ris. “Hull  her!  hull  her!”  Bhouted  the  crew  in  re- 
sponse, for  they  instantly  comprehended  the  pun.  Very 
soon  the  Guerri&re  was  a shivered,  shorn,  and  helpless 
wreck,  rolling  like  a log  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Hull 
sent  an  officer  on  board  to  inquire  of  Dacres  whether  he 
had  struck  his  flag.  Looking  up  and  down,  Dacres  cool- 
ly replied,  “ Well,  I don’t  know:  our  mizzenmast  is  gone, 
our  mainmast  is  gone,  and,  upon  the  whole,  you  may  say 
we  have  struck  our  flag.” 

This  victory  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  aston- 
ished the  English.  Hull  was  highly  honored  by  the  citi- 
zens and  Congress,  from  which  he  received  valuable  to- 
kens of  regard.  The  London  Tmessaid,  “The  new  enemy, 
unaccustomed  to  such  triumphs,  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
insolent  and  confident  by  them.” 

At  mid-autumn,  1812,  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  in  the  fast- 
sailing sloop  of  war  Wasp , achieved  a notable  victory 
over  the  British  war  schooner  Frolic , convoying  six  mer- 
chantmen, four  of  which  were  well  armed.  They  fought 
at  close  quarters,  under  very  little  sail,  and  soon  became 
entangled,  when  the  crew  of  the  Wasp  made  their  way  to 
the  deck  of  the  Frolic  just  after  it  was  swept  by  a raking 
broadside.  They  found  no  one  to  oppose  them.  A few 
surviving  officers  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  most  of  them 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Biddle,  who  led  the  boarding 
party,  hauled  down  the  British  flag.  When  the  vessels 
separated  both  masts  of  the  Frolic,  with  the  tattered  rig- 
giug,  fell  upon  the  deck,  which  was  covered  with  the  dead. 
Two  hours  after  the  victory  the  British  ship  of  war  Poic- 
tiers  appeared,  and  captured  the  crippled  Wasp  with  the 
more  crippled  Frolic.  Nevertheless,  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory was  received  with  great  joy  in  the  United  States,  and 
Jones  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 

Precisely  a month  after  this  victory  a more  important 
one  was  achieved  by  Decatur  with  the  frigate  United 
States.  On  October  26,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  ho 
gave  chase  to  a British  vessel  of  war,  and  overtook  her. 
An  action  was  immediately  begun  at  long  range,  but  soon 
afterward  they  engaged  at  close  quarters.  When  the  bat- 
tle had  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  shot  of  the  United  States 
carried  away  her  antagonist's  mizzenmast.  Then  her  main 
and  foretop  masts  fell,  and  she  was  dreadfully  bruised  in 
her  hull.  The  United  States  was  yet  unhurt.  Perceiv- 
ing longer  resistance  to  be  vain,  the  British  commander 
struck  his  colors  and  surrendered. 

“ What  is  the  name  of  your  ship  ?”  shouted  Decatur. 

“His  Majesty’s  frigate  Macedonian ,”  replied  her  com- 
mander. 
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THE  "CONSTITUTION'  AND  " GITERRIKRK.'- 

This  victory  produced  a profound  sensation  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  former  it  created  astonish- 
ment and  gloomy  forebodings,  for  it  appeared  as  if  the 
Republic  of  the  West  was  about  to  snatch  the  sceptre  from 
the  acknowledged  “Mistress  of  the  Seas,”  and  that  they 
might  no  longer  sing,  as  they  had  for  a century, 

“ Kule,  Britannia ! Britannia  rules  the  waves.” 

Hull  generously  retired  from  the  Constitution , after 
his  victory,  to  give  some  brother  officer  a chance  to  win 
fame  on  the  “ lucky”  vessel.  Bain  bridge  succeeded  him 
in  command,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a small  squadron. 
With  the  Constitution  and  Hornet  he  sailed  from  Boston 
late  in  October,  1812,  and  at  the  close  of  December  en- 
countered the  British  frigate  Java  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  not  far  from  Bahia.  They  had  a most  desper- 
ate battle,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  Jam, 
which  had  lost  her  three  masts  and  her  bowsprit  in  the 
fight,  and  was  leaking  badly,  was  surrendered  to  Bain- 
bridge.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  was  conveying  the  Governor-General  of  Bom- 
bay and  his  staff,  with  more  than  a hundred  officers  and 
soldiers,  to  the  Blast  Indies.  Like  Hull,  Jones,  and  Deca- 
tur, Bainbridgo  received  unstinted  honors  from  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  hulk  of  the  Java  was  not  worth  saving;  and  after 
transferring  the  passengers  and  surviving  crew  to  the 
Constitution , she  was  fired  and  blown  up.  From  that 
time  the  Constitution  was  called  “Old  Ironsides.” 

This  fourth  brilliant  naval  victory  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  caused  much  exultation  in  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile  there  had  been  minor  victories,  and  some  de- 
feats. Privateers  were  numerous,  and  very  active.  Dur- 
ing six  months  the  American  public  and  private  cruisers 
had  captured  about  three  hundred  prizes  from  the  British. 
These  successes  dispelled  the  gloom  occasioned  by  mis- 
fortunes to  the  land  forces;  the  friends  of  the  navy  were 
justified  and  strengthened,  and  thenceforward  no  one  ven- 
tured to  speak  in  disparagement  of  it.  Congress,  ^‘reviv- 
ing the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  navy, 
authorized  the  President  to  have  four  7-4-gun  ships,  six 
frigates,  and  six  sloops  of  war  built. 

Buinbridge  had  left  the  Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence, 
blockading  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  which  was  sheltered  a 
British  treasure  ship.  A British  74  came  up  from  the 
Brazilian  capital,  and  drove  the  Hornet  into  the  har- 


bor. She  es- 
caped under 
cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  on  the 
24th  of  Febni 
ary,  1813,  fell  in 
with,  fought, 
and  vanquished 
the  British  brig 
of  war  Peacock. 
The  brig  luid 
borne  down 
upon  the  Hor- 
net, and  as  they 
passed  each  oth- 
er each  deliv- 
ered a broad- 
side. Then,  by 
a quick  move- 
ment, the  Hor- 
net closed  upon 
the  Peacock, 
and  poured 
round-shot  into 
-Dbaw-m  i»t  j,  o.  Dayimox.  her  for  about  fif- 

teen minutes. 

The  Peacock  struck  her  colors,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
a signal  of  distress.  Her  mainmast  soon  fell  overboard, 
and  she  was  in  a sinking  condition.  The  removal  of  the 
wounded  to  the  Hornet  was  at  once  begun.  At  twilight 
she  went  down,  carrying  with  her  thirteen  of  her  own  crew 
and  several  of  those  of  the  Hornet.  Nine  of  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter  were  drowned.  The  Hornet  had 
only  one  man  killed  in  the  engagement;  she  lost  more  in 
trying  to  save  her  enemies  than  in  conquering  them. 

[TO  BE  CWNTIXrED.] 


BY  It.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

A qi'AGOA  stood  under  a palm 
Ia-eveuiug's  violet  calm. 

When  a lion  passed  by, 
With  a hungcrfiil  rye, 

The  quagga  rau  off  iu  alarm. 
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ADRIFT. 

BY  MBS.  M.  E.  9ANG9TEK. 

Adrift  upon  a silver  tide. 

With  banks  of  green  on  either  side, 

And,  far  above,  a smiling  sky, 

A tiny  craft  goes  floating  by. 

Queer  little  boat,  this  woven  nest. 

Where  birdies  three  had  tranquil  rest 
Until  n rough  wind  shook  the  tree, 

And  sent  them  sailing  off  to  sea. 

Oh,  father-bird  and  mother- hi rd. 

In  you  what  trouble  will  be  stirred 
When,  home  returned  from  weary  flight, 

You  learn  your  babies'  hapless  plight ! 

HYGROMETERS,  AND  IIOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 


A simple  hygrometer  can  be  made  by  a piece  of  cat- 
gut and  a straw.  The  catgut,  twisted,  iB  put  through 
a hole  in  a dial,  in  which  a straw  is  also  placed.  In 
dry  weather  the  catgut  curls  up;  in  damp,  it  relaxes; 
and  so  the  straw  is  turned  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  Straws  do  something  more  than  “ show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,”  you  see. 

Another  simple  weather-gauge  may  be  made  by 
stretching  whip-cord  or  catgut  over  five  pulleys.  To 
the  lower  end  of  the  string  a small  weight  is  attached, 
and  this  rises  and  falls  by  the  side  of  a graduated  scale 
os  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air  shortens  or  length- 
ens the  string. 

Again,  whip-cord,  well-dried,  may  bo  hung  against 
a wainscot,  a small  plummet  affixed  to  it,  and  a line 
drawn  at  the  precise  spot  it  falls  to.  The  plummet 
will  be  found  to  rise  before  rain,  and  fall  when  tlio 
prosj>ect  brightens. 

Another  device  is  to  take  a clean,  unpainted  strip 
of  pine — say,  twenty  inches  long,  one  wide,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick — cut  across  the  grain  ; then 
have  a piece  of  cedar  of  the  same  size,  but  cut  along 
the  grain.  Let  these  Ik?  glued  together  and  set  upright 
in  a stand. 

Before  a rain-fall  the  pores  of  the  pine  will  ab- 
sorb moisture,  and  swell  until  the  whole  forms  a bow; 
this  will  gradually  straighten  on  the  approach  of  line 
weather. 

There  are  two  forms  in  which  a balance  is  used  that 
are  interesting  from  the  natural  laws  that  govern  their 
motions.  In  one  a dry  sponge  that  has  been  saturated 
in  salt  and  water  is  nicely  balanced  against  a small 
weight  at  the  opposite  end.  The  sponge  becomes  heavier 
or  lighter  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  moist- 
ure, and  any  variation  in  this  respect  may  be  noted  on 
the  gauge  above,  to  which  the  index  linger  on  a dial 
points. 

The  simplest  plan  of  all,  and  as  good  as  any,  is  to  place 
in  an  accurate  pair  of  scales  on  one  side  a one-pound 
weight;  oti  the  other,  one  pound  of  well-dried  salt.  This 
swells  and  grows  heavier  on  the  approach  of  rain;  when 
brighter  skies  return,  the  one-pound  weight  asserts  itself 
once  more. 


DO  not  let  any  one  who 
sees  this  somewhat  out- 
of-the-way  name  imagine  it 
is  anything  very  dreadful. 
It  is  merely  that  of  an  in- 
strument for  measuring 
the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Nearly  every  boy  and  girl 
has  seen  the  chalet- like 
“ weather-house,”  where 
one  might  suppose  the  clerk 
of  the  unreliable  elements 
to  reside,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly tenanted  by  a gay 
old  lady,  who  comes  out 
when  the  sun  shines,  and 
a military  gentleman,  who, 
disregarding  catarrh,  pa- 
rades in  front  of  the  cottage 
whenever  there  is  a rain- 
cloud  in  the  sky.  In  this 
case  the  figures  are  held  on 
a kind  of  lever  sustained  by 
catgut  : this,  being  very 
sensitive  to  moisture,  twists 
anil  shortens  on  damp  days, 
and  untwists  and  lengthens 
as  the  air  becomes  dry  and 
light. 
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QO  many  of  our  corn's pon dents  are  collecting 
O birds'  eggs  and  nests  that  we  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  some  important  points.  Never 
take  all  the  eggs  in  a nest,  because  if  you  do 
you  will  leave  the  poor  mother  bird  very  deso- 
late. You  can  always  take  some  from  each 
nest,  and  still  leave  enough  to  make  a pretty 
little  brood  of  young  birdlings.  In  some  nests 
you  will  find  eight  or  ten  eggs,  and  then  you 
may  take  three  or  four.  But  if  there  are  but 
three  eggs,  you  must  take  only  one.  Always  be 
sure  to  leave  more  than  half.  He  careful  to 
gather  them  before  the  mother  bird  begins  to 
set,  because  when  her  brooding- time  has  begun 
she  is  very  jealous  of  her  nest,  and  is  easily 
frightened  away ; and  then  if  the  eggs  have  be- 
gun to  harden  and  form  young  birds,  they  are 
useless  to  you,  for  you  can  not  blow  them,  ami 
they  will  soon  change  color  and  become  worth- 
less. 

Never  take  a nest  until  the  mother  has  flown 
away  with  her  little  ones  and  left  it  empty;  for 
to  disturb  the  pretty  home  the  bin!  has  built 
with  so  much  care  for  her  babies  is  a wanton 
cruelty  we  trust  no  reader  of  Young  Pkofu: 
would  be  guilty  of. 


Nottiut,  Cunainiii 

I like  Yoc*o  Pbovi-e  ever  so  much.  1 always  read 
the  letters  In  Our  Post-office  Box  the  first  thing— 
they  seem  so  sociable,  as  if  all  the  children  knew 
each  tuber  welL  I enjoy  “The  Moral  Pirates”  and 
the  Information  Cards.  My  lumie  is  In  Mutt  Fran- 
cisco, but  at  prrsnit  I am  visiting  Id  Monterey,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast.  Monterey  is  the  oldest 
town  In  California.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  Mpuii- 
loh,  and  the  gn^Mcr  purl  of  the  Inhabitants  now  are 
Spaniards.  On  a little  knoll  near  the  beach,  and 
within  a atoncVthmw  of  the  water’s  edge,  them  la 
a large  wumltm  cross ; it  Is  the  spot  where  the  Span- 
ish lathers  first  landed,  and  the  date  on  the  cross  is 
June  3,  tITlX 

1 think  this  is  His  queerest  old  town  imaginable. 
Almost  all  the  hunae*  arc  “adobe"  houses,  that  is. 
made  of  a kind  of  black  mod,  Ibeti  whitewashed,  and 
they  have  tiled  roofs.  And  around  tin?  gardens  are 
high  adobe  walls.  Nearly  all  of  tbww  no<»lie  houses 
arc  fifty  yean*  old,  and  some  of  tbrnt  are  raid  to  have 
been  built  one  hundred  years  ago.  I am  gathering 
some  ahalone  and  other  kinds  of  shells,  sim!  some 
fine  sea-mosses,  and  when  I get  boon:  1 expect  to 
tnske  lots  of  pretty  things.  I love  to  play  on  tho 
I tench,  and  pick  up  pretty  little  things,  and  run  ont 
alter  tho  waves,  then  turn  and  let  them  chase  me 
hack  ; sometimes  they  catcb  me,  and  give  my  feet  a 
good  auditing ; hut  I don't  cart;,  for  I like  It,  ouly  I 
look  like  a fright  by  the  time  1 get  back  to  the  hotel. 

1 have  been  sailing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was 
not  a bit  seasick,  bnt  1 was  never  on  the  Atlantic.  I 
wish  some  of  the  readers  of  Yod.vo  I’kwl*  that  live 
on  tin*  Atlantic  coast  would  tell  me  if  they  find  pret- 
ty sheila,  and  if  they  get  abalone  shells  and  sea-mods 
on  tho  Atlantic  coaat  as  w«  do  here  on  this  coast 
Ins  Ik  D. 


Rrwii, 

When  I read  the  good  stories  ahottl  little  folks 
which  come  every  week  in  Yncxo  Piwru,  It  makes 
me  want  to  tell  all  tire  lltlle  frieuda  about  something 
that  happened  last  summer  while  we  were  living  In 
Denver,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One day  mamma 
put  some  lunch  In  a pail,  ami  said  brother  Loiie  and 
I could  go  up  on  the  bluffs  along  the  Platte  River  to 
gather  wild  flowers  sod  cactus  plants,  and  have  a 
good  (lay’s  aport.  When  the  whistles  at  Uh>  work- 
shops in  lire  city  blew  tor  noon,  we  sat  down  on  tho 
bluffs  to  eat  our  dinner.  We  could  ace  over  to  the. 
big  high  mountains,  which  reached  almost  up  to  the 
clouds.  They  looked  as  though  they  wore  only  a 
mile  or  two  away,  though  papa  told  ua  afterward 
t hut  they  were  nearly  fourteen  miles  oil ; but  the  air 
Is  so  clear  that  it  made  them  look  much  nearer,  it 
seemed  it«  if  we  could  go  over  to  them  and  l>ack  be- 
fore night.  We  put  our  shoes  and  mocking*  under 
a pile  of  railroad  ties,  and  started  up  the  track  to- 
ward  Morrison,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains. Aa  often  ua  we  got  tired  we  atopped  to  reel 
and  talk  niiotil  vrhat  we  couid  do  when  wv  worn  men. 
Brother  wna  almost  ten  years  old.  and  I was  eleven. 
The  sun  went  down  out  of  sight  bebind  the  mount- 
ain-tops, which  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
as  ft  grew  tlurk  we  walked  faster,  and  when  It  got  so 
djirk  wo  could  bard  I v see  only  to  follow  the  truck, 
we  were  in  tin-  middle  of  a large  prulrtc.  We  began 
to  think  of  auakvH  and  wolves  and  bears,  which  we 
hud  heard  were  in  *«ch  places,  so  we  did  not  clop 
any  mure  to  reifl.  We  finally  saw  a light  away  off  in 


a field, and  we  went  toward  it  as  fast  as  ever  we  could. 
When  we  got  to  tho  house,  It  was  after  eleven  o'clock, 
and  we  were  very  tired  and  hungry.  Urnndma  says 
If  1 tell  all  about  our  Journey  the  next  day— how  we 
got  to  the  mountains  and  home  again,  nud  how 
frighu»(cd  mamma  ami  pupa  and  little  sister  were 
almut  us— your  waste  basket  would  not  hold  It  all; 
bo  good-by. 

I From  your  little  reader,  Artik  K.  II. 

Vmmvi,  Vitmo. 

My  home  is  In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  but  I am  vis- 
iting ray  grandmother  In  Vermont,  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain. Next  week  we  arc  going  to  the  mountains 
I tor  a ride,  and  to  enjoy  the  grand  view. 

The  Reform  School  is  located  here,  it  1*  for  hoys 
I and  girls.  Tin  y are  well  taken  care  of,  but  I'd  rath- 
er be  a good  gin  titan  a reform  girl. 

My  mamma  and  I are  going  hack  to  Wisconsin  In 
Septmitier.  I shall  lie  very  glad  U>  mat  ray  little 
cousin  Harry  and  my  dog  Glp. 

I like  Yuruo  Psoei.s  very  much,  and  all  the  hoys 
and  glrla  that  write  letter*  for  Our  Post-office  Box. 

; I am  seven  years  old.  My  name  la  Helen,  hut  they 
call  me  Pvasv  K. 


KftCI,  K*»r  Tuas. 

1 ant  a Utile  girl  nine  ream  old.  I have  read  nil 
the  numbers  of  Yocsu  rroi-LK,  and  like  them  very 
much.  I have  two  pet  kittens  and  a big  Newfound- 
land dog.  We  call  the  dog  B**pjw».  I have  three 
brothers,  and  one  sisler,  whose  name  is  Edna.  hut 
she  is  not  Ibo  ono  who  sent  an  answer  to  Wiggle 
No.  12.  Katik  M.  fl. 


It* a Gist.  S*w  Jimii. 

This  is  a splendid  place  to  find  land  aud  water  tur- 
tles. I have  several,  which  I feed  on  mushrooms, 
meat,  and  insect*.  Soft-shril  crabs  are  liked  very 
much  hv  water  turtle*,  if  they  are  very  fresli. 

I would  tie  very  glad  to  seud  Bonn*  pressed  arbutus 
to  Carrie  Harding,  bnt  It  lias  done  blooming  for  this 
year.  I would  like  to  exchange  other  kinds  of  press- 
ed flower*  with  her. 

I tried  tho  recipe  for  doll’s  cup-cake  sent  1»y  Beanie 
L.  H.,  oral  Uked  It  very  much.  Dawv  Violxt  M. 


morre»f  du  pain  sur  son  mat,  je  cotnptc  an,  fleo* 
trol*,  alors  il  lu  jette  eti  I’nir  et  le  ratlrape  quandu 
reduscend.  II  y a taut  do  chose*  qu*U  fait  !jat  * 
no  pul*  pas  vous  dire  tout. 

Jal  anael  tine  rhatte  qupj'appelle  Mlnette.  tenure.) 
elleatlrapc  non  sourls,elle  v lent  mm*  la  DionUer.«t 
II  faut  quo  nous  lappiaudlasloo*  de  r.e  qn’dle  a fjjt. 

J'al  tu  bciiuccmp  dee  joumaux  du  petit  muodr. 
Unedrmolsdle  me  le*  a daunt,  at  je  vous  assure  qoe 
jo  Je*  titrave  bleu  lntoreeeanis.  31  u>iui»l 


OsxtnrtsLs.  burnt. 

Ono  day  last  week  wo  found  a at  range-looking  In. 
sect,  which  1 should  like  to  know  the  name  of,  R y 
about  three  indie*  long.  It  ha*  fonr  long  leg*  aw 
the  middle  of  its  body,  very  bright  eye*,  and  two 
horns.  It  fs  just  the  color  of  the  branch  of  the  tree 
where  wu  found  lb  1 have  a collection  of  abed* 
stones,  and  insects,  and  am  going  to  make  a try* 
album.  Jm  L,  B. 

This  curious  insect  probably  belongs  to  tbe 
Am/ndatoria,  or  walking-stick  family,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  found  in  America. 


Scotitmu,  Ns*  Y»t«. 

1 send  a recipe  for  cake  to  Pus*  Hunter's  cooking 
club : One  beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  our  enp  of 
sour  cream,  two  cops  o(  floor,  one  tea-spoonful  ot 
soda,  a Utt-ie  grated  nutmeg;  bake  in  little  tins. 

M au v L.  MoV, 

I will  exchange  a little  of  the  soil  of  Iowa  for  i 
little  soil  from  any  other  State. 

If  tbe  little  Correspondent  in  Denmark  mould  lend 
me  a piK-cLmen  of  Danish  soil,  1 would  be  very  mack 
pleased.  Clara  8oorrai.ii, 

P.  O.  Box  A0,  Washington,  Iowa. 

I would  like  to  excliange  poaUnarka  with  any  boy 
or  girl  In  the  United  Stalee  or  Canada.  1 bar*  a 
very  large  assortment  from  nearly  all  the  State*  of 
tin-  Union.  Cuabmm  4.  Iavisikkiu, 

Care  of  Dr.  J&meaC.  LIvlDgood,  Womcladorf,  Pa 


I noticed  Sidney  B.  P.'s  question  about  feeding 
i and  caring  for  young  mocking-birds.  BlncU berries 
are  good  food  tor  them  when  they  are  about  three  | 
week*  uld.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard  aud 
mashed  flue  with  a boiled  Irish  potato  is  also  good.  I 
Feed  the  birds  al*»nt  every  hour,  and  after  they  are 
through  eating  gtv*  them  about  a tea-spoonful  of  J 
fresh  water,  which  you  will  have  to  pour  down  their  ’ 
throats. 

j When  tbe  bird*  arc  very  young  they  must  not  be  I 
I put  In  a wire  cage,  as  they  will  injure  themselves 
fluttering  against  the  bora.  Put  them  in  n small  box, 

■ with  a piece  of  iniMM|iilio  netting  fastened  over  the 
top.  Do  not  take  them  from  the  nest  too  young— 
i never  until  they  arc  eight  or  ten  daya  uld— aa  Urey 
will  die, 

1 have  already  asked  to  exchange  stamp*  with  tho 
I readers  ot  You  so  Ptoplr,  and  I would  like  the  fol- 
: lowing  sunup,  if  any  one  can  send  it  to  me:  United 
! btates  War  Department,  ninety  cents,  red. 

IIaiirt  8.  KxAWinrra, 

121  Adam*  Street,  Memphis,  Tenneesce. 

Fannie  T.  D.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  sends  the 
following  additional  directions  for  tho  care  of 
full-grown  mocking  birds : 

Fruits  and  minced  raw  beef  arc  good  food  for 
them.  The  cage,  which  should  be  large,  must  he 
I thoroughly  cleaned  every  day,  anil  supplied  with 
1 fresh  water  and  sand.  A little  bag  of  sulphur  fast- 
ened lu  the  top  of  the  cage  tends  to  keep  the  birds 
| healthy.  Aud  they  will  always  sing  belter  If  con- 
fined In  separate  cages.  Mocking-bird*  require  much 
attention,  especially  when  they  arc  moulting. 

| Frank  K.,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  writes  that 
mocking-birds  arc  fond  of  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
1 mi  led  egg  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  luadc  fresh 
every  morning.  They  will  like  the  food  siill 
better  if  it  is  moistened  with  a little  milk,  and 
minced  raw  beef  mixed  with  it  now  and  then. 
Thu  cage  should  be  hung  in  a dry,  airy  place. 

Mtocca  Crrr.CoiMiM, 

When  I road  In  Torso  Piton-a  what  T.  II.  aatd  of 
his  tarly  monilng-glorina,  I thought  I would  toll 
about  my  vines.  I liave  two  play  bnusca  covered 
with  them.  The  first  thing  In  the  morning  I run  to 
see  if  I have  any  new  colors  blossomed.  The  flower 
I like  beet  la  white  with  blue  spots.  One  ski*  of  my 
play  house  is  covered  with  dwarf  vines.  Mamina 
calls  them  convolvulus.  1 am  seven  years  old. 

Blua  A.  A. 

So  many  of  our  young  readers  are  studying 
French  that  we  do  not  give  a translation  of  the 
follow  mg  letter: 

MtttSAts,  Kmi'Ctt. 

.!«  *nls  one  petite  fille  de  douse  ana  Je  demean*  k 
la  campagne  dans  mie  jolic  petite  inalxon  *ur  une 
c«te.  En  bn*  dc  Incite  Ilya  one  riviere  dana  I'anueilo 
man  gnu*  r.hb*n  vs  *e  baigner.  II  s'appclle  Moka. 
i Jl-  jouo  a la  cache  avee  Itil.  <i«uu»d  je  lul  met  un 


1 am  a reader  of  Yowfl  PnirLL  and  like  It  vey 
much.  I am  thirteen  years  old.  My  father  I*  Regis- 
ter of  Deed*  for  Coo*  County,  and  I help  him.  ] 
can  record  ten  deed*  In  a day.  And  1 can  cook  and 
do  all  kind*  of  housework. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pressed  ferns  or  flower* 
with  any  readers  of  Yousfl  PaorLR.  1 aho  lm»e 
shout  twenty-five  plant*,  and  would  like  to  exchange 
slip*.  1 have  a small  collection  of  btrda' eggs, con* 
tain  lug  about  twenty  varieties,  and  would  gladly  In- 
cream;  my  colloctkm  liy  exchange. 

Fuamk  B-  FLAXtiaas, 

P.  O.  Box  630,  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. 

When  our  correspondent*  request  an  ex- 
change  of  delicate  and  perishable  things,  like 
*lips  of  plants,  it  would  be  well  for  them  lu 
stale  a safe  way  of  fprwarding  them. 

I find  Yoeso  PxoitK  a very  nseful  little  paper. 

I will  exchange  six  specimen*  of  Nantucket  *ev 
word",  mounted  on  paper,  lor  *ix  pressed  wild  flaw- 
rr*  from  Cnllforols  or  Florida.  Or  1 will  exchange 
sea- woods  for  birds'  egg*  or  flower  seed*.  I am  lea 
years  old.  Etuel  M.  Joii.n&ox, 

Nantucket,  Maasacbusctts. 

I have  a nice  collection  of  beetle*,  and  would  like 
to  exchange  with  some  correspondent  tn  the  Eastern 
States.  8.  B . 

Office  of  Journal  of  Commerce, 

414  (lay  Street,  Man  Francisco,  California. 

Af.BF.itT  M. — We  bare  not  yet  published  any 
such  description. 

Bbst.— Yw,  you  may  send  tho  history  of 
your  doll*.  If  it  is  interesting,  and  not  too 
long,  we  will  try  to  print  it  in  tho  Post-office 
Box. 

G.  W.  D. — Any  nitinbcr  of  Harpkr’s  Yww 
PeorLK  can  U*  obtained  by  sending  full  address, 
and  amount  in  clean  poeuge  stamps,  to  llarper 
& Brothers. 

Kkd  B. — By  referring  to  tbe  advcrtiaemcct 
of  HAttrKh'H  Young  Pmru  you  will  see  tlut 
one  or  more  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  sent  to 
attv  address,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  pottvp 

S'«  

C.  Fi.aoler. — Probably  the  correspondent  to 
whom  you  wrote  for  exchange  has  received  m> 
many  letters  that  he  has  not  yet  had  lime  to 
answer  you.  We  know  thut  to  be  the  troebk 
with  some  of  our  correspondents  who  have  ask* 
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<k1  for  exchange.  Alice  I.  Paine,  of  Georgia.  I 
baa  recently  written  to  us  that  she  has  received 
over  fifty  letters,  ami  finds  it  Impossible  to  an- 
swer them  all  separately,  or  to  make  an  ex-  j 
change  with  every  correspondent,  for  as  nearly  | 
all  asked  her  for  the  same  kind  of  eggs,  she 
can  not  procure  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  | 
Those  who  have  failed  to  receive  an  answer  j 
from  Miss  Alice  will  please  take  notice  of  this 
explanation,  which  we  make  at  her  request. 

Favor*  an?  acknowledged  from  E.  R.  Wolford,  : 
Bertha  T.  Thompson,  L (J.,  Frank  Graves,  Sallie 
Whitaker,  Charles  N.,  George  G.  Seita,  Bessy  M. 
Flagler,  Emily  K.  Jdtrire,  Florence  V.  M.,  Mamie 
B.  UMticnt,  Frank  and  Ida  lietelrt,  Duff  Paucuast, 
Fatit  De  Moll,  Margaret  Louise,  Adolph  C.  Hunear- 
Lnd.  J resin  B.  Turner,  Federal  E,  Whittlesey,  Mark 
Man  lev,  A.  J.  D.,  Nettle  Hereford,  Gm**>r  M-,  Mary 

A.  P.,M.  K.  B.,  Porter  Staiuwll.  AlJle  Ltwaon,  Mina 
S.  Chase,  Willunl  R.  Drake,  Edward  L.  Todd,  Julia  ! 

B.  Smith. 

Correct  nnttn  to  ptinde*  are  received  from  W. 
11.  W.,  Dulslc  BnJch,  Altla  K.  Austin,  Harry  L Fur- 
long, Alwurd  To  bey,  Ncna  Cromnielin,  E.  R.  IlaJI, 
Bessy  O nylon,  Eflle  K.  T.tlltoy*,  lizzie  J.  1L,  Eddie 
A.  Leet,  Daisy  Violet,  **  North  Star,”  Lulu  A.  Hacchl, 
Sarah  R D.,  George  II.  Kircbocr,  Harry  Phillip*,  O.  1 
W.  Davis,  Annie  1).  Join**,  Aria  Voute,  Frank  Lomas, 
‘"Lone  Star,”  Eddie  S.  Hequembourg,  A.  V.,  Edith 
BidwaR 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

WOBP  (MJC  AUK. 

First,  what  no  one  wishes  to  be.  Second,  a metal. 
Third,  to  approach.  Fourth,  a part  of  the  i»udy.  . 

Bnunc.  | 

No.*. 

norBt.K  Al'ROSTtO. 

At  the  present  tlcins.  A girl*  name.  A guide.  A 
lyric  pooui.  A celebrated  English  painter.  A title. 

A Shakspean-ari  character.  A Roman  Emperor.  An- 
swer— Prlmnls  form  the  name  of  a celebrated  gener-  I 
&1,  and  duals  the  battle  in  which  he  was  detented.  1 
8.  ¥.  W.  ! 

No.  S. 

■ MISHA. 

My  first  Is  in  good,  bat  not  In  bad. 

My  second  Is  To  sane,  but  not  in  mad. 

My  third  ts  In  rooster,  out  In  fowl. 

My  fourth  Is  in  hawk,  but  not  In  uvrL 
My  fifth  is  in  plnnt,  but  not  In  flower. 

My  sixth  is  in  twin,  but  not  In  stumer. 

My  seventh  Is  in  bluster,  not  In  rant. 

My  eighth  is  in  cm  mot,  nut  iu  ant. 

My  whole  Is  the  name  of  a lovely  plant 

11&LKM  EL  D. 

No.  4. 

■ AST  UVMRRIOAt.  OtlAKAOEB. 

1.  I am  a Spanish  city.  My  1,  *,  3 ia  angry.  My 
4,  .1,  (I  Is  to  drive  away. 

It  1 am  n Russian  city.  My  1,  *,  3 is  a combat 
My  4, 0.  6 is  n tooL 

S.  I am  a cily  In  Europe.  My  1,  * is  a preposition. 
MyS  4 , 0,  fi  are  fowls. 

4.  1 am  ono  of  the  United  States.  My  1,  *,  3, 4, 8, 
a,  7 I*  to  join.  My  8 is  a pronoun.  My  9,  Ui,  II  k*  to 
sever.  T.  1L  V.  T. 


No.  &. 
nvtm 

I am  a part  of  the  body.  By  prefixing  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet  I may  be  changed  Into  a fruit, 
a period  of  time,  an  animal,  a term  of  affection, 
wearing  upparei,  n sign  of  emotion,  anxiety,  or  vcri»  I 
signifying  to  approach,  to  attend,  to  raise  up.  to  | 
wither,  and  to  waste  gradually.  What  am  1 ? and 
what  are  my  changes  ? (iuimir  E 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  3*. 


No.  I. 

Cloud esley  Shovel. 

No.  2. 

11  O IT  K 
0 L 0 a 
UGLY 
RAYS 

No.  3.  : 

1.  Venice,  t Siam.  3.  Rome.  4.  Salem. 
5.  Oxford.  6.  Lmdon.  7.  Denmark.  B. 
Ponds.  9.  Sweden.  10.  Leith. 

No.  4. 

Orange. 

No.  8. 

O 

ORE 

ORGAN 

EAT 

N 

No.  & 

M omen  T 
A cr  E 
I be  X 
N iagnr  A 
E xpr<-*  8 
Maine,  Tcxa*. 
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Hasth's  Yocku  People  will  be  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
par/aW*  in  advance,  jtoeAage  free  : 

SlSGLk  Cl)  PI  EH 90  04 

Off*  StrHscntPTiON,  one  year.  ...  1 60 
Fivx  StmscRirTiONg,  out  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified,  it  will  be  underwlood 
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Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

ODR  CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 


Our  Children  s Songs.  Illustrated.  Svo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 

This  l>  a large  collection  of  songs  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  sacred 
songs  for  all.  The  range  of  subjects  Is  a wide  one, 
nnd  the  book  is  handsomely  Illustrated.  — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Sungs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  for 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  tu  oue  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
faces;  charming  bits  of  scenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story-telling  pictures.—  Churchman,  N.  Y. 
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HT  If  akpkb  A Boot  m bs  iff  If  send  the  above  irark 
by  mail,  pottage,  prrjtaid,  lo  any  part  of  the  United 
State*,  cm  receipt  of  the  price. 


Tie  cm's  Bool  el  Nature. 


The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants,  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Wortiiino- 
tom  IIookkr,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  Otic  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12;  or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  1.,  45  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
III.,  48  cents. 

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  present*  a general  | 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  In  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  is  well 
suited  as  a class-book  for  schools.  Its  ftevh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  it  a great  favorite  j 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Paris  of  this  book  can  bo  had  in  soft-  I 
arntr  volume*  hv  those  who  desire  it.  This  will  be  j 
advisable  when  the  book  Is  to  be  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  schools. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Now  Tork. 

C V Sent  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  .State*,  on  receipt  of  the  priee. 


Harper’s  New  and  Enlarged  Catalogue, 

With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
a«w  a VISITORS'  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 
HARPER  St  BROTHERS,  Fumus  Squab*,  N.Y. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Boole  for  tHe  Scbool  and  Family. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

SWINTON’S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER.  Language 
Primer:  Beginners'  Lesson*  in  Speaking  and 
Writing  English.  By  William  Swinton,  A.M. 
12iu»,  Half  Leather,  30  cento. 

I SWINTON'8  NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  New 
Language  Lessons:  nu  Elementary  Grammar  and 
Composition.  By  William  Swinton,  A.M.  lima, 
| Cloth,  40  cents. 

FOWLER’S  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GUAM- 
| MAR.  An  Elementary  English  Grammar  fur 
| Common  Schools.  By  William  C.Fowleb,  LLD. 
j lflmo,  Half  Leather,  K cent*. 

FIRST  LS880N8  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
LANGUAGE.  Entertaining  mid  Instructive  Les- 
son* in  Natural  History  mid  Language  fnr  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  12mo.  C loth,  38  cents. 

HEADING  AND  SPELLING. 

READING  WITHOUT  TEARS.  Reading  without 
Tears:  or. a Pleasaut  Mode  of  Lcnrning  to  Read. 
Illustrated,  Small  4lo,  Cloth.  By  Mrs.  Ei.ua- 
Birru  MoBTiMra.  Two  Part".  Pan  I..4S  cents; 
Part  II.,  03  cents;  complete  iu  One  Volume, 
ss  cents. 

WILLSON'S  PRIMARY  SPELLER.  The  Primary 
Speller.  A Simple  and  Progressive  Course  of  Lrs- 
euus  In  Spelling,  with  Reading  and  Dictation  Ex- 
ercises, and  the  Element"  of  Oral  and  Written 
Composition.  By  .M  a a«u oh  Willson.  Illustrated. 
lBmu,  Half  Bound,  15  cents. 

WILLSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.  The 
New  SoelJcr  and  Analyser.  Adapted  to  Thr- 
ough Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Orthography, 
Orthoepy,  Formation.  Derivation,  and  Uses  of 
Word".  By  Mabcic*  Wilison.  ISujo,  Half  Bound, 
34  cents. 

WILLSON’S  PRIMER.  The  School  and  Family 
Primer.  Introductory  to  the  Series  oT School  nnd 
Family  Headers.  By  M a notes  Willson.  Illus- 
trated. liruo.  Half  Bound,  t5  cents. 

WILLSON’S  FIRST  READER.  The  First  Read- 
er uf  the  School  and  Fumily  Merle*.  By  Manoui* 
Wti.iaoN.  Illustrated.  lSrno,  Half  Bound,  26 
■ cents. 

' WILLSON’S  SECOND  READER.  The  Second 
Reader  of  the  School  ami  Family  Serlc*.  By 
M a&oii'k Willaox.  Illustrated.  ]2mo, Half  Bound, 
37  cents. 

WILLSON’S  THIRD  READER  The  Third  Read- 
er of  the  School  and  Family  Series.  By  Mah- 
outs Willson.  Illustrated.  12rao,  Half  Bound, 
<10  cents. 

WILLSON'S  FOURTH  READER  The  Fourth 
Render  of  the  School  and  Family  Merle*.  By  Mm- 
ohm  Willson.  Illustrated.  lSmo,  Half  Bound, 
73  cents. 

WILLSON'S  FIFTH  READER  The  Fifth  Read- 
er of  the  Schoul  and  Family  Serif*.  By  Mais- 
ciw  Willson.  Illustrated,  ‘umo,  Half  Bound, 
*108. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

8COTT8  (HARPER’S)  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A Smaller 
School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Daviu 
B.  So  ire.  With  Map*  aud  IlhuUstiou*.  lfimu, 
Half  Leather,  00  cents. 

DICKENS  S CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Child's  History  of  England.  By  Charm*  Dick- 
rnb.  Illustrated.  2 vols.  iu  oue,  lfimo.  Half  Leath- 
er, SO  cent*. 

HARPER'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 
Harper'*  Introductory  Geography.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
Work  by  eminent  American  Artists.  Half  Leather, 
Small  4lo,  6o  cent*. 

BONNER'S  CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  A Child  * History  of  the  United 
Slate.*.  By  John  Bonnes.  A New  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Etilaiged,  amt  brought  down  to  the 
Cl  nee  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Johnson.  Illustrated.  3 vote.,  lGtno, 
Cloth,  *3  78. 

BONNER'S  CHILDS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A 
Child’s  History  of  Rome.  By  John  Bonnkil  Il- 
lustrated. * vols.,  lfimu,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

BONNER  S CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  A 
Child’s  History  of  Greece.  By  John  Bonnxil  Il- 
lustrated. 2 vole.,  16m  o,  Cloth,  $2  50. 
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THE  MAXES  LIFE  BOAT. 

BY  FRANK  BKLLKW. 

AVERY  ingenious  invention  for  the  preservation  of  life  at 
sea  has  recently  been  patented  in  Washington,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  government.  It  is  called  the  Manes 
Life-Boat,  and  consists  of  u hollow  ball  of  copper,  with  a hollow 
mast  for  ventilation,  a trap- 
door for  ingress  and  egress, 
uud  other  contrivances  for 
the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers. These  hollow  balls  are 
to  be  carried  on  lionrd  ocean 
vessels,  and  if  a wreck  occurs, 
passengers  step  iuside,  and 
are  lowered  into  the  sea,  where 
they  can  float  aliout,  protect- 
ed from  the  wind,  rain,  and 
waves  till  they  are  picked  up 
by  sonic  passing  vessel.  I 
will  not  give  you  a long  ac- 
count of  this  queer  boat,  ns 
you  can  probably  form  a pret- 
ty good  idea  of  w hat  it  is  by 
looking  at  the  accompanying 
picture,  which,  as  you  will 
see, represents  the  inside,  with 
its  cargo  of  passengers. 

My  present  object  is  to 
THE  MANES  LIFE-BOAT.  8how  Jon  how  to  construct  a 
similar  toy  boat  out  of  an  egg- 
shell. To  do  this  you  require  the  following  materials:  one  egg, 
as  round  as  |H>ssible,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  shot,  a piece  of  bees- 
wax about  ns  big  as  a small  liickory-nut,  some  black  paiut  or 


Flg.L 


Fig.  2. 


varnish,  some  vinegar,  a little  stick  of  pine,  a cork,  and  a sharp 
knife.  Now  with  regard  to  the  knife,  let  me  recommend  you 
to  buy  one  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  one  of  a 
kind  that  shoe-makers  use,  and  cau  bo 
bought  at  most  hardware  stores  for  ten  or 
twelve  rents.  It  is  a very  useful  knife 
for  all  kinds  of  flue  work. 

Take  your  egg  and  paint  it  all  over  with 
black  paint,  leaving  only  a square  white  1 
space,  and  a little  white  spot  on  the  top,  I 
as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  When  your  paint 
is  perfectly  dry,  which  will  perhaps  take 
two  days,  place  the  egg  in  a vessel  con- 
taining vinegar  in  such  a way  that  the 
two  white  spots  will  lie  covered  with  the 
vinegar  (the  whole  of  the  egg  need  not  Iks 

covered ).  Let  it  remain  in  soak  for  a day ; 
then  change  the  vinegar.  In  about  three 
days  the  white  part  of  the  shell  may  be 
cut  away  with  the  sharp  point  of  your 
knife : but  remember  that  your  knife  must 
lie  very  sharp.  Now  remove  all  the  inside 
of  the  egg,  and  place  the  shell  to  one  side 
until  the  interior  is  perfectly  dry.  Having 
cut  a slender  stick  of  pine  for  the  mast, 
put  some  little  chips  of  bees-wax  into  the 
egg-shell ; then  put  in  about  as  much  shot 
as  you  think  your  boat  will  require  for  bal- 
last— probably  the  third  of  a ten-spoonful 
will  be  sufficient.  This  done,  hold  the  shell 
in  boiling  water  (end  down)  till  the  wax  is 
melted  ; then  put  in  your  mast  through  the 
smull  hole  in  the  top  of  the  shell ; remove 
the  shell  from  tho  hot  water,  and  hold  it 
upright  in  cold  water  till  tho  wax  has  per- 
i feetly  hardened.  By  looking  at  Fig.lt  you 
| will  see  clearly  what  I mean. 

I must  now  stop  one  minute  to  tell  yon 
that  there  are  two  patterns  of  the  Manes 
Life-Bout,  made — that  of  which  I have  giv- 
en you  n picture  is  one;  another,  which 
F!g.  s.  •»  thought  to  lie  an  improvement,  is  made 


with  a cork  fender  round  it.  This  is  the  kind  I propose  you 
shall  make. 

Get  a large,  fine  cork,  and  from  it  cut  with  your  sharp  knife 
two  parings,  and  whittle  them  neatly  into  a shape  like  the  pieces 
forming  the  baud  A A,  Fig.  4.  Now  take 
some  white  of  egg,  and  stick  the  pieces  of 
cork  round  the  egg-shell,  as  represented  in 
the  picture  of  the  Toy  Life-Boat.  You 
can  tie  the  pieces  of  cork  on,  to  make  them 
more  secure,  with  thread  wrapped  round 
and  round  them. 

Yon  will  now  ent  a piece  of  thick,  tongh 
brown  paper  to  make  the  door  of  your 
life-boat,  and  fasten  one  side  of  it  to  the 
shell  with  white  of  egg;  attach  a thread 
to  it  to  hold  it  in  position  when  you  wish 
to  close  it,  os  yon  will  see  represented  in 
the  picture  of  tho  Toy  Life-Boat. 

Now  take  your  black  paint  and  paint 
the  whole  thing  over,  hoist  your  flag, 

**  Lost,”  and  you  will  have  ns  pretty  a lit- 
tle toy  as  heart  eouhl  desire. 

Put  one  or  two  big  bugs  inside,  shut 
up  the  tmp-door,  and  set  your  craft  adrift 
in  a tub  of  water  or  in  a pond,  and  see  THE  TOY  LIFE-BOAT 
how  gallantly  it  will  float. 


Fig.  4. 


CAPTAIN  CORN. 

Captain  Corn,  in  tho  garden, 

Straight  aud  strong  and  tall, 

No  matter  how  high  his  neighbors  grow, 
He  overtops  them  all. 

With  silken  plume  and  bright  green  cloak, 
He  really  cuts  a dash  ; 

But  when  be  marries  Lima  Bean, 

He’ll  lose  his  rank — I think  it’s  mean — 
Aud  be  plain  Sncco  Tush. 


A POSSIBILITY. 

Bon’t  *ny  notlilnk,  mb*.  I’ll  ketch  it  for  jrer. 
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SOME  QUEER  RACING  CRAFT. 

THE  illustrations  on  this  |uige  are  of  two  varieties 
of  nail-boats  that  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  nml  quite  run-  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  faints  built  expressly  for  iqieed, 
and  are  used  almost  entirely  for  racing. 

The  upper  of  the  two  picture  represents  a regatta 
of  swift  sailing  craft  that,  as  can  fa*  readily  seen,  would 
lie  totally  unlit  for  a cruise  of  any  length,  nor  would 
they  be  of  much  use  in  ordinary  pleasure-sailing.  They 
are  very  light  of  draught,  have  no  cabin,  are  appar- 
ently very  much  oversparred.  and  carry  sails  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  size.  Most  of  them  arc  sloop* 
rigged,  and  the  main-booms  are  so  long  that,  in  order 
to  control  the  sail  at  all.  the  main-sheet  is  trimmed 
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from  the  end  of  a platform  that  overhangs  the  stem  of 
the  boat.  Out  on  this  is  seated  a skillful  boatman,  whose 
whole  attention  is  given  to  the  main-sheet. 

These  boats  have  very  large  centre-boards,  and  in  races 
carry  crews  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  shift  from  side  to  side  the  many  sand-bags  that  are 
carried  as  ballast.  Extraordinary  speed  is  made  by  these 
boats,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  often  wagered  on  races 
between  two  or  more  of  them. 

Some  of  them  have  become  so  famous  for  speed  that 
their  names  are  seen  in  the  papers  almost  as  often  as 
those  of  noted  race-horses.  Among  these  famous  boats 
are  the  Susie  S.,  Brown,  Nettle,  Martha  M.,  Dare-Devil , 
Silence,  and  many  others,  the  names  of  which  might  be 
mentioned  if  they  could  be  recalled.  The  Susie  S.  and 
Brown  are  now  known  as  the  Albertina  and  Lady  Emma. 

Quite  a different-looking  craft  is  that  shown  in  the  sec- 
ond picture  on  the  same  page.  It  is  a catamaran — a style 
of  bout  that  lias  only  been  known  in  New  York  waters 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  which  is  still  so  rare  as  to 
excite  much  curiosity.  A catamaran  consists  of  two  long, 
narrow,  canoe-like  hulls,  connected  by  strong  wooden  cross 
pieces,  which  are  fastened  at  the  ends  with  ball-and-socket 
joints,  so  that  each  hull  moves  up  and  down  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves,  independent  of  the  other.  These  hulls 
are  air-tight  as  well  as  water-tight,  and  so  buoyant  that 
they  draw  but  a few  inches  of  water.  Upon  the  cross 
pieces  connecting  them  is  built  a light  platform,  surround- 
ed by  a wash-board.  This  is  deck  and  below-decks  all 
in  one,  as  it  affords  the  only  accommodation  for  the  crew 
that  a catamaran  can  furnish:  so  you  see  that  it  is  not  a 
very  comfortable  cruising  boat  either,  though,  to  be  sure, 
a small  tent  might  be  carried,  and  ruised  over  the  deck 
when  the  boat  came  to  anchor  for  the  night. 

The  speed  attained  by  catamarans,  with  the  wind  free, 
is  marvellous,  and  with  a good  breeze  many  of  them  can 
beat  the  fastest  steamers.  A catamaran  has  such  a breadth 
of  beam,  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the  hulls,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  capsize  as  ordinary  boats 
do,  but  it  sometimes — though  very  rarely — turns  a somer- 
sault, or  “pitch  poles”;  that  is,  buries  its  bows  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  upsets  head-foremost.  This  happened  once  to  the 
first  catamaran  that  was  sailed  in  New  York  Bay.  She 
was  sailing  at  a tremendous  pace  right  before  the  wind, 
when  suddenly  she  buried  her  nose  deep  in  the  water,  and 
turned  over  so  completely  that  her  mast  stuck  deep  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  was  there  very  shal- 
low. Her  astonished  crew,  who  had  never  heard  of  such 
a |M*rformance,  were  thrown  into  the  water  far  beyond  her. 

The  catamaran  of  New  York  Bay  is  merely  a modified 
form  of  tlie  famous  Hying  proa  of  the  South-sea  Islanders, 
who  build  the  fastest  sailing  craft  in  the  world.  The  hull 
of  the  flying  proa  looks  like  half  a sail-boat  that  has  been 
split  in  two,  and  had  one  side  rebuilt  straight  up  and  down. 
This  straight  side  is  always  kept  to  leeward.  From  the 
other  side  project  stout  bamboo  poles,  to  the  outer  ends  of 
which  is  fastened  a boat-shaped  log  of  wood.  This  log,  or 
outrigger,  acts  the  same  part  in  the  proa  that  the  second 
hull  does  in  the  catamaran,  and  practically  gives  the  boat 
such  a breadth  of  beam  that  it  is  impossible  to  capsize  her. 

Sailing  a catamaran  is  glorious  fun,  and  the  sensations 
are  similar  to  those  felt  in  sailing  an  ice-boat;  but  it  is  a 1 
dangerous  craft  in  unaccustomed  hands,  and  our  boy-read- 1 
ers  had  better  not  undertake  to  manage  one  of  them  with-  I 
out  having  been  first  carefully  taught  how  to  do  so.  This 
is  also  a very  good  rule  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  sailing 
craft,  and,  when  followed,  is  the  best  known  preventive  of 
accidents. 

A catamaran  rarely  carries  a crew  of  more  than  two 
men,  and  of  course  needs  no  ballast.  Three  of  the  most 
noted  of  these  queer-looking  boats  are  the  Amaryllis, 
which  was  the  first  one  seen  in  New  York  waters,  the 
• Tarantella,  and  the  John  Gilpin. 


THE  GOOD  KNIGHT. 

IN  the  lovely  country  of  Dauphine  had  lived  for  gener- 
ations the  lords  of  Terrail,  and  there  in  the  old  castle 
of  Bayard  was  born,  in  1475,  Pierre,  our  “good  knight." 
When  a lad  of  thirteen,  his  father,  finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, and  desirous  of  providing  for  his  children's  future, 
asked  each  what  he  would  like  to  be ; and  on  Pierre's  an- 
swering that  he  was  determined  to  be  a soldier,  told  him 
he  would  try,  through  the  infiuence  of  Ids  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  to  place  him  as  page  in  the  household 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  could  be  properly 
instructed.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Pierre  was 
made  ready  to  start.  His  father  gave  him  his  blessing, 
and  exhorted  him  to  be  valiant  ; but  his  mother  wept  at 
parting  with  her  young  son.  and,  among  other  advice,  told 
him  there  were  three  things  she  commanded  him  always 
to  do.  “The  first  is,  you  love  and  serve  God.  without 
offending  Him  in  any  way,  if  it  be  possible  to  you.  The 
second  is,  be  mild  and  courteous  to  all;  keep  yourself 
temperate  in  eating  and  drinking;  avoid  envy;  be  loyal 
! in  word  and  deed;  keep  your  promises;  succor  poor  wid- 
I ows  and  orphans.  The  third  is,  be  bountiful  of  the  goods 
that  God  shall  give  you  to  the  poor  and  needy,  for  to  give 
for  His  honor’s  sake  never  made  any  man  poor.”  Pierre 
promised  to  remember  Ills  mother's  advice  (and  his  life 
shows  that  he  did) ; and  giving  him  a little  purse  she  had 
made  for  him,  with  some  pieces  of  gold  in  it,  Rhe  kissed 
him,  and  they  parted,  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  charmed  with  his  page, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  him ; but  King  Charles 
of  France  was  so  pleased  with  him,  when  on  a visit  to  the 
Duke,  that  he  took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  when 
only  seventeen  Pierre  accompanied  the  King  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Italy.  Here  he  gained  great  fame,  and  was 
ever  after  called  “ Bayard,  the  good  knight,  without  fear, 
and  without  reproach.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all  his  deeds,  for  “the 
loyal  servant”  who  wrote  his  life  says  of  him.  “The 
good  knight  was  a very  register  of  battles,  so  that  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  experience  every  one  deferred  to  him.” 
and  until  his  death,  save  times,  when  laid  up  with  wounds, 
he  was  constantly  battling  for  his  King  and  country. 
Twice  was  he  captured ; but  so  great  was  his  fame  both  for 
prowess  and  goodness  that  both  times  liis  enemies  released 
him  without  ransom.  Once  he  defended  a bridge  single- 
handed  against  the  enemy,  and  enabled  the  French  army 
to  retreat.  So  great  was  his  valor  at  the  buttle  of  Mari 
guano  that  Francis  I.  of  France,  after  the  field  was  won, 
craved  the  accolade  at  his  hand.  But  never,  either  in  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  did  he  forget  the  promise  lie  made  his  dear 
mother. 

“Was  he  in  possession  of  a crown,  all  shared  it;  the 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  rose  was  to  serve  God;  lie  was 
a great  giver  of  aims;  and  there  was  no  man  during  his 
life  who  could  say  he  had  refused  him  anything  within 
his  power  to  grant.” 

Once,  when  assaulting  Brescia,  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  after  the  town  was  taken  was  carried  to  the  house 
of  a nobleman  who  had  tied,  leaving  his  wife  and  daugh 
ters,  and  Bayard  protected  them  from  pillage  and  insult. 
When  his  wound  was  cured,  for  his  kindness  to  them  the 
mother  besought  his  acceptance  of  2500  ducats,  but  bid 
ding  her  ask  her  daughters  to  come  to  him,  he  said  to  them : 
“You  must  know  that  military  men  are  not  usually  fur- 
nished with  pretty  toys  to  give  to  ladies.  The  good  lady, 
your  mother,  has  given  me  this  money,  and  1 present  each 
of  you  one  thousand  ducats  to  uid  you  in  marrying." 
Then,  to  the  mother,  “Madam,  I accept  these  five  hun- 
dred ducats,  to  lx<  distributed  among  the  poor  nuns  of  the 
convents  that  have  been  pillaged : I give  it  to  you  in 
charge  for  me.” 

When  he  was  ready  to  mount  his  horse,  the  daughters 
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each  gave  him  a present,  one  "a  pair  of  bracelets  delicate-  j 
ly  compost'd  of  fine  gold  and  silver  threads,  the  other  a j 
purse  of  crimson  satin  most  curiously  wrought.”  He  told 
them  the  presents  came  from  such  good  hands,  he  should  ( 
value  them  at  ten  tliousund  crowns.  “He  then  put  the 
bracelets  on  his  anus  and  the  purse  in  his  sleeve,  declaring  ; 
he  would  wear  them  as  long  as  they  lasted  for  their  sokes.” 
In  the  year  1524  he  was  sent  to  reduce  Genoa;  but  the 
French  were  unsuccessful,  and  were  forced  to  retreat;  and 
while  passing  the  river  Sesia  (April  SO),  Bayard  was  cov- 
ering the  rear  of  the  army,  when  a stone  from  an  arque- 
buse  shattered  his  spine.  "Mon  Dieu  !"  he  cried,  “I  am 
a dead  man.”  and  fell  heavily  from  his  horse. 

His  esquire,  by  his  orders,  set  him  against  a tree,  with 
his  face  to  the  Spaniards,  and  taking  hold  of  his  sword  by 
the  cross-hilt,  he  kissed  it,  confessed  his  sins,  and  then 
swooned  away.  His  enemies,  when  they  came  up  and 
found  him  thus,  were  full  of  pity,  and  when  he  came  out 
of  his  swoon  he  found  they  had  erected  a pavilion  over  J 
him.  and  placed  him  on  a bed.  They  mourned  for  him  , 
as  sincerely  as  the  French,  their  chief,  the  Marquis  of 
Pescara,  declaring,  “Never  have  I seen  or  heard  tell  of  > 
any  knight  who  could  compare  with  you  in  all  admirable  ! 
qualities.”  Ho  had  Bayard’s  body  embalmed,  and  re-  ! 
turned  it  to  his  friends,  after  having  solemn  service  for  | 
him  two  days;  and  the  dead  hero  was  carried  home  to 
Grenoble.  Half  a league  from  the  city  the  bier  was  met 
by  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  place.  He  was  buried  in  | 
the  convent  of  Minims,  and  France  mourned  publicly  for  i 
him  for  a month.  Of  all  the  vast  sums  he  had  obtained 
from  his  prisoners  by  way  of  ransom  he  left  none  behind,  | 
having  dowered  over  one  hundred  orphan  maidens,  and  , 
succored  the  many  widows  who  appealed  to  him  for  aid.  | 

CROCODILE  TEARS. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  an  old  crocodile 
Lay  sunning  himself  one  day. 

And  lie  gently  did  croon  an  attempt  at  a tune, 

As  he  watched  some  small  children  at  play — 

At  play — 

As  he  watched  some  small  children  at  play. 

He  pondered  awhile,  and  a hungering  smile 
Kevealed  the  extent  of  his  jaw ; 

He  was  twenty  feet  long,  was  uncommonly  stroug, 

And  his  teeth  were  arranged  like  a saw — - 
Like  a saw — 

And  liis  teeth  were  arranged  like  a saw. 

He  used  every  wile  their  hearts  to  beguile, 

As  toward  them  he  stealthily  stole; 

He  balanced  each  scale,  ami  waggled  his  tail, 

Then  gobbled  those  children  up  whole — 

Up  whole — 

Then  gobbled  those  children  up  whole. 

And  such  is  the  style  of  this  old  crocodile. 

Ho  sheds  bitter  tears  o'er  his  prey; 

He  was  tilled  with  deep  gloom  when  he  thought  of  their  doom. 
And  he  wept  all  the  rest  of  the  day — 

The  day — 

And  he  wept  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

A FRESH  WATER  AQUARIUM. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS.  j 

r ANY  fresh- water  plants  have  a tendency  to  grow 
ill  above  the  surface.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
leaves  become  so  different  in  shape  that  they  can  hardly 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  plant.  Therefore, 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  plants  submerged  that  ure 
intended  to  supply  air  for  the  fish. 

One  of  the  most  common  plants  is  the  mermaid-weed  ; 
(J*roserpinaca).  1 have  drawn  it  submerged  and  out  of 
water,  to  show  the  change  in  the  leaf.  It  grows  along 
the  margins  of  ponds  that  partially  dry  up  in  summer. 
Water-thyme  (Anacharis  canadenaua > grows  in  slow- 1 


flowing  streams.  It  requires  coaxing  to  establish  it  in  an 
aquarium,  but  when  once  rooted,  is  apt  to  grow  too  fast, 
requiring  thinning  out.  Heap  plenty  of  gravel  on  the  root 
ends.  Do  not  tie  the  bunch  with  string,  as  it  will  cause 
it  to  decay. 

Xitella  flea' is  is  almost  a rootless  plant,  and  will  grow 
without  any  care.  It  is  found  growing  in  shady  parts  of 
cool  ponds,  streams,  and  lakes. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  grows  in  springs  and  cool, 
shady  ponds.  It  resembles  a very  fine  and  long  moss. 
In  color  it  is  of  a beautiful  light  green.  I have  often 
stored  up  quantities  of  this  plant  during  summer  (it  be- 
coming perfectly  dry),  that  I might  have  it  for  winter 
use.  and  when  placed  in  an  aquarium  it  started  out  as 
fresh  as  ever. 

Duck-weed,  or  duck’s-meat,  is  a small  floating  plant, 
covering  the  surfaces  of  {Kinds  and  lakes  in  shady  places. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  surface  plants  for  producing  shade,  or 
for  cutting  off  light  that,  enters  from  the  top  of  the  water. 
Its  thousands  of  rootlets  afford  hiding-places  for  numer- 
ous small  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  hydra,  crimson 
water-spider,  and  the  brick-maker. 

A small  stone  should  be  tied  to  each  bunch  of  plants,  to 
anchor  them  till  they  take  root. 

After  your  uquarium  has  been  in  operation  a few  days, 
a green  coating  will  begin  to  form  on  the  glass.  This  is 
a minute  plant  that  is  developed  by  the  action  of  light. 
It  can  lie  removed  by  means  of  a swab.  In  all  other 
parts  of  your  aquarium  allow  it  to  grow,  as  it  is  the  fa- 
vorite food  of  gold-fish  and  snails. 

I have  given  drawings  of  the  two  best  kinds  of  snails. 
One  is  shown  with  its  broad  foot  expanded,  by  which  it 
moves  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  on  the  glass 
when  eating  the  green  coating  spoken  of.  Snails  also  eat 
decaying  vegetable  matter. 

For  keeping  the  water  very  clear,  introduce  a small 
sized  fresh-water  mussel.  Give  him  at  least  two  inches 
of  sand,  in  depth,  in  a corner  of  the  tank,  to  burrow  in, 
but  watch  him  well,  for  if  he  dies  without  your  knowledge 
your  aquarium  will  lie  ruined. 

In  the  illustration  are  figured  three  kinds  of  caddis- 
worms.  These  worms  are  useful  for  consuming  decay- 
ing animal  matter.  When  a “cad”  has  grown  too  large 
for  his  house,  he  makes  a little  case  of  silk,  which  lie 
covers  at  each  end  with  pieces  of  leaves,  wood,  or  straw, 
biting  them  to  the  right  length ; some  fasten  on  small 
bits  of  stone  and  shells.  However  rough  the  outsides  of 
their  houses  may  be,  the  insides  aw*  smooth,  and  lined  with 
silk.  When  he  changes  into  a chrysalis,  he  crawls  up  u 
plant,  and  closes  up  both  ends  of  his  house  with  a strong 
net-work  of  silk,  which  ullows  the  water  to  pass  through, 
but  prevents  the  entrance  of  euemies.  As  he  has  taken 
care  to  place  himself  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
easily  escapes  when  he  comes  forth  a four-winged  insect 
resembling  a small  moth. 

Apple-smellers,  or  merry-go-rounds,  are  very  interest- 
ing. They  are  of  an  intense  shining  black  in  color,  and 
generally  school  together,  moving  in  circles,  with  great 
rapidity,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  called 
apple-smellers  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  they  possess, 
resembling  that  of  apples  or  quinces,  and  merry-go-rounds 
on  account  of  their  merry  circling  motions  around  one 
another.  Young  apple-smellers  live  on  the  bottoms  of 
jxmds,  and  look  like  centipedes.  When  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  change  into  real  apple-smellers,  they  climb  up 
a plant,  and  make  small  bags  of  gray  paper,  into  which 
they  fasten  themselves  till  they  get  their  swimming  legs 
and  shining  black  new  clothes,  after  which  they  burst 
ojien  the  paper  liags,  and  swim  off  to  join  their  friends 
gliding  so  merrily  on  the  surface  of  the  pond.  When 
an  apple-smeller  dives  to  the  bottom  of  a pond  to  take  a 
rest  or  to  feed,  he  attaches  a globule  of  air  to  his  tail  (see 
cut) ; this  he  breathes  while  under  water. 
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ityEX/*-  fresh-water  aquarium. 

Select  the  very  smallest 
specimens;  have  all  of 
an  equal  size,  to  pre- 
^7v1J  vent  their  quarrelling: 

Sr  feed  on  shmls  of  raw 

\ beef,  or  earth-worms 

1 that  have  been  freed  of 

earthy  natter  by 
. placing  them  in  damp 
lWmiAWL  moss  or  grass  over- 
Ifcabei?*!  night.  Look  out  for 
rarait.  food  not  eaten. 
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THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 
BY  W.  L.  ALDEN. 


Chapter  XIII. 

THE  cruise  up  the  Schroon  was  a delightful  one  while  it 
lasted.  The  river  was  so  narrow  that  the  trees  on 
either  side  frequently  met,  forming  a green  and  shady 
arch.  Although  there  was  a road  not  far  from  the  river, 
and  there  were  houses  and  small  villages  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  its  hanks,  the  boys  while  iu  their  boat  saw 
nothing  but  the  water,  the  trees,  and  the  sky,  and  felt  us 
far  removed  from  civilization  as  if  they  were  sailing  on  an 
African  river.  They  saw  nothing  to  shoot,  after  their  ud- 
venture  with  Joe's  bear,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  fish  in 
the  water;  but  they  delighted  in  the  wild  and  solitary  riv- 
er, and  were  very  much  disappointed  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  they  reached  a dam  so  high  that  it  seemed  ho|x?- 
less  to  try  to  carry  the  bout  around  it. 

Before  camping  they  walked  some  distance  above  the 
dam,  and  found  that  the  river  was  completely  blocked  up 
with  logs,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  forest  above,  und 
floated  down  to  the  saw-mill.  The  men  at  the  mill  said 
that  the  boys  would  find  the  river  choked  with  logs  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  that  a little  farther  up 
it  became  a mere  brook,  too  shallow  and  rapid  to  be  navi- 
gated with  the  Whiten'ing. 

It  was  clear  that  the  cruise  on 
the  Schroon  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  it  would  Ik*  necessary 
to  hire  a wagon  to  take  the  boat 
to  the  lake.  Having  reached 
this  decision,  the  lx»ys  made 
their  camp,  and  lx*ing  very 
tired,  put  olf  engaging  u team 
until  morning. 

When  morning  came,  one  of 
the  men  at  the  mill  came  to  see 
them  while  they  were  at  break- 
fast, and  advised  them  not  to  go 
toScImxm  Luke.  He  said  that 
the  lake  was  full  of  houses — by 
which  he  meant  tliat  there  were 
a great  many  houses  along  its 
banks — and  that  if  they  were  to 
go  there  they  would  find  nei- 
ther shooting  nor  fishing.  He 
urged  them  to  go  to  another 
lake  which  they  had  never  heard 
of  before — Brandt  Luke.  It  was 
no  farther  ofF  than  Schroon 
Lake,  and  was  full  of  fish.  Be- 
sides, it  was  a wild  mountain 
lake,  with  only  two  or  three 
houses  near  it.  The  boys 
thanked  him,  und  gludly  ac- 
cepted his  advice.  They  had 
supposed  that  Schroon  Luke 
was  in  the  wilderness,  and  were 
exceedingly  glad  to  find  out 
their  mistake  iu  time  to  select 
a more  attractive  place.  The 
owner  of  the  saw-mill  furnished 
them  with  a wagon,  and  soon 
after  breakfast  they  started  for 
Brandt  Lake. 

When,  after  a pleasant  ride, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  lake, 
they  were  overjoy ed  to  find 
liow  wild  and  beautiful  it  wits. 

Steep  and  thickly  wooded  hills  harry  sets  out  in  pursuit  op  the  boat. 


surrounded  it,  except  at  the  extreme  southern  point,  where 
they  launched  their  boat.  It  was  not  more  than  two  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  was  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  they  could  see  but  two  houses— one  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west  shore.  They  eagerly  hoisted  the  sail, 
and  started  up  the  lake  to  search  for  a permanent  camping 
ground;  and  after  spending  the  afternoon  in  examining 
almost  the  entire  line  of  shore,  they  selected  a little  rocky 
island  in  the  upper  part  of  the  luke,  which  seemed  made 
for  their  purpose. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  for  they  in- 
tended to  stay  at  Brandt  Luke  for  a fortnight.  They  had 
to  clear  away  the  underbrush  and  cut  down  several  small 
trees  to  make*  room  for  the  tent.  A small  landing-place 
had  to  l>e  built  of  stones  and  logs,  so  that  the  bout  could 
approach  the  island  without  striking  on  the  sharp  rocks 
which  surrounded  it.  Then  the  stores  were  all  to  lx*  taken 
out  of  the  boat,  and  placed  where  they  would  be  dry  and 
easy  of  access.  The  provisions  bail  by  this  time  l>ecome 
nearly  exhausted;  but  the  boys  had  been  told  that  they 
could  get  milk,  eggs,  butter,  bread,  and  vegetables  at  one 
of  the  houses,  which  was  not  more  than  a mile  from  the 
camp,  so  they  were  not  troubled  to  find  that  of  their 
canned  provisions  nothing  was  left  except  a can  of  peaches. 

Of  course  all  this  work  was  not  done  in  one  day.  On 
the  afterwxm  of  their  arrival  at  the  lake  the  boys  merely 
pitched  the  tent,  and  then  went  fishing,  with  a view  to 
supper.  Fishing  with  drop  lines  from  a large  rock  at  one 
end  of  flieir  little  island,  they  caught  perch  as  fast  as  they 
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could  pull  them  in,  good-sized  pickerel,  and  two  or  three 
cat-fish.  That  night  they  ate  a supper  that  would  have 
made  a boarding-house  keeper  weep  tears  of  despair,  and 
went  to  bed  rather  happier  than  they  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore. 

Tom  was  to  row  over  to  the  house  for  milk  and  other 
provisions  in  the  morning;  but  when  morning  came,  the 
boat  was  gone.  She  had  broken  loose  during  the  night, 
not  having  been  properly  fastened,  and  had  floated  quiet- 
ly away.  A faint  speck  was  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  about  two  miles  away,  which  Harry,  who  had  re- 
markably good  eyes,  said  was  the  Whitewing.  Whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  boys 
were  imprisoned  on  the  island,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
can  of  peaches  and  some  coffee  and  sugar. 

The  fish,  however,  were  waiting  to  be  caught,  and  be- 
fore very  long  a breakfast  of  fish  and  of  coffee  without 
milk  was  ready.  The  boys  then  began  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant question  of  how  they  were  to  get  back  their  boat, 
or  to  get  away  from  the  island. 

It  was  a mile  to  the  shore,  and  nobody  felt  able  to  swim 
that  distance.  Joe  proposed  that  they  fasten  one  of  their 
shirts  to  a tall  tree,  as  a signal  of  distress,  and  then  fire 
the  gun  every  minute.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was 
that  the  nearest  house  was  out  of  sight  behind  a little 
point  of  land,  and  that  no  one  would  see  the  signal,  or 
would  understand  why  the  gun  was  fired.  Then  Tom 
proposed  to  build  a raft,  on  which  two  boys  could  paddle 
after  the  runaway  boat.  This  was  a practicable  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  at  once  put  into  execution. 

It  was  hard  work  to  cut  down  timber  enough  to  build 
a raft,  but  by  perseverance  the  raft  was  finished  before* 
noon.  It  consisted  of  four  logs  laid  side  by  side,  and 
bound  together  with  handkerchiefs,  shoe-strings,  green 
twigs,  and  a few  strips  from  one  of  Harry’s  shirts,  which 
he  said  was  unnecessarily  long.  It  was  covered  with  two 
or  three  pieces  of  flat  drift-wood ; and  when  it  was  finish- 
ed, a piece  of  board  was  found,  which  was  shaped  with 
the  luitchet  into  a rude  paddle.  Then  Tom  and  Harry 
proceeded  to  embark. 

The  raft  floated  Harry  very  well,  but  promptly  sank 
when  Tom  also  stepped  on  it.  Either  more  timber  must 
be  added  to  it,  or  one  boy  must  go  alone  in  search  of  the 
boat.  Harry  insisted  upon  going  at  once,  and  as  the  lake 
was  perfectly  smooth,  and  he  could  swim  well,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  great  risk  in  his  making  the  voyage  alone. 
Bidding  the  boys  good-by.  he  puddled  slowly  away,  and 
left  his  comrades  to  anxiously  wait  for  his  return. 

It  was  ticklish  work  paddling  the  raft.  The  logs  were 
fastened  together  so  insecurely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  rope  was  in  the  runaway  boat,  that  Harr}'  was  in  con- 
stant fear  that  they  would  come  apart,  and  was  obliged  to 
paddle  very  carefully  to  avoid  putting  any  strain  on  the 
raft.  With  such  a craft  speed  was  out  of  the  question; 
and  after  an  hour  of  hard  work  the  raft  was  only  half 
way  between  the  island  and  the  boat.  Harry  was  not 
easily  discouraged,  however,  and  he  puddled  on,  knowing 
that  if  nothing  happened  he  must  reach  the  boat  in  course 
of  time. 

Something  did  happen.  When,  after  paddling  for  more 
than  two  hours,  the  Whitewing  was  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  raft,  Harry  missed  a stroke  with 
his  paddle,  and  tumbled  over.  He  struck  the  raft  with 
his  shoulder,  and  went  through  it  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  fastened  together  with  paper.  When  he  came  to  the 
surface  again  he  found  that  the  raft  had  separated  into  its 
original  logs,  and  that  his  voyage  on  it  was  ended.  Luck- 
ily the  Whitewing  was  now  within  swimming  distance,  so 
he  struck  out  for  her.  und  finally  crept  into  her  over  the 
stern,  so  much  exhausted  that  he  had  to  lie  down  anti  rest 
before  taking  to  the  oars.  Had  the  raft  gone  to  pieces 
half  an  hour  sooner,  he  would  have  been  in  a dangerous 
position;  for  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  clung  to  one 


of  the  logs  long  enough  to  drift  to  the  shore  without  be- 
, coming  totally  exhausted. 

The  boys  on  the  island  did  not  witness  the  end  of  Har- 
ry’s raft,  for  it  was  too  far  away  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred for  them  to  see  anything  but  a little  black  dot  on 
the  water.  They  became,  however,  very  anxious  about 
him  as  the  hours  went  by  and  he  did  not  come  bock.  Tom 
was  especially  uneasy,  and  blamed  himself  for  permitting 
Harry  to  go  alone.  He  thought  of  making  another  raft 
: and  going  in  search  of  Harry;  but  there  were  no  more 
strings  with  which  to  fasten  logs  together,  and  he  did  not 
quite  like  to  tear  up  his  clothes  and  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  did,  however,  resolve  that,  if  Harry  did  not 
come  in  sight  within  another  hour,  he  would  take  a small 
log.  and,  putting  it  under  his  arms,  try  to  swim  to  the 
mainland  and  borrow  a boat,  if  one  could  be  found,  in 
which  to  search  for  his  comrade.  He  was  spared  this 
hazardous  experiment;  for  toward  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon Harry  and  the  Whitewing  came  in  sight,  and  were 
welcomed  with  a tremendous  cheer. 

Tom  took  the  boat  and  went  for  provisions,  and  when 
he  returned  the  Whitewing  was  not  only  dragged  on 
shore,  but  fastened  to  two  different  trees  with  two  dis- 
tinct roi>es.  Tile  boys  were  determined  that  she  should 
not  escape  again;  and  when  Joe  proposed  that  somebody 
( should  sit  up  with  her  all  night,  so  that  she  could  not  cut 
the  ropes  and  run  away,  Tom  seriously  considered  the 
proposal.  The  next  day  a snug  little  dock  was  built,  in 
which  she  seemed  quite  contented,  and  from  which  she 
could  not  escape  without  climbing  over  a stone  breakwa- 
ter—a feat  of  which  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
she  was  capable. 

[to  hz  cmrnxna*.] 

THE  TALL  CLOCK. 

BY  MARY  DEN  HE  L. 

ONE  NIGHT  our  six  tow-headed  urchins  were  sitting 
round  the  table  chattering  like  so  many  magpies. 
The  tall  clock  in  the  corner  insisted  on  talking  too. 
“Tick-tock — tick -took. 

’Tis  eight — o'clock; 

Come,  boys-  -cease  noise, 

Quick  tread — to  bed; 

Tis  eight — o'clock. 

Tick-tock — t ick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  said. 

Then  it  rang  out  eight  clear  strokes,  and  the  jolly  red 
moon,  which  for  two  weeks  had  been  slowly  rising  in  the 
' space  above  the  clock's  face  to  show  how  the  month  was 
[ passing  by,  and  which  wTas  now  full  and  round,  like  the 
real  moon  out-of-doors— this  jolly  red  clock-moon  seemed 
to  wink  waggishly  at  the  children. 

4 4 Hurry  I scurry!  Here  it  is  eight  o'clock,  going  on 
nine— next  comes  ten— eleven— twelve.  Half  the  night 
gone,  and  you  not  in  bed  yet.  ” 

How  its  eyes  twinkled ! It  nearly  burst  its  fat  cheeks 
laughing  at  its  own  joke. 

Out  the  door,  up  the  uncar|>etod  stairs,  clattered  the 
boys — Solomon  and  Isaac,  Elias  and  John,  Philemon  and 
Romeo  Augustus. 

They  all  gave  a nod  to  the  clock-moon,  “Good-night, 
old  fellow,”  they  said.  All  but  Romeo  Augustus.  He 
did  not  like  the  clock.  That  is  what  this  story  is  about. 

Solomon  and  Isaac  marched  off  to  their  own  chamber. 
They  would  not  condescend  to  associate  with  " the  babes.” 
Solomon  and  Isaac  were  twins.  They  were,  as  I have  told 
you  before,  ancient.  They  were  fourteen  years  old.  Phil- 
emon and  Romeo  Augustus  were  only  eight,  and  they 
knew  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  sitting  bolt-upright  in 
their  trundle-bed  while  Elias  peered  down  at  them  over 
the  foot-board  of  his  bed,  and  told  them  stories  with  ges- 
I tures. 
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“Tell  us  about  the  clock,'"  said  Philemon,  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

But  at  this  surest  ion  Romeo  Augustus — poor  little 
Romeo  Augustus! — quaked  in  his  ml  flannel  night-gown. 

Elias  always  spoke  in  deep  and  dreadful  tones  when  he 
alluded  to  the  clock. 

“Persons  don't  live  inside,  hut  things!”  said  he;  and 
Romeo  Augustus  quaked  afresh.  “Two  of  them  hang  in 
air.  They  haven't  a sign  of  a head,  nor  feet,  nor  arms, 
nor  legs.  They  just  dangle.  And  the  other  THING" — 
here  Elias's  voice  was  awful — 4 ’the  other  THING  writhes 
in  agony.  It  is  never  quiet;  never,  never,  nevermore; 
not  when  we’re  asleep,  nor  when  we’re  eating  our  por- 
ridge. Forever  and  forever  it  writhes — anon.” 

That  was  a capital  word  to  end  with.  No  one  knew 
what  “anon”  meant.  It  was  probably  some  especially 
horrible  way  of  writhing. 

Romeo  Augustus  shook  with  terror.  He  could  hear 
that  clock  talking  still  down  stairs. 

“ Tick-tock — t ick-t  nek. 

Tis  nine — o’clock. 

Ro-mco — be-lotv. 

Come  see — in  me 
Things  drear — ap-pear. 

Tis  nine — o’clock. 

Tick-tock— tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  said. 

“How  painful  it  must  be  to  * writhe  anon*!”  whispered 
Romeo  Augustus  to  himself.  “ I wouldn't  care  if  it  was 
persona — but  things  !” 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  idea  was  ghastly  to  Ro- 
meo Augustus. 

Now,  my  little  readers,  wait  a moment  before  you  laugh 
at  him.  Hoar  what  this  eight-year-old  boy  did. 

Once  upon  a time  Solomon  had  composed  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  startling  proverb,  “It  is  a wise  fellow  who 
wrenches  forth  the  serpent's  fang.”  Which  dark  saying, 
being  interpreted,  was,  “If  you  are  scared  of  anything, 
just  trot  right  up  and  wrestle  with  it.” 

“ For,”  continued  Solomon,  in  a speech  to  the  other 
five,  “that’s  the  only  way  to  grow  plucky.  If  you  hear 
an  odd  noise,  don't  hide  your  head  like  a hyena  or  an  os- 
trich, whichever  it  is,  but  hunt  it  up.  If  you  happen  to 
see  a ghost,  skip  up  and  attack  it.” 

Now  the  words  of  Solomon  were  always  prized  as  gold. 
The  boys  reverenced  Solomon,  who  could  repeat  the  whole 
of  a Latin  verb,  and  was,  moreover,  “pitcher”  on  “the 
nine.” 

So  the  “ babes”  had  made  a solemn  compact  that  if  any 
one  of  them  was  ever  “scared,”  he  should  step  boldly  out 
and  “wrench  forth  the  serpent's  fang.”  Should  he  be 
too  groat  a coward  so  to  do,  he  should  wear  a huge  letter 
C pinned  on  his  jacket  for  a fortnight,  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  taunts  which  could  be  imagined  at  his  expense. 

No  wonder  the  boys  grew  brave.  They  dared  not  be 
otherwise. 

Philemon’s  special  bugbear  had  been  a dark  cellar,  filled 
to  overflowing  with  shadows.  Down  into  this  cellar  he 
had  gone  with  a beating  heart,  and  had  forced  himself  to 
search  out  every  crack  and  cranny,  even  to  the  coal-bin. 
Of  course  he  found  nothing  to  fear,  and  how  it  was  Phi  le- 
mon who  was  always  ready  to  go  down  for  apples  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  that  too  without  even  a candle. 

As  for  Elios,  he  liad  stood  in  much  awe  of  a grove  over 
the  hill,  and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  a 
whole  month  wandering  solitary  among  the  trees  before 
he  could  snap  his  fingers  at  their  shadows. 

And  now  Romeo  Augustus's  turn  had  come.  His  poor 
little  heart  was  filled  with  dismay  when  he  found  that  he 
was  in  mortal  fear  of  the  clock..  Ho  felt  sure  that  he 
should  have  to  search  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom. 

For  a week  he  had  been  trying  to  bring  himself  up  to 
the  pitch  of  requisite  boldness.  More  than  once  he  had 


marched  up  to  the  enemy,  and  then  marched  back  again, 
vanquished.  He  dared  not  breathe  a word  to  Philemon. 
The  big  letter  C was  all  ready  to  cling  to  his  back,  and 
how  could  he  bear  such  disgrace  ? No  sympathy  could 
ho  expect  from  any  brother.  His  work  must  lie  done,  and 
done  alone. 

How  loudly  the  clock  called  out  from  below ! Could  it 
lie  actually  stalking  up  stairs  ?— so  sharply  did  its  tones 
ring  in  Romeo  Augustus's  wide-open  ears. 

“ Tick-tock— tick-tock. 

'Tis  ten — o’clock. 

Make  haste— don't  waste 
Minute* — in  fits 
Of  fear. — Come  here! 

'Tin  ten — o’clock. 

Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

Romeo  Augustus  put  one  liare  foot  out  of  bed ; he  drew 
it  back:  he  half  rose,  and  sank  on  the  pillows  again. 
Then,  with  a mighty  effort,  he  gave  a bound,  and  stood 
shivering  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

The  house  was  still,  Elias  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  never  dreaming  how  he  had  terrified  his  small 
brother. 

Out  into  the  entry  stole  Romeo  Augustus.  The  harvest- 
moon  threw  a broad  liand  of  light  on  the  stairs.  Down 
crept  the  small  bare  feet  along  the  lower  hall  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. How  weird  everything  looked  in  the  dimness ! 
Gaunt  and  tall  stood  the  clock  in  the  corner. 

The  outside  moon  tossed  a handful  of  beams  iuto  tho 
clock-moon’s  face.  The  clock-moon  was  so  very  jolly! 

Did  he  know  that  just  beneath  were  things  i— two  dan- 
gling in  air,  headless,  armless  ( one  “ writhing  in  agony 
anon” i 

Romeo  Augustus  almost  turned  and  fled.  His  breath 
came  i n gasps.  How  could  he  go  forward  ? But  he  creeps 
on.  His  hand  is  on  the  clock's  brass-bound  door.  Will 
he  open  it  now  i 

“ Tick-tock — tick-tock. 

Put  tcu — o'clock. 

Turn  key — and  see 
Things  three — -in  me. 

Past  teu — o’clock. 

Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

Snap!  went  the  brass  key.  Into  the  dark  were  thrust 
two  little  cold  hands. 

Then,  suddenly,  “ Ha ! ha!  ha!” a shrill  laugh  went  dan- 
cing up  stairs.  “Ha!  ha!  ha!  Hurrah!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

What  could  the  matter  lie  ? 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh.  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Father  and  mother,  Solomon  and  Isaac,  Elias  ami 
John,  with  Philemon  in  the  rear — into  the  room  they  all 
rushed,  winking  and  blinking,  candles  in  their  hands. 

There,  in  his  red  night-gown,  hopping  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  clock,  was  Master  Romeo  Augustus. 

“Ha!  ha!  Hurrah!  It’s  nothing  but  the  pen'lum 
and  the  two  weights.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Nobody  could  guess  what  he  meant.  If  Elias  knew,  he 
kept  his  own  counsel.  But  a gleam  of  intelligence  broke 
over  Solomon's  face. 

“It's  a wise  fellow  who  wrenches  forth  the  serpent's 
fang."  shouted  he.  “Three  cheers  for  Romeo  Augustus  !”* 

The  cheers  were  given  with  a will. 

But  mother  caught  her  little  son  in  her  arms.  “He’s 
been  walking  in  his  sleep,”  she  cried,  “and  it  all  comes 
from  eating  plum-cake  for  tea.” 

But  the  clock  knew  better.  So  did  the  clock-moon. 

It  wagged  its  head  at  Romeo  Augustus.  “Brave  boy! 
brave  boy !” 

And  Romeo  Augustus  nodded  buck.  “ Good- night,  old 
fellow !” 

He  could  say  that  now  with  the  rest.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  clock  any  longer. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

A.  BOY’S  LKTTEH. 

DEAR  TOM, — I last  saw  you  waving  your  rap  as  our 
train  rolled  out  of  the  station.  That  night  I slept  on 
a shelf  in  the  sleeping-ear,  and  the  next  morning  we  got 
breakfast  at  Hornellsville;  and  it  was  a good  one,  I tell  ] 
you.  About  noon  we  got  off  the  cars  at  Jamestown,  and  ( 
after  dinner  rode  over  the  hill  in  a stage,  and  came  to  what  ' 
looked  like  a narrow  river  winding  among  the  trees. 

This  they  said  was  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake.  I 
You  would  suppose  that  the  water  runs  into  Lake  Erie,  j 
which  is  only  seven  miles  away  from  Lake  Chautauqua. 
But  instead  it  goes  into  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  down 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  went  on  board  a steamboat  three  stories  high,  with 
a big  paddle-box  fastened  on  the  stern,  and  steamed  up  the 
outlet  for  about  three  miles  through  the  wildest  swamp  I 
ever  saw,  until  all  at  once  the  lake  opened  before  us.  I 
thought  that  wo  would  be  at  Chautauqua  in  a few  min-  j 
utes,  but  the  old  stern-wheel  kept  pushing  us  on  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  At  last  I began  to  catch  glimpses  of  1 
cottages  among  the  trees.  Then  we  drew  up  to  a little  1 
wharf,  and  almost  everybody  went  ashore.  We  followed 
the  crowd  through  the  gutc.  and  so  we  found  ourselves  at 
Chautauqua. 

The  first  thing  that  I saw  was  a park,  with  (lowers  and 
fountains  and  statues  under  the  great  trees.  Then  I came 
upon  the  model  of  a city,  with  all  its  houses  and  churches. 
This  was  Jerusalem.  A man  was  explaining  it  to  a crowd 
of  people,  and  pointing  out  the  places  with  a long  pole. 
There  is  an  Oriental  house,  and  a park  laid  out  to  look 
like  Palestine,  with  the  top  of  Mount  Hermon  white- 
washed, and  the  Jordan  with  real  water.  A frog  winked 
his  eye  at  me,  and  then  jumped  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (That 
makes  poetry,  don’t  it?) 

There  are  any  number  of  streets  laid  out  in  the  woods, 
and  lined  with  all  sorts  of  cottages.  We  all  asked  uncle 
to  let  us  live  in  u tent,  and  you  don't  know  how  airy  and 
pleasant  it  is.  Cousin  Jennie  says  she  can’t  find  any 
places  to  hang  up  “her  things’’;  but  I put  mine  on  the 
floor,  which  is  always  handy. 

I happened  to  be  awake  early  the  next  morning  after 
we  came.  Everything  was  quiet  and  still  until  the  bell 
rang  for  six  o’clock.  Then  there  was  a noise,  as  if  all  the 
boys  in  our  school  were  hollering  at  once.  I jumped  up, 
wondering  if  the  Fourth  of  July  had  come  again.  But 
pretty  soon  I found  that  it  was  only  the  newsboys  (which 
means  most  of  the  boys  here)  selling  the  morning  paper, 
The  Assembly  Herald.  I went  out  and  got  a lot  of  pa- 
pers, and  made  ten  cents  profit  on  them  before  breakfast. 

There  is  a big  bell  on  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds. 
An  old  man  rang  it  while  I was  standing  by,  and  all  at 
once  1 saw  dozens  and  dozens  of  boys  and  girls  running 
from  all  directions  toward  the  corner  where  I stood.  I 
asked  one  fellow  what  it  all  meant,  and  he  said.  “Why,  j 
don't  you  know? — it’s  the  children's  hour."  So  I just ; 
dropped  into  the  stream,  and  went  up  the  street  to  a large 
building  with  a dome  and  some  wings.  They  call  it 
‘The  Children's  Temple.”  It  was  so  full  of  young  people 
that  I had  hard  work  to  crowd  myself  into  the  corner  of 
a seat.  There  was  a platform  in  front,  and  a big  black- 
board. and  two  gentlemen,  both  with  foreheads  that  went 
clear  over  to  the  back  of  their  heads.  There  was  singing, 
and  then  one  gentleman  talked  to  us,  and  got  us  all  to  an- 
swer and  repeat,  and  we  never  knew  that  he  was  teaching 
us  a lesson  until  we  had  learned  it.  The  other  gentle- 
man then  came  forward  and  drew  a picture  so  fast  that  it 
seemed  like  magic,  and  so  funny  that  we  all  laughed  and 
laughed  again.  It's  the  jolliest  “children's  hour”  I ever 
saw.  and  I’m  going  every  day. 

I can't  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  good  times  here  for  boys. 
When  you  read  iu  the  papers  about  the  big  meetings  and 


the  long  lectures,  you  might  suppose  that  young  people 
don't  have  much  chance;  but  you’d  be  mistaken.  We 
go  boating  on  the  lake,  and  fishing  down  at  the  Point, 
and  bathing  in  a safe  place  along  the  shore.  This  after- 
noon all  the  boys  and  girls  are  going  pilgriining  through 
Palestine  in  a procession.  Last  evening  I went  out  with 
little  Susie  for  a walk.  We  came  upon  an  immense  tele- 
scope. The  gentleman  let  me  take  a peek  through  it.  and 
I saw  the  ring  around  the  planet  Saturn.  Then  he  held 
little  Susie  up  in  his  arms,  and  let  her  see  it  too. 

There  is  a tent  with  a lot  of  microscopes,  and  two  young 
ladies  who  show  people  how  to  use  them.  I looked  at  a 
drop  of  water  through  one,  and  saw  in  it  an  animal  fierce 
enough  and  almost  big  enough  to  bite  off  your  head. 

And  then  there  were  the  fl re-works  last  night.  I can't 
tell  you  how  gorgeous  they  were:  fountains  lit  up  with 
bright  colors ; Roman  candles  flashing,  and  rockets  soar- 
ing to  the  stars;  the  steamers  all  hung  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  sailing  round  and  round  upon  the  lake  ; the 
woods  bright  with  the  blazing  electric  lights  overhead. 
Oh,  it  was  grand ! 

I can’t  stop  to  write  about  the  squirrels  that  run  up  and 
down  the  trees,  nor  the  big  tent  where  we  get  our  dinners, 
nor  the  little  tent  where  we  sleep,  nor  the  pictures  at  even- 
ing in  the  Amphitheatre  (that’s  a great  hall  where  they 
hold  meetings),  nor  lots  of  other  things.  Next  year  I 
hope  you'll  come  with  us,  and  have  a good  time. 

Your  friend,  Bob. 

MIMIR’S  WELL. 

/V  SCANDINAVIAN  MYTH. 

BY  JULIA  CLINTON  JONES. 

¥ N the  north  of  Europe  there  is  a rugged  land,  where  the 
1 winters  are  long  and  dark,  with  short  bright  summers. 
Nine  hundred  years  ago  the  people  there  were  pagans,  be- 
lieving in  gods  and  giants,  and  their  mythology  is  full  of 
wonderful  stories.  As  these  myths,  or  sacred  fables,  tell 
of  strange  adventures,  1 think  you  will  like  them  quite  as 
well  as  even  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Take  your  maps  now,  and  find  this  wild  north  land.  It 
is  called  Scandinavia,  and  comprises  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  home  of  these  Northern  gods  was  a city  called  Asgard, 
built  above  the  clouds,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  Val- 
halla, the  hall  of  the  chief  god.  Odin.  Such  a marvellous 
place  as  this  was ! It  lia<l  a golden  roof  that  reflected  light 
over  all  the  earth,  just  like  the  sun,  and  its  ceiling  was 
supported  by  spears,  while  millions  of  shields  formed  its 
walls,  over  which  were  dra}ted  coats  of  mail.  A huge  wolf 
stood  before  its  immense  gates,  through  which  eight  hun- 
dred men  could  march  abreast  Around  the  walls  flowed 
a deep  river,  through  whose  waves  Odin's  guests  were 
forced  to  wade.  But  I can  not  tell  you  now  of  Odin’s 
feast,  which  was  always  being  held  in  Valhalla,  nor  of 
his  guests,  the  heroes,  whom  the  beautiful  Battle  Maidens 
brought  there  on  bloody  shields  from  the  earth.  Asgard 
was  overshadowed  by  the  mighty  tree  Igdrasil.  This  tree 
, was  more  marvellous  than  any  of  which  you  ever  heard ; 
no  cork,  nor  India  rubber,  nor  banyan  tree  could  begin  to 
compare  with  it;  for  this  was  the  Life-Tree,  and  had  been 
growing  before  creation.  The  horrible  dragon.  Death, 
gnawed  constantly  at  its  roots,  but  three  sisters,  the  Nor- 
nas,  watering  them  daily  from  the  Life-Spring,  kept  the 
J tree  flourishing.  Seated  under  its  shade,  the  elder  sisters 
(Past  and  Present)  spun  away  briskly  at  the  wonderful 
j web  of  Time,  which  the  youngest  (the  Future)  amused 
I herself  by  tearing  to  pieces.  Far  down  ill  Giant-land, 

■ where  the  roots  began  to  shoot,  was  an  ancient  well, 
guarded  by  the  good  giant  Mimir  (Memory).  There  the 
! gods  always  went  for  a morning  draught  that  should  make 
I them  wise  in  their  daily  tasks,  since  this  was  the  well  of 
! wisdom. 

! On  one  occasion  there  was  a disturbance  in  Asgard. 
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Loki,  a bud  spirit,  living  there  in  disguise,  hud  been  play- 
ing tricks  on  the  goddesses,  and  setting  the  gods  by  the 
ears  through  his  mischief-making  pranks,  while  lead- 
ing them  into  many  dangerous  scrapes,  though  as  yet  he 
had  not  been  found  out.  His  children,  too,  were  just  as 
bad  as  himself,  his  son  Fenris  (Pain),  a hideous  howling 
wolf,  being  the  terror  of  Asgard.  while  Hela.  his  daughter 
(Death),  was  more  horrible  than  I can  describe.  Besides 
these,  Loki  had  brought  in  other  bad  spirits,  and  altogeth- 
er Asgard  was  greatly  disturbed.  Odin  himself  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  asked  the  Nomas,  but  they  could 
not  answer,  although  the  youngest  hinted  that  if  her  lips 
had  not  been  sealed  she  could  have  told  something.  At 
last  he  determined  to  see  Munir,  and  take  a drink  from  his 
well.  Saddling  his  eight-footed  horse  Sleipnir.  away  he 
rode  in  the  night,  all  alone,  over  the  Rainbow'  Bridge  that 
joins  Asgard  with  Earth,  down,  to  dark  Giant-land.  He 
hud  often  before  been  there  to  consult  Mimir ; for  although 
Odin  was  very  wise,  Mimir  was  wiser  still,  since  he  guard- 
ed the  source  of  wisdom. 

The  giant  was  sitting  deep  in  thought  by  the  well,  his 
white  l>eard  flowing  down  far  below  his  waist,  which  was 
clasped  by  a girdle  graven  with  curious  characters,  as  old 
as  the  world.  He  heard  Odin  coming,  and  rising  to  meet 
him.  said  this  was  just  what  he  had  known  must  happen ; 
for  what  else  could  have  been  expected  with  such  a set  as 
Loki  and  his  family  living  in  Asgard  ? The  first  thing  to 
be  done,  he  said,  was  to  cast  them  out  from  among  the 
gods,  then  bind  them  fast  in  some  safe  place  far  away. 

What  do  you  suppose  this  advice  cost  i Giant-land,  you 
know,  was  very  dark,  and  although  the  well  was  full  of 
wisdom,  Mimir  had  not  always  light  enough  to  read  its 
secrets.  Odin’s  eye  was  the  sun  ; so  Mimir  was  glad 
enough  to  give  his  horn  of  water  for  a daily  loan  of  Odin’s 
glowing  eye,  while  Odin  was  willing  thus  to  buy  the  advice 
that  should  make  Asgard  happy  again. 

(Begun  In  Ynusa  Pror-Li  No.  ST,  July  IS.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSS  I NO. 

Chapter  VII. 

LIEUTENANT  LAWRENCE  had  gained  great  renown 
by  his  capture  of  the  Peacock.  He  was  promoted  to 
Captain,  and  when  the  Chesapeake  returned  to  Boston, 
after  a long  cruise,  in  May,  1813,  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  her.  He  accepted  it  with  reluctance,  for  she 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  “unlucky’’  ship.  In  the 
cruise  just  ended  she  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  as 
she  entered  Boston  Harbor  a gale  carried  away  a top- 
mast. and  with  it  several  men,  who  were  drowned.  This 
incident  confirmed  the  belief  that  she  was  “unlucky,” 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a good  crew  to  serve  in  her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  Lawrence  received 
from  Captain  Broke,  of  the  frigate  Shannon,  a challenge 
to  come  out  and  fight  him.  It  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  at  noon  the  Chesai>eake  sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor. 
The  hostile  frigates  met  not  far  at  sea.  At  four  o’clock 
they  opened  their  broadsides  within  pistol-shot  distance, 
and  fought  desperately.  The  loss  of  life  on  board  the 
Chesapeake  was  fearful.  Lawrence  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. and  as  he  was  carried  below  he  uttered  the  famous 
words,  in  substance,  “ Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  The 
Chesapeake  was  boarded,  captured,  and  taken  to  Halifax. 
Lawrence  died  on  the  way.  Broke  was  severely  wounded, 
but  recovered. 

The  American  sloop  of  war  Argus,  Lieutenant  Allen 
commander,  took  Mr.  Crawford  (American  Minister)  to 
France  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  then  cruised  in  British 
waters,  imitating  the  exploits  of  Paul  Jones.  Allen  cap- 
tured and  burned  twenty  merchantmen  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  (valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  full  $2,(M>0,000), 
and  spread  consternation  throughout  commercial  Eng- 


land. Several  cruisers  were  sent  out  to  capture  the  Argus. 
This  was  effected  in  August  by  the  brig  Pelican. 

The  Americans  were  partially  compensated  for  these 
misfortunes  by  the  capture  of  the  British  brig  Boxer  by 
the  brig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Burrows.  They  fought 
off  Portland,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1813.  The  commander  of  the  Boxer  (Lieutenant 
Blyth)  had  boastfully  nailed  his  fiag  to  her  mast,  and 
after  a sharp,  short,  and  destructive  engagement,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Her  second  officer  had  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  through  his  trumpet,  for  he  could  not 
haul  down  her  flag.  Burrows  and  Blyth  were  both  slain, 
and  were  buried  side  by  side  in  a cemetery  in  Portland. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cruises  made  during  the 
war  of  1812-15  was  by  Commander  Porter  in  the  frigate 
Essex.  She  sailed  from  the  Delaware  in  October,  1812; 
went  toward  the  equator  to  join  the  Constitution  and 
Hornet , under  Bain  bridge;  missed  them;  swept  around 
Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  went  into  the  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso,  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
Then  she  cruised  northward  in  search  of  British  armed 
whaling  vessels,  capturing  several.  Porter  converted 
them  into  war  vessels,  and  created  for  himself  an  active 
little  squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  for  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  After  remaining  there  awhile,  he  returned  to 
Valparaiso,  and  at  that  sea-port  had  a fierce  battle  with 
two  British  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose  his  de- 
structive career  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  These  were 
the  frigates  Phoebe  and  Cherub. 

These  vessels  cruised  off  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  wait- 
ing for  re-enforcements.  The  Essex,  with  her  consort, 
Essex  Junior,  in  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  became  crippled 
by  a squall,  when  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  attacked,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  a neutral  port.  Then  occurred  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  sea-fights  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
only  when  her  officers  and  men  were  nearly  all  slain  or 
wounded,  and  she  was  on  fire,  that  the  Essex  was  surren- 
dered. “ We  have  been  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced,” 
wrote  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  was  in 
February,  1814.  Porter  had  carried  the  first  American 
flag  on  a vessel  of  war  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  a memorable  cruise  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  days  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  in  1813, 
sailing  from  Boston  in  the  frigate  President  in  April. 
He  captured  eleven  British  merchant  vessels  and  the  arm- 
ed schooner  Highflyer,  a tender  of  Admiral  Warren’s  flag- 
ship. Rodgers  had  been  put  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
British  signals.  When  he  saw  the  Highflyer , he  hoisted 
English  colors,  and  trying  his  signals,  found  to  his  de- 
light that  they  were  answered.  He  then  assumed  the 
character  of  a British  officer.  He  decoyed  the  Highflyer 
alongside  the  President,  which  he  pretended  was  the  large 
British  ship  Sea-Horse,  then  in  American  waters.  The 
commander  of  the  Highflyer  (Lieutenant  Hutchinson) 
was  thoroughly  deceived.  Rodgers  ordered  him  to  send 
him  his  signal  books.  He  obeyed,  and  soon  followed  them 
in  person.  He  saw  the  marines  of  the  President  in  Brit- 
ish uniform,  and  mistook  them  for  his  own  countrymen. 

“The  President."'  said  the  unsuspecting  Hutchinson, 
“ has  spread  alarm  in  British  waters,  and  the  main  object 
of  the  Admiral  is  to  catch  her.” 

“What  kind  of  a man  is  Rodgers  f”  asked  the  Commo- 
dore. 

“I  have  never  seen  him,” said  Hutchinson,  “but  have 
been  told  that  he  is  an  odd  fish,  and  hard  to  catch.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  meet  him  ?” 

“Indeed  I would,  with  a vessel  of  equal  sire.” 

“Sir!”  said  Rodgers,  in  a tone  that  startled  the  Lieuten- 
ant, “do  you  know  what  ship  this  is  ?” 

“The  Sea-Horse,  of  course.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  You  are  on  hoard  the  President, 
and  I am  Commodore  Rodgers.” 

Then  the  band  struck  up  “Yankee  Doodle," the  coats 
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of  the  marines  wen*  suddenly  changed  from  scarlet  to 
blue,  and  the  American  Hag  was  displayed  over  the  quar- 
ter-deck. Rodgers  took  his  captive  and  his  prize  to  New- 
port. He  made  another  less  successful  cruise,  and  about 
the  middle  of  January,  1814,  he  dashed  through  the  Brit- 
ish blockading  squadron  at  New  York,  ami  anchored  in 
the  harbor. 

The  British  had  carried  on  a distressing  marauding  war- 
fare on  the  coasts  during  1813,  which  kept  the  smaller  ves- 
sels of  the  navy  and  privateers  vigilant  and  active.  Dur- 
ing that  summer  there  were  only  three  American  frigates 
at  sea,  others  being  either  blockaded  or  undergoing  re- 
pairs; and  yet  the  Americans,  with  indomitable  will,  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor.  In  September, 
Commodore  Perry,  in  command  of  a squadron  on  Lake 
Erie,  won  a decisive  victory  over  a British  squadron  under 
Commodore  Barclay,  and  thereby  secured  the  absolute 
control  of  that  lake.  Meanwhile  Commodore  Chauncey. 
in  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  |>erformiug  gallant 
service*  there,  standing  in  the  way  of 
British  invasions  on  that  frontier, 
and  co-operating  efficiently  with  the 
land  forces  on  its  bottlers. 

[to  RK  COJtTIHCKD.] 


“ Elsy  is  safe.” 
said  Burl wmi,  the 
trim  little  house- 
maid. “I  might 
as  well  knead 
up  the  bread." 
And  she  whisked 
through  the  sit- 
ting-room so  fast, 
and  with  so  little 
noise,  that  Elsy 
only  looked  up 
to  see  if  a bird 
had  llown  in  over 
the  low  half- 
d(K»r. 

Tired  of  her 
blocks  at  last. 
Elsy  went  and 
tugged  at  the 
door,  and  made 
the  latch  rattle. 
Robin  opened 
one  eye — the  one 
toward  the  house 
— and  half-cocked  au  ear.  But  Elsy  kept  up  the  rattle  long 
enough  for  him  to  get  used  to  it,  and  drawing  his  tail 
closer  under  his  nose,  he  ceased  paying  any  attention  to 
the  child.  He  knew  she  was  behind  the  door.  He  hail 
done  his  full  duty  by  standing  on  liis  hind  legs  against  it. 
and  looking  to  see  what  she  was  about  before  he  settled 
himself  for  his  nap.  She  rattled  the  latch  every  day,  but 
she  had  never  been  able  to  lift  it — he  needn't  have  that  on 
his  mind.  So,  by-and-hy,  when  the  crown  of  her  little 
white  head  showed  itself  above  the  door,  Robin  was 
dozing  away,  more  sleepy  than  ever. 

She  had  pushed  her  block-box  close  to  the  sill,  and 
stepped  on  it  to  take  another  view  of  the  latch.  For  Elsy 
was  enterprising,  and  had  no  more  idea  than  have  other 
two-year-old  babies  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  any  new 
and  untried  danger.  Of  course  she  succeeded  at  last, 
and  so  easily  that  she  pushed  the  door  oi>en  and  let  her- 
self backward  down  the  steps  without  waking  the  dog. 

The  oldest  mother  goose  in  the  born-yard  was  as  euer- 


IlOW  THE  GEESE  SAVED 
THE  BABY. 

BY  nits.  L.  U.  MORSE. 

JOHN  EVANS  was  raking  hay  in 
a Held  on  the  south  side  of  his 
cottage,  while  his  wife  was  in  the 
dairy  printing  butter  for  market. 
Little  Elsy,  their  two-year-old  habv, 
was  playing  with  blocks  on  the  sit- 
ting-room Hour,  and  old  Robin 
Hood,  the  dog,  was  asleep  on  the 
grass  close  by  the  door  that  opened 
on  the  lawn. 

The  sky  was  almost  cloudless,  and 
the  sun  blazed  warm  in  the  Helds. 

“Just  the  weather  to  make  the 
corn  grow,”  said  John  Evans,  rest- 
ing a quarter  of  a minute,  ami  look- 
ing contentedly  over  the  wall  at  bus 
nourishing  coni  blades,  already  two 
giMKl  inches  at  least  above  those  of 
his  rich  neighbor,  Mr.  Haverly. 


“ KEEP  STEP,  KEEP  STEP:  ONE,  TWO,  THREE— ONE,  TWO,  THREE. 
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getic  as  Elsy . She  quacked  alxmt 
among  her  neighbors  until  she 
collected  the  whole  flock,  and 
then  matron i zed  them  down  to 
the  big  shallow  pond  in  front  of 
the  house.  They  pottered  a good 
deal  on  the  way  among  mud- 
puddles,  for  there  had  been  a 
shower  the  night  before. 

Dame  Evans  pottered  too  in 
the  dairy,  but  that  was  because 
pretty  Miss  Ruth  Haverly  called 
to  bespeak  some  of  the  butter  be- 
fore it  should  be  sent  to  market, 
and  was  trying  her  hands  at  the 
printing.  Very  soft  white  hands 
they  were,  and  Mrs.  Evans  en- 
joyed watching  them. 

“There,”  she  Baid,  “that  one 
is  a beauty!”  as  Ruth  turned  one 
of  the  yellow  balls  into  a dish. 

But  she  never  would  have  al- 
lowed anybody  else  to  meddle 
so  with  her  butter.  A spot  on 
the  dairy  shelf  would  have  been 
as  great  a crime  as  a speck  on 
the  snow-white  kerchief  crossed 
on  her  bosom.  But  no  thought 
would  she  have  taken  of  the  but- 
ter, nor  even  of  dainty  Miss 
Ruth,  had  she  known  what  Elsy 
was  doing.  Nor  would  Barbara 
have  cared  so  much  about  the 
bread.  She  was  singing,  and 
did  not  hear  Elsy  fumbling  with 
the  door-latch. 

But  the  child  had  trotted  by 
Robin  HckxI,  down  the  long 
path,  all  the  way  to  the  river, 
and  was  so  pleased  at  the  feat 
that  she  laughed  aloud.  It  was 
the  first  chance  she  had  ever  had 
to  get  alone  to  the  river.  Some- 
body had  always  been  on  hand 
to  pull  her  away  just  in  time  to 
save  her  feet  from  touching  the 
water.  Now  they  touched  it  in 
comfort,  anti  little  cool  ripples 
washed  over  the  toes  of  her  stock- 
ings— she  had  pulled  her  shoes 
off  long  ago  in  the  house.  She 
ran  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the 
water  a few  times,  and  then  be- 
gan picking  up  sticks  and  stray  leaves  to  throw  into  it. 
Higher  and  higher  her  spirits  rose  with  the  sport.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Barbara's  song,  Robin  would  surely  have 
heard  Elsy  shout.  But  Robin  was  lazy  in  his  old  age.  and 
was  actually  snoring.  Elsy  spied  a pretty  goose- feather, 
and  gave  it  a toss.  The  breeze  carried  it  farther  out  on 
the  water  than  the  small  maid  intended.  But  she  was 
fearless,  and  catching  at  some  cat-tails  growing  on  the 
bank,  she  waded  in  after  her  feather. 

She  stumbled  over  the  uneven  bottom,  and  the  stones 
hurt  her  soft  little  feet.  Down  she  went,  head  and  all 
under  water,  just  as  the  geese  came,  ready  at  last  for  their 
swim.  When  they  saw  Elsy  splashing  about,  they  thought 
she  was  trespassing.  Or  perhaps  they  understood  per- 
fectly  well  that  the  river,  although  safe  for  them,  was 
a dangerous  place  for  the  innocent  baby.  Who  knows ' 
Certain  it  was  that  as  Elsy  went  down  under  the  water, 
the  geese  tlup|>ed  their  wings,  and  made  a tremendous 
racket.  They  made  such  a noise  as  never  had  been  heard 
in  the  place  before.  They  wakened  old  Robin  at  last,  and 


THE  RESCUE.— Dttwn  by  II.  P.  Suar*. 

brought  him  quick  as  a Hash  to  his  post  of  duty.  Oh, 
he  could  make  noise  enough  then,  to  be  sure!  He  could 
tear  round  the  house  like  a hurricane,  dash  down  the  path 
and  into  the  water,  seize  little  Elay's  dress,  and  hold  her 
head  above  the  surface  until  her  father  came  to  the  rescue, 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  in  another  minute  had  borne 
his  darling  safely  to  land.  Her  bright  eyes  were  closed, 
and  her  form  lay  quite  senseless  against  her  father’s  bosom, 
while  Robin  looked  up  to  be  sure  she  was  safe,  and  Barhura 
ran  terrified  from  the  house,  her  singing  silenced  at  last. 

But  Elsy  opened  her  eyes  aguin  before  long.  Joy 
greeted  the  little  life  saved,  and  the  mother  half  smoth- 
ered old  Robin  with  kisses,  in  spite  of  his  dripping  coat, 
which  utterly  ruined  her  kerchief. 

John  Evans  and  his  good  dame  would  never  have 
cheated  a mouse  of  its  due,  yet  they  petted  and  honored 
old  Robin  as  long  as  he  lived,  und  told  children  and 
grandchildren  hundreds  of  times  how  it  was  he  saved 
Elsy,  when,  as  sure  as  anything,  the  whole  credit  was  due 
to  the  geese. 
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TT7E  have  received  a large  number  of  let- 
V|  tors  front  our  young  readers  asking  for 
stamps,  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  things;  bat 
unless  they  offer  soma  suitable  equivalent  to 
exchange,  which  they  must  specify  in  tlte  letter, 
we  can  not  print  such  requests. 

The  cohking  club  is  broken  up.  We  are 
assured  that  the  disbandment  is  not  on  account 
of  any  had  feeling  among  the  members,  neither 
for  lack  of  interest,  but  that  the  sole  reason  is 
the  whooping-cough!  As  we  have  already  giv- 
en enough  recipes  to  render  our  young  house- 
keepers skillful  bread,  cake,  and  candy  makers, 
if  they  try  them  all,  we  shall  not  print  any  after 
the  present  number.  If  any  of  you  wish  to  give 
a tea  party  to  your  little  friends,  by  using  the 
recipes  sent  by  the  little  readers  of  llanncR's 
YocJUJ  P torus  you  can  prepare  with  your  own 
hands  a very  inviting  supper,  for  you  could 
wish  for  nothing  nicer  than  hot  jxip-ovcre,  little 
cakes,  and  candy. 

IUi«iN'.*»,  Muntt*- 

1 nm  almost  ten  years  old,  and  I weigh  fifty-orrm 
pounds.  My  greatest  pleasure  ts  In  reading  11  o- 
run’s  Tor*n  Pwtru.  My  papa  subscrilwd  lor  it, 
txtglnning  with  the  first  numW.  I owl  the  nice 
stories  over  and  over  again.  I like  my  paper  better 
than  any  prevent  I ever  received,  and  look  forward 
tvltli  great  joy  to  every  Wednesday,  when  It  cornea. 

How  I wUh  I could  tell  all  the  bova  and  girls  In 
this  city  what  a good  paper  It  Is!  I would  like  to 
get  otic" thousand  new  subscribe**.  It  Is  such  nice 

[►rial,  and  the  storW  are  so  plainly  told  tliat  auy 
Idle  boy  can  underetand  them.  Good-by, 

Willie  F.  L. 

K»v  To**  Cm. 

I take  Yorsu  Paoruc,  and  1 think  It  Is  the  nicest 
pajwrr  I ever  read. 

I have  a very  cunning  litllo  poodle  dog  for  a pet 
He  will  stand  up  in  a corner,  and  bold  a cane  In  hia 
paws,  and  a pipe  in  Uia  mouth.  Fauna  B.  W. 

W'uKC*****,  Jliuirarum. 

. MV  friend  Ethel  has  n parrel  that  her  father 
brought  from  South  America.  He  Is  u very  funny 
bird.  One  day  KiIm-I  went  Into  the  room  where  he 
was,  and  he  said,  “ Ethel,  Ethel.''  She  did  not  an- 
swer, and  after  waiting  a moment  the  parrot  aaJd, 
“What?”  as  If  to  remind  her  to  answer  him.  He 
talks  mostly  in  Spanish,  hut  ha*  learned  a good 
many  English  wonts  since  he  came  to  this  country, 
lie  Inugha  so  loud  sometimes  that  a person  can  not 
talk  lu  the  room  wltli  him. 

I like  Vor*«  Pmri.it  very  much  Indeed.  Mv  bro- 
ther was  interested  In  “ Oia  Times  in  the  Colonies, " 
and  liotwa  there  will  be  some  more  Indian  stories. 

Olive  H. 

Pnniui.  Miaoiii. 

I vend  yon  mr  brother’*  tvav  of  making  beautiful 
soup- bubbles : Take  n bnsm  of  either  warm  nr  cold 
water,  and  mix  with  it  a quantity  of  cooiilrv-raarie 
soap.  Then  lake  a piece  of  hollow  pumpkin  vine 
about  a foot  long,  and  place  one  end  ot  it  in  the  ba- 
sin mid  one  In  the  mouth,  and  blow, 

W'wito.x  K. 

Warmuu.  Ufctsow. 

I take  II  * rtrra  n Yocxo  People,  and  I think  It  is 
the  heat  pajtt-r  published. 

I have  some  mltlDOwa  which  I lead  on  bits  of 
bread  and  meat.  They  an-  #o  tame  that  when  1 go 
to  fcid  them,  they  will  come  up  and  cut  (mm  my 
fingers.  Now*'  W.  J. 

UuMIll,  Xurril. 

We  have  a big  dog  named  .lack.  He  I*  the  biggest 
dog  in  town.  He  weighs  over  one  hundred  pounds, 
atui  lie  Is  very  intelligent. 

Mamma  found  a queer  worm  the  other  day.  It* 
eves  were  green,  and  It  war  greet*  all  over,  ft  had 
yellow  hunctias  on  It*  back  with  prickles  on  them, 
ami  on  it*  sides  were  Wins *[*<1*.  Papa  look  it  down 
town,  but  nobody  knew  what  it  was.  1 wlali  some 
correspondent  could  tell  me  its  nann'. 

Mamie  P.  B. 

■ooohlt*.  Kaw  Yoaa. 

I have  three  tartlet.  The  smallest  one  I can  rover 
with  a twi-i i ty-liv «•-<<■  tit  piece.  It  sometime*  *tayn 
under  water  over  thirteen  minute*. 

I would  like  to  tell  JtWir  B.,  wltose  li-ller  wa*  In 
No.  Sit,  that  she  must  put  her  turtle  in  wine’  deep 
enough  to  half  cover  It ; and  when  she  fads  it,  she 
must  put  one  end  of  the  worm  lu  the  water,  and 


whenever  the  turtle  snaps  for  It,  site  mart  lift  It  tip, 
’ until,  alter  a while,  the  turtle  will  take  it  frem  her 
hand. 

I like  the  story  of  “The  Moral  Pirate*"  the  beat 
of  all  lam  ten  years  old.  W.  <». 

Mors*  huiur,  Niw  Tows. 

I am  having  a very  nice  time  up  here  among  the 
Catskills.  1 go  Unlilng  very  often,  and  always  have 
very  good  luck.  I am  al*o  hunting  for  binia’  eggs, 
ami  have  collected  a large  number. 

We  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the  mountains,  one 
of  which  I have  already  ascended,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a brant  if  ul  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

'Through  exchange  with  the  readers  of  lorn 
People  I have  received  a great  many  egg*.  1 hope 
all  the  eorr«a»]>oislent*  are  enjoying  their  vacation  aa 
well  aa  I ant  tulne.  L kk*i#wh. 


Since  I wrote  to  Yorwn  Fowl*  I have  received 
and  exchanged  so  nutnv  S|M-citi)eiis ! 1 am  delighted. 
l,**t  week  my  papa  helped  me,  and  we  sent  twenty- 
three  boxes  of  ocean  curiosities  to  different  |*ort*  of 
tin*  t’nlled  Slates. 

t have  all  sort*  of  beautiful  things.  One  of  them 
is  a ll*«  bat  That  Is  so  tame  that  lie  will  eat  from  my 
hand,  and  donMiot  offer  to  fly  awuy. 

of 


I the  nicest  paper  I ever  i 


*Wa  Tot"  Bkai>aki>. 


VV SIGHT*.  ( 

1 I am  eleven  years  old,  and  I live  in  the  bunts  Crux 
' Mountains.  Sometimes  we  are  above  the  cloud*.  | 
| Wh>*u  it  is  clear,  we  can  see  the  hay,  and  the  #lii[ia 
coming  In. 

I There  are  deep  gulches  here,  full  of  trees  and  moss  | 
and  fern.  Wildcats,  wolven,  and  California  lions  | 
live  here,  and  they  often  steal  our  chicken*.  We 
| dare  not  go  far  from  the  bouse  at  night.  From  thl* 
you  would  think  that  It  la  a very  wlhT  country,  hut  It 
' i*  not,  and  there  are  a great  ninny  people  living  here. 

! The  unitnala  live  in  the  gulches,  and  only  come  out 
at  night  when  we  are  anleep. 

I have  taken  Yorsu  People  from  the  first  namher. 

Josik  N. 

Via***,  Xnr  Iiimt. 

I had  a little  kitten.  I stroked  it  one  day.  and  it 
followed  me  down  to  an  a»h-harrel.  where  It  went 
smelling  round  aa  If  it  was  hungry.  Then  I went  up 
the  street  a HtUe  way  to  where  a girl  waa  sweeping, 
and  1 asked  her  If  It  was  tier  kitten.  8he  said  it  w aa,  . 
but  she  was  going  to  give  i|  away.  I asked  her  to  ) 
give  It  to  me,  and  sbetlid.  Then  ! took  It  home,  and 
fed  it  ou  milk.  Aa  aoon  as  1 brought  the  milk  up 
stairs  it  began  lapping  it  as  fast  os  its  little  tongue  . 
could  go.  I brought  it  to  the  couulry  with  me  In  n 
little  basket,  and  about  two  weeks  afterward  It  died. 

I was  very,  very  sorry,  for  It  was  my  only  pet.  It 
would  lie  on  St*  tiack  under  the  centre  table,  and 
play  with  a string. 

I am  only  aix  years  old,  and  I can  not  write  very  I 
wdl  yet.  I'jmrux  J,  p. 


1.  Nu*T 


Csaauaa. 

1 am  ten  year*  old.  My  papa  takes  Ynrau  Pwn-ut 
for  me.  and  Hasper's  W kxxi.y  for  mamma.  I live 
in  n tnlmcco-nianii  fart  it  ring  town.  There  are  about 
two  thousand  negro*-*  employed  lu  the  tocHirii-w. 

I hare  throe  little  dogs  for  pel*— two  rat  terriers 
and  a little  yellow  clog.  Their  names  are  Minnie, 
Whltefoot,  and  Ka. 

I had  a present  of  a large  Wok-care  filled  with 
Wnks,  from  mv  grandiM.  who  lives  In  Richmond,  but 
I like  to  read  Yunw  Proi-lk  best  of  all. 

Willie  W. 


My  brother  made  me  a present  of  Yorwi  Pnmjt 
for  a year.  I never  saw  *nrh  a nice  little  paper  !#•- 
fore.  1 think  M*ere  I*  nothing  like  It.  I can  not  tell 
which  ts  the  l>cei  story,  for  ail  of  them  are  so  good. 
I ran  hardly  wait  for  Wednesday  to  come,  lor  that 
is  the  day  l get  my  paper. 

I have  a kitty  that  is  almost  white.  It  will  run 
right  tip  a smooth  wall. 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  1 live  In  the  country,  and  I 
go  to  school  when  there  Is  uny.  Ltoatr  Y. 


1 Udnk  Yorsr.  People  in  the  Dlces-t  little  paper  I 
have  ever  read.  I like  the  story  of  “Acrosa  lire 
Ocean"  treat  of  all. 

Tire  1st  of  July  I read  a letter  from  Canada,  In 
the  Post-office  Box.  saying  that  strawberries  wore 
just  ripening.  Tluil  Seemed  so  funny  to  me,  for  they 
hud  been  all  gone  for  ever  eo  long  here.  I feel  no  sor- 
ry for  tl»c  Canadians,  and  for  all  people  who  live  In 
cold  cwtnttries.  for  it  I*  no  cold  there  In  winter. 

We  have  taken  Yorso  Proi>i.K  ever  since  the  first 
number.  Papa  takes  all  of  Harper's  periodical#. 

I.17-Z1E  E.  11. 

RoMtaui,  last***. 

I live  Iti  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  and  I go 
to  hHioiiI  when  tlie  school  I*  open.  1 have  not  Inkcn 
Yoffta  Pron*  very  long,  but  I like  it  so  much  I can 
scarce ly  wait  till  1 1 riniwa 

I had  a pet  goat,  but  I sold  it.  and  now  I have  a 
very  handsome  redid rd  that  rov  grandpa  gave  me. 
It*  name  i-  Bob.  Pan  a mode  rite  n martin  box  last 
spring,  but  the  bluebirds  took  poescmdoii  of  it. 
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The  English  sparrows  come  on  our  porch,  and  cat 
the  wheat  Bob  drops  front  hia  cage. 

Gcobce  G.  8. 

>|»*«*--«rnrr%. 

I am  aoven  years  old,  and  I am  going  to  write  litis 
and  spell  It  all  mynclf. 

1 huve  a little  dog,  and  he  will  beg,  and  lie  will 
jump  through  a hoo|L 

e do  not  have  far  to  go  to  school,  because  it  1* 
in  the  rrext  Itonae  to  oura.  I have  been  to  school  odu 
year  and  a half.  Eumi  G.  U. 

DattfnbTui*. 

1 have  been  taking  Yocwa  PaorLE  ever  since  Cbrisi- 
maa,  and  I want  to  put  a letter  In  the  Post-office  Box 
to  say  bow  very  much  I like  to  read  it. 

I am  nine  years  old.  I have  been  going  to  school 
about  seven  month*,  but  now  it  I*  vacation, and  1 
have  time  to  play  with  all  my  [rets. 

I wish  all  the  little  liors  and  girls  In  the  United 
State*  could  read  Yot'fuj  Peocmc.  Blakcio  S. 

Fu**  UiwutLi.  Mo*t*»*  TniiMiT, 

Here  is  a redpe  for  Epougn-cake;  One  cup  of  fine 
white  sugar;  three  eggs:  treat  the  sugar  and  egg* 
together  till  they  are  white;  then  add  one  tafte- 
epoouful  of  milk  and  ope  cup  of  dour.  Do  not  I rent 
up  after  mixing  in  the  Hour,  as  It  will  make the  cake 
heavy.  Bake  about  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 
My  big  sister  makes  thin  jual  aa  light  aa  it  unn  Ire. 

JlTLl*  U. 

l>«*Kvnit.  !*>*«  Ut**i>. 

Here  1*  a recipe  for  pop-overs:  Three  doll’s  cup# 
of  Hour;  two  of  nulk  ; one  egg ; one  anlt-epoonful  of 
baking  |>owd«r;  half  a salt-attootiful  of  salt.  Bake  it: 
putty-pan#  fifteen  mlnutea  In  a quick  oven.  Break 
o[wm  and  butter,  and  eat  while  hot- 

I like  the  engraving*  In  Y«r*o  Paon.it,  cs|recblly 
“The  Lit: Is  Miser,"  and  " Klttv,  you  can't  have  uiy 
Apple."  1 have  a kitty  named  Netty.  Emwie  B. 

I get  n*urruV  Y'otJa«  Fron.*  every  week,  and  1 
think  it  ts  the  treat  | mi  per  for  boy*  and  girl*. 

I aui  collecting  [tostage  sounp*,  ami  would  like  to 
exchange  with  any  of  the  reader*. 

Joust  iKm-sta, 

1W  Booth  Sh  Clair  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1 am  spending  the  summer  here  in  the  country, 
although  I live  in  Cambridge.  I would  like  to  ex- 
change Midi'  ruga  and  iHwt*  with  any  reader*  of 
VutKu  Pcoi'LK.  Oxoirer  I_  Osuoon,  Jutu, 

P.  O.  Box  SB,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire. 

I have  a great  variely  of  I'nitod  States  Interni- 
tinnal  Revenue  stampsi.  and  would  ilk*  to  exciting? 
them  for  other*.  PaaMk  l.r.xx, 

1 Pemberton  Square,  Room  No.  4,  Boston,  Mass. 

Papa  ha*  taken  Yotmo  Pkjclb  for  im*  for  several 
months,  and  I like  it  so  much.  I think  “ Tlie  Moral 
Pfralm''  l#  very  Interesting,  only  It  is  * great  w*Mnder 
that  those  boy*  do  not  get  (Irowm-d.  The  stfin 
almnt  Frank  Austin  was  splendid,  but  It  was  not 
long  enough. 

I aiu  eleven  years  old.  I live  one  mite  from  town. 
My  brother  h«*  a large  farm  here.  I have  some  of 
11m;  prettiest  little  duck*  yon  ever  saw,  and  the  rawi 
playful  little  kitten  In  the  world.  Klttv  will  run  up 
mv  back  and  go  to  sleep  on  my  shoulder. 

I would  like  to  excluuige  flower  seed#  w ith  srwor 
lltlie  girl.  1 have  a pretty  lily  that  1*  In  bloom  now. 
It  i»  called  lily-of-the-Nlle.  Jcssta  Lar. 

Lewisville,  Lafayette  County,  Arkansas. 

I am  making  a collection  of  bind*'  eggs,  and  wonW 
like  to  exchange  with  any  of  the  (omwpoudctils  of 
Y'H’Vi  People.  I have  egg*  of  the  rotnn.  cat-bird, 
bluebird,  king-bird,  brown  thrush,  orcitani  oriole, 
und  of  aetnpftu  kltnla  of  #|Mirrowa. 

A Cut »T  PlLoKU, 

1T2  East  Ouo-h  ii  ndrrd-and- thirteen  til  Street, 
New  York  City. 

L M.  Foben  writes  to  us  that  by  exchange 
with  the  readers  of  Y ors«  Ppoplk  he  Inis  add- 
cii  more  than  two  bundrml  new  postage  stamp# 
to  hit*  collection.  If  he  wishes  to  obuin  any 
more  United  Stales,  German,  English,  or  Mexi- 
can starnpu,  Theodore  Dreyfus,  25b  St.  Man’s 
Street,  New  Orleans,  lxtuisiatia,  a Hi  tie  Ih»v  nine 
years  old,  would  be  glad  to  exchange  w ith  him. 

] have  a very  nice  collection  of  inweete,  and  would 
like  to  exchange  with  Mime  one  living  lu  the  South, 
or  any  other  distant  locality. 

him*  Weave*, 

Villa  Park.  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

8,  E.  Thomas.— You  can  make  a heated-air 
toy  balloon  with  tiMue-paper,  a very  light  wire 
hoop  with  a crow  piece,  and  a sponge.  Cut 
your  paper  in  shape  like  a lengthened  quarter 
of  orange  jw*el,  and  after  pasting  the  edge*  firm- 
ly together,  joining  them  only  at  one  end,  wtsu* 
the  open  end  around  the  wire  hoop.  Soak  the 
sponge  w ith  as  much  alcohol  or  turpentine  as  it 
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will  holt],  ami  after  fastening  it  securely  to  the  | 
cross  piece  of  the  hoop,  light  it,  am!  the  balloon  i 
will  soon  expand  with  the  heated  uir,  and  rise.  | 
If  you  make  the  balloon  of  colored  tissue-paper,  j 
and  it  rises  while  the  sponge  is  still  burning,  | 
the  effect  at  night  is  very  pretty.  A bunch  of  i 
tow  might  be  used  in  place  of  a sponge. 

Sank  MoH. — We  think  the  address  given  by 
the  correspondent  you  wish  to  exchange  with 
is  sufficient.  Write,  and  you  will  probably  re-  , 
ccive  an  answer. 

Ed.  S.  K. — In  Tom  Pnru  No.  23  you  will  ; 
find  full  directions  for  building  a sloop-yacht. 


Ciiari.es  K. — The  recipe  for  butter-scotch  was 
in  the  Post-office  Box  of  Yotrst*  People  No.  37.  i 


Ford  M.  G. — The  specimen  you  seud  is  a 
sphinx  moth,  of  which  there  are  several  varie-  , 
ties  iu  the  United  Suites. 


P.  W.  B. — You  can  obtain  the  numbers  of 
Young  People  you  wish  by  sending  one  dollar  ' 
and  fourteen  cents  to  the  publishers. 


Brownie. — A salt-water  turtle  feeds  upon  the 
tough  stems  of  sea-weeds,  and  upon  Crustacea 
and  very  small  moUusks,  hut  it  might  eat  bits 
of  bread  and  meat,  or  insert*. 


George  II.  K. — We  doubt  if  you  could  make 
a microscope  which  would  be  as  cheap  or  as 
satisfactory  as  one  already  manufactured.  Mi- 
croscope* may  be  bought  at  all  prices. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Mary  C.  Hodges, 
Clare  A.  Rowe,  Ainy  Piper,  Mabel  C.  C„  Nellie  w. 
Edson,  M.  C.  H.,  Carrie  Taylor,  Mart  H<*-dn,  l.ldie  B. 
D.,(>n)i|e  A.  C\,  llioiuas  s.,  H.  S.  K.,  Margarets  St. 
aud  W.,  Allie  M.  B.,  George  Paul,  Clara  9.  A.,  Angie 
and  Anna  W.,  C.  Ilcgemin,  OitSu  I).  Bradford,  Mat- 
tie Mitrtthv,  Josle  Parrlier,  Bertie  Jones,  Bertha  F. 
H.,  Charles  A.  H..  E.  I.  It,  Frank  Boucher,  Stella  M. 
8.,  Mary  E.  Paine,  Victoria  Gregory. 

Correct  answers  to  posslea  are  received  from  Wro- 
ton  Kenny,  A.  H.  Kllmtl.  Janies  C.  Smith,  Philip  P. 
C rarer,  Bertie  Bassett,  Dalny  Batch,  Harry  C.  and 
Shelton  H.,  C.  M-,  K.  A.  Cartertau,  L.  M.  KoImw, 
Mary  C.  Spaulding,  H.  M.  P.,  Fanny  Squire,  Willie 
Murphy,  "Cant.  Frank,"  R.  11.  King.  Marion  E.  Nor- 
crow,  <».  Volckliansen,  Grade  Kelley,  Henry  M. 
Western,  Frank  Merry,  Jennie  Edwards. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  J. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  la  In  ducat,  my  second  In  gold. 

My  third  Is  In  courage,  my  fourth  is  in  bold. 

My  filth  is  in  whimper,  my  sixth  is  in  scream. 

My  seventh  Is  in  thinking,  my  eighth  is  in  dream. 
My  ninth  Is  in  acorn,  my  tenth  is  in  aeed. 

My  eleventh  is  In  hunger,  my  twelfth  is  in  Deed. 
My  thirteenth  is  in  silence,  my  fourteenth  in  death. 
My  fifteenth  is  in  living,  my  sixteenth  in  breath. 
You  may  spe.il  out  my  name,  you  may  have  me  in 
view, 

But  I'm  still  an  enigma  In  all  but  a few.  Lottie. 
No.  4. 

MrttRRtOAL  tULAUADR. 

I am  an  ancient  historian  coni]»oscd  of  8 letters. 
My  ft.  7,  8,  * is  a pet  animal. 

My«,S.S,  4 conveys  water. 

My  1,  *,  8, 0 is  a nickname.  Knuit 

No.  JL 

WORD  HOC  ARK. 

First,  an  explosive  article.  Second,  a mixture. 
Third,  manner.  Fourth,  in  a servile  stale. 


No.  4. 

IMM  III.H  ACROSTIC. 

Froaen  vapor.  Fear.  A fruit.  A form  of  gov- 
ernment. A member  of  a religious  community. 
Vessel*.  Answer— Tempests,  aud  tbrircon sequence*. 

Lomk  Star. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  4a 


No.  1. 
No.  *. 


No,  8. 
No.  4. 


New  York 
II  ar  T 
Y ablono  I 
B g « 

N ol  K 
A nuo  R 
Hyena,  Tiger. 
Tlerra  del  Fucgo. 
P 

F.  A T 
PAPER 
TEN 
K 

SNOW 

NINE 

ONCE 

WEEK 

Lafayette. 


Charade  on  page  CM— Fop-Corn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER'S  yWn&  PEOPLE. 

II  aiickrV  Yocso  Propuc  will  he  issued  every 
Tuesday,  nud  may  be  had  at  the  following  rate*  - 
pa  l, •aide  in  ad  mure,  pnitaye  free . 

Single  Corns *0  Of 

One  Subscription,  owe  year — 1 W 
Five  SuBSCRimoNfl,  out  year. . 7 00 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  drain**  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  ot  low. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
IIa  terra's  Yot’xa  Pwru  will  render  St  a first-chum 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement*  will  be  inserted  on  two  In- 
side page*  at  7ft  cent*  i«r  Him. 

Address 


HARPER  A B II OT II KWH, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Child’*  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
er* and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature,  lu  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plant*.  Part  II.  Animal*.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton  Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12;  or,  separately,  In  Cloth, 
Part  I„  45  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cent*;  Part 
III.,  48  cents.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work-  It  presents  n general 
survey  ot  the  kingdom  of  nntun*  In  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  information.  While  Hie  work  is  well 
railed  os  a class-book  for  school*.  Its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  h a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Parts  of  this  book  can  1*  had  In  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  desire  It.  This  will  he 
advisable  when  the  book  is  to  be  need  In  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  In  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  300  page*  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tiuted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  91  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Pioture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Design*  by 
Stein  lx,  Ovkrbeck,  Veit,  Sciixorr,  Ac. 


The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book, 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fable*. 
| With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  Sew  Tort. 

CF"  Sent  by  mail,  jtottafte  preftaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Old  Books  for  Young  Readers. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Night*;  or.  The 
Arabian  Night*’  Entertainment*.  Trans- 
lated and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  K.  W.  Lank. 
000  Illustration*  bv  Harvey.  2 vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  93  50. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Roblnaon  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  With  a Biographical  Ac- 
| count  of  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  Adams. 
Complete  Edition.  I2mo,  Cloth,  91  50. 

The  Swiss  Family  RobinBon. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson ; or.  Adven- 
tures of  a Father  and  Mother  and  Four 
Son*  on  a Desert  Inland.  Illustrated.  2 
voU.,  18mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson — Continued : 
being  u Sequel  to  the  Foregoing.  2 vols., 
I ISiuo,  Cloth,  91  80. 


No.  ft, 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  1*  >n  cat,  litit  not  In  dog. 

My  second  I*  In  marsh,  hut  not  in  bog. 

My  third  I*  in  hand,  hut  not  in  But. 

Mv  (<»u rth  Ik  in  rubbi-r,  but  not  lu  whisL 
Mv  fifil.  is  In  cow . hut  not  In  milk. 

My  sixth  I*  In  woollen,  hut  not  in  Milk. 

Mv  seventh  in  in  bray*,  but  not  in  n>dgb*. 

My  whole  l*  a poet  w hose  rhythmic  lay* 

Arc  writ  in  English  of  ancient  days.  tL  A.  L 


I 


tar-  Sent  lot  mail,  jioeta^  prepaiti,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  jtrice. 

Harper’s  Hew  and  Enlarged  Catalogne, 

Witu  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
a»i>  a VISITORS'  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

Seut  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cent*. 
HAItPKK  A BROTHERS,  Framslin  Sqvaue,  N.Y. 


Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By 
Thomas  Day.  lfimo,  Half  Hound,  75  cent*. 

Published  by  IIABPEB  k BROTHERS,  New  York. 

»JT“  Sen;  i,;j  mail,  ftoeU tye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  j iriee. 
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A GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 


A FEW  months  ajjn  Mr. Two  Trees,  a Sioux  Indian,  with  his 
family,  visited  Fort  Benton,  where  he  hoped  to  dispose  of 


some  rulx'H.  While 
s hnthiug  iu  the  Mis- 

souri the  young 
hopefuls  of  the 
family  dim-over  a 
keg  of  gunpow- 
der that  lias  lieen 
washed  out  from 
a wrecked  steam- 
boat. They  rejoice 
greatly  over  their 
prize ; ami  after 
taking  it  ashore, 
hold  a long  dis- 
cussion in  their 
own  musical  lan- 
guage ns  to  what 
they  shall  do  with 
it. 

All-Ia-goo-la(the 
Mouse  that  Nib- 
bles), the  younger 
of  the  boys,  pro- 
poses that  they 
ask  their  father  how  they  shall  dispose  of  the  powder,  lint  his 
elder  brother,  the  Wise  Owl  that  Hoots,  knows  of  a better  plan : 
it  is  to  dry  the  powder,  and 
trade  it  for  sugar  to  the 
“ Man  of  Many  Blankets,” 
as  they  call  the  trader. 

They  carry  tli«  keg  of 
powder  to  the  Two  Trees 
teepee,  against  which  their 
beloved  father  lies  in  peace- 
ful slumlHT.  Beyond  they 
see  Ka-ka-im-clm  (the 


Crooked  Hoad),  their  dear  mother,  and  Chee-rlii-eat-soo  (the 
Singing  Mud  Turtle),  their  aunt,  busily  preparing  robes  for  the 
trader. 


Stealing  into  the  lodge  unobserved,  the  boys  find  a pap- 
py stewing  over  the  fin*,  but  manage  to  make  room  beside  it 
for  their  keg  of  powder,  which  they  leave  to  dry. 

While  it  is  drying  the  young 

Two  Trees  stroll  down  to  the 
trader's  store,  to  look  over  his 
stock,  and  try  and  decide  what 
they  shall  accept  in  exchange 
for  their  prize.  The  trader  is 
studying  his  “ medicine, "or  the 
paper  that  talks. 

Suddenly  a heavy  explosion 
is  heanl.  TIip  boys  guess  only 
too  well  w hat  has  happened,  as 
they  look  out  and  see  the  Two 
Tree  lodge  sailing  through  the 
air,  spread  open  like  an  um- 
brella. and  followed  by  the 
puppy -dog  stew.  They  see 
their  noble  father,  rudely  awak- 
ened from  his  imp.  also  at- 
tempting a short  (light,  while 
their  mot  her,  the  Crooked  Road, 
and  their  aunt,  the  Mud  Tur- 
tle, exhibit  every  sign  of  sur- 
prise on  the  foreground. 

The  hoys  fly  ; hut  ufter  them 


come  the  avengers,  and  they  are  taught  by  painful  experience 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  gunpowder. 
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( LAUDINETS  DOVES. 

BY  MRS.  E.  W.  LATIMER. 

\FEW  days  since,  as  I was  driving  in  the  Bois  de 
. Boulogne  with  a friend,  a slender,  sweet  young  girl 
was  pointed  out  to  me.  She  was  walking  beside  her  mo- 
ther, and  there  was  a loving,  tender  look  in  her  blue  eyes. 
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a shrinking  modesty  in  her  deportment,  which  interested 
me  at  the  first  glance.  She  was  apparently  about  fifteen. 
1 observed  to  the  friend  who  pointed  her  out  to  me  that 
she  was  fair,  modest,  and  pretty.  “ Yes."  lie  replied,  "and 
she  is  the  heroine  of  a very  pretty  story.” 

Eight,  years  ago  her  father  and  mother  occupied  an 
appartement,  or  flat,  in  the  Rue  de  Bivoli.  Part  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  has  houses  only  on  one  side;  the  other  is 
bordered  by  a high  iron  railing  with  gilt  spear-heads,  in- 
closing the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  At  one  point  (which 
was  nearly  opposite  the  house  where  Claudine  lived)  one 
tall  pavilion  of  the  palace  abutted  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
Rue  de  Rivoli  is  the  most  beautiful  street  in  Paris.  The 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  of  Claudine'#  mother  looked 
over  the  palace  and  its  gardens,  its  chestnut-trees  and  its 
fountains,  the  Seine  and  its  quays,  with  a more  distant 
view  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  its  obelisk,  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. Every  procession  passed  under  Claudine's  windows. 
No  little  girl,  I think,  who  lives  in  rooms  overlooking  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  would  wish  to  exchange  them  for  any  other 
home. 

Claudine's  parents,  though  of  good  birth  and  educa- 
tion, were  not  rich;  they  lived  on  the  third  story.  They 
had  only  one  old  servant.  Claudine's  mother  was  her 
daughter’s  nurse  and  governess.  Till  the  German  army 
marched  on  Paris  they  had  a peaceful,  refined,  and  happy 
home. 

At  the  moment  of  which  I am  about  to  write,  the  siege 
had  ceased,  and  the  terrible  days  of  the  Commune  were 
almost  over.  The  little  family  began  to  breathe  more 
freely — only  in  a certain  sense,  however,  for  they  were 
all  gathered  together  in  a little  close  room,  which  would 
have  looked  into  the  court-yard  of  their  house  had  not 
its  windows  been  blocked  up  by  pillows,  mattresses,  and 
furniture.  They  dared  not  look  into  the  street,  they 
dared  not  go  into  their  own  sitting-room,  for  the  Versailles 
troops  were  entering  Paris,  bomb-shells  were  bursting  in 
all  directions,  and  volleys  of  musketry  were  being  fired 
round  every  street  corner.  Paris  was  like  a city  expect- 
ing to  l>e  sacked,  with  the  additional  horror  that  each 
man's  foes  might  be  those  of  his  own  household. 

Of  a sudden  they  began  to  feel  a stifling  heat.  Thick 
smoke  rose  all  around  them.  There  was  the  sickening 
and  suggestive  smell  of  coal-oil  in  the  air.  Claudine's 
father  felt  that  he  must  know  what  was  going  on.  To 
look  out  of  the  windows  might  be  death  to  all  of  them ; 
still  he  ran  into  the  sitting-room,  tore  down  the  beds  and 
pillows  from  a window',  and  looked  out  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli. 

The  palace  before  him  was  in  flames.  As  he  looked,  the 
fire  swept  over  the  venerable  gray  pile.  Forked  tongues 
of  flame  darted  higher  than  the  Mansard  roofs  of  its  tall 
towers,  and  threatened  the  stores  and  dwelling-houses 
across  the  way.  Claudine's  father  looked  below'  into  the 
street:  there  was  no  safety  there.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  neighborhood,  driven  from  their  rooms  by  falling 
fiery  flakes  from  the  high  roofs  of  the  old  palace,  clus- 
tered together  under  shelter  of  the  great  porte  cocheres— 
entrances  by  which  carriages  drive  into  the  court  yards 
of  French  houses  under  the  rooms  of  the  first  story.  Mus- 
kets, rifles,  and  mitrailleuses  swept  the  street.  To  venture 
into  it  seemed  sure  destruction.  To  stay  beneath  their 
blazing  roof  would  expose  them  all  to  perish  in  the  flames. 
Bomb-shells  were  fulling  constantly  to  right  and  left, 
knocking  off  pieces  of  the  cornices  of  lofty,  stately  houses, 
tearing  off  their  iron  balconies,  and  scattering  shattered 
fragments  of  wood,  window-glass,  iron,  and  plaster  on  the 
pavement. 

The  father  of  Claudine.  aghast  with  fear  and  horror, 
stepped  back  into  the  sitting-room.  “ I see  no  escape  for 
us,’*  he  cried. 

At  that  moment  hoarse  shouts  below  them  in  the  court- 


yard announced  that  a party  of  insurgents,  accompanied 
by  a hand  of  the  fiendish  women  they  called  j^troleuses, 
had  burst  into  the  house  that  they  inhabited.  Already 
the  dangerous  fluid  from  which  these  women  took  their 
name  was  being  poured  over  the  wood  work  of  the  stair- 
case and  the  two  lower  appartements. 

A cry  ran  through  the  house  of  “Save  yourselves!’' 
Claudine's  father  gathered  together  some  important  pa 
pere.  some  money,  and  a few  jewels.  The  mother  and 
her  old  servant  spread  a blanket  on  the  floor,  and  flung 
into  it  such  objects  ns  they  could  gather  up  in  haste,  tying 
it  by  the  four  corners.  As  to  Claudine,  frantic  with  ter- 
ror. she  ran  into  her  bedroom  and  brought  out  what  she 
valued  most — a cage  containing  two  young  turtle-doves. 
They  were  her  only  pets.  She  loved  them  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  except  old  Clemence  and  her 
father  and  mother. 

The  torches  of  the  Communards  had  already  set  fire  to 
the  wood-work  saturated  with  coal -oil.  Flames  W'ere 
breaking  out  in  every  direction.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
doomed  houses  were  forced  to  make  their  way  into  the 
street,  or  stay  to  be  burned  alive.  The  first  to  rush  down 
the  staircase  was  Claudine,  cage  in  hand.  She  ran  into 
the  street.  A bomb-shell  burst  as  she  reached  it,  and  her 
terrified  parents  saw  her  drop  upon  the  sidewalk,  while 
the  cage  fell  at  some  distance,  rolling  away  out  of  her  hand. 

When  her  father  saw  her  dead,  as  he  supposed,  he  rush- 
ed into  the  street,  undaunted  by  the  bursting  of  the  shell, 
and  picking  up  her  body,  retreated  writh  it  under  shelter 
of  the  porte  coch&re. 

But  Claudine  was  not  dead,  nor  even  wounded.  She 
had  fainted  w*ith  fright,  and  as  her  parents  hung  over  her 
with  tender  words,  she  opened  her  blue  eyes  and  smiled  at 
them.  A moment  after,  she  remembered  her  dear  doves. 
Before  any  one  could  stop  her  or  forbid  her  she  ran  back 
into  the  street  through  bullets  thick  as  hail,  caught  up  her 
cage,  and  ran  back  with  her  recovered  treasures.  A pe- 
trol euse  who  had  seen  her  stopped  as  she  was  setting  fire 
to  some  furniture,  and  cried  out,  with  a mocking  laugh, 

“What  was  the  use  of  running  out  to  pick  up  those  ( 
They  will  be  roast  birds  anyhow  in  the  next  half-hour.** 

On  hearing  these  cruel  words  little  Claudine  began  to 
comprehend  for  the  first  time  the  greatness  of  the  danger. 
She  drew  back,  darted  a look  of  reproach  at  the  vile  wo- 
man who  stood  laughing  at  her  trouble,  and  then,  with 
the  big  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  “God  will  know 
how  to  keep  them  safe,"  she  said,  and  opened  the  cage  door. 
The  doves  flew  out.  They  poised  themselves  a moment: 
then  they  rose  into  the  air,  and  flew  away  to  seek  a purer 
sky  above  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  sulphur.  In  spite  of 
what  the  cruel  woman  said,  the  doves  were  saved. 

A few  moments  later  a drum  was  heard  advancing  uj» 
the  street.  The  drummers  marched  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  troops— the  soldiers  had  come ! “ Vive  T armie  !"  cried 
the  frightened  householders. 

In  an  instant  jyltroleuses,  robbers,  and  insurgents  scat 
tered  in  all  directions.  It  is  a queer  sight  to  see  a French 
crowd  run  when  the  troops  charge.  Now,  however,  ev- 
ery soldier  “thought  on  vengeance.'’  The  incendiaries 
dropped  fast  before  the  iron  hail. 

Meantime  all  hands  were  busy  putting  out  the  flames. 
The  Ere  was  at  last  got  under.  The  furniture  and  wood- 
work of  the  first  and  second  stories  were  badly  burned 
and  broken,  but  the  rest  of  the  house  was  saved. 

Claudine  and  her  family  went  back  into  their  rooms, 
and  let  in  the  light  of  day,  the  father  and  mother  blessing 
God  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  troops  who  had  saved  all 
Paris  from  fire  and  pillage.  B\'  degrees  they  grew  more 
calm.  But  one  sad  heart  was  inconsolable.  Claudine's 
share  in  the  great  catastrophe  which  had  almost  laid  Paris 
“even  with  the  ground”  was  the  loss  of  her  dear  turtle- 
doves. 

The  next  morning  when  she  came  out  early  on  the  bal- 
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cony  to  look  at  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  noble  palace, 
and  to  mourn  for  her  lost  favorites,  she  uttered  a cry  of 
joy.  Her  doves  sat  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony.  They 
had  flown  back  to  their  little  mistress  and  their  home. 

“ Mamma ! mamma  I”1  she  cried,  “God  has  sent  me  back 
my  doves!”  and  her  little  heart  recovered  the  happiness 
that  in  her  inexperience  she  fancied  had  been  lost  forever. 


JOHNNY’S  SONG. 

BY  J08EPHIXB  POLLARD. 

**  Come,  now,  Johnny,  sing  me  a song — 

Sing  me  a song,”  said  Mabel. 

“I  will,"  said  Johnny,  whose  voice  was  strong, 

“ For  I’m  the  boy  that  is  able." 

So  lie  sang,  and  whistled,  and  sang  again, 

Till  all  the  woods  were  u-ringiug. 

And  Mabel  frowned,  and  began  to  complain, 

“ Why,  Johnny,  what's  that  you're  singing  T" 

“Don’t  you  like  it f’  said  Johnny  Stout 
(Mabel  her  laugh  must  smother), 

As  he  straightened  himself  in  his  roundabout. 

And  said,  44  I’ll  sing  you  another." 

He  saug  and  whistled  with  might  and  main, 

Till  Mabel’s  ears  were  a-riuging, 

And  she  stopped  them  up,  and  exclaimed  again 
“Why,  Johnny,  what  are  you  singing f’ 

“That’s  rinafore”  said  Johnny  Stout, 

Who  thought  himself  quite  clever; 

“ You’ve  heard  it  often  enough,  no  doubt.” 

Said  Maliel,  “N — hardly  ever." 

And  she  made  up  her  mind  that  never  agaiu 
Would  she  ask  Minnie  Stont’s  big  brother 
To  sing  her  a song,  when  ’twos  very  plain 
He  knew  not  one  tune  from  another. 

VIOLA’S  SKETCH. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

J E had  been  staying  at  Dinan,  a pretty  and  cheap  lit- 
tle summer  resting-place  in  Brittany,  and  so  pictur- 
esque were  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry  that  Viola,  my 
sister,  was  fascinated,  and  her  sketch-book  was  getting 
crammed,  while  I,  more  frivolous,  was  longing  to  be  in 
Paris,  where  I could  go  to  the  Bon  Marche,  see  the  new- 
est fashions,  and  hear  the  latest  doings  and  sayings  of 
the  famous  actress  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Viola  was  always 
more  sensible  in  some  things  than  I,  but  she  was  weak 
on  jugs,  and  mugs,  and  rugs,  and  picturesque  old  rags, 
and  old  women,  and  children ; therefore  it  was  no  surprise 
to  me,  when  we  were  on  the  road  to  the  railway  station, 
and  our  trunks  already  well  on  the  way  toward  Paris,  to 
have  her  insist  upon  stopping  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  a child  who  was  crying  bitterly.  When, 
however,  Viola  discovered  that  the  child  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  old  Margot,  who  had  been  our  “maid-of- 
everything”  at  the  little  cottage  which  aunt  had  hired 
for  the  season,  who  had  cooked  for  us,  and  washed  for 
us.  and  gone  to  market  for  us,  at  some  ridiculously  low 
wages,  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  with  her;  stop  she 
would,  and  alight  she  would  from  the  queer  old  convey- 
ance we  were  in— for  it  was  not  the  day  for  the  diligence 
—and  aunt  had  to  wait,  nolens  volens — and  that  means 
willingly  if  you  choose,  and  unwillingly  if  you  don’t 
choose — and  I had  to  wait,  and  I had  to  do  all  the  scold- 
ing, for  aunt  is  as  meek  as  a turtle-dove.  And  after  a 
while  both  aunt  and  I were  just  as  much  interested  as  was 
Viola,  and  there  were  we  three  all  listening  to  little  Su- 
xette,  forgetful  of  the  train  and  of  Paris. 

Suzette  had  ceased  crying,  and  was  pulling  a flower  to 
pieces  as  she  told  us  of  her  trouble.  Margot  had  been 
obliged  to  remain  away  from  home  on  account  of  our  in- 
tended departure,  and  she  liatl  left  orders,  strict  orders, 
for  Jacques,  Suzette's  brother,  not  to  do  this,  nor  that,  nor 


the  other — in  fact,  had  forbidden  so  many  things  that 
poor  little  Suxette  knew  not  what  was  the  thing  lie  could 
do;  nevertheless  Jacques  insisted  upon  doing  just  as  he 
pleased,  and  Siuette  and  he  had  a quarrel.  Suzette  wish- 
ed him  to  obey  his  grand  mother;  he  called  his  grand- 
mother an  old  witch,  and  said  Suzette  was  her  cat,  and 
that  as  for  voice  and  eyes,  their  cat  had  much  finer  ones. 
Then  they  had  even  worse  words,  and  she  had  pulled  his 
hair,  and  he  had  banged  the  door,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  drown  himself;  and  he  had  come  down  to  the  pond, 
for  she  had  run  after  him,  and  she  was  sure — yes,  positive- 
ly sure— that  her  brother  was  dead,  and  she  should  never 
see  him  again. 

“But.  Suzette,”  said  Viola,  “he  may  be  hiding  just  to 
tease  you.” 

“No,  ma'm’selle,  he  has  not  wit  enough  for  that;  he 
has  a tender  heart,  and  I was  cruel  to  him,  and  of  course 
being  desolate  from  my  unkindness,  he  has  effaced  him- 
self.” And  then  she  burst  out  sobbing  again. 

“ Oh,  come,  Viola,”  said  I ; “ the  child  believes  this  to  be 
true ; let  us  prove  to  her  that  it  is  not  so.  The  pond  is 
small ; we  will  hunt  high  and  low  for  him.  You  take 
one  bank.  I will  take  the  other,  and  between  us  Jacques 
can  not  escape.” 

Aunt  made  a feeble  expostulation  about  the  train. 

“The  train,  madame,”  said  I,  grandly,  “can  wait. 
When  humanity  demands  our  time,  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  personal  convenience.  You  see  this  weeping 
girl,  you  hear  what  it  is  that  causes  her  tears;  how,  then, 
can  you  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  evading  responsibility  if” 

Then  aunt  feebly  again  murmured,  “Dinner.” 

“ All,  then,  uia  chere  tante,  behold  the  immense  lunch- 
eon Margot  has  provided — good  Margot,  to  whom  we  wish 
to  render  this  service!"  This  was  from  Viola;  and  all 
the  while  Suzette  was  sobbing. 

“Adieu,”  I cried,  tucking  up  my  skirts,  and  running 
to  the  pond.  Viola  followed  me;  but  so  lost  was  she  in 
admiration  of  the  water  plants  and  lilies,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  me  she  would  have  sat  down  and  sketched  them 
whether  Jacques  drowned  or  not.  I hurried  her  off,  tell- 
ing her  the  child  might  be  just  at  the  last  gasp,  and  we 
must  hasten. 

So  Viola  took  one  bank  and  I the  other.  Every  other 
moment  I shouted,  “Have  you  found  him  ?” 

“ No-oo,”  came  back  to  me. 

“ Neither  have  I,”  was  my  response. 

I had  a little  ivory-handled  riding-whip  with  me,  and  I 
began  to  beat  the  bushes.  Viola  was  now  too  far  away 
to  hear  me,  so  instead  of  calling  to  her  I screamed, 

“Jacques ! Jacques  I unless  you  are  drowned,  do  answer 
me.  Good  Jacques,  dear  Jacques,  where  are  you  ?” 

There  was  no  reply;  but  the  wind  sighed  in  the  trees, 
and  the  water  lapped  softly  on  the  margin  of  the  pond. 

I began  to  have  some  fears  of  my  own.  What  if  I should 
come  suddenly  upon  the  boy  just  as  he  was  sinking,  the 
bubbles  perhaps  dancing  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ? 
Could  I do  anything  to  save  him  ? could  I swim  ? Alas! 

I could  swim  in  a bathing  tank,  with  some  one  to  hold 
up  my  chin.  What  should  I do  ? would  my  screams  be 
heard  half  a mile  away  t 

As  I thought  thus  I again  began  beating  the  hushes, 
which  were  thick  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a loud  something,  neither  a scream  nor  a 
groan,  saluted  my  ears.  I stood  amazed  ; I could  not 
scream ; and  instantly  a voice  said : 

“Ah,  what  a fine  fellow  1 have  lost!  that  was  too  bad!” 
and  a scrubby  little  head  appeared  above  the  hushes.  “ Is 
it  you,  ma’m’selle  ? I beg  pardon.  I have  caused  you  to 
Iks  frightened;  but  you  have  caused  me  to  lose  the  finest 
frog  in  Brittany.” 

“ Oh,  Jacques ! naughty  Jacques!”  I faltered,  as  well  as 
my  beating  heart  would  allow,  “how  could  you  serve  us 
all  in  this  way?” 
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•‘In  what  way,  mam'selle?”  replied  the  muddy  crea- 
ture, holding  up  a frog  he  was  in  the  act  of  skinning. 

‘ * Why,  we  thought — that  is,  we  feared — or  rather  Su- 
zette  Baid,  you  meant  to  drown  yourself/’ 

“I!”  exclaimed  this  gamin,  in  the  most  innocent  and 
artless  manner. 

“Yes,  you.  Did  you  not  tell  her  so  I” 

“ In  a moment  of  excitement  I may  have  uttered  a care- 
less expression,”  said  the  youth,  peeling  the  frog’s  leg  care- 
fully. “ Suzette  is  weak,  like  all  women — begging  your 
pardon,  mam'selle— she  believes  all  that  we  men  say.  She, 
in  truth,  irritated  me,  and  I was  cross.  But  I had  prom- 
ised Monsieur  le  Cure  that  he  should  have  a fine  mess  of 
frogs  to-day,  and  it  was  a good  chance  for  me  to  get  them ; 
therefore  I came  to  the  pond,  and  left  Suzette  to  recover 
her  composure.” 

I had  recovered  mine  by  this  time,  but  I knew  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  ; so  I said,  “ Do  you  find 
your  conscience  tranquil  when  you  utter  a falsehood  ?” 

“Oh  no,  ma'm’selle,  never;  but  this  was  a jest,  done 
just  to  make  Suzette  behave  herself.  She  will  not  scold 
me  again  very  soon.”  And  with  that  he  strung  his  frogs 
together,  slung  them  over  his  shoulder,  and  was  marching 
Off. 

“ Come,  come,”  said  I,  “ you  must  go  with  me  and  show 
yourself.” 

“ As  ma'm’selle  pleases,”  was  the  cool  response,  and  we 
trudged  hack  toward  the  road. 

I expected  to  find  Suzette  still  sobbing,  and  Viola  in 
hysterics;  but  wlmt  were  they  doing?  Suzette  was  pos- 


ing, and  yiola  making  a picture  of  her — the  cap  and  the 
sabots  had  been  too  tempting.  Viola  had  given  up  search- 
ing for  the  truant  boy,  and  was  trying  to  secure  a correct 
sketch  of  his  sister.  Suzette  looked  “all  smiles” at  seeing 
Jacques,  and  would  have  embraced  him,  but  Viola  would 
not  let  her  stir. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  lost  the  train,  that  aunt 
mildly  lectured  us,  that  Jacques  and  Suzette  begged  ten 
thousand  pardons,  and  filled  the  carriage  with  water-lil- 
ies. We  had  to  stop  at  the  cure's  to  return  some  bookB  he 
had  lent  us ; and  when  we  told  him  the  story,  he  made  us 
dine  with  him,  and  I must  confess  that  I ate  some  of 
Jacques’s  frog  legs,  and  that  they  were  delicious. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

THE  boys  had  been  on  their  island  for  more  than  a 
week  when  they  resolved  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Schroon,  which  was  the  nearest  village,  in  order  to  get 
some  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries.  Scliroon  Lake, 
or  rather  the  lower  end  of  it,  was  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  Brandt  Lake;  but  there  was  a range  of  high  hills 
between  the  two,  and  the  village  of  Schroon  was  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  was  nearly  ten  miles  in 
length.  A long  and  tiresome  journey  was,  therefore,  be- 
fore them,  and  they  ought  to  have  started  early  in  the 
morning;  but  they  did  not  start  until  nearly  eleven 
o’clock.  Harry,  Tom,  and  Joe  were  to  go  to  Schroon  to- 
gether, and  Jim  was  to  stay  at  the  island  until  six  o’clock, 
when  he  was  to  row  over  to  the  west  shore  and  bring  the 
others  back  to  the  camp. 

When  they  bade  good-by  to  Jim,  the  three  other  boys 
assured  him  that  they  would  certainly  be  back  ns  early  as 
six  o’clock,  and  warned  him  not  to  fail  to  meet  them  with 
the  boat.  They  then  started  to  cross  the  hills,  following 
a foot-path  that  was  so  little  used  that  it  was  hardly  visi- 
ble. Unfortunately  the  path  led  through  a thicket  of 
raspberry  bushes,  and  the  fruit  was  so  tempting  that  the 
boys  lost  a good  deal  of  time  by  stopping  to  gather  it. 
After  a tiresome  tramp  under  the  mid-day  sun  they 
reached  the  lower  end  of  Schroon  Lake,  where  they  hired 
a crank  little  row-boat,  and  rowed  up  to  Schroon.  There 
was  a fresh  northerly  breeze  which  delayed  them;  and 
the  spray  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  sprinkled  them,  so 
that  they  were  uncomfortably  wet  when  they  reached  the 
village.  By  this  time  they  were  very  hungry  as  well  as 
tired,  and  so  they  went  to  the  hotel  for  dinner.  It  was 
half  past  six  o’clock  when  they  started  to  row  down  the 
lake,  and  several  men  who  saw  them  warned  them  that 
they  were  running  a great  risk  in  attempting  to  return  at 
so  late  an  hour. 

The  trip  down  the  lake  was  certainly  a rather  fool- 
hardy one,  for  there  was  a good  deal  of  wind  and  sea,  and 
long  before  they  reached  the  landing-place  it  was  quite 
dark.  But  the  boys  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  camp, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  cruise  they  acted  some- 
what recklessly.  However,  they  met  with  no  accident; 
and  when  they  had  returned  the  boat  to  its  owner,  they 
set  out  to  cross  the  hills. 

The  path  was  not  easy  to  find  in  the  daylight,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  find  it  in  the  night.  A dozen 
times  the  boys  lost  themselves,  and  were  compelled  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  stars  to  direct  their  course.  The 
woods  had  been  all  cleared  away  for  a space  of  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  a half  wide  between  the  two  lakes,  except  just 
along  the  shore  of  Brandt  Lake;  so  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  the  path,  as  it  would 
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have  been  had  they  been  passing  through  a thick  forest. 
Still,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  lose  the  path,  and  stumble  over 
stones  and  stumps,  and  of  course  it  made  the  journey 
longer.  They  must  have  walked  at  least  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  their  way  back  before  they  finally  reached  their 
own  lake  at  midnight,  at  the  point  where  they  expected 
to  find  Jim  waiting  for  them. 

Neither  Jim  nor  the  boat  was  there.  He  had  waited 
until  ten  o’clock,  and  then,  making  up  his  mind  that  they 
had  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Schroon,  he  rowed  back 
to  the  island,  and  went  calmly  to  bed.  An  hour  later  a 
dense  fog  settled  over  the  lake ; and  when  the  tired  boys 
reached  the  shore  they  could  see  but  a few  yards  in  front 
of  their  eyes. 

It  was  a terrible  disappointment,  but  Harry  tried  to  be 
cheerful.  “We  shall  have  to  stay  here  to-night,  boys,” 
said  he;  “but  we  will  build  a good  fire  and  keep  warm.” 
Tom  said  that  he  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do, 
for  without  a fire  they  would  suffer  severely  from  the 
cold,  wet  fog,  and  he  asked  Harry  if  he  had  any  matches. 
Harry  had  none,  Joe  had  none,  and  Tom  had  none;  so 
the  plan  of  building  a fire  came  to  nothing. 

The  cold  gradually  chilled  them  as  they  stood  talking 
over  their  adventure,  and  their  teeth  began  to  chatter. 
Joe  said  he  wished  he  could  get  hold  of  Jim  for  about  five 
minutes,  so  that  he  could  warm  himself  up  by  convincing 
him  tliat  he  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  boat  back  to  the 
island.  Harry  said  nothing;  but  he  was  wondering  wheth- 
er he  would  freeze  to  death  in  the  fog,  and  tried  to  remem- 
ber how  travellers  overtaken 
by  the  snow  on  the  Alps  con- 
trive to  fight  off  the  terrible 
drowsiness  that  steals  over  them 
when  they  are  freezing.  Tom 
was  more  practical.  He  did 
not  expect  to  freeze  in  July,  al- 
though he  was  miserably  cold ; 
and  he  did  not  want  to  punish 
Jim  for  a mistake  of  judgment. 

He  knew  that  the  house  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  get 
milk  was  not  far  off,  and  that  a 
boat  usually  lay  on  the  shore 
near  the  house ; so  he  proposed 
to  Harry  and  Joe  to  borrow  the 
boat,  and  make  their  way  into 
the  camp. 

“If  we  go  to  that  house  at 
this  time  of  night,  we  shall  get 
shot,  ” remarked  Harry.  4 4 The 
man  is  an  ugly -tempered  chap, 
and  I heard  him  say  the  other 
day  that  if  he  ever  heard  any- 
thing prowling  around  the 
house  at  night  he  always  fired 
at  it.” 

“Then  we  won’t  ask  him  for 
his  boat : we’ll  borrow  it  without 
leave,  and  Jim  can  bring  it  bock 
in  the  morning,”  replied  Tom. 

“This  is  nice  conduct  for 
Moral  Pirates,”  said  Joe.  “ Cap- 
turing a vessel  at  night  is  real 
piracy,  and  when  Jim  takes  the 
boat  back,  the  man  will  be  sure 
to  shoot  him.  I'm  sorry  for 
J im,  but  I hope  it  will  be  a warn- 
ing to  him  not  to  leave  his 
friends  in  such  a fix  that  they’ve 
either  got  to  borrow  a boat  with- 
out leave,  or  freeze.” 

They  made  their  way  stealth- 
ily and  with  groat  difficulty  to 


the  place  where  the  boat  lay.  It  was  high  and  dry  on 
the  beach,  and  though  the  fog  hid  the  house  where  the 
owner  of  the  boat  lived,  the  boys  knew  that  it  was  very 
near.  They  launched  the  boat  with  the  utmost  caution, 
lest  any  noise  should  awaken  the  bad-tempered  man  with 
the  shot-gun.  They  had  it  almost  launched,  when  Har- 
ry’s foot  slipped  on  a wet  stone,  and  he  fell  with  a loud 
crash,  clinging  to  the  boat,  and  dragging  Tom  and  Joe 
down  with  him. 

It  was  very  certain  that  if  anything  could  wake  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  he  must  be  awake  by  this  time ; so  the 
boys  sprang  up,  and  shoving  the  boat  into  the  water,  re- 
gardless of  the  noise,  seized  the  oars,  and  rowed  away  into 
the  fog.  When  they  had  gained  what  they  thought  was 
a safe  distance  from  the  shore  they  ceased  rowing,  and 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  were  all  right  at  last. 
To  be  sure,  Harry  had  scraped  his  ankle  badly ; Tom  had 
forgotten  the  coffee,  and  left  it  on  the  shore;  and  Joe  had 
put  the  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaky  boat,  where  it 
was  rapidly  dissolving  into  Byrup;  but  they  were  once 
more  afloat,  and  expected  to  reach  their  comfortable 
camp  within  the  next  twenty  minutes. 

There  was  not  a particle  of  air  stirring,  and  not  a star 
was  visible,  so  they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  steer  by. 
They  could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  the  water  which  or- 
dinarily lapped  the  shore.  Still,  they  were  not  discour- 
aged; Hairy  thought  he  knew  which  way  the  camp  lay, 
and  so  he  and  Tom  rowed  in  what  they  imagined  was  the 
right  direction. 
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They  rowed  for  two  hours  without  finding:  the  island, 
and  without  reachiug  the  shore.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it.  The  lake  seemed  to  have  grown  in  the  night, 
and  to  have  reached  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario.  They 
knew  that  by  daylight  they  could  row  across  it  at  its  wid- 
est part  in  less  than  an  hour,  but  now  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  shore.  Joe  had  just  suggested  that  they 
had  made  a mistake  in  coming  back  from  Schroon,  and 
had  walked  all  the  way  to  Lake  Champlain,  on  which 
they  were  now  rowing,  when  the  bow  of  the  boat  struck 
the  shore. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  lake  actually 
had  a shore;  but  they  could  not  tell  what  part  of  the 
shore  they  had  reached.  They  pushed  off  again,  and  re- 
sumed their  hopeless  search  for  the  camp.  A new  trouble 
now  harassed  them.  From  seeming  to  have  no  shore  at 
all,  the  lake  now  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a mere  mud 
puddle.  No  matter  in  what  direction  they  rowed,  they 
would  strike  the  shore  within  ten  minutes,  and  always  at 
a different  place.  Joe  said  that  he  had  never  dreamed 
that  so  much  shore  and  so  little  lake  could  be  put  together. 

Toward  morning  Harry  and  Tom  became  too  tired  to 
row,  and  they  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  wet  boat, 
and  tried  to  keep  warm  by  lying  close  to  each  other.  Joe 
took  the  oars,  and  tried  to  row  without  hitting  the  shore ; 
but  he  had  hardly  dipped  his  oars  when  the  bow  grated 
on  the  pebbles.  He  promptly  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
making  the  boat  fast  to  a tree,  joined  Tom  and  Harry,  and 
shared  their  misery. 

They  were  much  too  cold  and  wretched  to  sleep,  but 
they  managed  to  keep  from  growing  positively  stiff  with 
cold.  The  sun  rose,  but  it  did  not  for  a long  time  make 
any  impression  on  the  fog.  All  at  once,  about  seven 
o'clock,  the  fog  vanished,  and  the  boys  found  themselves 
in  a little  bay  near  the  extreme  northerly  part  of  the  lake. 
They  liad  been  rowing  across  this  little  bay,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another,  during  all  those  miserable 
hours  when  they  found  such  au  unaccountable  quantity 
of  shore. 

Of  course  they  rowed  down  to  the  camp,  where  they 
found  Jim  still  sleeping  soundly,  with  a contented,  hap- 
py look  that  was  awfully  exasperating.  They  woke  him 
up,  and  scolded  him  with  all  the  strength  they  had  left; 
and  then,  putting  on  dry  clothes,  “turned  in,"  and  slept 
all  day.  Jim  towed  the  borrowed  boat  back,  but  was  not 
shot;  and  the  boys  afterward  said  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  rather  glad  that  he  still  lived,  and  that  they  would 
mercifully  forgive  him. 

[TO  BE  roSTIXl’XD.J 


JED'S  FIRST  HALF. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

JED  was  thinking. 

Anybody  who  looked  at  him  would  have  seen  that 
much,  for  he  was  standing  all  alone  at  the  corner,  lean- 
ing against  the  big  poplar,  with  both  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets. 

•file  village  was  one  long  “main  street,"  with  little 
short  side  streets  cutting  across  it,  so  that  it  did  not  have 
any  “middle"  to  speak  of;  but  the  “ centre"  of  it  and  of 
everything  else  was  right  there  before  Jed’s  eyes,  on  the 
steps  of  the  grocery.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a stack  of 
boxes  of  fire-crackers,  and  Jod  was  gazing  at  it. 

It  had  been  almost  cruel  of  old  Philips,  the  grocer,  to 
pile  them  up  out  there  the  last  week  in  June,  to  make  Jed 
and  the  other  boys  count  their  pennies  and  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

Fourth  of  July  was  coming,  and  Jed  knew  he  would 
not  be  half  ready  for  it.  There  were  five  other  little  Pull- 
mans, and  Jed  felt  os  if  he  alone  could  use  up  “ fire-crack- 
ers for  six." 


Think  of  having  one  of  those  boxes — a whole  one — 
with  nobody  knew  how  many  packs  in  it! 

“ I’d  treat  every  boy  I know,  except  Prop  Hooker;  and 
mebbe  I'd  give  him  some  if  he'd  promise  not  to  throw  any 
more  stones  at  Barlow." 

The  thought  of  such  riches  was  a little  too  much  for  a 
boy  of  nine,  and  Jed  slowly  sidled  around  the  trunk  of 
the  poplar,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  get  away,  but  his  eyes 
did  not  turn  with  him.  They  stuck  to  the  crackers. 

“ Hullo,  my  little  man,  what's  your  name 

“Jed,  sir.” 

Ho  had  to  look  up,  up,  up,  to  get  at  the  grim,  weather- 
beaten, but  not  unkindly  face  of  the  elderly  farmer  be- 
fore him. 

“Jed,  eh  ? What’s  your  whole  name  I" 

“ Jedediah  Ritten house  Pullman.  I live  down  there 
in  that  yellow  brick  house  behind  the  maple-trees." 

44  You  don't  say ! Why.  if  you'd  ha'  let  your  name  drag 
after  you,  the  back  end  of  it  wouldn’t  but  just  be  coming 
out  of  the  front  gate  now.  Can  you  drive  cows  ?" 

41  That's  what  I have  to  do  every  night  and  morning. 
'Tain’t  everybody  can  drive  our  brindled  heifer  neither.’’ 

Jed  was  thinking  again.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  stranger  was  a head  taller  than  Grandfather 
Pullman — in  fact,  that  he  was  taller  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  except  old  Mr.  Myer,  the  maple-sugar  man, 
and  he  had  to  stoop  to  get  into  his  own  house. 

“ You  don’t  say ! Well,  I'm  down  here  alone,  and  I’ve 
got  a loaded  team  to  drive,  and  I’ve  bought  a cow,  and  I 
want  a smart  boy  to  drive  her  home  for  me." 

“ How  far  is  it  f 

“Only  to  Topham.  Little  more’n  twelve  mile.  I’ll 
send  ye  home  by  somebody.  Pay  ye  well,  too.  Will 
you  go  ?" 

Jed  hesitated  a moment,  but  it  was  only  because  he 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  a great  rattle  of  fire-crackers  to 
come — a cow-loed  of  them. 

“Course  I'll  go.  if  motlier‘11  let  me.” 

“We’ll  see  her  about  it  right  away.  You’re  just  the 
boy  I want.  Give  you  four  shillings." 

A York  shilling  was  twelve  and  a half  cents,  and  four 
of  them  made  half  a dollar.  Oh,  what  fire-works! 

Mrs.  Pullman  met  them  at  the  door,  and  the  first  word 
she  said  was,  “Why,  is  that  you.  Deacon  Giddings 

Then  Jed  knew  it  was  all  right,  and  while  his  mother 
talked  with  Deacon  Giddings,  he  went  and  combed  his 
hair,  and  put  on  his  Sunday  hat  and  a pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings. 

44  Jed's  a tough  little  fellow,"  said  his  mother,  “ and  he's 
used  to  driving  cows." 

She  might  have  said  more  than  that  for  him.  Even  Dea- 
con Giddings  had  picked  him  out  as  the  “ toughest-lookin’ 
little  chap  he’d  seen  in  a long  time."  The  deacon  was  in 
a hurry,  though,  and  almost  before  Jed  began  to  realize 
it,  he  was  dancing  around  behind  a very  reluctant  and  re- 
bellious cow,  right  up  the  main  street,  with  his  new  friend 
watching  him  from  the  seat  of  the  heavily  loaded  wagon. 

“ Ain’t  I glad  I brought  Barlow  along !’’  said  Jed  to  him- 
self, again  and  again.  “He's  a small  dog,  but  he  just 
knows  how  to  bark  the  best  kind." 

Barlow  was  indeed  a small  dog,  very  fat  and  very  yel- 
low, and  with  less  than  two  inches  of  stubby  tail,  but  he 
was  keeping  up  a very  steady  racket  at  the  heels  of  the 
cow.  He  could  hardly  have  done  better  if  he  had  been  a 
perpetual  pack  of  fire-crackers,  going  off  one  at  a time. 

Once  the}'  were  out  of  the  village  and  into  the  country 
i road,  the  work  became  easier,  and  Barlow  could  now  and 
j then  sit  down  and  pant  awhile  before  opening  a fresh  bark. 

“You’re  the  boy  for  me,"  said  the  Deacon,  from  the 
wagon.  “ But  ain’t  you  afraid  that  dog  o’  yourn  ’ll  bark 
himself  to  death  ?" 

“No,  sir,  he's  used  to  it.  Our  brindled  heifer  always 
keeps  him  barking." 
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“You  don’t  say!  Well,  I’m  glad  I know  your  folks.  1 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  money  V* 

“ Fourth  of  July,  sir.1’ 

“That’s  it.  I declare!  Well,  now,  I might  have! 
thought  of  that.  Gingerbread,  nuts,  candy — M 

“No.  Bir.  Fire-crackers.” 

“You  don’t  say!  Look  out  for  that  cow;  she’s  head-  i 
ing  down  the  road  again.  Hear  that  dog  bark!  I de- 
clare !” 

She  was  quickly  headed  right  again,  and  Deacon  Gid- 
dings  had  by  no  means  got  to  the  end  of  the  questions  he 
wanted  to  ask. 

They  were  not  all  about  Jed’s  own  affairs.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  willing  to  know  everything  there  was  to  be  known 
about  the  Pullman  family,  and  all  their  relations,  and  all 
their  neighbors. 

Jed  was  willing  enough  to  answer,  whenever  the  cow 
would  let  him,  and  it  made  the  long  walk  in  the  hot  sun 
go  by  faster  and  easier. 

It  was  slow  enough  even  then,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  Penniman’s  Corners,  seven  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, Deacon  Giddings  remarked,  “ Twelve  o’clock.  I de- 
clare! Jedediah  Rittenhouse  Pullman,  you  and  I and 
the  horses  must  have  something  to  eat.  The  cow  too,  if 
she  can  stand  still  long  enough.” 

Jed  had  been  thinking  of  that  very  thing  for  the  last 
mile  or  two,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  drive  the  cow 
into  the  tavern  barn-yard. 

Barlow  stood  at  the  gate  for  a minute  or  so  after  it  was 
shut,  and  barked  his  best.  Enough  to  last  the  cow  while 
they  were  getting  their  dinners. 

The  tavern  at  Penniman’s  Corners  was  not  so  large  as 
some  there  are  in  London  and  Paris  and  New  York,  but 
it  was  a wonderful  thing  to  Jed,  and  so  was  the  long  din- 
ner table,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  his  mother’s  big- 
gest. table  at  home.  There  must  have  been  more  than 
two  dozen  people  at  that  table. 

“Jedediah,”  said  the  Deacon,  before  a great  while, 
“you  sit  still.  Eat  all  you  can.  I’in  going  to  see  about 
something.” 

Jed  was  busy  with  a great  ear  of  boiled  corn,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  nod ; but  when  he  at  last  came  out  of  the 
dining-room,  there  was  news  waiting  for  him. 

A big  son  of  Deacon  Giddings  had  come  on  horseback 
to  meet  him,  and  Jed  would  not  be  needed  any  more,  nor 
Barlow. 

Jed’s  heart  began  to  trouble  him,  in  spite  of  the  boiled 
corn. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  Jedediah!  You  needn’t  feel  bad 
about  it.  I've  fixed  a night’s  lodgin’  for  ye  with  Widdcr 
Simmons,  right  across  the  road  there.  Hhe's  to  have  a 
shillin’  for  it,  and  you  can  keep  the  other  three,  and  go 
home  in  the  mornin’.  Here  they  are.” 

That  was  liberal,  considering  that  Jed  had  driven  the 
cow  little  more  than  half  way  to  Tophani,  and  Jed’s  face 
was  bright  again  instantly. 

The  Deacon  had  a good  deal  more  to  say  to  him.  but 
before  long  he,  and  his  son,  and  the  loaded  team,  and  the 
cow  disappeared  in  a cloud  of  dust  up  the  north  road. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Jed  felt  lonely.  The 
Deacon  had  taken  him  over  and  introduced  him  to  Mrs. 
Simmons,  and  nobody  could  be  blamed  for  feeling  lonely 
in  the  same  room  with  her.  Jed  could  not  remember 
seeing  a smile  on  the  face  of  Deacon  Giddings,  but  then 
he  had  talked,  and  there  was  fun  in  him  somewhere,  and 
he  had  paid  him  his  four  shillings  like  a man.  The  Wid- 
ow Simmons  did  not  talk  and  she  did  not  smile,  and  she 
looked  at  Jed  through  her  silver-rimmed  spectacles  in  a 
way  that  made  him  feel  more  and  more  alone  in  the  world 
every  minute. 

Barlow  had  looked  in  her  face  just  once,  and  then  he 
had  gone  out  in  front  of  the  house,  and  laid  down  in  the 
grass. 


Nearly  an  hour  went  by,  or  it  seemed  so  to  Jed,  before 
lie  mustered  courage  to  say,  “May  I go  out,  ma’am,  aud 
walk  around  a little  1” 

“Hain’t  ye  walked  fur  enough  for  one  day  ? I won- 
der your  mother  ever  let  sech  a mite  of  a thing  go  a-cat- 
tle-drovin1.  Well,  go  ’long.  Only  don't  you  be  late  for 
supper.  You  won’t  git  a bite  if  you  be.” 

Jed  was  out  of  the  house  in  a twinkling,  with  his  hand 
on  the  pocket  which  contained  his  four  shillings. 

* ‘ Barlow,  come  here.  ” 

It  was  no  use  to  say,  “Come  here,”  for  Barlow  was  trav- 
elling down  the  home  road  as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could 
carry  him.  When  he  reached  what  he  may  have  thought 
a safe  distance,  he  sat  down  and  barked  back.  It  was  his 
turn  to  say,  “Come  here,”  and  Jed  understood  it. 

“ It’s  only  seven  miles  home,  and  no  cow.  What’s  the 
use  of  my  staying  here  ?” 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Jed  was  thinking  again,  aud 
he  was  counting  those  four  bits  of  silver  coin  over  and 
over.  There  would  be  only  three  of  them  left  if  he  staid 
all  night  at  Mrs.  Simmons's.  Two  packs  of  crackers  gone, 
at  six  and  a quarter  cents  a pack. 

“ I'd  have  to  walk  home,  after  all,  or  pay  for  a ride,  or 
catch  on  to  some  wagon.  No,  sir ! I’m  going  now.” 

He  was  afraid  to  say  as  much  to  the  widow.  He  did 
not  even  go  near  the  house  again. 

As  for  Barlow,  tliat  active  dog  refused  to  even  sit  down 
another  time  on  the  grass  of  Penuiman's  Corners. 

Jed  was  half  afraid  he  might  be  headed  off  and  stopped 
by  somebody.  Mrs.  Simmons  might  come  after  him,  and 
insist  on  his  staying  overnight  and  paying  her  that  shil- 
ling. Somebody  else  might  take  the  other  three  away 
from  him. 

It  was  a great  trial  to  he  travelling  alone  with  so  much 
money  as  that,  and  Barlow  must  have  felt  it  morcyor  less, 
for  he  did  not  even  bark.  Ho  had  very  few  chances  to  sit 
down,  however,  for  Jed  did  not  feel  really  safe  until  he 
could  see  the  steeple  of  the  village  church,  and  he  walked 
better  than  he  ever  had  before. 

He  was  a very  tired  boy  when  lie  reached  the  corner  of 
his  own  street,  there  by  Mr.  Philips’s  grocery,  and  he 
leaned  up  against  the  big  poplar  for  a long  look  at  the 
stack  of  boxes  of  tire-crackers. 

“Ain’t  I glad  I came  back!  Come  here,  Barlow.” 

But  Barlow  was  lying  down,  with  a large  job  of  panting 
to  do,  and  he  did  not  come. 

SOME  INHABITANTS  OF  AFRICA. 

BOYS  and  girls  who  have  visited  menageries  have  prob- 
ably seen  an  animal  shaped  something  like  a horse, 
but  beautifully  adorned  with  black  and  tawny  stripes, 
standing  silent  and  sulky  in  its  cage.  This  is  the  zebra, 
the  wild  horse  of  the  great  plains  of  Southern  Africa. 
There  it  lives  in  great  herds,  and  browses  on  the  thin  grass 
and  low  shrubs  of  the  wilderness.  It  enjoys  the  widest 
liberty,  and  gallops  and  gambols  merrily  with  its  compan- 
ions through  regions  where  the  foot  of  man  rarely  pene- 
trates. It  is  not  strange  tliat  when  captured  it  refuses 
to  be  tamed,  and  retains  its  wild  nature  to  the  end. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  at 
present  a pair  of  zebras  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris, 
which,  by  the  constant  care  and  kindness  of  their  young 
keeper,  have  gradually  come  to  show  a great  affection  for 
him,  and  will  even  allow  him  to  harness  them  to  a little 
carriage  and  drive  them  about  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  zebra’s  chief  weapons  of  defense  are  its  lively  little 
heels,  which  it  uses  vigorously  when  attacked.  It  is  a very 
wise  and  cunning  beast,  and  as  its  Bharp  ears  detect  the 
slightest  rustling  among  the  bushes,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
approach.  The  hyenas  leave  the  zebra  in  peace,  and  even 
lions  and  leopards  rarely  engage  in  battle  with  it.  They 
are  quite  content  to  pounce  upon  the  sickly  members  of 
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the  hejxl  which  have  lagged  behind  their  companions,  and 
are  alone  and  defenseless ; for  if  any  enemy  attacks  a herd, 
the  sagacious  animals  at  once  form  a circle,  their  heads 
facing  the  centre,  and  begin  such  a lively  battery  with 
their  heels  that  the  attacking  party  is  glad  to  save  himself 
by  flight 

The  mane  of  the  zebra  is  thick,  but  very  short,  and 
forms  an  upright  fringe  from  its  forehead  down  the  back 
of  its  neck  to  its  body.  Its  skin  is  striped  from  the  tip  of 
its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  down  its  legs  to  the  hoof. 
The  natives  hunt  it  vigorously,  as  they  prize  its  beautiful 
skin  for  personal  adornment,  and  its  meat  is  favorite  food. 
They  kill  it  with  spears,  or  by  pit-falls,  in  which  the  poor 
creatures  get  entangled,  and  are  easily  dispatched. 

I.iarge  numbers  of  the  zebra  are  shot  by  Europeans,  who 
are  covetous  of  its  striped  skin,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
meat  gives  abundant  provision  to  their  native  followers. 
Mr.  Stanley  thus  describes  the  killing  of  two  of  these  beau- 
tiful creatures  on  the  mountainous  hunting  grounds  of 
Kitangeh,  near  the  east  coast  of  Africa:  “ It  was  not  until 
we  had  walked  briskly  over  a long  stretch  of  tawny  grass, 
crushed  by  sheer  force  through  a brambly  jungle,  and 
trampled  down  a path  through  clumps  of  slender  cane 
stalks,  that  we  came  at  last  in  view  of  a small  herd  of  ze- 
bras. These  animals  are  so  quick  of  scent  and  ear,  and  so 
vigilant  with  their  eyes,  that  across  an  open  space  it  is 
most  difficult  to  stalk  them.  But  by  dint  of  tremendous 
exertion  I contrived  to  approach  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  taking  advantage  of  every  thin  tussock  of 
grass,  and,  almost  at  random,  fired.  One  of  the  herd 
leaped  from  the  ground,  galloped  a few  short  maddened 
strides,  and  then,  on  a sudden,  staggered,  kneeled,  trem- 
bled, and  fell  over,  its  legs  kicking  the  air.  Its  compan- 
ions whinnied  shrilly  for  their  mate,  and  presently,  wheel- 
ing in  circles  with  graceful  motion,  advanced  nearer,  still 
whinnying,  until  I dropped  {mother  with  a crushing  ball 
through  the  head — much  against  my  wish,  for  I think  ze- 
bras were  created  for  a better  purpose  than  to  be  eaten.” 

The  quagga  and  the  dauw,  both  inhabitants  of  South 


Africa,  resemble  the  zebra,  but  are  not  so  regularly  striped 
nor  so  brilliant  in  coloring.  They  are  not  so  vicious  in 
character,  and  are  capable  of  being  tamed.  The  quagga 
is  made  useful  by  the  settlers  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  taught  to  draw  and  to  carry  burdens.  A settler 
once  captured  a zebra  when  it  was  a colt.  The  animal 
accustomed  itself  to  captivity,  and  ap|>eared  so  good-na- 
tured that  its  owner  thought  to  make  it  as  useful  as  the 
quagga.  As  a trial,  he  bridled  it  one  day  and  jumped  on 
its  buck.  The  animal  at  once  began  to  rear  furiously,  ami 
rushed  with  its  rider  into  a deep  river.  The  man  clung 
d«q>erately  to  the  furious  little  beast,  and  was  safely  car 
ried  to  the  shore.  But  when  he  dismounted,  the  zebra 
turned  in  a rage,  and  suddenly  bit  his  ear  off.  After  that 
he  concluded  to  remain  content  with  his  quagga  team. 

There  arc  many  kinds  of  large  quadrupeds  in  Africa, 
some  of  which  are  native  to  no  other  country.  Besides 
the  three  members  of  the  zebra  family,  there  is  the  harm 
less,  shy  giraffe,  with  its  beautiful  spotted  body,  its  long, 
slender  neck,  and  its  delicate  head,  which  it  carries  fifteen 
feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  This  graceful  animal  is  also 
hunted  by  the  natives  for  its  soft  skin  and  its  delicate  flesh, 
which  is  considered  a great  dainty  at  a royal  African  feast 
One  can  imagine  the  peaceful  life  of  these  herbivorous 
animals  of  the  great  jungles,  when  not  disturbed  by  the 
ravages  of  lions  and  other  blood-thirsty  beasts.  In  our 
engraving  a pretty  meeting  of  these  creatures  is  represent 
ed.  A company  of  zebras  have  gathered  by  a marshy 
pool  to  drink,  while  a huge  two-horned  rhinoceros,  his 
great  nose  resting  on  a fallen  tree,  looks  wonderingly  at 
these  uninvited  guests  to  his  particular  swamp.  Two  ze- 
bras are  in  the  water,  eagerly  drinking,  while  the  others 
look  up  at  the  lord  of  the  domain  as  if  saying,  ‘ ' Excuse 
us,  kind  sir,  and  allow  us  to  refresh  ourselves  a little,  after 
galloping  about  in  the  sun;  we  will  not  trample  the  tall 
reed;  half  as  much  as  you  do  yourself.” 

In  the  distance  a crowd  of  shy  giraffes  are  watching  in- 
tently, as  if  they  too  were  anxious  to  refresh  themselves 
with  u draught  of  cooliug  water. 
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THE  UNINVITED  GUEST. 

BT  ELLA  M.  BAKER 
“ Molly,  put  the  kettle  on, 

Molly,  put  the  kettle  ou, 

Molly,  put  the  kettle  on — 

We’ll  all  take  tea.” 

THUS  sang  the  cheerful  mother  of  the  Donald  family, 
os  she  set  the  kettle  of  potatoes  over  the  fire  to  boil  for 
breakfast.  The  kettle  was  a tight  fit  for  so  many  potatoes, 
and  Bonny,  looking  on  with  interest  from  his  high  chair 
by  the  fire,  remarked, 

“Full,  mamma;  ain't  it?’’ 

“Yes,  laddie,  full  as  it  can  hold — just  like  our  house.’’ 

“ How  it  spatters  and  boils  over,  mamma!” 

“ And  our  house  spatters  and  boils  over  with  us,  too, 
wee  one.” 

Sure  enough  the  Donald  dozen  did  live  in  such  a small 
tenement  that  it  was  a puzzle  how  they  ever  could  all  get 
packed  into  it  at  once. 

But  then  early  in  the  morning  the  father  went  out  to 
his  work ; Alec  followed  to  the  shop,  Jeanie  to  the  store, 
Nickie  to  sell  morning  papers,  some  to  school  and  some 
to  do  errands,  till  Bonny  and  the  baby  would  be  left  alone 
with  the  mother.  Then,  shutting  the  door  after  the  last, 
she  would  say, 

“ Do  you  sec  how  they  all  boil  away,  Bonny  ?’’  and  she 
would  sing  merrily  as  she  scrubbed,  swept,  and  cooked. 

She  did  not  sing  so  often  after  father  Donald  fell  one 
day  and  broke  a leg.  Nor  did  she  fill  the  kettle  of  pota- 
toes as  full  either  after  that.  Mr.  Donald  lay  helpless, 
and  worried  about  the  place  he  feared  he  should  lose. 

“ But  I've  worked  for  the  house  till  it  seems  I could  not 
work  anywhere  else.  If  they’d  only  promise  to  let  me 
back  again  when  I’m  able,  I’d  bear  the  rest  with  an  easy 
mind,”  said  the  sick  man,  getting  fevered  and  flushed. 

“ Lad,  I can’t  have  you  fret  so,”  spoke  his  wife  at 
last.  She  took  down  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  “I'll  go 
and  ask  the  master  myself.  I don't  believe  he’ll  refuse 
a woman,  and  you  such  a faithful  hand.  Bonny  Ls  so  good  , 
he  won't  be  any  trouble  to  you,  and  I’ll  take  the  baby 
along.” 

So  Bonny  climbed  up  by  the  window,  and  watched  his 
mother  and  the  baby  “boil  away”  like  the  rest. 

Then  Bonny  played  by  himself  a long  while,  it  seemed 
to  him.  He  built  a church  tower  with  his  blocks,  like  the 
tower  he  could  see  shooting  up  above  the  low  roofs.  He 
changed  the  blocks  into  street  cars,  and  dragged  them  up 
and  down  the  window-sill.  He  thumbed  his  torn  picture- 
books;  he  thumped  his  rag  doll.  Getting  tired  of  all,  he 
flattened  his  dear  little  soft  nose  against  the  pane,  watch- 
ing the  people  tramp,  tramping  by  on  the  brick  sidewalks, 
and  the  carts,  drays,  carriages,  that  clump,  clamped  over 
the  stony  street.  He  liked  this,  and  crooned  over  to  him- 
self, contentedly,  tunes  that  were  no  tunes,  and  words  that 
he  made  up  as  he  went  along. 

But  time  went  on,  and  still  his  mother  did  not  come. 
Bonny  grew  hungry,  and  crept  down  to  ask  papa  about  it. 
Papa  was  lying  quiet  and  breathing  heavily.  Bonny 
bad  fairly  sung  his  father  to  sleep. 

It  occurred  to  Bonny,  as  he  tiptoed  back,  that  there 
could  lie  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  go  and  find 
his  mother,  or  else  Jeanie,  or  Nickie,  or  Ted.  Jeanie’s 
old  rod  cap©  hung  in  the  corner;  quickly  he  threw  it  over 
his  yellow  head,  and  holding  it  fast  under  his  cilia  with 
one  hand,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped  forth. 

He  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  ofT  in  the  direction 
he  had  seen  his  mother  take,  with  short,  nipping  steps, 
like  a meditative  chickabiddy’s.  He  had  not  a doubt 
that  ho  should  come  to  some  member  of  his  numerous 
family  before  long,  but  meanwhile  he  was  thinking  less 
of  that  than  of  the  sights  by  the  way.  Two  boys  were 
racing  velocipedes.  To  Bonny  that  was  a splendid  sight. 


“I  wist  I had  a veleliorsipede,”  he  whispered,  with  a 
pensive  air. 

On  and  on  he  plodded,  blissfully  bewildered,  absorbed 
in  these  enchanting  visions,  until  ho  found  himself  before 
a caterer's  show  window,  tempting  with  crisp  loaves  of 
bread,  daintily  frosted  cakes,  and  unspeakable  cookies, 
tarts,  jellies. 

“Oh  my!  oh  my!”  cried  Bonny,  beginning  at  last  to 
remember  that  ho  was  nobody  but  a little  hungry  boy, 
“ I’m  hungry — I’m  so  hungry !” 

While  he  stared  with  all  his  longing  eyes,  he  heard 
these  words  spoken  loudly  right  by  his  side,  “Come  on, 
then;  we  shall  be  sure  of  a good  dinner.” 

Bonny  turned  round.  Two  men  in  tall  black  hats  were 
striding  by,  and  one,  as  he  spoke,  clapped  the  other  on  the 
shoulder.  Tlio  invitation  was  not  meant  for  Bonny  at 
all.  But  that  did  not  moke  any  difference  to  him.  He 
simply  received  the  idea  that  if  he  followed  these  two 
men  he  should  get  to  a dinner.  So  he  pressed  sturdily 
after  them.  He  had  to  walk  fast,  and  sometimes  he  al- 
most lost  sight  of  them  in  the  throng.  But  Bonny  was  so 
hungry  by  this  time  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest. 
He  did  not  stop  to  watch  the  people,  nor  to  look  into  any 
more  shop  window's. 

It  w'as  really  not  long  before  the  two  tall  hats  were 
seen  turning  up  some  low,  broad  steps.  The  panting 
Bonny,  tugging  after,  followed  unnoticed  through  a wride 
door  into  a vast  hall,  all  paved  with  marble.  Quite  con- 
fused and  out  of  breath,  Bonny  suddenly  stood  still. 
Where  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  two  tall  hats  and  the  wear- 
ers of  them  he  did  not  know. 

“Seems  like  another  out-doors,’’  the  child  thought, 
looking  up  at  the  high  ceiling;  “but  where’s  the  dinner  ? 
There  ia  a dinner;  I smell  it;  it  smells  good.  Seems  to 
me  I never  did  smell  so  much  dinner  in  my  life.” 

By  this  time  he  also  became  aw’are  of  a cheerful  clatter 
of  dishes  and  voices;  and  following  the  sound  across  the 
wide  hall,  he  pushed  open  a great  door  that  stood  half 
ajar. 

Sure  enough,  there  before  him  lay  table  after  table, 
adorned  with  spotless  linen,  and  spread  temptingly  not 
only  with  flowers  and  fruit,  but  with  plenty  to  eat. 

How'  should  little  Bonny  know  that  this  was  the  day 
when  the  grand  new  Metropolis  Hotel  first  opened  to  the 
public  ? How  should  he  know'  that  here  were  all  the 
mighty  men  of  the  city — merchants,  editors,  ministers 
even — with  their  wives,  met  together  by  invitation  to  cele- 
brate the  dedication  dinner?  You  see,  they  had  not  in- 
vited Bonny:  nobody  expected  him;  so  at  first  nobody 
noticed  him  as  he  slipped  noiselessly  in. 

The  tables  seemed  so  full  of  people  that  Bonny  had  to 
walk  up  the  room  to  find  a place.  A queer  hush  fell  on 
the  clatter  and  the  chatter.  People  dropped  their  forks. 
They  watched  this  little  figure  with  the  sunny  hair,  the 
happy  face,  the  shabby  shoes,  the  tumbled  check  apron, 
that  draggl'd  after  it  the  well-nigh  forgotten  red  cape,  and 
at  last  mounting  into  an  empty  chair,  said,  with  a sigh  of 
satisfaction,  and  in  a very  clear  voice,  “I  want  dinner, 
please.” 

Bonny  glanced  round  him.  He  thought  everybody 
looked  pleased,  and  catching  the  eye  of  a lady  who  bent 
toward  him,  he  smiled  hack  a shy,  friendly  smile. 

This  lady  was  the  first  to  speak  to  him.  She  crossed 
eagerly  over  and  said,  “May  I sit  beside  you,  dear  ? I 
knew  a little  boy  once  with  yellow  hair  like  yours.” 

Bonny  never  noticed  that  she  had  tears  in  her  soft  ©yes 
now. 

“ I like  your  hair  best,”  he  answered,  half  timidly,  half 
frankly.  The  lady's  hair  was  very  dark,  and  she  wore  in 
it  a splendid  yellow  flower. 

“ But,  please,  I am  so  hungry ! May  I have  dinner  ?” 

Before  the  lady  could  answer,  a stout  gentleman  came 
hurrying  up. 
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“ Well,  well,  let's  see  about  this,”  he  began,  in  a rollick* 
ing  tone.  “ Shake  hands,  little  stranger.  So  you  came  to 
my  dinner,  did  you  ?” 

Bonny  dropped  his  head.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  the 
loud-voiced  man ; but  the  lady  whom  he  was  not  afraid  of 
said,  re-assuringly,  “This  is  the  man  who  gives  the  dinner, 
little  one;  this  is  his  house;  he'll  be  very  good  to  you, 
never  fear.M 

So  Bonny  looked  up  then,  and  replied,  simply,  “ I came ; 
I was  hungry,  and  I came.” 

The  host  cleared  his  throat,  and  said,  heartily,  while  he 
patted  Bonny's  curls,  “ Well,  I didn't  expect  you,  that's  a 
fact ; but  we'll  give  you  just  as  good  a dinner,  for  all  that. 
A dinner  1 — I’ll  warrant  you  we  will : and  upon  my  word, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I rather  think  the  Metropolis  Ho- 
tel is  honored  to  have  the  chance.” 

Never,  never  had  Bonny  imagined  such  a dinner  as  he 
ate  that  day.  The  lady  who  sat  by  his  side  cut  up  the 
chicken,  and  helped  him  choose  among  the  lavish  dainties 
that  the  host  kept  insisting  on  having  brought  for  him  to 
taste. 

Hungry  ? It  seemed  to  Bonny  that  he  ntfver  in  this 
world  could  be  hungry  again. 

His  innocent  heart  ran  over,  and  he  told  his  new  friend, 
the  lady,  all  she  asked  him  about  his  sick  father,  his  tired 
mother,  the  little  tenement  that  was  like  the  kettle  that  all 
boiled  away,  and  the  big  family  that  crammed  it  so  full 
when  gathered  together.  But  one  thing  neither  the  lady , 
nor  her  husband,  who  filled  Bonny's  pocket  with  pennies, 
nor  the  host,  could  succeed  in  finding  out  from  him. 

Tins  was  where  the  little  fellow  belonged,  and  how  to 
return  him  to  his  home. 

Street  and  number  he  knew  naught  about.  What  was 
his  name  f “ Bonny  Laddie.”  His  father's  name  f “Oh. 
John.”  What  kind  of  work  did  his  father  do?  “Oh, 
nothing:  father  is  sick.”  He  had  no  clear  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  any  calling  except  with  Nickie's,  as  they  found 
by  questioning. 

That  Nickie  peddled  papers,  and  that  Bonny  would 
when  he  was  bigger,  he  was  very  positive  about. 

“Well,  then,”  suggested  the  host,  “ we’ll  try  the  news- 
boys. We'll  just  have  Laddie  standing  by  the  door  when 
they  go  past,  and  maybe  he  can  pick  out  this  brother  of 
his  from  the  lot.” 

The  company  sat  for  a long  time  round  the  tables. 
Bonny  kept  still,  listening  and  wondering,  though  he  un- 
derstood little  of  the  speeches  and  the  toasts.  Once  all 
eyes  were  again  turned  toward  Bonny. 

A gentleman  rose  and  said,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  propose  the  health  of  the  first  guest  of  the  Metrop- 
olis Hotel,  who,  though  uninvited,  has  given  the  patri- 
arch of  this  palace  the  privilege  of  entertaining  an  angel 
unawares.” 

But  Bonny  answered  nothing  to  the  looks  bent  upon 
him.  With  one  hand  full  of  nuts  and  bonlxms,  the  oth- 
er in  his  heavy  pocket,  and  a face  of  perfect  peace,  the 
little  guest  of  the  Metropolis  Hotel  lay  fast  asleep  in  his 
chair. 

He  was  rosily  awake  again  by  the  time  the  newsboys 
were  crying  their  evening  papers. 

“Come  and  watch  for  Nickie,”  coaxed  the  host;  and 
with  Bonny's  small,  warm  hand  in  his  own  he  stepped 
out  on  the  broad  granite  slab  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

“That  isn't  Nickie — nor  that — nor  that,”  Bonny  kept 
saying  at  first.  “Oh,  Nickie !”  he  shouted,  suddenly ; and 
plunging  forth  into  the  street,  tumbled  against  a small 
boy  in  big  trousers  and  an  overgrown  cap,  whose  bundle 
of  papers  looked  much  fatter  than  ho  did. 

Astonished  Nickie,  who  had  not  been  home  since  morn- 
ing, could  scarcely  believe  his  senses  at  first,  as  he  stared 
at  his  little  brother  through  the  dusk,  the  fog,  and  the 
rain-drops  tliat  now  began  to  fall.  However,  he  could 
answer  all  the  questions  that  Laddie  had  been  unable  to 


satisfy,  and  in  a very  short  interval  a carriage  had  been 
summoned,  the  host  had  stowed  away  in  it  a capacious 
basket  hastily  filled  with  choice  remnants  from  the  feast, 
and  Bonny  Laddie  was  rolling  toward  his  home  in  charge 
of  the  gentle  stranger  lady  and  her  husband. 

Was  there  ever  in  the  most  agitated  of  kettles  such 
bubbling  and  boiling  over  as  took. place  inside  the  crowd- 
ed Donald  tenement  that  night  ? Had  not  they  all  been 
breaking  their  loving,  anxious  hearts  about  Bonny  Lad- 
die, and  lo!  here  he  was,  safe  in  the  old  red  cape,  smiling 
and  shining  as  usual,  and  rather  mystified  at  having  such 
a fuss  made  over  him. 

The  stranger  lady,  promising  Bonny  to  come  again, 
made  haste  to  go  away,  but  before  going  she  had  time  to 
wonder  at  something  she  saw.  Why  did  Bonny’s  tired 
but  blithe-looking  mother  give  the  lady's  husband  such  a 
sad,  almost  fearful,  look  ? Why  did  he  seem  confused, 
and  going  over  to  the  sick  man,  say,  “I  will  reconsider 
i that  matter,  John.  You  may  rest  easy”  ? 

Afterward  she  understood.  When  John’s  master  had 
j that  afternoon  curtly  refused  Mrs.  Donald’s  petition,  and 
let  her  go  away  disappointed  and  distressed,  her  patient 
waiting  and  her  earnest  pleading  having  been  in  vain,  he 
| had  considered  himself  right,  from  the  stand-point  of  hia 
own  interest.  But  then  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
j clean,  crowded  household,  and  nothing  of  this  yellow- 
| haired  laddie  who  reminded  him  of  another  little  yellow- 
haired laddie  who  had  been  taken  from  him. 

[Bciron  In  llAkrart  Ync*a  Pkopi.b  No.  87,  Joljr  18.] 

THE  STORY  OF  TIIE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

Chapter  VIII. 

VFTER  an  almost  uneventful  cruise,  excepting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  war  schooner  Pictou,  and  a chase 
by  two  British  frigates,  the  gallant  and  “lucky”  Consti- 
tution remained  in  Boston  eight  or  nine  months.  Late 
in  December,  1814,  she  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  command  of  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  equipped 
with  fifty-two  guns  and  fully  manned.  She  cruised  for  a 
while  off  the  port  of  Lisbon  and  further  south ward ; and 
late  in  February.  1815,  she  met,  fought,  and  conquered  the 
English  frigate  Cyane  and  her  consort  the  Levant.  The 
battle  occurred  in  the  night — the  moon  shining  brightly. 
For  fifteen  minutes  the  three  vessels  kept  up  an  incessant 
cannonade,  and  the  moon  was  obscured  by  a dense  cloud 
of  smoke.  By  superior  seamanship  as  well  as  gunnery, 
Stewart  vanquished  both  his  antagonists,  while  the  Con- 
stitution was  only  slightly  injured. 

Stewart  sailed  with  his  prizes  to  Port  Proya,  Cape  do 
Verde  Islands.  The  next  day  three  large  British  vessels 
were  dimly  seen  in  a fog  approaching.  The  Constitution 
slipped  out  of  the  harbor  under  cover  of  the  mist,  followed 
by  her  prizes.  The  English  vessels  gave  chase,  but  Stew- 
art, by  expert  seamanship,  saved  his  own  ship  and  the 
Cyane  from  capture,  but  the  Levant  was  overtaken  and 
caught.  This  was  the  final  cruise  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  war  of  1812-15,  for  peace  had  been  proclaimed  before 
this  victory  was  achieved.  “Old  Ironsides”  was  ever  aft- 
erward revered  by  the  American  people,  and  she  is  yet 
atloat  in  the  service. 

In  1814  Lake  Champlain  as  well  as  Lake  Ontario  was 
a theatre  of  valiant  deeds.  In  September  a land  and  na- 
val force  invaded  New  York  from  Canada.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  created  a little  navy  on  Lake  Champlain  to  op- 
pose tho  British,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  Commodore 
Macdonough.  The  hostile  fleets  met  in  Plattsburg  Bay. 
and  while  a sharp  conflict  was  raging  between  the  land 
forces,  a severe  naval  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake.  The 
British  Commodore  (Downie)  was  killed,  and  Macdonough 
achieved  a brilliant  victory,  for  which  he  was  honored  by 
citizens  and  by  Congress.  Meanwhile,  Chauncev  and  Sir 
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James  L.  Yeo  were  manoeuvring  for  the  control  of  Lake 
Ontario  without  coming  to  any  very  serious  blows. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  some  new  vessels  were  added  to 
the  navy.  In  June  the  frigate  Guerrikre  was  launched 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  presence  of  50.000  people.  In  Au- 
gust the  Java  was  launched  at  Baltimore  before  20,000 
spectators.  The  public  and  private  vessels  were  very 
active.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  cruises  of  some  of  the 
privateers  at  this  time  might  be  made  as  exciting  as  any 
tale  of  fiction. 

The  Wasp,  Captain  Blakeley,  made  a successful  cruise 
southward,  vanquishing  the  Reindeer , Aron,  and  Allan- 
ta.  She  was  lost  at  sea  in  October,  1814,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterward.  Captain  Warrington  cruised  in  the 
Peacock  in  the  spring  of  1814.  He  captured  the  E]>er- 
vter,  a most  valuable  prize.  In  May  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  captured  fourteen  merchant 
vessels,  and  returned  to  New  York.  At  the  same  time 
Barney  was  very  active  with  a flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  the 
waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  August,  having  de- 
stroyed his  vessels  to  keep  them  from  the  British,  he  and 
his  men  assisted  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg. 

At  the  beginning  of  1815,  Decatur  was  in  command  of 
a small  squadron  at  New  York.  The  I*resident  was  his 
flag-ship.  With  her  alone  he  sailed  out  of  New  York 
Hurbor  on  a dark  night,  eluded  the  blockading  fleet,  and 
at  dawn  the  next  morning  was  chased  by  four  British  ves- 
sels. The  President  was  deeply  laden  for  a long  cruise. 
One  of  her  pursuers  (the  Endymion)  overtook  her, 
when  a sharp  action  began.  The  two  frigates  ran  side 
by  sale  before  the  wind  for  two  hours  in  a running 
fight,  during  which  the  Endymion  was  so  crippled  that 
she  was  about  to  strike  her  colors.  At  that  moment  the 
other  pursuers  came  up,  and  the  I*resident  was  captured, 
not  by  a single  vessel,  but  by  a squadron. 

The  other  vessels  of  Decatur's  squadron,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  President,  sailed  for  an  appointed  gather- 
ing-place in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  Captain  Biddle, 
in  the  Hornet , captured  the  Penguin  in  March,  after  a 
conflict  which  called  forth  the  highest  praises  for  the 
American  commander.  Afterward,  while  the  Hornet 
and  Peacock  were  sailing  together,  they  were  chased  by 
the  Cornwallis,  a British  74.  They  escaped,  and  the 
Peacock,  continuing  her  cruise  eastward,  captured  the 


Nautilus  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  the  last  vessel  captured 
in  the  war. 

The  American  privateers  made  such  havoc  among  Ellg 
lisli  shipping  that  the  mercantile  community  were  dis- 
mayed. “ One  of  these  sea-devils,”  said  a London  news- 
paper, “ is  seldom  caught;  but  they  impudently  defy  the 
English  privateers  and  heavy  74’s.  Only  think — thir- 
teen guineas  for  one  hundred  pounds  were  paid  to  insure 
a vessel  across  the  Irish  Channel  l”  They  had  captured 
or  destroyed  during  the  war  about  sixteen  hundred  Brit- 
ish merchant  vessels  of  all  classes.  Our  little  navy  had 
produced  a wonderful  change  in  public  opinion  in  Eu- 
rope concerning  the  resources  and  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Republic 

In  time  of  peace  our  navy  has  been  employed  in  the 
beneficent  work  of  giving  aid  to  commerce;  in  making 
explorations  of  strange  seas;  in  scientific  investigations  of 
ocean  phenomena;  and  in  the  important  operations  of  tlx* 
Coast  Survey,  begun  in  1817.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  j>eacoful  performances  of  our  navy  were  known  re* 
spcctively  as  the  “ South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition"  and 
the  “Japan  Diplomatic  Expedition.”  The  former  began 
in  1838,  and  ended  in  1842.  It  was  composed  of  six  gov 
emment  vessels,  furnished  with  a complete  corps  of  sci- 
entific men,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes.  It  went  southward  until  it  reached  pack  ice,  in 
south  latitude  66°,  and  made  a voyage  of  about  ninety 
thousand  miles. 

The  Japan  Diplomatic  Ex|)cdition  consisted  of  a squad 
ron  of  seven  vessels,  commanded  by  Commodore  M.  (* 
Perry.  Its  business  was  to  carry  a letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
asked  him  to  open  his  sea-ports  to  American  commerce. 
The  expedition  sailed  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  reached  Ja 
pan  in  1853.  Perry  was  met  on  the  bosom  of  the  bay  of 
Jeddo,  in  which  his  squadron  had  anchored,  by  high  ofli 
cials  in  the  Emperor’s  state  barges,  and  to  them  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  made  known.  The  Japane.se  were 
astonished,  for  they  had  never  seen  a steam-ship.  After 
several  mouths’  consideration  the  Emperor  agreed  to  tie 
President’s  request,  and  in  1860  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
United  States.  Ever  since  then  there  has  been  free  inter 
course  between  the  two  nations. 

[to  be  COSTIJSCED.j 
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"1  AM  THE  LAD  THAT  FOLLOWS  THE  PLOUGH.” 

BT  MARY  A.  BARR. 

I am  the  lad  that  follows  the  plough — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  me — 

In  a hickory  suit  that’s  pretty  well  worn 
I go  to  the  field  at  early  morn, 

I help  to  scatter  the  golden  corn — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  roe. 

Out  in  the  meadows  and  woods  and  lanes — 
Robin  and  Thrush  just, whistle  for  roe — 

I watch  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  at  play; 
When  the  grass  is  high  I tons  the  hay; 

There  isn’t  a boy  in  the  world  so  gay — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  me. 

I go  with  father  to  shear  the  sheep— 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  me — 

I fodder  the  cattle,  the  mangers  fill, 

I drive  a team,  I go  to  the  mill, 

I milk  the  cows  with  a right  good  will — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistlo  for  roe. 

I help  the  peaches  and  plums  to  save — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  me — 

For  I am  the  boy  can  climb  a tree; 

There  isn’t  an  apple  too  high  for  me, 

There  isn’t  a nut  that  I can’t  see — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  roe. 

When  I am  a roan  I'll  own  a farm— 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  fur  mo— 
Horses  and  sheep  and  many  a cow. 

Stacks  of  wheat,  and  a barley  mow  ; 

I’ll  be  a farmer  and  follow  the  plough: 

Robin  and  Thrush  shall  whistle  for  me. 

Tis  letter  to  stand  in  the  golden  corn — 

Robin  and  Thrush  just  whistle  for  me — 

To  toss  the  hav  on  the  breezy  lea. 

To  pluck  the  fruit  on  the  orchard  tree. 

Than  roam  about  on  the  restless  sea: 

So,  sailor-boy.  I’ll  follow  the  plough. 

Tis  better  to  hear  the  wild  birds  sing, 

Robin  and  Thrush  on  the  apple  bough — 

Tis  better  to  have  a farm  and  a wife, 

And  lead  a busy,  peaceable  life. 

Than  march  to  the  noisv  drum  and  fife: 

So,  soldier-boy,  I’ll  follow  the  plough. 


Music  bt  ClIAS.  F.  ROPER. 
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Jt*w  Vau  Citv. 

In  Habfxh's  Yotnto  Pran.it  Xn,  12  I road  abont 
fam«  curtail*  South  American  ephtan*  that  kill  bird*, 
and  the  other  day  I read  In  iui  English  paper  an  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland  of  on  enormous  spider 
which  la  kept  In  a glare  ante  In  the  London  Zoological 
Gardena,  and  I thought  the  little  readers  of  Yocso 
People  might  be  interested  to  know  about  It.  This 
*pid«r,  says  Mr.  Bnckland,  came  from  Sooth  Amer- 
ica. lie  Is  about  a*  large  as  a common  boose-spar- 
row with  Its  wings  folded,  and  when  he  spreads  bis 
legs  he  Is  a tcrrirde-looklng  fellow.  The  whole  ot 
his  1>ody  Is  covered  with  dark  rod-brown  hair.  Do 
eats  cockroaches,  and  spins  threads  to  catch  them, 
lie  will  also  kill  and  suck  the  blood  of  young  mice 
when  they  are  given  to  him.  Sucb  a gigantic  crea- 
ture could  very  lasily  capture  and  kill  humming- 
birds- On  page  S4*  yon  will  dud  a picture  of  this 
terrible  bird-eating  spider. 

It  Is  evident  that  Stiakapeare  knew  of  the  great 
strength  of  certain  spider*.  In  Mtuntrt  for  Manure 
the  Duke  say  s : 

•'  How  may  likeness,  made  In  crimes. 

Making  practice  on  the  times, 

I>raw  with  idle  spiders*  strings 

Most  pond 'ron»  and  substantial  things !" 

These  large  spiders  are  very  common  in  (labs,  as 
well  as  In  South  America,  and  are  probably  found  In 
all  tropical  countries.  In  Cuba  lives  the  bfg  hairy  ta- 
rantula. Its  home  I*  a hole  in  tire  ground,  and  boys 
often  am  ore  themselves  by  running  piece*  of  sweet- 
dag  in  the  bole.  The  tarantula  is  fond  of  sucking 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  and  will  Immediately  fasten 
Itself  to  the  root,  when  the  bora  pull  It  oat  and  ex- 
amine the  curions  creature.  There  is  In  Cuba  a large 
flat- bodied  spider  that  lives  in  trees,  and  wages  terri- 
ble warfare  on  young  birds.  It  is  a very  common 
sight  In  Cuban  forests  to  sec  these  couture*,  their 
long  legs  grasping  s young  bin)  which  they  have  en- 
tangled  In  their  strong  welt,  aa  a devil-Oeh  grasps  its 
prey,  and  busily  engaged  in  sucking  the  oh**)  of 
their  lielploBs  victim.  K.  R. 

*4*  Anotn,  Tiu>. 

We  bad  two  mocking-birds,  but  we  were  tired  of 
them,  and  let  them  fly  away.  At  night  they  came 
back  for  something  to  rat,  so  mamma  left  the  cages 
Out,  and  the  next  day  they  went  In  their  cages  again. 

1 am  eleven  years  old.  1 like  Yocao  Pson.a  very 
much.  MavdT. 


Mount,  lu-moo. 

I live  on  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  which  la  over  a 
mile  wide  here.  I am  thirteen  years  old,  and  a read- 
er of  Yovrni  People.  I think  "The  Moral  Pirates'' 
Is  the  best  story  of  alL 

Two  of  my  companions,  Prank  and  Rob.  had  road 
the  story;  so  wc  made  up  oar  minds  that  Instead  of 
cruising  we  would  camp  out  for  a week.  Frank's 
father  owned  a large  row-boat,  which  he  said  we 
might  take,  and  I took  my  tent  and  dog.  We  laid 
in  enough  provisions  to  last  a month. 

So  after  u good  deal  of  trouble  wc  got  started. 
Wo  landed  about  three  ml  W from  here,  on  the  other 
aide  uf  the  river,  it  was  a splendid  place  to  camp. 
The  ground  was  sandy,  and  was  hemmed  In  by  trees. 
The  Erst  nlgbt  passed  well  enough.  The  uoxt  morn- 
ing Frank  and  I rowed  across  the  river  for  milk.  As 
we  were  nearing  camp  on  nur  way  back,  a large 
steamboat  nearly  ran  us  down.  The  swell  nearly 
capslsml  us,  and  as  It  was,  we  got  pretty  wet. 

Wo  concluded  that  ws  could  not  stand  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  made  up  our  minds  to  start  for  home 
the  next  day,  where  we  arrived  to  be  well  laughed  at. 

En. 


Cirirue,  Illimom. 

In  HASraa'a  Maoaxink  for  Jane.  1878,  pagu  131,  It 
la  stated  that  Betsy  Griscom,  who  was  employed  to 
moke  the  first  national  standard  of  the  I'nlted  State*, 
suggested  that  a flvo-pointed  star  be  used,  and  show- 
ed now  a paper  could  be  folded  so  that  the  star  could 
be  produced  by  a single  cut  of  the  scissors.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  U was  done  7 Willi  am  H.  O. 

Do  any  of  our  young  waders  know  Betsy 
Gris  corn's  secret  ? Let  us  see  who  will  send  the 
neatest  method  for  making  a five-pointed  star 
with  one  cut  of  the  scissors. 


iUlTTiaoalc,  Mwuia 

I am  a reader  of  Yocno  P aorta  It  in  a grand  pa- 
per for  boys.  Can  any  one  toll  m<r  where  I can  g«*t 
a few  silk-worms?  I am  anxious  to  make  some 
silk,  ami  See  the  worms  work.  ClakrmCX  L. 

Iii  liARrkitN  Magazine  for  April.  1870,  there 
is  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on  silk-worm*, 
which  will  give  you  much  information.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  young  readers  can  toll  you 
where  you  can  obtain  worms.  You  will  find  it 


easy  to  take  care  of  them,  but  a little  difficult 
to  make  the  silk  thread,  unless  you  know  how 
to  spin,  which  is  not  probabte.  An  old  lady  in 
u New  England  country  town  once  hud  a desire 
for  silk-worms.  She  procured  a number,  which 
she  fed  on  the  leaves  of  a mulberry-tree  which 
grew  in  her  yard.  As  during  her  youth  she  had 
been  taught  to  spin,  she  unwound  her  cocoons, 
and  made  beautiful  silk  thread,  with  whitrh  she 
knitted  elegant  silk  stockings  as  gifts  to  her  < 
friends.  If  you  are  successful  in  procuring 
worms,  observe  their  habits  carefully,  and  write  J 
About  them  to  the  Post-office  Box  of  Young 
Fmvu. 

Cmni,  Alabxma. 

I am  a little  Southern  boy.  I have  three  brothers 
younger  than  inyrell.  ] am  afraid  we  are  not  al- 
ways as  good  a*  we  should  be.  Last  fall  Ben  and  I 
ran  away,  and  went  with  some  negroes  to  pick  cot- 
ton. When  wc  came  home  at  noon  we  found  mam- 
ma crying  heeanse  sin-  thought  we  had  been  stolen, 
and  papa  hunting  for  on.  When  mamma  got  through 
with  qs  we  decided  not  to  run  away  any  more.  Wo 
bunt  hickory-nnts  and  chestnut*  in  the  falL 

Success  to  Yocno  People ! Gao  max  U. 


The  two  following  letters  are  from  very  youth- 
ful readers,  who  print  their  communications 
with  a pencil : 

fnn.  Casss,  Ni*  Y»w. 

I thought  I would  write  to  you.  My  brother  has 
A snappiiig-tnrtk',  and  n white  rabbit  with  brownish 
spots  on  it,  and  my  brother  and  I have  thru*  kittens. 
Ilike  Yocno  People  very  much,  and  I like  the  story 
ot  " The  Moral  Pirates."  Emm  M.  P. 


Artim.  O*oiu»i4. 

I am  five  years  old,  I con  not  resd  yet.  but  1 get 
my  stator  to  read  the  atorles  in  Yocno  People.  1 
like  them  better  than  any  I sver  bean).  My  letter 
is  getting  ’most  too  long.  Eu.m  U. 


Jaaarr  Cm  llamm,  Nr»  Jinn. 

A short  time  ago,  lresh  from  the  country.  I was 
walking  along  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  dty, 
when  I dimly  heard  the  familiar  “ Bob  White" 
whistled.  ’’Papa,  there's  a quail,"  1 oxclsimsd. 
**  Nonsense,"  replied  papa,  laughing ; “ your  itniigi- 
nation  la  lively.’*  **  But/  1 answered,  **  I really  heard 
one."  “They  don’t  have  quails  in  tin*  dty,"  snid 
papa;  “ perhaps  some  hoy  or  man  l*  Imitating  the 
bird.”  I raid  no  more  until  right  at  our  elbow  the 
shrill  notes  **  Bob  White"  * tart  led  ua  both.  Papa 
snapped,  exclaiming,  “That  la  a quail, surely."  We 
looked  about  us,  bat  coaid  see  no  cage.  "That  la 
strange,'*  said  papa.  Then  we  looked  closer,  nod 
saw  In  a wire  inc.  Insure,  extended  from  a cellar  win- 
dow to  the  sidewalk,  an  unused  basin  of  an  old 
fountain,  filled  with  plants,  while  half  concealed  be- 
neath the  foliage  were  two  plump  bird*,  one  of 
which  extended  his  little  head  and  saluted  us  with 
familiar  notes  again.  A little  crowd  soon  gathered, 
and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  sweet  note*  of 
these  feathered  beauties,  which  here  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  bamiaaw  activities  and  bustle  of  the 
metropolis  recalled  recollections  of  woods  aim!  rural 
delights.  Enina  A,  L. 

Hurtwruin,  Osh, 

I am  a lame  boy.  I have  blp-dtocaee.  One  limb  is 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  I use  crutches  nr  a cane. 
1 mmu  to  be  a doctor,  and  make  hip-dlseaae  a *j>e- 
claltv.  Grandpa  ha*  promised  me  a nice  carriage 
and  harness,  and  my  uncle  says  he  will  give  me  a bice 
horse  when  I crow  op  and  get  to  be  a doctor.  I am 
eleven  years  old  now.  I must  tell  you  how  much  I 
like  Yovso  People,  especially  the  beautiful  pictures. 

Faxmux  G.  C. 


Nuiwu,  Im. 

I like  Yocno  Paorut  very  much.  I have  a great 
many  doll*,  and  I (eel  very  sorry  for  poor  Jane,  who 
fell  in  the  water,  but  more  sorry  for  her  dear  mam- 
ma, Fanny.  1 am  glad  that  Dora  and  Beetle  rescued 
Jane.  I should  like  to  know  whether  they  ever  found 
her  curls  when  the  tide  weut  down. 

Jess ix  Lxx  H. 


Ixu  fllon.  to*  4. 

I like  Yocso  PeorLX  better  thaa  any  other  paper 
we  toko.  I am  twelve  years  old.  I have  been  to 
school  three  terms  without  being  absent  or  tardy 
once.  1 would  like  to  be  a school-tsaclicr  when  I 
am  old  enough. 

I tried  Kill Ui  L'a  recipe  for  cream-candy,  and  I 
thought  It  very  nice. 

There  are  a great  many  wild  flower*  here,  both  in 
the  woi si*  and  on  the  prairie*. 

My  brothers  have  been  hs*y  harvesting,  but  they 
always  And  time  to  read  Vwsu  Pcoplo. 

Makt  B.  P. 


XikiI4  Falla,  N«w  Tau. 

I am  so  ranch  interested  to  read  of  the  pet*  that 
are  often  written  abont  In  the  Post -office  Box  that  I 
| thought  the  other  children  might  feel  the  wnmc  in- 
terest In  mine.  I Irave  two  kitten* — s white  one 
: named  Julius  C'teaar,  and  a gray  ouu  named  Spitx, 


because  it  spits  at  everybody  who  comes  near  iL  I 
alao  have  three  little  chickens  named  Bud,  Blossom, 
and  Cherry,  They  have  no  mother,  and  1 am  bring- 
ing them  up  by  hand.  They  run  after  me  every  time 
I go  near  their  box,  and  sometimes  they  arena  to 
think  Julius  Cwear  is  their  mother,  and  they  try  to 
cuddle  in  hi*  far.  Caul  IL  t. 

Rpcvres,  T»*  ** 

My  papa  takes  Yorxo  hani  for  me,  and  I am  so 
happy  when  it  cornea.  Every  Saturday,  when  papa 
get*  off  from  the  street  car,  I run  out  lo  meet  him, 
and  I aay,  "Papa,  hnve  you  got  Haefcb's  Tocxo 
People  7" 

I liave  e pet  pltfbon  with  a red  breast,  a pussy,  and 
a little  brown  calf.  I had  two  beautiful  chickens, 
bat  they  died.  1 am  seven  year*  old.  Lorn  a S. 

Mo* 4 L4»,  Mwhiwa*. 

My  homo  is  at  Allegun,  but  now  we  are  staying  at 
| till*  beautiful  take.  It  i*  only  a station  on  the  Grand 
I Haven  Railroad,  and  nobody  live*  here  except  the 
station-master  and  one  or  two  others,  beside*  those 
who  are  camping  out  Most  of  the  people  live  in 
tents,  bnt  we  live  In  a house. 

I think  Mona  Lake  Is  a beaut! ( nl  place.  There  are 
picnic*  here  almost  every  day.  The  chief  attractions 
are  boating,  fishing,  bathing,  and  the  well  of  miner- 
al water,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  lake  it- 
self is  about  seven  mill's  long,  and  where  we  live  it 
ia  abont  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  It  ws*  named 
after  my  stater  Mona,  who  was  named  after  Castle 
Mona.  In  tlie  Isle  of  Man.  Papa  has  the  American  flag 
on  a dag-staff  on  our  house,  and  the  Manx  flag,  with 
tlie  three  legs,  on  a pole  set  In  tin?  ground. 

Pickerel,  tw*e,  cat-fish,  sonftsh,  and  perch  are 
caught  here.  Pa  caught  a cat-flali  that  weighed  fif- 
teen pounds. 

There  are  two  camps  hero  now.  They  are  called 
” Kat-ftali  Kamp”  ana  ** Camp  Toodle  La."  The  last 
one  U named  after  a song  they  sing  here  a good 
deal  It  begins, 

" Gentleman  frog  lived  in  the  spring, 

Toodle  la  f toodle  la  H 

Eddie  S.  C.  M. 


F*»*  M-  l«r.  Wwroasts. 

I have  taken  Torn*  Pmru  from  the  first  num- 
ber, and  I like  it  very  much.  I think  the  Post-office 
Box  Is  splendid.  I h*v»  read  the  letter  from  Jennie 
Anderson,  and  should  Uke  to  hoar  more  about  htr 
home  In  India. 

We  have  three  canaries,  and  one  of  them  1*  almost 
as  old  os  I ua  1 am  foarteun.  Emma  K.  G. 


New  Otilin.  Loctwasa. 

I have  four  dolta  Their  names  are  Bertha,  Fan- 
ny. Juliette,  and  Rosy.  Bertha  ha*  beautiful  black 
hair,  and  Fanny  has  golden  hair. 

1.  too,  go  very  often  to  Hpontah  Fort.  We  had  a 
little  canary,  it  was  a beautiful  singer.  Bat  one 
day  my  aunt  left  the  door  open  when  she  cleaned 
the  cage,  and  it  flew  away,  and  never  has  been  found. 
I am  ten  years  old,  and  I have  been  to  England, 
Franco,  and  Germany.  Loris*  D. 

( would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  any 
correspondent  of  You  mu  1’nnrLx. 

Willi*  if.  Souxaxxa, 

6*3  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


I am  collecting  different  kinds  of  reeds,  and  I 
wiki  Id  like  to  exchange  with  any  corres]»undent*  of 
yonr  valuable  paper.  1 have  verbenas,  forget-me- 
not*,  four-o'clock*  (red,  white,  and  yellow),  cypress, 
tropmolum,  and  other  kinds.  C.  D.  K., 

490  Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

I will  exchange  postage  stamps  wllb  any  foreign 
readers  of  Yuvmo  People,  I have  several  rare 
stamps.  E.  M.  Vam  Cleve, 

Hillsborough,  Highland  County,  Ohio. 


Harfes'b  Torino  Peafle  I*  a splendid  paper.  I 
Would  advise  every  one  to  take  IL 
I would  like  to  exchange  birds’  eggB  with  entne 
correspondent  To  any  one  reodlng  rue  ten  egg*  | 
will  send  ten  in  return.  J.  F.  Wells, 

Ingcrsoll,  Ontario,  Canada. 


A CojcsTiXT  Rsadkil — During  early  colonial 
time*  both  Indians  and  negroe*  were  held  a* 
slaves  in  Massachusetts  and  advertisements  of 
negroes  for  sale  were  common  in  the  Boston 
.Yen*  LrUrr  and  other  publications  of  the  day. 
Ship  loads  of  fresh  importations  of  negroes  wen- 
constantly  arriving  from  the  African  coast 
Meanwhile  the  feeling  against  slavery  was 
steadily  gaining  ground,  and  much  public  dis 
cushion  on  the  subject  took  place.  The  exact 
date  of  the  abolition  of  slaver)-  in  Massachusett* 
is  a disputed  point,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  legally  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1 7S0,  al- 
though advertisements  of  slave  property  for 
sale  apj>ear  in  the  newspapers  of  a later  date. 
In  1786  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  pass- 


Ali.l-bt  31,  1BS0. 
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cd  an  act  to  prevent  the  slave-trade,  inflicting 
a heavy  flue  upon  any  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth who  should  ini]Kirt,  transport,  buy,  or 
sell  any  of  the  inhabitant's  of  Africa  as  slaves, 
or  fit  out  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  traffic. 

Public  feeling  was  for  a long  time  hostile  to 
the  negro  nice,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  “ blacks"  were  repeatedly  warn- 
ed to  depart  out  of  the  commonwealth,  the  pre- 
text being  to  avoid  the  increase  of  a pauper 
population,  " which  threatened  to  become  both 
injurious  and  burdensome." 


C.  S.  M. — About  what  animal  do  you  desire 
to  know  the  habits?  You  left  your  sentence 
unfinished. 

Alice  P. — Turtles  prefer  bit*  of  meat  and 
insects  to  bread-crumbs.  If  you  read  former 
numbers  of  Our  Post-office  Box  carefully,  you 
will  find  directions  for  feeding  all  kinds  of 
turtles. 

Camille  B.— The  poem  by  your  little  sick 
friend  is  very  pretty,  but  we  can  not  moke  room 
for  It. 

Pkarl  A.  II. — Your  atorv  is  very  pretty,  but 
comes  loo  late  for  publication. — You  must  send 
to  the  address  of  the  advertiser  for  the  cata- 
logue you  wish. 

J.  L.  Tomx, — Directions  for  building  a can- 
vas canoe  were  given  in  Youso  People  No.  26. 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “Tbc 
Cruising  Canoe  and  its  Outfit"  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  August,  1880,  which  wiU  also 
give  you  much  useful  information. 


Favor*  ore  acknowledged  from  Charles  O.  R.,  Will- 
iam Mullen,  '‘Man,"  Edwin  J.  PrlndJe,  W.  Clarence 
J..  Louis  >(..  John  R.  Glen,  Nellie,  Mary  sod  Cora 
Wright,  Katie  sod  K.  T.,  Ktta  G.  !>.,  Fannie  EL  C., 
T.  Edit.  Susie  AM.,  Camilla  A M.,  Louise  8.,  Mary 
Hartwell,  Ivy  Hamilton. 

Correct  answers  to  pu **!<**  are  received  from 
" Evening  Star,"  Samuel  R.  Hay  ter,  K.  T.  W.,  F.  B. 
W.,  Nettie  and  Lottie  Mnrshiill,  Camille  Benson, 
('baric*  L.  Hunt,  " Buttercup,"  Kddlc  A Lcct,  Mary 
£ N.,  Oracle  Kelley,  John  Brooke,  Wlljle  Harerai, 
Clara  Jaquith,  T.  J.  Anderson,  Minnie  H.  Ingham, 
M.  P.  Martin,  W.  S.  Dodge,  Mattie  P.,  Etta  M.  Gil- 
breath, Wilfrid  H.  Warner,  fed wanl  L.  Hunt,  “ West- 
ern Star,”  Charles  Stewart, 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


BXIGH  A. 

My  flret  is  in  vein,  but  not  in  baud. 

My  second  W<  In  waist,  but  not  in  baud. 

My  third  l»  In  queer,  but  not  In  tunny. 

My  fourth  Is  In  sugar,  but  not  in  honey. 

Mr  lUth  Is  In  train,  but  not  in  car. 

My  sixth  is  In  moon,  but  not  in  star. 

My  seventh  le  lo  wheat,  but  uot  in  rye. 

My  eighth  is  In  cunning,  but  not  in  sly. 

A tribe  am  I * Irnse  home  Is  found 

tV hue  snow  lira  deep  ou  the  frozen  ground. 


No.*. 

worn*  sqcais. 

First,  a atalk.  Second,  an  ancient  r set  men  L Third, 
a river  in  Bohemia.  Fourth,  a sign.  Utuus 


No.  8. 

•nwrerntoti.  norm.*  ackoatiu. 

A city  In  New  York  State.  Mountains  in  Asia. 
A river  In  Asia.  A city  In  China.  A lake  In  the 
United  stales.  , Answer— Two  rivers  in  Europe. 

Laos. 


PKCAriTATIOH. 

Entire  I’m  found  in  every  home;  but  If  you  once  be- 
head, 

1 may  be  white,  I may  be  block,  1 may  be  browu  or 
red. 

Ik-head  again,  and  all  at  oncu  invisible  am  I : 

You  can  not  grasp  me,  yet  without  me  you  would 
surely  tik.  Jurats. 

No.  & 

DIABOMU. 

In  market.  A fruit  An  article  useful  in  draw- 
ing. A number.  In  grapes.  H.  on  W. 


No.  A 


SCHRaiCSL  IHtASSOSK. 

1.  A beautiful  flower  comimscd  of  8 letters. 

My  4,  a,  6,4  Is  a part  uf  Urn  face. 

My  *,  3, 4, 1,"  Is  a vessel.  Panniil 

• *i  A river  in  the  Northern  United  States  cout- 
I |KMed  of  12  letters. 

My  6,8,3, 1 le  an  alkali. 

I My  P,  1 1 , 4, 2 Is  to  encircle, 
i My  7, 6, 10  is  a part  of  a certain  kind  of  whecL 
My  1,  12,  * is  a cape  iu  the  Northern  L ulled  Stales. 

Aaiuca. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  41. 


No.  1. 
No.  a. 


Magpie,  Parrot. 
II  a M 

E 1 I 

L on  o 

1 ebneumo  N 


O 


ht 


I 

R bln  B 

O ccklon  T 

I*  I T 

E as  E 

Heliotrope,  Mignonette. 

Now  S.  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  ilea. 
No.  4.  H 

BOA 

HORSE 

ASK 

E 

No.  A Mlkw  Blandish. 

No.  A Aristotle. 


HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

If  the  blanks  In  the  Historical  Anecdote  published 
in  No.  41  of  the  Yiotmo  Pr.on.r  are  filled  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  lu  the  order  iu  which  they  are  given, 
the  rtory  will  be  complete : 


Richard  Ctrur  dt  Lion. 

Richard. 

Richard  I. 

Leopold. 

Rngtand. 

Henry  VI. 

Henry  It. 

Germany. 

Crueade. 

Richard. 

Palestine. 

Austria. 

1131. 

Leopold's. 

Philip  Avffuetva. 

Richard. 

Prance. 

Henry  VI. 

Holy  Land. 

John  Lackland. 

Philip  Augtutua 

Rngtand, 

Richard. 

Richard. 

Leopold. 

BUmdeL 

Austria. 

EnySatuL 

SL  Jean  d'Aerc. 

Henry  VI. 

England. 

BighUen. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  TOM  PEOPLE. 

IlAsrsa's  Yotrso  Psori.a  will  be  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  uud  may  be  bad  at  the  following  rates— 
payable  im  adranre,  portage  fret . 

Sikglk  Conn fO  04 

Use  SviwaumoN,  one  year. ...  1 BO 
Five  Sl'WCkimoxs,  one  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number 
When  no  time  Is  specific,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  autmeriber  rtealnm  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  bo  made  by  TOST- OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  uf  low. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Hssrsa's  Yocwu  P*»»i*i.a  will  render  it  a drat-claM 
inert i uni  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  he  Inserted  ou  two  in- 
side pagra  at  76  Ceuta  \mt  line. 

Address 

HARPER  Ac  BROTHERS, 

Frmilclln  Square,  N,  V. 

claver.u  k college 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  at  Clavcrock. 
N.  Y.,  three  raijra  from  Hudson  and  eight  from  Cuts- 
t kill,  (hie  of  the  most  successful  aud  largest  board- 
ing schools  In  i he  country.  Fit*  Bov*  thoroughly  for 
college.  Full  College  Course  for  Women.  Art,  Lan- 
guages and  Musk,  specialties.  14  Instructor*;  10 
Departments.  liWd  year  opens  September  A Pupils 
eight  years  and  upward  received.  Terms  greatly 
reduced.  Personal  care  in  primary.  Address,  (or 
' Catalogue  and  terms  in  different  departments  that 
will  meet  the  wants  or  every  one, 

Uxv.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  Prwldent. 

1 Harper’s  New  ait  Enlarged  Catalogue. 

With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
*»u  a VLSIToRh’  GUIDE  TO  TUK1K 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sent  hy  mail  no  receipt  of  Nine  Ceuta. 

: HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Fiasuu  SqvAoc,  N.  Y. 


I 


I 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 

No  boy  can  be  thoroughly 
happy  who  la  not  tin-  owner 
of  a bicycle.  The  jut  of 
riding  N easily  acquired, 
and,  once  loaned,  is  never 
forgotten,  A bam  ttsaot 
compare  with  Hie  bicycle 
tor  speed  and  csdonuice. 
The  sport  is  very  loscic St- 
ing, end  the  enraM  le  rec- 
ommended by  pbjfidui  as 
a great  promoter  of  health. 
Send  3- cent  alamo  for  24- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
. * ith  prico-ilata  and  full  hi- 
B ionnatimi. 

P flic  POPE  MF(i.  < 0., 

^ 7H  SiiiniiMT  Kirrrt, 
ItoMon,  ’InKK. 

CHILDREN  ’B 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 
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THE  BIRD- EATING  SPIDER.— [8**  Paok  646. 1 


Fig.  1.  Pis.  S. 

SOLUTION  OF  RAJAH  PUZZLE. 


WITH  the  scissors  cut  from  A to  B in  Fig.  1,  and  arrange 
the  parts  os  in  Fig.  2. 


THE  SQUARE  PUZZLE. 

ANSWER  to  the  Square  Puzzle  given  in  No.  41  of  Harper's 
Young  People. 


A MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 


ONE  very  cold  morning  hud  winter  an  old  gentleman  seized 

his  hat  and  and  started  out  for  a walk.  He  had 

not  gone  very  far  before  he  heard  a m sound.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  f around  and  keep  a I look-out  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  nil  this  noise.  In  a few  minutes  he  saw  a 
away  horse  coming  toward  him.  He  immediately  sprang  to  the 


fence;  but  in  attempting  to 


it  he  tripped  on  the  find  , and  fell  ^ upon  the  ground. 

Shaking  with  fear,  he  crept  under  the  fence,  and  hid  behind  a 
f of  wood  just  as  the  horse  f past.  Tired  out,  breath- 

loss,  and  quite  unablo  to  move,  he  sat  down  to  ■ - . A short 

space  of  • Perhaps  a T of  an  bonr,  elapsed  before  he  con- 

tinued bio  walk,  but  hardly  had  he  travelled  a £ of  a mils 
when  he  came  to  n /r*  u What  are  you  doing  on  my  proper- 
ty ?”  called  a & voice.  “ Do  you  want  me  to  ! T yon  hand  and 
foot,  and  send  you  to  prison  T”  u Why  use  such  strong 
* ^r‘eu J U «»ai d the  old  gentleman,  with  a £ in 
his  voice.  “ Because  I am  quite  certain  you  are  the  man  who  stole 
a -j  of  my  nice  canvas-back  ducks  yesterday."  “ I will  not 


allow  any  one  to  cast  a 


! upon  my  name,"  said 


our  hero,  in  his  a tone  of  voice : “ I came  here  to  — , and  for  no 
other  purpose."  But  in  spite  of  all  he  could  say,  the  angry  man 
led  him  to  the  neighboring  town,  where  he  was  tried,  and  fully 


acquitted.  His 


m 


: can  still  be  seen  in  the  court  register. 


Ann.«  («f  A/i  hat  teizrd  a favorable  opportunity  t)f  trying  A vntjftftfx  on  B«M- 
“ There,  now,  keep  Mill  till  1 see  how  yooll  look  when  yon'ir  older." 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  SKETCHES. 


WALLY.  TIIE  WRECK  BOY. 

A STOHY  OK  THE  NORTHERN  COAST. 

BY  FRANK  1L  TAYLOR. 

HIS  real  name  is  Wallace,  but  his  mates  always  called 
him  "Wally.”  ami  although  he  is  now  a big  broad- 
shouldered  young  mariner,  he  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
" wreck-boy.”  One  summer  not  long  ago  Wally  sailed 
with  me  for  a week  out  upon  the  blue  waters  across  the 
bar  after  blue-fish,  or  among  the  winding  tide- water  creeks 
for  sheep's-head,  and  it  was  then,  by  means  of  many  ques- 
tions, that  1 heard  the  following  story. 

Wally’s  father  was  a light  house  keejier.  The  great 
brick  tower  stood  aloft  among  tin*  sand-hills,  making  the 
little  house  which  nestled  at  its  base  look  dwarfish  and 
cramped. 

Wally  was  n!»nut  twelve  years  old,  and  seldom  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a playmate.  Two  miles  down  the 
beach,  at  Three  Pine  Point,  stood  a handsome  cottage 
that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Burton,  a city  gentleman  and 
a great  ship-owner,  during  the  .summer,  and  sometimes 
his  daughter  Elsie,  a bright-eyed  little  girl,  would  come 
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riding:  along  tlio  sands  from  the  cottago  behind  a .small 
donkey,  and  ask  Wally  to  show  her  his  “ museum." 

It  was  a matter  of  greqt  pride  with  the  boy  to  exhibit 
the  many  curious  shells,  bits  of  sea- weed,  sharks’  teeth, 
fish  bones,  and  the  full-rigged  ships  lie  had  whittled  out 
and  completed  bn- -winter  nights,  and  Elsie  was  an  earnest 
listener  to  all  his  explanations,  showing  him  ill  return  the 
pictures  she  had  made  in  her  sketch-book. 

Not  far  from  the  light-house  stood  a life-saving  station 
—a  strong  two-story  building,  shingled  upon  its  sides  to 
make  it  warmer.  Here,  through  the  winter  months,  lived 
a crew  of  brave  fishermen,  who  were  always  ready  to 
launch  the  life-boat,  and  go  out  through  the  stormy  wa-  , 
ters  to  help  shipwrecked  sailors. 

Wally  was  a favorite  here,  and  speut  much  of  his  time  , 
listening  to  the  tales  they  told  of  ocean  dangers  andves-  1 
capes;  but  he  liked  best  of  all  to  trudge  along  the  sands  * 
with  the  guard  on  dark  nights,  lantern  in  hand,  watching 
for  ships  in  distress.  The  captain  of  the  crew,  who  was 
an  old  seaman,  taught  him  the  use  of  the  comjirtss  and  ! 
quadrant,  and  other  matters  of  navigation,  while  the  rest 
showed  him  how  to  pull  an  oar,  steer,  and  swim,  until  he 
eould  manage  a boat  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

Just  before  sunset,  each  day  Wally’s  father  climbed  the 
iron  steps  of  the  light  tower,  and  started  the  lamp,  whicli 
slowly  revolved  within  the  great  crystal  lens.  Hashing  out 
four  times  each  minute  its  beam  of  warning  across  the 
stormy  waters.  Every  few  hours  it  was  the  watcher’s  1 
duty  to  pump  oil  into  a holder  above  the  light,  from  which 
it  flowed  in  a steady  stream  to  the  round  wicks  below.  If  . 
this  was  neglected,  the  lamp  would  cease  to  burn. 

Wally,  who  was  an  ingenious  boy,  had  placed  a small  j 
bit  of  mirror  in  his  little  bedroom  in  the  attic  so  that  as 
lie  lay  in  bed  lie  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  Hash  across  | 
the  waters.  One  wild  October  evening  he  had  watched 
it  until  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  the  night  was  awakened  by  1 
the  roaring  gusts  of  the  gale  which  swept  over  the  lonely 
sands,  and  he  missed  the  faithful  flash  upon  his  mirror,  j 
The  light  had  gone  out! 

Many  ships  out  upon  the  sea  were  sailing  to  and  fro,  1 
and  there  was  no  light  to  guide  them  or  warn  them  of  j 
dangerous  shoals.  Nearer  and  nearer  some  of  them  were  ( 
drifting  to  their  fate,  and  still  the  lieacon  gave  no  warning  1 
of  danger. 

The  light-keeper,  hours  before,  bad  gone  out  upon  the  : 
narrow  gallery  about  the  top  of  the  tower  to  look  at  the  ! 
storm,  just  as  a largo  wild  fowl,  bewildered  by  the  glare, 
had  flown  with  great  speed  toward  it,  and  striking  the 
keeper’s  head,  had  laid  him  senseless  upon  the  iron 
grating. 

I have  seen  fractures  in  the  lenses,  or  glass  reflectors,  of  1 
light-houses  as  large  as  your  two  fists,  such  as  it  would  , 
require  a heavy  sledge-hammer  to  break  by  human  force,  | 
caused  by  the  Herce  flight  of  wild  fowl ; and  a netting  of  j 
iron  wire  is  usually  spread  upon  three  sides  of  the  lens  as  , 
a protection  to  the  light.  Sometimes  a large  number  of 
dead  birds  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  light-house  in 
the  morning  after  a stormy  autumn  night,  when  wild  . 
geese  nre  flying  southward. 

Wally  sprang  from  his  bed,  full  of  dread  lest  bis  father  | 
hud  fallen  to  the  ground  ; for  he  knew  he  would  never  j 
sleep  at  his  post  of  duty.  Hut  iirst  in  his  thoughts  was  j 
the  need  of  starting  the  lamp  again.  Calling  to  his  mo-  | 
ther,  he  sped  up  the  spiral  stairway,  whicli  never  seemed 
so  long  before,  and  began  to  pump  the  oil.  Then  lie  light-  | 
eel  the  wick  from  a small  lantern  burning  in  the  watch- 
room,  and  pumped  again  until  the  oil  tank  was  quite  full, 
ilis  mother  in  the  mean  time  had  found  the  form  of  the 
keeper,  and  partially  restored  him.  Wally  stepped  out  | 
upon  the  gallery  to  And  his  father’s  hat.  and  looking  sea- 
ward, saw  something  which  fora  moment  made  him  sick 
with  terror.  In  the  midst  of  the  breakers  lay  a large  j 
square-rigged  vessel,  helplessly  pounding  to  pieces  upon 


the  outer  bar.  In  the  intervals  of  the  wind’s  moaning 
Wally  could  hear  the  despairing  cries  of  those  on  board, 
who  seemed  to  call  to  him  to  save  them. 

The  life-saving  station  was  not  yet  opened  for  the  sea- 
son. The  captain  and  his  men  lived  upon  the  mainland, 
across  a wide  and  swift-flowing  channel  in  the  marsh, 
called  the  “Thoroughfare.”  To  reach  them  was  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  for  their  hands  only  could  drag 
out  and  man  the  heavy  surf-boat,  or  fire  the  mortar,  and 
rig  the  life-car. 

All  this  passed  through  Wally's  mind  in  a few  seconds, 
ami  knowing  that  his  helpless  father  could  do  nothing, 
and  that  ati  alarm  might  make  him  worse,  he  sped  silently 
down  the  stairway,  and  setting  fire  to  a “Coston  torch.” 
such  as  are  used  by  the  coast-guard  in  eases  of  wreck,  lie 
rushed  from  the  house,  swinging  the  torch,  that  burned 
with  a bright  red  flame,  above  his  head  as  he  ran. 

Half  a mile  across  the  sands  there  was  a small  boat 
landing,  where  a skilf  usually  lay  moored. 

Toward  this  Wally  sped  with  all  his  strength ; but,  alas ! 
the  waves  had  lifted  it,  the  winds  had  broken  it  from 
its  moorings,  and  it  was  floating  miles  away  down  the 
“Thoroughfare, ’’and  now  Wally  stood  upon  the  landing, 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  full  of  despair.  He  might 
swim,  but  he  lmd  never  tried  half  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel before.  He  looked  into  the  blackness  beyond,  and 
hesitated;  then  at  the  light-house,  where  his  mother  still 
sat  in  the  little  watch-room  ministering  to  his  injured 
father;  then  he  thought  of  the  poor  men  out  in  the  break- 
ers. whose  lives  dej>eiided  upon  his  reaching  the  crew. 

But  a moment  longer  lie  stood,  and  then  throwing  otf 
his  coat,  he  tied  a sleeve  securely  about  a ]>ost  so  it  would 
he  known,  in  case  he  should  fail,  how  lie  had  lost  his  life. 
And  now  lie  was  in  the  icy  waters.  The  wind  helped  him 
along,  but  the  incoming  tide  swept  him  far  out  of  his 
course.  As  lie  gained  the  middle  of  the  channel  lie  thought 
how  hitter  the  consequence*  might  be  to  his  father  if  the 
crew  of  the  ship  were  lost,  for  who  would  believe  the  story 
of  the  wild  fowl’s  blow  ? This  nerved  his  tins l arms,  but 
the  effort  was  too  much  for  his  strength.  He  paused,  and 
threw  up  his  arms.  As  his  form  sank  beneath  the  waves, 
his  toes  touched  the  muddy  bottom,  and  his  hand  swept 
among  some  weeds.  One  more  effort  as  lie  came  to  the 
surface,  and  now  he  could  stand  with  his  mouth  out  of 
water.  A moment's  rest,  and  ho  was  tearing  aside  the 
dense  Hags  that  bordered  the  channel. 

The  captain,  a good  mile  from  the  Thoroughfare,  had 
left  his  warm  bed  to  fasten  a loose  window-shutter,  when 
he  saw  a small  form  tottering  towanl  him,  and  Wally  fell, 
weak  and  voiceless,  at  his  feet.  Restoratives  were  brought, 
and  the  boy  told  his  story. 

Ten  minutes  later  half  a dozen  of  the  crew  were  on  their 
way  to  the  landing,  Wally,  now  fully  recovered,  fore- 
most among  them.  He  seemed  to  possess  wonderful 
strength.  They  crossed  the  channel,  and  dragged  out  the 
great  life-boat  from  its  house.  It  hardly  appeared  possi- 
ble to  launch  it  in  such  a sea,  but  each  man,  in  his  excite- 
ment. lmd  the  strength  of  two,  and  without  wuiting  to  lie 
bid.  Wally  leajied  into  the  stern  and  grasped  the  helm. 

“ Well  done,  boy !”  cried  the  captain.  “ I’ll  takean  oar 
we  need  all  help  to-night.” 

Through  the  night  the  faithful  crew  pulled,  bringing 
load  after  load  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Argonaut  to  the  shore,  until  all  were  saved. 
The  little  house  under  the  light  was  well  filled,  and  the 
sailors  were  crowded  into  the  life-saving  statiou. 

“Where  is  my  father?”  asked  Wally;  and  as  a man 
came  forward  with  his  head  bandaged,  in  reply,  the  boy 
sank  down,  and  a blackness  came  over  his  eyes. 

When  he  recovered  he  was  in  a beautiful  room,  into 
which  the  sun  shone,  lighting  up  the  bright  walls,  pic- 
tures, and  carpets.  He  was  on  a pretty  bedstead,  and  a 
strange  lady  sat  by  the  window  talking  to  his  mother. 
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He  thought  it  all  a dream.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton came  in.  dressed  in  a fisherman's  suit.  How  queer  he 
looked  in  such  a garb!  and  Wally  laughed  at  the  sight, 
and  thought  that  when  he  awoke  he  would  tell  his  mother 
about  it. 

It  happened  that  the  ship  which  had  come  ashore  was 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  on  board,  return- 
ing from  a trip  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bo  he  had  opened 
the  cottage  at  Three  Pine  Point,  and  as  the  little  house 
under  the  light  was  full,  had  insisted  upon  having  Wally, 
with  some  others,  brought  to  his  summer  home,  where  he 
could  care  for  them. 

Everybody  had  learned  of  the  boy's  brave  swim,  all  had 
seen  him  in  the  life-boat,  and  they  were  anxious  to  have 
him  recover  soon. 

Wally,  too,  learned  that  the  ship  had  become  helpless 
long  l>efore  she  had  struck  the  shore,  and  that  her  loss 
was  not  caused  by  his  father’s  mishap. 

When  Wally  had  recovered,  Mr.  Burton  and  some  of 
the  other  passenger*  insisted  upon  taking  him  to  the  city, 
where  they  had  a full  suit  of  wrecker's  dotlie»  made  for 
him — cork  jacket,  sou’wester,  and  all.  He  was  also  pre- 
sented with  a silver  watch  and  a medal  for  his  bravery. 
When  he  was  dressed  in  his  new  suit.  Miss  Elsie  made  a 
sketch  of  him,  whereupon  Wally  blushed  more  than  he 
had  done  during  all  the  praises  lavished  upon  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  summer  Mr.  Burton  arranged 
with  the  light-keeper  to  let  hint  send  Wally  to  a city 
school,  and  for  the  next  four  years  the  boy  lived  away 
from  the  little  house  on  the  sands,  making  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  his  home. 

Then  Mr.  Burton  took  him  into  his  office,  where  he 
worked  faithfully  for  two  years;  but  his  old  life  by  the 
sea  caused  a longing  for  a sailor's  career,  and  his  employ- 
er wisely  allowed  him  to  go  upon  a cruise  in  one  of  his 
ships.  Upon  the  following  voyage  he  was  made  a mate, 
and  this  year  he  is  to  command  a new  ship  now  being 
built.  Captain  Wally  was  asked  the  other  day  to  suggest 
a name  for  the  new  craft,  and  promptly  gave  as  his  choice 
the  Elsie. 

And  Elsie  Burton,  who  is  now  an  artist,  has  painted 
two  pictures  for  the  Captain’s  cabin.  One  is  railed  “ The 
Loss  of  the  Argonaut,"  and  the  other,  “Wally,  the  Wreck- 
Boy." 

[Bonin  In  No.  SI  of  H*r.vxr.‘s  Yoirwo  Puriri.r.  June  1.] 

THE  MORAL  PIRATES. 

B Y W.  L.  A L I)  E N. 

Chapter  XV. 

''HERE  was  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Brandt 
Lake — there  was  liardly  anything  to  shoot  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Occasionally  a deer  could  lx*  found ; but  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  boys  were  at  the  lake  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  kill  deer.  It  was  known  that  there 
were  bears  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  lynxes 
— or  catamounts,  as  they  are  generally  called;  but  they 
were  so  scarce  that  no  one  thought  of  hunting  them. 
Harry  did  succeed  in  shooting  three  pigeons  and  a quail, 
and  Tom  shot  a gray  squirrel;  but  the  liears,  doer,  cata- 
mounts, and  ducks  that  they  had  expected  to  shoot  did 
not  show  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  any  quantity  of  fishing. 
Perch  and  cat-fish  swarmed  all  around  the  island ; and  large 
pickerel,  some  of  them  weighing  six  or  eight  pounds,  could 
l>e  caught  by  trolling.  Two  miles  farther  north  was  an- 
other lake  that  was  full  of  trout,  and  the  boys  visited  it 
several  times,  and  found  out  bow  delicious  a trout  is  when 
it  is  cooked  within  half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
water.  In  fact,  they  lived  principally  upon  fish,  and  be- 
came so  dainty  that  they  would  not  condescend  to  cook 


any  but  the  choicest  trout  and  the  plumpest  cat-fish  and 
pickerel. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  mo- 
notony in  their  daily  life.  In  the  morning  somebody 
went  for  milk,  after  which  breakfast  was  cooked  and  eat- 
en. Then  one  of  the  boys  would  take  the  gun  and  tramp 
through  the  woods  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to 
shoot,  while  the  others  would  either  go  fishing  or  lie  in  the 
shade.  Once  they  devoted  a whole  day  to  sailing  entirely 
around  the  lake  in  the  boat,  and  another  day  a long  rain- 
storm kept  them  inside  of  the  tent  most  of  the  time. 
With  these  exceptions,  one  day  was  remarkably  like  an- 
other; and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  began  to  grow 
a little  tired  of  camping,  and  to  remember  that  there  were 
ways  of  enjoying  themselves  at  home. 

Their  final  departure  from  their  island  camp  was  caused 
by  an  accident.  They  had  decided  to  row  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  engage  a team  to  meet  them  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  to  carry  them  to  Glenn's  Kails,  where 
they  intended  to  ship  the  boat  on  l>oard  a canal-boat  bound 
for  New  York,  ami  to  return  home  by  rail.  To  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  they  started  down  the  lake  immediately 
after  breakfast,  and  forgot  to  put  out  the  fire  lx- fore  they 
left  the  island. 

After  they  had  rowed  at  least  a mile,  Tom,  who  sat  facing 
the  stern,  noticed  a light  wreath  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
island,  and  remarked,  “Our  fire  is  burning  yet;  we 
ought  not  to  have  gone  and  left  it.” 

Hairy  looked  hack,  and  saw  that  the  eloud  of  smoke 
was  rapidly  increasing. 

“ It's  not  the  fire  thut's  making  all  that  smoke,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

“ What  is  it,  then  if”  asked  Tom. 

“ Perhaps  it’s  water,"  said  Joe.  “ I always  thought 
that  where  there  was  smoke  there  must  la*  fire;  but  Har 
rv  says  it  isn’t  fire.” 

“I  mean,”  continued  Harry.  “ that  we  didn’t  leave  fire 
enough  to  make  so  much  smoke.  It  must  have  spread 
and  caught  something.” 

44  Caught  the  tent,  most  likely,"  said  Tom.  “ Let’s  row 
back  right  away  and  put  it  out.” 

44  What’s  the  use  ?"  interrupted  Jim.  That  tent  is  as 
dry  as  tinder,  and  will  burn  up  before  we  can  get  half  way 
there.” 

“We  must  get  back  as  soon  as  we  can.”  cried  Harry. 
“All  our  things  are  in  the  tent.  Row  your  best,  boys, 
and  we  may  save  them  yet.” 

The  boat  was  quickly  turned  and  headed  toward  the 

camp. 

“There’s  one  reason  why  I'm  not  particularly  anxious 
to  help  put  that  fire  out.”  Joe  remarked,  as  they  approach- 
ed the  island,  and  could  see  that  a really  alarming  lira 
was  in  progress. 

“ What's  that  ?"  asked  Hurry. 

44  As  near  as  I can  calculate,  there  must  la*  about  two 
pounds—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a loud  report  from  the  island, 
and  a shower  of  pebbles,  sticks,  and  small  articles—  umong 
which  a shoe  and  a tin  pail  were  recognized — shot  into 
the  air. 

44  — of  powder,"  Joe  continued,  “in  the  finsk.  I thought 
it  would  blow  up;  and  now  that  it’s  all  gone,  I don’t  mind 
landing  on  the  islund." 

“ Everything  must  be  ruined,"  exclaimed  Jim. 

44  Lucky  for  us  that  we  put  on  our  shoes  this  morning." 
Tom  remarked,  as  he  rowed  steadily  on.  “That  must 
have  l»een  one  of  my  other  pair  that  just  went  up.” 

When  they  reached  the  island  they  could  not  at  first 
land,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  flames;  hut  they  could 
plainly  see  that  the  tent  and  everything  in  it  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed.  After  waiting  for  half  an  hour  the  fin* 
burned  itself  out,  so  that  they  could  approach  their  dock 
i and  land  on  the  smoking  ash  heap  that  an  hour  before  had 
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been  such  a beautiful  shady  spot.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thing left  that  was  of  any  use.  A tin  pan,  a fork,  and  the 
hatchet  were  found  uninjured ; but  all  their  clothing  and 
other  stores  were  either  burned  to  ashes  or  so  badly  scorch- 
ed as  to  be  useless.  Quite  overwhelmed  by  their  disaster, 
the  boys  sat  down  and  looked  at  one  another. 

“We’ve  got  to  go  home  now,  whether  we  want  to  or 
not,”  Harry  said,  as  he  poked  the  ashes  idly  with  a stick. 

“Well,  we  meant  to  go  home  in  a few  days  anyway,” 
said  Tom;  “so  the  lire  hasn't  got  very  much  the  better 
of  us.” 

“But  I hate  to  have  everything  spoiled,  and  to  have  to 
go  in  this  sort  of  way.  Our  tin  pans  and  fishing-tackle 
aren’t  worth  much,  but  all  our  spare  clothes  have  gone.” 

“You've  got  your  uncle’s  gun  in  the  boat,  so  that's  all 
right,”  suggested  Tom,  encouragingly.  “As  long  as  the 
gun  and  the  boat  are  safe,  wo  needn’t  mind  about  a few 
flannel  shirts  and  things.” 

“ But  it's  such  a pity  to  be  driven  away,  when  we  were 
having  such  a lovely  time,”  continued  Harry. 

“That's  rubbish,  Harry,”  said  Joe.  “ We  were  all  be- 
ginning to  get  tired  of  camping  out.  I think  it’s  jolly  to 
have  the  cruise  end  this  way,  with  a lot  of  fire- works.  It’s 
like  the  transformation  scene  at  the  theatre.  Besides,  it 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  carrying  a whole  lot  of  things  back 
with  us.” 

“ The  thing  to  do  now,”  remarked  Tom,  “ is  to  row  right 
down  to  the  outlet,  and  get  a team  to  take  us  to  Glenn's 
Falls  this  afternoon.  We  can’t  sleep  here,  unless  we  build 


a hut,  and  then  we  wouldn't  have  a blanket  to  cover  us. 
Don't  let's  waste  any  more  time  talking  about  it.” 

“That’s  so.  Take  your  places  in  the  boat,  boys,  and 
we’ll  start  for  home.”  So  saying,  Harry  led  the  way  to 
the  boat,  and  in  a few  moments  the  Whitewing  was  home- 
ward bound. 

The  boys  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a man  who  en- 
gaged to  take  them  to  Glenn's  Falls  in  time  to  catch  the 
afternoon  train  for  Albany.  They  stopped  at  the  Falls 
only  long  enough  to  see  the  Wh  Herring  safely  on  board 
a canal-boat,  and  they  reached  Albany  in  time  to  go  down 
the  river  on  the  night  boat. 

After  a supper  that  filled  the  colored  waiters  with  as- 
tonishment, the  boys  selected  arm-chairs  on  the  forward 
deck,  and  began  to  talk  over  the  cruise.  They  all  agreed 
that  they  had  had  a splendid  time,  in  spite  of  hard  work 
and  frequent  wettings. 

“We'll  go  on  another  cruise  next  summer,  sure,”  said 
Harry.  “ Where  shall  we  go  ?” 

Tom  was  the  first  to  reply.  Said  he.  “ I’ve  been  think- 
ing that  we  can  do  better  than  we  did  this  time.” 

* ‘ How  so  f asked  the  other  boys. 

“The  Whitexcing  is  an  awfully  nice  boat,"  Tom  con- 
tinued, “ but  she  is  too  small.  We  ought  to  have  a boat 
that  we  can  sleep  in  comfortably,  and  without  getting  wet 
every  night.” 

“But  then,”  Harry  suggested,  “you  couldn’t  drag  a 
bigger  boat  round  a dam.” 

“We  can’t  drag  the  Whitexcing  round  much  of  a dam. 

She’s  too  big  to  be  handled  on 
land,  and  too  little  to  be  com- 
fortable. Now  here’s  my  plan.” 
“ Let’s  have  it,”  cried  the  oth- 
er boys. 

“ Wecanhireacat-boat  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  she'll  be 
big  enough,  so  that  we  can  rig 
up  a canvas  cabin  at  night. 
We  can  anchor  her,  and  sleep 
on  board  her  every  night.  We 
can  carry  mattresses,  so  we 
needn’t  sleep  on  stones  and 
stumps—” 

* ‘ And  coffee-pots,  ’’  interrupt- 
ed Joe. 

’* — and  we  can  take  lots  of 
things,  and  live  comfortably. 
We  can  sail  instead  of  rowing; 
and  though  I like  to  row  as  well 
as  the  next  fellow,  we’ve  had  a 
little  too  much  of  that.  Now 
we’ll  get  a cat-boat  next  sum- 
mer, and  we'll  cruise  from  New 
York  Bay  to  Montauk  Point. 
We  can  go  all  the  way  through 
the  bays  on  the  south  side,  and 
there  are  only  three  places 
where  we  will  have  to  get  a 
team  of  horses  to  drag  the  boat 
across  a little  bit  of  flat  meadow. 
I know  all  about  it,  for  I studied 
it  out  on  the  map  one  day. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  for  a 
cruise  ?” 

“I’ll  go.”  said  Harry. 

“And  I’ll  go,”  said  Jim. 
“Hurrah  for  the  cat-boat!” 
said  Joe.  “We  can  be  twice 
us  moral  and  piratical  in  a 
sail-bout  as  we  can  in  a row- 
boat. even  if  it  is  the  dear  little 
Whitewing.'' 
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an  agreeable  addition,  and  you  need  not  upset  the  house 
nor  disturb  the  cook  in  order  to  arrange  this,  for  sand- 
wiches, gingerbread,  cookies,  crackers,  and  similar  simple 
refreshments,  can  be  obtained  in  most  homes  without 
mucli  difficulty.  Every  boy,  as  well  as  every  girl, 
should  know  how  to  make  a good  cup  of  colFee  by  a wood 
land  tire. 

In  town  there  arc  museums,  picture-galleries,  and  con- 
certs, as  well  as  various  shows,  to  delight  guests  from  a 
distance.  In  the  season  you  can  take  them  to  the  beach 
or  the  parks.  But  whether  in  town  or  country,  do  not 
wear  your  friends  out  by  too  much  going  about,  nor  ever 
let  them  feel  that  you  are  taking  trouble  for  them,  nor 
yet  that  they  are  neglected.  Forget  your  own  conven- 
ience, but  remember  their  comfort.  Study  their  tastes 
and  consult  their  wishes  in  a quiet  way. 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  FARMING  ANTS. 


BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 


In  Africa  wandered  a yak; 

A jaguar  jnrnped  np  on  his  back. 
Said  the  yak,  with  a frown, 
“Prithee  quick  get  thee  down; 
You’re  almost  too  heavy,  alack  !*' 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

ENTERTAINING  FRIENDS. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

I ONCE  overheard  a little  bit  of  talk  between  two  school- 
girls, one  of  whom  said,  “ Well,  the  Ames  family  are 
coming  to  our  house  next  week,  and  for  my  part  I dread 
it.  I don’t  expect  to  have  a mite  of  enjoyment  while  they 
are  with  us.  I can  not  entertain  people.”  1 have  forgot- 
ten her  companion’s  reply,  but  I know  that  the  feeling  is 
common  among  young  people,  and  when  guests  arrive  they 
often  slip  off  the  responsibility  of  making  them  happy 
upon  papa  and  mamma.  This  is  hardly  fair.  The  art  of 
hospitality  is  really  as  easily  acquired  as  a knowledge  of 
geography  or  grammar. 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  girls  in  a family  when  ex- 
pecting friends  of  their  own  age  should  see  that  their 
rooms  are  pleasantly  arranged,  the  beds  freshly  made, 
toilet  soap  provided,  and  plenty  of  towels  and  water  at 
hand.  Not  new  towels,  dear  girls;  they  are  hard  and 
slippery,  and  nobody  likes  them.  There  should  be  a 
comb  and  brush,  a button-hook,  pins  in  plenty,  and  space 
ill  the  closet  to  hang  dresses  and  coats,  as  well  as  an 
empty  drawer  in  the  bureau  at  the  guest’s  service.  By 
attending  to  these  little  things  themselves,  girls  can  take 
quite  a burden  from  their  busy  mothers.  Then  both  boys 
and  girls  should  have  in  mind  some  sort  of  plan  by  which 
to  carry  on  operations  during  the  days  of  their  friends’ 
stay.  So  far  as  possible  it  is  well  to  lay  aside  unneces- 
sary work  for  the  time.  As  for  the  morning  and  evening 
duties  which  belong  to  every  day's  course,  attend  to  them 
faithfully,  but  do  not  let  them  drag.  Never  make  apolo- 
gies if  you  happen  to  have  some  occupation  which  you 
fear  may  seem  very  humble  ill  the  eyes  of  your  guest.  AH 
home  service  is  honorable. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  there  will  be  fishing,  nutting, 
climbing,  riding,  driving,  and  exploring;  all  of  which 
you  can  offer  to  your  friends.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
fishing-tackle,  poles,  and  baskets,  harness  in  order,  and,  in 
short,  everything  in  readiness  for  your  various  expedi- 
tions. To  most  out-of-door  excursions  a nice  luncheon  is 


TTJ'OODBINE  COTTAGE  was  just  a gem  of  a place, 
f T If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  a gem  of  a 
place,  they  will  know  exactly  what  that  means.  For 
those  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  I will  say  that  it 
was  the  prettiest  of  cottages,  with  no  end  of  angles  and 
gables,  of  shady  nooks  and  sunny  corners,  and  of  cun- 
ning ins  and  outs;  while  to  its  very  roof  the  fragrant 
woodbine  climbed  and  clambered,  and  the  bees  buzzed 
about  the  honeyed  blossoms  as  if  they  were  just  wild  with 
delight. 

That  was  Woodbine  Cottage  itself.  But  I have  said 
nothing  about  its  surroundings — the  neat  flower  beds, 
and  the  prattling  brook  that  ran  by  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  the  green  lawn  as  smooth  as  a table,  and  the 
great  spreading  elm-tree  in  its  centre,  against  which  Un- 
cle Ben  Mason  was  so  fond  of  leaning  hia  chair  in  the 
bright  summer  afternoons,  and  where  Harry  and  Willie 
Mason  liked  nothing  better  than  to  lie  at  his  feet  on  the 
greensward,  and  coax  him  to  tell  them  about  the  won- 
derful things  he  had  seen  and  the  marvellous  things  he 
had  read. 

It  was  only  the  afternoon  succeeding  that  in  which  he 
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ha<l  told  them  the  strange  story  of  the  honey  ants,  and 
they  were  at  him  again,  anxious  to  know  something  more 
about  ant  life. 

“You  know,  Uncle  Ben,”  pleaded  Harry,  coaxingly, 
“that  you  said  there  were  ever  so  many  other  queer 
things  about  them.” 

“ And  that  they  milked  cows.  And  that  some  of  them 
were  just  soldiers,”  broke  in  Willie,  eagerly.  “And — 
and—”  The  little  fellow  was  quite  at  a loss  for  words  in 
his  eagerness. 

“ Now,  now,  now !”  cried  Uncle  Ben ; “ you  don’t  want 
me  to  tell  you  all  at  once.  I hope 

“Tell  us  sumfln, Uncle  Ben— sumfin  of  just  the  queerest 
you  knows,"  pleaded  Willie;  “cos  1 wants  to  know  'bout 
them  ever  so  much.” 

“Very  well.  Suppose  I describe  the  farmer  ants.” 

“The  farmer  ants!”  cried  Harry,  with  interest. 

“Yes,  there  is  a species  of  ants  in  Texas  that  have 
farms  of  their  own,  and  gather  the  grain  in  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  store  it  away  in  their  granaries ; and  some  people 
say  that  they  plant  the  seed  in  the  spring,  just  like  human 
farmers.  But  others  think  that  this  pari  of  the  story  is 
very  doubtful.” 

“You  don’t  believe  that,  do  you,  Uncle  Ben  ?”  asked 
Harry,  doubt iugly.  “ Why,  that  would  be  making  them 
folks  at  once.” 

“They  are  very  much  like  folks  without  that," said  his 
uncle,  settling  himself  back  easily  in  bis  chair,  and  gazing 
down  with  his  kindly  glance  on  his  eager  young  nephews. 

“ If  you  could  see  one  of  their  clearings."  he  continued.  I 
“ But  maybe  you  don't  care  to  hear  about  them  ?** 

“ Yes,  we  does,”  cried  Willie,  eagerly. 

“ I do,  ever  so  much.  I know  that,”  chimed  in  Harry. 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  will  keep  just  as  quiet  as  two  mice. 

I will  tell  you  the  story  of  our  little  black  farmers.  They 
are,  in  some  ways,  the  strangest  of  all  ants.  You  hare 
seen  little  ant-hills  thrown  up  in  the  sand  about  an  inch 
ucross;  but  these  ants  build  great  solid  mounds,  sur- 
rounded by  a level  court-yard,  sometimes  as  much  as  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Here  they  do  not  sutler  a 
blade  of  grass  nor  a weed  to  grow,  and  the  whole  clearing 
is  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a ham  floor.  This  is  no  light 
labor,  I can  tell  you,  for  wild  plants  grow  very  fast  and 
strong  under  the  hot  suns  of  Texas.” 

“But  how  do  they  do  it ?”  asked  Harry. 

“ You  would  laugh  to  see  them,”  continued  his  uncle. 
’“They  bite  off  every  blade  of  grass  near  the  root,  some 
seize  it  with  their  fore-legs,  and  twist  and  pull  at  it, 
while  others  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  blade,  and  bend  it 
down  with  their  weight.  It  is  not  long  before  the  great 
tree,  as  it  must  seem  to  the  ants,  comes  toppling  down. 
The  roots  are  left  in  the  ground  to  die  out,  just  as  a West- 
ern wood -cutter  leaves  the  roots  of  his  tree*.” 

“ It  must  1m?  a funny  sight.”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“Docs  they  keep  stables  for  their  cows  ?”  asked  Willie.  ■ 
who  could  not  get  over  his  interest  in  the  ants'  milking 
operations. 

“Not  they.  These*  ants  do  not  keep  cows.”  returned  . 
Uncle  Ben. 

” They're  mighty  queer  farmers,  then,”  replied  Willie.  [ 
contemptuous!  y . 

“They  are  grain  farmers,  not  dairy  farmers."  was  the  j 
amused  reply.  “But  I have  not  finished  telling  you  i 
about  their  clearings.  There  is  nothing  stranger  in  the  : 
world,  when  we  consider  how  they  are  made.  They  may  i 
often  be  seen  surrounded  by  a circle  of  tall  weeds,  great,  j 
fast-growing  fellows,  two  or  three  feet,  high,  that  look  i 
very  much  as  if  they  would  like  to  step  in  on  the  ants'  i 
play-ground.  But  the  active  little  creatures  do  not  suf-  | 
fer  any  intrusion  upon  their  domain.” 

“It  is  odd  how  they  can  cut  down  so  many  grass  trees 


Ben.  “Their  hard,  horny  mandibles  are  good  cutting 
instruments,  and  are  used  for  teeth,  saws,  chisels,  ami 
pincers  all  in  one.  They  form  a sort  of  compound  tool.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  them  ever  so  much,”  cried  Willie. 

“ But,  Uncle  Ben,  where  does  they  live  i Cos  they  can't 
be  running  'bout  all  the  time  out-of-doors.  I know  that.” 

“ And  they  must  have  some  place  to  put  their  craps  in,” 
said  Hurry. 

“Their  houses  are  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing,”  con 
t inuml  their  uncle.  “ They  are  usually  rounded  mounds  of 
earth,  with  a depression  in  the  top,  of  the  shape  of  a basin. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a small  hole,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  ant  city,  which  is  all  built  under-ground. 
If  you  could  see  one  of  these  mounds  cut  open,  you  would 
be  surprised  to  behold  the  multitude  of  galleries  not  more 
than  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  high,  running  in  all  di 
rectious.  Borne  of  them  lead  up  and  down  to  the  upper 
and  lower  stories  of  the  establishment.  At  the  ends  of 
these  galleries  are  man}'  apartments,  some  of  which  serve 
as  nurseries  where  the  young  ants  are  kept,  and  others  as 
granaries  where  the  grain  is  stored  up.  The  granaries  are 
sometimes  one  and  three-quurter  inches  high,  and  two  in- 
ches wide,  neatly  roofed  over,  and  filled  to  the  roof  with 
grain.  That  may  not  seem  much  of  a barn,  but  if  you 
hail  one  in  the  same  proportion  to  your  size,  it  would  need 
no  trifle  of  grain  to  fill  it.” 

“ But  you  said  they  were  farmer  ants.”  cried  Harry,  as 
if  he  fancied  he  had  now  got  his  uncle  in  a tight  place, 
"and  you  haven't  said  a word  about  their  wheat  fields.” 

“ And  you  tole  us  they  didn't  keep  cows,  too,”  put  in 
Willie,  triumphantly. 

“ But  I am  not  half  through  my  story  yet,”  replied  Un- 
cle Ben,  with  a quiet  smile.  “ We  have  only  been  talk 
ing  alsmt  their  homes  and  their  clearings.  Now  suppose 
we  take  a stroll  out  to  the  wheat  fields  by  one  of  the  great 
roads  which  the  ants  make.” 

“Roads!”  cried  both  boys  in  surprise. 

“Just  as  fine  roads  as  men  could  make.  Our  little 
farmers  always  have  three  or  four  of  these  roads,  and 
sometimes  as  man}'  as  seven,  running  straight  out  from 
their  clearing,  often  for  sixty  feet  in  length.  One  ob- 
server, in  fact,  says  he  saw  an  ant  road  that  was  three 
hundred  fret  long.  The  roads  are  from  two  to  five  inch- 
es wide  at  the  clearing,  but  they  narrow  as  they  go  out. 
until  the4y  are  quite  loBt.” 

“But  are  they  real  roads?  You  ain't  funning.  Uncle 
Ben  I"  asked  Willie. 

“They  are  as  hard,  smooth,  and  level  as  you  would 
want  to  see,  not  a blade  of  grass,  nor  a stick  nor  a stone, 
upon  them.  And  just  think  what  little  tots  they  are  that 
make  them!  That  long  road  I have  just  mentioned 
would  lie  equal  to  a road  made  by  men  ten  miles  lone 
and  twenty-two  fret  wide,  and  yet  it  is  only  the  ant's  path- 
way to  his  harvest  field.” 

' * Well,  that  is  the  queerest  thing  yet!'*  exclaimed  Harr}’. 

" In  the  harvest  season  these  roads  are  always  full  of 
ants,  coming  and  going,”  continued  Uncle  Ben.  “ There 
is  a great  crowd  of  them  at  the  entrance,  but  they  thin  out 
as  they  get  further  from  home.  They  stray  off  under  the 
grass,  seeking  for  the  ripe  seeds  which  may  have  dropped. 
They  do  not  seem  to  climb  the  grass  for  the  seeds,  but  only 
hunt  for  them  on  the  ground.” 

“ It’s  only  old  gram,  then,  and  it  ain't  wheat  after  all!” 
exclaimed  Willie,  in  some  disappointment. 

“It  is  the  ants'  wheat,”  was  the  reply.  “A  grain  of 
our  wheat  might  prove  too  heavy  for  them.  They  gener- 
ally prefer  the  seed  of  the  buffalo-grass,  a kind  of  grass 
that  grows  plentifully  in  Texas.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
see  one  of  the  foragers  after  he  has  found  a seed  to  his 
liking.  No  matter  how  far  he  has  strayed  from  the  road, 
he  always  knows  his  way  straight  hack.  But  lie  has  a 


without  tools,”  said  Harry.  , hard  struggle  with  his  grass  seed,  clambering  over  clods. 

"They  have  better  tools  than  you  think.”  replied  Uncle  tumbling  over  sticks,  and  travel  I ing  a row  ml  pebbles.  There 
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is  no  give  up  in  him,  however.  He  is  bent  on  bringing;  in 
his  share  of  the  crop,  and  lets  nothing  hinder  him.  After 
he  reaches  the  road,  it  is  all  plain  sailing.  He  gets  a good 
hold  on  his  grain,  and  trots  off  home  like  an  express  mes- 
senger, sometimes  not  stopping  to  rest  once  on  the  long 
journey.” 

"Gracious!  wouldn't  I like  to  see  them ?” exclaimed 
Harry.  He  had  approached  his  uncle  step  by  step,  and 
was  now  standing  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  his  knee. 

Ah  for  Willie,  iie  was  not  nearly  so  eager.  He  had  not 
yet  got  over  his  contempt  for  farmers  who  did  not  keep 
trows. 

“Is  there  anything  else  queer  about  them?”  asked 

Harry. 

"There  is  another  sort  of  grass,  called  ant  rice,  of  which 
the  seed  tastes  something  like  rice.  One  observer  says 
that  this  grass  is  often  permitted  to  grow  upon  their 
clearings,  all  other  kinds  of  grass  being  cut  away,  as  our 
farmers  clear  out  the  weeds  from  their  grain.  When  the  , 
seeds  are  ripe  and  fall,  they  carry  them  into  their  gran- 
aries, and  afterward  clear  away  the  stubble,  preparing 
their  wheat  field  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  It  is  this  writer  , 
who  says  that  they  plant  the  seeds  in  the  spring,  but  other 
writers  doubt  this  statement.” 

" And  you  said  a while  ago  that  you  didn't  believe  it. 
either,”  remarked  Harry. 

"I  think  it  needs  to  lie  pretty  thoroughly  established 
liefore  we  can  accept  it  as  a fact.” 

“I  think  so  too,”  said  Harry,  with  great  gravity. 

"Ain’t  nuflin  more  queer  ’bout  ’em,  is  there?”  asked 
Willie.  " Cos  l‘«  getting  kind  of  tired  of  them.” 

"You  can  go  ’way,  then,"  retorted  Harry.  “Uncle 
Ben’s  telling  me.” 

“No.  he  ain’t.  He’s  telling  bofe  of  us.  Ain’t  you. 
Uncle  Ben  ?” 

“ Anybody  who  wants  to  listen  is  welcome,”  answered 
their  uncle,  with  assumed  gravity.  " But  I don’t  wish  to 
force  knowledge  Into  any  unwilling  young  bruins.  How- 
ever, I have  only  a few  more  things  to  tell,  and  then  will 
leave  you  at  liberty.” 

“Just  tell  all,  Uncle  Ben.  Don’t  mind  him,”  cried 
Harry. 

“Another  strange  part  of  the  story  is  this,”  continued  ! 
their  good-natured  uncle:  “sometimes  the  rain  gets  into 
their  granaries,  and  wets  the  grain.  But  as  soon  as  the 
sun  comes  out  again  the  industrious  little  fellows  carry  ; 
out  their  stores,  seed  by  seed,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  , 
dry.  They  then  carry  them  carefully  back  again,  except 
those  that  have  sprouted  and  been  spoiled.  These  arc 
left  outside.” 

“ Don’t  they  husk  their  grain  ?”  asked  Harry. 

" Yes.  They  carry  the  husk  and  all  other  refuse  out-  I 
of-doors,  and  pile  it  up  in  a heap  on  one  side  of  the  clear-  1 
ing.  Is  that  all.  Harry  ?” 

"But  you  haven’t  said  a wonl  yet  about  what  these 
seeds  are  stored  up  for.  Do  they  eat  them  during  the 
winter?” 

“Very  likely  they  do.  though  they  have  never  been 
observed  at  their  winter  meals.  Ants  usually  sleep 
through  the  cold  weather.  But  a warm  day  is  apt  to 
waken  them,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  a good  dinner  before  going  to  sleep 
again.” 

"But,  how  can  they  eat  such  great  seeds — bigger  than 
themselves 

"They  don’t  swallow  them  at  a mouthful,  I assure 
you.  They  seem  rather  to  rasp  them  with  the  rough 
surface  of  their  tongues,  getting  off  a fine  flour,  which  j 
they  swallow  eagerly,  together  with  the  oil  of  the  seed. 

I have  nothing  further  to  tell  you  about  them  just  at  I 
present,  except  to  say  that  these  are  not  comfortable  j 
ants  to  meddle  with,  for  they  sting  almost  as  sharply  as  a ' 
hoc.” 
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“ Then  I don’t  want  nuflin  at  all  to  do  with  ’em,”  cried 
Willie;  “cos  I was  stinged  with  a bee  once,  and  I don't 
like  bees.” 

“ I am  ever  so  much  obliged,  Uncle  Ben,”  said  Harry. 
“ Come,  Willie,  let’s  go  play  now,  for  I know  we’ve  been 
u big  bother.” 

"Maybe  you  has;  I ain’t,"  repin'd  Willie,  stolidly,  as 
he  followed  his  brother,  leaving  Uncle  Ben  with  a very 
odd  smile  upon  his  face. 


A ROYAL  THIEF. 

lx  the  Miiunu  r weather 
Kindly,  gen’rnus  Night 
Flings  upon  the  thirsting  grass 
Dew-drupe  rool  and  bright. 
There  they  li«*  and  sparkle 
Till  return  of  Day ; 

Then  the  Sun — a royal  thief— 
Steals  them  all  away. 


[Began  In  HAtti-KB'e  Yoes«  Pmn.i  No.  3T,  July  18.] 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOBBING. 

Chapter  IX. 

BETWEEN  the  war  of  1812-15  and  the  civil  war. 

1861-65,  our  navy  had  very  little  to  do  in  actual 
warfare.  It  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  assert  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  our  government  in  foreign  ports, 
and  during  the  war  with  Mexico  it  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  in  the  conquest  of  California. 

When  in  1861  civil  war  was  begun  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, our  navy  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  of  which  only 
forty  were  in  commission,  and  these  were  distributed  in 
distant  sea s.  The  entire  naval  force  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  war  for  the  defense  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  the  Brooklyn,  of  twenty-five  guns,  and  a store- 
ship  carrying  two  guns.  The  Confederates  seized  revenue- 
cutters  iu  Southern  ports.  Ships  were  got  ready,  and  ear- 
ly in  April,  1861,  a squadron  was  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Sumter.  But  it  could  effect  nothing.  Very  soon 
afterward  (lie  Confederates  seized  the  Navy-yard  at  Nor- 
folk, and  several  ships  of  war  were  destroyed  there  to 
prevent  tlieir  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
republic.  The  Confederates  fitted  out  privateers  to  prey 
upon  our  commerce ; but  these  were  soon  duqiosed  of  by 
government  vessels,  which,  forty-three  in  number,  block- 
aded the  Southern  ports  by  midsummer.  Nevertheless, 
numerous  British  ships,  in  violation  of  neutrality  laws, 
slipped  into  Southern  ports  with  supplies  for  the  Confed- 
erates. 

Danger  made  the  Navy  Department  very  active.  Ves- 
sels were  bought  and  built,  and  fully  armed  and  manned. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  naval  officers  of  Southern 
birth  left  the  government  service  and  joined  the  Confed- 
erates at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Their  places  were 
soon  filled  by  patriotic  men  of  equal  ability,  and  there  was 
always  an  ample  supply. 

In  August,  1861,  a land  and  naval  force  went  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  capture  forts  erected  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Ilatteras  Inlet.  The  vessels  were  commanded  by 
Commodore  Stringhain.  The  expedition  was  successful. 
Soon  afterward  both  the  national  government  and  the 
Confederates  began  to  build  vessels  covered  with  iron 
plates,  and  called  “ iron-clads.”  The  Federals  built  a 
flotilla  of  twelve  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi  early  in 
1862,  a )>art  of  them  iron-clad,  and  placed  thorn  under 
the  command  of  Flag-officer  Foote.  They  carried  all  to 
gether  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  gnus.  These  in- 
formed admirable  service  soon  afterward  in  assisting  the 
army  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Done  Ison,  in  Ten- 
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nesses,  and  all  through  the  war  they  were  active  ami  efli 
cient  in  Western  rivers. 

Late  in  October.  1861,  a powerful  land  ami  naval  force 
left  Hampton  Roads  to  take  poneanon  of  the  coasts  of 
South  Carolina.  The  ships  were  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore S.  F.  Dupont.  The  entrance  to  Port  Royal  Sound 
was  strongly  guarded  by  Confederate  forts.  These  were 
reduced,  after  a sharp  engagement  with  the  fleet.  The 
Federals  entered,  and  were  soon  in  complete  possession  of 
the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862  the  navy  was  composed  of 
seven  squadrons,  each  having  a distinct  field  of  operation, 
chiefly  in  the  blockading  service.  In  that  service  many 
stirring  events  occurred.  At  the  very  beginning  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Petrel  went  out  of  Charleston  Harbor  and 
attacked  the  St.  Lawrence,  supposing  her  to  be  a mer- 
chant ship.  Presently  the  latter  opened  her  guns,  send- 
ing a fiery  shell  that  exploded  in  the  Petrel , and  a heavy 
solid  shot  that  struck  her  amidships  below  water- mark. 
In  an  instant  she  was  reduced  to  a wreck,  leaving  nothing 
on  the  surface  of  the  foaming  waters  but  floating  frag- 
ments of  her  hull,  and  the  struggling  survivors  of  her 
crew.  The  latter  scarcely  knew  what  had  happened.  A 
flash  of  fire,  a thunder-peal,  and  ingulfment  had  been  the 
events  of  u moment. 

Early  in  1862  a land  and  naval  force,  the  latter  com- 
manded by  Flag-oflicer  Goldsborough,  captured  Roanoke 
Island,  which  the  Confederates  had  fortified.  This  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  capture  of  places  on  the  mainland 
of  North  Carolinu.  A little  earlier  than  this,  great  excite- 
ment was  produced  by  the  seizure  on  board  an  English 
mail-steamer,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  our  navy,  of  two  Con- 
federate Ambassadors  to  European  courts  (Mason  and  Sli- 
dell), and  lodging  them  in  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. The  British  government  threatened  war;  but  com- 
mon-sense prevailed,  and  after  a little  bluster  peace  was 
assured. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Com- 
modore Foote’s  attention  was  directed  to  Island  Number 
Ten,  in  the  Mississippi,  which  the  Confederates  occupied, 
ami  had  strongly  fortified.  It  was  regarded  as  the  key  to 
the  Lower  Mississippi.  Foote  beleaguered  it  with  gun- 
lioats  and  mortar-boats,  and  with  some  assistance  of  a land 
force  lie  captured  the  stronghold.  Then  the  flotilla  went 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  captured  Fort  Pillow  and  Mem- 


phis, terribly  crippling  the  Confederate  squadron  at  the 
latter  place. 

The  government  resolved  to  repossess  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  A land  force  under  General  Butler,  and  a naval 
force  under  Commodore  Farragut  and  Commodore  D.  D. 
Porter,  with  a mortar  fleet,  gathered  at  Ship  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Mississippi,  early  in  1862.  The  ships  entered  the 
Mississippi  in  April.  Two  forts  op|>osite  each  other  on 
the  Mississippi,  some  distance  from  its  mouth,  had  been 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Confederates,  who  considered 
them  a perfect  protection  to  New  Orleans.  These  had  to 
be  passed.  That  perilous  feat  was  performed  by  the  fleet 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning  of  April  24,  when  a ter 
rifle  scene  was  witnessed.  Farragut,  in  the  wooden  ship 
Hartford , led  the  way.  Forts,  gun-boats,  mortar-boats, 
and  marine  monsters  called  “rams’’  opened  tlitir  great 
guns  at  the  same  time.  Earth  and  waters  for  miles  arouud 
were  shaken.  The  forts  were  silenced,  the  fleet  |>a.ssed. 
and  then  met  a strong  Confederate  flotilla  in  the  gloom. 
After  one  of  the  most  desperate  combats  of  the  war,  this 
flotilla  was  vanquished,  and  Farragut  pushed  on  toward 
New  Orleans,  which  lie  had  virtually  captured  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Butler.  This  event  gave  great  joy  to 
the  loyal  people  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  a stirring  event  had  occurred  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Early  in  March  the  Confederates  sent  down  from 
Norfolk  a powerful  iron-clad  “ram”  named  Merrimac  to 
destroy  national  vessels  near  Fortress  Monroe.  This  raid 
was  destructive,  and  its  repetition  was  expected  the  next 
morning.  At  midnight  a strange  craft  came  into  the 
Roads.  It  seemed  to  consist  of  only  a huge  cylinder  float 
ing  on  a platform.  She  was  under  the  command  of  Lieu 
tenant  J.  L.  Worden.  That  cylinder  was  a revolving  tur 
{ ret  of  heavy  iron,  containing  two  enormous  guns.  The 
almost  submerged  platform  was  also  of  iron.  It  was  call 
ed  the  Monitor. 

The  Merrimac  came  down  the  next  morning  to  attack 
the  frigate  Minnesota.  The  little  Monitor  went  to  her 
defense— in  size  a little  child  defending  a giant.  Slowly 
her  turret  began  to  revolve.  Her  cannon  sent  forth  100- 
pound  shot,  and  very  soon  the  Merrimac  was  so  crippled 
that  she  fled  with  difficulty  back  to  Norfolk,  and  did  not 
come  out  ugain.  After  that,  Monitors  were  favorites  a> 
defenders  of  laud-locked  waters. 

[to  DC  TO  STINTED.] 
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IN  SEPTEMBER 

BY  MAKY  DENSE!. 

IT  had  been  a hot  summer,  and  Cassy  Deane,  shut  up  in 
a close  street,  had  been  treated  to  every  atom  of  heat 
that  the  city  contained.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  her,  for 
the  family  had  only  lately  moved  into  town  from  the  coun- 
try, and  Cassy  was  like  a little  wind-llower  that  had  been 
transplanted  from  a cool  wood  into  a box  of  earth  near  a 
blazing  fire.  No  wonder  that  she  drooped.  She  seldom 
had  even  a drive  to  console  her. 

“ Because  we  are  only  middling,"  a he  explained  to  her- 
self. “ If  we  were  poor,  we  could  go  on  excursions  with  ( 
the  charity  children;  and  if  we  were  rich,  we’d  travel  to 
the  mountains  or  the  sea.  We’re  only  middling,  so  we 
stay  at  home.’’ 

At  first  Cassy  was  ready  to  envy  Marion  Van  Dysk, 
who  started  with  her  mamma  and  a dozen  trunks  for  [ 
Saratoga;  and  she  breAthed  a sigh  over  the  fortunes  of  ^ 
Lillie  Downs,  whose  father  liad  built  a cottage  on  the  , 
coast  of  Maine,  where  the  ocean  surged  up  to  the  very 
piazza. 

But  by-and-by  Cassy  forgot  her  woes,  such  a delightful 
piece  of  news  came  to  her  ears.  Her  mother  told  it  to 
her  one  evening,  and  Cassy  never  went  to  sleep  for  two 
whole  hours  after  she  was  in  bed.  so  excited  was  she  by 
the  bliss  that  was  to  be  hers  in  September. 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Deane  had  come  to  the  city  for 
the  express  purjjose  of  giving  his  little  daughter  the  bene- 
fit of  no  less  an  establishment  than  Madame  McLeod's 
“ Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.”  Cassy 
knew  that  Marion  Van  Dysk  and  Lillie  Downs  and  a host  of 
other  damsels  were  also  “to  enjoy  its  advantages.”  Cassy 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  honor  and  the  joy  of  it  all. 
She  had  always  been  u solitary  chick  up  in  her  country 
home,  and  it  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  truo  that  she 
was  actually  to  have  real  live  girls  to  play  with,  and  that 
she  could  talk  of  “our  games,”  and  “our  history  class.” 
What  matter  that  the  August  sun  scorched  and  flamed  i 
What  matter  if  the  bricks,  baked  through  and  through  by 
day,  took  their  revenge  by  keeping  the  air  as  hot  as  a 
furnace  all  night ! 

Cassy  was  us  gay  as  a lark,  and  sang  and  chattered  by 
the  hour,  while  she  helped  her  mother  run  up  the  breadths  | 
of  an  extraordinary  changeable  silk  gown,  which  had 
been  cut  over  from  one  that  liad  been  her  grandmother’s.  | 
Tliis  was  to  he  Cassy ’s  school -dress.  Think  what  rich- 
ness— silk  for  every-day  wear ! 

“ We  can’t  afford  to  buy  anything  new,"  argued  Mrs. 
Deane.  Still,  it  was  a solemn  moment  when  the  key 
snapped  in  the  lock  of  the  cedar  chest,  and  that  changea- 
ble silk  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  liad  lain  these 
thirty  years,  wrapped  in  a pillow-case  and  two  towels. 

Cassy  fairly  gas|»ed  when  the  scissors  cut  into  its  gor- 
geousnesN.  She  gasped  even  more  when  Mrs.  Deane  also  : 
brought  from  the  chest  six  yards  of  an  ancient  bottle-green 
ribbon  to  trim  the  robe  withal.  To  be  sure,  the  ribbon 
drooped  despoiidiuglv  under  the  chastening  influence  of  j 
a hot  flat-iron,  but,  “We’ll  put  it  on  in  bands.”  said  Mrs. 
Deane.  " Bows  would  really  be  too  dressy  for  you,  my 
daughter.” 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  Cassy ’s  fingers  flew.  And  all  the  1 
time  she  sewed,  her  busy  brain  was  weaving  the  most 
rapturous  visions  of  the  new  life  that  was  to  he  hers. 
In  her  dreams  she  made  polite  little  courtesies  to  Marion 
Van  Dysk.  whom  she  imagined  as  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  “ Boarding  and  Day  {School”  to  welcome  her. 
To  be  sun*  she  only  knew  Marion  by  sight,  hut  as  Marion 
knew  her  in  the  same  way,  she  thought  they  would  in-  : 
stunt ly  become  friends.  Then  Lillie  Downs  would  en- 
treat her  to  join  in  all  the  games,  for  Lillie  Downs  was 
already  an  acquaintance:  at  least  she  had  said,  “ How  do 
you  do?”  one  clay  when  she  saw  Cassy  on  the  sidewalk. 


Cassy  was  sure  there  were  a dozen  girls  who  would  stretch 
out  their  hands  at  once,  and  perhaps  she  could  even  think 
of  a secret  to  tell  some  of  them,  and  then  they  would,  of 
course,  be  friends  forever. 

“And  even  if  they  wear  common  clothes,  1 shan't  be 
proud  in  this  magnificent  dress,”  thought  Cassy.  For 
the  changeable  silk  was  finished  now.  ami  Cassy  stole 
twenty  times  a day  into  the  guest-chamber  that  she  might 
behold  its  splendor  as  it  lay  on  the  bed. 

It  did  seem  as  if  August  would  never  end.  But  at  last 
September  appeared,  and  the  morning  of  all  mornings 
dawned. 

Cassy  rose  bright  and  early.  Her  mother  dressed  her 
with  her  own  hands,  and  tied  up  her  hair  with  a narrow 
pink  ribbon. 

“ Pink  goes  so  well  with  the  green  on  your  gown,”  said 
dear,  guileless  Mrs.  Deane;  “and,  Cassy,  here  are  some 
new  shoes  that  father  bought  for  you  yesterday.  He’ll  go 
himself  with  you  to  the  door,  so  you  shan't  feel  strange 
like.” 

“Oh,  hut  they'll  be  so  glad  to  see  me  I sha'ti’t  feel 
strange!”  cried  Cassy,  and  down  the  street  she  skipped. 

But  for  some  reason  no  one  was  at  the  door  to  welcome 
her.  Cassy  crept  into  the  big  school-room.  It  was  full 
of  girls,  and  there  was  Marion  Van  Dysk  among  the  rest. 
A wee  smile  came  to  Cassv’s  face.  She  was  about  to  say 
“good-morning,” but  Marion  only  glanced  carelessly  at 
her  and  turned  away. 

“Why,  she’s  forgotten  that  I live  round  the  corner,” 
thought  Cassy. 

Lillie  Downs  had  evidently  “forgotten”  too,  or  else  she 
was  too  busy  to  notice. 

Cassy  turned  away,  and  that  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
whisper. 

“Who,  under  the  sun,  is  that  queer  image  in  a dress 
that  came  out  of  the  ark  ?” 

Cassy  looked  wonderingly  about  to  discover  the  “im- 
age.” The  girl  who  had  spoken  was  gazing  directly  at 
her  with  a twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Her  companion  said. 
“Hush!  she’ll  hear,”  and  the  two  laughed  under  their 
breath,  not  jeeringly,  but  only  as  if  they  really  could  not 
help  it. 

A “queer  image”?  Was  she  “queer”  t Cassy  asked 
herself. 

All  at  once  it  flashed  across  her  that  her  gown  was  cer- 
tainly very  unlike  the  crisp,  ruffled  dresses  around  her. 
Those  flimsy  satin  ribbons  did  look  as  if  Mrs.  Noah  might 
have  worn  them.  A hot  flush  sprang  to  Cassy ’s  cheeks. 
She  began  to  almost  wish  she  had  not  come,  such  a sense 
of  loneliness  rushed  over  her. 

She  was  even  more  forlorn  when  the  school  was  pres- 
ently called  to  order,  for  every  other  girl  was  blessed  with 
a seat-mate,  and  Cassy  sat  quite  by  herself. 

When  recess-time  came  she  followed  the  others  into  a 
large  hack  yard,  and  stowed  herself  meekly  away  in  a 
corner  to  wateli  the  fun.  She  tried  to  console  herself  by 
the  thought  that  she  could  not  have  run  about  even  had 
she  been  asked  to  join  in  the  game  of  “ tag,”  for  the  new 
shoes  pinched  her  feet  sadly.  For  all  that,  she  was  al- 
most glad  when  one  girl  stumbled  against  her  and  fairly 
trod  on  her  toes,  for  she  turned  so  quickly,  and  begged 
her  pardon  so  heartily,  that  it  was  worth  bearing  the  pain 
for  the  sake  of  the  notice. 

Cassy  was  sure  that  all  the  girls  were  good-natured. 
They  were  only  busy  with  their  own  ulfuirN,  and  what 
claim  had  the  stranger  upon  any  one  of  them  i 

When  noon  came,  ami  Cassy  went  home  to  dinner,  she 
put  a brave  face  on  the  matter.  She  knew  it  would  break 
her  father's  heart  to  know  how  keen  had  been  her  dis- 
appointment. So  she  spoke  of  the  large  school-room, 
and  of  the  classes  in  which  she  had  been  placed;  and 
Mr.  Deane  nodded  approval,  while  his  wife  put  her  head 
on  one  side  to  see  if  that  changeable  silk  could  not  beat1  to 
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bo  taken  in  a little  in  the  biases.  How  could  Cassy  tell 
her  that  the  gown  was  “queer”?  How  could  she  even 
mention  tliat  her  shoes  were  coarse,  and  that  they  hurt 
her  feet  i 

“Perhaps  the  girls  will  speak  to  me  to-morrow,"  she 
thought,  patiently. 

But  they  did  not.  Again  Cassy  sat  in  her  corner  quite 
alone.  In  vain  she  told  herself  that  it  was  “no  matter.*’ 
in  vain  she  “ played”  that  she  did  not  care. 

“ I sha'n't  mind  it  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  it  was  just  as  hard  as  to-day. 

At  last  one  morning  at  recess  it  did  seem  as  though  she 
could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  A big  lump  was  in  her 
throat,  and  two  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes;  but  still  she 
tried  to  say,  “Never  mind;  oh,  never  mind.” 

Just  at  that  moment  a voice  sounded  in  her  ear.  She 
turned  and  saw  a face  rosy  with  blushes. 

“I  didn't  know,"  began  the  voice,  hesitatingly — “I 
thought  you  might  like — anyway,  I am  Bessie  Merriam.” 

Cassy  looked  out  shyly  from  under  her  lashes.  “ I am 
Cassy  Deane,"  said  she. 

“You’re  a new  girl,"  continued  Bessie,  more  boldly, 
“ so  I had  to  speak  first.  W ould  you  like  to  play.  * I spy’  ?*’ 

Cassy  sprang  up  eagerly,  then  drew  back.  “I  wish  I 
could,”  she  stammered,  “but  my  shoes— and  father's  only 
middling,  so  I don’t  like  to  ask  for  more." 

“Of  course  not,"  broke  in  Bessie,  who,  though  puzzled 
to  know  what  it  was  to  be  “ middling."  was  sure  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  shoes.  “Of  course  not;  but 
maybe  you  know  1 jack-stones’  ?” 

In  a twinkling  she  brought  five  marbles  from  the  depth 
of  her  pocket,  and  the  two  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
“ horses  in  the  stall,”  “Johnny  over.”  “ peas  iu  the  pot,” 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  fascinating  game. 

One  person  having  spoken  to  the  forlorn  stranger,  two 
more  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is  always  so.  These  girls 
wanted  Bessie  and  her  new  friend  for  “hop-scotch.”  but 
Bessie  interfered  before  there  was  any  chance  for  embar- 
rassment. 

“ We  can’t,  leave  this  game."  said  she,  decidedly. 

“How  could  she  think  to  speak  so  quickly?’’  thought 
Cassy.  “I  should  have  felt  so  had  to  explain  about  my 
shoes!” 

It  was  the  very  next  morning  that  Bessie  Merriam  came 
to  school  with  a mysterious  bundle  under  her  arm.  She 
took  Cassy  by  the  hand,  and  led  her — where  ? Why,  into 
the  coal  closet! 

“ It*8  so  very  private  here,”  explained  Bessie.  “And, 
do  yon  know,  it’s  no  fun  to  play  romping  games  in  these 
good  boots  of  mine;  so  I hunted  up  an  old  pair.  And,  do 
you  think,  I stumbled  on  these  old  ones  too.  Would  you 
mind  using  one  pair  f You  won't  think  me  impertinent, 
will  you  ?” 

Bessie  was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  gazing  at  Cassy 
with  wide-open,  pleading  eyes. 

Those  boots  fitted  to  a T.  Cassy  could  jump  and 
run  to  lier  heart's  content.  Jump  and  run  she  did, 
for  at  recess  Bessie  drew  her  into  the  midst  of  the  other 
girls,  and  such  a game  of  “ I spy"  Cassy  had  never  im- 
agined. Nobody  said  a word  about  her  droll  gown. 
“She  is  my  friend,"  Bessie  had  announced,  and  that  was 
enough. 

Marion  Van  Dysk  gave  her  two  bites  of  lier  pickled 
lime.  Lillie  Downs  “remembered”  her,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  lutrtaking  of  Cassy ‘s  corn-ball.  School  was 
a very  different  affair  to-day. 

Cassy  fairly  danced  on  her  way  home.  She  deter- 
mined to  think  up  a secret  that  very  night  that  she  might 
confide  it  to  Bessie.  In  the  mean  time  she  bought  a bit 
of  card-board  and  some  green,  red,  and  brown  worsted. 
All  that  afternoon  and  all  that  evening  she  worked.  The 
next  day  Bessie  found  in  her  arithmetic  a remarkable 
book-mark,  with  a red  house  aud  a green  and  brown  tree. 


| while  underneath  were  the  touching  words,  “Frieud- 
i ship's  Offering.” 

“ Please  to  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever,”  begged  Cassy, 
j earnestly,  “ to  make  you  remember  how  I tlmuk  you.” 

" Thank  me  for  what  ?”  asked  Bessie,  in  surprise. 

Cassy  stared  at  her. 

“ Don’t  you  know  what  a beautiful  thing  it  was  in  you 
to  ask  me  to  play  ’jack-stones*  i Don’t  you  know  you’re 
a — a — an  angel  ?” 

“ It  never  says  once  in  the  Bible  that  angels  play  ' jack 
stones,’  ” cried  Bessie,  in  great  glee;  “so  don’t,  talk  non- 
sense, Ca&y.  But  I think  the  book-mark’s  lovely.” 

I So  the  two  little  girls  laughed  as  if  there  was  a joke 
, somewhere,  though  neither  knew  exactly  what  it  was, 

| only  Cassy  Deane  was  too  happy  to  be  sober,  and  it's  my 
belief  Bessie  Merriam  was  just  as  happy  as  she.  What 
i do  you  think  ? 

WHAT  THE  BABIES  SAID. 

BY  MRS.  K.  T.  CORBETT. 

LILLIE  BENSON  and  Daisy  Brooks  sat  on  the  floor  in 
the  nursery,  and  looked  at  each  other,  while  their  de- 
lighted mammas  looked  at  them,  and  each  mother  thought 
her  own  baby  the  finest.  Lillie  was  ten  mouths  old,  and 
i Daisy  was  just  twelve.  Lillie  had  great  blue  eyes,  soft 
! flaxen  hair  curling  in  little  rings  all  over  her  head,  and 
, pink  cheeks.  Daisy  had  brown  eyes,  golden-brown  hair 
• cut  straight  across  her  forehead  dtunyed,  people  wall  it>. 
aud  two  lovely  dimples.  One  wore  a white  dress  all  tucks 
and  embroidery,  with  a blue  sash;  the  other  a white  dress 
all  ruffles  and  puff's,  with  a pink  sash. 

Daisy  looked  at  Lillie,  and  said,  “Goo-goo!” 

“The  dear  little  thing!"  said  Daisy’s  mamma.  “She's 
} no  delighted  to  see  Lillie  to-day." 

Then  Lillie  looked  at  Daisy,  and  said,  “ Goo-goo-goo !” 
“ Oh,  the  darling !”  exclaimed  Lillie’s  mamma.  “She's 
so  fond  of  Daisy,  you  know,  that  she  is  trying  to  talk." 
Presently  Daisy  turned  her  Isick  to  Lillie,  and  crept 
j into  the  corner  of  the  room.  “Now  just  see  that!  she 
; wants  Lillie  to  follow  her.  Isn’t  it  cunning  i"  said  Lil- 
lie’s mamma. 

“Of  course  she  does,  and  see  Lillie  trying  to  do  it. 
Isn’t  she  sweet  ?”  answered  Daisy’s  mother,  while  Lillie 
crept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

But  after  a while  the  two  babies  were  sleepy;  so  their 
1 mammas  laid  them  down  side  by  side  in  the  wide  crib,  aud 
j then  went  down  stairs  to  lunch. 

“We’ll  leave  the  door  open,  so  we  can  hear  them  if 
they  cry;  hut  I know  they  won’t  wake  for  a couple  of 
' hours,”  said  one  of  the  mothers;  and  the  other  one  said, 
“Oh  no;  of  course  not;  they’ll  sleep  soundly,  the  dar- 
I lings!” 

But  in  a very  few  moments  something  strange  happen- 
ed— something  very  strange  indeed.  The  babies  opened 
1 their  eyes,  looked  around  the  room,  and  then  at  each 
I other. 

“ We’re  alone  at  last,  and  I’m  so  glad,”  said  Daisy. 
“Yes."  said  Lillie.  “Now’  we  can  have  a nice  little 
, chat,  I hope.  Isn’t  it  dreadful  to  be  a baby,  Daisy  ?" 

“Of  course  it  is,”  sighed  Daisy;  “yet  I supjjose  it  is 
| very  ungrateful  to  say  so,  when  every  one  loves  us  so 
much,  and  is  so  kind  to  us." 

“ That’s  the  worst  of  it;  I don’t  want  every  one  to  love 
1 me,  l>ecause  they  will  Idas  me,  and  I hate  to  be  kissed  so 
j much,”  objected  Lillie.  “Ugh!  how  horrid  some  peo- 
ple’s kisses  are !” 

“It’s  enough  to  make  any  baby  cross,  I think,"  added 
j Daisy*  “ I wish  no  one  but  mamma  would  ever  kiss  me, 
j and  even  she  does  to*)  much  of  it  when  I’m  sleepy.” 

“ Why,  Daisy  Brooks!  what  a thing  to  say  about  your 
[ own  dear  mamma!”  exclaimed  Lillie,  looking  shocked. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  unkind  of  mamma. 
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for  I love  her  dearly,  you  know,  Lillie;  but  it  is  hard 
to  be  kissed  and  kissed  when  you're  hungry  or  sleepy, 
■or  both,  and  sometimes  I have  to  cry,*’  answered  Daisy, 
Quickly. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  something  else  I hate,”  continued 
Lillie,  “and  that  is  to  have  people  who  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it  try  to  amuse  me.  They  have  such  a dread- 
ful way  of  rushing  at  you  head-first,  and  shrieking,  ‘Chee ! 
chee  ! chee  !’  or  ‘ Choo ! choo  ! CHOO !’  that  you  don't  know 
what  may  be  coming  next.” 

“Yes,  or  else  they  poke  a finger  in  your  neck,  and  ex- 
pect you  to  laugh  at  the  fun.  I do  laugh  sometimes  at 
the  absurdity  of  their  behavior,”  said  Daisy,  scornfully. 

“ Yes,  and  then  they  always  think  you’re  delighted,  and 
go  on  until  you  are  disgusted,  and  have  to  scream,  don’t 
they  ?”  asked  Lillie. 

“Of  course.  Oh,  babies  have  a great  deal  to  suffer, 
there's  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Daisy. 

“And  there’s  another  horrid  thing,”  Lillie  added,  after 
thinking  a moment.  “I  mean  the  habit  people  have  of 
talking  to  babies  about  their  family  affairs  in  public. 
My  mamma  don’t  do  that ; but  I heard  Aunt  Sarah  talking 
to  her  baby  in  the  cars  the  other  day.  loud  enough  for  ev- 
ery one  to  hear,  and  she  said:  4 Poor  grandpa!  grandpa's 
gone  away:  don't  Minnie  feel  sorry?  She  can’t  play 
with  grandpa’s  watch  now.  Grandpa  wants  Minnie  to 
come  and  see  him,  and  ride  on  the  pony,  and  Minnie  must 
have  her  new  sacque  made,  so  she  can  go.  Will  Minnie 
send  a kiss  to  grandpa  ('  and  ever  so  much  more.  I know 
poor  Minnie  was  ashamed,  for  she  fidgeted  all  the  time; 
■but  what  could  she  do  ?” 

“ Well,  mamma  would  tulk  to  me  just  the  same  way 


this  morning,  as  we  came  here,  and  I did  my  best  to  stop 
her,  too.  hut  it  wasn’t  any  use,”  said  Daisy,  looking  indig- 
nant. “She  had  to  tell  everybody  that  we  were  going 
to  sec  * dear  little  Lillie  Benson,’  over  and  over  again.” 

“ But  I’ll  tell  you  what  makes  me  most  angry,  after  nlL 
Daisy,”  said  her  cousin,  suddenly.  “ Does  your  momma 
ever  give  you  a chicken  bone  to  suck  ?” 

44 Yea,  she  does,  and  oh!—  I know  what  you’re  going 
to  say,”  interrupted  Daisy.  4 4 That’s  another  of  our  trials. 
You  get  a nice  bone,  and  you  begin  to  enjoy  yourself, 
when  all  at  once  your  nurse  or  your  mother  fancies  you’ve 
found  a scrap  of  meat  on  the  bone,  and  then  one  or  the 
other  just  makes  a fish-hook  of  her  finger,  and  pokes  it 
down  your  throat  before  you  know  where  you  are !” 

“ That’s  it  exactly,”  exclaimed  Lillie.  “ I go  through 
just  such  an  experience  nearly  every  day,  and  it’s  too  ag- 
gravating.” 

“ Hark !”  said  Daisy,  listening;  44 1 hear  old  Dinah  com- 
ing up  stairs  now,  and  1 suppose  we’ll  have  to  listen  to  her 
baby-talk  for  a half-hour  at  lgast.  I know  what  I’ll  do; 
I'll  make  faces  and  scream.” 

“ And  get  a dose  of  medicine,  maybe,  as  I did  one  day,” 
answered  Lillie.  “I  tried  that  plan  to  stop  an  old  lady 
from  saying,  4 Ittie  peshous  1 ittie  peshous!  tiss  ou auntie!' 
ami  mamma  got  so  frightened  she  sent  for  the  doctor,  and 
he  gave  me  a horrid  powder.  I can  taste  it  yet.” 

“ That  was  too  bad,”  said  Daisy,  compassionately ; “ but 
hush,  dear,  for  Dinah  is  at  the  door.” 

And  when  the  old  nurse  came  in  the  room,  she  found 
the  two  babies  wide-awake,  smiling  at  each  other,  and  say- 
ing, “Goo-goo,” as  sweetly  as  if  they  hadn't  a grievance 
in  the  world. 
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"VITK  arc  compelled  to  repeat  some  of  our  in-  | 
' t at  ruction*  to  our  voting  correspondent*  1 
desiring  exchange,  in  order  to  save  ourscivee  I 
and  them  from  unnecessary  trouble.  In  the 
first  place,  the  name  must  be  written  very  plain- 
ly. In  some  instances  we  can  give  only  the  in- 
itials ln.*enuse  it  is  impossible  to  reud  the  name,  < 
and  the  initials  themselves  arc  often  very  doubt-  I 
ful.  Then  the  addrcM  must  be  plven  in  full,  j 
If  you  have  no  poet-office  liox,  and  live  in  a 
town  too  small  to  have  numbered  streets,  have 
your  letter  addressed  to  the  care  of  your  father, 
or  of  sonic  one  through  whom  you  will  he  sure  1 
to  receive  it. 

Do  not  write  to  us  that  it  would  give  you  ! 
pleasure  to  exchange  with  any  particular  mere-  | 
sjHjndent  whose  address  has  been  plainly  given  | 
in  Our  Pout-office  Box,  because  we  enn  not  make  j 
room  to  print  a letter  which  should  more  suita- 
bly be  written  direct  to  the  correspondent  w ith 
whom  you  desire  to  exchange. 

Request*  for  correspondence,  or  for  exchange 
of  cards  or  pictures  of  any  kind,  till  not  he  no- 
ticed, as  we  do  not  consider  such  exchanges  as 
trading  to  any  ruluubtc  information,  and  it  is 
only  such  that  we  desire  to  facilitate.  Post- 
marks. which  in  themselves  are  worthless,  we 
consider  calculated  to  develop  a knowledge  of 
geography;  for  no  American  boy  will  rest  con- 
tent until  he  knows  the  exact  locality  from 
which  his  new  postmark  comes,  and  limls  out 
all  about  it  that  his  geography  will  tell  him. 
Postage  stamps  have  the  same  merit,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  historical  ns  well,  aa  many 
of  them  contain  heads  of  kings,  queens,  or  cm-  | 
incut  men,  or  at  least  some  design  typical  of  i 
the  country  from  which  they  come. 

We  shall  never  print  in  the  Past -office  Itax 
letters  from  correspondents  desiring  to  sell 
stamps,  minerals,  or  any  other  things. 

These  observations  are  not  gratuitous  on  our 
part,  but  w«  are  compelled  to  make  them  to  , 
save  ourselves  the  labor  of  reading  scores  of 
letters  of  which  we  can  make  no  use  whatever.  I 


Viiurnt. 

We  live  at  the  rea-*fdr,  and  we  lm!  never  seen 
mountain*  Indore  we  came  here  ltd*  summer.  I 
thought  they  were  awfully  big  when  1 first  looked  at 
them. 

We  amuse  ourselves  In  many  way*.  Sometime* 
we  ride  on  horseback,  and  other  time*  we  go  io  the 
brook  and  paddle.  We  also  lake  lovely  walk*,  and  [ 
•rattier  ft-rua,  mosses,  and  bchetis  (or  hanging  has-  . 
kets,  One  morning  we  went  to  the  barn  to  them  ; 
thresh,  and  Ally  found  eight  baby  mice,  slid  Norn 
brought  them  home  In  her  pocket.  At  the  threshing 
place  there  are  ten  little  puppies,  mid  wc  have  fine 
liraiim  playing  » ill*  them. 

The  other  day  we  drove  to  see  the  highest  mount- 
«ln  near  here,  and  just  before  we  got  tlwre  down 
came  a shower.  Vi'e  took  shelter  in  a log-cabin 
church,  hut  Indore  we  got  Inside  we  were  all  wet 
through.  We  thought  that  was  all  the  more  fun, 
because  w«  like  to  Is?  in  the  rain. 

I am  nine  veara  old,  and  the  oldest  child  of  five. 

Sea  D.  T. 


Smst  Jimm,  T»mu  I.h'ihoi, 

I am  a little  Southern  girl  nine  years  old,  and  I 
like  Yocro.  Psnn.a  an  much  ! I read  all  tli«  lilltini 
in  Ills  Pimt-otlbe  Hox. 

So  many  children  write  about  turtles  that  1 
thought  I ‘would  tell  them  nls>ut  cme  my  brother 
had  once,  lie  said  It  was  a fret,  mid  one  day  he  went 
to  kiss  It,  when  it  put  out  ii»  head  and  hit  bis  nose, 
and  hung  on.  Hi*  old  black  manuny  told  him  that  , 
it  would  never  let  go  until  it  thundered,  so  In*  mu  all  i 
around,  screaming.  “1  wish  It  would  (hinder  I I wish  1 
it  would  (hinder!”  The  noise  he  made  frightened 
tlo!  turtle  so  that  It  dropjied  off  without  wailing  for 
thunder. 

My  brother  Is  n grown  man  now,  living  In  New  Or*  , 
leans,  and  we  often  laugh  at  him  uliout  hls  turtle  ami 
the  ••(binder."  AvMt  Fi.knikq  L.  I 


I am  a little  girl  of  nine  year*.  My  papa  lias  taken  | 
Yorwv  I’sm’i.i  for  me  since  the  flrei  tin  to  her.  I en- 
joy reading  the  children's  letters  very  much. 

My  grandma  is  visiting  us  thi*  summer,  and  she 


has  her  parrot  with  her.  It  I*  twrnty-aeven  yearn  I 
old.  It  cab*  “Grandma”  and  “Mother,'' and  screams 
for  its  break  fast.  It  says  "Good-by"  mid  “ llow  do 
von  do  V aa  plain  as  I can,  and  sings  two  songs,  mid 
Imitates  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the  rooster,  and  does  a 
great  many  other  things. 

Now  1 will  tdl  the  little  girt*  what  I have  been 
doing  since  the  school  cloewL  I have  burned  to 
crochet,  mid  have  made  two  tidies  and  five  ynnls  ot 
trimming.  I am  now  making  trimming  of  feathered- 
edge  hrald,  and  if  any  little  girl  who  can  crochet 
would  like  Che  pattern,  I will  be  glad  to  send  her  a 
sample.  GkaOIR  Ma.vns, 

Platte  City,  Platte  County,  Missouri. 

I take  Yursa  Pioru,  and  like  It  so  much ! I am 
ten  years  old.  My  papa  is  out  at  the  mines,  and  I 
am  going  there  too  when  It  gets  cooler  weather,  f 
have  a pet  kitten  here  at  Itomo,  and  my  papa  has  got 
two  kitten*  anil  a dog  for  me  when  I go  out  to  tltc 
mines. 

I have  a doll  named  Goldie.  My  aunt  sent  It  to 
roe  from  New  York  city, 

I co  to  school,  and  my  readltig-l>ook  Is  the  History 
of  the  United  State*.  FLonuNoa  Ft 


Daiwiiva,  Vi*  Y*>as. 

I scud  two  easy  experiments  for  the  chemist's 
club:  Pour  a small  quantity  of  common  nans  am* 
monla  In  a dish;  over  this  place  u funnel,  mg  end  ‘ 
down,  in  the  tube  ol  which  place  a few  cm  flowers. 
In  a little  while  the  dowers  will  change  color. 

A very  pretty  experiment  Is  lids:  Take  a piece  of 
jce.  or  In  w inter  a snow-hsll,  and  dig  a small  cav  Ity 
in  It.  In  this  hide  place  n little  piece  of  gum-cam-  | 
phor,  nm)  touch  a lighted  umlcli  to  It.  H will  burn  > 
u good  while,  and  have  the  appearance  of  ice  or  snow 
on  fire.  Finn  A.  C.  | 

lUaiw,  Sltavuss.  j 

I am  seven  years  old.  I go  to  school,  and  am  in  > 
the  Second  Reader.  Our  tcucher  takes  Yotmo  l*r-o- 
n.a,  and  we  love  to  hoar  her  read  the  stories. 

I Imvt*  a pet  pig  just  ns  w hite  as  h ran  Is-.  It  likes 
to  roll  In  the  mud,  and  then  It  gets  black  and  dirty 
like  other  pigs,  Hotnetinic*  it  bites  my  brother  Har- 
ry’s U»e*,  and  then  I think  It  Is  a naughty  pig. 

ftrtAtur.  W.  I 


Here  is  a game  for  rainy  evening*  I made  up  my- 
self. It  takes  two  players  lo  play  it.  Haver  No.’ I 
places  a chair  or  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  ami 
while  Player  No,  S is  shut  outside,  be  walks  round 
the  object  as  many  time*  as  he  pleasoa.  Then  Plover 
Nm  X is  called  In,  and  will  tel)  bow  many  times  his 
companion  has  walked  round  tin*  object. 

The  way  to  do  It  Is  this : When  Player  No,  8 is  told 
to  go  outside,  he  must  hesitate  a ih  tie,  and  perhaps 
say  something  in  a careless  way  to  divert  suspicion. 
Then  Player  No.  1 w ill  tell  him  to  go  three  or  four 
times.  It  la  understood  between  the  two  players 
that  ao  many  time*  as  Player  No.  8 Is  told  to  po.  so 
nianv  times  will  Haver  No.  I walk  round  the  object; 
and  (f  the  player#  are  skillful,  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
spectators  to  detect  in  what  way  they  understand 
each  other. 

It  any  one  In  the  audience  Miiqwct*  signs  of  any 
kind.  Player  No,  ‘2  may  offer  to  be  blindfolded  by  the 
suspicious  person.  J-un  f|.  Ik 


Aiumi,  fiKitani«. 

t live  in  the  snbnrim  of  Atlanta.  Wo  have  hiul 
lots  of  birds’  nest*  in  nnr  yard  this  summer  mock- 
ing-birds, bluebirds,  and  sparrows.  On  moonlight 
nlglita  the  mocking-bird  sings  far  Into  the  night. 

When  Pinto,  our  black  cat,  go*-#  under  tire  iroea 
where  the  Utile  hirds  are,  the  old  bird  (lies  down, 
tH.-1-ks  him  on  the  hack,  ami  looks  vcr>  angry.  Pluto 
looks  as  If  he  w ould  like  to  ent  her  a I one  Idle. 

Wo  have  another  rat.  called  Charity,  because  she  , 
came  to  us,  and  a little  black  kitten  mimed  Potts. 

I wish  YotJJWi  Pnru  was  just  lull  of  “The  Moral 
Pirates,”  but  mamma  soys  that  wouldn't  be  Inir  to 
the  girls. 

I have  a little  brother  named  Bayard,  two  yenrs 
old.  Thursday  night,  when  my  uncle  brings  1 oTN<>  J 
Prori.a,  lie  auys,  “ I.tinch-  Isshlie.  give  me  my  Yopno 
Prorn;  show  me  my  IkmiIHuI  pictures  aiid  Wig-  j 
pics."  Then  ho  sits  still  while  mamma  reads  him  a | 
story.  He  can  tell  stories,  tis*.  Hr  says:  " A 1mm-  | 
blo-ftoe  stung  a bluebird  out  In  the  flout  yard.  Can't 
find  me.  *Ix»ng  come  a hig  turkey  and  eat  me  up. 
That’s  ii  big  slolv  for  Yarac  Pwin’r.” 

Strwabt  II. 

I live  on  a fann  near  the  Great  South  Bay,  and 
have  great  fun  bathing  and  catching  crabs.  Will 
crahs  short  thrir  shell*  In  a car  if  they  are  fed  ? 

I am  collecting  birds'  eggs  ami  postage  stamps, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  with  ary  readers  of 
Yovao  Psoi-i.a.  Wuxi*  It.  Wti.mra, 

Nnyvllle,  Snlfolk  County,  Long  Island. 

Um  Usov*,  lo**. 

I am  eleven  years  old.  I have  taken  II  ahpioPb 
Yorwo  Pkopi.f  from  His  first  number,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I have  a brother  who  Is  m*t  thirteen 
year*  old.  and  lie  likes  ft  as  much  as  I do,  and  there 
Is  a gr***t  rush  to  sec  who  gets  it  first  when  It  conn-* 
from  the  office.  Papa  SUV*  WC  need  two  copies. 
Papa  has  taken  II  an  era's  Wrrki.v  more  than  twelve 
years,  mid  Intend*  to  take  it  always. 

We  have  u pel  white  calf  wrllh  black  nose  and  eyes. 


Wc  call  It  Creamy.  I feed  It  milk  twice  a day,  and 
it  eats  apples  front  my  hand. 

I made  a while  Cake  tor  my  brother  on  his  birth- 
day from  the  recipe  seut  by  Altia  Austin.  It  was 
very  nice.  Comma  M.  M. 

I have  n pet  dog  named  Topsy  that  will  sit  up. 
shake  hand*,  kiss,  and  jump  through  my  arms.  My 
little  sister  Ueide  has  a cat  that  tn«t  to  imitate  mr 
dog.  1 have  the  promise  of  a pair  of  pigeons,  and  I 
have  a lot  of  little  chicken*. 

I am  trying  to  make  a scrap-book,  and  1 am  start- 
ing a collection  of  stamp*.  If  Paul  8.,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  will  rend  me  a French  isistage 
aiamp  from  one  of  Ids  father's  letters,  1 will  send 
him  a Japanese  one  in  return. 

Wir.r.ir  I>.  V»n*, 

Care  of  8.  Voter,  Office  of  the  Itaflp  Journal, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Smtu  «<■  Fui  * r,ia*»a«,  KS« 

I have  just  been  rending  Yocmo  i’niru,  and  the 
last  piece  1 road  was  *•  Easy  Botany.”  I liked  It  very 
muck  I think  Yurxo  P"to«.i  is  the  best  paper  I 
ever  saw. 

1 tried  Nellie  II. ’R  recipe  for  randy,  and  It  was  vert 
nice.  1 would  like  to  know  It  she  pull*  it.  I did 
mine,  and  I hurried  my  fingers. 

I fumbled  out  of  a cherry-tree  the  other  day,  and 
almost  broke  mv  hack. 

We  hod  an  old  dog  named  Watch,  that  we  liked  n> 
much,  and  two  weeks  ago  ho  died. 

1 wish  Puss  llnntor  would  let  tm*  know  it  she  ever 
tried  my  rccl|K!  for  bread.  Fvxmk  A.  H. 

I am  ten  veara  old.  I have  a collection  of  about 
five  hundred  postage  stanqis,  and  would  like  to  ex- 
change with  any  readers  of  Yocxo  Putu. 

.1.  K.  A., 

700  Coart  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


I am  making  a collection  of  slomw,  one  from  every 
State.  1 try  to  get  them  utioai  the  size  of  a lien's 
egg.  If  tiny  other  correspondent  j*  making  snch  tv 
collection,  1 will  1u?  very  giad  t<i  exchange  a stone 
trout  Michigan  for  one  from  any  other  Mate. 

■Tore-ia  I-  Bru-, 

Agricultural  College,  (Aiisicg,  Michigan. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pressed  flowers  for  birds' 
egg*  with  any  of  tho  coriespoutleuts  of  Our  Poai- 
omce  Box.  Bnu  Rob, 

Knoxville,  Teunewee. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postmarks  of  the  United 
State*  or  of  foreign  countries  with  any  readers  of 
liaKi-r.a's  Yoi-nu  Pioii.r. 

Farn  L.  B., 

887  Belleville  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jctbct. 


I have  a eolloctloti  «»f  postage  stamps,  and  would 
gladly  exchange  with  any  readers  of  Yitrao  PsorLit. 
I ww  hunt  in  the  West  Indies,  In  the  Island  of  Cont- 
ract, and  I can  get  a great  many  stniu|i*  from  there, 
t'orresjtoiidejsts  will  please  send  m<*  a list  of  what 
stamps  they  require,  and  what  kinds  they  have  to 
exchange.  Ku as  A,  n*  l.tu  v, 

IBS  East  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  city. 

I am  collecting  birds' eggs,  and  would  like  to  ex- 
change with  any  of  the  com-spondenta  of  Yucvt. 
Picom.r.  My  sister  takes  the  pajicr,  and  I like  to 
read  it  as  well  ue  she  do*-*. 

IlaentT  A.  Franrsox. 

P.  O.  Box  8ft»,  Hu  Baud,  Vermont. 

I hove  just  written  to  some  of  the  hoy*  who  offer 
exchange  through  Otir  Hw  I -office  Box,  aud  I wish 
to  say  to  any  others  that  If  they  will  send  a list  ot 
stamp*  they  have  In  spare,  and  also  of  those  they 
would  like  to  get,  I will  rend  them  my  lists  In  return. 
oikI  try  to  effect  a satisfactory  exchange  with  tbeiu. 

Wai.vfb  8.  IhuMi*, 

700  Ninth  Street,  Washington,  n.  C. 

I liavc  had  Yorsc  I'wru  from  (he  ftrat  number, 
and  like  It  very  much. 

I have  a very  nice  garden,  and  would  like  to  ex- 
change reed*  with  any  renders  of  Yncno  Psopi.r.  I 
have  morulng-glorkw.  double  lady's-alippera,  and 
wax -plau  L 

I have  been  trying  to  lenm  how  Jo  nmk,  this  vaca- 
tion. and  have  succeeded  In  clam  cliowder,  which  oil 
liked  very  much,  Mmmhii  Stunw. 

nt  \\  rat  Twenly-nintb  Street,  New  York  city. 

B.  W.  T. — Fire- works  were  invented  hy  the 
CUnew  at  a very  early  period,  ami  the  maguili 
ccnce  of  their  pyrotechnic  exhibitions  is  still 
unsur])assed  l\v  the  moRt  In-autiful  displays  of 
modern  time?.  In  Europe  the  Italian?  were  the 
first  to  cultivate  the  pyrotechnic  art.  Exhibi- 
tions of  rockets  and  set  pieces  were  given  in 
Italy  id  the  enrlv  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
u mi  the  annual  display  which  take?  place  ut 
Easier  on  the  ramparts  of  ilie  Castle  of  San 
Angelo  at  Rome  is  still  famous  fur  its  magnifi- 
cent beauty.  Some  noted  displays  took  pi  act- 
in  France  during  the  seventeenth  eentury.  and 
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those  given  in  Parts  at  the  present  time  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity  of  design  anil  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  coloring.  Filings  of  copper,  seine, 
nml  other  tneiula  in  combination  with  certain 
ehemicaU  are  used  to  produce  the  brilliant  stars 
which  are  thrown  out  by  rockets  as  they  ex- 
plode. Although  there  is  great  beauty  in  inany 
,>f  the  com bi tuitions  of  wheels  and  stars  ar- 
ranged on  frames,  in  the  troops  of  fiery  pigeons 
Hying  back  and  forth,  ami  in  the  wonderful  pres- 
entations of  sea-fights,  buildings,  and  other  de- 
vices to  be  seen  at  every  grand  pyrotechnic  ilia- 
play,  there  is  nothing  so  majestic  a«  the  rockets 
and  bombs  which  rush  upward  to  the  sky,  and, 
bursting,  fill  the  air  with  showers  of  golden  ser- 
pents, floating  stars  of  brilliant,  changing  hues, 
and  cascades  of  silver  and  gold  ruin. 

R.  S.  A.— The  schooner  yacht  differs  from  the 
sloop  only  in  rig,  consequently  an  article  on 
schooner  yachts  would  lx*  hut  little  elm.*  than 
a repetition  of  that  on  sloops. 

C,  A.  Satxok. — The  reason  given  von  a«  the 
i -a Use  of  low  water  is  no  doubt  correct.  If  you 
can  take  note  of  the  back-water  above  the  mills, 
you  will  probably  tind  the  inenase  sufficient  to 
balance  the  decrease  below.  The  low  water  is 
especially  noticeable  during  the  present  sum- 
mer, when  the  long  continued  drought  of  the 
early  ju»rt  of  the  season  has  dried  up  many 
of  the  small  streams  mid  springs  which  usual- 
ly contribute  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river. 

Er>. — A descriptive  list  of  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  Harper  A Brother*  will  he  sent,  juMtage 
free,  to  any  address  in  the  I'nited  States,  on  the 
receipt  of  nine  cents. 

D.  D.  Lee.— You  will  Bud  some  useful  sug- 
gestions concerning  catuiuarans  in  Tht  Cumae 
and  the  Fitting  Proa,  by  \V.  L.  Aldcn,  a volutnu 
of  4*  Harper’*  Half-hour  Series.” 


No.  8. 

MiSANM. 

1.  In  ScotiinA  A solid,  heavy  «cb#tanee  which 
easily  chaugea  Its  character.  Something  never  at 
rest.  A verb.  In  Sent  land. 

8.  In  Constantintiple.  A bird.  Agreeable  tr>  the 
laate.  A verb.  In  Constantinople.  Kina  I 


No.  a. 

WORD  SQUARES. 

1.  First,  tn  lx*.  Secoud,  a mm  part  Third,  to 
suit.  Fun rllr,  steam.  FMlh,  a passageway. 

(Isoaoa 

'L  First,  a place  fur  skating.  Second,  thoughL 
Third,  cb-unli.  Fourth,  a girl  a name.  Knwi*. 


No,  4. 

n ramie  At.  oharadk. 

I am  the  title  of  a crlebraied  book  composed  of 
Id  letters. 

My  4, 10,  X,  7, 14  1*  dirt. 

.My  li,  6,  l J,  4 Is  an  Intoxicating  beverage. 

My  8,  14,  ft,  14  signifies  smaller 
My  13,  6.  #,  1, 3,  u,  16  arc  undulations. 

WfavRcv  Star. 


ANSWERS  TO  FIZZLES  IN  No.  4*. 
i.  1.  SICK 

I R O N 
COME 
KNEE 
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mi 


No. 

No. 


!.  ari<l-M*e  It 
E ar  L 
O tlieJI  O 
N er  O 
Napoleon,  Waterloo, 

X Oenminm. 

4.  I.  Madrid.  % Warsaw.  X Allien*.  4. 
Connecticut. 

a.  Ear,  pear,  yeur,  bear,  dear,  goor,  tear,  fear, 
near,  hear,  rear,  Mur,  near. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

OUR  NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 


Daisy  G. — No  article  on  silk-worm*  has  been 
published  in  Hakper's  Bazik,  but  there  was  an 
interesting  paper  in  Hari'KK**  Maoazim:  on  that 
subject,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Bust- 
office  Box  No.  44. 

Alcona  X.,  Carl  fl.  II.,  Helen  K.  F.,  and 
others. — Write  directly  to  the  correapcmdcnta 
with  whom  you  desire  to  make  exchange. 

Favora  are  acknowledged  from  Fannie  W.  B., 
biulv,  Frank  W.,  Winnie  S.  Giblw,  Minimi  Kill,  <1. 
Y.  M.,  Marv  B.  Reed,  1‘Ivde  Mnndi,  Howard  Starmtl, 
Edwin  F.  Kdgolt,  S.  Birdie  IE,  F.  T.  t\.  Amelia  >1. 
Smith,  Helen  M.  Shearer,  Flurry  and  Maud 

Dale,  Pearl  Poll  ins,  Maud  Zciincr,  Roso  Mary  Do 
May  Harvey,  GcOfge  Thum**. 


Correct  answer®  lo  pnxzl*i*  are  received  from 
George  D.  S.,  Kdwanl,  Maggie  Horn,  K.  T.  \V.,  M. 
K.  Norcn««>,  Nona  Karl  Kink*  i.  Addle  Gilue, 
Frank  Gititaa,  Mary  E.  Fortenhangh,  “ Morning 
star,”  Eflle  K.  Talhnv*,  Myra  M.  Ileudley,  Charlie 
Ropsmann,  Florence  K till  a,  “ CblquoT,"  G.  Volek- 
hitown,  Ralph  M.  Fay,  II.  A.  Bent,  Daisy  Violet 
Morris. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

EM  Ml  M A. 

My  Brat  in  white,  but  not  In  black. 

My  second  In  null,  bnt  not  in  lack. 

My  third  In  love,  hut  not  In  hate. 

My  fourth  In  luck,  but  not  in  fate. 

My  flfth  In  ship,  bnt  not  In  boat. 

My  sixth  t»  atom,  Hot  in  mote. 

Mv  seventh  in  mail,  but  nut  lu  boy. 

My  eighth  in  trouble,  not  in  joy. 

My  ninth  In  head,  but  tint  in  tail. 

My  tenth  In  turtle,  not  in  unith, 

My  eleventh  in  rake,  but  nut  lu  bread. 

My  twelfth  in  yellow,  not  In  red. 

My  thirteenth  In  wrong,  but  not  hi  right. 

My  fourteenth  In  squire,  not  lu  knight. 

My  fifteenth  ill  rnu,  but  not  in  walk. 

My  sixteenth  in  chatter,  not  in  talk. 

My  seventeenth  lu  horse,  but  not  In  mule. 

My  eighteenth  in  govern,  not  in  rule. 

M’v  nineteenth  In  rain,  hut  nut  in  snow. 

A warrior  I,  who  lung  ago 
In  a famous  battle  won  kingdom  and  crown. 

And  covered  my  name  with  high  renown. 


In  the  next  Number  of  Harper’s  Young 
People  will  he  found  the  opening  chapter  of  ' 
a new  serial  story,  entitled 

“WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON?" 

, written  expressly  for  this  paper  by  John 
Habbkrtox,  so  widely  known  a»  the  author 
| of  “ Helen’*  Babies.”  The  story  is  one  of 
school* boy  life,  and  abounds  in  situations  and 
incidents  that  will  prove  tamiliar  to  the  expe*  , 
ricncc  of  a large  proportion  of  our  readers. 

I Over  the  life  of  Paul  Grayson,  the  hero  of  the 
' story,  hang*  a mystery  that  his  schoolmates 
determine  to  solve,  and  which  is  at  last  cleared 
up  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  The  story  | 
will  he  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated  from  i 
original  drawings. 
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WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 


PAUL  GRATiDfJ 


nY  JOHN  HABBKRTON, 

At  THOR  OF  " 11  El.  lift's  11 A HIES.” 


Chapter  I. 


THE  NEW  PUPIL. 


THE  boys  who  attended  Mr.  Horton's  Select  School  in  the  village  of 
Laketon  did  not  profess  to  know  more  than  boys  of  the  same  age 
and  advantages  elsewhere;  but  of  one  thing  they  were  absolutely  cer- 
tain, and  that  was  that  no  teacher  ever  rang  his  bell  to  assemble  the 
school  or  call  the  boys  in  from  recess  until  just  that  particular  instant 
when  the  fun  in  the  school -yard  was  at  its  highest,  and  the  boys  least 
wanted  to  come  in.  A teacher  might  Ik*  very  fair  about  some  things: 
he  might  help  a boy  through  a hard  lesson,  or  give  him  fewer  hail 
marks  than  he  had  earned;  In*  might  even  forget  to  report  to  a 
parents  all  the  cases  of  truancy  in  which  their  son  had  indulged 
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when  a teacher  once  laid  his  hand  upon  that  dreadful  bell 
and  stepped  to  the  window,  it  really  seemed  as  if  every 
particle  of  human  sympathy  went  out  of  him. 

On  one  bright  May  morning,  however,  the  boys  who 
made  this  regular  daily  complaint  were  few ; indeed,  all  of 
them,  except  Bert  Sharp,  who  had  three  consecutive  ab- 
sences to  explain,  and  no  written  excuse  from  his  father 
to  help  him  out,  were  already  inside  the  school-room,  and 
even  Bert  stood  where  he  could  look  through  the  open 
door  while  he  cudgelled  his  wits  and  smothered  his  con- 
science in  the  endeavor  to  frame  an  explanation  that 
might  seem  plausible.  The  boys  already  inside  lounged 
near  any  desks  but  their  own,  and  conversed  in  low 
tones  about  almost  everything  except  the  subject  upper- 
most in  their  minds,  this  subject  being  a handsome  but 
rather  sober-looking  boy  of  about  fourteen  years,  who  was 
seated  at  a desk  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  and  trying, 
without  any  success  whatever,  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  know 
that  all  the  other  boys  were  looking  at  him. 

It  was  not  at  all  wonderful  Hint  the  boys  stared,  for 
none  of  them  had  ever  before  seen  the  new  pupil,  and 
Laketon  was  so  small  a town  that  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  boy  was  almost  os  unusual  an  event  as  the  coming 
of  a circus. 

44  Let's  give  it  up,”  said  Will  Palmer,  who  had  for  five 
minutes  been  discussing  with  several  other  boys  all  Borts 
of  improbabilities  about  the  origin  of  the  new  pupil ; “let’s 
give  it  up  until  roll-call ; then  we'll  learn  his  name,  and 
that  ’ll  be  a little  comfort.” 

“I  wish  Mr.  Morton  would  hurry,  then,”  said  Benny 
Mallow.  “ I came  early  this  morning  to  see  if  I couldn't 
wii»  back  my  striped  alley  from  Ned  Johnston,  and  this 
business  lias  kept  us  from  playing  a single  game.  Quick, 
bovs,  quick!  Mr.  Morton’s  getting  ready  to  touch  the 
bell.” 

The  group  separated  in  an  instant,  and  every  member 
was  seated  before  the  bell  struck;  so  were  most  of  the 
other  boys,  and  so  many  pairs  of  eyes#  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  teacher  that  Mr.  Morton  himself  had  to  bite  his 
lower  lip  very  hard  to  keep  from  laughing  as  he  formal- 
ly rang  the  school  to  order.  As  the  roll  was  called,  the 
boys  answered  to  their  names  in  a prompt,  sharp,  business- 
like way,  quite  unusual  in  school-rooms;  and  as  the  call 
proceeded,  the  responses  became  so  quick  as  to  sometimes 
get  a little  ahead  of  the  names  that  the  boys  knew  were 
coming. 

Suddenly,  as  the  names  beginning  with  G were  reached, 
and  Charlie  Gunter  had  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  say 
14 Here,”  the  teacher  called,  “ Paul  Grayson. ” 

“ Here!”  answered  the  new  boy. 

A slight  sensation  ran  through  the  school ; no  boy  did 
anything  for  which  he  had  to  be  called  to  order,  vet  some- 
how the  turning  of  heads,  the  catching  of  breath,  and  the 
letting  go  of  breath  that  had  been  held  in  longer  than  usu- 
al made  a slight  commotion,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the 
strange  pupil,  and  made  his  look  rather  more  ill  at  ease  than 
before.  The  answers  to  the  roll  became  at  once  less  spir- 
ited ; indeed,  Benny  Mallow  was  staring  so  hard,  now  tliat 
he  had  a name  to  increase,  his  interest  in  the  stranger,  that 
ho  forgot  entirely  to  answer  to  his  name,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  on  the  chair  beside  the  teacher’s  desk  from 
that  moment  until  recess. 

That  recess  seemed  longer  in  coming  than  any  other 
that  the  school  had  ever  known — longer  even  than  that 
memorable  one  in  which  a strolling  trio  of  Italian  musi- 
cians had  been  specially  contracted  with  to  begin  playing 
in  the  school-yard  the  moment  the  boys  came  down. 
Finally,  however,  the  bell  rang  half  past  ten,  and  the 
whole  roomful  hurried  down  stairs,  but  not  before  Mr. 
Morton  had  cal  let!  Joe  Appleby,  the  largest  boy  in  school, 
and  formally  introduced  Paul  Grayson,  with  the  expressed 
wish  that  he  should  make  his  new  companion  feel  at  home 
among  the  boys. 


Appleby  went  about  liis  work  with  an  air  that  showed 
how  fully  lie  realized  the  importance  of  his  position:  lie 
introduced  Grayson  to  every  boy,  beginning  with  the 
largest;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Benny  Mallow,  who  was 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  to 
throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  distinguished  couple,  even 
to  the  extent  of  once  getting  his  feet  badly  mixed  up  with 
those  of  Grayson.  When,  however,  the  ceremony  ended, 
and  Appleby  was  at  liberty,  so  many  of  the  boys  crowd- 
ed around  him,  that  the  new  pupil  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  lonely. 

“ Find  out  for  yourselves, w was  Appleby's  dignified  and 
general  reply  to  his  questioners.  “I  don't  consider  it 
gentlemanly  to  tell  everything  I know  about  a man." 

At  this  rebuke  the  smaller  boys  considered  Appleby  a 
bigger  man  than  ever  before,  but  some  of  the  larger  ones 
hinted  that  Appleby  couldn’t  very  well  tell  what  lie  didn't 
know,  at  which  Appleby  took  offense,  and  joined  the 
group  of  boys  who  were  leaning  against  a fence,  in  the 
shade  of  which  Will  Palmer  had  already  inveigled  the 
new  boy  into  conversation. 

" By-the-way,”  said  Will,  “there's  time  yet  for  a game 
or  two  of  ball.  Will  you  play  ?” 

“Yes.  Ill  be  glad  to,” said  Grayson. 

“ Who  else  ?”  asked  Will. 

“If’  shouted  all  of  the  boys,  who  did  not  forget  their 
grammar  so  far  as  to  say  “Me!”  instead.  Really,  the 
eagerness  of  the  boys  to  play  ball  had  never  before  been 
equalled  in  the  memory  of  any  one  present,  and  Will 
Palmer  cooled  off  some  quite  warm  friends  by  his  inabil- 
ity to  choose  more  than  two  boys  to  complete  the  quar- 
tette for  a common  game  of  ball.  It  did  the  disappointed 
boys  a great  deal  of  good  to  bear  the  teacher’s  bell  ring 
just  as  Will  Palmer  “caught  himself  in’*  to  Grayson's  bat 
“You  play  a splendid  game,''  said  Will  to  Grayson 
as  they  went  up  stairs  side  by  side.  44  "Where  did  you 
learn  it  ?” 

Joe  Appleby,  who  w'as  on  the  Btep  in  front  of  the 
couple,  dragged  just  an  instant  in  order  to  catch  the  ex 
pected  information,  but  all  he  got  was  a bump  from 
Palmer,  that  nearly  tumbled  him  forward  on  his  digni 
fied  nose,  as  Grayson  answered, 

“Oh,  in  several  places;  nowhere  in  particular.” 
Palmer  immediately  determined  that  he  would  follow 
his  new  schoolmate  home  at  noon,  and  discover  where  he 
lived.  Then  he  would  interview  the  neighbors,  and  try 
to  get  some  information  ahead  of  that  stuck-up  Joe  Apple 
by,  who,  considering  he  was  only  four  montlis  older  than 
Palmer  himself,  put  on  too  many  airs  for  anything.  Bur 
when  school  was  dismissed,  Palmer  was  disgusted  at  not- 
ing that  at  least  half  of  the  other  boys  were  distributing 
themselves  for  just  such  an  operation  as  the  one  he  had 
planned.  Besides,  Grayson  did  not  come  down  slain* 
with  the  crowd.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  from 
the  country,  and  had  brought  a cold  lunch  to  school  with 
him?  Palmer  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  see,  but  met  the 
teacher  and  the  new  hoy  coming  down,  and  the  two 
walked  away,  and  together  entered  the  house  of  old  Mrs 
Bartle,  where  Mr.  Morton  boarded. 

“ He's  a boarding  scholar,”  exclaimed  Benny  Mallow. 
“I've  read  of  such  things  in  books.” 

“Then  he’ll  be  stuck  up,”  declared  Joe  Appleby. 

This  opinion  was  delivered  with  a shake  of  the  head 
that  seemed  to  intimate  that  Joe  had  known  all  the  ways 
of  boarding  scholars  for  thousands  of  years ; so  most  of 
the  boys  looked  quite  sober  for  a moment  or  two.  Final- 
ly Sam  Wardwell,  "whose  father  kept  a store,  broke  the  si- 
lence by  remarking,  “ I'll  bet  he’s  from  Boston;  his  coal 
is  of  just  the  same  stuff  as  one  that  a drummer  wears  who 
comes  to  see  father  sometimes.'’ 

“Umphl”  grunted  Appleby;  “do  you  suppose  Boston 
has  some  kinds  of  cloth  all  to  itself  ? You  don't  know 
much.” 
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The  smaller  boys  seemed  to  side  with  the  senior  pupil 
in  this  opinion ; so  Sam  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  vow- 
ed silently  that  he  would  bring  a piece  of  chalk  to  school 
that  very  afternoon,  and  do  some  rapid  sketching  on  the 
back  of  Appleby's  own  coat.  Then  Benny  Mallow  said: 
“Say,  boys,  this  old  school  must  be  a pretty  good  one, 
after  all,  if  people  somewhere  else  send  boarders  to  it. 
His  folks  must  be  rich : did  you  notice  what  a splendid 
knife  he  cut  his  finger-nails  with  t — "twas  a four-blader. 
with  a pearl  handle.  But  of  course  you  didn't  see  it,  and 
I did;  he  used  it  in  school,  and  my  desk  is  right  beside 
his.’’ 

Will  Palmer  immediately  led  Benny  aside,  and  offered 
him  a young  fan-tail  pigeon,  when  his  long-expected 
brood  was  hatched,  to  change  desks,  if  the  teacher's  per- 
mission could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  Nott, 
who  generally  was  called  Notty,  and  who  had  more  im- 
agination than  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  combined,  remark- 
ed, “ I believe  lie's  a foreign  prince  in  disguise." 

“He’s  well-bred,  anyhow,"  said  Will  Palmer  to  Ben- 
ny Mallow.  “ I hope  he'll  be  man  enough  to  stand  no 
nonsense.  He's  big  enough,  and  smart  enough,  if  looks 
go  for  anything,  to  run  this  school,  and  I'd  like  to  see  him 
do  it — anything  to  get  rid  of  Joe  Appleby’s  airs.” 

Then  the  various  groups  separated,  moved  by  the  appe- 
tites that  boys  in  good  health  always  have.  One  boy,  how- 
ever— Joe  Appleby — was  man  enough  to  deny  his  palate 
when  greater  interests  devolved  upon  him,  so  he  made 
some  excuse  to  go  back  to  the  school-room,  so  as  to  be 
there  when  the  teacher  and  his  new  charge  returned. 
Half  an  hour  later  Benny  Mallow,  who  had  sneaked  away 
from  home  as  soon  as  the  dessert  had  been  brought  in, 
and  had  vulgarly  eaten  his  pie  as  he  walked  along  the 
street — Benny  Mallow  w'alked  into  the  school-room,  and  be- 
held the  teacher,  Joe  Appleby,  and  Paul  Grayson  standing 
together  as  if  they  had  been  talking.  As  Benny  went  to 
his  seat  Joe  followed  him,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a look 
of  such  superiority  that  Benny  determined  at  once  that 
some  marvellous  mystery  must  have  been  revealed,  and 
tliat  Joe  was  the  custodian  of  the  entire  thing.  Benny 
was  so  full  of  this  fancy  that  he  slipped  down  stairs  and 
told  it  as  fact  to  each  boy  who  appeared,  the  result  being 
to  make  Joe  Appleby  a greater  man  than  ever  in  the  eyes 
of  the  school,  while  Grayson  became  a tormenting  yet 
most  invaluable  mystery. 

[to  dr  coxTiJirxn.] 

GOOD-BY. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINK. 

Good-by,  vacation,  you  jolly  old  time- 
Good-by  to  your  idle  bourn; 

Good-by  to  dear  Holds  aud  mountains  and  gleus. 

And  the  beautiful  sweet  wild  flowers; 

Good-by  to  the  hours  of  frolic  and  fun, 

And  to  freedom's  all-glorious  reign; 

For  vacation  is  euded,  it’s  season  is  o'er, 

And  now  for  our  school  life  again. 

No  longer  the  fences  we’ll  merrily  scale, 

Nor  climb  to  the  tree-tops  each  day ; 

Bat  the  ladder  of  learning  before  us  is  raised, 

And  upward  we’ll  wend  onr  way. 

Ah,  deep  in  our  heart*  will  the  memory  lie 
Of  the  happy  old  days  so  dear, 

And  over  our  books  we  will  wearily  sigh, 

“ Oh,  wonld  our  vacation  were  here !’’ 

The  bright  days  yet  linger,  the  grass  still  is  green. 

Not  yet  have  the  mountains  turned  gray; 

But  what  are  the  charms  of  sweet  nature,  alas! 

Since  vacation  has  vanished  away? 

But.  there  is  one  comfort — the  seasons  roll  round, 

And  all  in  good  time  we  shall  hear 

Daiue  Nature’s  glad  joy-bell  ring  gajly  once  more. 

“ School  is  out,  and  vacation  is  here.” 


THE  ’LONGSHORE  YACHT  CLUB. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ YTES,  boys,  de  tide's  a-comin*  in  now.  Dat  yot  ob 
1.  mine  ’ll  float  afore  long.” 

“ General,"  said  Bob  Fogg,  “may  we  have  your  skiff 
for  our  yacht  club  a little  while  to-day  ?” 

“ No,  sail,”  replied  George  Washington,  positively,  with 
a wide  grin  on  his  wrinkled,  old,  very  black  face.  “De 
club  can’t  hab  no  skiff  ob  mine.  Ef  dey  wants  to  borry 
my  yot,  dey  can,  dougli." 

“Bob,” said  Tommy  Conners,  “don’t  you  know  a sail- 
in’ vessel  from  a skiff  ?” 

“ Look  at  the  mast,”  said  Gus  Martin. 

“And  the  sail,"  said  Stuyvesant  Rankin,  with  some 
dignity. 

“Now,  Sty."  said  General  George  Washington,  as  he 
limped  a few  feet  further  from  the  spot  where  his  rugged- 
looking  old  boat  lay  stuck  in  the  mud,  “ wot  do  you  know 
’bout  sailB  ? Youali  mudder  nebber  went  to  sea.  She’s  a 
dressmaker.” 

“We  can  have  the  yacht,  then,  General,  mast  and  sail 
and  all  V' 

The  little  old  black  man  evidently  liked  the  members 
of  that  club,  but  he  shook  his  grizzled  head  doubtfully. 
“ You  mouglit  tip  ober,  and  git  yerselves  drownded.” 

“ No,  we  won’t,”  exclaimed  Put  Varick ; “every  one  of 
us  can  swim  across  the  Harlem  and  back  again.” 

“ 'Cept  wen  de  tide's  runnin’  too  strong.  Well,  it’s 
wuff  w’ile  dat  you  kin  swim.  I ’mos’  upsot  her  myself 
dis  berry  momin’  cornin'  home.  Wouldn't  I lost  a heap 
ob  crabs ! More'n  a bushel.  Real  blue-leg  channel  crabs, 
bestest  kind.” 

There  was  more  to  be  said,  but  the  yacht  club  carried 
the  day,  and  the  General  limped  off,  turning  now  and 
then  to  chuckle,  as  he  saw  his  young  friends  crowding 
into  the  wonderful  craft  on  the  mud. 

“ Ef  dey  hasn’t  h'isted  de  sail ! Yah ! yah ! Gwine  to 
sail  dat  yot  ob  mine  right  across  de  sand-bank !” 

There  was  hardly  wind  enough  for  that ; but  it  would 
be  some  time  before  the  tide  would  rise  high  enough  to 
float  the  boat,  and  the  club  were  not  in  a state  of  mind  to 
wait. 

“Tell  you  what,  boys,  we'll  have  a cruise.”  said  Bob 
Fogg.  “ She's  a beauty.  Let's  have  a 'lection  of  officers 
before  we  start.” 

They  were  all  agreed  on  that,  but  Joe  McGinnis  insisted 
that  the  grown-up  yacht  clubs  never  had  any  elections. 

“They  just  draw  cuts,  boys,  and  they  give  the  longest 
straw  to  the  man  that  owns  the  club,  to  begin  with.” 

“ That's  the  best  way,”  said  Tommy  Conners ; “ but  the 
General's  gone  home.” 

“ I'll  take  bis  cut  for  him,”  shouted  Bob  Fogg.  “I'll 
choose  to  lx*  Bo’s'n,  'cause  I know  how  to  steer.” 

Nobody  objected,  although  every  member  of  the  club 
said  he  knew  how  to  steer,  and  Sty  Rankin  had  a lot  of 
straws  ready  in  half  a minute. 

Tommy  Conners  drew  the  longest  straw,  and  said  he 
would  be  Captain;  but  when  Gus  Martin  came  next,  and 
decided  to  be  a Commodore,  Tommy  muttered,  ruefully, 
41  I'd  forgot  about  that.” 

Stuyvesant  Rankin's  memory  was  still  better,  for  he  had 
hardly  compared  his  straw  with  the  others  before  he  shout- 
ed, “I'll  be  Admiral  of  this  club.” 

Put  Varick  was  so  stunned  by  that  that  he  only  said, 
“ I'm  Cook;  there  won’t  be  any  work  for  me  this  trip.” 

“ What  am  I.  then  ?”  asked  Joe  McGinnis,  with  the 
shortest  straw  in  his  hand. 

“ You  ?"  said  Bob  Fogg;  “ why,  you’re  the  Crew.  Take 
hold  of  that  larboard  oar.  and  pull  it  out  of  the  mud. 
There's  those  three  landlubbers  up  on  the  bank.  They’d 
pelt  us  if  they  dared.” 

The  three  landlubbers  were  there,  and  thev  were  mak- 
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nig  loud  remarks  about  the  club,  but  the  yacht  was  almost 
ready  to  float  now,  and  no  attention  could  lie  paid  to  them. 

Just  beyond  the  little  creek  where  Geneml  George 
Washington  kept  his  boat  spread  the  busy  waters  of  the 
Harlem  River,  with  the  great  city  of  New  York  on  both 
sides,  but  not  very  close  to  the  edge  of  it.  It  was  a very 
busy  sheet  of  water  indeed.  There  were  small  steamboats 
carrying  passengers  here  and  there;  littlo  tug-boats  tugged 
and  puffed  and  coughed  at  the  sides  of  big  schooners  load- 
ed with  lumber  from  Maine;  long  race-boats,  with  gayly 
dressed  oarsmen,  darted  swiftly  over  the  water,  like  great 
wooden  pickerel,  they  were  so  long  and  sharp  and  narrow. 
There  were  lishing-boats,  pleasure-boats,  steam-lauaches, 
even  canoes  that  were  driven  by  one  man  and  a paddle. 
But  among  them  all  there  was  no  other  craft  like  General 
George  Washington's  “yot.M 

“Boys,”  exclaimed  Captain  Conners,  “we’ve  forgotten.” 
“What  r said  Admiral  Rankin. 

“To  name  the  boat” 

“Oh.  that’s  all  right!”  said  Commodore  Martin.  “ The 
General  named  her  himself.  She’s  the  Hail  Columbia .” 
“Admiral,”  shouted  Boatswain  Bob  Fogg,  “she’s  be- 
ginning to  float.  You  get  away  forward  there,  beyond 
the  mast.  Captain,  you  and  the  Commodore  get  in  the 
middle.  Now,  Cook,  you  and  the  Crew  pull  hard  a 
minute,  and  we’ll  be  out  of  the  mud.” 

The  Admiral  obeyed,  although  there  was  hardly  room 
to  squeeze  into,  and  the  mast  crowded  his  back  a little. 
The  Cook  ami  the  Crew  also  obeyed,  and  the  Hail  Colum- 
bia suddenly  shot  away  from  the  bank,  and  around  the 
head  of  the  rotten  old  wooden  pier. 


“ If  there  ain’t  those  three  landlubbers,”  exclaimed 
Boatswain  Fogg,  “out  on  the  pier  head.  And  they've 
got  a lot  of  half-bricks  to  spatter  us  with.” 

There  they  were;  hut  at  that  moment  the  wind  came 
up  with  a sudden  puff,  and  filled  the  sail  which  the  gen- 
ius of  the  General  had  added  to  the  motive  power  of  that 
“yot.”  It  was  just  at  the  wrong  moment,  for  Captain 
Tommy  Conners  and  Commodore  Gus  Martin  were  hav- 
ing an  argument  over  an  extra  oar  they  had  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  they  were  rocking  it  badly.  The 
Cook  was  rowing  his  best,  but  the  tip  of  the  boat  sent  his 
oar  deep  under  water,  and  the  Crew  suddenly  found  his 
oar  lifted  out  into  the  air. 

“Joe  McGinnis,  you’ve  caught  a crab,”  exclaimed 
Boatswain  Fogg.  But  before  he  could  say  anything  to 
the  Captain  and  the  Commodore,  the  three  landlubbers 
were  at  work. 

Splash,  splash,  splatter!  how  those  bricks  and  sticks 
did  fall  uround  the  Hail  Columbia! 

“Oh  dear!”  said  Admiral  Stuyvesant  Rankin  to  him 
self,  in  the  bows.  “If  the  yacht  upsets,  I’m  the  only 
member  of  the  club  that’s  got  a new  coat  on.” 

The  breeze  came  fresher  and  fresher,  and  in  a minute 
more  the  Hail  Columbia  wasout  of  reach  of  the  “ battery” 
ou  the  pier  head.  Her  sable  owner,  however,  was  watch 
ing  her  from  the  door  of  his  cabin  with  genuine  pride. 

“ Don’t  she  go ! Don’t  she  jest  slip  fru  de  watah ! She 
does  moah  sailin’  to  de  squar’  foot  dan  any  odder  yot  on  de 
ri  hirer.” 

So  she  did,  if  he  meant  that  it  took  her  longer  to  travel 
that  foot,  or  any  other. 
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It  was  no  joke  to  be  “ BoVn”  of  the  Hail  Columbia , as 
Bob  Fogg  soon  found  out. 

“Tell  you  what,  boys/’  he  said,  “it’s  ’cause  she  hasn’t 
any  keel  on  her.  I have  to  keep  steering  all  the  while. 
There's  no  saying  whcro  she  won't  go  to.” 

“Keep  along  shore,”  shouted  the  Admiral  from  the 
bows.  “ You’re  heading  out  into  the  river.” 

“Now,  Sty,  if  you  think  you  can  steer  this  yacht  better 
than  I can,  just  you  come  aft  and  try.” 

“ Hey,  there,  you  young  pirates ! Where  are  you  head- 
ing for  t” 

It  was  the  shout  of  a big-armed  young  fellow  in  a shell 
race-boat,  who  found  himself  suddenly  compelled  to  pull 
to  the  right  desperately  to  avoid  being  run  down  by  the 
Hail  Columbia. 

“Lookout!  Oh—” 

Thump.  “I  declare!” 

The  first  exclamation  was  from  the  tall,  slim  gentleman 
in  the  “ out-riggered”  wherry,  who  had  been  racing  with 
the  big-armed  young  man,  and  had  not  been  looking  out 
well  enough. 

He  tried  to  turn  to  the  left,  but  it  was  very  late  to  try, 
and  the  suddenness  of  it  helped  him  “catch  a crab”  with 
his  starboard  oar.  When  he  said  “ Oh,”  he  was  just  going 
over  into  the  water. 

The  “thump”  and  the  other  exclamation  did  no  harm 
to  the  Hail  Columbia,  but  the  fat  old  gentleman  in  the 
tub  of  a pleasure-boat  that  had  bumped  against  the  yacht 
remarked : 

“The  river  swarms  with  boys  to-day.  I’m  not  sorry 
that  other  one  got  a ducking.  I’ve  had  to  get  out  of  his 
way  twice.” 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Hail  Columbia  were  in- 
clined to  keep  a little  quiet,  all  but  their  brave  Boatswain. 

“Don’t  you  know  how  to  steer,  you  fellows?  Don’t 


you  know  that  sailing  vessels  have  the  right  of  way  ? 
You  ought  to  have  blown  your  whistle  sooner.” 

“ I declare !”  again  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  “The 
child  is  perfectly  right.” 

“BoVn,”  asked  the  Commodore,  “can’t  we  tack  and 
keep  along  shore  again  ?” 

“We  can’t  tack  with  the  sail  up — not  in  this  yacht; 
but  we  can  let  it  down  and  turn  her  round  with  the  oars.” 
They  did  that  very  thing,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
Hail  Columbia  was  pointing  her  Admiral  toward  the 
north  shore  of  the  Harlem  again. 

The  slim  man  managed  to  get  back  into  his  “shell,” 
but  he  had  lost  his  race  with  the  big-armed  man. 

“BoVn,”  remarked  the  Commodore,  as  they  sailed 
along,  “you  needn't  run  us  into  the  mud.” 

“I  guess  not,*’  said  Bob  Fogg;  “but  if  I can  steer  her 
close  enough  to  land,  I'm  going  up  as  far  as  the  bridge.” 
It  was  a grand  cruise,  and  it  lasted  a long  time;  but 
when  the  Hail  Columbia  once  more  ran  into  the  little 
cove,  there  was  General  Georgo  Washington  ready  to  say, 
“ Look  a-heah,  boys,  I didn’t  say  you  mought  cross  de 
‘Lantie  Ocean.  I wants  dat  yot  to  go  for  some  bass.” 

OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CAKLBTON  COFFIN. 


No.  V. 

HOW  TIIE  SETTLERS  OF  WALPOLE  DEFENDED 
k THEMSELVES. 

BEAUTIFUL  the  green  meadows,  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  distant  mountains  forming  the  land- 
scape in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  which  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Bellow's  and  John  Kilbum  gazed  upon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1749.  They  had  built 
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their  log-houses  with  loop-holes  in  the  walls  through 
which  they  could  fire  upon  the  Indians  in  case  they  were 
attacked.  Though  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
France  and  Eugland,  the  people  who  lived  along  the 
frontier  felt  no  security,  for  the  French  in  Canada  were 
continually  urging  the  Indians  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  English.  It  was  a short  and  easy  journey  from 
Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  the  Indians  who  sold  their  furs  to  the 
French  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  settlements  along  the 
Connecticut. 

One  of  the  Indians  who  visited  John  Kilburn  was  call- 
ed Captain  Philip.  He  had  been  baptized  and  christened 
by  the  Jesuit  priests  at  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  half  way  from  Mon- 
treal to  Quebec.  The  St.  Francis  tribe  were  called  Chris- 
tian Indians.  There  were  rumors  that  war  would  break 
out  again  between  England  and  France.  Before  war 
was  declared  hostilities  began. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1755  that  Captain  Philip  made  a 
visit  to  John  Kilburn ‘s  house  with  some  beaver-skins  for 
sale.  He  wanted  powder,  bullets,  and  flints  for  pay. 
While  he  was  trading.  Captain  Philip  was  running  his 
eyes  over  the  house,  looking  at  the  thick  timbers,  the 
loop-holes  in  the  walls.  When  he  had  finished  his  trade 
he  visited  the  other  houses  in  the  settlement.  He  was 
kindly  treated.  The  settlers  never  mistrusted  that  he 
was  taking  observations  for  future  use. 

August  came.  The  settlers  heard  that  war  hod  begun, 
and  knew  that  the  French  and  Indians  might  be  upon 
them  at  any  moment.  They  strengthened  their  block- 
houses. No  one  went  into  the  field  to  work  alone.  They 
always  carried  their  guns  with  them.  They  had  some 
faithful  watch-dogs  which  always  growled  when  Indians 
were  about.  There  were  nearly  forty  men  in  the  settle- 
ment. They  were  stout-hearted,  and  were  determined  not 
to  be  driven  out  by  the  French  and  Indians.  They  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Bellows  to  be  their  leader.  He  had  u 
suspicion  that  Indians  were  about. 

“We  must  have  u supply  of  meal,  so  that  in  case  we 
are  attacked  we  shall  have  something  to  eat,”  he  said. 

The  settlers  filled  each  a bag  with  corn,  shouldered 
them,  and  then,  in  single  file,  each  man  currying  his  gun, 
they  marched  to  the  grist-mill  which  they  had  erected, 
ground  the  corn  into  meal,  shouldered  the  sacks  once 
more,  and  started  homeward,  their  faithful  watch-dogs 
trotting  in  advance,  paying  no  attention  to  squirrels  or 
partridges,  or  game  of  that  sort. 

Suddenly  the  dogs  came  hack,  growling,  the  hair  on 
their  backs  in  a ruff. 

“There  are  Indians  about.  Throw  down  your  sacks, n 
said  Colonel  Bellows. 

The  men  threw  their  sacks  on  the  ground,  dropped  into 
the  ferns,  and  looked  to  the  priming  of  their  guns.  The 
ferns  were  tall,  and  completely  concealed  them.  Colonel 
Bellows  suspected  that  the  Indians  had  laid  an  ambuscade 
at  a narrow  place  in  the  path  which  they  must  pass.  He 
crept  slowly  forward  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  care- 
ful not  to  break  a twig  or  make  any  noise.  He  crept  to 
the  top  of  a little  hill,  peeped  through  the  ferns,  and  dis- 
covered a great  number  of  Indians,  nearly  two  hundred, 
crouching  behind  trees,  or  lying  on  the  ground,  waiting 
for  the  white  men  to  enter  the  trap.  He  made  his  way 
hack  to  his  men,  issued  his  orders  in  a whisper,  and  all 
crawled  through  the  ferns  to  wart!  the  Indians  till  they 
were  only  a few  roils  from  them. 

All  were  ready.  Every  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
yelled  us  loud  as  he  could.  “ Hi-ya ! hi-va !”  It  was  a ter- 
rific howl. 

The  next  moment  not  a settler  was  to  be  seen ; all  had 
dropped  upon  the  ground,  and  were  concealed  by  the  ferns. 

In  an  instant  every  Indian  was  on  his  feet,  firing  his 
gun,  but  hitting  nobody. 


There  was  an  answering  flash  from  the  ferns,  each  set- 
tler taking  aim,  and  the  Indians  sprang  into  the  air,  or  fell 
headlong  before  the  bullets. 

i The  red  men  outnumbered  the  settlers  five  to  one,  but 
were  so  astounded  by  the  surprise  that,  picking  up  the 
wounded,  they  made  a hasty  retreat  into  a swamp,  and 
the  settlers  made  all  haste  to  their  block-house,  anticipa- 
ting an  attack.  Not  one  of  them  had  been  injured. 

This  body  of  Indians  was  a part  of  a band  of  more  than 
three  hundred,  led  by  Captain  Philip,  who  had  come  from 
Canada  with  the  expectation  of  wiping  out  the  settlements 
along  the  Connecticut,  and  of  returning  to  Canada  with 
many  prisoners  and  no  end  of  scalps.  It  was  at  the  plea- 
santest season  of  the  year.  The  woods  were  full  of  game, 
and  with  the  provisions  they  would  get  in  the  settlements 
which  they  intended  to  destroy  they  would  have  an  abun 
dance  of  food. 

Captain  Philip,  with  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  was  creep 
ing  stealthily  through  the  woods  toward  John  Kilburn ‘a 
house.  Mr.  Kilburn  and  his  son  John,  Mr.  Pike  and  his 
J son,  were  out  in  the  field  reaping  wheat,  their  guns  close 
at  hand.  Mr.  Kilburn  had  trained  his  dog  to  scour  the 
1 woods,  and  the  faithful  animal  ever  had  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  was  sniffing  the  wind  if  a wolf  or  bear  was  about. 
On  this  afternoon  in  August  the  dog  came  running  in  with 
his  hair  in  a ruff,  and  growling. 

“ Indians,"  said  Mr.  Kilburn.  The  men  and  boys  seized 
their  guns,  ran  for  the  house,  and  had  just  time  to  get  in- 
side and  bar  the  door  when  Captain  Philip  and  nearly  two 
hundred  Indians  made  their  appearance. 

The  Indians  staid  at  a safe  distance,  and  so  did  Captain 
Philip,  though  he  came  near  enough  to  talk. 

“Come  out,  old  John!  come  out,  young  John!  I give 
you  good  quarter,1’  he  shouted. 

There  were  only  the  two  men,  the  two  boys,  Mrs.  Kil 
| burn  and  her  daughter  and  four  children,  in  the  house. 

with  three  hundred  Indians  attacking  them,  but  John  Kil- 
I burn  was  not  in  the  least  frightened — not  he.  Neither  was 
i Mrs.  Kilburn,  nor  her  son  or  daughter.  They  had  sever 
I al  extra  guns;  Mrs.  Kilburn  and  her  daughter  knew  how 
! to  load  them.  They  would  rather  die  than  be  taken  pris 
| oners.  The  Indians  had  no  cannon,  and  their  bullet* 
would  not  go  through  the  stout  timbers.  Only  by  burn- 
ing the  house  would  they  be  able  to  get  in. 

“Get  you  gone,  you  rascal,  or  I’ll  quarter  you  1”  was  the 
defiant  answer  that  John  Kilburn  shouted  through  one 
of  the  loop-holes  to  Captain  Philip,  as  the  latter  went  back 
to  the  dark  crowd  of  savages,  who  set  up  the  war-whoop. 

“They  yell  like  so  many  devils,”  said  John  Kilburn; 
but  he  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  howling. 

Then  the  bullets  began  to  come  through  the  shingles 
on  the  roof,  and  strike  against  the  timbers. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  house,  but  there  were  loop 
holes  on  each  side.  Mr.  Kilburn  and  Mr.  Pike  took  two 
j of  the  sides,  and  the  two  boys  the  others.  Bang!  bans: 
j went  the  guns  of  Mr.  Kilburn  and  Mr.  Pike.  Bang ! 
hang!  went  the  boys’  guns.  They  could  fire  at  a rest, 
and  take  deliberate  aim.  The  Indians  could  not  see  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  the  moment  one  of  the  red  men 
peep»Hl  from  behind  a tree  liis  skull  was  in  danger. 

One  by  one  they  fell,  which  enraged  them  all  the  more. 

! and  they  crept  nearer,  firing  rapidly,  riddling  the  shin 
I gles,  hoping,  quite  likely,  that  a bullet  might  glance  down 
■ from  the  roof,  and  hit  those  inside. 

“The  roof  looks  like  a sieve,”  said  John  Kilburn,  as 
; he  looked  up  and  saw  the  holes. 

Mrs.  Kilburn  and  her  daughter  were  loading  the  extra 
j guns  the  while,  and  handing  them  to  the  men  and  boys, 
j who  kept  up  such  a rapid  fire  that  the  Indians  came  to 
j the  conclusion  that  there  were  a large  number  of  men  in 
| the  house. 

“We  shall  soon  be  out  of  bullets,”  said  Mrs.  Kilburn. 

1 A thought  came : why  not  catch  the  bullets  that  were 
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coming  through  the  roof  ? The  balls  had  nearly  spent 
their  force  when  they  came  through,  and  they  hung  up  a 
blanket,  with  thick  folds,  which  stopped  them  entirely; 
and  the  girl,  gathering  them  as  they  fell  harmlessly  upon 
the  floor,  put  them  into  a ladle,  melted  them,  and  ran  new 
bullets,  which  soon  were  whizzing  through  the  air,  and 
doing  damage  to  the  enemy. 

All  through  the  afternoon  the  light  goes  on,  the  Indians 
aiming  at  the  loop-holes.  Their  bullets  pepper  the  logs 
around  them.  One  comes  in,  and  inflicts  a ghastly  wound 
in  Mr.  Pike's  thigh,  but  the  Indians  do  not  kuow  it,  and  the 
brave  defense  is  kept  up  till  the  Indians,  foiled  in  all  their 
efforts,  defeated,  with  several  of  their  number  dead  and 
many  wounded  from  the  volley  llred  by  Colonel  Bellows 
and  his  men.  and  by  those  in  the  house,  set  Mr.  Kilburn's 
wheat  on  fire,  kill  his  cattle,  bury  their  dead,  and  slink 
away,  not  having  taken  a scalp  or  a prisoner.  They  have 
only  wounded  one  man. 

When  everything  goes  well  with  the  Indian  he  can  be 
very  brave,  but  when  the  tide  is  against  him  he  quickly 
loses  courage  and  becomes  disheartened,  and  so  Captain 
Philip  made  his  way  back  to  Canada,  very  much  crest- 
fallen at  the  repulse  received  at  the  hands  of  two  men,  a 
woman,  two  boys,  and  a brave-hearted  girl. 

[to  BE  COSTlMrKD.] 
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about  Combustion. 
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W.  J.  ROLFE,  A.  XL 

tlOMBlJSTION  is  only  another  name  for  burning,  ami  bum- 
/ ing  in  all  ordinary  coses  is  oxidation,  or  uuion  with  oxygen, 
one  of  the  gases  that  make  up  our  atmosphere.  It  is  a chemical 
change;  that  is, oijo  by  which  we  get  a new  sulvstance  entirely 
nulike  any  of  the  substances  nnitcd.  Common  salt,  for  in- 
stance, is  formed  by  the  chemical  nniou  of  a yellow',  bad-smell- 
ing gas  and  a soft  silvery  metal.  When  coal  and  wood  are 
burned,  the  chief  products  of  the  uuion  with  oxygen  are  car- 
I ionic  acid  ami  water.  The  former  is  u colorless  gas,  ami  the 
latter  is  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor,  and  both  go  np  the 
chimney  and  mix  with  the  outer  air.  Thu  ashes  left  lx-liiml  are 
only  what  eau  not  lie  burned  or  united  with  the  oxygen.  If  we 
collect  all  the  product*  of  the  burning,  together  with  the  ashes, 
we  find  that  they  weigh  more  than  the  coal  or  wood,  the  in- 
crease being  exactly  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed. No  kind  of  matter  can  he  destroyed  by  any  power 
known  to  us;  it  may  unite  with  other  matter,  and  take  mauy 
new  forms,  hut  its  weight  cau  lie  neither  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished. The  amount  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  always  the 
same. 

Oxygen  must  be  heated  before  it  will  unite  with  coal  or 
wood.  The  air  is  at  nil  times  in  coutact  with  them,  but  they 
will  not  burn  unless  they  are  first  kindled.  The  chemical  pro- 
cess itself,  when  once  started,  generally  produce*  heat  enough 
to  raise  more  oxygen  to  tho  proper  teiiiperatnre,  and  thus  the 
combustion  is  kept  up.  The  point  to  which  the  oxygen  must 
Ixi  heated  varies  much  with  different  substances,  nN  is  well 
sliowu  in  kindling  a coal  lire.  The  heat  produced  by  rubbing  a 
match  on  a rough  surface  suffices  to  make  the  oxygen  unite 
w ith  the  phosphorus  on  the  end  of  the  match  ; the  burning  of 
this  causes  heat  enough  for  tho  union  of  the  oxygen  with  the 
sulphur,  and  tho  burning  of  the  sulphur  enough  to  set  the  wood 
of  the  match  on  tire.  The  shavings,  the  kindling  wood,  and  the 
charcoal  are  In  turn  ignited,  and  the  burning  charcoal  develops 
heat  enough  to  enable  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  the  hard 
coal.  Each  step  in  the  operation  requires  more  heat  than  the 
preceding  step.  This  seems  a very  simple  thing  now,  but  the 
anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania  long  remained  useless  because 
no  one  bad  found  out  how  to  kindle  the  fuel,  ami  the  discovery 
was  at  last  made  half  hy  accident. 

There  are  some  form*  of  combustion  which  are  very  unlike 
onliuary  burning,  and  yet  are  essentially  the  same,  being  cases 


of  union  wltli  oxygen.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  process 
goes  on  slowly  instead  of  rapidly.  We  know’  that  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  decay  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  decay  is 
a.  slow  burning.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  gradually  combines  with 
the  substances,  converting  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  leaving  only  a small  remnant  of  matter  as  the  ashes  of  the 
lingering  combustion.  The  heat  produced  in  this  case  is  found 
to  lie  precisely  the  same  as  in  onliuary  burning,  but  it  is  set  free 
so  gradually  that  it  escapes  our  notice. 

We  kuow  that  green  wood  decays  much  sooner  than  dry’  wood. 
Indeed,  if  wood  is  kept  perfectly  dry,  it  will  not  deepy  for  ages. 
In  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt  wooden  mnmniy  cases  have  been 
preserved  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  On  the  other 
baud,  dry  wood  burns  much  quicker  than  green  wood ; it  is  not 
easy  to  set  the  latter  on  tire.  Why  this  difference,  if  decay  and 
buruiug  are  similar  processes?  The  decay  of  the  green  wood  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  moisture  causes  certain 
changes  in  portions  of  the  wood,  which  enable  the  oxygen  to 
attack  it  at  a low  tenqiernture ; and  the  slow  combustion,  once 
started,  is  self-sustaining.  But  iu  ordinary  burning  the  temper- 
ature must  be  raised  to  a certain  point  before  the  oxidation  can 
liegin,  ami  this  point  cau  not  be  reached  until  tho  moisture  is 
evaporated,  which  uses  np  a good  deal  of  heat. 

This  process  of  decay  is  coutinually  going  on  in  onr  bodies; 
but  during  life  tho  matter  which  is  burned  up  is  being  constant- 
ly renewed  from  tho  food  we  eat.  The  body  is  not  only  decay- 
ing, as  dead  animal  matter  decays,  but  it  is  also  wearing  out. 
With  every  motion  a part  of  the  muscles  is  actually  consumed, 
and  must  l>e  replaced  by  fresh  material.  Thu  heat  of  the  liody 
is  likewise  due  to  combustion,  and  must  be  kept  up  by  proper 
fuel,  like  the  (ires  iu  our  stoves  and  furnaces.  The  products  of 
all  this  burning  are  carbonic  acid  aud  water,  which  pass  out  of 
the  body  through  the  lungs. 

The  rusting  of  metals  is  a slow  combustion,  and  scientific  men 
have  proved  that,  like  decay,  it  develops  heat.  Iron  can  be  easi- 
ly burned  in  pare  oxygen,  with  the  production  of  intense  light 
and  beat.  Zinc  aud  some  other  metals  can  be  burned  in  the  air 
if  heated  very  hot,  and  roost  metals  are  rapidly  consumed  in  the 
flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  Indeed,  every  form  of  mat- 
ter known  to  us  can  be  burned, unless  it  has  already  been  burned. 
All  substances  belong  to  one  of  these  two  classes — those  that 
will  bum,  or  unite  with  oxygen ; and  those  that  have  been  burn- 
ed, or  are  products  of  oxidation.  Water  belongs  to  the  latter 
class,  and  so  do  nearly  all  the  rocks  ami  solid  matter  of  the  purth. 

Slow  burning  sometimes  becomes  rapid,  and  then  we  have  what 
is  called  *pN(uimiN«  combustion.  When  cotton  nr  tow  which  has 
ln-come  soaked  with  oil  is  laid  aside  in  heaps,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  begins  to  unite  with  it  ; but  the  heat  developed  causes  the 
oxidation  to  go  on  faster  and  foster,  nntil  in  some  cases  the  mass 
bursts  into  a flame.  The  same  thing  sometimes  takes  place  iu 
moist  hav,  the  moisture  starting  the  process,  as  explained  above, 
and  the  confined  heat  increasing  until  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the 
heap  on  fire. 

[Up  special  arrangement  trith  the  author,  the  canle  contributed  to  this  useful 
eerite,  bp  W.  J.  Roi.rr.,  A.M.. formerly  Head- Hooter  of  the  Cambridge  High  School, 
Kill,  fur  the  prternl,  first  appear  in  Uaupeb’s  Yocwo  Ptoru] 


DAVE'S  GREAT  LUNCH. 

BY  J.  B.  MARSHALL 

IT  was  tho  great  day  at  the  State  Fair,  and  the  sidewalks 
were  nearly  deserted  as  Dave  Burt  Went  down  Main 
Street  toward  the  post-office.  As  Dave  approached  the 
Town  Hall,  or  the  City  Hall,  as  the  good  people  of  Rawley 
were  pleased  to  call  that  fine  building,  he  glanced  up  at  it, 
and  saw  Mr.  William  Henry  Barrington,  the  great  lawyer, 
standing  at  one  of  the  large  windows  of  his  office.  Mr. 
Barrington  was  frowning,  and  looked  up  the  street  and 
down  it  as  if  impatiently  waiting  for  some  one. 

“ I’ll  bet  he’s  mad  ’cause  he  can’t  go  to  the  fair,”  thought 
Dave. 

A few  days  before,  Billy  Barrington,  a nephew,  had  been 
j telling  the  boys  of  that  fine  office,  with  its  brass-studded 
revolving  chairs,  great  bookcases  of  books,  and  a private 
room  where  the  great  lawyer  ate  his  dinner,  which  was 
sent  up  to  him  on  a dumb-waiter  from  the  restaurant  in 
the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  the  moment  he  touched  an 
electric  bell. 

Dave  was  recalling  all  the  delightful  possibilities  of  such 
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a room,  when  click ! went  something  on  the  pavement  be- 
fore him. 

“ A penknife,”  said  he,  picking  up  the  article,  and  then 
looking  in  vain  among  the  branches  of  the  tree  for  its 
owner.  Examining  the  knife,  he  noticed  a slip  of  paper 
shut  in  under  the  largest  blade,  and  on  which  was  written : 

“ Five  Dollars  Howard ! I am  on  the  City  Hall  roof,  and  can’t 
get  down,  as  the  spring-latch  door  has  blown  closed.  Please 
send  the  Janitor  to  release  me.  Ciiaki.es  M.  Wilson.” 

1 * Why,  he’s  our  Governor  I”  said  astonished  Dave,  aloud, 
and  started  to  look  for  the  janitor.  Dave  had  been  on 
the  roof  with  his  father  only  the  day  previous,  and  knew 
just  how  the  door  would  act  if  it  was  not  fastened  buck. 

Stout  old  Billy  Simms,  the  janitor,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
had  comfortably  propped  himself  back  in  an  arm-chair  to 
take  a nap,  when  rap- rap-rap  sounded  on  the  door.  Billy’s 
“office,  "as  he  called  it,  was  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  City 
Hall. 

“Well,  boy,  V hat’s  wanted?”  gruffly  demanded  old 
Billy,  having  opened  the  door  and  discovered  Dave. 

“Why,  the  Governor's  shut  out  on  the  roof,  and  can’t 
get  down,”  said  Dave,  handing  Billy  the  paper.  “He 
must  have  been  looking  at  the  Fair  Grounds." 

Old  Billy  lowered  his  great  silver-rimmed  glasses  from 
his  forehead  to  his  nose,  and  read  the  puper.  He  gazed 
for  a moment  in  a queer  way  over  his  glasses  at  Dave, 
and  then  laying  his  hand  pretty  heavily  on  Dave's  shoul- 
der, said,  “Come  with  me.” 

“ I haven’t  time;  and,  besides,  I don’t  want  any  reward,” 
answered  Dave. 

There  was  a small  room,  or  closet,  back  of  Billy’s 
“ottice,"  toward  which  he  moved,  holding  fast  to  Dave. 

Remembering  that  the  old  janitor  was  rather  deaf,  Dave 
then  formed  his  hands  in  the  shape  of  a trumpet  ami  shout- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Billy’s  right  ear,  “1  say,  Billy.  I 
haven’t  time  to  go  with  you.” 


“ Don’t  you  call  me 
Billy,  you  young  ran- 
cal !”  fiercely  exclaimed 
the  old  man.  “ My 
name's  Mr.  William 
Simms.” 

Before  Dave  could 
make  reply  he  felt  him- 
self shaken,  pushed  into 
the  closet,  and  saw  the 
door  nearly  closed. 

“There,  you’ve  played 
that  trick  once  too  oft- 
en,” said  old  Billy.  “It's 
downright  murder  in 
you  hoys  to  try  and  fool 
me  into  going  up  seven 
long  flights  of  steps  on 
an  awful  hot  day  like 
this.” 

“I  did  And  that  pa- 
per," said  Dave,  indig- 
nantly. 

“Don’t  tell  me  you're 
innocent;  you’re  a des 
perate  character.”  said 
old  Billy,  slamming  to 
the  door,  and  turning  the 
key.  “Now,”  continued 
he,  shouting  through  the 
key-hole,  “I’ll  leave  you 
in  there  two  or  three 
hours  to  think  what  a 
dreadful  thing  it  is  to  try 
and  trick  an  old  rheu- 
matic veteran.” 

The  closet,  Dave  saw,  was  where  Billy  kept  his  brooms 
and  brushes;  the  ceiling  was  very  high,  and  a small  round 
window  far  up  on  the  wall  furnished  the  light.  At  the 
hack  of  the  closet  was  a small  sliding  shutter,  which,  aft- 
er considerable  trouble.  Dave  managed  to  push  up,  hoping 
he  might  escape  through  it  into  another  room.  It  di^ 
closed  a dark,  square  funnel,  that  seemed  to  extend  far 
down  below  and  far  up  above  him,  and  suspended  in 
which  were  several  wire  ropes. 

“ It  must  he  the  funnel  where  the  dumb-waiter  slides,  ' 
thought  Dave,  and  he  caught  hold  of  the  nearest  rope, 
pulling  and  shaking  it  to  attract  attention,  and  calling 
loudly  at  the  same  time.  At  once  he  heard  a tinkle- 
tinkle  of  a small  hell  up  the  dark  funnel;  and  then  a 
scraping  sound  from  the  same  direction,  seeming  to  draw 
nearer  him.  Directly  the  dumb-waiter  cage  was  seen 
descending,  and  Dave  held  fast  to  the  wire  rope  until  the 
cage  was  within  a short  distance  of  his  hand. 

When  the  cage  ceased  to  move  he  climbed  into  it  by 
aid  of  a chair,  and  curled  himself  up,  hoping  to  go  down 
into  the  restaurant.  There  was  a wire  running  through 
the  cage,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  lie  had  been 
previously  holding,  he  pulled  at  it  with  both  hands. 

The  cage  began  to  move;  but  in  place  of  going  down,  it 
began  to  move  upward.  Dave  was  frightened ; but  be- 
fore he  could  decide  what  he  ought  to  do,  the  cage  had 
passed  above  tlio  open  shutter,  and  went  on  scraping  be- 
tween four  dark  wooden  walls.  Up  and  up  went  the 
cage,  until  Dave  felt  that  he  had  traversed  a distance  far 
more  than  enough  to  have  carried  him  to  the  very  tip  of 
the  lightning-rod  on  the  City  Hall  cupola. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a thin  streak  of  light  before  him,  and 
quickly  releasing  the  wire,  the  cage  moved  a little  further, 
and  then  came  to  a stop.  Dave  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
to  drum  on  the  door,  partition,  or  whatever  it  was  before 
him,  and  loudly  called: 

“ Hello ! Let  me  out ! let  me  out !” 
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In  n moment  there  was  the  sound  of  quick  feet,  a slid- 
ing shutter  was  pushed  aside,  and  such  a flood  of  light 
shone  into  Dave’s  face  that  before  he  could  get  the  dazzle 
out  of  his  eyes  some  one  carefully  lifted  him  out  of  the 
cage,  and  stood  him  on  his  feet. 

“What  ever  possessed  you  to  take  a ride  in  that  car- 
riage ?”  asked  a pleasant  voice. 

Dave  shaded  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  he  was  standing 
before  Mr.  Barrington  in  his  private  office. 

“It’s  all  that  old  Billy  Simms's  fault,”  said  Dave,  hot- 
ly, ‘ * and  he  ought  to  be  arrested.  I found  a paper  on  the 
pavement  that  said  a man  was  locked  out  on  the  City 
Hall  roof,  and  please  somebody  come  and  open  the  door 
for  him.  But  when  I gave  it  to  Billy,  he  just  locked  me 
up  in  a room,  and  said  I was  playing  a tnck  on  him,  and 
the  Governor  wasn’t  on  the  roof.  Then  I opened  a shut- 
ter, and — ” 

“The  Governor  fastened  out  on  the  roof!”  said  Mr. 
Barrington.  “ I’ve  been  waiting  an  hour  for  lum  to  come 
and  eat  lunch  with  me,  but  this  accounts  for  hiB  absence. 
Sit  down,  my  little  man.”  Then  Mr  Barrington  stepped 
into  another  room,  where  Dave  heard  him  send  one  of  his 
law  clerks  to  release  the  Governor. 

“I  see  you  are  Captain  Burt's  son  David,”  said  Mr. 
Barrington,  returning.  “Simms  has  treated  you  very 
badly;  but  come — you  must  be  hungry,  being  shut  up  in 
that  dark  hole — sit  down  here  at  the  table,  and  eat  some 
lunch.  There  will  be  plenty  for  the  Governor.” 

Dave  excused  himself,  liaving  already  dined. 

“Then  I kuow  what  you  will  eat — a Neapolitan  ice.” 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Governor  entered,  looking  as 
though  ho  was  nearly  roasted ; and  in  a moment  Mr.  Bar- 
rington had  explained  to  him  how  Dave  had  tried  to  have 
him  released. 

“ I'm  many  times  obliged  to  you,  David,”  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, shaking  Dave's  hand,  and  making  him  feel  very 
proud. 

The  Governor  was  too  near  broiled  himself  to  feel  like 
eating  lunch,  but  the  ices  appearing,  he  helped  Mr.  Bar- 
rington and  Dave  to  eat  them. 

When  the  ices  were  eaten,  the  Governor  wished  to  give 
Dave  the  five  dollars,  as  promised,  but  he  was  very,  very’ 
sure  he  ought  not  to  take  it.  In  a few  days,  however, 
there  came  to  Captain  Burt’s  house  a package  of  books, 
marked  “ Master  David  Burt,”  and  within  was  a note  with 
the  compliments  cf  the  Governor. 


[Bejrun  In  Uari’km'*  Yotrxo  P*oim.r  No.  87,  July  IS. J 

T11E  STOltY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

Chapter  X. 

THE  navy,  especially  the  portion  composed  of  the  gun- 
boat and  mortar- boat  squadrons,  performed  most  ardu- 
ous and  valuable  services  in  connection  with  the  armies 
on  the  inland  waters  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  Farragut,  with 
Porter’s  mortar-boats,  and  transports  with  troops,  ascend- 
ed the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg,  and  after  that  national 
vessels  continued  to  patrol  the  waters  of  the  great  river. 

At  that  time  cruisers  built  in  British  ports  for  the  use 
of  the  Confederates  in  preying  upon  American  commerce 
were  active  on  the  seas.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
was  the  Alabama , which  for  eighteen  months  illumi- 
nated the  ocean  with  burning  American  vessels  which 
her  commander  (Semmes)  had  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
In  the  summer  of  1864  the  Kearaarge  (Captain  Winslow) 
fought  her.  off  the  coast  of  France,  and  sent  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Our  government  held  the  British  re- 
sponsible for  her  outrages,  and  by  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
Americans  $15,500,000  in  gold  for  damages. 

National  gun  and  mortar  boats  carried  on  a wonderful 
amphibious  warfare  among  the  bayous  and  in  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  in  1863.  In  their  exploits  Com- 
modore D.  D.  Porter  was  most  conspicuous.  The  block  - 
ading  squadron  were  very  vigilant — so  vigilant  and  active 
that  during  the  war  they  captured  or  destroyed  British 
blockade-runners  valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  nearly 
$30,000,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Charleston,  and  Admiral  Dupont  was  sent  with 
a naval  force  to  assist  the  army  in  the  work.  It  was  u 
perilous  undertaking,  for  the  harbor  was  guarded  by 
heavy  batteries  aggregating  three  hundred  great  guns, 
and  the  channels  were  strewn  with  torpedoes.  The  navy 
had  a terrific  battle.  “Such  a fire,  or  anything  like  it, 
was  never  seen  before,”  wrote  an  eye-witness.  The  little 
Monitors  sustained  the  battle  bravely,  while  tons  of  iron 
were  hurled  upon  them  from  Fort  Sumter  and  the  shore 
batteries.  During  the  battle  of  forty  minutes  the  Confed- 
erates sent  3500  shots.  The  attempt  to  capture  the  city 
failed,  and  the  fleet  was  withdrawn.  It  was  renewed  the 
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following  summer,  when  General  Gillmore  with  troops  on 
Morris  Island,  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  with  a fleet,  at- 
tacked its  most  powerful  defenses.  They  jointly  attacked 
Fort  Wagner,  on  Morris  Island,  and  Fort  Sumter,  not  far 
off.  They  drove  the  garrison  from  the  former,  and  re- 
duced the  latter  to  a heap  of  ruins.  But  they  did  not 
take  Charleston. 

Porter,  with  a fleet  of  gun-boats,  went  on  a remarkable 
expedition  up  the  Red  River,  for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  in 
company  with  a land  force  under  General  Banks,  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  Nothing  of  importance  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  greatest  exploit  of  that  expedition  was  the 
j>assage  of  Porter's  fleet  down  the  rapids  at  Alexandria. 
While  he  was  above,  the  river  had  fallen.  It  was  now 
dammed  by  Michigan  troo|)s,  and  from  an  opened  sluice 
the  gun-boats  were  passed  over  the  rapids,  as  logs  are 
borne  down  a shallow  stream  by  lumbermen. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  the  government  determined  to 
close  the  two  Southern  ports  yet  open  to  British  blockade- 
runners,  namely,  Mobile,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  For  this  purpose 
Admiral  Farragut  appeared  off  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay,  with  a strong  naval  force,  in  August.  He  entered  ; 
the  bay  on  the  morning  of  August  6,  four  iron-clad  vessels 
leading  the  way,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  Hart- 
ford (the  flag-ship)  and  three  other  wooden  vessels  bound  f 
together  in  couples. 

In  order  to  observe  every  movement  of  his  fleet,  Farra- 
gut  had  himself  lashed  to  the  mast  in  the  round-top,  and 
thence  gave  his  orders  through  a speaking-tube  extending 
to  the  deck.  In  that  position  he  endured  the  terrible  | 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell  while  passing  the  forts  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  bay,  also  in  the  subsequent  fierce  1 
encounters  with  a huge  Confederate  “ ram”  and  gun-  1 
boats.  At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  encounters  one  of 
Farragut's  best  iron-elads  (the  Tecunifteh)  was  sunk  in  a few  f 
seconds  by  a torpedo  exploded  under  her,  when  all  but 
seventeen  of  her  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  perished. 
Undismayed,  Farragut  pushed  on,  won  a victory,  and 
permanently  closed  the  port  of  Mobile.  When  the  7V- 
cumaeh  went  to  the  bottom  the  Admiral  prayed  for  light 
and  guidance.  “ It  seemed  to  me.”  said  Farragut.  44  that 
a voice  commanded  me  to  go  on  and  he  did. 

“The  port  of  Wilmington  must  now  be  closed,”  said 
the  government,  when  the  news  of  Farragut’s  victory 
reached  the  capital.  An  immense  land  and  naval  force 
gathered  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  former  under  General 
Butler,  the  latter  under  Admiral  Porter.  They  sailed  at 
the  middle  of  December  to  attack  Fort  Fisher,  a strong 
work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  1864,  the  fleet 
bombarded  that  stronghold  with  very  little  effect, 
throwing  eighteen  thousand  shells  upon  it.  A float- 
ing mine  containing  430,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  had 
been  exploded  near  the  fort,  but.  without  effect.  Troops 
landed,  hut  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher  was  deferred  until  the  middle  of  January, 
1865,  when  all  the  defenses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
were  captured  by  the  same  fleet,  and  a land  force  under 
General  Terry.  The  port  of  Wilmington  was  effectually 
closed,  and  with  this  victory  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  the  navy  in  the  civil  war  closed. 

Here  ends  our  brief  story  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  a brief  outline;  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  what  remains  in  store  for  you  when  you  come 
to  read  its  marvellous  details  in  volume  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  Its  record  in  the  past  is  glorious;  it  may  be 
made  more  so  in  the  future,  for  its  capabilities  are  great. 
It  ought  to  be  cherished  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  de- 
fense for  our  government,  our  commerce,  and  our  free 
institutions. 

Our  government  is  now  giving  it  a fostering  care 


| hitherto  unknown.  It  has  established  training-ships,  in 
which  American  boys  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  expert  seamanship  and  the  military  tactics  of 
the  sea,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  train- 
, ingof  their  minds  and  morals.  There  are  bright  prom- 
ises that  our  future  navy  will  be  controlled  by  highly 
educated  officers,  and  its  ships  be  manned  by  refined,  in- 
telligent. aud  self-respecting  American  citizeus,  the  peers 
of  those  in  any  other  stations  in  life. 

TIIIC  KND. 

SEA-BREEZES. 

LETTER  No.  4 FROM  BESSIE  MAYNARD  TO  HER  DOLL. 

Bar  Harbor,  August,  1S80. 

DO  you  remember,  dear  Clytie,  a poem  I read  in  school 
last  Forefather's  Day,  beginning  like  this, 

“The  breaking  waves  (hushed  high 
On  a stem  and  rock-bound  coast”? 

Well,  these  two  lines  I kept  saying  over  and  over  to  my- 
self as  the  steamer  drew  near  to  Mount  Desert,  on  our 
way  from  Portland  to  Bar  Harbor,  and  long  before  we 
got  here  I had  changed  my  mind  about  the  crooked  coast. 
1 think  I shall  not  tell  the  girls  that  the  maps  are  wrong, 
and  that  Maine  is  not  as  jiggly  as  they  make  it  out.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  Clytie,  my  next  winter's  maps  will  be 
better  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  I shouldn't  won- 
der if  I were  to  take  the  prize,  for  I have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  the  queer  ins  and  outs  along  here,  and  I am 
sure  that  the  more  we  jiggle  our  pencils  up  and  down, 
the  more  “true  to  nature,”  as  the  artists  say,  our  maps 
will  be. 

But  I must  tell  you  about  our  life  here.  There  are 
mountains  around  us  as  well  as  the  ocean,  and  the  waves 
don't  seem  sad  a bit,  but  with  their  pretty  white  caps  on 
their  heads,  come  rushing  along  in  the  sunshine,  and 
splash  'way  up  over  the  rocks.  There  are  lovely  roads 
through  the  woods,  and  ponds  where  we  go  rowing  and 
fishing.  A little  way  from  our  hotel  is  an  Indian  en- 
campment, where  real  Indians  and  squaws  make  and  sell 
baskets.  I have  bought  a little  beauty,  made  of  sweet- 
grass,  to  carry  home  to  you.  Yesterday  we  all  went  out 
to  Green  Mountain  on  a picnic.  “All”  means  papa  and 
mamma,  Cousin  Frank  and  me,  with  about  a dozen  of 
our  friends.  Wo  had  a neligent  time,  and  after  dinner, 
while  the  others  were  sitting  on  the  grass  telling  stories. 
I wandered  off  by  myself. 

Mamma  thought  I had  gone  with  Cousin  Frank,  while 
all  the  time  I was  only  a few  steps  from  her,  searching 
for  blackberries.  I could  not  find  any,  and  at  last  sat 
down  under  a tree  to  rest,  for  it  was  very  hot  in  the  sun, 
and  I had  walked  farther  than  I knew.  I heard  voices  a 
little  way  off,  and  thought  they  came  from  our  party; 
but  all  at  once  some  one  walked  round  the  very  tree  I 
was  leaning  against,  and,  handing  me  the  prettiest  little 
birch-bark  canoe,  about  six  inches  long,  filled  with  black- 
berries. said,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  some  berries  !” 

I clapped  my  hands  and  cried  out:  “Oh,  how  cunning! 
Isn’t  it  lovely  i Where — ” But  not  another  word  did  I 
say,  for,  on  looking  up,  who  should  I see  standing  before 
me  but  my  emerny  from  Old  Orchard,  Randolph  Peyton! 
Yes,  there  he  was;  no  mistake;  and  after  all  that  had  liap- 
pened,  he  dared  to  offer  me  blackberries!  I tossed  back 
my  head,  and  said,  proudly,  44 1 scorn  your  gift:  we  are 
emetines.” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  sadly  away.  Here  is 
a picture  of  us.  Of  course  I can  not  make  him  look  quite 
as  ashamed  as  he  did,  nor  me  quite  as  scornful. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  I sat  down  again,  and  when 
my  surprise  and  anger  had  passed  off  I almost  wished  he 
had  left  the  berries,  for  I was  tired  and  warm  and  thirsty. 
But  no,  he  had  taken  the  little  canoe  with  him,  and  had 
not  dropped  u single  one. 
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I was  so  tired  that  all  at  once,  before  I thought  of  such 
a thing,  I was  sound  asleep.  When  I woke  up  the  sun  I 
had  set,  and  it  was  almost  dark.  I was  alone  on  Green 
Mountain,  with  no  idea  which  way  to  turn  to  get  home,  j 
There  wasn't  u sound  to  be  heard  except  the  chirping  of 
the  crickets,  and  the  queer  noises  we  always  hear  at  night, 
and  never  know  where  they  come  from.  I tried  to  be 
brave,  but  the  tears  would  come.  I called  as  loud  as  I 
could  to  papa,  and  everywhere  the  cruel  echoes  called 
back,  “ Pa— pa — pa"— but  there  was  no  other  answer. 

At  last,  after  wandering  about  for  what  seemed  to  me 
hours,  I sank  down,  perfectly  tired  out. 

All  at  once  I heard  a crackling  in  the  bushes  no£  far 
away,  and  started  up,  expecting  to  see  the  fierce  eyes  of  a 
catamount  glaring  at  me,  but  instead  of  that  I saw  a straw 
hat  waving,  and  heard  some  one  shouting,  “ Here  she  is! 
I’ve  found  her!  she's  all  right!”  and  then  happy  voices 
called  my  name,  and  in  less  time  than  I can  write  it  I was 
in  papa’s  arms. 

As  soon  as  mamma  had  gone  back  to  the  hotel  and 
found  that  I was  not  with  Cousin  Frank,  papa  had  starlet! 
with  several  of  his  friends  in  search  of  me.  But,  Clytie 
dear,  the  one  who  waved  his  hat  and  shouted.  “ Here  she 
is !” — the  one  who  really  found  me — was  Randolph  Peyton ! 

The  little  canoe  is  packed  away  among  my  treasures, 
and  I shall  never  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  the  day  on 
Green  Mountain  when  my  life  was  saved  by  my  bitterest 
ememy,  who  has  become  my  friend  forever! 

Don’t  you  think  I have  had  adventures  enough  for  one 
summer  i I do.  and  wo  shall  be  home  very  soon,  dear  j 
Clytie.  Your  loving  mamma. 

Bessie  Mayxard. 

THE  ASHES  THAT  MADE  THE  TREES  BLOOM. 

2*  Japanese  .fialrn  Calc. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GR1FFI& 

IN  the  good  old  days  of  the  Daimios  there  lived  an  old 
couple  whose  only  pet  was  a little  dog.  Having  no 
children,  they  loved  it  as  though  it  were  the  tiny  top-knot  of 
a baby.  The  old  dame  made  him  a cushion  of  blue  crape, 
and  at  meal-times  Inuko — for  that  was  his  name — would  sit 
on  it  as  demure  as  any  cat.  The  kind  people  would  feed 
him  with  tidbits  of  fish  from  their  own  chopsticks,  and  he  j 
was  allowed  to  have  all  the  boiled  rice  he  wanted.  When-  J 
ever  the  old  woman  took  him  out  with  her  on  holidays 
she  put  a bright  red  silk  crape  ribbon  around  his  neck. 

Now  the  old  man,  being  a rice- fanner,  went  daily  with  ] 
hoe  or  spade  into  the  fields,  working  hard  from  the  first 
croak  of  the  raven  until  O Tento  Sama  (as  the  sun  is  call  • 
ed)  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills.  Every  day  the  dog  l 
followed  him  to  work,  and  kept  near  by,  never  once  harm-  1 
ing  the  white  heron  that  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  j 
man  to  pick  up  worms. 

One  day  doggy  came  running  to  him,  putting  his  paws 
against  his  straw  leggings,  and  motioning  with  his  head 
to  some  spot  behind.  The  old  man  at  first  thought  his 
pet  was  only  playing,  and  did  not  mind  him.  But  he 


kept  on  whining  and  running  to  and  fro  for  some  min- 
utes. Then  the  old  man  followed  the  dog  a few  yards, 
to  a place  where  the  animal  began  a lively  scratching. 
Thinking  it  only  a buried  bone  or  bit  of  fish,  but  wishing 
to  humor  his  pet.  the  old  man  struck  his  iron-shod  hoe  in 
the  earth,  when  lo!  a pile  of  gold  gleamed  before  him. 

He  rubbed  his  old  eyes,  stooped  down,  and  there  was  at 
least  a half-peck  of  kobans  (oval  gold  coins).  He  gather- 
ed them  up  and  hied  home  at  once. 

Thus  in  an  hour  the  old  couple  were  made  rich.  The 
good  souls  bought  a piece  of  land,  made  a feast  to  their 
friends,  and  gave  plentifully  to  their  poor  neighbors.  As 
for  Inuko,  they  petted  him  till  they  nearly  smothered  him 
with  kindness. 

Now  in  the  same  village  there  lived  a wicked  old  man 
and  his  wife,  who  had  always  kicked  and  scolded  all  dogs 
whenever  any  passed  their  house.  Hearing  of  their  neigh- 
bors’ good  luck,  they  coaxed  the  dog  into  their  garden,  and 
set  before  him  bits  of  fish  and  other  dainties,  hoping  he 
would  find  treasure  for  them.  But  the  dog,  being  afraid 
of  the  cruel  pair,  would  neither  eat  nor  move.  Then  they 
dragged  him  out-of-doors,  taking  a spade  and  hoe  with 
them.  No  sooner  had  Inuko  got  near  a pine-tree  in  the 
garden  than  he  began  to  paw  and  scratch  the  ground  as 
though  a mighty  treasure  lay  beneath. 

“Quick,  wife,  hand  me  the  spade  and  hoe!”  cried  the 
greedy  old  fool,  as  he  danced  for  joy. 

Then  the  covetous  old  fellow  with  a spade,  and  the  old 
crone  with  a hoe,  began  to  dig;  but  there  was  nothing  but 
a dead  kitten,  the  smell  of  which  made  them  drop  their 
tools  and  shut  their  noses.  Furious  at  the  dog,  the  old 
man  kicked  and  beat  him  to  death,  and  the  old  woman 
fiuished  the  work  by  nearly  chopping  off  his  head  with 
the  sharp  hoe. 

That  night  the  spirit  of  the  dog  appeared  to  his  former 
master  in  a dream  and  said,  “Cut  down  the  pine-tree 
which  is  over  my  grave,  and  make  from  it  a mill  to  grind 
bean  sauce  in.” 

So  the  old  man  made  the  little  mill,  and  filling  it  with 
bean  sauce,  began  to  grind,  while  the  envious  neighbor 
pee|x*l  in  at  the  window.  “ Goody  me !”  cried  the  old  wo- 
man, as  each  dripping  of  sauce  turned  into  yellow  gold,  un- 
til in  a few  minutes  the  tub  under  the  mill  was  full  of  a 
shining  mass  of  kobans. 

So  the  old  couple  were  rich  again. 

The  next  day  the  stingy  and  wicked  neighbors,  after  boil- 
ing a mess  of  beans,  came  and  borrowed  the  magic  mill. 

They  filled  it  with  the  boiled  beans,  and  the  old  man  be- 
gan to  grind. 

But.  at  the  first  turn,  the  sauce  turned  into  a foul  heap 
of  dirt.  Angry  at  this,  they  chopped  the  mill  in  pieces  to 
use  os  fire-wood. 

Not  long  after  that  the  old  man  dreamed  again,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dog  spoke  to  him,  telling  him  how  the  wicked 
people  had  burned  the  mill  made  from  the  pine-tree. 

“ Take  the  ashes  of  the  mill,  sprinkle  them  on  withered 
trees,  and  they  will  bloom  again,''  said  the  dog-spirit. 

The  old  man  awoke  and  went  at  once  to  his  wicked 
neighbors’  house,  where  he  humbly  begged  the  ashes,  and 
though  the  covetous  couple  turned  up  their  noses  at  him 
and  scolded  him  as  if  he  were  a thief,  they  let  him  till  his 
basket  with  the  ash?s. 

On  coming  home  the  old  man  took  his  wife  into  the 
garden.  It  being  winter,  their  favorite  cherry-tree  was 
bare.  He  sprinkled  a pinch  of  ashes  on  it,  and  lo!  it 
sprouted  blossoms  until  it  became  a cloud  of  pink  blooms, 
which  filled  the  air  with  perfume. 

The  kind  old  man,  hearing  that  his  lord  the  Daimio  was 
to  pan  along  the  high-road  near  the  village,  set  out  to  see 
him,  taking  his  basket  of  ashes.  As  the  train  approached 
he  climbed  up  into  an  old  withered  cherry-tree  that  stood 
by  the  waj’-side. 

Now  in  the  days  of  the  Daimios  it  was  the  custom,  when  f 
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their  lord  passed  by.  for  all  the  loyal  peo- 
ple to  shut  up  their  second-story  windows, 
even  pasting  them  shut  with  slips  of  pa- 
per, so  as  not  to  commit  the  impoliteness 
of  looking  down  on  his  lordship.  All  the 
people  along  the  road  would  fall  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees  until  the  procession 
passed  by.  Hence  it  seemed  very  iui{N>lite 
for  the  old  man  to  climb  the  tree,  and  be 
higher  than  his  master’s  head. 

The  train  drew  near,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  gay  banners,  covered  spears,  state 
umbrellas,  and  princes’  crests.  One  tall 
man  marched  ahead,  crying  out  to  the 
people  by  the  way,  ‘"Get  down  on  your 
knees  1 get  down  on  your  knees!’’  And 
everyone  knelt  down  while  tin*  procession 
was  passing.  Suddenly  the  leader  of  tin- 
van  caught  sight  of  the  old  man  up  in  the 
tret*.  He  was  about  to  call  out  to  him  in 
an  angry  tone,  but  seeing  he  was  such  an 
old  fellow  he  pretended  not  to  notice  him, 
and  passed  him  by. 

So  when  the  prince's  palanquin  drew 
near,  the  old  man.  taking  a pinch  of  stshes 
from  his  basket,  scattered  it  over  the  tree. 
In  a moment  it  burst  into  blossom.  The 
delighted  Daimio  ordered  the  train  to  Ik* 
stopped,  und  got.  out  to  see  the  wonder. 
Calling  the  old  mail  to  him.  lie  thanked 


him,  and  ordered  presents  of  silk  robes, 
sponge-cake,  fans,  a netmiM  (ivory  carv- 
ing). and  other  rewards  to  be  given  him. 
He  even  invited  him  to  pay  a visit  to  his 
castle.  So  the  old  daddy  went  gleefully 
home  to  share  his  joy  with  Ins  dear  wife. 

But  when  the  greedy  neighbor  heard 
of  it  he  took  some  of  the  magic  ashes,  and 
went  out  on  the  highway.  There  he 
waited  till  a Daimio’s  train  came  along, 
and  instead  of  kneeling  down  like  the 
crowd,  he  climbed  a withered  cherry- 
tree. 

When  the  Daimio  himself  was  almost 
directly  under  him.  he  threw  n handful 
of  ashes  over  the  tree,  which  did  not 
change  a particle.  The  wind  blew  the 
fine  dust  in  the  noses  and  eyes  of  the 
Daimio  and  his  nobles. 

Such  a sneezing  and  choking! 

It  spoiled  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of 
the  procession.  The  man  who  cried.  “Get 
down  on  your  knees.”  seized  the  old  fool 
by  the  top-knot,  dragged  him  from  the 
tree,  and  tumbled  him  and  his  ash-basket 
into  the  ditch  by  the  road.  Then  beating 
him  soundly,  he  left  him  dead. 

Thus  the  wicked  old  man  died  in  the 
mud,  but  the  kind  friend  of  the  dog  dwelt 
in  |>eace  and  plenty,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  lived  to  a green  old  age. 
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III. i k Kykh  oft  had  read  tin*  story 
How  | ho  robins,  kind  nml  good, 
With  the  lea  von  had  covered  gently 
The  lost  bribe*  within  the  wood. 
Brimming  o'er  with  fun  and  mischief 
Was  her  curly  little  head; 

“I  will  tea.se  the  robin*,”  cried  she, 

• I will  play  that  I am  dead.” 

Out.  then  to  the  lawn  she  hastened, 
Lay  down  with  the  greatest  care. 
While  the  crimson-breasted  robins 
Flew  by  in  the  Niminier  air; 

Ami  they  loudly,  all  debating 
’Mid  themselves,  said,  “fan  it  be 
Merry,  gladsome  little  Blue  Eyes, 
Lying  there  so  still,  we  we  f 


"Let  ns  pluck  the  leaves  full  i|iiiekly. 
As  our  kinsmen  did  of  yore. 

And  we’ll  hide  the  tiny  maiden. 

Who  will  play  with  us  no  more.” 

So  the  leaves  they  sadly  gathered, 

And  on  kindness  all  intent, 

With  their  bright  eyes  softly  gleaming 
To  the  little  lass  they  went. 

Then  tip  sprang  the  baby  mischief. 
Laughing  londlv  in  her  glee; 

“Oh.  yon  silly  robin-redbreasts, 

Hid  you  think  me  dead  f"  cried  she. 
And  nIic  tensed  the  hapless  robins 
’Till  no  longer  could  they  stay ; 

Full  of  shame,  their  wings  outstretching. 
They  from  Blue  Eye*  ilcw  away. 
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An  article  In  yoor  paper  ol  April  IT.  ISriJ,  on  titled 
"A  Cheap  Canoe,"  ha*  Riven  n deckled  stimulus  to 
the  boy*  of  thla  town  In  the  matter  of  canoe  build- 
ing. There  are  now  six  on  our  lake,  built  almost 
entirely  by  the  boys  who  own  Uiem,  ou  llio  model 
there  given. 

I send  you  a short  article  from  oar  local  paper, 
written  by  my  son,  a hul  of  fifteen,  giving  hi*  expe- 
rience on  bla  flrat  canoe  trip  down  Ipswich  River. 
He  propose*  a much  longer  ouo  next  aatnmer  vaca- 
tion. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  giving  the  boya 
something  useful  to  do,  which  teaches  them  how  to 
do  their  owu  work.  & W.  A. 


5t.  Johna,  MtCttJO**. 

Undertaking  myself  the  education  of  toy  young 
aon,  I am  deeply  Indebted  to  you  for  mnch  useful  1i»- 
fonuation.  I find  You**}  Psori.Kawtrifwm  topareo, 
serving  aa  an  entenulning  reader,  besides  giving 
manly  hints  In  all  branche*  of  knowledge— geogra- 
phy, natural  history,  sc-irnce,  drawing,  and  music. 
Even  the  puzzle*  draw  out  the  youthful  mlud,  which 
learn*  from  them  unconsciously  the  analysis  and 
deftnllton  of  word*.  It  I*  like  the  medicine  which  j 
“ children  cry  for.” 

Especially  let  me  thank  you  for  your  historical 
sketches,  and  also  for  tlw  healthy  moral  tone  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  paper,  teaeblug  the  children 
to  be  gentle  and  kind,  as  well  as  manly  aod  brave. 

For  myself,  I ant  only  less  Interested  than  the  little 
on®*  for  whose  especial  benefit  It  Is  Intended.  Aa 
a “little  mother,''  my  sympathies  are  all  with  your 
success.  E.  8.  c. 

ruananvu-rai-kni,  (iiuut. 

Perhaps  you  would  Uke  to  bear  from  one  of  your 
little  American  friends  ovor  the  sea. 

We  live  in  Frank fort-on-the-Maln.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful city,  full  of  public  monument*  and  handsome 
buildings. 

Last  month  When  I was  In  Frelhorg,  In  Baden,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Baden.  They  were  spending  a lew  days 
In  Freiburg  to  visit  their  son,  the  LI idr  l'r trice,  who 
Itvea  then.  During  their  stay  the  feast  of  AroAn- 
Uiehnamtta/},  or  Corpus  Chnati  Day,  took  place, 
and  a large  procession  was  to  pass  through  the 
Street#  sou  before  their  palace.  The  Grand  I>ii cbm 
came  to  an  open  window,  and  was  joined  by  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  who  is  eighteen. 
Then  the  Grand  Duke  soon  came  and  stood  behind 
thi-m,  usd  when  the  Heir  Prince  peeped  over  hie 
father'*  shoulder,  the  picture  of  the  ducal  family 
was  complete. 

The  Grand  DncboM  also  visited  our  school  In  Frei- 
burg, nuA  naked  me  several  quest  loir*.  8ho  la  very 
beautiful.  She  la  about  forty  yean  old,  but  her  akin 
la  a#  fine  and  smooth  as  wax.  Sbo  looks  to  be  a# 
good  as  she  Is  beautiful.  The  Grand  Duke  Is  not 
leas  handsome. 

I and  my  sisters  and  brother  all  enjoy  Yoomo  Pz»>- 
rx. k so  much,  and  welcome  It  every  week. 

We  have  lived  In  Parle  several  years,  and  I have 
often  semi  going  through  tbc  streets  the  hatu-iuhn 
and  boilers  full  of  hot  and  cold  water  that  Paul  8. 
speaks  of  in  llie  PusUofflc*  Box  of  Ycktmo  Picon.* 
No.  3*. 

I will  write  another  time  about  tbc  curious  houses 
In  old  Frankfort.  Ethel  D.  W. 


firLiumui,  PnamvoM. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  with  our  pets  as 
other  young  people.  We  had  three  rabbits  and  two 
guinea-pigs.  The  other  morning,  when  we  weot  to 
feed  them,  the  top  of  the  hutch  was  broken,  and 
noth  tug  waa  to  be  seen  of  tbo  animals.  We  are  pret- 
ty sure  some  dog*  got  them  in  the  night,  from  the 
way  things  looked.  We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  our 
pets.  Isamu.  and  Ileus*  C. 

Pumr,  Stw  Jiaarv. 

1 am  ten  years  old,  and  I have  one  llttk  brother. 
Papa  is  a doctor,  and  Johnnie  and  I take  long  rides 
with  him,  and  drive  for  him.  We  have  two  norscs, 
named  Itoxy  and  Bill.  We  have  gotd-flah  aud  tunica 
and  frogs  in  the  fountain  in  front  of  our  door. 

We  like  Vacuo  People  very  much,  and  jump  for 
joy  when  U come*.  A.  W,  and  J.  It 

fLIIillUl,  VlHIIIi. 

I have  been  taking  Yorao  Pwru  for  eight  weeks, 
and  find  it  very  in  tercet  ing. 

I have  a little  dog  to  small  that  mother  can  almo*t 
hold  him  in  the  palm  ot  her  hand.  I call  him  Dash. 
Whenever  f go  out  in  the  yard  he  runs  after  me.  and  ; 
trie*  to  bite  me.  1 have  a little  brother  who  la  al- 
ways begging  for  peache#.  Willi*  II.  F.  B. 

IhvaiDi,  Oiiaw, 

A few  week*  ago,  as  I was  pawing  a bookstore. 

I saw  Haui-ek'*  Torso  People,  and  I went  in  and 
bought  a copy.  I am  going  to  get  all  the  back  nutu- 


I ber*.  I think  “Tbo  Moral  Pirates"  was  a splendid 

story. 

I My  brother  has  a row-boat,  and  I often  go  fishing 
i and  rowing  la  Burlington  Bay.  One  day  puna  ana 
1 went  fishing,  and  we  caught  />tur  flslu  Mamma 
laughed  ever  so  much  when  we  brought  them  Junue, 
Anmuuiom  Giuson  S. 


W or  Ho»okci>.  Si*  Jnmr. 

I am  very  gind  that  I have  commenced  to  take 
You  mi  People,  and  sorry  I did  not  begin  anoncr. 
All  my  friends  take  It,  and  like  It  very  much,  as  It  Is 
both  amusing  and  Interesting.  “Across  the  Occam" 
and  “The  Moral  Pirates"  were  splendid  stories.  I 
wait  impatiently  for  Tuesday  to  come,  so  that  1 can 
read  the  mortca  and  tbe  Post-office  Box,  which  I like 
very  much.  Loons  H. 

Jltw  Tow  Cnv. 

Here  Is  a recipe  for  ink  powder  for  the  chemists’ 
club : Four  ounces  of  powdered  galls ; one  ounce  of 
sulpbatcof  iron:  one  ounce  ot  powdered  gum-arabic; 

; half  an  ounce  of  powdered  white  sugar.  This,  mix- 

mi  with  water,  will  make  a quart  of  Ink.  A few 
|M>wder«t  cloves  atim-d  In  will  keep  the  Ink  from 
moulding.  Maud  C. 

PowriAr,  lunnu. 

I am  twelve  year*  old.  I like  Yor*a  People  very 
much.  My  mamma  has  three  mocking-bird*  she 
raised  herself.  8ho  feeds  them  on  cooked  egg  and 
bread,  cooked  potato  and  raw  egg  mixed,  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  Hungarian  seed.  She  gives  them  a feast.  1 
of  spidera  occasionally,  and  always  keeps  plenty  of 
clean  sand  In  tbe  cage. 

I have  two  playful  pet  kittens,  named  Milly  and 
Lillie,  and  a little  dog  named  Dickie.  He  will  shuke 
hands  with  me,  and  when  I make  up  a face  at  him 
be  will  frown  terribly.  Nimi  D. 

gAiavrsw,  Loan  tao*. 

I am  eleven  rears  old,  ami  I live  In  the  country. 

I have  a nice  little  pony,  which  I ride  almost  every 
day  for  two  or  three  miles,  I enjoy  It  very  much. 

We  have  a little  bantam  rooster  that  take*  car*  of 
•lx  little  chickens  which  their  mother  deserted ; and 
I have  three  dogs,  five  cals,  ami  a bicycle. 

Willis  a 

tin  Wauiv,  Issusa. 

I have  a little  bantam  hen  that  mothers  twenty  lit- 
tle chickens,  although  she  only  faatciwd  four  of  them 
herself.  1 coll  her  Minnie. 

1 bare  no  Bister,  and  only  one  brother.  He  Is  sev- 
en years  old.  He  ha*  a pet  ‘coon.  I caught  a little 
bird  to-day  In  tbe  tn endow  where  my  papa  was  work- 
ing. This  is  a very  pretty  place.  We  live  near  tbe 
new  cemetery.  Mamuik  D.  M,  Jt, 

Bias  Yallsv,  Vi*wm*ta. 

We  live  In  tbe  country.  The  fanners  around  here 
arc  harvesting  their  grain  now.  We  have  some  very 
warm  days,  we  like  “ The  Moral  Pirate*"  tlw  best 
of  all  tbe  stories,  and  “Across  the  Ocean"  tlw  next 
boat  The  little  picture  colled  “I’a  Learning  to 
Swim,  Momma,"  Is  juat  as  cunning  aa  It  can  lx*. 

Gar  little  brother  Artie  says,  every  time  It  la  mall- 
day,  44  Mamma,  doe*  11  abpke'k  Yotro  People  come 
to-dayT*1  We  like  the  Post  -office  Box  bent  «f  alL 
Nut  it  aud  Moby  MeK. 

ttsorni,  Tno. 

I am  twelve  years  old.  1 have  a pet  shepherd  dog 
and  a little  white  calf,  l'apa  take*  Yorao  People 
lor  me  and  my  sistera,  and  we  like  the  atorios  very 
much,  especially  “Across  tbe  Ocean,"  and  “The 
Moral  Pirates.”  Tbla  la  a beautiful,  healthy  8tate  to 
live  in.  Willi*  II.  J. 

I have  some  old  and  foreign  postage  stamps  (hat  I 
would  like  to  exchange  for  some  pretty  ses-ahell* 
aiul  a few  specimen*  of  sea-weed.  I also  have  two 
Japanese  newspapers,  a Japanese  bill,  and  writing 
paper  that  I would  like  to  exchange  for  some  relic. 

John  Hkooke, 

Greencastle,  Putnam  County,  Indiana. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birds ' egg*  with  the  cor- 
respondents of  Young  People.  1 civ--  a Hat  of  birds 
found  in  the  Canadian  woods:  Baltimore  oriole, 
barn  swallow,  wild  canary,  sand-mart  in,  cherry-bird, 
ground -l.lrd,  ring-dove,  shore-lark,  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, orchard  oriole,  brown  canary,  dipper,  pbcebe, 
kingbird,  guinea-fowl,  aud  sparrows. 

C.  H.  Gukmrtt, 

Ingcraoll,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I have  some  rooming-glories  growing  near  a wild 
cucumber  vine,  and  the  leaf  I*  just  like  the  cucnm- 
ber  leaf.  I am  watting  to  see  what  the  Dower  will 
be  like.  I hupo  it  will  blossom  before  frost  comes. 

1 bare  a good  many  French  postage  stumps  which 
I would  Uke  to  exchange  lor  others. 

H attic  IL, 

Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory. 

This  address  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  ! 
render  an  exchange  successful. 

I wonld  like  to  exchange  birds’  eggs  with  any  cor- 
respondent# of  Young  Paorr.iL  I give  the  names  of 
some  of  the*  birds  found  hero:  linnet,  true  blackbird. 


row,  yellow-hammer,  California  quail,  meadow-lark, 
common  swallow,  (wink  swallow,  martin,  yellow 
Summer-bird,  night-bird,  golden-crested  wren. 

S.  CL  Dt  La  naira, 

Santa  Crux,  California. 

My  father  take*  Yol*no  People  for  my  brother  and 
sister  and  myself.  We  think  there  could  not  lie  a 
more  Intervsting  paper  pubilslted.  “The  Moral  Pi- 
rate*" is  about  un:  l»eat  story  I ever  read.  I wonder 
if  it  is  true? 

I am  having  n great  deal  of  fan  this  vacation.  I 
read  two  hour*  every  day.  I am  now  reading  tbc 
Life  of  Benjamin  Frauklm.  I enjoy  It  very  much. 

I am  making  a collection  of  stone*,  and  will  ex- 
change atone*  from  the  shore  of  I *kc  Erie  for  sped- 
menu  from  other  places  ot  note. 

WilnobT.  Mills, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  Cleveland  ie  a very  large  city,  we  doubt 
if  this  address  la  sufficient,  and  we  will  gladly 
print  a fuller  one  if  our  young  correspondent 
will  send  it. 

I would  like  to  exchange  seeds  of  the  sensitive 
plum  for  seeds  or  root*  ot  rare  plant# growing  in  the 
far  Won  or  lu  the  moat  eastern  Stale*. 

F«ki>  H.  Lowe. 

Salem,  Dent  County,  Missouri 

I am  a constant  reader  of  yoor  splendid  paper.  I 
enjoy  “The  Moral  Pirates"  very  much. 

1 brought  two  mod-turtle*  from  the  country  this 
summer.  One  I*  *o  uunc  It  will  eat  from  my  liaod. 

I few!  than  on  worm*,  meat,  and  film 

I tiave  a small  collection  of  postmarks  and  I 
should  Uke  t»  exchange  with  any  boy  reader  of 
Yofou  People  to  tbe  Weak 

A.  J.  DoUBMa*, 

867  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I wish  the  correspondent  who  sent  me  n piece  of 
colored  marble  from  Tenncooise  would  kindly  write 
again,  a#  1 can  not  make  out  the  name. 

I shall  be  glad  to  exchange  shell*  or  mineral#  with 
any  readers  of  Yowe  Pwmujl 

Lack#  Bingham. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

I have  a collection  of  btTde'  eggs,  and  a collection 
Of  sin llt-il  bird*  which  I stufied  myself. 

I would  Uke  to  exchange  egg*  with  any  readers  of 
Yqcro  Pion  *.  Harbt  B.  Ouirb, 

« Myrtle  Street,  Boston,  Massac hu sett*. 

I am  collecting  postmarks  and  stomp*,  am)  I shall 
have  enough  before  long  to  exchange  with  the  read- 
era  of  Yooao  Footle.  I would  like  to  exchange  a 
French  stamp  for  a Danish  one  now. 

JusRni  Co* ib* 

Cora  of  W.  & Combs,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

I would  Uke  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  any 
correspondent  of  Yovxo  PaornL  I am  nine  year# 
old.  Ansa  StUaet, 

Rye,  Weatchcstcr  County,  New  York. 

I am  making  a collection  ot  postmarks,  and  would 
Uke  to  exchange. 

I have  an  aquarium  with  gold-fish,  minnows,  tad- 
poles, eels,  frogs,  and  turtles,  and  would  Uke  to  know 
how  to  feed  them.  Jons  F wires, 

S Putt*  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Very  full  direction*  for  the  feeding  of  these 
creature*  have  been  given  iu  different  numbers 
of  You  so  People. 

I should  like  to  exchange  foreign  postage  stamps 
with  any  hoy.  Benjamin  IL  Wuittakee, 

ISO#  Eleventh  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I am  collecting  postage  sump#,  and  would  he  glad 
to  exchange  with  any  of  the  readers  of  Ytcxo  Poo- 
pul  I have  also  some  postmark*. 

tuoma*  Hogan, 

P.  0.  Box  948,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

I and  my  cousin  George  are  collecting  * tarn  pa. 
We  have  a lot  ol  War  Department  stamp#  which  we 
would  like  to  exchange  In  acts,  or  singly,  for  those  of 
any  other  department.  Wo  have  chic,  two,  three;  six, 
twelve,  and  fifteen  cent  atanip*. 

William  Winilow. 

74  Do  Soto  Street,  SL  Paul,  Minnesota. 

I am  beginning  a collection  of  shell!*,  minerals, 
bird#'  egg*  and  neat*,  and  I would  like  to  exebang.- 
wltb  any  correspondent  of  You  mu  People.  A#  1 
have  just  begun  to  collect,  I have  not  very  many 
thing#  yet.  M akioo  S.  Gunasj, 

Care  of  P.  Gunarl,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

I would  like  to  exchange  Indian  arrow- beads,  and 
specimen#  ot  h int  and  spar,  for  shells,  ocean  c arthri- 
tic*, and  pressed  flowers. 

Emma  Lex, 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  County,  Hlluol*. 


red-winged  blackbird,  thrush,  u>h-throated  (Iv-catcii-  I , 
or,  California  canary,  ground-sparrow, chipping  spur-  I the 


Earnest  Reader.—1 The  small  round  holes  in 
cbm  shells  are  probably  the  work  of  the 
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otitUT  drill,  a tiny  sea  creature  which  docs  much 
mischief  to  all  kinds  of  shell-fish. 

A L.rRED  B.  C. — Directions  for  making  a paper 
balloon  were  given  in  Our  Post-office  Bos  No.  48, 

B.  H.  W. — The  numbers  of  Young  People 
you  require  will  he  forwarded  to  you,  postage 
paid,  by  the  publishers,  on  the  receipt  of  one 
dollar  and  eight  cents, 

Ford  M.  Q. — The  genuine  Bologna  sausage 
is  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  in 
Northern  Italy.  Many  imitations  of  the  im- 
ported article  are  sold  in  the  United  Slates  un- 
der the  same  name. 

Daisy  Violet.— The  first  volume  of  ITarfkh’s 
Yocxu  People  will  close  with  No.  82,  which 
will  be  published  on  October  26, 1880. 

Vaco  C. — There  is  no  better  way  to  preserve 
autumn  leaves  than  to  press  them  between  the 
leaves  of  a book,  or  sheets  of  paper,  and  var- 
nish them  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  In 
the  Post-office  Box  of  Yotrxo  People  No.  38 
there  is  a letter  describing  a neat  and  simple 
method  of  varnishing  leaves. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 

W cycle  riding  is  the  best  a* 
well  sis  the  of  out-door 

sports;  is  easily  learned  sad  never 
toiEotuni.  Send  Hr.  stamp  for  24- 
jioge  Illustrated  Catalogue,  con- 
taining Price- 1. Ms  and  full  infor- 
mation. Till:  POPE  MHi.  CO.. 
71)  Kummvr  St..  Bodun,  Ksiv. 

Cl  II  LOR  EX’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4 to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  fl  SO 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture -Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Uauuson  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 


8tur. 

SaturaL 

ResL 

Signature. 


!l.  Voate,  Nellie  Binncy  and  Harry  Phillips,  Annie 
D.  Jones,  Fannie  E.  CTtiger,  K.  Eden,  K.  T.  w Ora- 
cle Kelley,  U.  VoickitauBen,  Frank  T.  Merry.  Eddie 
A.  LoeL 

The  following  poetic  answer  to  “A  Kiddle  in 
Rhyme"  In  Ydvko  Prori.it  No.  39,  page  668,  ha*  been 
received  from  a correspondent  in  Auburn,  New 
York: 

From  Ann«  Domini— for  short  a.d.— 

Begin*  the  count  of  the  Christian  year. 
That  Adam  was  fatherless  all  agree; 

That  be  was  a father  ia  very  clor. 

That  a dam  la  a mother  who’ll  dispute  ? 

Or  that  a son's  bis  lather’s  fruit  ? 

And  puzzle  over  it,  little  or  much, 

A dani  gave  Holland  to  the  Dutch. 

TI1B  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

The  Musical  Anecdote  given  in  Torso  Pzori.*  No. 
44  can  be  translated  by  substituting  for  the  musical 
signs  the  following  wonla  In  the  order  given : 


Quick,  Mtaceato. 
Turn. 

Sharp, 


Quarter. 

Sixteenth. 

Mull  ttUip. 

Very  land. 

Bind. 

Meaeuree. 

Owner, 

It  rwt. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


LATtW  VOID  BUOAajL 

First,  negative  individuality.  Second,  the  Imper- 
fect form  of  a verb.  Third,  the  ablative  form  of  a 
noun  signifying  a portion  of  the  body.  Fourth,  a 
bird.  Eoraa. 


No.  4. 


My  first  is  In  yacht,  but  not  in  ship. 

My  second  la  In  beat,  but  not  in  whip. 

My  third  Is  in  bon,  but  not  in  bread. 

My  fourth  Is  In  needle,  bat  not  in  thread. 

My  fifth  Is  In  ink,  bat  not  In  pen. 

Sly  sixth  la  tn  boys,  but  not  la  men. 

My  seventh  is  in  table,  but  not  In  bench. 

My  eighth  is  in  chisel,  but  not  hi  wrench. 

If  ever  my  whole  you  chance  to  meet. 

You  would  better  make  a speedy  retreat.  Jawul 

No.  8. 
r«  a an  spa. 

L In  Labrador.  Something  all  girls  shonl-.l  learn 
to  do.  To  revolt.  A textile  fabric.  In  Labrador. 
2.  In  Palermo.  Novel  A hard  substance.  A pass- 
age. Ia  Palermo.  Susie. 


No.  A 

nof'iiLa  Acaoarid. 

A genth*  animal.  One  of  the  United  States.  A 
Scottish  lake.  A mark  made  by  a blow,  a Norman 
name.  A recluse.  Answer— A city  in  Europe  and 
a city  in  the  United  States.  Mildred. 

[The  following  puzzle  la  for  the  benefit  of  our  young 
readers  who  are  studying  French.] 

No.  B. 

m»cfl  rnmnwAt  oimeadk. 
t am  a French  proverb  composed  nf  28  letters. 

My  Ik, ft.  27.  if.,  id, a, 94, 13  signuloa  endurance. 

My  t*,  *&.  5B  i»  a ruler. 

My  43,7. 12, 1",  27  is  n measure. 

My  14.  «Sf  9,  I*,  tt  Is  a fight. 

My  ii,  26,  i,  27,  go  is  a pit. 

My  6.  si,  13,  2 is  an  adjsetlve. 

My  9, 4, 24, 8,  1ft  to  an  txSucatlonal  institution. 

Uncle  Tow. 


ANSWERS  to  puzzles  IN  NO.  48. 

No.  l. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. 

No.  4. 

Joseph  na. 

No.  8. 

BOMB 

Na.  4. 

OLIO 
MIEN 
BOND 
8 no  W 

T erro  R 
O liv  B 
R epubll  C 
M on  K 

8 hip  8 
Storms,  Wrecks. 

No.  ft.  Chaucer, 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Ethel  Froet,  S.  T. 
U.,  Grace  A,  C,,  Mary  L.  Jones.  C.  T.  Hamilton,  Bur- 
ton Wilson,  Elvira  Holder,  8t.  Clair  Thornton,  I.yno 
!».,  E.  L.  D„  Elmer  Wheeler.  Daniel  D.  L.,  Stella  M. 
Ik,  May,  Hattie  M.,  George  Berkstreaeer,  Etta  D. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  from  Ada 
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The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  45  cents ; Part  II.,  48  cents ; Part 
III.,  48  cents.  ___ 

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  present*  a general 
surv  ey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  famish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  While  the  work  b well 
salted  sa  a class-book  for  schools,  lia  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  It  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Pans  of  this  book  can  be  had  in  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  wiio  desire  it.  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  is  t«  lw  used  In  teaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  io  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  A llBOTIIEES  New  York. 

7B"  .Sr at  b*i  mail,  poetag*  prepaid,  to  any  part  <\f 
the  United  Stale*,  an  receipt  of  the  price. 


With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

Steixle,  Oveurkck,  Veit,  Scttwoiui,  4c. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

CooUlnlng  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


Published  by  HARPER  k BROTHERS,  New  fork. 

*9T  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  U)  any  part  aj  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 

Oar  Children's  Songs.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $ 1 00. 

This  la  n large  collection  of  songn  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  boy*  and  for  girls,  and  tarred 
song*  fur  alL  The  range  of  subject*  D a wridc  one, 
and  the  book  U handsomely  Illustrated.  — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Songs  for  the  nursery,  songs  for  childhood,  fnr 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs— the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  In  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
faces;  charming  bits  of  aeenery,  and  the  dear  old 
Bible  story-telling  pictures,— Churchman,  N.  Y. 

The  best  compilation  of  sung*  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seen. — .Yeas  Bedford  Mercury. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHER)*,  New  Tort. 

IF*  IlA»rzR  A BaornaM  trill  emd  the  above  i cork 
by  mail,  po*tagc  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State*,  on  receipt  yf  the  price. 

Harper’s  Hew  aid  Enlarced  Catalogue, 

With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
and  a VISITORS  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

Sent  by  malt  an  receipt  of  Nine  Cent*. 
HARPER  ± BROTHERS,  Psaxrun  8qcAH«,  N.Y- 
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F the.se  two  objects  the  first  is  not  n hand,  and  the  second 
is  not  a windmill.  What  are  they  f 


ANOTHER  SQUARE 
PUZZLE. 

TITE  puzzle  is  to  draw 
two  squares  in  the  po- 
sitions shown  by  the  dia- 
gram. without  lifting  the 
pencil  from  the  paper,  or 
crossing  one  line  with  an- 
other. 

I^et  onr  little  readers  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  over 
this  apparently  simple  prol>- 
lem. 


The  Cacnins,  or  Lantern-Fly. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A CUCUIUS. 

BY  FHANK  BELLKW. 

YOU  wonld  like  to  Ik?  able  to  make  a cncnitis,  would  you  not  t 
We  will  tell  you.  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
what,  in  the  name  of  Memnon,  a cucuius  is  ? Well,  we  will  tell 
you  that  too. 

A cucuius,  or  cucuij,  is  a kind  of  beetle,  about  three  inches 
long,  which  emits  a very  brilliant  light  from  two  large  protulier- 
auces  in  its  bend,  which  look  like  its  eyes.  It  is  called  the  lan- 
tem-lly  in  English,  and  lives  in  South  America.  The  light  it 
gives  is  so  bright  that  yon  can  read  a book  by  it.  The  natives 
employ  them  in  place  of  candles  to  il- 
luminate their  rooms  while  perform- 

ing  their  domestic  work.  We  have 
seen  one  exhibited  in  a room  where 
eight  gas-burners  were  in  full  bluzc, 
and  yet  its  two  great  demoniac-look- 
iug  eyes  (or  what  appeared  to  be  eyes) 
shone  more  brightly  than  the  most  | 
brilliant  of  precious  stones — with  an 
intensity,  it  will  bo  no  exaggeration  : 
to  say,  equal  to  the  electric  light.  The  i 
effect  was  perfectly  startling,  and  rath- 
er appalling. 

To  give  light,  however,  is  not  the 
only  good  quality  this  wonderful  in- 
sect possesses:  it  is  » deadly  cuciny 
to  gnats,  hy  which  the  natives  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  are  greatly  an- 
noyed. When  they  wish  to  rid  them- 
selves of  these  pests  they  procure  two 
or  three  of  tho  cucuiuii,  ami  let  them 
loose  iu  the  mom.whcu  they  soou  make 
short  work  of  the  enemy.  The  meth- 
od of  catchiug  the  cucuius  adopted  by 
the  natives  is  to  repair  to  some  open 
piece  of  laud  with  a flaming  fire-brand, 
which  they  wave  vigorously  backward 
ami  forward,  calling  out  all  the  time, 

“Cucuio,  cueiiie,  cucuie.”  This  at- 
tracts the  insects  to  them,  when  they 
are  easily  captured  with  a small  uet. 

What  a blessing  these  cucuiuii  would 

be  to  us  bo-bit  ten  inhabitants  of  the 


United  States  if  Mr.  Cucuius 
would  only  treat  our  mosqui- 
toes with  the  vigor  that  ho  does 
the  gnats  of  the  tropics! 

In  South  America  they  are 
used  as  ornaments  for  the  hair 
and  dresses  of  the  Indies;  and 
on  certain  festivals  young  peo- 
ple gallop  through  the  streets 
on  horseback,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, horse  and  rider,  with 
these  insects,  secured  in  little 
nets,  or  cages  made  of  fine  twigs 
woven  together.  The  effect  is 
marvellous,  producing  in  the 
dark  evening  the  ap}>eaniuce 
of  n large  moving  body  of  light. 

“ Many  wanton,  wild  fellowea,” 
as  an  old  writer  descrilics  them, 
rub  their  faces  with  the  tlesli 
of  a killed  cucuius,  as  boys  with  us  sometimes  do  with  phos- 
phorus, to  frighten  or  amuse  their  friends. 

And  now  we  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a very  fair — by  no 
means  so  brilliant — imitation  of  the  cucuius.  By  looking  at  our 
picture  you  will  see  the  shape  of  tho  insect.  Cut  this  out  of  a 
piece  of  cork  about  three  inches  long,  and  make  the  legs  of  thin 
wire  (after  the  inanucr  of  the  spider  we  described  in  a previous 
number);  thou  get  some  strips  of  thin  tin-foil,  and  gum  them 
on  the  back  of  the  cucuius;  then  paint  over  the  whole  with 
transparent  green  color  (oil  paints  if  possible).  Now  gouge  out 
two  holes  about  tlic  size  of  the  head  of  a common  match,  and 
then  cut  off  the  bends  of  two  common  matches,  and  insert 
them  into  the  aforesaid  holes,  and  your  cucuius  will  be  com- 
plete. To  mnko  the  eyes  shine,  rub  them  with  oil  or  water. 
If  your  iusect  is  painted  with  oil-colors,  you  can  place  it  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  for  it  is  in  that  element  that  the  real  cucuins 
shines  most  brightly. 

Yon  can  mako  a still  more  brilliant  imitation  of  the  cucuius 
by  filling  tlie  eye-holes  with  grains  of  pure  phosphorus,  easily 
procured  at.  a druggist's,  or  with  a paste  made  of  tallow  and 
phosphorus,  which  is  less  combustible  than  the  pure  article. 
But  as  both  these  things  arc  very  daugerous  to  handle,  wo  would 
not  recommend  their  use  except  with  the  consent  and  in  the 
presence  of  a grown  person.  Another  point  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  phosphorus,  which  applies  also  to  matches,  is  that 
it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  teeth,  particularly  where  nuy  decay  ha* 
already  taken  place.  For  this  reason  only  persons  with  Hound 
teeth  are  employed  iu  match  factories.  Therefore  never  put  the 
end  of  a match  in  your  mouth. 
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HOW  TED  AND  KITTY  CAMPED 
OUT. 

BY  EMILY  U.  LELAND. 

KITTY  was  eight  years  old,  and  Ted 
was  seven.  They  hud  always  lived 
on  a large  farm,  and  knew  all  about 


birds  and  squirrels,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  trees,  and  how  to  make  bonfirea 
and  little  stone  ovens;  and  they  could 
shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  swim, 
and  climb  trees,  and  split  kindlings,  and 
take  care  of  chickens  and  ducks  and 
turkeys,  and  do  a great  mnny  jolly  and  useful 
things  which  city  children  hardly  get  even  a 
chance  to  do.  Well,  once  when  they  went 
on  a visit  with  some  cousins  to  an  uncle's  on 
the  other  side  of  " Big  Woodsy,"  as  they  called 
the  mountain,  they  did  not  get  home  that 
night. 


TED  AND  KITTY  MAKING  A FIRE 
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The  uncle  thought  they  had  gone  home,  and  the  father 
and  mother  thought  they  hud  remained  overnight  at  the 
uncle’s.  So  nothing  was  done  about  it  until  noon  next 
day,  when  the  uncle  came  jogging  over  on  horseback 
to  look  at  a cow  he  thought  of  buying,  and  the  mother 
asked  him  if  Ted  and  Kitty  were  not  making  too  long 
a visit. 

Then  the  uncle  said,  “Good  gracious!  they  are  not  at 
our  house;  they  started  for  home  last  night,  along  with 
the  Elderkins,  I think.” 

Then  the  mother  turned  very  pale,  and  said,  in  a faint 
voice,  “They  are  lost!” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  uncle,  “ not  a bit  of  it.  The  Elder- 
kins  coaxed  'em  home  with  them,  of  course.  1*11  ride 
round  their  way  when  I go  back  and  start  'em  home.” 

But  the  pale  look  wouldn’t  leave  the  mother's  faro,  and 
in  a short  time  who  should  come  hut  the  Elderkins  them- 
selves, to  spend  the  afternoon,  they  said,  with  Ted  and 
Kitty.  Then  there  was  a fright  indeed.  The  father 
walked  down  to  the  gate,  apd  looked  anxiously  up  the 
long  winding  mountain  road,  as  if  that  would  do  apy 
good,  and  the  mother  followed  him,  calling  out, 

“Oh,  John ! John!  where  are  our  children  f” 

The  uncle  rode  off  in  one  direction,  and  the  father 
quickly  saddled  a horse  and  rode  in  another,  to  inquire 
at  all  the  farm-houses  if  anything  had  been  seen  of  Ted 
and  Kitty  Curtis.  And  no  one  had  seen  them.  All  the 
Elderkins  had  to  say  was  that  Ted  and  Kitty  had  told 
them  there  was  a nearer  way  to  reach  home  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  dusty,  roundabout  road,  and  they  had  run  off 
through  the  woods  to  find  it.  The  Elderkins  chose  to  fol- 
low the  road,  because  they  had  on  their  new  lawn  dresses 
trimmed  with  torchon,  and  “didn’t  want  to  get  all  scram- 
bled up  by  the  briers.” 

So  while  the  uncle  and  the  father  and  all  the  neighbors 
were  bunting  up  and  down  the  forest,  and  the  mother 
was  staying  in  the  house,  with  dear,  calm  grandma  and 
the  little  twin  babies  to  keep  her  from  going  quite  crazy, 

I will  tell  you  what  Ted  and  Kitty  were  doing  in  the  Big 
Woodsy. 

After  they  had  run  on  quite  a way,  the  hushes  and 
brambles  began  to  be  so  thick  they  were  obliged  to  drop 
into  a walk,  and  finally  to  climb  and  crawl  as  best  they 
might,  for  they  never  found  the  “nearer  way,”  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  fallen  trees  and  rocks,  while  the 
briers  caught  them  sometimes  as  if  they  never  meant  to 
let  go. 

By-and-by  the  pleasant  light  of  sunset  began  to  fade 
away,  and  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  a mossy  log,  and  look- 
ed at  each  other  very  soberly. 

“I  don’t  know  which  way  we  ought  to  go,"  said  Kitty. 

“ No  more  don't  I,”  said  Ted. 

“ Well,  then,  we  must  stay  right  where  we  are,  'stead  of 
trying  to  go  on.  ’Cause,  don’t  you  know,  lost  people  al- 
ways go  round  and  round  and  round  and  never  get  any- 
where, and  just  wear  their  shoes  out,  and  get  tired  and 
hungry,  and  nobody  ever  can  find  'em.  You  ain’t  afraid,  , 
are  you,  Teddy  f ’ 

“No — o!”  answered  Ted,  with  scornful  emphasis; 
“course  not!  Why,  it’s  only  just  camping  out.  We've  ! 
always  wanted  to  camp  out,  you  know.  An’  it's  warm,  | 
an’  there’s  hut’nuts.  an’ — an’— maybe  we’ll  find  apattridge  i 
nest,”  and  Ted  looked  around  at  the  deepening  shadows, 
and  bravely  winked  back  the  two  tears  that  had  gathered  j 
in  his  eyes. 

“You  know  there  isn’t  anything  in  these  woods  that  can 
hurt  us,”  said  Kitty,  cheerfully.  " Papa  said  there  was 
no  use  for  those  hunters  to  come  here  last  year,  'cause 
there’s  nothing  bigger’n  woodchucks  anywhere  round. ” 

“ But  somebody  killed  a bear  here  the  summer  I was  a 
baby,”  said  Ted. 

“Yes,  but  he  was  the  last — the  very  last— and  it’s  just 
aa  nice  and  safe  here  as  if  we's  camping  out  in  our  or- 


chard. And  let’s  fix  up  a house  right  away.  Let’s  play 
we’ve  gone  West  and  got  some  land  of  our  own.” 

Then  the  two  children  went  to  work.  They  were  scared 
a little,  in  spite  of  their  brave  talk,  but  they  were  soon  so 
interested  in  their  camp-building  that  they  forgot  their 
fear.  First  they  cleared  away  the  sticks  and  stones  be- 
side the  log  where  they  were  sitting.  Then  they  pulled 
large  pieces  of  bark  from  a partly  fallen  tree,  and  leaned 
them  against  the  log,  making  a shelter  large  enough  for 
a very  small  sleeping-room.  Over  the  bark  they  laid 
I boughs  of  butternut  and  maple,  with  long  sticks  placed 
| crossways  to  keep  them  in  place.  Then  by  the  time 
, they  had  gathered  a few  armfuls  of  dry  leaves  to  place 
underneath,  it  was  quite  dusk,  and  too  late  for  any  mote 
work. 

“ Won’t  we  get  bugs  in  our  ears  f”  asked  Ted,  peeping 
into  the  queer  little  bedroom. 

“Well,  we’ll  tie  our  hankchifs  over  our  cars.  And 
we’ll  only  take  off  our  shoes,  'cause  we’re  just  emigrants, 
you  know.” 

“I — I wish  it  wasn't  quite  so  dark,”  said  Ted.  faintly. 

“But  the  moon  will  bo  up  right  away," said  brave  Kit- 
ty; “and  maybe  we’ll  hear  owls.  We  won't  mind  hear- 
ing owls,  will  we  ?” 

“ Course  not,”  said  Ted. 

In  a very  short  time  the  shoes  were  off,  the  handker- 
chiefs tied  on,  and  the  two  tired  children  cuddled  up  in 
their  wigwam,  with  Kitty's  apron  over  their  shoulders  for 
a blanket. 

“The  Lord  is  here  just  as  much  as  He’s — He’s  in  the 
Methodist  church,”  said  Kitty. 

“Course  He  is,”  said  Ted;  and  with  this  comforting 
thought  they  were  soon  asleep. 

Morning  came  earlier  in  the  woods  than  in  the  quiet 
bedrooms  at  home.  Birds  were  twittering  around  the  lit- 
tle camp  before  sunrise,  the  breeze  blew  noisily  through 
1 the  low-hanging  branches,  aud  the  children  were  awake 
before  the  night  shadows  were  quite  gone. 

“Papa’ll  be  sure  to  find  us  to-day,’’ said  Kitty,  after 
they  had  crawled  out  of  their  nest.  “ We  must  have  all 
the  emigrant  fun  we  can,  for  we’ll  only  be  Ted  and  Kitty 
after  we  get  home.” 

“ What  do  em'grants  have  for  their  breakfast,  I won- 
der ?”  asked  Ted. 

“ Oh,  they — look  around  for  things.  Sometimes  they 
have  just  butternuts,  I guess,”  answered  Kitty,  while  she 
slipped  on  her  shoes. 

“ Well,  then,  let's  have  but'nuts — and  lots  of  them,”  said 
hungry  Ted. 

So  Kitty,  who  was  a nice  tidy  girl  about  everything, 
looked  around  until  she  found  a clean  flat  rock  for  a 
table;  and  while  they  were  gathering  their  breakfast 
from  the  nearest  butternut  - trees,  they  came  across  a 
tiny  little  spring  that  bubbled  out  from  under  a ledge, 
and  slipped  away  in  a small  stream  down  the  mount- 
ain-side. 

“ Oh,  isn’t  it  cute  ?”  said  Kitty.  “ We'll  build  our  cab- 
in right  here,  and  we’ll  play  this  is  our  water-power,  and 
build  a mill  too.  I’ll  be  Mr.  Brown,  and  you  may  be  the 
, Co. — B row'n  & Co.,  you  know.” 

After  a good  drink  of  the  clear,  cold  water  from  a cup 
made  of  a basswood  leaf,  they  washed  faces  and  hands, 
and  went  to  the  flat  rock  for  breakfast.  The  butternuts 
were  not  quite  ripe ; they  stained  fingers,  and  they  were 
hard  to  crack — with  just  a stone  for  a hammer— but  there 
were  “ lots  of  them,”  as  Ted  had  requested. 

All  the  long  bright  forenoon  they  worked  about  their 
water-power,  putting  up  an  extensive  mill  of  stones  aud 
sticks,  and  having  no  trouble  at  all,  except  when  Ted  got 
tired  of  being  called  “Co.,”  and  insisted  on  being  Mr. 
Brown  a part  of  the  time  at  least,  in  spite  of  Kitty’s  ar- 
gument that  the  youngest  ought  always  to  be  Cou 
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So,  about  one  o’clock,  when  their  father  and  uncle  were 
galloping  here  and  there  in  search  of  them,  they  were  sit- 
ting at  their  rock  table  cracking  more  nuts,  and  listening 
proudly  to  the  mimic  roar  of  the  water  going  over  the 
dam  they  had  just  completed. 

Sometimes  they  heard  faint  echoes  and  queer  bootings 
off  in  the  distance.  “We'll  play  it's  Indians,  and  we’re 
hiding  from  them,”  said  Kitty,  never  dreaming  that  all  the 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  home  were  hunting  and 
hallooing  through  the  forest  for  two  very  lost  children. 
Once,  when  the  shouts  camo  quite  near,  the  echoes  mixed 
up  things,  so  that  Kitty  was  almost  frightened,  and  drew 
her  brother  into  the  shelter  of  some  thick  bushes.  “ It 
sounds  like  a crazy  man,”  she  said. 

After  a while  the  noise  slowly  died  away  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  the  woods  seemed  more  comfortable 
to  Kitty.  But  sunset  drew  near,  and  still  there  came  no 
cheerful  father-voice.  The  supper  of  butternuts  was  not 
a very  jolly  one.  Ted  tried  to  bo  brave,  but  finally  he 
dropped  his  face  into  his  elbow  and  wailed  forth,  “I  want 
some  bread  and  butter,”  and  cried  loud  and  long. 

“If  we  only  had  matches,”  sobbed  Kitty,  after  Ted’s 
cries  had  hushed  a little,  “we  could  make  a fire,  and — 
and  maybe  find  something  to  roast.” 

Ted  stopped  crying  by  trying  very  hard,  and  began  to 
examine  his  pockets.  The  prospect  of  a bonfire  is  cheer- 
ing even  to  a hungry  boy.  First  a dull  jackknife  was 
laid  on  the  rock,  then  two  nails,  then  a little  rusty  hinge,  ! 
then  a piece  of  slate-pencil,  then  a brass  button  with  an 
eagle  on  it.  then  more  slate-pencil,  then  a piece  of  string  i 
wound  into  a ball,  then  half  of  a match — the  end  that 
wouldn't  go!  Then  happily  he  thought  of  his  inside 
pocket,  and  the  hole  that  was  in  it!  Feeling  along  the 
lining  of  his  jacket,  there  in  its  corner  was  something  j 
which  might  be — yes,  it  teas  a match ! 

“ We  won’t  care  very  much  about  it  anyway,”  said  ex-  ! 
perienced  Kitty,  “ and  then  it  will  be  more  apt  to  burn.”  I 
Nevertheless,  after  they  had  piled  up  some  dry  leaves,  ! 
and  laid  birch  “ quirk”  and  small  sticks  over  the  top,  she  | 
struck  the  match  across  the  sole  of  her  shoe,  shielded  it 
with  her  hand,  and  watched  it  anxiously.  The  little  blue 
light  quivered,  paled,  almost  went  out,  and  then  leaped 
cheerfully  upon  a dry  leaf,  and  in  an  instant  the  pile  was 
alive  with  snaps  and  sparkles  and  dancing  (lames.  The 
children  gave  quite  a merry  shout. 

“ And  now  what  ’ll  we  roast  ?”  said  poor  Ted. 

“We  must  fix  the  fire  so  it  won't  spread  first,”  said 
Kitty;  and  she  carefully  scraped  away  all  the  leaves  and 
sticks  that  were  near.  Then  she  took  her  brother’s  hand, 
and  started  to  look  for  she  hardly  knew  what,  but  trying 
with  all  her  motherly  little  heart  to  think  of  something 
likely  to  be  found  in  such  a woods. 

“ Sour  grapes  roasted  wouldn’t  be  very  nice,  but  maybe 
they’d  be  a sort  of  a relish,  you  know,  Ted;”  and  she 
stopped  by  a tree  overgrown  with  wild  grapes,  and  began 
looking  for  the  not  very  tempting  clusters. 

“ Why,  here  are  some  that  are  nearly  ripe.  Sec ! real- 
ly purple  a little.” 

Suddenly  something  alive  sprang  out  of  the  brambles 
at  their  feet,  and  whirred  away  with  a tremendous  rush. 

“ It's  the  pattridge  nest,  sure’s  you  live  !”said  Ted,  diving 
down  among  the  leaves;  and  after  a minute’s  eager  search 
they  were  found — two,  four,  six,  eight,  nine  speckled  eggs 
in  the  cozy  nest.  “ We’ll  leave  one  for  the  poor  pat- 
tridge to  come  back  to,  won’t  we  Kit  ?”  said  Ted,  swiftly 
placing  them  in  his  hat. 

More  wood  was  piled  upon  the  little  fire,  and  they 
waited  not  very  patiently  for  hot  ashes.  The  eggs  were 
rolled  up  in  large  grape  leaves,  and  fastened  with  little 
twigs.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  fire-light  began  to 
shine  brightly  on  the  overhanging  boughs  and  the  watch- 
ful faces  of  the  children.  Finally  Kitty  said  it  must  be  I 
time,  and  proceeded  to  push  away  the  blazing  brands,  and  j 


to  roll  the  eggs  in  among  the  glowing  ashes.  She  had 
just  covered  them,  after  a fashion,  with  the  stick  she  used 
for  a poker,  and  was  saying  to  Ted  they  would  soon  be 
done,  when  something  came  crashing  along  through  the 
brush,  and  there  was  a man  with  a scratched  face  and  a 
tom  coat,  and  a gun  on  his  shoulder,  standing  before 
them. 

“Oh,  papa,”  said  Ted,  after  taking  a second  look  at 
him,  “mayn’t  we  stay  until  the  pattridge  eggs  are  done  ? 
’Cause  we're  so  hungry.” 

“Oh,  you — rascals,”  was  all  the  father  could  say; 
and  he  was  either  very  tired,  or  else  Kitty  rushed  upon 
him  and  hugged  his  knees  too  vigorously,  for  he  sank 
right  down  on  the  ground,  and  commenced  wiping  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  need  a great  deal  of  wiping. 

“ We  didn't  mean  to  camp  out,  papa,”  said  Kitty,  soft- 
ly. “Wo  only  wanted  to  go  home  the  nearest  way,  and 
we  couldn’t  find  it  at  all ; and  so  when  we  found  we  were 
lost  a little  bit,  we  staid  right  where  we  were,  so's  not  to 
get  any  more  lost.  Wasn’t  that  right,  papa  ? We  knew 
you’d  find  us.” 

“ Yes,  an’  wo  knew  you  wouldn't  come  hollerin’  round 
like  crazy  Ingins.  An’  isn’t  the  eggs  done.  Kit  ?”  said 
Ted. 

“ Here's  things  to  eat — things  grandma  fixed  for  you 
and  the  father  quickly  opened  a little  bundle  that  hung  at 
his  side.  “ I was  so  glad  to  sec  you  alive,  and  having  a 
good  time,  tliat  I almost  forgot  your  lunch,  you  poor  Hot- 
tentots.” 

The  lunch  was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  after  drinking 
two  swallows  apiece  of  blackberry  wine— which  grandma 
sent  word  they  must  do— the  children  “ broke  camp,”  and 
started  for  home,  carrying  the  eggs  in  a handkerchief. 

“It  was  a good  thing  you  started  your  fire,  little  folks. 
I was  just  going  to  give  up  the  mountain,  and  follow  the 
others  down  to  the  creek,  when  I saw  a smoke  curling  up, 
and  I remembered  your  weakness  for  bonfires,  and  so — 
Why,  bless  me!  I’ve  forgotten  the  signal.”  And  the 
happy  father  took  his  repeating  rifle  from  his  shoulder, 
and  fired  three  shots  into  the  air. 

Pop! — pop! — pop!  That  meant,  “Found,  and  alive, 
and  well.”  Three  or  four  guns  answered  from  the  val- 
ley below;  and  the  mother  and  grandma,  wuitingand  list- 
ening by  the  farm-house  gate,  thought  they  had  never 
heard  such  sweet  music  in  all  their  lives. 

Only  a quarter  of  a mile  of  very  rough  ground  was 
travelled  before  the  children  found  themselves  trotting 
along  in  the  “nearer  way”  they  had  tried  to  find  the  night 
before;  and  in  an  hour’s  time,  after  being  much  kissed 
and  very  tenderly  scolded,  they  were  bathed  and  lying  in 
their  clean,  sweet  beds,  and  Ted  was  sleepily  saying  to 
himself,  “This  is  nicer’n  em’grants,  after  all.” 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 

No.  VI. 

LOV  EWELL’S  FIGHT  WITH  THE  PIGWACKETS. 

A T the  southern  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  where 
lY  the  river  Saco  winds  through  green  meadows,  was  the 
home  of  the  Pigwacket  Indians.  Their  chief  was  Pangus. 
During  the  years  of  peace  he  visited  the  English  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  settlers,  but  he  liked  the  French  better. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Rale,  who  had  converted  the  Kenne- 
bec Indians,  made  his  influence  felt  over  all  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  and  Paugus,  through  his  influence,  sided  with 
the  French.  He  could  always  obtain  guns,  powder,  and 
balls  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  exchange  for  furs. 

From  their  wigwams  on  the  Saco,  it  was  easy  for  the 
Pigwackets  to  go  down  that  stream  to  the  settlements  in 
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“We  will  go  back  to  our  packs,”  said  Lovewell;  but 
when  they  reached  the  place  they  found  that  the  Indians 
had  seized  them,  and  that  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  more 
than  one  hundred  Pigwackets.  The  terrible  war-whoop 
rang  through  the  forest,  and  the  fight  began,  Indians  and 
white  men  alike  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  trees 
and  rocks,  watching  an  opportunity  to  pick  each  other  off 
without  exposing  themselves.  All  day  long  the  contest 
went  on,  the  Indians  howling  like  tigers.  The  white  men 
saw  that  they  were  outnumbered  three  to  one.  It  must  be 
victory  or  death. 

Lieutenant  Wyman  was  their  commander  in  place  of 
Lovewell,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  cool  and 
bravo. 

“ Don't  expose  yourselves.  Be  careful  of  your  ammu- 
nition.” So  cool  and  deliberate  was  the  aim  of  the  white 
men  that  at  nearly  every  shot  an  Indian  fell.  They  suf- 
fered so  severely  that  they  withdrew  and  held  a powwow 
with  their  “medicine  man,”  who  was  going  through  his 
incantations,  when  Lieutenant  Wyman,  creeping  up,  put 
a bullet  through  him.  The  Indians,  howling  vengeance, 
returned  to  the  fight;  but  the  white  men,  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  pond,  held  their  ground. 

All  through  the  afternoon  the 
struggle  went  on. 

“We  will  give  you  good  quarter,” 
shouted  Paugus. 

“We  want  no  quarter,  except  at 
the  muzzle  of  our  guns,”  shouted 
W y man. 

Paugus  had  often  been  to  Dunsta- 
ble, and  was  well  acquainted  with 
John  Chamberlain.  They  fired  at 
each  other  many  times,  till  at  last 
Chamberlain  sent  a bullet  through 
Paugus’s  head,  killing  him  instantly. 

“ 1 am  a dead  man,"  said  Solomon 
Keys.  “I  am  wounded  in  three 
places.”  He  crawled  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  pond,  found  an  Indian 
canoe,  and  crept  into  it.  The  wind 
blew  it  out  into  the  lake,  and  he  was 
wafted  to  the  southern  shore.  The 
sun  went  down,  and  the  Indians  stole 
away.  Pitiable  the  condition  of  the 
settlors.  Lovewell  was  dead,  and 
also  their  beloved  chaplain,  Jona- 
than Frye,  who  with  his  dying 
breath  prayed  aloud  for  victory; 

Jacob  Farrar  was  dying ; Lieuten- 
ant Rollins  and  Robert  Usher  could 
uot.  last  long ; eleven  others  were 
badly  wounded.  There  were  only 
eighteen  left.  The  Indians  had 
seized  their  pocks;  they  had  noth- 
ing to  eat;  it  was  twenty  miles  from 
the  little  fort  which  they  had  built 
at  Ossipee ; but  they  were  victors. 

They  had  killed  sixty  or  more  In- 
dians, and  had  inflicted  a defeat  from 
which  the  Pigwackcts  never  recov- 
ered. 

“ Load  my  gun,  so  that,  when  the 
Indians  come  to  scalp  me,  I can  kill 
one  more,”  said  Lieutenant  Rollins. 

They  must  leave  him.  Sad  the 
parting.  In  the  darkness,  guided  by 
the  stars,  they  started.  Four  were  so 
badly  wounded  that  they  could  not 
go  on. 

“Leave  us,”  they  said,  “and  save 
yourselves.” 

Twenty  miles!  How  weary  the 


way ! They  reach  the  fort  to  find  it  deserted.  They  had 
left  seven  men  there,  but  when  the  fight  began  one  of 
their  number  fled — a coward — and  informed  the  seven 
that  the  party  had  all  been  cut  off,  not  a man  left.  Be- 
lieving that  he  had  told  the  truth,  they  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Nothing  to  eat.  But  it  was  the  month  of  May;  the 
squirrels  were  out,  and  they  shot  two  and  a partridge; 
they  caught  some  fish ; and  so  were  saved  from  starvation. 

[to  UE  COXTINEID.] 


[Begun  in  So.  46  ol  Uarpujis  You xo  People,  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  IIABBERTON, 

Author  or  “ Helen's  Babies." 


Chapter  II. 

THE  FIGHT. 

THE  afternoon  session  of  Mr.  Morton’s  select  school  was 
hut  little  more  promising  of  revelations  about  the  new 
boy  than  the  morning  had  been.  Most  of  the  boys  re- 
turned earlier  than  usual 

. . . v • from  their  respective  din- 
' i i j ,'4  ners.  and  either  hung 

I | * 's|  m ’ about  the  school -room. 


JU8T  IN  TIME  TO  8KB  GRAYSON  GIVE  BERT  A BLOW  ON  THE  C1IE8T. 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  STEEL  PENS. 

A CCORDING  to  the  following  extract  from  a manu- 
al script  document  in  the  library  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
entitled  “Historical  Chronicle  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Sec- 
ond Book,  year  1748,”  edited  by  the  writer  to  the  May- 
oralty, “Johann  Janssen,”  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
vention of  steel  pens  is  of  older  date  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  paper  referred  to  says:  “Just  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  I may  without  boasting  claim  the  hon- 
or of  having  invented  new  pens.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  ac- 
cident that  God  should  have  inspired  me  at  the  present 
time  with  the  idea  of  making  steel  liens,  for  all  the  envoys 
here  assembled  have  bought  the  first  that  have  been  made, 
therewith,  as  may  lie  hoped,  to  sign  a treaty  of  peace  which, 
with  God's  blessing,  shall  be  as  permanent  as  the  hard  steel 
with  which  it  is  written.  Of  these  pens,  as  I have  invent- 
ed them,  no  man  hath  before  seen  or  heard ; if  kept  clean 
and  free  from  rust  and  ink,  they  will  continue  fit  for  use 
for  many  years.  Indeed,  a man  may  write  twenty  sheets 
of  paper  with  one,  and  the  last  line  would  be  written  as 
well  as  the  first.  They  are  now  sent  into  every  corner  of 
the  world  as  a rare  thing— to  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
Others  will  no  doubt  make  imitations  of  my  pens,  but  I 
am  the  man  who  first  invented  and  made  them.  I have 
sold  a great  number  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  one 
shilling  each,  and  I dispose  of  them  as  quickly  as  I can 
make  them.” 


OUT  IN  THE  STORM. 

BY  SIDNEY  DAYRE. 

“ rpHAT  story  about  the  baby  in  the  storm  ? Oh  yes,  I’ll 
JL  tell  you  all  about  it.  See,  there’s  the  scar  on  his 
dear  little  forehead  yet — he’ll  carry  it  all  his  life,  they  say 
— but  I shall  never  get  over  being  thankful  he  came  out 
of  it  so  much  better  than  I did,  the  darling.” 

And  Janet  glanced  at  her  poor  crooked  arm  as  she  set- 
tled herself  more  comfortably  for  a long  talk. 

“This  was  the  way  it  came  about.  Mother  said  to  me 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  ‘Janet,  I am  going  over  to  the 
village  : I will  take  the  little  girls  with  me,  and  I want 
you  to  tako  good  care  of  Harry  till  I come  back.’ 

“This  arrangement  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  I had  other 
plans  for  the  afternoon,  and  I said,  * But,  mother,  I prom- 
ised Mary  Hathaway  I would  go  down  there  this  afternoon. 
She  is  going  to  show  me  a new  stitch  for  my  embroidery.’ 
“ ‘ I don't  like  to  interfere  with  you,  dear,’  mother  said, 
‘ but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  been  running  there  quite 
often  this  week,  and  I must  have  your  help  now.’ 

“ This  was  true,  but  it  made  no  difference  in  the  fact  of 
my  wanting  to  go  again. 

“ ‘ Can’t  Bridget  take  care  of  him  ?’  I said. 

“ ‘No.  she  has  too  much  else  to  do.’ 

“ ‘I  hate  being  tied  to  babies  all  the  time,’  I snarled. 
* I think  wc  might  keep  a nurse  as  well  as  the  Hatha- 
ways. Mary  never  has  to  be  bothered  with  the  young 
ones.’  Mother  looked  at  me  with  a look  which  begged 
for  something  better  from  me.  but  I kept  the  scowl  on  my 
face  till  1 saw  them  drive  from  the  gate.  She  said  good- 
by  to  me  with  a loving  smile,  which  faded  out,  as  I would 
not  return  it.  Even  when  I saw  three  hands  waved  to  me 
as  they  turned  the  comer,  some  ugly  thing  at  my  heart 
kept  my  hand  down,  although  half  a minute  later  1 
would  have  given  anything  for  a chance  of  answering 
mother’s  smile. 

‘ 1 1 carried  baby  out  into  the  grove  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  dumped  him  into  the  hammock,  feeling  cross 
and  miserable  enough.  He  sat  there  cooing  and  crowing 
and  laughing  in  a way  which  would  have  put  a better 
temper  into  any  oue  but  me.  I sat  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  fussing  away  at  my  embroidery,  but  I could  not  get 
it  right,  and  I got  crosser  and  crosser.  At  last  Harry 


stretched  over  toward  me,  and  took  rather  a rough  grasp 
of  one  of  my  ears  and  a good  handful  of  hair  with  it. 
He  did  it  to  pull  my  face  around  for  a kiss,  but  as  his  pretty 
face  came  against  mine  with  a little  bump,  I jumped  up 
and  spoke  sharply  to  him.  I laid  him  down  with  a shake, 
saying,  * Go  to  sleep  now,  you  little  tease.  ’ 

“ He  put  up  a grieved  lip,  and  sobbed  as  I swung  him. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  his  afternoon  nap,  and  lie  was 
asleep  in  a few  minutes. 

“Then  I tried  my  embroidery  again,  but  it  was  no  use 
— I could  not  get  the  right  stitch  without  some  help  from 
Mary.  Then  a thought  came  across  my  mind — why  could 
I not  just  run  down  there  ? Baby  would  surely  sleep  for 
an  hour,  and  I could  easily  be  back  within  that  time.  He 
could  not  possibly  fall  out  of  the  hammock,  for  there 
were  strings  tied  to  some  of  the  cords,  which  could  be 
fastened  above  him.  I thought  of  telling  Bridget  I was 
going,  so  she  would  have  ‘ an  eye  out’  in  case  he  should 
awake,  but  I knew  she  would  be  crabbed  about  it,  and  feel 
as  if  I were  imposing  on  her,  even  if  he  did  not  give 
a single  * peep.’  So  I tied  him  in  very  carefully — he  gave 
another  little  sob  as  I kissed  him,  and  I was  so  sorry  I had 
been  cross  to  him.  In  ten  minutes  more  I was  running 
in  at  Mrs.  Hathaway’s  gate. 

“ I had  been  going  toward  the  north,  so  I did  not  notice 
that  a black,  curiously  shaped  cloud,  which  lay  low  in  the 
south  as  I left  home,  was  rising  very  fast.  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way told  me  Mary  was  out  in  an  arbor  back  of  the  house, 
so  I ran  out  there,  and  for  a little  while  we  were  so  deep 
in  the  embroidery  that  I forgot  to  notice  how  dark  it  was 
getting.  Then  there  came  a flash  of  lightniug — oh,  how 
white  and  terrible  that  lightning  was!  It  came  all  about 
us;  we  seemed  wrapped  up  in  it;  and  such  a burst  of  thun- 
der as  I never  heard  before  or  since.  It  sounded  like  a 
cannon-ball  falling  right  at  our  feet. 

“ As  soon  as  wo  could  move  we  flew  into  the  house.  I 
was  wild  with  fright  as  I saw  the  awful  blackness  in  the 
sky.  Great  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  peal  after  peal 
of  thunder  came,  as  I snatched  my  bonnet  and  rushed  to  the 
door.  Mary  seized  my  arm  and  held  me  back.  She  cried, 
‘You  must  not  go;  indeed  you  shall  not  go  out  in  such 
a storm.1 

“ Mrs.  Hathaway  came  up  to  me  too,  and  put  her  arm 
around  me.  4 Why,  Janet,  you  can  not  go,  my  child.  It 
might  be  at  the  risk  of  your  life.’ 

“ I think  they  almost  meant  to  keep  me  by  force,  but  I 
screamed  out,  ‘I  must  go!  1 will!  I will!’  and  I broke 
away  from  them,  and  rushed  out  into  that  blinding  storm. 
I couldn’t  think  of  anything  except  the  poor  baby  I had  left 
all  alone.  There  was  no  one  there  to  take  care  of  him,  no 
one  knew  where  he  was,  and  in  the  noise  of  the  storm  no- 
body could  hear  him  scream. 

“The  rain  poured  down  in  sheets  by  the  timo I reached 
Mrs.  Hathaway’s  gate.  It  seemed  almost  to  beat  me  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  water  was  over  my  shoes  in  half  a 
minute.  The  lightning  seemed  like  one  long  flash,  and 
the  thunder  never  stopped.  I staggered  on  and  flounder- 
ed on,  and  slipped  down  and  got  up  again,  all  tlic  time  just 
saying  to  myself,  ‘ The  baby  I the  baby ! — if  I could  only 
reach  him  and  find  him  alive  !* 

“Then  it  seemed  as  if  night  came  down  all  at  once.  It 
got  dark  in  one  minute,  and  I heard  a horrible  roaring 
sound  behind  me — louder  than  all  the  thunder.  I heard 
a long,  rattling  crash,  and  then  another.  It  was  Mrs.  Hath- 
away’s house  and  barn  going  to  pieces,  but  I didn't  know  it 
then.  I heard  people  scream;  I heard  all  sorts  of  things 
whizzing  about  me,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  sec  much.  Things 
come  striking  against  me,  and  soon  a heavy  thing  came 
banging  against  me  on  one  side,  and  just  as  I was  falling 
down  something  seemed  to  pick  me  up,  and  I was  whirl- 
ed and  twisted  round  and  round,  till  I didn’t  know  any- 
thing more. 

“When  I opened  my  eyes  the  min  was  falling  on  my 
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face.  It  was  lighter,  and  I saw  boards  and  timbers,  and 
trees  and  brandies  and  bushes,  lying  all  about  me.  I was 
in  a field  not  far  from  home.  I felt  dizzy,  and  didn't  re- 
member anything  at  first,  and  then  I thought  of  little 
Harry,  and  sprang  up  to  run  to  him.  But,  oh,  how  sick 
and  sore  I felt ! When  I tried  to  lift  a heavy  branch  which 
was  lying  partly  over  me,  I could  raise  only  one  of  my 
arms. 

“But  my  feet  were  all  right,  and  I ran  as  fast  as  I could 
toward  home.  I saw  my  father  in  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house,  looking  up  and  down,  with  a white,  frightened  face. 
He  hurried  toward  me. 

44  ‘Where  have  you  been,  child  ?’  he  said.  1 1 must  go 
to  see  if  anything  has  happened  to  your  mother,  but  I 
could  not  go  till  I knew  you  and  Harry  were  safe—  Why, 
dear,  you  are  hurt. !' 

44 But  I ran  past  him,  crying,  * The  baby,  father,  he's  in 
the  hammock-come  quick !’ 

44  When  we  got  round  to  the  grove  I screamed  at  what 
I saw.  . The  trees  lay  about  as  if  a scythe  had  mown  them 
down.  1 hardly  knew  the  place,  or  where  to  look  for 
Harry. 

44  One  of  the  trees  the  hammock  was  tied  to  was  lying 
exactly  where  I had  left  my  little  brother.  Another  tree 
was  blown  right  across  it.  Father  did  not  stop  to  look, 
but  called  the  hired  man,  and  they  brought  axes  and  saws. 
I stooped  down  and  listened,  though  I felt  sure  the  dear 
little  one  must  be  dead.  But  I heard  a sail  little  sob,  as  if 
he  had  cried  till  he  was  worn  out.  I was  so  glad,  T got  up 
and  danced.  But  father  shook  his  head  and  said,  ‘ He's 
alive,  hut  how  do  we  know  how  he  may  be  hurt.'  They 
chopped  away  at  the  branches,  while  I held  my  breath, 
oh,  how  long,  long  it  seemed  to  wait ! I crouched  down 
and  crept  as  near  the  baby  as  I could.  I called  to  him, 
and  he  gave  a pitiful  little  cry ; he  expected  me  to  take 
him  at  once,  and  I was  glad  he  got  angry  because  he  had 
to  wait.  He  tried  to  free  himself  from  the  hammock,  and 
I begun  to  hope  he  might  not  be  much  hurt. 

“At  last  a great  branch  was  taken  away,  and  I got 
closer  to  him.  I called  father,  and  we  looked  under,  and 
I heard  him  say,  * Thank  God !' 

“There  the  darling  was,  in  a kind  of  little  bower  made 
by  two  big  branches  which  came  down  on  each  side  of 
him.  They  had  saved  him  when  the  other  tree  fell.  His 
forehead  was  scratched  deeply,  but  nothing  else  ailed  him. 
Father  reached  in  and  cut  away  the  hammock  with  his 
knife,  and  drew  him  out  with  hands  that  shook  as  if  he 
had  an  ague  fit.  The  little  fellow  held  out  his  arms  to 
me;  but  as  I tried  to  take  him  my  strength  all  seemed  to 
go  away.  I grew  dizzy,  and  fell  down.  Bridget  took 
the  child,  and  father  carried  me  in  and  laid  me  on  a bed. 

“Then  he  and  Bridget  tried  to  get  us  into  dry  clothes. 
But  I cried  out  every  time  they  touched  me,  till  father 
was  nearly  at  his  wits'  end.  I called  aloud  for  mother. 
I knew  she  would  not  hurt  me  so. 

41 ‘I  will  go  now  and  see  where  she  is,  dear,’  father 
said  at  last,  wiping  his  forehead.  ‘The  good  Lord  only 
knows  where  she  may  be — and  the  little  ones.  I’ll  bring 
some  one  to  help  you,  poor  child.' 

“The  sun  was  shining  brightly  again  by  this  time,  but 
as  I lay  there,  with  a great  deal  of  pain  in  my  arm  and 
head,  I seemed  to  feel  that  black  storm  coming  after  me 
yet.  The  roar,  roar,  roar  kept  on  in  my  head,  and  the 
bed  was  whirling  up  in  the  clouds  with  me,  and  Mary 
Hathaway  was  holding  me,  while  some  one  pelted  mo 
with  the  stars;  and  mother  said,  ‘Oh,  my  poor  darling — 
look  at  her  head  T 

“Then  the  moon  peeped  at  me,  and  said,  ‘Her  arm  is 
broken  in  two  places.  * 

“It  was  the  doctor  who  said  this,  and  mother  had  real- 
ly come  to  me.  After  that  I seemed  to  be  climbing  and 
climbing  through  trees — oh,  so  long!  I kept  on  for  years, 
always  hunting  for  little  Harry,  hearing  him  cry  for  me, 


and  never  able  to  reach  him.  But  at  last  I saw  a light 
— I had  been  in  the  dark  all  the  time — and  I struggled 
toward  it,  and  looked  out.  Mother  was  there,  but  not 
Harry. 

‘“Where  is  he  ?*  I cried. 

“ ‘Who,  dear?’  she  said. 

‘“Why,  the  baby— little  Harry,'  I said.  ‘I  was  al- 
most up  to  him.’ 

44  ‘Here  he  is.’ 

“She  lifted  him  up  to  me,  and  I tried  to  take  him,  but 
I could  not  raise  myself,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  I was 
in  my  own  bed.  I went  off  into  a long  sleep,  and  when  I 
awoke  I didn’t  want  anything  except  to  lie  quiet  and 
know  mother  was  caring  for  me,  and  that  Harry  some- 
times come  toddling  into  my  room,  for  he  had  learned  to 
walk  during  the  long  weeks  I had  been  sick. 

“Well,  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it.  My  arm  was  a 
long  time  getting  well,  and  will  always  be  crooked,  like 
this.  The  doctor  said  it  would  have  got  entirely  well  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fever. 

“But,  dear  me,  how  much  thinking  I did  when  my 
head  got  clear  enough  to  think ! When  I was  out  in  the 
storm  all  I had  ever  heard  about  the  wrath  of  God  on  the 
children  of  disobedience  seemed  to  come  back  to  me. 
How  I was  punished ! If  I had  been  faithful  to  my  duty, 
I should  have  been  safe  at  home  when  the  storm  came. 
I shall  always  feel  as  if  I knew  something  of  that  awful 
wrath,  for  wasn’t  I taken  up  in  God’s  terrible  hand  ? 

“ When  I was  getting  well  I began  to  wonder  why  Mary 
Hathaway  never  came  to  see  me.  Mother  put  otf  telling 
me  as  long  as  she  could  that  she  and  a younger  sister 
had  been  killed  in  a moment  by  the  falling  of  their  house, 
and  that  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  crippled  for  life.  None  of 
us  had  been  hurt  but  me.  Mother  had  got  beyond  the 
track  of  the  worst  part  of  the  storm,  but  her  horse  was 
killed  by  the  lightning.  Father  lost  his  barns,  most  of 
his  stock,  and  nearly  all  his  crops. 

“That's  the  story  of  the  terrible  tornado.  Its  path  was 
not  more  than  half  a mile  wide,  and  it  was  all  over  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Mother  says  I grew  five  years  older 
on  that  day,  and  I think  she  is  right.” 

“ MOONSHINERS.” 

BY  E.  U.  MILLER. 

Chapter  I. 

OONNY  LOSES  HIS  FATHER. 

DR.  HUNTER  was  riding  leisurely  on  his  morning 
rounds  among  the  few  people  who  managed  to  be 
Bick  at  Dunsmore  in  spite  of  the  clear  sweet  air  that  car- 
ried the  balmy  scent  of  the  forests  into  all  its  pleasant  val- 
leys. Under  the  seat  of  his  Bulky  was  his  little  old-fash- 
ioned box  of  medicines,  and  close  at  his  hand  a tin  box 
containing  what  was  in  the  doctor's  eyes  quite  as  valuable 
— a specimen  of  a rare  plant  which  he  had  discovered  in  a 
cleft  of  gray  rock,  and  secured  at  the  cost  of  some  pretty 
hard  climbing.  The  road  upon  which  he  was  driving 
wound  along  the  mountain -side,  and  he  could  look  dowu 
upon  the  tops  of  the  trees  below,  noting  here  and  there 
the  scattered  buildings  and  stacks  of  feed  that  marked 
some  little  farm  in  a clearing,  and  from  the  very  densest 
spot  of  all  a faint  thread  of  blue  smoke  rising  above  the 
trees.  He  had  often  noticed  it,  and  more  than  once  had 
asked  alx>ut  it,  but  no  one  gave  him  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer. You  would  have  supposed  that  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  Dunsmore  not  one  had  even  chanced  to  see 
that  smoke  until  the  doctor's  eyes  had  spied  it. 

“ Smoke,  sor  ? — so  it  be,”  said  old  Timothy,  with  a great 
pretense  of  straining  his  eyes  to  see  it.  44  It’s  a lire  in  the 
woods,  belike.  Some  tramping  fellows  on  a hunt.” 

“It  is  always  iu  one  spot,”  said  the  doctor,  “though 
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sometimes  it  disappears  for  weeks.  Is  there  any  road  that 
way  ?” 

“Not  the  track  of  a squurl,  yer  honor.  There’s  not  a 
wilder  bit  in  all  the  State,  I’m  thinkinV’ 

“I  believe  one  might  find  a way  on  horseback/’  said 
the  doctor,  “and  I shall  try  it  some  day.” 

“Ye'd  best  not  do  it.  I’d  be  loath  to  see  ye  leaving  a 
good  trade  for  a bad  one.”  Timothy  grasped  his  hickory 
cane,  and  shook  his  grizzled  head  at  the  doctor.  Then, 
coining  a step  nearer,  he  whispered,  “Moonshiners." 

“To  be  sure,”  said  the  doctor,  turning  again  to  look  at 
the  smoke. 

“It’s  a bad  business, ” said  Timothy,  carefully  studying 
the  doctor's  face. 

**  Yes,  it's  a bad  business,  making  whiskey,  or  selling  it, 
or  drinking  it;  but  |>aying  a tax  to  the  government  does  not 
make  it  any  better.  I believe  every  dollar  that  comes  to 
the  government  from  such  a source  is  a curse.” 

Timothy  drew  a long  breath. 

“You're  right,  sor.  I'm  not  beholden  to  the  stuff  my- 
self ; but  yer  honor’s  done  me  a good  turn,  and  I couldn’t 
see  ye  bringin’  trouble  on  yerself  by  askin’  too  many 
questions.  It  mightn’t  be— pop’lar,  sor.” 

The  doctor  asked  no  more  questions,  but  he  watched 
the  blue  smoke  more  curiously  than  ever,  wondering 
much  about  the  outlaws  who  carried  on  their  secret  trade 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  them  that  very  morn- 
ing as  he  rode  along,  with  the  reins 
lying  loosely  on  liis  knee,  when  sud- 
denly Prince  gave  a start  that  roused 
his  driver.  A small  figure  stepped  out 
from  the  shadow  of  a rock,  and  stood 
close  beside  the  gig,  saying, 

“ Would  you  come  to  ray  feytlier, 
sir  ?” 

“Who  is  your  father?”  asked  the  doc- 
tor. 

“He’s  Hick  this  three  days,”  answered 
the  boy. 

“ What  is  his  name  t Where  do  you 
live  ?” 

“ It's  not  far,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  without 
answering  the  question. 

“Well,  jump  in  here;”  and  the  doctor  held 
down  his  hand. 

“ Ye’ll  not  be  riding,  sir;  it’s  a bit  off  the  road.” 

The  doctor  hesitated  a moment,  then  fastened 
Prince  securely  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  with 
his  box  in  his  band  prepared  to  follow  his  guide. 

“ Now,  then,  Johnny,  go  ahead.” 

“My  name  is  Conny,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 

“ Conny,  is  it  f And  what  else  ?” 

“Just  Conny,  sir;”  and  the  boy  led  the  way  rapidly 
through  what  looked  like  a pathless  tangle,  until  below 
a sharp  ledgo  of  rocks  they  struck  a littlo  stream  by 
whose  side  they  found  a narrow  but  easy  passage  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  wood. 

“Surely  no  human  being  can  live  here.”  thought 
the  doctor;  but  at  that  very  moment  they  came  upon 
a small  weather-beaten  cabin,  so  low  and  gray  that 
one  might  easily  have  passed  it  unnoticed  among  the 
rocks  that  hung  over  it,  and  the  bushes  that  crowded 
around  and  in  front  of  it.  The  roof,  thatched  with 
bark,  had  fallen  in  at  one  end,  and  the  place  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  been  forsaken  for  years.  But 
the  boy  led  him  around  to  the  rear,  and  they  en- 
tered quite  a comfortable  room,  with  a decent  bed  in 
one  corner,  on  which  a man  was  lying  with  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

“Feytlier,”  said  the  boy,  “I’ve  brought  the  doctor  to 
ye.” 

The  man  neither  moved  nor  answered,  and  the  doctor, 


going  up  to  the  bed,  was  shocked  to  see  that  he  was  dead. 
He  turned  to  Conny  and  asked,  “ Has  your  father  been 
long  sick  ?” 

“Always  flick,  sir.  He  couldn't  work  at  the  North,  and 
they  told  him  if  ho  came  here  the  air  would  cure  him,  and 
the  smell  of  the  trees,  but  he  coughed  just  the  same.” 

“ Where  is  your  mother  ?” 

“Dead,  sir.” 

“And  there  is  no  one  but  you  and  your  father  ?” 

“Only  us  two,  sir." 

“Conny,”  said  the  doctor,  slowly,  “I  am  afraid  j*our 
father  is  dead.” 

Conny  did  not  answer  for  a moment,  but  his  thin  brown 
face  settled  into  a look  of  disappointment. 

“ He  said  he  should  die,  sir,  and  nothing  could  save  him. 
but  I thought  maybe  if  you  came — Couldn’t  you  try 
something  ? They  brought  Block  Joe  round  when  he’d 
been  long  in  the  water,  and  was  deud  and  cold — brought 
him  round  with  rubbing,  and  stuff  they  put  in  his  mouth. 
Isn't  there  something  in  your  box  that  ’ll  do  it 

“Nothing,” said  the  doctor;  “ he  is  quite  dead,  my  boy. 
You  had  better  come  with  me,  und  I will  send  some  one 
to  attend  to  your  father.” 

But  no  persuasion  could  induce  Conny  to  leave  the 
cabin,  and  the  doctor  was  forced  to  return  without  him. 
For  a quiet  man,  the  doctor  was  greatly  excited  over  the 


‘•THEY  CAME  UPON  A SMALL  W EATII EK  - BEATEN  CABIN." 

mystery  of  the  littlo  cabin,  but  old  Timothy  said,  coolly, 
“That  would  be  Sandy  McConnell:  one  o’  the  moon- 
shiners: varmint,  all  on  ’em.” 

“ But,  Timothy,  some  one  must  sec  that  lie  has  a decent 
burial,  and  if  you'll  take  a couple  of  men  with  you,  and 
go  down  there — ” 
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“Wait  till  to-morrow  morning.”  said  Timothy,  signif- 
icantly. 4 4 The  birds  of  the  air  ’tend  to  their  own  funerals.  ” 
A terrific  storm  that  swept  over  the  mountains  that 
afternoon  compelled  the  doctor  to  follow  Timothy's  ad- 
vice. The  next  morning,  when  they  succeeded,  with 
much  difficulty,  in  finding  their  way  through  the  tangle, 
the  cabin  was  empty  of  every  trace  of  human  occupancy, 
and  almost  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  been  undisturb- 
ed since  the  wood -choppers  abandoned  it.  Under  a great 


pine,  a few  rods  away,  they  found  a new-made  grave, 
carefully  sodded,  and  bound  over,  in  old-country  fashion, 
with  green  withes. 

“The  moonshiners  have  buried  him,"  said  Timothy. 
44 1 told  ye,  sor,  they’d  see  to  their  own  funerals." 

“I  wish  I knew  what  had  become  of  the  boy," said  the 
doctor,  as  they  slowly  picked  their  way  upward;  “he 
seemed  such  a quaint,  old-fashioned  little  chap." 

[to  de  continued. J 
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A boat  the  1st  of  A0En»t  1 found  some  big 
worm#  crawling  on  an  allautus-trv«  in  n«r  yank 


They  were  nbnnt  two  and  a hulf  Inche#  long,  of  a 
pale  green  color,  wiili  while  hump#  all  over  them, 
and  Want  1 tul  blue  sputa  on  their  head*.  Mamma 


caught  them  for  me.  and  we  put  them  on  a board 
with  some  aiianlm*  leaves,  and  tnmed  a large  wire 
sieve  over  them.  Every  mondog  I gave  them  fresh 
leave*  to  cat.  and  in  two  or  three  day*  the?  began  to 
spin  thrmrelvea  into  cocoon#.  Some  rolled  them- 
selves up  In  the  leave#,  while  other*  clung  to  tbe 
ride  of  t no  sieve,  covering  themselves  at  first  with  a 
thin  white  film,  through  which  we  could  aw  the  worm 
lor  ball  a day  working  himself  hack  and  forth. 
Then  the  film  grew  ao  thick  we  coaid  not  sec  tbe 
worm  anv  more.  When  they  bud  all  formed  cocoons 
mamma  stood  them  away  in  a qntet  place  where  , 
nothing  could  Injure  them,  and  I went  every  mom-  J 
Inc  to  sec  if  anything  had  come  out  of  tbe  cocoons. 
About  t hire  werka  paraed,  w lum  one  morning  I found 
three  magnificent  moths  clinging  to  the  sieve.  Mam- 
ma put  ether  oil  their  heads,  and  they  never  moved 
again.  She  fastened  them  in  a box  for  me,  and  ar- 
ranged the  wings,  and  they  are  just  as  beautiful  as 
they  can  be.  They  spread  about  four  inches.  The 
color  I#  reddish-brown,  and  across  the  middle  of  live 
wings  there  is  a whitish  line  shading  08  Into  a day- 
colored  border.  In  the  centre  of  each  wing  there  is 
a long  reddish-white  spot,  and  on  the  tip  of  each 
fore-wing  in  a dark  hlnisb  eve.  On  the  head  are  deli- 
cate feathered  an  ten  mr.  Mamma  found  a picture 
of  the  moth  Ui  a book.  We  are  sure  It  belongs  to 
the  genua  AtSaeus,  and  we  think  it  is  the  kind  called 
Attaeue  pmmethia.  Sarah  W N. 


About  a month  ago  a man  caught  a young  whoop* 
lng-crane,  which  I bought  of  him.  U Is  now  ao 
urn i-  that  it  will  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  come  in 
the  house  and  cat  from  the  table,  or  drink  out  of  the 
water  paiL  I keep  him  tied  out  back  of  the  boose 
by  a string  about  two  rods  king,  so  that  he  can  walk 
around,  lie  is  not  a very  small  bird,  if  he  Is  young. 
Hi#  nock  is  about  two  fret  long,  and  his  legs  are 
very  nearly  l he  same  length,  and  when  be  stands  up 
straight  bo  is  almat  five  feet  high-  He  Is  not  fully 
fledged  yet  Uis  body  is  now  about  as  large  as  that 
of  a goose. 

1 like  to  write,  I am  not  n very  good  writer,  but 
1 think  I can  be  a better  one  It  1 write  a great  deal. 
I am  the  lame  hoy  whose  letter*  you  printed  In  tbe 
Host-office  Box  last  winter. 

Bum  It  Duncoiaku 

pHlUAUrlU,  PsjrSVYtVASIA. 

Since  my  request  for  exchange*  was  published  in 
Yottao  IVori.R  I hare  received  a great  many  letter* 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  State*,  and  I would  like 
to  inform  the  correspondents  that  I will  answer  nil 


fresh  lettuce  about  once  a week,  or  a bit  of 
hard  cracker  to  pick  at.  Whole  oatmeal  or 
grit*,  and  a piece  of  apple  or  pear  occasionally, 
arc  healthy  food.  These  tidbits  mult  be  given 
sparingly,  for  if  the  bird  eats  them  constantly 
it  will  grow  60  fat  that  it  can  not  sing.  The 
staple  food  should  be  canary  seed  mixed  with 
rape,  and  there  roust  always  be  a piece  of  cuttle- 
fish fastened  in  the  cage. 

MimiwnRT.  K»«u<vmn» 

Here  Is  a spelling  game  I Invented,  wl  leh  may  be 
ployed  by  two  or  mure  jien*oris.  Th.  *#t  player, 
who  may  l>e  eboeen  hy  lot,  proposes  two  letter*,  as, 
for  example,  c n,  Then  each  player  must  In  turn 
call  a word  beginning  with  those  Idlers,  as  come 
A player  Is  beaten  if  he  says  a word  banning  with 
anv  other  tlian  the  letler*  named,  or  calls  a word  al- 
ready given,  or  a meaningless  word,  or,  when  only 
two  are  playing,  if  hb  opponent  make#  two  correct 
words  while  lie  is  thinking  of  his.  The  addilitm  of 
s Is  not  considered  to  form  a new  word  where  it 
merely  coDstitnuw  a plural. 

I made  a an  It- water  aquarium  five  day#  ago,  amt  it  , 
Is  all  right.  1 have  two  ud*.  one  ralunow,  and  five  ] 
oiher  fish,  Mimr  hermit-crabs,  scallops,  and  periwin-  i 

• klea.  I had  a pipe-fish,  hut  it  died  soon  after  1 put  ! 

I it  in.  I use  a small  wash-tab  for  the  aquarium,  with 

• rand  on  the  bottom.  I had  two  minnows  at  firat, 
but  this  morning  I found  one  on  the  floor,  dead. 

, Wind  do  you  suppose  made  U jump  out  7 There  is 
sea-lettuce  in  the  water,  so  there  most  1«  enough  air. 
Bow  long  must  the  aquarium  stand  In  the  sun  for 
the  ulva  to  work?  And  with  what  shall  I feed  th* 
crabs  7 W,  A. 

The  direction*  in  the  paper  on  “ A Salt-water 
Aquarium,"  in  Young  P&orLE  No  42,  are  as 
clear  a*  it  I*  possible  to  give  them,  but  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  experience,  which,  if 
you  persevere,  you  will  very  soon  gain.  The 
ulva  will  work  in  an  hour’s  time  when  placed 
in  the  *un,  as  you  will  see  by  the  rising  of  the 
tiny  air-bubbles,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
new the  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a short  time 
each  day,  always  taking  cure  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  i*  not  too  much  increased. 
If  your  crab*  will  not  eat  bit*  of  clam,  try  them 
with  tiny  mouthfuls  of  fish.  Be  careful  to  al- 
low no  uneaten  food  to  remain  in  the  water. 
Experience,  which  you  will  quickly  gain,  will 
insure  you  success. 

1 have  a great  many  German,  French.  Austrian, 
and  English  postage  sumps,  and  would  like  tn  ex- 
change with  auy  who  are  beginning  a collection.  I 
can  get  all  kinds  of  stamps. 


I am  s native  of  England.  I have  been  two  year*  1 
in  America,  and  I think  it  is  a very  nice  country. 

Fa amk  B.  Wwrwoon, 

P a Box  4074.  New  York  City. 

I am  nearly  twelve  years  old,  and  I Ilk*  Torso 
Pron.a  very  much. 

i am  making  a collection  of  postage  stamps,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  with  any  other  boy. 

I can  not  get  many  kinds  of  stamps  In  Uda  out-of- 
the-way  place.  Hosaur  Ramkilpu, 

Sherman,  Grayson  County,  Texas. 

1 come  from  the  far  South,  where  I spend  the  win-  , 
ter  In  New  Orleans.  I am  collecting  postage  stamps. 
*i:d  won  Id  like  to  exchange  with  any  readers  of 
Yovno  Panrut.  K»waR»  L.  Host, 

Barry  town,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

I take  H* arm's  Young  Pxnri.it,  and  think  It  Is  a 
splendid  paper  for  boys  and  girls. 

I have  a collection  of  postage  stamps,  and  would 
I like  to  exchange  with  any  of  the  renters  of  You  no 
PjtOFLR.  llssav  A.  Ift.AKKftl.KV, 

54  West  Eight  b Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

I think  Yotrso  Pbofi.b  is  the  best  paper  that  I ever 
read,  and  f think  tbe  Post-office  Box  la  one  of  the 
nicest  thing*  In  !l 

I am  collecting  relic*  and  minerals,  and  would  like 
to  exchange  pot  nfied  wood  for  relic*.  I will  also  ex- 
change a chimney-swalloW*  egg  for  the  egg  of  any 
bird  except  a robin,  blue  jay,  or  chlpplog  sparrow. 

W.  A.  W ruerira, 

304  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birds’  eggs  with  any  of 
the  readers  of  Yww  Pmipul  Correspondents  will 
please  #t  me  what  kind  of  egg#  they  hare  to  exchange, 
and  what  they  would  like  In  return. 

OirseiR  Hartman, 

8fi  Cas#  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postmarks  for  stamps 
with  any  of  the  reader#  of  Young  PieorLK. 

Groan  a O.  Omeri.t, 

810  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

I must  write,  dear  Yorsa  Prori.a,  to  ti-11  you  how 
I love  you.  Through  you  I have  made  the  acquaint- 


of  them  in  due  time.  Now  I am  very  bony.  I am 
getting  a new  liook  nod  fixing  It  up,  my  school  has 
commenced,  and  I am  taking  music  lesson*  on  tbe 


piano.  I can  piny  familiar  tune*  like  the  •'  Hacquet 
Polka,"  *4  Katlnitxa,"  '*  Pluafore,"  aud  others.  1 am 
also  taking  German  lessons. 

WlLUR  H.  ScatRBZO. 


Clarence  L.  can  buy  silk-worms,  and  obtain  alt  In- 
formation in  regard  to  them,  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 


sylvania, or  at  the  Educational  Department  of  tbe 
Permanent  Exhibition,  iu  the  same  city. 

Paul  Dr  M- 

A»ush,  Kentucky. 

I have  »een  a real  live  white  crow.  It  belongs  to 
a gentleman  living  on  Big  8audy  River.  The  white 
crow  was  seen  by  several  persons,  who  tried  to  shoot 
it  At  last  the  gentleman  who  now  owns  it  #lw?t  it 
in  the  wing.  It  was  not  much  hurt,  and  soon  got 
well.  Its  owner  was  offered  three  hundred  dollars 
for  It,  but  he  would  not  sell  It  A good  many  people 
go  to  sec  It  WtLWR  8.  B. 

Ridnob,  Ow*. 

1 wish  some  correspondent  would  tell  me  how  to 
feather  arrows.  I have  made  a how  and  some  nice 
arrows,  hut  I can  not  feather  them. 

1 am  making  a collection  of  old  coins.  Are  any 
other  correspondent*  doing  the  same?  B.  I. 

Ki*  Yob*  Cm. 

I like  Torso  Propi.r  very  much.  I am  ten  year# 
old.  I have  no  t*i*  except  a canary  named  David. 
I would  like  to  know  wh*t  to  feed  him  with  Inside* 
sugar  and  seed,  for  I think  he  must  be  tired  of  eat- 
ing those  all  the  time. 

I liave  a collection  of  stamps.  1 like  th*  Post, 
office  Box  ever  so  much.  Ann  A.  N. 

Too  much  sugar  in  not  pood  for  vour  canary. 
You  can  vary  bis  diet  by  giving  biro  a leaf  of 


ance  of  little  “ Wee  Tot."  1 have  sent  her  some  Lake 
Michigan  sheila,  and  ahe  ha#  sent  me  some  lovely 
ocean  curiosities,  some  of  which  are  star-fishes,  sea- 
urchins,  and  hcauiitu!  sheila. 

I would  like  to  exchange  slip*  of  wax-plant,  sweet- 
scentod  geranium,  and  fuchsia*  with  any  reader*  far 
more  oce*u  curiosities,  only  I wish  some  one  would 
please  toll  me  bow  to  send  them  ratcly. 

Anna  Wibbum. 

496  West  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I like  to  read  history,  and  about  brave  men.  and  I 
think  “ The  Story  of  the  American  Navy"  I*  splendid. 

1 am  collecting  postage  stamps,  and  have  over  one 
hundred  duplicators  which  I would  like  to  exchange 
with  tbe  reader*  of  Ychtno  Promt. 

Robrrt  Las?, 

Care  of  WUUam  Lamp,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

My  lifter  take*  Yooko  Peori,*,  and  I read  it  every 
week.  The  story  of  “ Tbo  Moral  Pirate#"  was  splen- 
did. I work  out  all  the  puzzle*,  and  read  the  stories 
and  the  totters. 

I would  like  to  exchange  stamp*  and  birds’  egg* 
with  any  of  the  reader*  of  Yopno  Prort.fc 
Oscar  RAuenmsa, 
Golcondo,  Pope  County,  Illinois. 

I have  been  taking  IIabtzb’#  Youwn  Promt  from 
our  news-dealer,  and  I find  It  a very  Interesting  and 
Instructive  paper  for  the  young. 

I will  exchange  foreign  pontage  stamps  and  United 
State*  postage  and  revenue  stamp*  with  the  reader* 
of  You  no  Pkoti-k.  Ai  kx  ANOKA  A-  Rokvioi, 

Emporia,  Lyon  County,  Kansas. 

I would  like  to  exchange  a specimen  of  tbe  soil  ot 
Georgia  for  some  of  the  soil  of  any  other  Slate. 

J amda  L.  Johnson, 

76  Jooee  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

I am  collecting  birds’  eggs,  and  havs  about  one 
hundred  varieties,  but  I need  egg*  of  hawk*,  owh, 
eagles,  whip-poor-will#,  quails,  partridges,  prairie- 
hen#,  tero#,  snipes,  plover#,  gull*,  finches,  divers, 
loon*,  and  other  birds,  and  also  the  neat  and  egg  of 
the  humming-bird.  I hate  a collection  of  nearly  #tx 
hundred  stamp*,  width  I will  exchange  foe  bird*’ 
eggs  or  Indian  relics. 

Harry  F.  IIaixks, 

1859  Waverley  Place,  Elizabeth.  Nevr  Jersey. 

Papa  takes  H arfrs’s  Bazar,  Wkkrlt,  and  Masa- 
xinr  for  himrelf  and  mamma,  and  Yotmo  Prom.* 
for  sister  Mabel  aud  me.  We  think  It  Is  a splendid 
little  paper. 

I have  twenty  different  kind*  of  flower  seed*,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  with  some  tittle  girls  in  the 
far  W«t  and  Hnuib.  Oraok  Denton, 

114  Thlrty-nlnrli  Street,  South  Brooklyn, 
Kings  County,  New  York. 

I shall  bo  very  grateful  If  any  correspondent*  who 
can  will  send  m*  specimen#  of  minerals  or  tonsil 
■ formations  In  exchange  lor  the  beautiful  quartz 
crystals  that  we  find  imbedded  In  the  ro<\k  at  this 
place.  I am  also  anxious  to  get  some  pretty  shells, 
especially  front  the  Soul  hern  and  Western  coast*.  I 
will  return  my  excess  of  postage  on  packages. 

Scrik  C.  Bknewctt, 

Little  Pall*,  Herkimer  County,  New  York. 

1 have  a nice  collection  of  curiosities,  and  If  Ida 
B.  D,,  of  California,  will  kindly  send  me  some  shells 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  some  almlone 


sttolls,  ami  some  sea-mo***,  I will  exchange  auy  of 
my  curiosities  for  them.  My  curioslttos  consist  of 
stalactites,  stalagmite*,  conglomerates,  crystals,  In- 
dian arrow-heads  (sons®  of  which  axe  broken),  gyp- 


v curiosities  con*i»t  of 


sura,  iron  ore.  and  a great  many  pretty  pebble*  and 
Stone*  that  I find  ou  the  sand-bar#  along  Green  Riv- 
er. If  she  sends  me  any  specimens,  will  she  phase 
mark  the  name  and  where  each  one  is  from  7 
John  H.  11a  an.  err,  Jan., 

Greens  burgh.  Green  County,  Kentucky. 

Jesse  nAKOiuYK.— The  poet  alluded  to  by 
Scott  In  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Th*  Heart  of 
Mid- Lothian,  as  "him  of  the  laurel  wreath," 
was  Robert  Southey,  who  was  appointed  poet 
laureate  of  England  in  1813.  The  line#  quoted 
are  from  Southey’s  poem  of  “ Thai  aba  the  De- 
stroyer,” eleventh  book,  thirty-sixth  stanza. 

W.  W.  S. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion in  sending  us  the  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  nesting  of  English  sparrow#  in  trees. 
The#e  little  foreigner  will  pile  the  mas#  of 
dried  grass,  hair,  and  other  rubbish  which  com- 
pose# their  nest,  on  any  ledge  or  shelf  which 
will  support  it,  and  if  a decayed  stump  or  de- 
serted nest  affords  such  support,  they  are  quite 
as  ready  to  use  it  as  they  are  to  take  possession 
of  the  little  houses  which  kind  hands  fasten  to 
the  brandies  of  trees.  They  will  also  build  in 
woodbine  and  ivy,  the  strong  branebe#  of  which, 
clinging  to  the  brick  or  atone  wall,  form  a solid 
support,  quite  as  good  as  the  ledge  over  a win- 
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dow  or  door.  Almost  any  corner  U Acceptable 
to  these  little  fellows.  A lady  who  had  been 
absent  from  the  city  during  the  summer,  on  re- 
turning borne  found  one  of  her  chamber  win- 
dows taken  full  possession  of  by  the  sparrows. 
The  blinds  had  been  closed,  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  window  was  stuffed  full  of 
rubbish,  the  birds  using  an  open  slat  as  au  en- 
trance u>  their  cozy  borne.  We  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  sparrows  have  woven  an  independ- 
ent nest,  and  fastened  it  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  for  tliat  reason  we  hare  not  classed 
them  among  birds  that  build  their  nests  in 
trees. 

W..  F.,  and  &— 1 To  make  a boat  scup  act  two 
upright  posts  firmly  in  the  ground  about  four 
or  five  feet  apart.  Connect  them  at  the  top  by 
a strong  bar,  across  which  at  the  centre  fasten 
another  bar  at  right  angles.  The  boat,  which 
should  have  a seat  at  each  end,  is  hung  by  four 
stout  ropes,  one  to  each  corner,  so  as  to  bal- 
ance well,  to  the  connecting  bar.  A rope  pass- 
ing from  each  end  of  thu  cross-bar  enables  the 
occupants  to  swing  the  boat  forward  and  back- 
ward. The  upright  posts  should  be  well  brawl. 
If  you  can  visit  some  park  or  picnic  ground  | 
where  one  of  these  swings  is  in  operation,  you 
will  understand  better  how  to  build  one. 

William  F.  8.— The  coins  you  dcacribo  be- 
long to  the  class  known  as  business  tokens. 
They  arc  issued  by  private  parties,  and  are  val- 
ueless. 


No,*. 

NITttKKKUI,  OUABADia. 

1.  I am  an  ancient  Greek  astronomer  composed  of 
10  letters.  My  1,  *,  3 Is  « part  of  the  body.  My  4,  4, 
fi,  7,  fl  Is  In  dry  up.  My  0, 10  is  a pronoun.  F.  W. 

2.  1 am  an  ancient  Greek  comedian  composed  of 
lOJetl^  My  1,  *,  8. 4 k a poetic  narrative.  My  6, 
fl,  T,  8 Is  Injury.  My  S.  10  is  a pronoun. 

* * am  an  ancient  Greek  historian  composed  of  0 

. XI  w i ■»  a A i.  * m * - . 


— - — - ...  ..IV  <•  III  VTI  Vl  j.  I14HUIUUI  CUL.. . 

letters.  My  1,  S,  *,  4 is  a great  warrior.  My  5,6,; 
is  a small  spot.  My  8, 0 is  a pronoun.  & C.  H. 


No.  4. 

wnai,  OQirAan. 

1*  First,  froth.  Second,  one  of  the  Uultcd  States. 
Third,  design*.  Fourth,  a vegetable  growth. 

S.  First,  a ship  famous  In  andent  legend.  Second, 
to  harvest.  Third,  festive.  Fourth,  a precious  atone. 

Lvov. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  44. 

No.  1. 

Esquimau. 

No.  S. 

STEM 

TOGA 

EGER 

make 

No.  A 

R ochcsle  R 
H indoo-Goos  II 
O b I 

N anld  N 
K ri  B 

Rhone,  Rhine. 

Na  4. 

Chair,  liair,  air. 

No.  5. 

R 

NUT 

RULER 

TEN 

U 

No,  6.  1.  Hyacinth,  2.  Androscoggin. 


COLOMBIA  BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  the  host  as 
well  hs  the  healthiest  of  out-door 
•port* ; is  r»u^j|y  learned  awl  never 
forgotten.  »eud  3e.  stamp  for  24- 
P*go  ILustrutiil  Catalogue,  con- 
taining Prirr-Ltsis  and  full  thfur- 
:n.,  i.,u  THE  POPE  UHL  TO., 
«U  Sumner  St.,  Bouton,  Haas, 


children  >s 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 


Square  4to,  about  300  pages  coch,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustration*,  bound  in  Goth,  $1  BO 
per  volume. 


The  Children’s  Pioture-Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  IUrrisox  Wan. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book, 

With  Eighty  Illustration*,  from  Designs  by 
Stxinlk,  Ovkiibkck,  Veit.  Sciinorr,  kc. 


The  Children's  Picture  Fable-Book. 


Claremck  E.  and  F.  B.  W. — You  can  get  the 
back  number*  of  Yoirxo  People  you  require  by 
forwarding  the  necessary  amount  to  the  pub- 
Ushers,  with  your  full  address.  They  will  coat 
four  cent*  for  each  copy. 


Eum*  de  Lima.— The  oldest  text-book  on 
arithmetic  employing  the  Arabian  or  Indian 
figure*  (those  at  present  in  use),  and  the  deci- 
mal  system,  b that  of  Avicenna,  an  Arabian 

fihysician  who  live*]  in  Bokhara  about  a.d.  1000. 
t was  found  in  manuscript  in  the  library  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  contains,  besides  the  rule* 
for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  many  peculiar  properties  of  nutnhers. 
It  was  not  until  tlw  seventeenth  century  that 
arithmetic  became  a regular  branch  of  coimnon 
education. 


Captain  Frank. — The  average  price  of  a 
boy’s  bicycle  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 
Very  small  sizes  may  bo  obtained  at  a lower 
price. 


Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Lizzie  GleadNw, 
H.  N.  Dawson,  John  H,  Blake.  C.  D.  Nicholas,  Car- 
rie Hard,  Lilian  Mcltowell,  NHlte  Romanian,  Hen- 
ry OiJrmnn,  Aiinlu  M.  Douglas,  Aggie  M.  Mason, 
"“gl*  "g  k.SWHo  **•  a*i  Dura  Williams,  M.  W. 
D.,  Mary  McWhorter. 


ADVEHTISKMENT8. 

HARPER'S  YODNG  PEOPLE. 

UAKrzaV  Youao  Pcori.s  will  be  Issatd  every 
Towday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates- 
payable  in  advance,  pottage  free : 

Rjsolk  Corns |0  04 

On*  Subscription,  one  year 1 B0 

Fivk  Subscription *,  one  year. . 7 00 

I Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  b specified,  it  will  be  utulennond 
that  the  subscriber  desire*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST  - OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  k*». 
ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
Hakpkk's  Yocnu  Psnn.*  will  render  it  a fim-cloM 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  two  In- 
side pages  at  75  cents  per  line. 

Address 

HARPER  4k  BROTHERS, 

Frnuklln  Square,  N.  Y. 


01  CELDREN’S  SONGS. 


Correct  answer*  to  puzzle*  are  received  from  Olive 
Rnasell,  Chiqiiot,  Minnie  II.  Ingham,  Sidney 
Abestheira,  Emma  Shaffer,  Edward  L.  Hum,  Alllo 
Maxwell,  George  VofckJmasen. 


Our  Children'*  Songs.  Illustrated.  Sro,  Or- 
namental Cover,  91  00. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

psrrxw  puvonmi. 

J.  In  September.  An  andent  water  vessel.  A 
article  oi  food.  A donrestic  animal.  In  Docemh* 
1.  In  February.  A part  of  the  body.  A pmdnc 
To  blend.  In  August  Centrals  of  diamonds  rw 
wtows  give  a valuable  natural  product  much  need  ! 
the  East  Indies.  Hkmet, 


No.  & 

aatoMa. 

My  Amt  Is  in  empty,  bat  not  In  full. 

My  second  Is  In  rope,  but  not  In  ptilL 
My  third  Is  In  light,  but  not  in  dark. 

My  fourth  is  In  silent,  but  not  in  hark. 
My  fifth  Is  In  drop,  hnt  not  in  fall. 

My  sixth  is  in  high,  hat  not  In  tall. 

My  seventh  is  in  stool,  hut  not  in  chair. 
My  eighth  is  In  mend,  but  not  In  tear. 


My  ninth  is  in  circle,  hut  trot  in  ring. 
My  whole  Is  a new  and  wonderful  tldoi 


J-  S.T.H 


It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
tor  children  that  ever  found  vent  In  poesy,  and 
beantifttl  "pictures  to  match.’'— Chicago  Evening 
Journal. 

This  is  a large  collection  of  songs  for  the  nursery, 
for  chltdhoml,  fur  boys  and  for  girls,  and  sacred 
*onp*  for  all.  The  range  of  subject*  is  a wide  one, 
and  the  book  is  haudsomely  illustrated.  — /‘Atio- 
r delphia  Ledger, 

8«Higs  for  the  unrsery,  songs  tor  childhood,  tor 
girlhood,  boyhood,  and  sacred  songs  — the  whole 
melody  of  childhood  and  youth  bound  in  one  cover. 
Full  of  lovely  pictures;  sweet  mother  and  baby 
bices;  charming  bit*  of  scenery,  *nd  the  dear  old 
Bihie  story -telling  picture*.— Churchman,  N.  Y. 

The  best  compilation  of  songs  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seeu.— AVw  Bedford  Mercury. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  Turk. 

IE*  IUninra  A Barrnisas  wf«  tend  the  above  teork 
by  wad,  poMta/p r prejtakl,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
| Stater,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Containing  On.  Hundred  .mil  Silt,  Futilre. 
With  Sixty  lllUMtrnSoM  by  Haeiuson  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-onc  Illustration*  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Qnadmpeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Haryet. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  Tort. 

PF”  Sent  by  mail,  pontage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Tim  Gil's  M or  Nature. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
er* and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Wotrmuto- 
ton  Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  I.,  43  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
III.,  48  cent*.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  ami  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  Information.  White  the  work  is  well 
suited  a*  a class-book  for  school*,  its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  tail  to  render  it  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Flirts  of  this  book  can  be  had  In  sep- 
arate volumes  tty  those  who  desire  It  This  will  be 
advisable  when  the  book  I*  to  be  used  in  teaching 
quite  young  children,  cepecially  in  school*. 

Published  by  HARPER  * BROTHERS,  New  Turk. 

Sent  by  mail,  portage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  r 
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WALTZING  FAIRY. 

AVERY  pretty  toy,  and  easily  made,  is  this  Waltzing  Fairy. 

It  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  will  be  new 
to  a great  many  more. 

Cut  a doll  out  of  a good-sized  cork — one  from  a Champagne 
bottle  is  best,  because  brooder  at  the  base;  into  this  base  in- 
sert a number  of  stout  bristles,  os  in  Fig.  1.  If  you  can  not  pro- 
cure bristles,  fine  broom-corn  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Dress  this  cork  body  (Fig.  2),  taking  core  to  make  the  dress 
just  so  long  that  it  will  not  touch  the  ground.  Place  this  doll 
on  the  top  or  sounding-board  of  the  piano  when  any  one  is  play* 
iug,  and  it  will  dance  about  in  a very  graceful  manner. 

If  placed  on  a smooth  tea-tray,  and  the  tray  tilted  a little  at 
one  end,  the  doll  will  waltz  across  the  tray  in  lady-like  style. 


CHARADE. 

L 

A gentleman  once,  with  his  children  and  wife, 
Fled  away  from  a town  that  was  burning. 

By  command  of  a friend,  who  added  that  life 
Must  depend  on  their  never  back  turning. 

The  lady,  alas ! like  her  grandmother  Eve, 

With  a longing  for  knowledge  is  curst: 

She  turns  to  behold— it  is  hard  to  bcliove — 

And  is  pillared  straightway  in  my  jtfrtf. 

1L 

An  elderly  female  in  gorgeous  array 
Promenades  in  the  streets  of  Verona ; 

She  is  seeking  a heart,  which  bos  wandered  astray, 
To  the  serious  loss  of  its  owner. 

Her  heart  is  all  safe ; but  her  sense  of  her  charms 
Is  still  great — for  what  woman  e’er  lost  it T — 

So  my  second  precedes  her  t’  allay  her  alarms, 

And  to  speak  in  her  stead  if  accosted. 

HI. 

Tho  battle's  done ; the  chieftain’s  in  liis  tent. 

And  glories  in  the  victor}’  he  lias  won. 

He  dreams  of  plaudits  by  his  sovereign  seut  — 
When,  lo!  appears  a curled  perfumed  one, 

Who  claims  to  lie  the  herald  from  the  King; 

Who  prates  of  war,  though  ne’er  a squadron  led; 

Aud  says  but  for  my  whole — the  villainous  thing— 
He  too  had  worn  a helmet  oil  his  head. 


How  Salt  was  formerly  Made.  —The  art  of  making  salt  was 
known  in  very  early  times  to  tho  Gauls  and  the  Germans.  The 
process  was  very  simple,  for  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw 
the  salt-water  on  burning  wood,  where  it  evaporated,  and  left 
the  salt  adhering  to  the  ashes  or  charcoal.  The  ancient  Britons 
probably  extracted  the  salt  by  the  same  method,  for  in  the  | 
Cheshire  salt-springs  pieces  of  half-lmrned  wood  have  been  fre-  i 
qnently  dug  up.  The  Komans  made  salt  a source  of  revenue 
six  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Part 
of  the  pay  of  the  Homan  soldiers  was  made  in  salt,  which  wn 
thus  called  eahirium,  whence  we  derive  tho  wonl  “salary.” 

TOE  MARINER'S  PUZZLE. 

A MARINER  at  sen  discovered,  while  in  a storm,  that  a 
square  hole  had  lieen  made  iu  the  bow  of  his  ship  by  the  j 
displacement  of  a piece  of  plank.  This  must  be  immediately  | 


closed  to  stop  the  inflow  of  water.  The  only  piece  of  plank  he 
had  on  board  was  iu  the  form  of  two  connected  squares,  as  rep- 
resented iu  the  anucxed  diagram. 


Either  of  these  squares  was  too  small  to  fill  the  space,  but  the 
two  parts,  reduced  to  one  single  square,  would  give  him  a plank 
of  the  size  required.  This  lie  obtained  by  making  two  straight 
cuts  with  lii»  saw  through  the  plank. 

In  what  direction  were  the  cuts  made  1 


MEADOW -QUA  KERS. 

In  the  early  autumn 
Coiue  the  Meadow -Quaker* ; 

Not  the  fthukcra,  not  the  .Shakers  — 

No,  no,  no. 

These  quiet  little  people 

Stand  straight  as  a church  steeple, 

Aud  no  one  ever  saw  them  come 
Or  ever  saw  them  go. 

White  their  hats  and  limad-bri mined. 
Lined  witli  pale  pink  lining, 

On  them  dew-drops  often  shining — 

Yes,  yes,  yes. 

No  butterfly  goes  near  them. 

No  brown  bee  hums  to  cheer  them, 

And  what  these  Quaker  folks  are  called 
I want  you  all  to  guess. 


" Oh  «l<nr ! 1 went  to  catch  s little  Fly,  and  the  nsnehty  thing  had  a pin 
iu  iU  luii."  [C-imtinttstfofi  oj  rnttm. 
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A CHILDREN’S  PARADISE. 

IN  one  corner  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a pretty  zoologic- 
al garden  known  as  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  is  the  pleasure-ground  of  Paris,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  world.  It  com- 
prises about  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  majestic  forests 
and  open  grassy  meadows,  through  which  flow  pictur- 
esque streams,  tumbling  over  rocky  cliffs  in  glistening  cas- 
cades. or  spreading  out  into  broad  tranquil  lakes,  upon 
which  float  numbers  of  gay  pleasure-boats  filled  on  sunny 
summer  afternoons  with  crowds  of  happy  children. 

But  the  place  where  the  children  are  happiest  is  the 
Jardin  d’ Acclimatation.  There  are  no  savage  beasts  here 
to  frighten  the  little  ones  with  their  roaring  and  growling. 
The  lions  and  tigers  and  hyenas  are  miles  away,  safe  in 
their  strong  cages  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  big  city  of  Paris;  and  in  this  charming  spot  are 
gathered  only  those  members  of  the  great  animal  kingdom 
which  in  one  way  or  another  are  useful  to  man. 

The  Jardin  d’ Acclimatation  has  been  in  existence  about 
twenty-five  years.  In  1854  a society  was  formed  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  France,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  other  living  things, 
which  in  their  native  countries  were  in  any  way  service- 
able, and  to  make  every  effort  to  accustom  them  to  the 
climate  and  soil  of  France.  The  city  of  Paris  ceded  to  the 
society  a space  of  about  fort}'  acres  in  a quiet  corner  of  the 
great  park,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  strange  inhabitants  was  begun  at  once.  The 
ponds  were  dug  out  and  enlarged,  the  meadows  were  sod- 
ded with  fresh,  rich  grass,  spacious  stalls  were  built,  and 
a big  kennel  for  dogs,  aviaries  for  birds,  aquaria  for  fish, 
and  a silk-worm  nursery,  were  all  made  ready.  A large 
greenhouse  was  also  erected  for  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
plants.  Here  the  animals  were  not  brought  simply  to  be 
kept  on  exhibition,  but  they  were  made  as  comfortable 
and  as  much  at  home  as  possible. 

On  pleasant  afternoons  troops  of  children  with  their 
mammas  or  nurses  crowd  the  walks  and  avenues  of  the  Jar- 
din d’ Acclimatation.  Here,  in  a comfortable  airy  kennel, 
are  dogs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  great  no- 
ble fellows,  who  allow  the  little  folks  to  fondle  and  stroke 
them.  On  a miniature  mountain  of  artificial  rock-work 
troops  of  goats  and  mouflona — a species  of  mountain  sheep 
—clamber  about,  as  much  at  home  as  if  in  their  far-away 
native  mountains.  Under  a group  of  fir-trees  a lot  of  rein- 
deer are  taking  an  afternoon  nap,  lost  in  dreams  of  their 
home  in  the  distant  North.  Grazing  peacefully  on  the 
broad  meadows  are  antelopes,  gazelles,  and  all  kinds  of 
deer;  and  yaks  from  Tartary,  llamas  from  the  great  South 
American  plains,  Thibet  oxen,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  are 
browsing  in  their  particular  feeding  grounds. 

In  a pretty  sunny  corner  is  a neat  little  chalet  inclosed 
in  a yard  filled  with  fresh  herbage.  A cozy  little  home 
indeed,  and  there,  peering  inquisitively  through  the  open 
door,  is  one  of  the  owners  of  this  mansion — a funny  kan- 
garoo, standing  as  firmly  on  its  haunches  as  if  it  scorned 
the  idea  of  being  classed  among  the  quadrupeds. 

What  is  whinnying  and  galloping  about  on  that  mea- 
dow ? A whole  crowd  of  ponies ! Ponies  from  8iam,  from 
Java,  shaggy  little  Shetlands,  quaggas  and  dauws  from 
Africa,  all  feeding  and  frolicking  together,  and  there,  in 
the  door  of  his  stall,  stands  a sulky  little  zebra.  lie  is  a 
very  bail-tempered  little  animal,  and  evidently  something 
has  gone  wrong,  and  he  “ won’t  play.”  In  a neighboring 
paddock  is  a gnu,  the  curious  horned  horse  of  South  Africa. 
The  children  are  uncertain  whether  to  call  it  a horse, 
a buffalo,  or  a deer,  and  the  creature  itself  appeal's  a little 
doubtful  as  to  which  character  it  can  rightfully  assume. 

One  of  the  few  animals  kept  in  cages  is  the  guepard,  or 
hunting  leopard.  The  guepard,  a graceful,  spotted  crea- 
ture, is  very  useful  to  hunters  in  India.  It  is  not  a savage 


animal,  and  when  taken  young  is  very  easily  trained  to 
work  for  its  master.  It  is  led  hooded  to  the  chase,  and 
only  when  the  game  is  near  is  the  hood  removed.  The 
guepard  then  springs  upon  the  prey,  and  holds  it  fast  until 
the  hunter  comes  to  dispatch  it.  The  guepard  in  the  Jar- 
din d’ Acclimatation  is  very  affectionate  toward  its  keeper, 
and  purrs  like  a big  cat  when  he  strokes  its  silky  head,  but 
it  is  safer  for  children  to  keep  their  little  hands  away 
from  it. 

In  pens  provided  with  little  ponds  are  intelligent  seals 
and  families  of  otters,  with  their  elegant  fur  coats  always 
clean  and  in  order;  and  down  by  the  shore  of  the  stream 
and  the  large  lake  a loud  chattering  is  made  by  the  nu- 
merous web-footed  creatures  and  long-legged  waders. 
Here  are  ducks  from  Barbary  and  the  American  tropics, 
wild-geese  from  every  clime,  and  swimming  gracefully 
and  silently  in  the  clear  water  are  swans— black,  gray, 
and  white — that  glide  up  to  the  summer-houses  on  the 
bank,  and  eat  bread  and  cake  from  the  children's  hands. 

Among  the  tall  water-grasses  at  one  end  of  the  lake  is 
a group  of  pelicans,  motionless,  their  long  bills  resting  on 
their  breasts.  They  look  very  gloomy,  as  if  refusing  to 
be  comforted  for  the  loss  of  their  native  fishing  grounds 
in  the  wild  African  swamps. 

Promenading  in  a spacious  park  are  whole  troops  of 
ostriches,  their  small  heads  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and 
their  beautiful  feathers  blowing  gracefully  in  the  wind. 
Be  careful,  or  they  will  dart  their  long  necks  through  the 
paling  and  steal  all  your  luncheon,  or  perhaps  even  the 
pretty  locket  from  your  chain,  for  anything  from  a piece 
of  plum-cake  to  a cobble-stone  is  food  for  this  voracious 
bird.  A poor  soldier,  whose  sole  possession  was  the  cross 
of  honor  which  lie  wore  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  was 
once  watching  the  ostriches  in  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation, 
when  a bird  suddenly  darted  at  him,  seized  his  cross  in  its 
beak,  and  swallowed  it.  The  soldier  went  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  garden  and  entered  a bitter  complaint; 
but  the  feathered  thief  was  not  arrested,  and  the  soldier 
never  recovered  his  treasure. 

What  a rush  and  crowd  of  children  on  the  avenue  1 
No  wonder,  for  there  is  a pretty  barouche,  to  which  is 
harnessed  a large  ostrich,  which  marches  up  and  down, 
drawing  its  load  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a span  of  goats  or 
a Shetland  pony,  instead  of  a bird. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  birds  in  the  aviaries,  so 
many  odd  fowls  in  the  poultry-house,  and  strange  fish  in 
the  aquaria,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  them  all  in  one 
day,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  rest  on  a seat  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  vast  conservatory,  among  strange 
and  beautiful  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
on  every  holiday  the  happy  children  say,  “ We  will  go  to 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  where  there  is  so  much  to  en- 
joy, and  so  much  to  learn.” 

FRANK’S  WAR  WITH  THE  ’COONS. 

BY  OEOROE  J.  VARNEY. 

LAST  month  I spent  several  weeks  at  a farm  within 
sight  of  the  White  Mountains.  One  morning  the  boy 
Frank  came  in  with  a basket  of  sweet-corn  on  his  arm, 
and  a bad  scowl  on  his  countenance. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Frank?”  inquired  his  mother, 
coming  from  the  pantry. 

Indignation  was  personified  in  him,  as  he  answered, 
“Them  pigs  has  been  in  my  corn.” 

“ I hadn't  heard  that  the  pigs  had  been  out.  Did  they 
do  much  harm  f” 

“Yes,  they  spoiled  a peck  of  corn,  sure;  broke  the  ears 
half  off,  and  some  all  off.  Rubbed  'em  all  in  the  dirt,  and 
only  ate  half  the  corn.  Left  ’most  all  one  side.  They 
didn’t  know  enough  to  pull  the  husks  clear  off.” 

Just  then  the  hired  man  came  in,  and  Frank  repeated 
his  complaint  of  the  pigs. 
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“ They  hain't  been  out  of  their  yard  for  a week,  T know. 
T heard  some  ’coons  yellin’  over  in  the  woods  hack  of  the 
orchard  last  night.  I guess  them’s  the  critters  that’s  been 
in  your  corn  piece.” 

“ S’pose  they’ll  come  again  to-night  ?”  inquired  the  boy, 
every  trace  of  displeasure  vanishing. 

Likely ’s  not.  They  ’most  always  do  when  they  get  a 
good  bite,  and  don’t  get  scared.” 

“ I’ll  fix  ’em  to-night,”  said  the  boy,  with  a broad  smile 
at  the  anticipated  sport. 

Twilight  found  Frank  sitting  patiently  on  a large  pump- 
kin in  the  edge  of  his  corn  piece,  gun  in  hand,  watching 
for  the  ’coons.  An  hour  later  his  patience  was  gone,  and 
the  ’coons  hadn't  come — at  least  lie  had  no  notice  of  their 
ooming.  As  he  started  from  his  rolling  scat  a slight 
■sound  in  the  midst  of  the  com  put  him  on  the  alert.  He 
walked  softly  along  beside  the  outer  row,  stopping  fre- 
•qucntly  to  listen,  until  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  rust- 
ling of  the  com  leaves,  and  even  the  sound  of  gnawing 
com  from  the  cob.  His  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement 
as  he  became  assured  of  the  presence  of  a family  of  rac- 
coons, and  he  held  his  gun  ready  to  pop  over  the  first  one 
that  showed  itself.  There  were  slight  sounds  of  rustling 
and  gnawing  in  several  places,  but  they  all  ceased,  one 
after  another,  as  Frank  came  near.  He  listened,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard.  Then  he  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  piece  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from  the  woods.  He 
came  cautiously  up  between  the  corn  rows  to  the  midst  of 
the  piece,  but  no  ’coon  was  there. 

“ Pity  they  will  eat  their  suppers  in  the  dark,”  mutter- 
ed Frank,  to  relieve  his  vexation  at  the  disappointment. 

He  returned  slowly  to  the  house,  and  went  up  to  his 
room,  where  he  sat  down  and  read  awhile.  After  an  hour 
or  more  he  became  too  sleepy  to  read ; so  ho  laid  aside  his 
book,  put  out  the  light,  and  popped  into  bed.  Just  as  he 
was  falling  asleep  he  heard  several  cries  over  in  the 
woods.  They  were  half  whistle,  half  scream — a sort  of 
squeal.  He  sprang  up  in  bed  to  listen.  The  cries  ceased, 
and  for  several  minutes  all  was  silence.  Then  there  arose 
a succession  of  screams,  much  nearer,  and  in  a different 
voice.  It  was  interrupted  and  broken.  It  seemed  some- 
thing between  the  squeal  of  a pig  and  the  cry  of  a child. 

Frank  said  to  his  father  the  next  morning  that  “it 
sounded  as  if  it  was  a young  one,  and  the  mother  was 
cuffing  it  and  driving  it  back.  At  any  rate,  the  last  of 
the  cries  sounded  as  if  the  little  ’coon  had  turned,  and  was 
going  away.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  his  father;  “the  little  ’coon  was 
probably  hungry  for  the  rest  of  his  supper,  and  was  going 
hack  to  the  com  sooner  than  the  old  'coon  thought  was 
prudent.” 

Frank  heard  no  more  of  the  ’coons,  and  soon  went  to 
sleep,  but  in  the  morning  he  found  that  more  com  had 
been  spoiled  than  in  the  first  night.  The  ’coons  had  only 
run  otr  to  come  back  again,  and  begin  their  depredations 
in  a new  place.  He  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  watch  all  night,  and  every  night,  if  at  all. 

The  hired  man  told  how  some  boys  where  he  worked 
once  caught  a ’coon  by  setting  a trap  at  the  hole  in  a board 
fence  near  the  corn  piece.  There  was  a wall  beside  the 
woods  not  far  from  Frank’s  corn,  and  there  were  a plenty 
of  holes  in  it,  but  which  particular  hole  the  ’coons  came 
through  nobody  could  tell. 

“ I’ll  find  out,”  said  Frank.  Ho  went  to  a sand-bank 
with  the  wheelbarrow,  and  shovelled  in  a load  of  sand. 
This  he  spread  at  the  bottom  of  every  large  hole,  and  on 
the  rocks  at  every  low  place  in  the  wall.  In  the  morning 
he  walked  along  there,  and  the  foot-prints  in  the  sand  show- 
ed where  the  |>ath  of  the  ’coons  crossed  the  wall.  There  he 
set  his  steel-trap,  and  another  which  he  borrowed  of  a 
neighbor.  In  the  morning  he  went  over  to  see  what  had 
happened.  One  trap  was  sprung,  and  held  a few  hairs; 
the  other  trap  had  disappeared.  It  didn't  go  off  alone, 


Frank  thought;  but  it  had  a long  stick  fastened  to  its 
chain  that  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  the  hushes  before  it 
went  far.  Ho  sprang  over  the  wall,  and  peeped  round 
among  the  knolls  and  bushes.  Suddenly,  as  he  went 
around  a clump  of  little  spruces,  a chain  rattled,  and  a 
brownish-gray  creature,  “ 'most  as  big  as  a bear,”  as  Frank 
afterward  said,  sprang  at  him,  with  a sharp,  snarling 
growl,  and  mouth  wide  open.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  Frank’s  nerves,  and  set  them  in  such  a tremor  that  he 
ran  away.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  his  corn  ho  began 
to  grow  angry,  and  his  courage  came  up  again.  Ho  now 
got  him  a larger  stick  than  he  had  first  carried,  and  set  out 
for  the  animal  again.  He  had  considered  that,  after  all, 
it  could  be  only  a ’coon,  though  bears  had  been  heard  of  in 
the  corn  fields  further  north.  Frank  and  the  corn-eater 
now  met  again  face  to  face,  and  for  a few  seconds  there 
was  a lively  battle,  in  which  mingled  the  snarling  of  the 
’coon,  the  rattling  of  the  chain,  and  the  blows  of  the  stick. 
At  length  the ’coon  lay  still,  and  Frank  stood  guard  over 
him  with  a broken  stick.  The  next  day  he  ate  a slice  of 
roast  ’coon  for  dinner  with  great  relish. 

The  traps  were  set  again  for  the  next  night,  but  never  a 
’coon  was  in  them  in  the  morning.  The  cunning  fellows 
evidently  considered  the  place  too  dangerous,  and  chose 
another  entrance.  Anyway,  the  corn  was  still  going  away 
fast.  Frank  feared  that  he  wouldn’t  have  enough  to  fill 
his  contract  with  the  canning  factory  unless  the  family  in 
the  house,  or  the  other  family  in  the  woods,  left  off  eating. 
Something  must  be  done.  At  length  Frank  bought  a dog. 
He  made  a nice  kennel  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  com 
field,  and  tied  him  there  at  night.  Just  after  Frank  hod 
fallen  into  a sound  sleep  the  dog  woke  him  up  with  his 
barking.  Frank  went  out,  but  could  find  nothing.  The 
dog  woke  him  twice  more  that  night,  hut  he  didn’t  trou- 
ble himself  to  leave  his  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he 
found  that  the  'coons  had  destroyed  os  much  corn  as  be- 
fore, but  it  was  all  about  the  edges.  The  next  night  they 
ventured  a little  nearer  the  kennel.  The  following  night 
the  dog  was  left  in  the  kennel  loose.  Probably  when  the 
’coons  came  he  made  a charge  upon  them,  and  they  turn- 
ed upon  him  and  drove  him  away,  for  he  was  only  a little 
young  one.  He  took  refuge  in  tho  wood-house,  where  he 
barked  furiously  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  in  occasion- 
al brief  spells  all  the  night— whenever  he  woke  enough 
to  remember  tho  ’coons.  After  this  Frank  gave  up  tho 
defense  of  the  corn,  but  began  to  gather  it  nightly  as  fast 
as  the  ears  were  sufficiently  full.  At  length  he  cut  tho 
com  and  took  it  into  the  barn,  excepting  a single  buuch. 
About  this  bunch  he  sunk  traps  in  the  ground,  and  threw 
hay  - seed  over  them,  and  placed  nice  ears  of  sweet-corn 
beside  them.  The  next  morning  he  had  another  'coon. 
The  other  trap  was  sprung  also,  but  it  held  nothing  but  a 
little  tuft  of  long  gray  fur.  That  sly  fellow’  had  again 
sat  down  on  the  trencher.  From  this  time  the  ’coons  trou- 
bled Frank's  com  no  more,  having  found  other  fields 
where  there  was  more  com  and  fewer  traps.  Frank’s 
final  conflict  with  the  ’coons  was  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  were  nearly  gone  from  the  trees,  and  the  ripe 
beech-nuts  were  beginning  to  drop.  He  had  fired  all  his 
ammunition  away  at  gray  squirrels  the  day  before,  except 
a little  powder;  but  a meeting  of  crows  in  the  adjoining 
woods  incited  his  sporting  proclivities,  and  he  loaded  his 
gun,  putting  in  peas  for  shot,  and  started  for  the  locality 
of  the  noisy  birds.  They  cawed  a little  louder  when  they 
discovered  the  intruder,  then  began  in  a straggling  man- 
ner to  fly  away.  So  when  Frank  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  meeting  it  had  adjourned.  Looking  about  in  the  trees 
to  see  if  by  chance  a single  crow  might  still  be  lingering, 
a slight  movement  in  a tall  maple  met  his  eye. 

“Biggest  gray  squirrel  ever  I saw,” muttered  the  boy, 
raising  his  gun.  The  position  was  not  a good  one  for  a 
shot,  as  the  head,  which  had  been  thrust  out  over  a large 
branch  close  to  the  trunk  was  now  withdrawn,  so  that 
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only  the  end  of  the  nose  was  visible.  Close  beside  this 
branch  was  another,  and  between  the  two  a large  surface 
of  gray  fur  was  exposed. 

“ I'll  send  him  some  peas  for  dinner,”  thought  Frank, 
and  fired.  He  heard  the  peas  rattle  against  the  hard  bark 
of  the  tree,  but  no  gray  squirrel  came  down  or  went  up 
that  he  could  see.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  a black 
nose  was  thrust  out  over  the 
branch,  and  two  keen  eyes 
were  visible,  peering  down  at 
the  sportsman,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *‘I  like  peas  for  dinner, 
little  boy,  but  don't  take  'em 
that  way.” 

“That’s  no  squirrel,” 
thought  Frank.  “I  believe 
it's  a 'coon — sure  as  a gun. 

And  I haven't  got  a thing  to 
shoot  him  with.” 

He  thought  of  putting  his 
knife  into  his  gun  fora  bullet, 
but  it  proved  too  large.  Then 
he  looked  for  some  coarse 
gravel,  but  did  not  find  any. 

Feeling  in  all  his  pockets,  his 
fingers  clutched  a board 
nail. 

“ Ah,  that’s  the  thing ! 


We’ll  see,  Mr.  ’Coon,  if  you  care  any 
more  for  board  nails  than  you  do  for 
peas.” 

Loading  his  gun  again,  he  dropped 
in  the  nail  instead  of  a knife  for  a bullet 
He  took  careful  aim  again  at  the  spot  of 
fur  between  the  branches,  and  fired. 
The  ’coon  was  more  than  surprised  this 
time,  and  he  certainly  forgot  to  look  be- 
fore he  leaped,  or  he  never  would  hare 
sprung  right  out  ten  feet  from  the  tree, 
with  nothing  between  him  and  the 
ground,  thirty  or  forty  feet  below.  He 
struck  all  rounded  up  in  a bunch,  like 
a big  ball,  bouncing  up  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  Frank  started 
toward  the  animal,  thinking,  “Well. 
thatfaH’8  knocked  the  life  out  of  him.” 
He  never  was  more  mistaken. 
When  he  Btepped  toward  him,  the 
’coon  got  upon  his  feet  at  once,  and  of- 
fered battle.  Frank  now  used  his  gun 
in  another  manner,  seizing  it  by  the 
barrel,  and  turning  it  into  a war  club. 
There  ensued  some  lively  dodging  on 
the  part  of  the  ’coon ; but  at  length  he 
was  hit  slightly,  when  he  turned  and 
ran  for  the  nearest  tree.  This  happened 
to  be  a beech,  in  whose  hard,  smooth 
bark  his  claws  would  not  hold.  He 
slipped  down,  and  as  Frank  came  up, 
turned  and  made  a dash  for  the  boy  s 
legs.  Frank  met  him  with  a blow  of 
the  gun  on  the  head,  at  which  the 
’coon  dropped  down,  apparently  lifeless. 
Another  such  blow  would  have  finish- 
ed him;  but  Frank  was  unwilling  to 
give  it,  for  the  last  one  had  cracked  his 
gun-stock.  So  he  shouldered  the  gun, 
took  the  ’coon  up  by  the  hinder  legs, 
and  started  for  home.  Before  he  got 
there  the  ’coon  had  come  to  his  senses 
again,  and  made  Frank  pretty  lively 
work  to  keep  his  own  legs  safe.  As 
soon  as  he  could  find  a good  stake 
Frank  dropped  his  dangerous  burden,  and  before  the  'coon 
could  run  away,  he  was  stunned  by  a blow  of  the  stake. 

With  this  victory  the  war  between  Frank  and  the  'coons 
ended  for  the  season.  He  had  been  obliged  to  buy  some 
corn  of  a neighbor  in  order  to  fill  his  contract  with  the 
canning  factory;  but  the  ’coon-skins  sold  for  enough  to 
make  up  the  money. 
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[Bogun  la  No.  46  of  Hakfkk'*  Yol*no  Peopijc,  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON, 

Author  or  “IIelks’s  Habiks.'' 


went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  wholesale  merchants  with 
whom  he  dealt,  in  New  York,  for  the  name  of  some  cus- 
tomer in  Mr.  Morton’s  former  town ; but  even  by  making' 
the  most  of  this  roundabout  method  of  inquiry  he  only 


Chapter  III. 


MUSIC  AND  MANNERS. 

rTHE  boys  at  Mr.  Morton’s  select  school  were  not  the 
X only  people  in  Laketon  who  were  curious  about 
Paul  Grayson.  Although  the  men  and  women  had 
daily  duties  like  those  of  men  and  women  elsewhere, 
they  found  a great  deal  of  time  in  which  to  think  and 
talk  about  other  people  and  their  alfairs.  So  all  the 
boys  who  attended  the  school  were  interrogated  so  often 
ubout  their  new  comrade,  that  they  finally  came  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  being  in  some  way  a part  of  the 
mystery. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  hud  opened  his  school  only  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  appearance  of  Grayson,  was  him- 
self unknown  ut  Laketon  until  that  spring,  when,  aft- 
er an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  be  made  priucipal  of  the 
grammar  school,  he  had  hired  the  upper  floor  of  what 
once  had  been  a store  building,  and  opened  a school  on 
his  own  account.  He  h;ul  introduced  himself  by  let- 
ters that  the  school  trustees,  and  Mr.  Merivalc,  pastor 
of  one  of  the  village  churches,  considered  very  good; 
hut  now  that  Grayson's ap]>earunce  was  explained  only 
by  the  teacher’s  statement  that  the  boy  was  son  of  an 
old  school  friend  who  now  was  a widower,  some  of  the 
trustees  wished  they  were  able  to  remember  the  names 
and  addresses  appended  to  the  letters  that  the  new 
teacher  had  presented.  Sain  Wardwell’s  father  having 
learned  from  Mr.  Morton  where  last  lie  had  taught. 
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learned  that  the  teacher  had  been  highly  respected,  al- 
though nothing  was  known  of  his  antecedents. 

With  one  of  the  town  theories  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Morton  and  Paul  Grayson  the  boys  entirely  disagreed: 
this  was  that  the  teacher  and  the  boy  were  father  and  son. 

“ I don’t  think  grown  people  are  so  very  smart,  after 
all,”  said  Sam  Ward  well,  one  day,  as  the  boys  who  were 
not  playing  lounged  in  the  shade  of  the  school  building 
and  chatted.  “They  talk  about  Grayson  being  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's son.  Why,  who  ever  saw  Grayson  look  a bit  afraid 
of  the  teacher  ?” 

“Nobody,"  replied  Ned  Johnston,  and  no  one  contra- 
dicted him,  although  Bert  Sharp  suggested  that  there 
were  other  boys  in  the  world  who  were  not  afraid  of  their 
fathers — himself,  for  instance. 

“Then  you  ought  to  be,”  said  Benny  Mallow.  Benny 
looked  off  at  nothing  in  particular  for  a moment,  and 
then  continued,  “ I wish  I had  a father  to  be  afraid  of.” 

There  was  a short  silence  after  this,  for  as  no  other  boy 
in  the  group  had  lost  a father,  no  one  knew  exactly  what 
to  say ; besides,  a big  tear  began  to  trickle  down  Benny's 
face,  and  all  the  boys  saw  it,  although  Benny  dropped  his 
head  as  much  as  possible.  Finally,  however,  Ned  John- 
ston stealthily  patted  Benny  on  the  back,  and  then  Sam 
Ward  well,  taking  a fine  winter  apple  from  his  pocket, 
broke  it  in  two,  and  extended  half  of  it,  with  the  remark, 
“Halves,  Benny.” 

Benny  said,  “Thank  you,”  and  seemed  to  take  a grad, 
deal  of  comfort  out  of  that  piece  of  apple,  while  the  other 
boys,  who  knew  how  fond  Sam  was  of  all  things  good  to 
eat,  were  so  impressed  by  his  generosity  that  none  of 
them  asked  for  the  core  of  the  half  that  Sam  was  stowing 
away  for  himself.  Indeed,  Ned  Johnston  was  so  affected 
that  lie  at  once  agreed  to  a barter — often  proposed  by  Sam 
and  as  often  declined — of  his  Centennial  medal  for  a 
rather  old  buss-line  with  a choice  sinker. 

Before  the  same  hour  of  the  next  day,  however,  nearly 
every  boy  who  attended  Mr.  Morton's  school  was  wicked 
enough  to  wish  to  l>e  in  just  exactly  Benny  Mallow's  po- 
sition, so  far  as  fathers  were  concerned.  This  sudden 
change  of  feeling  was  not  caused  by  anything  that  Lake- 
ton  fathers  had  dene,  but  through  fear  of  what  they  might 
do.  As  no  two  boys  agreed  upon  a statement  of  just  how 
this  difference  of  sentiment  occurred,  the  author  is  obliged 
to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

Usually  the  boys  hurried  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school  as  soon  os  possible  after  dismissal  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, but  during  the  last  recess  of  the  day  on  which  the 
above-recorded  conversation  occurred  Will  Palmer  and 
Charley  Gunter  completed  a series  of  a hundred  games  of 
marbles,  and  had  the  strange  fortune  to  end  exactly  even. 
The  match  had  already  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  school — so  much  so  that  boys  who  took  sides  with- 
out thinking  had  foolishly  made  a great  many  bets  on  the 
result,  and  a deputation  of  these  informed  the  players  that 
it  would  be  only  the  fair  thing  to  play  the  deciding  game 
that  afternoon  after  school,  so  that  boys  who  had  bet  part 
or  all  of  their  property  might  know  how  they  stood.  Will 
and  Charley  expressed  no  objection;  indeed,  each  was  so 
anxious  to  prove  himself  the  best  player  that  in  his  anxiety 
he  made  many  blunders  during  the  afternoon  recitations. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed,  the  boys  hurried 
into  the  yard,  while  Grayson,  who  had  lately  seen  as  much 
of  marble-playing  as  he  cared  to,  strolled  off  for  a walk. 
The  marble  ring  was  quickly  scratched  on  the  ground, 
and  the  players  began  work.  But  the  boys  did  not  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  game  as  they  had  expected  to,  for  a 
rival  attraction  had  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  ground 
since  recess : two  rival  attractions,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, or  perhaps  three,  for  in  a shady  corner  sat  an  organ- 
grinder,  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him  was  an  organ,  and 
on  top  of  this  sat  a monkey.  Now  to  city  boys  more  than 
ten  years  of  age  an  organ-grinder  is  almost  as  uninterest- 


ing as  a scolding ; but  Laketon  was  not  a city,  organ- 
grinders  reached  it  seldom,  and  monkeys  less  often  ; so 
fully  half  the  boys  lounged  up  to  within  a few  feet  of  the 
strangers,  and  devoured  them  with  their  eyes,  while  the 
man  and  the  animal  devoured  some  scraps  of  food  that 
had  been  begged  at  a kitchen  door. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  a monkey,  even  when  soberly 
eating  his  dinner,  is  a very  comical  animal,  and  no  boy 
ever  lived,  not  excepting  that  good  little  boy  Abel,  who 
did  not  naturally  wonder  what  a strange  animal  would  do 
if  some  one  disturbed  him  in  some  way.  Which  of  Mr. 
Morton's  pupils  first  felt  this  wonder  about  the  organ- 
grinder’s  monkey  was  never  known;  the  boys  soon  be- 
came too  sick  of  the  general  subject  to  care  to  compare 
notes  about  this  special  phase  of  it;  but  the  first  one  who 
ventured  to  experiment  on  the  monkey  was  Bert  Sharp, 
who  made  so  skillful  a “plumper”  shot  with  a marble, 
from  the  level  of  his  trousers  pocket,  that  the  marble 
struck  the  monkey  fairly  in  the  breast,  and  rattled  down 
on  the  organ,  while  the  monkey,  who  evidently  had  seen 
boys  before,  made  a sudden  jump  to  the  head  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  then  scrambled  down  the  Italian's  hack,  and  hid 
himself  so  that  he  showed  only  as  much  of  his  head  as 
was  necessary  to  his  effort  to  peer  across  the  organ-grind- 
er's shoulder. 

“ Maledetta!”  growled  the  Italian,  as  he  looked  inquir- 
ingly around  him.  As  none  of  the  boys  had  ever  before 
heard  this  word,  they  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a ques- 
tion, a rebuke,  or  a threat;  but  they  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  man  was  angry,  and  although  most  of  them 
stepped  buckward  a pace  or  two,  they  all  joined  in  the 
general  laugh  that  a crowd  of  boys  are  almost  Bure  to  in- 
] dulge  in  when  they  see  any  one  in  trouble,  that  any  one  of 
the  same  hoys  ’would  be  sorry  about  were  he  alone  when 
he  saw  it. 

The  organ-grinder  began  munching  his  food  very  rap- 
idly, as  if  in  haste  to  finish  his  meal,  yet  he  did  not  forget 
to  pass  morsels  across  his  shoulder  to  his  funny  little  com- 
panion, and  the  maimer  in  which  the  monkey  put  up  a 
paw  to  take  the  food  amused  the  boys  greatly.  Benny 
Mallow  thought  that  monkey  was  simply  delightful,  but 
he  could  not  help  wondering  what  the  animal  would  do 
if  a marble  were  to  strike  his  paw  as  he  put  it  up.  Ani- 
mals' paws  are  soft  at  bottom,  reasoned  Benny  to  himself, 
and  marbles  shot  through  the  air  can  not  hurt  much  if 
any ; the  result  of  this  short  argument  was  that  Benny 
tried  a “plumper”  shot  himself;  but  the  marble,  instead 
of  striking  the  monkey’s  paw,  went  straight  into  the  mouth 
of  the  organ-grinder,  who  was  just  about  to  take  a mouth- 
ful of  bread. 

Up  sprang  the  Italian,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
so  perfectly  dreadful  that  Benny  Mallow  dreamed  of  it.  for 
a month  after,  whenever  he  ate  too  much  supper.  All  the 
boys  ran,  and  the  Italian  pursued  them  with  words  so 
strange  and  numerous  that.the  boys  could  not  have  repeat- 
ed one  of  them  had  they  tried.  Every  boy  was  half  a block 
away  before  he  thought  to  look  around  and  see  whether 
the  footsteps  behind  him  were  those  of  the  organ-grinder 
or  of  some  frightened  boy.  Sam  Ward  well  stumbled  and 
fell,  at  which  Ned  Johnston,  who  had  been  but  a step  or 
two  behind,  fell  upon  Sam,  who  instantly  screamed, 
“Oh,  don't,  mister:  I didn't  do  it — really  I didn’t.” 

On  hearing  this  all  the  other  boys  thought  it  safe  to  stop 
and  look,  and  when  they  saw  the  Italian  was  not  in  the 
street  at  all,  they  felt  so  ashamed  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  not  had  Sam 
Ward  well  to  laugh  at.  As  for  Sam,  he  was  so  angry  about 
the  mistake  he  had  made  that  lie  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  Italian,  and  hurried  back  toward  the  yard.  Will 
Palmer  afterward  said  that  he  couldn’t  see  how  the  Italian 
was  to  blame,  and  Ned  Johnston  said  the  very  same  thought 
had  occurred  to  him ; but  somehow  neither  of  the  two  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  matter,  as  they,  with  the  other  boys. 
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followed  Sam  Ward  well  to  see  what  he  would  do.  Look- 
ing through  the  cracks  of  the  fence,  the  boys  saw  the  Ital- 
ian. with  his  organ  and  monkey  on  his  back,  coming  down 
the  yard ; at  the  same  time  they  saw  nearly  half  a brick  go 
up  the  yard,  and  barely  miss  the  organ-grinders  head. 
The  man  said  nothing;  perhaps  he  had  been  in  difficulties 
with  boys  before,  and  had  learned  that  the  best  way  to  get 
out  of  them  was  to  walk  away  as  fast  os  possible ; besides, 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  for  him  to  talk  to,  for  Sam  had 
started  to  run  the  instant  that  the  piece  of  brick  left  his 
hand.  The  man  came  out  of  the  yard,  looked  around,  saw 
the  boys,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  turned 
up  an  alley  that  passed  one  side  of  the  school-house. 

He  could  not  have  done  worse;  for  no  one  lived  on  the 
alley,  so  any  mischievous  boy  could  tease  him  without 
fear  of  detection.  He  had  gono  but  a few  steps  when 
Sam,  who  had  hidden  in  a garden  on  the  same  alley,  rose 
beside  a fence,  and  threw  a stick,  which  struck  the  organ. 
The  man  stopped,  turned  around,  saw  the  whole  crowd  of 
boys  slowly  following,  supposed  some  one  of  them  was  his 
assailant,  threw  the  stick  swiftly  at  the  party,  and  then 
started  to  run.  No  ono  w'as  hit,  but  the  mere  sight  of  a 
frightened  man  trying  to  escape  seemed  to  rob  the  boys  of 
every  particle  of  humanity.  Charley  Gunter,  who  was 
very  fond  of  pets,  devoted  himself  to  trying  to  hit  the 
monkey  with  stones;  Will  Palmer,  who  had  once  helped 
nurse  a friendless  negro  who  had  cut  himself  badly  with 
an  axe,  actually  shouted  “ Hurra!"  when  a stone  thrown 
by  himself  struck  one  of  the  man's  legs,  and  made  him 
limp  ; Ned  Johnston  hurriedly  broke  a soft  brick  into 
small  pieces,  and  threw  them  almost  in  a shower ; and 
even  Benny  Mallow,  who  had  always  been  a most  tender- 
hearted little  fellow,  threw  stones,  sticks,  and  even  an  old 
bottle  that  he  found  among  the  rubbish  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  alley. 

Suddenly  a stone — there  were  so  many  in  the  air  at  a 
time  that  no  one  knew  who  threw  that  particular  stone — 
struck  the  organ-grinder  in  the  bock  of  the  head,  aud  the 
poor  fellow  fell  forward  flat,  with  his  organ  on  top  of  him, 
and  remained  perfectly  motionless. 

“He's  killed!"  exclaimed  some  one,  as  the  pursuers 
stopped.  In  an  instant  all  the  boys  went  over  the  fences 
on  either  side  of  the  alley,  but  not  until  Paul  Grayson, 
crossing  the  upper  end  of  the  alley,  had  seen  them,  aud 
they  had  seen  him. 

(to  bk  coNTtxrm] 


FORDING  A RIVER  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

I HAVE  heard  many  complaints  made  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  sleeping  in  a railway  car,  and  have  wondered 
much  how  those  who  made  them  would  have  fared  if 
compelled  to  spend,  not  one  night,  but  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  succession,  in  crossing  the  roadless  plains  and  hills  of 
Central  Asia  in  a Russian  cart,  whose  whole  progress  is  a 
series  of  jolts  that  might  dislocate  the  spine  of  a megathe- 
rium, flinging  one  at  every  turn  against  the  corner  of  a 
box,  or  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Tartar  driver.  The 
correct  way  of  preparing  for  a journey  in  this  primitive 
region  is  to  half  fill  your  cart  with  hay,  lay  your  baggage 
upon  it  as  a kind  of  pavement,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a straw  mattress,  upon  which  you  recline,  walled  in  with 
rolled-up  wrappers  to  keep  you  from  being  absolutely  bat- 
tered to  bits  against  the  sides  of  the  vehicle.  You  then 
provide  yourself  with  a hatchet  and  a coil  of  rope,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  inevitable  coming  off  of  a wheel  two  or 
three  times  a day  during  the  whole  journey,  and  thus  fore- 
armed, you  are,  as  the  Russians  significantly  say,  “ready 
to  chance  it. ” 

After  a night  of  such  travel  as  this,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant bumps,  bruises,  and  overturns,  among  the  hills  on  the 
frontier  of  Bokhara,  my  English  comrade  and  I find  our- 


selves nearing  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  and 
getting  forward  much  more  easily  now  that  the  plain  is 
fairly  reached  at  last.  But  what  we  gain  in  comfort  we 
lose  in  picturesqueness.  For  several  miles  our  course  lies 
through  the  wet,  miry  level  of  the  rice  fields,  and  we  leave 
them  only  to  emerge  upon  a wide  waste  of  bare  gravel, 
amid  which  the  once  formidable  current  of  the  “ gold-giv- 
ing Zer-Affshan"  has  shrunk  to  a single  narrow  channel, 
the  only  fine  feature  of  the  landscape  being  the  dark  pur- 
ple ridge  beyond,  upon  which,  in  June,  1868,  was  fought 
the  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  Bokhara. 

But  commonplace  as  it  looks,  every  foot  of  this  region 
is  historic  ground.  Here  stood  the  centre  of  a mighty 
empire,  drawing  to  itself  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
East,  in  days  when  marsh  frogs  were  croaking  upon  the 
site  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Indians  lighting  their  camp 
tires  upon  that  of  New  York.  The  very  earth  seems  still 
shaking  with  the  march  of  ancient  conquerors,  and  one 
would  hardly  wonder  to  see  Alexanders  Macedonians 
coming  with  measured  tramp  over  the  boundless  level,  or 
low-browed  Attila,  with  the  light  of  a grim  gladness  in 
his  deep-set  eyes,  waving  on  five  hundred  thousand  horse- 
men with  the  sweep  of  his  enchanted  sabre.  But  mingled 
with  these  memories  comes  the  thought  of  one  who  sur- 
passed them  both — a little,  swarthy,  keen-eyed,  limping 
man,  known  to  history  as  Timour  the  Tartar,  who  crushed 
into  ono  great  whole  all  the  jarring  kingdoms  of  Asia, 
only  that  they  might  melt  into  chaos  again  the  moment 
that  mighty  grasp  was  relaxed  by  death. 

“We  must  get  out  here,  David  Stepanovitch !” 

The  shrill  call  sweeps  away  my  visions,  and  I look  up 
to  find  myself  in  front  of  a tiny  hut — a mere  speck  in  that 
wilderness  of  gravel — beside  which  three  or  four  wild- 
looking figures  are  grouped  around  a huge  arha  (native 
cart),  conspicuous  by  its  immense  breadth  of  beam,  and  its 
gigantic  wheels,  seven  good  feet  in  diameter. 

Mourad  hastily  explains  that  to  attempt  fording  the 
river  in  our  little  post-cart  will  be  certain  destruction  to 
our  baggage,  ami  that  we  must  shift  to  the  arba,  which, 
light,  strong,  and,  thanks  to  its  great  breadth,  almost  im- 
possible to  overturn,  seems  made  for  this  roadless  region, 
as  the  camel  is  for  the  desert. 

The  transfer  is  soou  effected,  but  it  takes  some  time  to 
secure  our  packages  against  the  tremendous  shaking  which 
awaits  them,  and  our  careful  heuchman  goes  over  his 
work  three  times  before  he  can  persuade  himself  to  let  go. 
But  the  reckless  Bokliariotes,  who  eare  little  if  we  and  all 
our  belongings  go  to  the  bottom,  provided  they  get  their 
money,  cut  him  short  by  leaping  onto  the  front  of  the  huge 
tray,  and  heading  right  down  upon  the  river. 

W©  make  five  or  six  lesser  crossings  before  coming  to 
the  real  one,  the  Zer-Affshan,  like  Central  Asian  rivers 
generally,  being  given  to  wasting  its  strength  in  minor 
channels;  but  even  these  run  with  a force  and  swiftness 
that  show  ub  what  we  have  to  expect.  At  length,  after  a 
comparatively  long  interval  of  bore  gravel,  the  two  Bokha- 
riotes  suddenly  plant  themselves  back  to  back,  with  their 
feet  against  the  sides  of  the  cart.  The  huge  vehicle  halts 
for  a moment,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  its  final  leap, 
and  then  rushes  into  the  stream. 

And  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  wheels  have 
barely  made  three  turns  in  the  water  when  the  great  mass 
trembles  under  a shock  like  the  collision  of  a train,  and 
to  our  bewildered  eyes  the  river  appears  to  be  standing 
perfectly  still,  and  we  ourselves  to  be  flying  backward  at 
full  speed. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  water,  stronger  and  strong- 
er presses  the  current.  Already  the  little  post-cart  fol- 
lowing in  our  wake  is  almost  submerged,  and  the  water 
is  battering  against  the  bottom  of  the  arba,  and  splashing 
over  our  feet  as  we  sit.  More  than  once  the  horses  stop 
short,  aud  plant  their  feet  firmly,  to  save  themselves  from 
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being  swept  bodily  away,  and  the  roar  of  the  chafing  pebbles 
comes  up  to  us  like  the  tramp  of  a charging  squadron. 

In  the  midst  of  the  din  and  hurly-burly,  the  lushing  water, 
and  the  blinding  spray,  a terrible  thought  suddenly  occurs  to 
me.  “ By  Jove ! all  my  sugar’s  in  the  bottom  of  my  store  chest. 
It  'll  be  all  melted,  to  a certainty.” 

“Shouldn't  wonder,”  remarks  my  friend,  with  that  quiet  for- 
titude wherewith  men  are  wont  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
er people.  “ However,  you  can  get  some  more  at  Sumarcand ; 
and,  after  all,  a* trunk  lined  with  sugar  will  be  worth  exhibit- 
ing at  homo — if  you  ever  get  there.” 

For  the  next  few  minutes  it  is  “touch  and  go”  with  us;  but 
even  among  Asiatics  nothing  can  be  spun  out  forever.  Little 
by  little  the  water  grows  shallower,  the  ground  firmer,  the 
strain  less  and  less  violent,  till  at  length  we  come  out  upon 
dry  land  once  more,  decant  the  contents  of  the  arba  back  into 
the  cart,  reward  our  pilots,.and  are  off  again. 


THE  TUG  OF  WAR. 

THIS  is  an  old  English  game,  which  has  become  a favorite  « 
athletic  exercise  in  almost  all  countries,  as  a trial  of  strength  t 
and  endurance.  In  England  it  used  to  Ik*  called  “ French  and  ( 
English,”  from  the  ancient  rivalry  that  existed  between  the  two  I k 
nationalities.  Our  picture  shows  how  the  game  is  played.  1 i 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  a stout  rope,  and  the  players  {- 
should  be  divided  so  that  each  party  may  as  nearly  as  possible  i- 
be  of  equal  strength.  The  party  that  pulls  the  other  over  a line  » 
marked  on  the  ground  between  them  is  the  winner  in  the  game.  »: 
Sometimes  a string  is  tied  on  the  rope,  and  when  the  game  be-  « 
gins  this  string  should  be  directly  over  the  dividing  lino.  It  > 
often  happens  that  the  parties  arc  bo  evenly  matched  that  nei-  1 
ther  can  pull  the  string  more  than  an  inch  or  two  over  the  line;  ti 
and  then  it  becomes  a trial  of  endurance,  and  the  question  is 
which  side  can  hold  out  the  longer.  ■u 
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niong  tlic  Burmese  tlie  “tug  of  war"  is  a part  of  the  roll*  I 
8 ceremonies  hold  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  rain.  Instead 
rope,  long,  slender  canes  are  twisted  together,  and  spokes  J 
thrust  through  to  give  a firm  hold.  The  sides  are  taken 
ten  from  different  quarters  of  a town,  or  from  dilt’erent  vil- 
i.  Each  side  is  marshalled  by  two  drums  and  a harsh  wind*  j 
iiment,  which  make  a hideous  noise.  A few  priests  are 
•rally  seen  squatting  on  the  ground  near  by,  chewing  the 
l-nut,  and  reading  their  laws,  which  are  printed  on  slips 
aim  leaf.  Every  now  and  then  they  give  a shout  of  en- 
agement.  Each  side  tries  to  pull  the  other  over  the  line, 

1 shouts  and  cries  of  the  most  vigorous  description.  It  makes 
iffercnce  which  side  wins  the  day,  as  victory  to  either  party 
pposed  by  the  superstitious  natives  to  bring  the  wished-for 
. Continued  drought  does  not  discourage  them  from  repeat- 
the  ceremony  timo  after  time;  and  when  the  rain  comes  at 
they  firmly  believe  it  is  iu  answer  to  their  incantations. 


FOUND  IX  A FUOO. 

BY  MISS  VIRGINIA  W.  JOI1NSON, 

AtiM"R  or  ‘*Tiir.  Catskill  Faieikb." 

fpiIE  sun  had  risen  when  Gita  awoke.  She  lived  at  the  top  of 
I a tall  old  house  with  her  grandmother,  and  both  were  poor. 
When  she  had  put  on  her  thin  cotton  gown,  and  smoothed  her 
hair  with  her  small  brown  hands,  Gita  ran  down  stairs  lightly; 
and  these  stairs — some  crooked  stone  steps  in  a dark  passage— 
would  have  broken  our  necks  to  descend.  She  came  out  in  a 
narrow  street  with  the  tall  houses  almost  meeting  overhead,  and 
Bteep  paths  or  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  shore.  The 
town  was  Mentone,  in  the  south  of  France,  with  the  boundary 
line  of  Italy  not  half  a mile  distant.  At  one  end  of  the  street 
was  visible  the  blue  sky,  and  two  churches,  yellow  and  white, 
on  an  open  square,  with  towers,  where  the  bells  were  ringing. 

Gita  felt  in  her  pocket  for  a crust  of  hard  bread,  and  began  to 
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eat.  This  was  her  breakfast,  and  if  she  had  been  richer 
she  would  have  drunk  a little  black  coffee  with  it.  As  it 
was,  she  paused  at  the  fountain,  where  the  women  were 
gossiping  as  they  drew  water  in  buckets,  and  placed  her 
mouth  under  the  spout. 

Raphael  came  along,  and  greeted  her.  Raphael,  a tall 
young  fellow  with  bright  eyes,  a face  the  color  of  bronze, 
and  a little  black  mustache,  was  the  sou  of  a merchant 
who  kept  goats  and  donkeys  for  the  visitors  who  came 
here  every  year.  The  goats  furnished  rich  milk  for  the 
invalids  to  drink,  while  the  ladies  and  children  rodo  the 
donkeys.  Gita  found  Raphael  very  handsome. 

He  wore  a curious  straw  hat  with  the  brim  turned  up, 
a shirt  striped  with  red,  blue  pantaloons,  and  a yellow 
sash  about  Ills  waist.  One  could  see  he  esteemed  himself 
rather  a dandy.  In  turn  Raphael  found  Gita  the  pret- 
tiest girl  of  his  acquaintance,  with  her  large  black  eyes, 
brown  face,  and  white  teeth.  Besides,  Gita  was  amiable, 
and  did  not  mock  at  him  when  he  walked  on  the  Prom- 
enade on  Sunday  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth. 

* 1 1 have  asked  the  consent  of  my  parents  to  our  mar- 
riage,” said  Raphael.  ‘‘They  refuse,  unless  you  have  a 
dower  of  at  least  a hundred  francs.  We  must  wait.” 

Gita  sighed  and  shook  her  head  as  she  pursued  her 
way  down  to  the  shore.  In  these  countries  the  young 
people  must  obtain  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  marry, 
and  the  bride  should  have  a dowry.  Gita  had  not  a pen- 
ny; Raphael’s  father  might  as  well  have  asked  him  to 
bring  the  moon  as  one  hundred  francs. 

Grandmother  was  seated  under  an  archway,  with  her 
little  furnace  before  her,  roasting  chestnuts.  Grandmo- 
ther, a wrinkled  old  woman,  with  a red  handkerchief 
wound  about  her  head,  was  a chestnut  merchant.  The 
sailors,  children,  and  Italians  coming  over  the  bonier 
bought  her  wares,  and  when  she  was  not  employed  in 
serving  them  she  twisted  flax  on  a distaff. 

“Raphael’s  father  needs  a dowry  of  one  hundred 
francs,”  said  Gita,  as  grandmother  gave  her  a few  chest- 
nuts. 

“ Ah,  if  you  were  a lemon  girl !”  said  grandmother,  be- 
ginning to  twist  the  flax. 

Gita  poised  a basket  on  her  head,  took  a white  stocking 
from  her  pocket,  and  began  to  knit  as  she  walked  away. 
The  women  of  the  country  carry  all  burdens  on  their 
heads.  You  may  see  a mother  with  a mound  of  cut  grass 
on  her  head,  dandling  a little  baby  in  her  arms  as  she 
moves  along.  Grandmother  had  been  a lemon  girl  in 
her  day.  but  Gita  was  not  strong  enough.  The  leniou 
girls  bring  the  fruit  on  their  heads  many  miles,  from  the 
lemon  groves  down  to  the  ships,  when  they  are  sent  to 
America  and  other  distant  lands. 

When  you  next  taste  a lemonade  at  a Sunday-school 
picnic,  little  reader,  remember  how  far  the  lemon  has 
travelled  to  furnish  you  this  refreshing  drink. 

Gita  went  along  the  shore  knitting,  her  empty  basket 
tilted  on  her  head.  The  blue  Mediterranean  Sea  sparkled 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ami  broke  on  the  pebbles  of 
the  beach  in  waves  as  clear  as  crystal.  Soon  she  turned 
hack  toward  the  hills,  following  a narrow  path  between 
high  garden  walls,  passed  uuder  a railroad  bridge,  and  en- 
tered an  olive  garden.  She  worked  here  all  day,  gather- 
ing up  the  little  black  olives  which  fall  from  the  trees, 
much  us  children  gather  nuts  in  the  woods  at  home.  Oth- 
er women  were  already  at  work;  their  dresses  of  gay  col- 
ors, yellow  and  red,  showed  against  the  gray  background 
of  the  trees.  A boy  beat  the  branches  with  a long  pole. 
Gita  began  to  work  with  the  rest.  She  did  not  think 
much  about  the  olive-tree,  although  it  was  a good  friend. 
She  was  paid  twenty  sous  a day  to  gather  the  berries  from 
the  ground,  which  were  then  taken  to  the  crushing  mill 
up  the  ravine  to  be  made  into  oil.  Gita  ate  the  green 
lemons  plucked  from  the  trees  as  a child  of  tho  North 


would  eat  apples,  but  she  loved  the  good  olive-oil  better. 
When  the  grandmother  made  a feast,  it  was  to  fry  the  lit- 
tle silvery  sardines  in  oil,  so  crisp  and  brown. 

The  olive-tree  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  where 
Gita  now  worked  were  so  old  that  the  Romans  saw  them 
when  they  conquered  the  world. 

At  noon  the  olive-pickers  paused  to  rest.  Gita  went 
away  alone,  and  ate  the  handful  of  chestnuts  given  her 
by  grandmother.  When  she  returned  to  the  town  at 
night  she  would  have  another  bit  of  bread  and  a raw 
onion.  She  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and 
thought  about  Raphael  as  she  munched  her  nuts.  Below, 
this  path  traversed  tho  ravine,  and  climbed  the  opposite 
slope  to  the  wall  of  a pretty  villa,  one  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied for  the  winter  by  rich  strangers.  Gita  looked  at  the 
villa,  with  its  window  shaded  by  lace  curtains,  balconies, 
and  terraces,  where  orange-trees  were  covered  with  little 
golden  balls  of  fruit 

“ If  I were  rich  like  that  I would  have  soup  every  day, 
sometimes  made  of  pumpkin  and  sometimes  with  maca- 
roni in  it,”  she  thought 

Then  she  turned  over  a stone  with  her  heavy  shoe,  and 
it  rolled  down  the  hill.  Gita  uttered  a cry.  The  stone 
had  covered  a hole  at  the  root  of  the  olive-tree  where  she 
sat,  far  away  from  the  other  workers.  In  the  hole  she 
saw  a green  frog;  she  dropped  on  her  knees  to  look  at  it 
more  closely.  Yes,  it  was  a green  frog.  How  did  it  come 
there  ? She  touched  it  with  her  fingers;  the  frog  did  not 
move  or  croak.  Then  she  took  it  out  carefully.  The  frog 
was  one  of  those  pasteboard  boxes  which  appear  each  year 
in  the  shop  windows  of  Paris  for  Easter  presents,  in  com- 
pany with  fish,  lobsters,  and  shells. 

Gita  raised  the  lid.  Inside  were  bank-bills  and  a lizard. 
She  knew  lizards  very  well;  they  were  always  whisking 
over  the  stone  walls;  but  then  those  were  of  a sober  brow'n 
tint,  while  this  one  was  white  until  she  lifted  it,  when  it 
sparkled  like  a dewdrop.  The  lizard  was  an  ornament 
made  of  diamonds.  Gita  held  her  breath  and  closed  her 
eyes.  She  believed  herself  asleep.  Soon  she  rose,  took 
the  box  in  her  hand,  and  crossing  the  ravine,  began  to 
climb  the  path  to  the  villa  above. 

As  she  reached  the  door  a pony-carriage  drove  up.  A 
big  servant  with  many  buttons  on  his  coat  told  her  to  go 
away.  Gita  paused,  holding  the  box.  The  pale  ladj*  in 
the  carriage,  who  was  wrapped  in  furs,  motioned  her  to 
approach.  Quickly  the  girl  ran  forward  and  held  out  the 
frog. 

“ I found  it  in  a hole  at  the  foot  of  the  olive-tree,”  she 
explained.  “It  must  belong  to  this  house.” 

Tho  lady  took  the  box  and  opened  it,  emptying  the  con- 
tents on  her  lap.  There  lay  the  diamond  lizard,  and  the 
roll  of  French  bank-notes. 

“ You  see  that  Pierre  was  a dishonest  servant,  although 
nothing  was  found  on  him,”  said  the  lady  to  those  about 
her.  “He  must  have  hidden  this  box  in  the  olive  grove 
to  return  from  Nice  later  and  find  it.” 

Gita  listened  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open.  Tho 
lady  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

“ You  are  a good  girl,”  she  said. 

Then  she  selected  one  of  the  bills  and  gave  it  to  Gita. 
It  was  a note  of  one  hundred  francs. 

“ Now  I can  marry  Raphael  1”  she  cried. 

Raphael  was  standing  beside  grandmothers  chestnut- 
roaster  when  both  saw  Gita  running  toward  them,  her 
cheeks  red,  and  her  eyes  flashing  like  stars.  She  had  to 
tell  all  about  the  frog,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  neigh- 
bors. As  for  grandmother,  she  could  not  hear  the  story 
often  enough.  When  she  had  been  a lemon  girl  no  such 
luck  had  befallen  her. 

“ Who  would  have  thought  of  finding  a wedding  dow- 
ry in  a frog  ?”  laughed  Raphael. 

Gita  and  Raphael  are  soon  to  be  married  in  the  yellow 
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church  on  the  hill.  The  olive- pickers  in  the  grove  seek  for 
something  beside  the  dark  berries;  they  hope  to  find  a 
green  frog  under  a stone,  containing  money  and  a dia- 
mond lizard ; but  this  will  never  again  happen. 

JAPANESE  LIFE. 

THE  Japan ee  is  the  cleanest  of  mankind.  Cleanliness 
is,  so  to  speak,  more  than  godliness  with  him.  Though 
he  has  no  soap,  he  washes  all  over  at  least  once  a day — he 
worships  but  once  a week.  His  candles  are  made  of  vege- 
table wax.  He  uses  a cotton  coverlet,  well  stuffed  and 
padded,  for  bed-covering  and  mattress.  A sort  of  stereo- 
scope case — made  of  wood — makes  his  pillow.  He  resorts 
to  tliat,  and  so  do  his  wife  and  daughters,  that  their  care- 
fully arranged  hair  may  not  be  disarranged  during  sleep. 
No  head  covering  is  worn  by  the  Japanese.  No  nation 
dresses  the  hair  so  tastefully.  Usually  it  is  with  the  men 
shuved  in  sections.  They  are  coming  now  to  wear  it  in 
European  fashion.  They  are  adopting  all  European 
customs. 

On  levee  day  I saw  the  reception  at  the  Mikado's  palace 
in  Yeddo.  Every  one  presented  had  to  come  in  European 
full  dress.  That  dress  does  not  become  the  Japanese  fig- 
ure. He  looks  awkward  in  it.  His  legs  are  too  short. 
The  tails  of  his  claw-lianimer  coat  drag  on  the  ground, 
and  the  black  dross  trousers  wrinkle  up  and  get  baggy 
around  his  feet.  His  European -fashioned  clothes  have 
been  scut  out  ready-made  from  America  or  England,  and 
in  no  case  did  I notice  anything  approaching  to  a good 
fit.  Yet  he  smiled  and  looked  happy,  though  he  could 
not  get  his  heels  half  way  down  his  Wellington  boots,  and 
his  hat  was  either  too  large  or  too  small  for  his  head. 
He  always  smiles  and  looks  pleasant.  Nothing  can  make 
him  grumble,  and  he  has  not  learned  to  swear.  He  is 
satisfied  to  be  paid  liis  due,  and  never  asks  for  more.  As 
a New  York  cabman  he  would  be  a veritable  living 
curiosity.  

WHERE  DID  POTATOES  COME  FROM! 

VrOBODY  knows  precisely  where  the  potato  came  from 
originally.  It  has  been  found,  apparently  indigenous, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Darwin,  for  instance, 
found  it  wild  in  the  Chonos  Archipelago.  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  says  that  it  is  common  at  Valparaiso,  where  it 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sandy  hills  near  the  sea.  In 
Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America  it  appears  to  bo  at 
home;  ami  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  tliat  Mr.  Darwin  should  ■ 
have  noted  it  both  in  the  humid  forests  of  the  Chonos  | 
Archipelago  and  among  the  central  Chilian  mountains, 
when*  sometimes  raiu  does  not  fall  for  six  months  at  a 
stretch.  It  was  to  the  colonists  whom  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sent  out  in  Elizabeth's  reign  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
potatoes. 

Herriot,  who  went  out  with  these  colonists,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  makes  what  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  the  earliest  mention  of  this  vege- 
table. Under  the  heading  of  44  Roots,”  he  mentions  what 
he  calls  the  “ openawk.”  “These  roots,”  he  says,  4 ‘are 
round,  some  large  as  a walnut,  others  much  larger. 
They  grow  on  damp  soils,  many  hanging  together  as 
if  fixed  on  ropes.  They  are  good  food,  either  boiled  or 
roasted.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  root 
was  planted,  as  a curious  exotic,  in  the  gardens  of  the  no- 
bility, but  it  was  long  ere  it  came  into  general  use.  Many 
held  them  to  be  poisonous,  and  it  would  seem  not  alto- 
gether unreasonably  so  either.  The  potato  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  deadly-nightshade  and  the  mandrake,  and 
from  its  stems  and  leaves  may  be  extracted  a very  power- 
ful narcotic.  In  England  prejudice  against  it  was  for  a 
long  time  very  strong,  especially  among  the  poor. 
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Chapter  II. 

CONNY  KINDS  A HOME. 

TWO  days  afterward,  when  the  doctor  went  out  for  his 
horse,  he  found  Conny  sitting  astride  the  block,  hia 
lap  filled  with  sweet  white  clover,  which  he  was  feeding 
to  Prince  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  stroked 
the  beautiful  head  that  was  bent  down  to  him.  He 
dropped  to  his  feet  on  seeing  the  doctor,  and  made  a bow, 
grave  and  stiff,  but  not  at  all  bashful. 

44 1 have  come  to  live  with  you,  sir,”  he  Baid. 

“ Indeed,”  laughed  the  doctor;  “ and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I want  of  you  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,  sir;  but  my  feyther  always  told  me,  if  he 
died,  I was  not  to  stay  on  the  mountain,  but  go  to  some 
good  man  who  would  teach  me  to  work.” 

‘’And  how  do  you  know  I am  a good  man  ?”  asked  the 
doctor,  looking  keenly  at  the  boy.  “You  have  never  seen 
me  but  once.” 

44 1 have  se-en  you  often.  I saw  you  when  you  mend- 
ed the  rabbit's  leg.  Jock  Riley  broke  it  with  liis  big  cart- 
whip.” 

44  And  where  were  you,  pray  I” 

“ Up  in  a tree,  lying  along  a limb.  And  I was  in  the  big 
tamarack  when  you  climbed  up  the  hill  for  the  little  flow- 
er. I often  wanted  to  know  why  you  cared  to  get  it.  My 
feyther  thought  perhajis  it  was  good  for  medicine;  but 
when  I told  him  you  only  took  one,  he  said  then  he 
couldn't  tell;  it  might  be  you  were  crazed.” 

The  doctor  laughed  heartily.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
first  time  his  passion  for  botanizing  had  been  called  a 
craze. 

“Well,  Conny,”  said  he,  44 go  into  the  house  and  get 
your  breakfast,  and  when  I come  back  we  will  talk  this 
matter  over.” 

He  stopped  for  a word  of  explanation  with  his  wife,  and 
drove  away,  leaving  Conny  on  the  door-step,  with  a sub- 
stantial slice  of  bread  and  meat  in  his  hands,  and  a bowl 
of  milk  beside  him,  while  little  Betty  peeped  shyly  at  him 
through  the  window. 

It  gave  the  doctor  a curious  sensation  to  think,  as  he 
rode  through  the  solitary  woods,  of  the  little  watcher 
stretched  along  a mossy  limb,  or  peering  out  from  a tree- 
top,  like  some  strange,  wild  creature. 

“ He  must  have  been  set  to  keep  guard  by  the  moon- 
shiners,” he  thought.  “ I wonder  if  they  suspected  I 
meant  them  mischief  ?”  And  then  like  a flash  came  an- 
other thought:  "They  have  sent  him  to  me  now  as  a spy 
to  find  out  if  I have  any  secret  business  for  the  govern- 
ment. I should  rather  enjoy  giving  them  a scare,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  wife  and  Betty.” 

The  doctor  fully  made  up  his  mind  before  he  went  home 
to  send  Conny  on  his  ways,  but  in  the  end  he  did  no  such 
thing.  Old  Timothy  made  much  pretense  of  finding 
whether  he  belonged  to  Dunsmore  or  Killbourne.  and 
talked  bravely  of  taking  him  to  the  poor-house  officers; 
but  Timothy  found  him  a great  convenience  to  liis  rheu- 
matic old  hands  and  feet,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
Conny  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  bought, 
like  Betty’s  ugly  little  terrier,  or  bom  in  the  house,  like 
blessed  little  Betty  herself.  It  was  Conny  who  gave  the 
last  rub  to  Prince,  and  brought  him  to  the  door;  Conny 
who,  in  cold  or  heat,  was  ready  with  such  good-natured 
[ promptness  for  any  errand  far  or  near;  Conny  who  could 
mend  and  make;  who  oiled  rusty  hinges,  repaired  broken 
locks  and  latches,  sharpened  the  kitchen  kuives,  filed  the 
old  saws,  and  put  uew  handles  to  all  the  cast-away  tools 
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on  tho  premises.  Best  of  all,  in  the  doctor’s  eyes,  it  was 
Conny  who  knew  every  nook  of  mountain  and  forest,  and 
whose  swift  feet  and  skillful  fingers  sought  out  every 
plant  that  grew,  and  brought  it  to  his  master’s  feet. 

Only  Bridget  held  to  her  deep  suspicion  of  something 
wrong  about  Conny. 

“ The  cratur's  that  slimart  wid  his  two  hands  ye  wudn’t 
belave,  mum,  but  1 misthrust  he’s  silly:  it’s  in  the  blood 
of  ’im.” 

“You  ought  not  to  say  such  things,  Bridget;  you 
haveno reason  tothink  Con- 
ny is  not  honest,”  Mrs. 

Hunter  would  say. 

“ It’s  not  to  say  that  he’d 
sthale,  mum,  but  he’s  silly. 

I’ve  coom  upon  ’im  soodent 
wance  or  twicet,  an’  seen 
’im  slilip  something  intil  ’is 
pocket,  an’  ’im  toornin’  red 
in  the  face  an’  confused 
like.  An’  says  I,  ‘ Conny, 
is  it  something  fine  ye 
have  V An’  the  b’y  walked  away  wid- 
out  a word  jist.” 

Mrs.  Hunter  laughed.  “He  is  just 
like  every  other  boy  in  the  world — 
storing  up  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends, 
as  if  they  were  treasures.  1 remem- 
ber when  Joe  would  hardly  allow  me  to 
mend  his  pockets  for  fear  I should  disturb 
some  of  his  precious  trinkets.” 

Biddy  tossed  her  head  with  an  air  that  plainly  said 
her  opinion  was  in  no  wise  changed,  as  she  answered, 
discreetly,  “Ye  may  bo  in  the  rights  of  it,  mum.  but 
it’s  not  mesilf  would  be  judgin'  the  eratur  by  Master 
Joe,  that  was  born  a gintlcman,  let  alone  tho  bring- 
in’  up.” 

Quite  by  accident  Mrs.  Hunter  herself  discovered 
the  mystery  in  Conny ’s  bosom,  for.  sitting  one  day  by 
the  window  at  her  sewing,  she  saw  the  boy  come  from 
the  wood-house,  and  after  a quick  glance  in  every  di- 
rection, dart  like  a squirrel  up  one  of  the  great  hem- 
lock-trees, where  he  sat  completely  screened  by  the 
branches,  only  now  and  then  when  a stronger  gust  of 
wind  swayed  the  top,  and  gave  her  a glimpse  of  him 
bending  intently  over  something  upon  his  knees.  Mrs. 
Hunter  watched  him  for  some  time,  and  then  went  quiet- 
ly under  the  tree  and  called,  “ Conny!” 

There  was  a moment  of  hesitation,  and  she  fancied  she 
saw  him  put  something  into  the  crotch  of  the  tree  before 
he  came  sliding  down  at  her  feet,  looking  decidedly  con- 
fused. 

“What  were  you  doing  up  there,  Conny  ?”  she  asked, 
pleasantly. 

“ No  harm  at  all,  ma'am,”  said  Conny,  with  hi i eyes  on 
his  bare  brown  feet. 

“I  suppose  not,  but  I should  like  to  know  what  it  was 
Uiat  you  hid  up  in  the  tree.” 

“It’s  no  harm,  ma'am,”  repeated  Conny,  very  red  and 
very  earnest. 

“Then  you  can  certainly  show  it  to  me:  I wish  to  see 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  decidedly. 

Conny  disappeared  in  the  tree,  and  in  an  instant  came 
down,  more  slowly  than  before,  carrying  something  care- 
fully in  his  hand.  He  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  stood 
before  her  looking  as  red  and  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  found 
in  possession  of  the  doctor’s  gold  watch.  It  was  a minia- 
ture sideboard  of  fragrant  red  cedar,  nearly  complete, 
with  drawers,  shelves,  and  exquisite  carvings — a lovely 
little  model  of  the  handsome  sideboard  which  was  the  pride 
of  Mrs.  Hunter’s  heart. 

“ What  a benutiful  thing!”  said  Mrs.  Hunter,  with  such 
delight  in  her  tone  that  Conny  ventured  to  look  up. 


“ I was  keeping  it  a secret,  ma'am,  for  little  Miss  Bet- 
ty’s birthday,  to  give  it  her  unbeknown.” 

“ It  is  the  very  prettiest  toy  I ever  saw,”  said  Mrs.  Hunt- 
er. “I  am  sorry  I spoiled  your  secret,  Conny,  but  you 
don't  mind  my  knowing,  do  you 
Conny  brightened  wonderfully. 

“I  doubted  you  might  think  it  was  presuming  in  me, 
ma'am,  to  be  making  little  Miss  Betty  a present.  In- 
deed,” he  added,  with  a droll  little  twinkle  of  his  eves, 
“it’s  trouble  enough  I’ve  had  keeping  it.  Biddy  caught 
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hemlock  era 

me  making  a little  drawing  of  the  fine  chest,  and  would 
have  it  out  of  me  what  I was  hiding;  and  once,  when  I 
was  just  using  my  two  eyes  at  the  window,  she  asked  me 
was  I planning  to  steal  the  silver.  And  what  with  little 
Miss  Betty  herself,  and  Timothy  rummaging  my  bits  of 
things,  I was  just  driven  to  the  tree,  ma’am.” 

“And  I pursued  you  there,”  laughed  Mrs.  Hunter,  to 
which  Conny  only  responded  with  a respectful  bow. 

“Well,  Conny,  you  shall  have  a shop.  I’ll  give  you 
the  key  to  the  little  south  attic.  That  was  my  boy's  play- 
room, and  you  may  keep  your  tools  there,  and  lock  the 
door,  and  nobody  shall  enter  without  your  leave,  not 
even  I.” 

The  evident  delight  that  l»eamed  from  Conny’s  eyes  al- 
most brought  the  tears  into  Mrs.  Hunter's,  and  made  her 
resolve  that  this  young  genius  should  have  a chance  to 
grow.  She  even  felt  tliat  it  would  not  be  honorable  in 
her  to  reveal  his  secret  to  the  doctor,  but  decided  that  she 
would  wait  a few  weeks  for  Betty's  birthday. 

Blit  before  Betty’s  birthday  another  secret  came  to 
light.  Dr.  Hunter  had  twice  noticed  a strange,  rough- 
looking man  hanging  about  the  premises.  He  had  made 
a pretense  of  looking  for  work,  but  the  doctor  distrusted 
him,  and  ordered  him  away. 

To  his  great  surprise,  a few  mornings  later,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  the  same  man  in  the  heart  of  Hemlock 
Glen,  in  earnest  conversation  with  Conny.  The  man  in- 
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stantly  disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  the  doctor  reined 
up  his  horse,  and  bade  Conny  get  into  the  jpg.  He 
obeyed  silently,  crouching,  as  he  often  did,  at  the  doctors 
feet,  and  dangling  his  bare  legs  over  the  side  of  the  gig. 

**  Who  was  that  man,  Conny?”  asked  the  doctor,  when 
they  were  nearly  home. 

‘‘Jock  McCleggan,  sir.” 

“ Who  is  he  ?” 

“Just  Jock,  sir:  a man  that  lives  off  and  on  here- 
abouts.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  understanding  perfectly  well 
that  Jock  was  a moonshiner;  "and  what  business  have 
you  with  a rascal  like  that  ?” 

" He  knew  my  feyther,  sir.  and  he’s  been  saying  to  me 
these  many  days  that  it  was  agreed  between  'em  I was  to 
’bide  with  him  when  my  feyther  died.  It's  a lee,  sir;  my 
feyther  never  said  it.” 

“ He'd  better  not  show  his  face  to  me  again,”  said  the 
doctor.  “I'll  horsewhip  him.” 

Conny  suddenly  pulled  a crumpled  bit  of  paper  from  his 
bosom  and  showed  it  to  the  doctor,  saying, 

“ He  brought  me  that. just  the  morning.” 

The  doctor  read  : 

“To  Mr.  Jock  McCleggin, — i want  yu  tu  tak  mi  sun 
Cony  tu  du  as  if  he  was  yure  one.  i mene  wen  i am  ded.” 
“Sasdy  McConel.” 

“ Do  you  think  your  father  wrote  it  ?”  asked  the  doctor, 
smiling  a little. 

Conny  looked  at  him  with  grave  displeasure. 

“My  feyther  was  a gentleman,  sir,  not  a blitherin’  loon 
like  Jock  McCleggan,  to  stumble  at  spelling  his  ow*n 
name.”  Then,  with  a great  deal  of  anxiety,  he  added, 


“Jock  says  you  can  be  made  to  give  me  up;  ho  says 
it  ’ll  be  a case  of  kidnapping.” 

“Nonsense,  Conny:  nobody  can  touch  you,  or  me  ei- 
ther; but  I advise  you  to  steer  clear  of  Jock  and  all  his 
companions.” 

But  after  this  conversation  the  doctor  thought  best  to 
see  the  authorities  of  Dunsmore,  and  have  himself  duly 
appointed  as  guardian  for  Conny — a proceeding  which 
gave  the  boy  unbounded  satisfaction. 

“I’m  yer  servant  now,  little  Miss  Betty,” he  said,  with 
a low  bow.  “Yer  servant  to  keep  and  to  hold;  that  was 
what  the  magistrate  said.  'Deed  and  you’re  the  first  lady 
that  ever  had  a McConnell  for  a servant.” 

Betty 'b  birthday  came  and  went  The  wonderful  little 
toy  was  presented,  and  it  was  hard  saying  who  was  most 
delighted,  Betty  or  the  doctor. 

“You  are  a genius,  Conny — an  artist,  a poet,”  he  ex- 
claimed; and  he  made  a journey  to  Kilbourue,  bringing 
back  a set  of  carving  tools  for  Conny,  and  a furnished 
doll's  house,  with  which  he  bribed  the  little  lady  to  give 
her  dainty  sideboard  into  safe-keeping  until  her  curious 
fingers  should  have  outgrown  their  passion  for  pulling 
things  to  pieces. 

Day  by  day  the  attachment  of  the  family  for  Conny  in- 
creased. 

“ He  is  a gentleman  born,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter.  “ I wish 
I could  know  more  about  his  history,  but  he  is  as  discreet 
as  if  he  were  fifty  instead  of  fifteen.'’ 

“ I fancy  his  father  was  a gentleman  with  a Scotchman’s 
weakness  for  whiskey,  and  that  he  came  up  here  to  keep 
out  of  sight.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  is  a genius,  and  I in- 
tend he  shall  have  a chance  in  the  world.” 

[TO  ltE  COM  IN  LtD.  J 
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I am  ft  boy  of  twelve  ream  I like  Yocan  Pmn* 
very  much.  We  live  In  Croatia,  on  the  Btyrlan  front- 
ier. war  to  Bath  Rohltscb.  Our  castle  was  built 
about  the  time  America  was  discovered.  It  Is  said 
that  a headings  huntsman  wanders  through  the  cor- 
ridors ftt  night,  hat  I lave  never  met  him. 

We  see  front  the  windows  many  high  alpa  of  Slyria 
and  Carlo  this.  We  go  very  often  to  the  Sxotkw  to 
ewim. 

I have  two  canary-birds  and  two  good  old  dogs. 

My  sister,  who  U foartccn  years  old,  would  like 
very  much  some  pressed  California  flowers.  She 
would  send  some  from  here  In  return. 

Jons  Kavawauh, 

Post  Robltacb,  Btyrla,  Austria. 


pretty.  Our  magnolia-tree  Is  very  large.  The  cir- 
cumference is  about  fifteen  feet. 

Several  days  ago  I saw  a wild  vine  that  raftembtea 
the  ewert-|M>tato  vlue,  and  the  blossom  is  jnst  the 
earns.  We  have  what  I think  I*  the  wild  onion  grow- 
ing here.  Il  grows  all  around  in  the  fields. 

I think  Haepkb's  Yotma  Paorna  la  a splendid 
paper.  A.  L.  11. 

Many  thanks  for  your  pretty  drawing.  We 
regret  we  have  no  room  to  give  it  in  the  Post- 
office  Box, 

ffivMot,  CovncncTT. 

I don’t  know  hut  the  little  folks  are  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  pets,  but  I want  to  tell  them  how  my  kitty 
jumped  on  the  piano,  and  ran  over  ihe  key* from  one 
end  of  them  to  the  other,  and  the  tune  she  played 
frightened  her  so  that  she  scampered  away  with  ail 
Irer  might.  She  Is  now  curb'd  up  in  my  hat,  fast 
asleep.  I have  two  carrier-doves  for  pets  besides. 

1 sent  Carrie  Harding,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  some  i 
pressed  flowers  aulte  a Tone  time  ago,  but  I have  not 
heard  whether  sne  received  them  or  not. 

Hausv  H.  M. 


Sr.  Jcmss,  Micifiviv, 


Nr*  Oaiiid,  besim. 

Heading  In  Yotrwo  Paoni  about  the  fight  between 
the  Cbnafifufisn  and  the  Hwrriiet.  I thonght  I would 
tell  you  about  a relic  I have.  It  Is  a cross  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  Omafifttfion,  which  wits  prevented 
to  my  father  by  Mie*  Bolnbriilge,  a daughter  of  Com- 
modore Bain  bridge,  the  commander  of the  Omsfiftt- 
/wh  after  Captain  Hull  retired. 

I have  l»een  a constant  reader  of  the  delightful  lit- 
tle paper  ever  since  Christmas.  I am  Um  years  old, 
hut  1 have  never  made  but  two  trips  away  from  my 
Southern  home.  Mmt  8. 


Ovavboo,  Ii.i.rsou. 

1 am  nine  yean  old.  I live  one  mile  from  town. 
We  milk  six  cows,  and  I hHn  do  tbc  milking. 

I have  a nice  pet  lamb.  Her  name  la  Fannie.  A 
kind  old  man  gave  her  to  me  when  she  was  a little 
tiny  tiling.  She  was  a year  old  last  spring.  I sold 
her  fleece  In  the  spring  for  forty-five  cents  a pound. 
It  weighed  ft  to  pounds.  Papa  lot  me  keep  all  the 
money, ami  I am  going  to  buy  another  sheep  with  IL 

I bei|ied  papa  all  through  haying.  He  has  a new 
hay  derrick,  and  I rode  a horse  and  worked  the  der- 
rick. The  boree  la  twenty-five  years  old,  and  bla 
name  is  General, 

I am  visiting  Aunt  Em  now.  but  1 ant  going  to 
start  to  sctioof  naxt  week.  1 like  Young  Pbovlr  so 
much!  Mi  sin*  M.  L. 

Dowmnui,  Cuimeu. 

1 live  up  to  the  mountains  of  Sierra  County.  My 
papa  is  editor  of  a newspaper  here,  and  my  little 
Brother,  ten  years  old,  folds  the  papers  for  papa  every 
Thursday  night.  Papa  gave  me  a nice  French  kid 
doll.  81»e  can  turn  her  head,  and  has  joints. 

I have  two  brothers  and  a sister  younger  than  ray- 
self.  We  all  like  to  receive  Yon  no  Provlr  and  to 
look  at  i he  picture*.  1 liked  "The  Moral  Pirates" 
very  much,  and  would  not  mind  being  such  a pLrate 
■ML 

My  home  is  mi  the  famous  Yuba  River,  but  Ita  cur- 
rent is  too  rapid  for  boats  of  any  kind.  Anna  V. 

Kormov, 

I want  to  know  why  •*  the  two  Eds"  did  not  try  to 
eat  on  the  care  7 I am  six  yean  old.  Sam  Mol. 

I am  a lover  of  Youngs  Provlr,  and  In  common 
with  others  have  exchanged  specimens  with  many  of 
the  subscribers.  A young  lady  of  Wilkeehanre,  Penn- 
wvivanla,  sent  mo  a piece  of  peacock  coat,  and  wished 
JS t.  Croix  cornelian*  iu  exchange.  Uu  fortunately  I 
have  lost  her  name  and  addns-e,  and  I wish  to  ask 
her  to  kindly  rend  It  to  me  again. 

Cabiuk  ft  Simjmak. 

Hudson,  St  Croix  County,  Wisconsin. 


Wear  NlVTOK,  kuiumum. 

Will  some  correspondent  or  Yor*o  Provlo  please 
rive  me  directions  lor  pressing  flowers  and  different 
tinda  of  sea- weed  7 Daisy  F. 


I have  a little  kitten  named  Tommy  Milo.  Some- 
thin* he  comes  Into  our  chamber  ana  Ilea  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  then  crawl*  up  to  the  head  to  lie  petted.  Some- 
time* he  plagues  na  so  that  we  have  to  pnt  him  out 
of  the  room. 

I can  knit  and  crochet.  I crocheted  * collar  of 
feathered-edge  braid,  and  it  I*  wry  pretty.  I would 
like  very  much  a pattern  for  knitting  edging,  if 
Oracle  Meads  or  any  one  will  send  it  to  me. 

Buz  a F.,  P.  O.  Box  16*. 

West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 


Bcacpont,  *wni  ClMOUKA. 

I rend  you  a pencil  sketch  of  a magnolia  blossom. 
I drew  it  myself.  1 draw  a giKHl  deal  for  my  own 
Amnremenl.  although  1 have  had  no  instruction. 
The  diameter  of  this  binrenm  is  about  nine  Inches* 
when  it  Is  fully  n|i*ti.  This  month  Is  the  time  for 
the  falling  of  the  cones..  They  contain  the  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  a bright  red  pulpy  snh- 
otance,  and  are  suspended  Irom  the  cone  by  a white 
cdken  thread  abuut  half  nn  inch  Jong.  They  arc  very 


I am  nine  years  old.  I have  a groat  many  doll*— 
sixteen  In  all.  I have  a little  bahv  hrntlu-r,  and  1 
have  two  canaries,  and  a cat  named  Muggins.  I did 
have  one  named  Snow,  but  one  morning  all  of  n sud- 
den be  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  found.  ! 

I like  Yorwo  Pkoi*lx  very  much,  especially  the 
story  of  44  CtauriineV  Dove*."  1 wonder  If  Claculine 
is  alive  yet,  and  live*  In  Paris? 

My  1 tuna  Pwru  comw  every  Thursday,  and  I 
can  hardly  wait  for  tL  Gkaok  M.  1). 

Fatasft  EH****  l«in». 

I live  In  Summerside.  Our  house  Is  very  near  the 
water.  There  la  an  island  in  our  bay,  and  we  go 
there  sometimes.  I have  a little  garden,  with  some 
lords  black  pansies  and  other  flowers  growing  in  It. 

Mater  has  a Itule  white  rabbit.  Ei.uk  G. 


Onmt,  Wma*  Viaotvu. 

I don't  know  what  1 would  do  now  without  my 
Yon  so  Paort-a.  I have  taken  It  ever  since  it  was 
published,  and  I hope  I will  always  get  it.  Of  all 
the  long  stories,  1 like  44  The  Moral  Pirates"  best, 
but  I like  the  others  too. 

I love  to  read  about  the  pela  the  little  girl*  and 
boya  write  about  In  the  Post-office  Box.  1 have 
some  too.  I believe  I like  my  ducks  the  best.  I 
have  two  old  one*  and  ten  young  ones.  1 hope 
Bessie  Maynard  will  stay  at  Old  Orehard  Bench 
a good  while,  and  write  some  mure  letter*  to  her 
doll.  W ln-n  I go  away  from  home  I always  take 
my  doll  with  me.  I have  a little  sister  Mamd,  but 
she  is  only  fuur  year*  ohl.  8he  like*  the  picture* 
in  Yocwa  Proem  better  than  the  stories.  I am  al- 
most nine,  and  I can  read  In  the  Fourth  Reader. 

Clovo  D.  B. 


Mn>«trww»,  N«w  Yon*. 

I sand  a recipe  to  tbc  chemist*’  dob,  which.  If 
not  new  to  tbc  club,  may  be  to  many  readers  of 
Yocmu  People. 

Mtial  TVs*.— A bar  of  pure  xinc  two  and  a hair 
inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; ten  cento*  worth  of  sugar  of  lead.  Fill  a de- 
canter with  pure  water;  suspend  the  bar  In  It  easily 
by  mcaiM  of  a fine  brass  wire  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  cork ; pour  In  the  sugar  of  lead,  and 
cork  lightly.  Let  U stand  without  belli g moved,  and 
watch  tbc  formations. 

Our  1*or  took  a quart  glass  fruit  jar,  and  bought  a 
cork  to  fit  it  for  a few  cents.  He  cnald  not  get  a 
solid  bar  of  aloe,  but  had  a piece  of  zinc  folded  which 
answered  the  purpose  Then  following  the  rest  of 
the  directions,  he  placed  the  jar  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  next  day  the  formations  began,  and  are  con- 
stantly changing.  L.  E.  K. 

I send  some  simple  experiment*  for  the  chemists’ 
cluh.  Pot  Into  a small  chemist’s  inortAr  as  much 
finely  powdered  potassium  chlorate  as  will  Ue  upon 
the  point  of  a penknife  blade,  ami  half  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  ; cover  the  mortar  with  a niece  of  paper 
having  a hole  cut  in  it  large  enough  for  tint  handle 
of  the  pe*Ue  to  paw  through,  when  the  two  edh- 
atanecM  are  well  mixed,  grind  heavily  with  the  pestle, 
when  rapid  detonation*  will  ensue;  or  alter  the 
powder  Is  mixed,  you  can  wrap  it  with  paper  into  a 
hard  pellet,  and  explode  it  on  an  anvil  with  a sharp 
blow  of  a hammer. 

To  make  iodide  of  nitrogen,  cover  a few  scales  of 
Iodine  with  strong  aqua-ammonia.  After  it  has 
stood  for  half  an  hoar,  pour  ofl  tho  liquid,  and  place 
the  brown  precipitate,  or  sediment.  In  small  pore 
lions  on  bits  of  broken  earthenware  to  dry.  W hen 
perfectly  dry,  the  particle*  may  be  exploded  with  the 
touch  of  a rod,  or  even  of  a feather. 

I would  like  to  exchange  crystallised  quart*  or 
gold  ore  for  zinc  or  silver  ore. 

Jtui*  R.  Oca*, 

Nacoocbee,  White  County,  Georgia. 

We  would  advise  our  young  chemist*  to  buy 
some  good  work  on  the  element*  of  chemistry, 
and  study  it  well  before  they  undertake  any 
experiment*,  an  handling  reagent*,  when  one 
is  not  awnre  of  their  true  composition  and  be- 
havior under  all  conditions,  is  a very  dangerous 


pastime,  by  which  absolutely  nothing  can  be 
learned,  and  a great  deal  of  mischief  done  to 
faee,  eyes,  hands,  and  clothing,  to  say  nothing 
of  mamma's  table-cloths  and  carpets. 

Nawroar,  Emsi  turn. 

I thought  I would  writ*  to  Ihc  Pout-office  Box  abo«t 
my  white  mice.  At  one  time  I had  fourteen,  and 
they  did  many  funny  tricks.  Own  of  them  would  go 
on  a tight  cord.  In  the  centre  of  which  was  fastened 
a pan  of  bird  wed.  bolding  on  by  his  tail  all  tbs 
time.  Another  would  go  up  an  Inclined  plane,  and 
then  down  a string  to  get  bird  wed,  I cooM  tril 
many  other  funny  tricks  they  did,  bat  I am  afraid  my 
letter  would  be  too  tong.  Jon*  K.  B. 

Post  UvmfrT,  111  mol*. 

I am  seven  years  old,  and  I live  on  the  cart  bank 
of  the  MUslaalppi.  My  p«pa  own*  a raft  steamer, 
which  Is  busy  lowing  rafts  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin  to  Hannibal  and  St.  Louie.  Every  rummer 
my  mamma  am!  1 take  a trip  with  papa  up  nr  down 
the  river.  We  are  gone  a week  or  more.  Oh,  I jual 
have  jolly  tiroes!  The  men  on  the  raft*  make  me 
whlstire  and  little  boats.  The  cook  give*  me  dough 
every  time  he  bakes.  I make  fried  cakes,  biscuits, 
and  pie*  all  oul  of  the  same  piece  of  dough.  I am 
not  as  particular  as  the  little  girls  who  send  redp* 
to  the  IVwt-oflSce  Box. 

My  grandma  in  Wisconsin  subscribed  for  Yoeso 
Pnori.x  for  me,  and  I enjoy  it  move  than  any  present 
she  ever  gave  me,  because  it  ia  something  new  every 
week.  Fuirnii  J.  U. 

Alsu™.  Nt»  Yoke. 

t live  with  my  mamma  and  grandpa  and  grandma. 
I am  lour  years  old,  but  1 am  going  to  be  five  In  Oc- 
tober. 

1 hare  a little  brother  named  Jttdana,  bat  be  calls 
bitneeif  **  IV  He  Is  three  yean  old.  Ue  had  a birth- 
day cake  with  three  candle*  on  It— a rod  one,  a creep 
one,  and  a white  one.  At  hreaklaal*  pair  ofilttl* 
oxen  stood  nt  his  plate  with  a load  of  candy  and  a 
little  doll  driver.  lie  wa*  so  good  he  gave  me  more 
candy  than  he  kept  InmwlE,  and  the  dolly  too. 

“ H"  like*  “The  Moral  Pirate*"  because  it  is  about 
boat*.  We  are  too  tittle  to  gtieas  the  p azide*,  bat  we 
Like  tho  letters  In  the  Poet- office  Box  ever  so  roach. 

“ Lrm*  Prabl.” 


CmtiM,  llUMtA 

I think  the  14  worm”  described  by  Maggie  P.  B.  It 
the  caterpillar  of  the  willow  sphinx  moth.  I have 
found  several  of  them  on  the  willow -irrcs,  and  I 
kept  them  dim!  fed  them  every  day.  In  the  fall  they 
turned  into  chrysalids*,  which  I kept  all  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  beautiful  moths,  nearly  six  inches 
across  tile  wings,  came  out  of  them.  1 am  collect- 
ing butterflies  and  moth*,  and  my  father  ha*  given 
me  a nice  case  for  them,  Cumiui  ft 


I am  collecting  coin*,  mineral*,  birds'  eggs,  and 
postmarks,  any  of  which  I would  gladly  exchange 
with  auy  reader  ol  Young  People. 

Will  E.  btrasitx 
Penn  Van,  Yates  County,  New  York. 


I take  Ha  arm’*  You  no  Pnorr.it,  and  wish  every 
one  would  do  the  same,  aa  It  Is  splendid. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  any 
of  tho  subscriber*,  as  I have  a good  many. 

Jam**  D.  II Kami, 

Union  8k,  Mount  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


I would  be  pleased  to  exchange  birds'  egg*  with 
any  readers  of  Ynpss  People.  i have  also  a lot  of 
postage  stamp*  that  I would  like  to  exchange  (or 
eggs.  Rrom  alt>  ft  Koehler, 

P,  0.  Box  870,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


I am  collecting  birds'  eggs,  and  wnuM  be  very 
ranch  pleased  to  exchange  with  any  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  Torso  Peop-ul  Can  any  ono  tell  me 
where  to  get  a catalogue  of  birds’  eggs  7 
Kiciiaro  Kirr, 

IS  Grant  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birds'  egg*  with  some 
correspondent.  I have  eggs  of  the  wild  canary, 
wren,  martin,  robin,  cat-bird,  swallow,  guinea-bee, 
quail, and  woodpecker.  J.  Lu  Maui*, 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


I would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  any 
one  In  Hu:  United  States  nr  Canada. 

H.  L.  MoIltaim, 

190  North  Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


To  any  one  who  will  send  me  twenty-flve  post- 
marks I will  send  by  return  mall  a box  of  sea-sadi*. 
Jambs  A.  SuBornm. 

80  Asylum  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


I am  making  a collection  of  steel  pans,  and  would 
Ilk©  to  exchange  with  any  correspondents  ol  Yorrna 
1‘RorLE.  Carl  Refs  a Balt, 

W North  Sbippen  St,  Lancaster,  Ps. 

I am  collecting  skulls  and  skeletons  of  bird*. 
boRSta,  and  reptiles,  and  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
Yoran  PanpLR  have  any  which  they  wish  to  dlrpoe* 
of,  they  would  be  gratefully  reeetved  by  me.  In  «» 
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change  for  the  same  I will  give  foreign  postage 
stamps,  bottorflies,  n.'  bugs.  It  sny  know  of  place* 
when?  tin*  above-mentioned  articles  can  be  pur- 
chased, I would  be  pleased  it  they  would  Uil  mo 
know.  I.  X.  K«t«o*ii*Brn, 

490  fifth  Street,  between  Breckinridge  and  Ken- 
tucky, Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Harry  E.  F. — The  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  stand 
for  Senattu  po/ruluequc  Romemut,  meaning  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

-Orm:  Lx  Rot. — Wild  rabbits  and  hares  change 
their  coats  with  the  changing  season.  This 
peculiarity  is  especially  marked  in  the  Alpine 
hares  of  Switzerland.  In  Yotmo  People  No. 
13,  in  the  paper  entitled  “Hares,  Wild  and 
Tame,"  bi  a full  description  of  the  summer  and 
winter  costume  of  these  little  animals. 

W if. lie  H.  S,— The  array- worm  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  size  and  markings  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  but  its  general 
characteristics  are  sufficiently  marked  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  Its  length  varies  from  one  to  one 
ana  three-quarter  inches.  Its  color  is  gray, 
sometimes  so  dark  as  to  appear  nearly  black. 
It  usually  has  narrow  yellow  stripes  along  its 
back  and  sides,  and  a few  short  straggling  hairs 
on  its  body.  The  moth  of  this  destructive 
caterpillar  is  called  Leuaxnia  unipunda.  It  is 
a small  rusty  grayish- brown  fellow,  its  wings 
peppered  with  block  dots.  It  is  a member  of 
the  extensive  family  of  owlet  moths,  and  may 
be  seen  fluttering  about  the  lamps  and  gas  jets 
any  summer  evening. 

Padli.se  M. — If  you  send  eighty-one  cents, 
accompanied  by  your  full  address,  to  tho  pub- 
lishers, the  numbers  of  Yuong  People  you  re- 
quire will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Willie  F.— Directions  for  the  construction 
of  an  icc-boat  will  be  given  in  on  early  number 
of  Young  People. 

“ Pigeon.” — The  wisest  thing  yon  can  do  is 
to  save  your  pennies  until  you  can  buy  a pair 
of  the  pets  you  wish,  and  give  up  aii  idea  of 
snaring  wild  ones. 

Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  A.  8.  Barrett, 
George  H.  Hitchcock,  Blanche  M.,  Nellie  B.,  Carrie 
M.  Key**,  B«rtba  C.JL  Blanche  P.,  A.  W.  Graham, 
George  L.  Osgood,  Flora  Llddy,  C.  F,  M.,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Daisy  G.,  Su«ie  MalboUand. 

Correct  answer*  to  poxzles  are  received  from  H.  A. 
Bent, " Nellie  Bly/*  Delay  Violet  M.,  Clyde  A-  Heller. 
Eddie  A.  Leet,  K.  T.  W.,  Wroton  Kenuy,  ■*  Chlqool,* 
C.  T.  Young,  Kdith  BUI  well,  Isabel  and  1L  Jacobs, 
George  Volckbauaeo. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

woan  eg  « a nr*. 

1.  First,  a elty  In  Italy.  Second,  a river  In  Ger- 
many. Third,  a river  In  (be  northern  part  of  New 
England.  Fourth,  a river  In  France. 

S.  First,  a small  vessel.  Second,  to  detest.  Third, 
pursuit.  Fourth,  multitudes.  Filth,  a curl. 

Wiwiraai*. 


No.  2. 

num  niAMostia. 

1.  In  Kentucky.  A charncter  In  mythology.  A 
time  of  repose.  A pronoun.  In  Montana. 

% In  Alaska.  A pronoun.  A shelter.  Eccentric. 
In  Vermont.  Centrals  of  diamonds  read  across  give 
the  name  of  a poisonous  punt.  Clasenob. 


No.  8. 

OOUSLB  BNI6MA. 

Our  first*  In  cow,  bat  nut  in  kitten. 

Oar  seconds  In  cost,  but  not  In  mitten. 

Our  thirds  in  eword,  but  not  In  knife. 

Oar  fourths  in  horn,  bill  not  Id  flfu. 

Our  fifths  In  wire,  bat  not  in  thread. 

Our  sixths  In  ran,  but  not  In  sped. 

Our  sevenths  In  gallant,  not  In  brave. 

Our  eighths  in  tonnel,  not  in  cave. 

Our  ninths  In  oil,  but  not  In  water. 

Our  tenths  in  son,  but  not  In  daughter. 

And  If  you  >oln  these  Idlers  well. 

You'll  And  two  warriors’  name*  they  spell. 

Santa. 


No.  4. 

U BOOK  * nil  CM.  TUW>1*-UtTT*a  ruxxi.m. 

1.  A— a,  a city  In  Burmah.  O— f— h,  a city  In  Tur- 
key. J-d-a-,  a city  tn  Arabia.  K— a— , a city  in 
Arabia.  — e— 1— , a city  in  China.  — u— a— , a dty 
in  Hindustan.  O— s— , u city  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

Gsaos. 

i.  B— o— e— , a city  In  England.  A— a— a— a,  one 
of  the  United  Stale*,  —a -a— a,  a river  In  South 
America,  —a— a— a—,  a city  iu  South  America.  — • 
— a— «, an  isthmus.  Bolus. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  43. 


Nou  1. 

William  the  Conqueror. 

So.2. 

O 

S 

I O E 

,OWL 

OCEAN 

SWEET 

BAT 

LET 

N 

T 

No.  X 

C 

R 

A 

V 

E 

RAVE 
E D A N 
D A P T 
A P O H 
N T R Y 

RINK 
IDEA 
N K A T 
KATE 

No.*. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  Y¥NG  PEOPLE. 

Haitm'i  Yorao  P Korea  will  be  Issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  tbs  following  rale*— 
payabie  in  advanae,  pottage  free : 

Single  Corixs $0  04 

One  Subscription,  one  year. ...  1 BO 
Fite  Subscriptions,  om  year. . 7 00 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time*  la  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  iSBoed  after  the  receipt  of  order. 

Remit  tan  ci**  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  laws. 

ADVKHTISING, 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
IlAsrxa'a  Young  People  will  render  It  a d ret -claw* 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  two  In- 
side page*  at  TO  cents  per  Une. 

Address 

HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

Frauklln  Square,  N.  Y. 

~ Ew  French  Chromo  Cards. 

About  200  Designs.  From  IS  eta.  to  60  eta.  per  Set. 
EDWARD  STERN  A CO.,  Philadelphia. 

The  GW  M of  Naim. 

The  Child1*  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
er* and  Teachers  in  Training  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  L Plants.  Part  II.  Animals.  Part  IIL 
Air,  Water,  Heal,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hooker,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $1  12 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Part  L,  45  cents;  Part  II.,  48  cents;  Part 
IIL,  48  eenta.  

A beautiful  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  or  (he  kingdom  of  nature  In  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  to  fumUli  him  with  accurate  and  Important 
scientific  information.  While  tbe  work  t*  well 
Bulled  aa  a class-book  for  schools.  Its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a great  favorite 
for  family  reading. 

The  Three  Pam  of  this  book  can  be  had  in  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  desire  lL  This  will  be 
advisable  when  tbe  book  l*  to  be  need  In  leaching 
quite  young  children,  especially  in  schools. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  Turk. 

tW  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prtjmid,  to  any  part  of 
the  Untied  Stale*,  ou  receipt  of  th*  price. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 

No  boy  can  be  thoroughly 
happy  who  la  not  tbe  owier 
of  a bicycle.  Tbe  art  of 
riding  is  iM*i1v  acquired, 
and,  once  learned.  Is  never 
forgotten.  A home  amnot 
compare  with  tbe  bicycle 
lor  speed  and  endurance. 
Tint  sport  is  very  fascinat- 
ing, and  th®  exercise  is  ten* 
otmuenckid  by  physician*  n* 
a great  promoter  ot  health. 
Scud  3 -cent  stamp  for  44- 
paire  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
with  prlcwdlata  and  full  in- 
urmation. 

rile  P0PK  MFH.ro., 

tt>  Summer  Street* 
Moumn,  dines. 

CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  niufftrstions,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children's  Picture  - Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Wkiil 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 
Stkinle,  Oterbeck,  Veit,  Schnorr,  Ac. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  IIarruon  Weir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustration*  by  W.  Harvey. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Sew  York. 

tw~  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prrpaid,  to  any  part  of  th* 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


01  GUP’S  SONGS. 

Our  Children’s  Song*.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Or- 
namental Cover,  $1  00. 

It  contains  some  of  the  moet  beautiful  though ta 
for  children  that  ever  found  vent  lu  pocey,  and 
beautiful  “picture!  to  match.”  — Chicago  livening 
Journal. 

'nil*  is  a large  collection  of  songs  for  the  nursery, 
for  childhood,  for  buys  and  for  girl*,  and  aacred 
songs  for  all.  The  range  of  subject*  Is  a wide  one, 
and  the  bitok  la  handsomely  illustrated.  — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

The  beat  compilation  of  song*  for  the  children 
that  we  have  ever  seen. — Ken*  Bedford  Mercury. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

|W  H a nr  ire  A HsemtEoa  till  send  the  above  work 
bp  mail,  poetnoe  prrjtaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State*,  on  receipt  if  the  price. 
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HOW  TO  CUT  A FIVE- POINTED  STAR 

T 


AKE  a sheet 
of  paper  cat 
square,  ami  fold  it 
as  shown  by  Fig.  1. 
Make  three  divi- 
sions at  one  end 
with  a pencil ; fold 
the  paper  so  that 
the  comer  lettered 
b will  he  at  a,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Then  turn  the  cor- 


Eig.1. 


ner  lettered  C so  that  it  will  be 
at  D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Then 
fold  the  paper  so  that  the  comer 
lettered  B and  the  corner  letter- 
ed a will  be  together,  and  the 
edges  perfectly  even,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  Now  divido  the  space  be- 
tween c and  / into  three  parts, 
and  with  one  straight  cut  with  the 
scissors  from  the  division  lettered 
g to  the  corner  lettered  B and  <i, 
of  Fig.  4,  you  have  Betsey  Grin- 
com's  five-pointed  star. 

George  M.  Finckel. 

The  following  contributors  have 
also  sent  in  sjiecitueus  of  the  five- 


pointed  star  so  folded  as  to  be  cut  with  one  straight  clip  of  tho 
scissors : Emma  SchafTer,  Samuel  H.  Lane,  W.  A.  8.,  Sidney  Aben- 
heim,  Clyde  A.  Heller,  Pauline  Mackay. 


OBLIGED  TO  REFUSE. 

BY  MADGE  ELLIOT. 

As  agile  Gibbon,  swinging  from 
The  top  branch  of  a tree, 

Her  brown-faced  baby  in  her  arms, 

A liumiuiug-bird  did  see 
(Upon  a lower  bough  he  sat) 

Of  Puff-leg  family. 

“Oh  dear 1”  she  cried,  “I  wish  you’d  give 
One  of  your  puffs  to  me ; 

I lieur  that  they  are  always  used 
In  white  society. 

And  though  I have  no  powder,  yet 
A pleasure  it  would  lie 
To  dab  my  face  and  amis  with  it. 

Like  dames  of  high  degree. 

And  then  I’m  sure  my  darling  pet 
Would  greatly  like  it  too; 

8he  is  the  lotrlicnt  of  babes—” 

“That,  ma’am,  is  very  true,” 

The  humming-bird  made  haste  to  say; 

“She  much  resembles  yon. 

Bnt  that  small  gift  you  ask  is  not 
Like  stocking  nor  like  shoe : 

It  won’t  come  off,  for  it,  my  friend, 

Grew  with  me  as  I grew. 

And  so  I fear  I must  refuse 
The  puff  you  sweetly  beg. 

Could  I spare  iff  Why,  really,  now, 

I couldn't  spare  my  leg.” 


An  Odd  Combination.— The  year  1881  will  be  a mathemat- 
ical curiosity.  From  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  it  rends 
the  same  ; 18  divided  hv  2 gives  9 as  a quotient;  81  divided  by 
9 gives  9;  if  divided  by  9,  the  quotient  contains  a 9;  if  multi- 
plied by  9.  the  product  contains  two  9’s ; 1 nnd  8 are  9;  8 and  1 
are  9.  If  the  18  be  placed  under  the  81  aud  added,  the  sum  is 
‘.>9.  If  the  figures  he  added  thus,  1, 8,  8, 1,  it  will  give  18.  Reading 
from  left  to  right  it  is  18.  and  reading  from  right  to  left  it  is  18, 
and  18  in  two-ninths  of  81.  By  adding,  dividing,  and  multiply- 
ing, nineteen  5**8  are  produced,  being  one  9 for  each  year  required 
to  complete  tho  century. 
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FRED -8  PERILOUS  ESCAPE.— Dkiwm  by  C.  Uboum. 


HANGING  BY  A THREAD: 

SI  Canadian  Storn. 

BY  DAVID  KEIL 

A I r ELL,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of 
▼ ? this  for  a piny -ground  ? Some- 
thing like,  ain't  it  ?” 

And  well  might  Tom  Lockyer  say  so. 
To  be  out  in  the  woods  on  a line  summer 
morning,  with  the  whole  day  clear,  is  a 
pleasure  which  any  hoy  can  appreciate, 
more  especially  such  an  active  one  as 
Master  Tom;  and  he  and  his  two  cousins 
bad  certainly  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 
Ever  since  breakfast  they  bail  been  scam- 
pering through  the  woods  like  wild-cats, 
climbing  trees,  tearing  through  briers, 
scrambling  up  and  down  rocks,  chasing 
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each  other  ill  and  out  of  the  thickets,  and  making  the 
silent  forest  ring  with  their  shouts  and  laughter. 

Tom  liad  good  reason  to  remark,  with  a broad  grin,  that 
nothing  was  left  undamaged  except  their  lunch  bags ; for  all 
throe  were  muddy  from  head  to  foot,  ragged  as  scarecrows, 
and  so  scratched  that  their  hands  and  faces  looked  just  like 
railway  maps  done  in  red  ink.  But  none  the  less  were 
they  all  fully  persuaded  that  they  had  been  enjoying  them- 
selves immensely,  and  were  quite  ready  to  begin  again  as 
soon  as  they  could  find  breath  to  do  so. 

“ Here’s  the  place  for  us  to  lunch,  my  boys!”  cried  Tom, 
flinging  himself  down  upon  the  soft  turf  that  carpeted  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  which  they  had  just  climbed.  “This 
is  one  of  our  best  views,  and  you  can  feast  your  eyes  and 
teeth  together.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a splendid  “look-out  place.”  The  oppo- 
site face  of  the  ridge  went  sheer  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  which,  narrowed  at  this  point  to  less  than  half  its 
usual  width  by  the  huge  black  cliffs  that  walled  it  in,  went 
rushing  and  foaming  through  a succession  of  furious  rap- 
ids for  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  plunging  at  length  in 
one  great  leap  over  a precipice  of  nearly  a hundred  feet— 
a perfect  Niagara  in  miniature. 

“ I say,  Tom,  old  fellow,  didn't  you  tell  us  that  you  went 
canoeing  along  this  river  every  summer  ? You  don’t  mean 
to  say,  surely,  that  you  can  take  a canoe  over  that  water- 
fall t” 

“Not  exactly ,”  laughed  Tom;  “that  would  be  a little 
too  much  of  a good  thing.  Whenever  we  come  to  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  we  make  a portage,  as  the  French  boat- 
men say— carry  our  canoes  round  by  land,  and  then  launch 
them  again  below  the  fall.  There’s  a snug  little  path  just 
round  the  corner,  and  as  soon  as  we’re  through  with  lunch 
we’ll  just  go  down  and  look  about  us.” 

Tom’s  “ snug  little  path”  proved  to  be  very  much  like  the 
stair  of  a ruined  light-house,  and  would  have  seemed  to 
most  people  almost  as  bad  as  going  down  the  precipice  it- 
self. But  Charlie  and  Harry  Burton,  though  new  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Severn,  had  had  plenty  of  climbing  elsewhere, 
while  as  for  Tom  himself,  he  could  have  scaled  auythiug 
from  a church  steeple  to  a telegraph  pole. 

The  view  was  certainly  well  worth  the  trouble.  Just  at 
the  break  of  the  fall  the  stream  was  divided  by  a small 
rocky  islet  crested  with  half  a dozen  tall  pines,  the  “Goat 
Island”  of  this  toy  Niagara.  In  the  few  rays  of  sunlight  j 
that  struggled  down  into  the  gloomy  gorge  the  rushing  1 
river  with  its  sheets  of  glittering  foam,  and  the  bright  green  j 
ferns  and  mosses  that  clung  to  the  dark  cliffs  around,  and 
the  shining  arch  of  the  fall  itself,  and  the  rocks  starting 
boldly  up  in  mid-stream,  tufted  with  clustering  leaves, 
made  a splendid  picture. 

Close  to  the  water’s  edge  ran  u kind  of  terrace,  formed 
by  the  sliding  down  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  cliff;  and 
along  this  the  three  walked  till  they  came  right  abreast  of 
the  fall. 

“Hollo!”  cried  Harry,  suddenly,  “didn't  you  say  that 
nobody  ever  shot  these  rapids  ? Why,  there’s  a fellow 
trying  it  now !” 

There,  sure  enough,  as  he  pointed  up  the  stream,  ap- 
peared a canoe  with  a single  figure  in  it,  shooting  down 
the  river  like  an  arrow,  and  already  close  upon  the  edge 
of  the  rapids. 

“Good  gracious!”  cried  Tom.  with  a look  of  horror, 

“ it’s  some  fellow  being  swept  down  by  the  stream ! See, 
he’s  broken  his  paddle,  and  can’t  help  himself!” 

Instinctively  all  threo  sprang  forward  at  once,  although 
the  doomed  voyager  was  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of 
help.  But  even  as  they  did  so,  the  crisis  came.  With  one 
leap  the  boat  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  banged  to  and 
fro  like  a shuttlecock  by  the  white  leapiug  waves,  amid 
which  it  appeared  and  vanished  by  turns,  till  a final  plunge 
sent  it  right  toward  the  edge  of  the  fall. 

The  lookers-on  turned  away  their  faces ; but  all  was  not 


over  yet.  By  a lucky  chance  the  boat’s  head  had  been 
turned  straight  toward  the  island,  upon  which  the  current 
drove  it  with  such  force  as  to  dash  it  in  among  the  sharp 
rocks,  that  pierced  its  sides  and  held  it  firm,  while  its  occu- 
pant was  llung  forward  on  his  face  among  the  bushes. 

“Phew!”  said  Tom,  drawing  a long  breath,  “what  a 
shave ! Ugh ! wasn’t  it  horrid,  just  tlxat  last  minute  ? I’m 
awfully  glad  lie's  got  off.” 

“ But  how’s  he  to  get  ashore  ?”  asked  the  practical  Char- 
lie. “ It  seems  to  me  he’s  in  just  as  bad  a fix  as  ever.” 
Meanwhile  the  unlucky  voyager  had  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  and  was  staring  wildly  about  him. 

“Well,  I declare!”  exclaimed  Tom,  “if  it  isn't  mj’  old 
chum  Fred  Hope!  I’d  no  idea  lie  was  home  again.” 

“ I don’t  think  he  sees  us,”  said  Harry ; “ let's  give  him 
a hail,  just  to  show  him  there’s  help  at  hand.  I’ve  heard 
my  father  say  that  if  a fellow’s  left  long  aloue  in  a place 
like  that  he’ll  go  crazy  with  the  fright  and  the  motion  of 
the  water.” 

Tom  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint.  He  sprang  upon 
the  bowlder  behind  which  they  were  standing,  and.  put 
ting  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  shouted,  above  the  din  of 
the  water-fall.  “ Hollo,  Fred,  old  boy ! how  goes  it  ?” 

“ Who-o’s  that  ?”  answered  a faint  voice,  tremulous  with 
terror. 

“ Why,  don't  you  remember  Tom  Lockyer  ?” 

“Oh,  Tom,  is  that  you  ? Get  me  out  of  this  somehow, 
if  you  can.” 

“ Never  fear,  old  chap;  we’ll  have  you  out  in  no  time," 
replied  Tom,  cheerily. 

“But  how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  whispered 
Harry,  amazed  at  his  friend’s  confident  tone. 

“Haven’t  the  least  idea,  so  far,”  answered  the  philo- 
sophic Tom.  coolly;  “but  it’s  got  to  be  done  somehow. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I can  always  run  home 
for  help,  while  you  two  stay  here  and  keep  his  spirits  up." 

“If  we  could  only  get  a rope  across,”  suggested  Char- 
lie. “ He's  got  one  there,  I know,  for  I saw  it  tumble  out 
of  the  boat  as  she  swamped ; but  how  arc  we  to  get  at  it  ?” 
“/  have  it!”  cried  Tom,  suddenly.  “Fancy  my  not 
thinking  of  this  old  sling  of  mine,  when  I’ve  been  using 
it  all  morning!  I’ve  read  lots  of  yams  about  fellows  send- 
ing messages  by  arrows:  let’s  see  if  a stone  won't  do  just 
os  well  for  once  1” 

He  produced  a ball  of  twine  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  fastened  one  end  of  it  firmly  around  a jagged  stone 
which  he  had  picked  up. 

“See  if  you’ve  got  some  more  string,  boys,”  said  he: 
“ perhaps  this  bit  won’t  be  long  enough.” 

The  cord  was  soon  lengthened  sufficiently,  and  Tom. 
bidding  his  comrades  keep  a firm  hold  of  the  other  end. 
mounted  once  more  upon  the  bowlder,  and  shouted. 
“Fred,  ahoy!” 

“Hollo!”  responded  the  islander,  whose  nerves  wen* 
being  rapidly  steadied  by  the  prospect  of  help,  and  the 
souud  of  Tom's  cheery  voice. 

“Were  going  to  chuck  you  a line:  mind  and  be  ready 
to  catch  it.” 

“All  right.” 

The  stone  whizzed  through  the  air,  and  splashed  into 
the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  islet,  while  Fred  prompt- 
ly seized  the  cord  attached  to  it. 

4 ‘ So  far  so  good,  as  the  hungry  boy  said  when  he  got 
half  way  through  the  pie,”  remarked  Tom.  “Now,  old 
fellow,  just  knot  the  string  to  that  rope  of  yours,  and  the 
job’s  done.” 

Fred  obeyed  at  once,  and  the  two  Burtons  hauled  in. 
The  rope,  once  landed,  was  quickly  made  fast  to  the  near- 
est tree,  while  Fred  secured  his  end  to  one  of  tlie  pines  on 
the  islet.  The  communication  was  complete. 

“ But  what  next  ?”  asked  Harry.  “Do  you  expect  the 
poor  fellow  to  walk  ashore  on  that  rope,  like  Blondin  ?“ 

“ Not  quite,”  said  Tom,  laughing.  “ It's  a case  of  Mo- 
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hammed  and  the  mountain — if  he  don't  come  to  me,  I 
must  just  go  to  him.  Here  goes!” 

And  our  hero,  swinging  himself  up  on  to  the  rope,  be- 
gan to  slide  along  it,  baud  over  hand,  in  true  gymnastic 
style. 

Taut  as  the  line  was,  it  yielded  a little  with  his  weight, 
and  he  came  perilously  near  the  water  midway ; but  the 
rope  held  Arm,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  safe  upon 
the  islet,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  the  expectant  Fred. 

44  Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe,  1 presume  ?”  said  Tom,  with  a 
grin.  44  I’m  the  Man  Friday,  at  your  service ; and  a nice 
little  island  we’ve  got  of  it.  Now,  old  boy,  there’s  your 
road  open,  and  you’ve  just  seen  the  correct  way  to  travel 
it;  so  off  with  you,  aud  show  us  the  latest  tiling  in  gym- 
nastics.” 

“What,  along  that  rope? ’ cried  Fred,  with  a shudder 
which  showed  that  he  had  not  quite  shaken  off  his  panic 
yet,  “ Ugh ! I couldn’t.  The  bare  sight  of  the  fall  below 
me  would  turn  me  sick ; it  looks  just  as  if  it  was  watching 
for  me  to  tumble  in !” 

“Oh,  if  it’s  only  the  sight  of  the  water  that  bothers  you, 
that' 8 cosily  settled,”  rejoined  Tom,  struck  at  that  moment 
with  a new  and  brilliant  idea.  44 1 remember  hearing  a 
fellow  spin  a yarn  once  about  how  he  had  escaped  being  ill 
at  sea,  by  tying  a handkerchief  over  his  eyes  so  that  he 
couldn’t  see  the  jiggle-joggling  of  the  water.  If  I blind- 
fold you,  do  you  think  you  can  manage  it  then  f'' 

“Ye-es — I should  think  I might,”  replied  Fred,  some- 
what doubtfully. 

“Here  you  ore,  then,” said  the  ever-ready  Tom,  produ- 
cing a tattered  red  handkerchief,  with  which  he  bandaged 
his  friend’s  eyes  most  scientifically.  44  Now,  old  boy,  push 
along — think  you’re  in  for  an  Athletic  Cup,  with  a lot  of 
ladies  looking  on !” 

The  device  worked  wonders.  Relieved  from  the  dis- 
turbing sight  of  the  precipice  and  the  rushing  water,  and 
hearing  Tom’s  hearty  voice  behind  him,  cheering  him  on, 
Fred  went  forward  manfully ; and  he  was  quite  surprised 
to  feel  his  outstretched  wrist  suddenly  seized  in  a strong 
grasp,  and  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Burtons  proclaiming 
that  he  had  got  safe  to  land. 

“Well  done,  our  side !”  shouted  Tom,  arriving  a mo- 
ment later.  “That’B  what  I call  blindman’s-buff  on  a 
new  principle,  and  no  mistake!” 


A STEAM-ENGINE  OUT  OF  A TIN  CAN. 

BY  THE  FROFBSSOH. 

FEW  boyB  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  entertainment  they 
may  obtain  with  a soldering  iron,  a pair  of  shears,  and 
a file.  With  them  it  is  easy  to  manufacture  working 
models  of  machinery,  and  philosophical  apparatus  almost 
without  limit.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  iron  is  readily  ac- 
quired with  a little  practice.  The  quickest  way  to  learn 
is  to  observe  for  a few  minutes  a tinman  at  his  work. 
A good-natured  one,  politely  approached,  will  quickly  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  in  the  process,  and  take  pleasure  in 
filling  the  office  of  teacher.  For  heating  the  iron,  a char- 
coal tire  is  generally  preferred;  a gas  stove  is  also  good; 
and  even  a common  coal  fire  can  be  made  to  answer. 
The  first  point  is  to  make  a little  of  the  melted  solder 
stick  to  the  point  of  the  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  iron 
is  filed  bright  about  the  point,  to  remove  the  oxide 
and  expose  the  clear  metal ; then  the  iron  must  be  quick- 
ly applied  to  the  solder.  If  the  heat  is  sufficient,  the  iron 
will  get  coated,  and  be  ready  for  use.  The  oxide  has  to  be 
removed  also  from  the  surface  of  the  material  that  is 
to  be  united ; it  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  successful  solder- 
ing, as  the  solder  refuses  to  unite  with  anything  but  pure 
metal.  Sal  ammoniac  dissolved  in  water  is  good  to 
cleanse  off  the  oxide;  better  still  is  muriatic  acid,  with  a 
little  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac  added.  This  is  known  as  the 
soldering  mixture. 


One  of  the  most  convenient  materials  for  use  is  com- 
mon tin,  which  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.  A tin 
box  can  be  melted  apart,  and  cut  into  auy  desired  shape. 
Pipes  to  convey  liquids,  steam,  or  gas  can  be  made  bj’ 
cutting  strips  of  the  tin,  and  rolling  them  upon  an  iron 
rod.  To  make  a pipe,  say,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, get  an  iron  rod  of  that  size,  cut  a strip  of  the  tin 
about  one  inch  wide,  roll  it  upon  the  rod,  allowing  the 
edges  to  lap  a little.  If  the  tin  be  not  bright,  make  it  so 
by  applying  sal  ammoniac  with  a small  brush  along  the 
scam.  Put  on  a little  powdered  resin,  and  then  solder 
neatly  by  drawing  the  heated  iron,  with  the  solder  cling- 
ing to  it,  over  the  joint.  In  this  way  a pipe  strong  and 
tight  is  obtained ; and  such  pipes  can  be  joined  to  one  an- 
other indefinitely,  in  a straight  line  or  at  any  angle.  To 
unite  them  in  a straight  line,  pass  the  end  of  one  into  the 
end  of  the  other  before  soldering,  or  else  wind  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  tin  over  the  two  ends.  To  make  a turn,  or 
elbow,  file  the  ends  on  a bevel,  or  slant,  bring  them  togeth- 
er, and  apply  considerable  solder  for  strength.  If  the 
solder  be  rightly  put  on,  it  will  hold  surprisingly. 

A pretty  device  to  illustrate  the  force  of  steam  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  The  boiler  is  a simple  tin 
can,  which  need  not  be  more  than  six  inches  high  and 
four  in  diameter.  To  make  the  wheel,  cut  a circle  of  tin 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  pieces  for  the  buckets,  shaped 
as  in  the  diagram. 

Bend  each  piece  at 
ri  ght  angles  along 
the  dotted  line, 
and  solder  them 
one  after  another 
on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel, 
which  will  then 
appear  as  in  the 
picture.  Bore  a 
hole  through  the 
centre,  insert  a 
piece  of  wire  for  a 
shaft,  and  solder 
it  fast  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  wheel. 

File  shoulders  on 
the  ends  of  the 
shaft,  and  mount 
it  in  uprights  fast- 
ened to  the  top  of 
the  boiler.  Make 
a small  opening 
through  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and 
place  over  it  a lit- 
tle spout  in  such 
a position  os  to 
send  a current  of 
steam  directly  Into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel.  Make  also 
a larger  opening  in  or  near  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  sur- 
round it  with  a neck  to  receive  a cork.  Through  this  the 
water  is  introduced.  For  this  purpose  a small  funnel  will 
be  found  convenient. 

"When  all  is  complete,  the  boiler  may  be  filled  about 
half  full,  and  set  on  a hot  stove.  When  the  water  boils, 
the  steam  will  emerge  through  the  spout,  and  propel  the 
wheel.  As  the  steam  constantly  escapes,  no  explosion 
need  be  apprehended.  To  remove  all  possibility  of  cre- 
ating too  much  pressure,  place  the  cork  in  the  neck  very 
lightly,  so  that  it  will  pop  out  if  more  steam  is  generated 
than  can  escape  through  the  spout.  Then  the  miniature 
steam-engine  and  boiler  may  be  regarded  as  harmless  asu 
tea-kettle.  As  the  quantity  of  steam  that  can  be  produced 
is  very  limited,  care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  leaks, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  spout  be  quite  small,  and  that  the 
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current  of  steam  bo  discharged  accurately  into  the  buckets. 
The  bearings  of  the  shaft  should  be  oiled,  and  everything 
arranged  so  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  friction. 
Then  the  wheel  may  be  expected  to  spin  very  rapidly. 


[Begun  In  No.  46  of  TI  a epee's  Yocno  r Eorr.it,  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  IIABBERTON, 

Author  or  “ Helen's  Babies.  " 


Chapter  IV. 

WHO  WILL  TELL? 

AS  Benny  Mallow  hid  himself  in  a barn  in  the  yard 
into  which  he  had  jumped,  he  had  only  one  distinct 
thought  in  his  mind : he  wished  that  the  Italian  had  nev- 
er come  to  Laketon  at  all— never  come  to  the  United 


BENNY  MALLOW  IN  THE  BARN. 


States,  in  fact.  He  wished  that  the  Italians  had  never 
heard  of  such  a place  as  America : if  one  of  the  race  had 
to  discover  it,  he  need  not  have  gone  and  let  his  fellow- 
countrymen  know  all  about  it,  so  that  they  should  come 
over  with  organs  and  monkeys,  and  get  boys  into  trou- 
ble— boys  that  weren’t  doing  a thing  to  that  organ-grind- 
er when  he  threw  a stick  at  them.  What  made  the  fel- 
low go  into  the  school  yard,  anyway  ? No  one  asked 
him  to  come.  Now  there  would  be  a fuss  made,  of  course; 
and  if  there  was  anything  that  Benny  hated  more  than 
all  other  things,  it  was  a fuss. 

But  what  if  the  organ-grinder  should  really  prove  to 
be  dead  ? Oh!  that  would  be  too  dreadful;  all  the  boys 
would  have  to  be  hanged,  to  be  sure  of  punishing  the  mur- 
derer, just  as  the  whole  class  was  sometimes  kept  in  for 
an  hour  because  something  wrong  had  been  done,  and 
no  one  would  tell  who  did  it. 

Benny  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  so  dreadful  a ter- 
mination to  his  life,  for  lie 
knew  of  a great  deal  worth 
living  for;  besides,  his  moth- 
er would  need  his  help  as  soon 
as  he  grew  old  enough  to  earn 
anything.  What  should  he 
do?  Wait  until  dark,  and 
then  run  away,  and  tramp  otf 
to  the  West,  where  other  run- 
away boys  went,  or  should  he 
make  for  the  sea-board,  and 
from  there  to  South  America, 
from  which  country  he  had 
heard  that  criminals  could 
not  be  brought  back  ? 

But  first  lie  ought  to  learn 
whether  the  man  was  really 
dead ; it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  run  away  at  all.  But 
how  should  he  find  out  ? Sud- 
denly he  remembered  that  M r. 
Ward  well’s  barn,  in  which  he 
was,  had  a window  opening 
on  the  alley;  so  he  crept  up 
into  the  loft,  and  spent  several 
moments  in  trying  to  look  up 
the  alley  without  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  Fi- 
nally he  partly  hid  his  face 
by  holding  a handful  of  hay 
in  front  of  it,  and  peered  out. 
Between  the  stalks  of  hay  be 
was  delighted  to  see  the  or- 
gan-grinder on  his  feet,  al- 
though two  men  were  helping 
him.  They  were  not  both 
men,  either,  Benny  saw.  after 
more  careful  looking,  for  one 
of  them  was  Paul  Grayson ; but  the  other— horror  of  hor- 
rors!— was  Mr.  Stott,  a justice  of  the  peace.  Benny  knew 
that  Justice  Stott  had  sent  many  men  to  jail  for  fighting, 
and  if  Grayson  should  tell  who  took  part  in  the  attack, 
Benny  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  half  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton’s pupils  would  lie  sent  to  jail  too. 

This  seemed  more  dreadful  than  the  prospect  of  being 
banged  had  done,  but  it  could  be  done  more  quickly. 
Benny  determined  at  once  that  he  must  find  out  the 
worst,  and  l>e  ready  for  it.  so  he  waited  until  the  injured 
man  and  his  supporters  lmd  turned  the  corner  of  a street, 
and  were  out  of  sight;  then  lie  bounded  into  the  alley 
again,  hurried  home,  seised  a basket  that  was  lying  beside 
the  back  door,  and  a moment  later  was  sauntering  along 
the  street,  whistling,  and  moving  in  a direction  that  seem- 
ed to  be  that  in  which  ho  might  manage  to  meet  the  three 
as  if  by  accident.  Ho  did  not  take  much  comfort  out  of 
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his  whistling,  for  in  his  heart  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
most  shameful  hypocrite  that  had  existed  since  the  days 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  recollection  of  having  been  told 
by  his  Sunday-school  teacher  within  a week  that  he  was 
the  best  boy  in  his  class  seemed  to  make  him  feel  worse 
instead  of  better;  and  his  mind  was  not  relieved  of  this 
unpleasant  burden  until  at  a shady  corner  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  organ-grinder  and  his  supporters,  when 
he  instantly  exchanged  his  load  for  a new  one. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Paul  ?”  asked  Bcnuy,  with  as 
much  surprise  in  his  tone  and  manner  as  he  could  affect. 

Justice  Stott  had  just  gone  into  an  adjacent  yard  for 
water  for  the  Italian,  when  Grayson  answered,  with  a very 
sober  face,  “You  know  as  well  as  I do,  Benny,  and  I saw 
the  whole  crowd.” 

“I  don't  1”  exclaimed  Benny,  in  all  the  desperation  of 
cowardice.  “ I didn’t  do  or  see — ” 

“Sh — hi”  whispered  Grayson,  “the  Justice  is  coining 
back.” 

Benny  turned  abruptly  and  started  for  home.  He  felt 
certain  that  his  face  was  telling  tales,  and  that  Justice 
Stott  would  learn  the  whole  story  if  he  saw  him.  There 
was  one  comfort,  though:  it  was  evident  that  Grayson 
did  not  want  the  Justice  to  know  that  Benny  had  taken 
part  in  the  affair. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  business  transacted  by  the 
boys  of  Laketon  that  night.  How  it  all  was  managed  no 
one  could  have  explained,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  bed- 
time every  boy  who  had  taken  part  in  the  assault  on  the 
Italian  knew  that  the  man  was  not  dead,  but  hud  merely 
been  stunned  and  cut  by  a stone ; that  Paul  Graysou  knew 
who  were  of  the  party  that  chased  the  man  up  the  alley. 
Various  plans  of  getting  out  of  trouble  were  in  turn  sug- 
gested and  abandoned;  but  several  boys  for  a long  time 
insisted  that  the  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  calling  Gray- 
son out  of  his  boarding-house,  and  threatening  him  with 
the  worst  whipping  that  the  boys,  all  working  together, 
could  give.  Even  this  idea  was  finally  abandoned  when 
Will  Palmer  suggested  that  as  Grayson  boarded  with  the 
teacher,  and  seemed  to  be  in  some  sort  a friend  of  his,  he 
probably  would  already  have  told  all  he  knew  If  he  was 
going  to  tell  at  all.  Some  consolation  might  have  been 
got  out  of  a report  of  Benny’s  short  interview  with  Gray- 
son, had  Benny  thought  to  give  it,  but  be  had,  on  reach- 
ing home,  promptly  feigned  headache,  and  gone  to  bed; 
so  such  of  the  boys  as  did  not  determine  to  play  truant, 
and  so  postpone  the  evil  day,  thought  bitterly  of  the  mor- 
row as  they  dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

There  was  not  as  much  playing  as  usual  in  the  school 
yard  next  morning,  and  when  the  class  was  summoned 
into  sehool  the  teacher  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering, 
by  the  looks  of  the  various  boys,  who  were  innocent  and 
who  guilty.  Immediately  after  calling  the  roll  Mr.  Mor- 
ton stood  up,  and  said : 

“Boys,  a great  many  of  you  know  what  I am  going  to 
talk  about.  Usually  your  deeds  doue  out  of  school  hours 
are  not  for  me  to  notice;  but  the  cowardly,  shameful  treat- 
ment of  that  organ-grinder  began  in  the  school  yard,  and 
before  you  had  gone  to  your  homes,  so  I think  it  my 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Justice  Stott  thinks  so 
too.  'When  any  one  has  done  a wrong  that  he  can  not 
amend,  the  only  manly  course  is  to  confess.  I want 
those  boys  who  followed  the  organ-grinder  up  the  alley 
to  stand  up.” 

No  boy  arose.  Benny  Mallow  wished  that  some  one 
would  give  the  bottom  of  his  seat  a hard  kick,  so  tlrnt  lie 
would  have  to  rise  in  spite  of  himself,  but  no  one  kicked. 

“Be  honest,  now,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  “I  have  been  a 
boy  mygelf ; I have  taken  part  in  just  such  tricks.  I know 
how  bad  you  feel,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  confess;  but  I give 
you  my  word  that  you  will  feel  a great  deal  better  after 
telling  the  truth.  I will  give  you  one  minute  more  be- 
fore I try  another  plan.” 


Mr.  Morton  took  out  his  watch,  and  looked  at  it;  the 
boys  who  hod  not  been  engaged  in  the  mischief  looked 
virtuously  around  them,  and  the  guilty  boys  looked  at 
their  desks. 

“Now,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton,  replacing  his  watch  in 
his  pocket  “Stand  up  like  men.  Will  none  of  you 
do  it  t” 

Benny  Mallow  whispered,  “Yes,  sir,”  but  the  teacher 
did  not  hear  him ; besides,  Benny  made  no  effort  to  keep 
his  word,  so  his  whispering  amounted  to  nothiug. 

“ Grayson,” said  Mr.  Morton,  “come  here.” 

Bert  Sharp,  who  sat  near  the  front  of  the  room,  where 
the  teacher  could  watch  him,  edged  to  the  end  of  his  seat, 


11  MR.  MORTON,  I WAS  THERE." 


bo  as  to  be  ready  to  jump  up  and  run  away  the  moment 
Grayson  told — if  be  dared  to  tell.  Most  of  the  other  boys 
found  their  hearts  so  high  in  their  throats  that  they  could 
not  swallow  them  again,  as  Grayson,  looking  very  white 
and  uncomfortable,  stepped  to  the  front. 

“Grayson,”  said  the  teacher,  “I  have  known  you  for 
many  mouths ; have  I ever  been  unkind  to  you  f ” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Grayson;  then  he  wiped  his  eyes; 
seeing  which  Bert  Sharp  thought  he.  might  as  well  run 
now  as  later,  for  boys  who  began  by  crying  always  ended 
by  telling. 

“ You  saw  the  attack  made  on  the  Italian ; Justice  Stott 
says  you  admitted  os  much  to  him.  Now  I want  you  to 
tell  me  who  were  of  the  party.” 

“ May  I sjieuk  first,  sir  ?”  asked  Grayson. 

“Yea,”  said  the  teacher. 

“Boys," said  Grayson,  half  facing  the  school,  “you  all 
hate  a tell-tale,  and  so  do  1.  Do  you  think  it  the  fair  thing 
to  hold  your  tongues  and  make  a tell-tale  of  me 

Grayson  looked  at  Will  Palmer  as  he  spoke,  but  Will 
only  looked  sulky  in  return  ; then  Grayson  looked  a! 

Benny  Mallow,  and  Benny  was  fast  making  up  his  mind 
that  lie  would  tell  rather  than  have  his  friend  do  it,  when 
up  stood  Bert  Sharp  and  said, 

“ Mr.  Morton,  I was  there." 

“Bravo.  Sharp  I”  exclaimed  the  teacher.  “Grayson.  ^ 
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you  may  take  your  seat.  Sharp,  step  to  the  front.  Now, 
boys,  who  is  man  enough  to  stand  beside  Sharp  ?” 

“ I am,”  piped  Benny  Mallow,  and  he  almost  ran  in  his 
eagerness. 

“ It’s  no  use,”  whispered  Will  Palmer  to  Ned  Johnston, 
and  the  two  boys  went  to  the  front  together ; then  there 
was  a general  uprising,  and  a scramble  to  see  who  should 
not  be  last. 

“Good !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton,  looking  at  the  culprits 
and  then  about  the  school-room;  “I  believe  you’re  all 
here.  I’m  proud  of  you,  boys.  You  did  a shameful  thing 
in  attacking  a harmless  man,  hut  you  have  done  nobly  by 
confessing.  I can  not  let  you  off  without  punishment, 
but  you  will  suffer  far  less  than  you  would  have  done  by 
successfully  concealing  your  fault.  None  of  you  are  to 
go  out  at  recess  next  week.  Now  go  to  your  seats.  Sharp, 
you  may  take  any  unoccupied  desk  you  like.  After  this 
I think  I can  trust  you  to  behave  yourself  without  being 
watched.” 

The  boys  had  never  before  seen  Sharp  look  as  he  did 
as  he  walked  to  a desk  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  sat 
down.  As  soon  as  the  bell  was  struck  for  recess  Grayson 
hurried  over  to  Sharp,  and  said, 

“ You  helped  me  out  of  a terrible  scrape,  do  you 
know  it  ?” 

“I’m  glad  of  it,”  said  Sharp.  “And  that  isn’t  all ; I 
wish  I could  think  of  something  else  to  own  up  to.” 

[to  bjc  oojrnjfrito.] 


THREE  YOUNG  HAWKS. 

BY  P.  M.  M. 

ONE  bright  summer  afternoon  Bob  and  I slipped  away 
from  the  other  boys  as  soon  as  school  was  out,  and 
went  gayly  down  the  road  that  led  to  the  big  bridge. 

We  were  going  birdnesting,  and  were  determined  to 
odd  something  handsome  this  time  to  the  collection  of 
eggs  that  wc  had  been  gathering  since  spring. 

The  bobolinks  knew  us  perfectly  well;  and  you  would 
have  thought  by  the  way  they  rose  out  of  the  meadows  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  sang  as  if  they  were  too  happy 
for  anything,  that  they  were  delighted  to  see  us.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Their  singing  was  meant  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion, and  give  the  Mrs.  Bobolinks  time  to  glide  through 
the  tall  grass,  and  then  rise  up  so  far  away  from  their 
nests  that  we  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
We  were  not  after  their  eggs,  however,  for  we  had  all  the 
bobolinks’  eggs  we  wanted,  carefully  blown  and  laid  away 
in  our  collection.  Sharp  as  Mr.  Bobolink  was,  we  knew 
all  his  tricks,  and  had  outwitted  him  often. 

“Where  shall  we  go,  Bob  ?”  said  I.  “We  haven’t  been 
to  see  whether  that  cedar-bird’s  nest  down  by  the  river 
lias  any  eggs  in  it  yet.” 

“Oh,  bother  the  cedar-bird!  we  can  attend  to  his  case 
any  day.  Let’s  go  through  the  bushes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  meadow,  and  then  down  to  the  big  bridge.  We 
haven't  been  to  the  hill  where  the  old  dead  tree  is  for  ever 
so  long.” 

“All  right,” said  I;  so  we  climbed  the  fence,  crossed 
the  meadow,  and  plunged  into  the  bushes,  watching  every 
bush,  and  listening  to  every  noise.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
rustling  of  wings,  and  then  a mournful  cry  like  the  wail 
of  a lost  kitten. 

“Now, "Bob,  look  sharp,”  I exclaimed;  “there’s  a cat- 
bird's nest  in  here,  and  Fred  Sprague  asked  me  to  get  an 
egg  for  hirn  the  first  time  I came  across  any.” 

The  old  bird  was  fluttering  from  bush  to  bush,  con- 
tinually “mewing,” and  seeming  to  be  in  great  distress. 
“There’s  the  nest,  Jack.” cried  Bob,  pointing  to  a mass  of 
twigs  on  the  top  of  a tall  bush.  “You  stand  underneath 
and  hold  your  hat  to  catch  the  eggs  if  they  fall,  and  I’ll 
bend  down  the  branch.” 

The  cat-bird  was  now  in  a terrible  state  of  mind,  and 


flew  around  our  heads  scolding  at  a great  rate.  We  told 
her  that  we  only  meant  to  take  one  egg,  but  she  wasn't  a 
bit  satisfied  with  our  explanation. 

Down  came  the  bush  as  Bob  carefully  bent  it,  and  pres- 
ently we  could  see  into  the  nest,  where  four  beautiful  eggs 
were  lying.  We  took  one  of  them  out,  and  let  the  branch 
slowly  up  again;  but  the  cat-bird  did  not  seem  at  all 
grateful. 

“Let’s  blow  the  egg  now,”  said  I;  “’twill  be  easier  to 
carry.  Have  you  got  a pin  with  you  ?” 

Bob  gave  me  a pin,  with  which  I made  a little  hole  in 
each  end  of  the  egg.  Then  putting  one  end  to  my  lips,  I 
blew  gently  and  Bteadily,  until  out  came  the  clear  white 
and  then  the  yellow  yolk,  leaving  the  empty  shell  as  light 
as  a feather.  Wrapping  the  egg  in  cotton,  and  placing 
it  in  a little  pasteboard  box  that  I took  from  my  pocket, 

I felt  certain  that  I could  carry  it  home  safely. 

We  found  no  more  nests  in  the  bushes,  and  after  a while 
Bob  said : “ Let’s  make  a bee-line  for  the  bridge,  and  see  if 
there’s  anything  in  that  dead  tree.” 

So  we  came  back  to  the  road,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
went  to  the  foot  of  a great  dead  elm-tree  that  stood  on  the 
side  hill  a little  way  from  the  river.  It  must  have  been 
struck  by  lightning,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a shell,  and  a 
long  blackened  crack  reached  from  the  top  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  it. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  as  much  as  a wasp's  nest  in 
there,  ” said  I. 

“We'll  see,  anyway,”  replied  Bob.  “I’ll  fire  a Btone 
at  that  hole  up  by  the  top,  and  you  stand  back  and  watch 
if  anything  comes  out.” 

Bob  could  throw  a stone  straighter  than  any  other  boy 
in  school.  He  hit  the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  by  the  hole, 
and  in  an  instant  something  darted  out  with  a loud  whir, 
and  vanished  over  the  tree- tops. 

“ Bob,”  cried  I,  “ that  was  a hawk.” 

“ Hawks  don't  build  in  holes,”  replied  Bob.  " Perhaps 
it  was  an  eagle.” 

“Eagles  don’t  build  in  holes  either,” said  I;  “but  1 
read  yesterday  that  the  pigeon -hawk  does  build  in  old 
dead  trees.” 

“Then  that’s  a pigeon-hawk  sure  enough,”  exclaimed 
Bob.  “And  there  she  is,  sailing  round  in  a circle,  and 
watching  us.  What  won’t  the  boys  say  when  they  see  us 
bringing  home  a lot  of  hawks’  eggs  ?” 

“That’s  all  very  well;  but  who’s  going  to  climb  the 
tree  ?” 

“You  are,”  said  Bob.  “You  know  you’re  the  best 
climber.  The  hole  isn’t  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.” 

I was  ready  enough  to  climb,  and  pulled  off  my  jacket 
at  once ; but  I could  not  get  my  arms  around  the  tree,  and 
the  lowest  branch  was  a dozen  feet  from  the  ground. 

“I  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  exclaimed  Bob.  “ Let's  get 
a fence  rail,  and  lean  it  against  the  tree.  I'll  boost  you. 
and  when  you  get  on  the  end  of  the  rail,  you  can  reach 
that  branch.” 

We  selected  the  longest  and  knottiest  rail  we  could  find, 
and  leaned  it  up  against  the  tree.  Then  Bob  boosted  me, 
while  he  kept  his  foot  at  the  end  of  the  rail  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping.  By  this  means  I managed  to  reach  the 
lower  branch,  and  seat  myself  on  it. 

“AH  right  so  far,”  said  I;  “ but.  Bob,  the  next  branch 
is  beyond  my  reach,  and  I don’t  see  how  in  the  world  I’m 
going  to  get  any  higher.” 

“Jack,”  replied  Bob,  in  a solemn  tone,  “you Vo  got  to 
do  it.  There's  a hawk’s  nest  up  there,  and  we’re  bound  to 
have  it.” 

After  making  a good  many  trials,  I found  that  by  put- 
ing  one  hand  in  the  big  crack  of  the  tree  I could  get  a hold 
that  would  support  me,  and  by-and-by  I found  myself 
standing  on  the  upper  branch,  with  one  arm  around  the 
trunk,  and  the  hole  within  my  reach. 
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“Now,”  cried  Bob,  “don't  waste  any  time,  but  go  for 
those  eggs,  or  we  won't  get  home  before  dark." 

He  looked  very  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  ground, 
while  I was  standing  in  a very  ticklish  place,  and  was 
afraid  that  the  dead  limb  might  give  way  at  any  moment. 
I didn’t  very  much  like  to  put  my  hand  into  the  hole,  for 
how  did  I know  but  that  there  might  be  a big  snake  in  it  ? 
However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  in  went  my  hand.  Some- 
thing hit  it  a vicious  dig,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  I pulled 
it  out  in  a hurry.  To  tell  the  truth,  I was  badly  frighten- 
ed for  a minute,  and  nearly  lost  my  balance.  Then  it 
flashed  on  me  that  the  eggs  we  were  in  search  of  were 
young  birds. 

“Bob!"  I shouted,  * ‘ there  are  young  ones !" 

“ Hooray !"  cried  Bob.  * * That's  better  yet.  Throw  ’em 
down,  and  I’ll  catch  ’em  in  my  hat." 

Much  as  I hated  to  do  it,  I thrust  in  my  hand  again,  and 
out  came  a young  hawk,  biting,  scratching,  and  scream- 
ing. I didn’t  hold  it  long,  but  in  leas  time  than  you  can 
say  “ Jack  Robinson,"  down  it  went  into  Bob's  bat. 

Just  as  I threw  down  the  third  and  last  bird  I heard  Bob 
shout.  “Look  out!  the  old  one's  coming.*’  Then  some- 
thing hit  me  on  all  sides  of  my  head  at  once,  just  os  if  half 
a dozen  school-teachers  were  boxing  my  ears  at  the  same 
time.  1 put  up  my  hands  to  defend  my  eyes,  lost  my  bal- 
ance, and,  crash ! — I didn't  know  anything  more  for  the 
next  five  minutes. 

When  I came  to  myself  Bob  was  dashing  water  in  my 
face  by  the  hatful.  I could  just  manage  to  say,  “ Don't 
drown  me.” 

“ Then  you’re  not  dead !”  exclaimed  Bob.  “ You  gave 
me  an  awful  scare.  Why,  I couldn’t  make  you  speak  a 
worth  Don’t  ever  go  and  do  it  again.” 

“I’m  not  dead  yet,  Bob,  but  it  was  a pretty  ugly  fall, 
wasn't  it  ? Where  are  the  young  hawks  ?” 

“Oh,  they're  all  right.  I’ve  got  'em  tied  up  in  my 
handkerchief.  Try  and  seo  if  you  can  stand  up.” 

I did  try,  but  the  minute  I bore  my  weight  on  my  right 
ankle  such  a sharp  pain  went  through  it  that  down  I fell, 
and  fainted  away  again. 

When  I came  to,  the  second  time,  I heard  a man  say, 
“Guess  we'd  better  carry  him  right  down  to  the  house, 
and  get  the  doctor  to  'tend  to  him.”  Bob  had  gone  to  a 
farm-house  near  by,  and  had  brought  two  men  to  help  him 
take  care  of  me. 

“I’m  all  right  now,”  said  I,  “except  my  ankle,  and  I 
guess  Bob  can  wheel  me  home  in  a wheelbarrow." 

“ I’ll  wheel  you  myself,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “You’ve 
done  a go<xl  job  breaking  up  that  there  hawks’  nest,  and  I 
owe  you  something  for  it." 

You'd  better  believe  that  the  boys  stared  when  they  saw 
Farmer  Jones  wheeling  me  home,  and  Bob  carrying  three 
young  hawks  in  his  handkerchief.  I felt  pretty  proud, 
but  was  laid  up  for  three  weeks  with  my  sprained  ankle, 
and  I made  up  mv  mind  that  the  next  time  I meddled  with 
a hawk's  nest,  I*d  shoot  the  old  hawk  first. 

OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 

No.  vn. 

JOHN  STARK  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

IN  April,  171)2,  David  Stinson,  Amos  Eastman,  William 
and  John  Stark,  paddled  up  the  Merrimac  River  in  ca- 
noes. Just  above  the  junction  of  the  Contoocook  River 
with  the  Merrimac  they  passed  the  last  log-cabin  From 
thence  all  the  way  to  Canada  there  was  not  a white  man. 
They  made  their  way  forty  miles  farther,  entered  a little 
stream  now  known  as  Baker's  River,  winding  through  a 
beautiful  valley,  built  a camp,  and  set  their  traps  to  catch 
beaver,  which  were  building  their  dams  along  the  brooks. 
There  had  been  war  between  France  and  England,  but 


peace  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  on  the  side  of  France,  came  from  Canada  and  traded 
with  the  settlers  along  the  frontier;  but  the  settlers  were 
ever  on  the  watch,  fearing  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
any  moment. 

The  young  hunters  discovered  some  tracks  in  the  woods, 
which  had  been  made  by  Indians. 

“The  red -skins  are  about,’’  they  said. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  up  their 
traps  and  leave  quietly,  for  the  Indians  claimed  the  whole 
I country  as  their  hunting  ground.  John  Stark  went  out 
from  the  camp  to  take  up  his  traps,  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  several  Indians,  who  made  him  their 
prisoner.  They  had  come  from  the  village  of  St.  Francis, 
in  Canada,  to  Lake  Memphremogog,  brought  their  canoes 
across  the  divide  between  the  lake  and  Connecticut  River, 
and  had  descended  that  stream  to  the  present  town  of 
Haverhill,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
plunder  the  settlements  on  the  Merrimac.  They  did  not 
know  that  John  Stark  had  any  companions  near  at  hand, 
nor  did  he  inform  them. 

“ Why  is  John  gone  so  long  ?”  was  the  question  asked 
by  the  others. 

“ Perhaps  he  is  lost.  Let  us  fire  a gun." 

The  report  of  a gun  echoed  through  the  forest. 

The  Indians’  eyes  twinkled.  There  were  more  prison- 
ers to  be  had.  They  stole  through  the  woods  with  John, 
and  came  upon  his  three  companions.  Eastman  was  on 
shore,  his  brother  William  and  Stinson  in  the  boat.  The 
Indians  seized  Eastman. 

“ Pull  to  the  other  shore,”  shouted  John. 

Crack ! crack ! went  the  guns  of  the  Indians.  Stinson 
fell  dead,  and  a bullet  split  the  paddle  in  the  hands  of 
John's  brother,  who  leaped  to  the  other  bank,  and  escaped. 
Crack!  crack!  went  the  guns  again,  but  he  was  so  far 
away  that  they  did  not  harm  him.  The  Indians,  enraged 
at  William’s  escape,  gave  John  a whipping;  but  instead 
of  whining,  lie  laughed  in  their  faces.  They  gathered  up 
the  hunters’  beaver-skins,  took  their  guns  and  traps,  piled 
them  upon  John  and  Eastman,  and  started  for  their  ca- 
noes, greatly  pleased  with  their  luck.  The  Indians  di- 
vided, one  party  going  over  the  Green  Mountains  with 
the  furs  which  they  had  captured,  going  to  Albany,  where 
they  could  get  better  prices  than  in  Canada,  and  the  other, 
with  John  and  Eastman,  going  up  the  Connecticut  to  Lake 
Memphremagog,  descending  the  St.  Francis  River  to  their 
village  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  was  a wearisome  journey,  and  John  had  a heavy 
pack  to  carry,  but  he  was  young,  strong,  brave,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  down-hearted.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Indians  would  harm  him;  they  could  do  better — sell  him 
to  the  French. 

The  Indian  town  of  St.  Francis  was  a collection  of  mis- 
erable cabins  and  wigwams.  The  Jesuit  fathers  had  been 
among  the  tribe  for  many  years,  and  had  won  their  con- 
fidence; had  converted  them  to  Christianity;  that  is,  the 
Indians  had  been  baptized;  they  counted  their  beads, 
and  mumbled  a few  prayers  that  the  priests  had  taught 
them ; but  they  had  learned  nothing  of  the  justice,  mercy, 
or  love  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
the  same  blood-thirsty  creatures  that  they  had  always 
been,  and  were  happiest  when  killing  and  scalping  the 
defenseless  settlers. 

The  whole  population — warriors,  squaws,  and  children 
—came  out  to  welcome  the  returning  party.  True,  the 
French  and  English  were  not  at  war;  neither  were  the 
English  at  war  with  the  Indians;  hut  what  of  that  ? Had 
they  not  made  war  on  their  own  account  ? There  was 
no  one  to  rebuke  them,  for  were  not  the  English  always 
considered  as  their  enemies  l 

The  Indians  of  St.  Francis  always  made  their  prisoners 
run  the  gauntlet.  It  is  not  quite  certain  wrhat  the  word 
comes  from,  but  it  means  running  between  two  files  of 
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men  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs,  each  Indian  to  give  the 
runner  a whack  as  he  passes. 

The  Indians,  squaws,  children,  and  all,  paraded  in  two 
lines  about  four  feet  apart.  Eastman  was  the  older,  and 
was  the  first  to  run.  Whack ! whack ! went  the  sticks  and 
clubs,  beating  him  black  and  blue. 

" Your  turn  now,’*  said  an  Indian  to  John. 

He  is  thirty  years  old,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  his  muscles 
like  springs  of  steel.  He  has  an  iron  will,  and  is  quick  to 
think  and  act. 

The  Indians  grasp  their  cudgels  more  firmly  to  give  him 
a good  drubbing.  What  fun  it  will  be  to  bring  them  down 
upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and  see  him  cringe! 

John  comes  upon  the  nin.  (juick  as  a flash  he  seizes 
the  cudgel  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Indian,  swings  it  about 
his  head  with  the  strength  of  a giant.  Whack!  it  goes 
upon  the  skull  of  one,  whack!  agaiu  upon  the  forehead  of 


gauntlet,  and  marches  over  the 
ground  like  a conqueror.  The 
Indians,  instead  of  punishing  him, 
are  greatly  pleased. 

It  is  midsummer,  and  the  coni 
which  the  Indians  have  planted 
needs  hoeing.  They  take  him  into 
the  field,  put  a hoe  into  his  hands 
to  work  with  the  squaws. 

“You  hoe  corn,”  they  say. 
John  Stark  hoe  coni  for  the  iii 
dians ! Not  he.  He  cuts  up 
weeds  and  corn  alike,  giving  a 
few’  strokes,  doing  what  damage 
he  can,  and  then  flings  the  hoe 
into  the  river. 

“ Squaws  hoe  corn.  Braves 
fight,”  he  says. 

Do  they  beat  him  ? On  the  con- 
trary, they  pat  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

“Bono!  bono!”  (good!  good!) 
they  say. 

The  Indians  look  down  upon 
work  as  degrading.  They  make 
their  wives  do  all  the  drudgery. 
Women  were  made  to  work,  men 
to  fight.  To  humiliate  their  pris- 
oners they  put  them  to  work,  de- 
grading them  to  the  condition  of 
women.  John  Stark  understood 
their  character,  and  acted  accord 
iugly,  and  his  captors  were  so  de- 
lighted that  they  wonted  him  to 
become  an  Indian. 

“We  make  you  chief,  ” they  said. 
“You  be  my  son.  I give  you 
my  daughter,”  said  the  chief. 

But  John  Stark  had  no  idea  of 
becoming  an  Indian.  Neverthe- 
less, he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.  He  studied  their  ways 
They  showed  him  how  to  follow  a 
trail  over  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
forest — how  the  leaves  would  be 
rustled  here  and  there,  turned  up 
at  the  edges,  or  pressed  down  a 
little  harder  where  men  had  set 
their  feet.  He  saw  what  cowards 
they  were  unless  the  advantage 
was  all  on  their  side,  and  how 
wily  they  were  to  steal  upon  their 
enemies.  He  picked  up  a little  of  their  language.  He 
was  ready  to  go  with  them  ui>on  a deer-hunt;  but  as  for 
working,  he  would  not. 

Little  did  the  Indians  think  that  they  were  teaching 
one  who  would  turn  all  his  knowledge  to  good  account 
against  them  a few  years  later;  that  when  they  were 
showing  him  how  to  follow  u trail  they  were  teaching 
him  to  trace  their  own  footsteps ; that  when  the  time 
came  he  would  pay  them  off  roundly  for  having  taken 
him  prisoner. 

He  was  so  brave,  resolute,  stout-hearted,  and  strong 
that  they  set  a much  higher  value  upon  him  than  upon 
his  comrade  Eastmau ; for  when  their  friends  sent  money 
to  Montreal  to  ransom  them,  they  asked  only  sixty  dollar* 
for  Eastman,  while  John  had  to  pay  one  hundred.  So 
much  for  being  brave!  .The  money  was  paid,  and  tin- 
two  men  were  stmt  to  Montreal,  and  from  there  to  Albam 


the  Indian  opposite,  knocking  them  right  and  left.  The  As  they  came  through  Luke  Chumplain,  John  Stark  look 
next  two  catch  it.  the  third  and  fourth.  They  go  down  ed  out  upon  scenes  with  which  he  was  to  become  familiar 
as  the  Philistines  fell  before  Samson.  His  blows  fall  so  in  after-years,  and  which  we  shall  read  about  at  another 
fust  that  the  Indians  take  to  their  heels:  he  breaks  up  the  • time. 
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LIL’S  FUN. 

BT  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

'ROYS  have  the  best  of  it  always!”  said  Lil,  flinging 
If  herself  iu  the  hammock  with  a sigh,  as  she  saw  her 
two  brothers,  several  cousins,  and  their  comrades,  in  bat- 
tered hats,  turned-up  trousers,  and  dingiest  of  jackets,  go- 
ing down  through  the  maples  with  their  fishing-poles  over 
their  shoulders. 

"I  think  so  too,”  said  Ollie,  spreading  out  her  dainty 
dress,  and  picking  a daring  grasshopper  off  her  silk  stock- 
ing. “It's  just  too  mean  that  we  cau’t  have  some  fun. 
They  say  we  are  always  in  the  way,  that  wo  cau't  even 
bait  our  own  hooks — it  is  horrid  to  stick  those  nasty  worms 
on ! — but  I can  catch  fish  as  well  as  any  one,  and  if  boys 
are  around,  why  shouldn’t  they  make  themselves  useful  ? 
And  they  say  we  scream  so,  and  make  such  a fuss  about 
everything.”  went  on  Ollie,  in  the  same  injured  tone. 

“ Everything  is  better  for  boys  than  for  girls.  All  the 
stories  are  written  for  them ; they  can  ride,  and  drive,  and 
play  ball,  and  swim,  and  skate,  and—” 

“ Lil ! Lillie  I”  called  a soft  sweet  voice,  “ are  you  in  the 
sun  ? Your  complexion  will  be  ruined.” 

“ There ! didn't  I say  so  !”  was  the  somewhat  incoherent 
reply.  “ Isn’t  it  always  the  way  ? See  how  we  are  watch- 
ed: don't  go  in  the  sun,  you'll  be  burned;  don't  do  this, 
don't  do  that— all  because  you’re  a girl.  I’m  tired  of  it.— 
Aunt  Kit,  I’m  not  in  the  sun.— I wish  I was,”  was  added 
Hotto  voce. 

“ Country  girls’  mothers  are  not  so  particular,”  said  Ol- 
lie. “ Look  At  those  Pokeby  girls  in  their  calicoes;  they 
climb  trees  like  monkeys,  and  they  have  lots  of  good 
times.” 

“Let’s  go  over  and  see  them;  it  is  not  far.  Come, 
Ollie.” 

“In  my  new  dotted  mull  and  silk  stockings  ?”  cried 
Ollie,  in  amazement.  “ Aunt  Kit  won’t  let  us.” 

“ See  if  she  don’t;”  and  Lil  bounced  out  of  the  hammock, 
and  into  the  house,  where  in  the  cool  darkness  of  a shaded  j 
parlor  sat  a slender  lady,  with  a pile  of  flosses  in  her  lap,  ’ 
and  a graceful  basket  in  her  hands,  which  she  was  oma-  I 
menting.  “Aunt  Kit,  I have  come  to  ask  a favor.  We  are 
just  bored  to  death  doing  nothing.” 

“Lil,  how*  can  you  use  such  an  expression  1 I am 
shocked.  You  are  really  getting  very  careless  iu  your  use 
of  words.” 

“Well,  then,  excuse  me,  but  it’s  the  truth  all  the  same. 
Ollie  and  I want  some  fun ; the  boys  wouldn’t  take  us 
fishing,  and  now  I want  you  to  let  us  put  on  some  old 
duds  and  go  over  to  the  Pokebys1.  We  will  promise  to  | 
come  home  to  tea,  we  will  be  as  prim  as  prunes  after- 
ward,  and  I’ll  play  two  extra  exercises  to-morrow,  and 
learn  three  pages  of  French.  Now  you  can’t  say  no; 
there’s  every  reason  for  saying  yes,  and  you  will  have  a 
nice  quiet  time  all  day,  without  being  bothered.  Please — 
that’s  a darling !”  and  she  smothered  her  retreating  relative 
with  kisses. 

After  some  hesitation,  and  after  many  protestations  that 
they  would  remember  every  charge  given  them,  the  girls 
received  permission  to  go  to  the  farm. 

“ I never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life,”  said  Ollie,  as, 
after  donning  plainer  attire,  she  and  Lil  started  out. 
“Now  I am  going  in  for  a day’s  fun.” 

“ Whit  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Everything.  When  I get  hold  of  Clara  Pokeby — 
There  she  is  now!” 

“Oh,  Clara!”  broke  out  both  girls  at  once,  “we  have 
come  to  spend  the  afternoon,  if  wre  may.  Is  it  convenient  ?” 

“ I'll  ask  mother,”  said  the  quiet  little  maid,  with  a sin- 
cerity which  somewhat  dampened  Lil’s  ardor. 

They  were  joined  in  a few  moments  more  by  two  other 
girls,  each  a year  older  and  an  inch  higher;  and  now  Lil, 
having  an  audieuce.  began  to  talk,  as  they  left  the  orchard  I 


where  they  had  met,  and  from  which  they  were  walking 
| to  the  farm-house,  which  peered  out  from  its  thicketof  lilac- 
bushes,  syringas,  and  overhanging  maples.  She  was  wax- 
ing eloquent  over  her  dissatisfaction  with  boarding-house 
amusements,  the  boys’  neglect,  and  her  aunt’s  strictness, 
when  they  reached  the  door,  and  Clara  made  known  her 
wishes  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Pokeby  had  heard  the  conclusion  of  Lil’s  speech, 
and  a smile  was  dancing  around  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

“ A little  more  work  and  a little  less  play  would  be  my 
remedy.  Miss  Lil.”  But  seeing  the  girl  looked  somewhat 
crest-fallen,  she  said,  kindly : “Come  in,  come  in,  all  of  you, 
and  welcome.  If  you  can  wait  till  my  girls  have  helped  me 
a little,  you  may  have  all  the  fun  you  can  make  for  your 
selves.” 

The  farm  kitchen  was  a very  spacious  room,  and  Lil  and 
Ollie  thought  it  ever  so  much  nicer  than  the  one  in  their 
city  house.  The  dresser  was  filled  with  shining  tins,  the 
cupboard  with  blue  china  enough  to  stock  two  or  three 
cabinets,  the  floor  was  white  as  the  fine  sand  could  make 
it,  and  the  bunches  of  sweet  herbs  perfumed  the  room  so 
pleasantly  that  bees  had  evidently  mistaken  the  place  for 
a branch  of  the  flower  garden  by  the  way  they  flitted  in 
and  out. 

Lil  and  Ollie  sat  down  to  watch  Mrs.  Pokeby,  who 
was  preparing  to  bake;  but  in  a trice  both  had  on  aprons, 
and  were  busily  assisting  Clara  and  her  sisters.  It  was 
so  nice  to  be  trusted  to  break  and  beat  eggs,  to  sift  flour, 
to  wash  currants,  and  weigh  sugar.  They  whipped  the 
eggs  till  they  looked  like  snow,  they  made  the  creamy  but- 
ter dissolve  in  the  sparkling  sugar,  they  tasted  and  tried 
the  consistency  of  the  cake,  they  buttered  the  pans,  and 
watched  the  oven.  Mrs.  Pokeby  even  let  them  mould  some 
biscuits,  and  spread  the  paste  over  pie  plates,  and  drop  in 
the  luscious  fruit.  So  intent  were  they  in  their  occupation 
that  they  hardly  noticed  the  lengthening  shadows,  and 
heard  Clara  Pokeby  say  it  was  time  to  be  off  if  they  were 
going  anywhere  to  play. 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  give  the  boys  a supper  ?— a 
supper  all  cooked  by  ourselves  I”  said  Lil,  with  a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Jolly  enough,” said  Ollie. 

“And  have  it  in  the  woods,”  said  Clara.  “Do  you 
know  where  they  have  gone  I”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  they  were  to  fish  in  Black  Creek — down  where 
we  gathered  pond-lilies  last  week.” 

“ That  is  not  too  far.  Mother,  may  we  do  it  t” 

“ To  be  sure.  You  may  have  a share  of  everything  we 
have  made.  Let  me  sec,  there's  an  apple-pie,  a pan  of  bis 
cuit — I can  whip  up  some  corn-bread — ” 

“ Oh,  please  let  me  do  it,”  said  Lil. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Again  they  went  to  work. 
By  the  time  the  corn-bread  was  finished,  Mrs.  Pokeby  had 
packed  the  baskets.  Lil  had  looked  about  fifty  times  in 
the  oven,  and  fifty  times  more  at  the  receipt-book,  to  see 
if  she  had  followed  the  instructions  properly,  while  Clara 
and  Ollie  and  the  other  girls  had  provided  glasses  and 
spoons  and  napkins. 

“Now  we  arc  all  ready — come  on,  girls,”  was  at  last 
the  order  issued  by  Lil,  and  away  they  went.  Mr.  Poke- 
by gave  them  a lift  on  the  empty  hay-cart,  and  carried  the 
heaviest  basket  to  the  woods.  They  chose  a lovely  spot, 
grassy  and  smooth,  not  far  from  the  |»ath  where  the  boys 
would  have  to  pass.  They  could  hear  their  voices  now, 
and  the  occasional  splash  of  an  oar.  They  spread  out 
their  table-cloth,  made  a fire,  and  Lil  said  she  was  going 
to  scramble  some  eggs;  meanwhile  Ollie  and  Clara  could 
l»e  on  the  watch  to  secure  the  guests. 

It  was  a delightful  afternoon,  and  a cool  breeze  was 
fluttering  the  grasses.  The  water  of  tho  creek  reflected 
the  overhanging  boughs  in  its  dark  surface,  water-spiders 
were  spinning  their  little  whirls,  crickets  were  singing, 
and  swallows  had  begun  their  evening  hunt. 
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The  boys,  tired  and  hungry,  pushed  their  boat  up  on  the 
bank.  One  or  two  were  elated  with  their  success,  and 
had  quite  a string  of  fish  to  show ; the  others,  disappoint* 
ed,  had  been  arguing  as  to  their  want  of  luck,  and  had 
subsided  into  silence. 

“Whew!”  said  Lil's  brother  Charlie;  “I  smell  some- 
tiling  good;  wish  I was  home;  awful  hungry.  How  is 
it  with  you,  Ted  ?” 

“ Voracious.” 

“ And  you,  Sam  I” 

“Tired  as  that  trout  I chased  and  didn't  kill.” 

“My!  how  gamy  you  are!” 

Here  the  group  came  to  a sudden  halt.  Two  small 
maids  appeared  from  the  woods,  and  making  a profound 
courtesy  to  Charlie  as  leader,  began  a speech. 

“Those  bothersome  girls  again!”  whispered  Billy  Brit- 
tain. 

“The  Misses  Pokeby  and  the  Misses  Sinclair  have  the 
honor  to— to — Oh,  Clara,  what  was  I to  say  ?”  asked  01- 
lie,  blushing  tremendously. 

“ Cut  it  short,  please;  we’re  so  hungry,”  put  in  Charlie. 
“Well,  I will.  We  want  you  boys  to  come  and  get  some 
supper  which  toe  have  prepared  for  you — a sort  of  picnic, 
you  know.” 

The  boys  gave  a shout,  flung  down  their  traps,  and 
made  for  the  water  to  wash  hands  and  faces,  only  Ted 
looked  ruefully  at  his  string  of  flsh. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Ted  ?”  said  Lil,  coming  up,  with 
her  face  all  flushed  from  being  over  the  fire. 

“Why,  I was  wishing  we  could  have  some  of  these  for 
supper;  but  it's  no  matter,  after  all.” 

“Oh  yes,  it  is.  If  you’ll  scrape  and  fix  them,  I can  put 
them  in  the  frying-pan  in  a jiffy.” 

So  Ted  went  to  work  with  a will. 

Never  had  the  boys  tasted  anything  half  so  nice  as  that 
supper;  they  ate  till  they  could  eat  no  more.  Lil  scram- 
bled eggs,  and  fried  fish,  and  made  tea,  till  Ollie  insisted 
upon  it  that  she  should  sit  down  and  be  served  like  a prin- 
cess. Then  they  sang,  and  danced,  and  played  games  till 
Mrs.  Pokeby  and  Miss  Sinclair  came  after  them,  and  car- 
ried them  all  home  in  Mr.  Pokeby ’s  big  wagon. 

“Really  I never  had  more  fun  in  my  life,”  said  Lil  to 
Mrs.  Pokeby,  as  they  bade  her  good-by  at  the  farm  gate; 
“ and  I am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  us  give  that 
supper,  though  the  getting  it  ready  was  the  best  part.” 
“That’s  because  you  seasoned  it.” 

“ What  with  ?”  asked  Lil,  wondering. 

“With  work — actual  work.” 

“Do  you  think  so?  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  boys 
have  such  good  times.” 

“ I dare  say.” 

[Began  In  flABria’a  Yopno  Piton.*  No.  47,  September  XI. ) 

“ MOONSHINERS." 

BY  K.  II.  MILLER. 


Chapter  III. 

CONNY  REPAYS  THE  DOCTOR’S  KINDNESS. 

BUT  before  the  mountains  were  quite  bare  there  came  a 
time  when  even  Conny  ceased  to  interest  the  family, 
for  Joe  was  coming  homo  from  college.  Joe,  the  hand- 
some young  student,  whom  father,  mother,  Betty,  and  the 
servants  all  agreed  to  worship.  He  was  to  bring  with 
him  a friend,  and  from  garret  to  cellar  the  whole  house 
was  astir  to  do  them  honor. 

Conny  was  in  the  kitchen,  polishing  the  silver,  and  list- 
ening to  Biddy’s  raptures.  “Sure,  thin,  Conny,  and  it’s 
a young  gintlcman  ye'll  be  seein'  as  there  isn't  the  likes 
in  ahl  this  miserable  coontry,  bad  luck  till  it!”* 

“ Is  he  like  the  master  ?”  asked  Conny. 


I “ Indade,  thin,  I couldn't  be  sayin'  whidder  it’s  likest 
the  masther  or  the  misthress  ho  is.  Talil  an’  straight,  an’ 
sooch  a look  in  the  two  eyes  of  ’im.” 

“Conny,”  said  the  doctor,  coming  to  the  door,  “I  am 
obliged  to  go  to  Hampton  to  see  a very  sick  man.  You 
will  have  to  go  for  Master  Joe  and  the  other  gentleman 
' to-night.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Conny,  well  pleased  with  the  com- 
mission. 

“ Be  sure  you  start  in  season.  Put  Doll  into  the  sulky, 
and  lead  Prince  behind.  The  young  gentlemen  can  drive 
themselves  back,  unless  Joe  chooses  to  ride  Prince.  He 
was  always  such  a boy  for  a horse !” 

The  doctor’s  rugged  face  softened,  as  it  always  did  at 
the  thought  of  his  boy,  and  it  was  no  small  self-denial  to 
go  away  to  the  bedside  of  some  poor  old  wreck  of  human- 
ity, delaying  for  hours  the  delight  of  greeting  his  prince. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Conny  started  on  his  long  ride 
of  ten  miles  to  meet  the  young  gentlemen  at  Kilbourne, 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  was  almost  November, 
but  the  blue  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  hung  over  the 
landscape,  and  the  air  was  warm  and  mellow  with  sun- 
shine. Any  eye  but  Conny’s  would  have  said  that  the 
long  mountain  gorges,  and  the  thickly  wooded  glens  into 
which  they  opened,  were  deserted  of  all  life  save  the 
squirrels  and  a few  wood  birds,  but  Conny  heard  a hawk's 
note  from  above  the  cliff,  and  caught  sight  of  a man  si- 
lently watching  him  from  behind  a mossy  log.  He  laugh- 
ed a little  to  himself  to  think  how  often  he  had  played 
the  spy  in  that  very  hollow,  watching  to  see  who  came 
or  went  from  Kilbourne,  and  then  with  a word  started 
Doll  into  a quicker  pace.  He  was  at  Kilbourne  in  ample 
time  to  meet  his  passengers,  and,  as  the  doctor  had  antici- 
pated, Joe  decided  that  he  would  ride  Prince,  &b  he  had  so 
often  done  before,  while  Conny  should  take  his  friend 
Douglass  in  the  sulky. 

The  brief  sunshine  was  already  vanishing  when  they 
started,  and  the  warmth  rapidly  leaving  the  frosty  air. 
Douglass  wrapped  himself  closely  in  his  cloak,  and  Master 
Joe  was  glad  to  start  Prince  into  a brisk  canter.  Almost 
without  warning  the  night  shut  down,  and  they  found 
the  deeper  cuts  among  the  mountains  quite  dark.  Doll 
was  a swift  traveller,  and  old  Prince  could  not  keep  up 
his  pace,  so  Master  Joe  gradually  fell  back,  and  kept  near 
the  sulky,  exchanging  words  with  his  friend,  aud  plying 
Conny  with  questions  about  home. 

“ We  shall  soon  be  there  now,”  he  said,  as  they  entered 
a narrow  gorge.  “ We  really  ought  to  show  you  some  sort 
of  an  adventure,  Douglass,  to  give  the  proper  spice  to  your 
first  visit  to  the  mountains.  If  it  was  summer,  now,  we 
could  get  something  terrific  in  the  shape  of  a storm,  and 
slide  a few  rods  of  road  down  the  mountain,  or  pile  up 
the  track  with  big  trees  and  rockB.” 

“I  should  fancy  it  was  just  the  kind  of  place  for  ban- 
ditti,” said  his  friend;  “and  I am  sure  some  of  those  fel- 
lows we  saw  at  the  Htation  look  as  if  they  would  take  nat- 
urally to  that  sort  of  life.” 

They  were  driving  slowly,  and  at  that  moment  a strange. 

I shrill  cry  went  wavering  up  from  below  them. 

“That's  a murderous  voice  for  a bird,”  said  Douglass. 

“It’s  a hawk.  I fancy,”  said  Muster  Joe;  “you  often 
hear  it  among  the  mountains,  though  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  find  the  fellow. — What's  wrong,  Conny  f”  for  Conny 
had  stopped  Doll  so  suddenly  that  Prince  bumpedftis  nose 
on  the  sulky. 

Alas  for  Conny ! He  knew  well  enough  what  that  cry 
meant.  It  was  a warning  sent  up  to  some  one  at  the 
rooky  pass  above,  to  say  that  danger  was  coming  up  the 
mountain.  He  remembered  in  an  instant  that  old  Tim- 
othy had  said  there  wore  stories  of  government  officers  in 
disguise  spying  about  Dunsmorv,  and  that  the  moonshiners 
would  make  it  uncomfortable  for  them  if  they  crossed 
their  tracks. 
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a few  moments  they  came  out  upon  the  open  road,  and 
saw  the  lights  of  Dunsinore  about  a mile  before  them. 

Old  Timothy  was  on  the  look-out,  and  long  before  they 
reached  the  house  they  saw  his  lantern  moving  about  the 
bam. 

“ Here  we  are  !”  called  Joe,  throwing  down  the  linesand 
springing  out;  and  in  the  happy  confusion  of  the  greet 
ings  no  one  looked  at  Conny,  until  the  doctor,  taking  his 
hand  from  the  side  of  Prince,  started  to  see  that  it  was 
stained  with  blood. 

* ‘ What ! Why,  bless  us ! Conny,  what  has  hap)>ened  to 
you  ?” 

**  I think  I have  a little  hurt  somewhere  in  me  shoulder 
sir,"  said  Conny,  sliding  from  the  horse;  “it’s  nothing 
much,  sir,  if  you'd  have  the  goodness  to  fix  me  a little  at 
the  barn.” 

But  the  doctor  would  not  hear  to  such  a thing,  and  took 
Conny  to  the  surgery,  where  he  discovered  that  the  bones 
of  his  arm  were  broken  above  the  elbow ; and  most  un will 
ingly  Conny  told  the  story. 

How  lie  had  recognized  the  cry  of  warning,  and  under 
stood  that  the  young  gentlemen  were  mistaken  for  rev- 
enue officers,  and  that  mischief  would  probably  be  done 
them  unless  he  could  succeed  in  preventing  the  attack. 

“ And  so  you  invited  them  to  empty  their  rifles  on  you." 
said  the  doctor,  gruffly ; but  as  he  spoke  he  wiped  his  eye* 
on  a roll  of  luimlages. 

"It’sgood  luck  it  was  me,  sir, "said  Conny.  “ Wouldn't 
it  have  spited  us  if  Master  Joe  had  been  spoiled  with  a 
broken  arm.  and  all  the  fun  wo’vo  been  planning  gone  for 
nothing  ?” 

44  But  the  rascals  might  have  killed  you.” 

‘‘I  don't  think  they’re  that  bad,  sir;  they  were  mean 
ing  a bit  of  a scare,  and  maybe  a drubbing  or  the  likes." 

•‘I’ll  drub  them,"  said  the  doctor;  “I’ll  make  thi* 
county  too  hot  for  them,”  and  then,  having  finished  dress 
ing  the  arm,  he  threw  his  own  dressing-gown  over  Conny 
"My  boy,”  he  said,  gently,  “I  understand  perfectly  well 
what  a brave  thing  you  have  done:  you  risked  your  owu 
life  to  save  our  Joe.  I honor  you  and  love  you  for  it 
from  my  heart,  but  you  and  I will  keep  it  a secret  between 
us  for  the  present.  I think  it  would  kill  my  wife  to  know 
her  boy  had  been  in  such  danger.  She  shall  not  know  it 
till  that  nest  of  murderers  is  cleared  out.” 

Conny's  part  in  Master  Joe’s  vacation  was  not  exactly 
what  he  had  planned,  but  he  scarcely  regretted  the  wound 
that  brought  him  such  gentle  and  loving  care  from  every 
member  of  the  family,  by  whom  it  was  only  understood 
that  Conny  had  been  accidentally  shot  by  a careless  hunter 
and  had  borne  his  pain  in  silence  all  the  long  ride  home 
from  the  Glen. 

Months  afterward,  when  the  last  moonshiner  had  distip 
l>carcd,  and  the  old  still  in  the  forest  had  been  dismantled, 
the  doctor  ventured  to  tell  his  wife  of  Joe’s  escape. 

4 4 And  I have  never  thanked  him,”  she  said,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  as  she  went  straight  to  the  attic,  when- 
Conny  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  a bit  of  carving  that  In* 
did  not  see  or  hear  her  until  she  pi\t  her  arms  around  him 
and  kissed  him  again  and  again. 

44 1 know  all  about  it  now,  Conny— the  brave,  beautiful 
thing  that  you  did  for  my  boy.” 

44  Ob,  ma'am,”  said  Conny.  “ it  was  nothing.  I was  ao 
glad  to  do  it.'’ 

Mrs.  Hunter  kissed  him  again,  as  she  repeated,  gently. 
“‘Greater  love  hath  no  man  tlian  this,  that  a man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.’” 

And  Conny,  not  understanding,  said,  earnestly,  " May 
be  you'll  think  me  presuming  to  be  saying  it,  hut  it's  that 
same  I'd  do  for  ye,  ma'am,  or  for  little  Miss  Betty,  or  the 
master  himself,  if  it’s  any  good  it  would  be  bringing  ye." 

44 1 believe  you  Conny.*' said  Mrs.  Hunter,  “but  I hope 
you  may  never  have  a chance  to  try.” 

TUE  END. 


No  dream  of  fear  for  himself  came  to  his  mind,  but 
how  should  he  save  Master  Joe  i for  he  knew  more  tlian 
even  old  Timothy  guessed  of  the  lawless  and  desperate 
characters  among  the  mountains. 

“Master  Joe,"  said  he,  quickly,  “would  you  mind 
changing  with  me  a hit?  I'm  lighter  weight  to  carry, 
and  I’ll  go  on  to  let  old  Timothy  know.  He'd  be  vexed 
not  to  be  ready  with  his  lantern.” 

Joe  was  quite  ready  for  the  exchange.  It  was  many 
months  since  he  had  tried  the  saddle,  and  an  hour  of  it  was 
quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him;  so  he  settled  back 
comfortably  in  the  seat, 
while  Conny  went  spin- 
ning away  in  the  dusk, 
as  if  old  Priuce  hud 
auddeuly  renewed  his 
youth.  They 
heard  the 
hoof  • clicks 
on  the  hard 
road  grow- 


CONNY WENT  SPINNING  AWAY  IN  T11E  DESK." 


ing  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  then  the  sharp  ring  of  a 
rifle  that  woke  a thousand  echoes  among  the  hills. 

Douglass  started,  but  Joe  laughed. 

44  Your  banditti  are  putting  in  an  appearance.” 

“Attacking  an  unfortunate  rabbit,  1 suppose,"  said 
Douglass,  bravely. 

Neither  of  them  guessed  what  had  really  happened. 
When  Conny  rode  at  full  speed  into  Hemlock  Glen  he 
had  hardly  a plan  as  to  what  he  should  do,  but  the  next 
instant  a bullet  struck  him  in  the  shoulder  and  almost 
sent  him  from  his  horse.  He  caught  the  lines  in  his  left 
hand,  and  called  in  a clear  but  low  voice  to  some  invisible 
foe,  “It’s  I,  Conny  McConnell,  and  the  lads  in  the  buggy 
beyond  are  just  Master  Joe,  the  doctor’s  son,  coming  home 
from  cdlege  with  u friend,  just  a laddie  like  hi  nisei’.” 

There  was  not  a sound  in  response  unless  a dry  twig 
may  have  cracked,  but  Conny  paced  slowly  along  until 
Doll’s  quick  feet  brought  her  into  the  Glen. 

"Hullo,  Conny!”  called  Master  Joe,  “did  you  hear  a 
ritle-sliot  ?’’ 

“ Yes,  sir,"  said  Conny ; "there's  a deal  of  game  run- 
ning these  nights.'' 

44  What  sort  of  game  do  you  folks  hunt  with  rifles  up 
here  ?*’  asked  Douglass;  but  Conny  did  not  answer,  and  in 
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LITTLE  MISS  TURNER. 

BY  W.  T.  PETERS. 

“ On,  where  have  you  been  to, 

My  little  Mina  Turner — 

Oh,  where  have  you  been  to  to-day  f 
I've  brought  you  my  wagon 
To  take  you  a-ridiug; 

So  why  have  I found  you  away  f" 


EGYPTIAN  WONDERS. 

IT  is  said  that  an  Egyptian  Prince  dreamed  one  night  of 
an  obelisk,  and  when  he  awoke  ordered  his  engineers 
and  his  workmen  to  carve  in  solid  stone  the  strange  and 
useless  device.  An  obelisk  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
the  fanciful  figures  of  a dream.  It  is  a tall  square  pillar 
of  a peculiar  form,  often  carved  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
commemorating  the  name  and  exploits  of  its  founder. 
These  solitary  pillars  of  stone,  sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  are  formed  of  one  block  or  piece, 
and  must  have  been  cut  in  the  quarry  with  incessant 
labor.  They  abound  in  Egypt,  and  were  a common 
decoration  of  its  immense  temples.  Later,  several  of  them 
were  transported  on  great  rafts  or  ships  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  are  in  all  twelve  in  that  city.  One  of 
them  is  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  high  without  the  base 
— a solid  piece  of  red  granite.  Europe  has  despoiled 
Egypt  of  its  obelisks.  Paris  has  one;  London  another, 
crumbling  away  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  we 
liave  one  in  New  York.  The  dream  of  the  Egyptian 
Prince  seems  to  have  a strong  interest  for  all  ages. 

All  Egypt,  its  history,  its  cities,  its  buildings,  its  mum- 
mies, gods,  cats,  hawks,  bulls,  sphinxes,  the  Memnonium, 
resemble  the  fancies  of  a dream.  The  Nile  flows  through 
its  sundy  plain,  and  covers  it  with  fertility.  Late  discov- 
eries have  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the 
world,  rising  among  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  fed 
by  immense  lakes.  In  Egypt  it  overflows  its  hanks  every 
year,  and  covers  the  land  with  a rich  deposit  of  mud.  Oil 
its  shores  are  the  ruins  of  the  strangest  of  all  architecture, 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians— immense,  grand,  aw- 
ful. They  are  the  largest  of  all  buildings.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  in  London,  or  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  or  even 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  would  be  lost  in  the  vast  circuit  of  the 
j columns  of  Luxor  and  Karnak.  As  one  passes  them  by 
moonlight  on  the  smooth  stream,  they  seem,  it  is  said,  the 


palaces  of  giants.  One  temple  was  a mile 
and  a half  in  circumference.  The  Pyra- 
mids exceed  all  other  buildings  in  strength, 
height,  and  durability.  Some  of  them  are 
four  or  five  thousand  years  old. 
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"Oh,  I’ v»*  been  to  the  meadows,” 
Said  little  Mb*  Turner, 

“With  sweet  robin-redbreast  at 
And  the  daisies  and  daffodils 
Made  me  a bow, 

Anil  said,  ‘How  do  yon  do  to-day  I’” 
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VERY  tasteful  ornamental  coverB  for  the 
first  volume  of  Harptr’h  Yorxo  Psofmc, 
which  will  conclude  wit!)  No.  62,  issued  Octo- 
ber 26,  1880,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sold 
for  thirty-five  cent*,  or  forty-eight  cenU  if  sent 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid.  These  covers  are  not 
self-binding,  but  any  book-binder  will  put  litem 
on  for  a small  charge. 

We  wiah  to  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
readers  engaged  in  making  exchanges  to  the 
great  importance  of  careful  and  clearly  writ- 
ten addresses.  We  receive  proofs  daily  of  the 
neglect  of  this  essential  point  In  Post-office 
Box  No.  46  we  printed  a letter  from  a corre- 
spondent anxious  to  make  an  acknowledgment 
of  a pretty  mineral,  hut  who  was  unable  to  do 
so  because  she  “ could  not  make  out  the  name" 
of  the  sender.  Another  correspondent,  whose 
correct  address  was  printed  in  full  in  Our  Post- 
office  Box,  received  a letter  on  which  the  only 
correct  portion  of  the  direction  was  his  own 
name  and  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  the  name 
and  number  of  the  street,  and  even  the  State, 
being  entirely  wrong.  That  he  ever  received 
it  at  all  is  a proof  of  the  great  experience  and 
skill  of  Uncle  team's  Post-office  Department 
Now  such  a very  careless  method  of  direction 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  valuable  minerals, 
stamps,  or  other  specimen*. 

Other  correspondents  report  having  received 
letters  without  name  or  address  of  any  kind, 
and  yet  the  sender  expected  to  be  answered, 
and  was  no  doubt  disappointed,  as  he  was  prob- 
ably unaware  that  he  had  omitted  a very  im- 
portant part  of  his  letter. 

We  have  ourselves  received  large  numbers 
of  correct  answers  to  puales,  often  accompa- 
nied by  the  pretty  appeal,  '*  Do,  please,  print 
my  name  in  the  list  of  those  sending  correct 
answers,1’  and  neither  initials,  name,  nor  even 
address  attached  upon  which  wc  could  base  an 
acknowledgment  When  the  answers  were  pub- 
lUbed,  and  those  little  folks  found  their  solu- 
tions were  correct,  sud  yet  their  names  didu’t 
appear,  no  doubt  they  thought  themselves  very 
badly  treated  ; but  the  fault  was  not  ours. 

Now  when  you  direct  a letter  for  purposes 
of  exchange,  copy  the  whole  address  given  in 
Our  Post-office  Box  very  carefully  and  clearly. 
And  give  your  own  address  in  full,  very  plainly 
written,  or  else,  even  should  your  letter  reach 
its  destination,  you  probably  will  not  receive 
an  answer. 

Learn  to  bestow  care  and  attention  upon  lit- 
tle things  now  while  you  are  young,  and  as  you 
grow  older  you  will  find  it  easier  to  be  careful 
in  things  of  greater  importance,  and  thereby 
save  yourself  and  others  from  much  unneces- 
sary trouble. 

Hanoi,  Hiiuamm. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  the 
ehilri-corrncpondcnta  of  Youno  Phopi.h  are  really 
getting  good  natural  history  collection*.  I csti  not 
imagine  n greater  help  lu  educating  a child.  My  lit- 
tle girl,  known  among  them  as  “Wee  Tot,"  la  quite 
absorbed  In  learning  everything  ahe  can  alreut  shells, 
minerals,  birds*,  (lowers,  and  other  natural  objects*, 
aud  nearly  every  mail  bring*  or  take*  some  new 
variety.  On*  or  tub  Motusk*. 

W MMT  Butinfn,  burr. 

Although  I im  not  one  of  ynnr  youngest  readers, 
I wish  to  tell  you  that  Yon  no  Pcaria  la  the  best  pa- 
per I ever  saw  for  Utile  lolks,  and  I very  much  wish 
there  was  oue  as  good  in  my  own  country,  which  Is 
France. 

My  pet  Is  a little  chicken  batched  by  steam,  wbleh 
1 bought  at  Coney  Island,  at  a show  where  you  can 
see  the  whole  process  of  hatching.  The  egg*  are 
kept  at  a certain  temperature  for  twenty-one  days, 
the  length  of  time  a hen  would  sit  on  them,  and 
Uicii  the  'little  chickens  beglu  to  knock  on  their 
shells  for  admittance  into  the  wide  world.  In  half 
an  hour  they  are  fairly  out,  aud  ready  to  eat  some 


yolk  of  an  egg  crumbled  In  little  bits,  which  is  given 
them  for  t hell  rat  few  daje  of  their  life. 

I bought  one  when  It  wu  a day  old.  The  poor 
little  thine  was  put  In  a card-board  box,  where  It 
cried  all  the  way  home.  I kept  It  in  a cage  made  of 
an  old  box  for  several  weeks,  fearing  the  cat  would 
take  It  for  a bird,  and  not  it  up.  I call  It  Cocotte. 
It  is  very  tame,  and  (ullowa  me  everywhere,  but  its 
favorite  place  la  In  the  kitchen  closet,  keeping  guard 
over  the  oatmeal  l mg,  which  contain*  lia  principal 
food,  although  U will  eat  any  kind  of  meat  with  tire* 
cats,  and  drinks  milk  with  them. 

Cncntte,  which  Is  now  two  months  old,  la  a Span- 
ish Leghorn.  She  sends  her  best  love  to  iopno  I’m* 
«.*,  and  begs  me  to  say  that  she  la  a very  Jtappy or- 
phan. A.  D, 

Ciiftuh  Pemssas.  Saw  Tim*. 

I have  snow*  very  queer  pets.  They  are  eraw-flsh, 
which  I caught  In  a little  creek.  There  were  thir- 
teen, but  there  are  only  twelve  now,  for  one  Cell  out 
of  the  window.  We  keep  them  In  a pan,  and  they 
tight  each  other  a great  deal.  A good  many  haw 
sunic  of  tbdr  claws  bitten  oft,  and  In  the  morning  I 
find  a stray  claw  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
The  two  smallest  are  named  Budge  and  Toddy.  I 
would  like  to  know  bow  to  take  care  of  (Item. 

Hksst  F. 

You  must  put  dirt  and  small  atones  on  the 
bottom  of  your  pan,  for  craw-fish  like  to  burrow 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  mud.  Feed  them 
with  worms  and  bits  of  meat.  If  they  live,  and 
you  watch  them  carefully,  you  will  find  that  the 
claws  they  lose  will  soon  grow  out  agtin. 

Cnfl»»*ti.  Oil r.. 

As  all  the  children  write  of  Ihdr  pet*,  I would  like 
1o  tell  about  mine.  They  are  ton  little  silver  min- 
now*. They  are  so  tame  they  will  come  up  to  me 
when  1 go  tienr  them.  They  are  very  fond  of  muss, 
which  1 put  to  the  water  for  them,  and  they  like  to 
run  under  it. 

In  cold  weather  the  water  freezes,  and  I put  the 
glass  globe  near  the  Are  to  thaw.  The  minnows 
iwoi  no  happy  when  the  water  la  thawed. 

M.  Lilias  K. 


IH'M-l",  Ni*  Hwnaut 

I send  a very  simple  experiment  to  the  c hem  lata' 
club.  Take  equal  part*  of  oil  and  water,  and  oven 
when  shaken  violently  they  will  not  unite.  Add  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  they  will  take  the 
form  of  liquid  soap.  Gsorux  L O. 

LrssiWMii,  Tin*. 

1 am  taking  Torso  Proves, and  I like  it  very  much, 
but  I like  the  Post -office  Box  very  much  Indeed. 

I have  a pet  colt.  I raised  It  on  milk.  At  first  I 
bad  to  food  it  with  a bottle,  a*  it  bad  no  mother.  It* 
name  is  Minnehaha.  It  now  ears  bread,  sugar,  or 
corn.  When  I call,  it  answers  just  like  a child,  and 
will  come  to  me, 

I have  a wax  doll  named  Lily.  I had  eight  dolls, 
but  1 sent  the  others  to  my  little  cousins. 

My  little  sister  Hu  by.  five  years  old,  has  a pet  cat 
that  comes  every  Blunting  and  get*  In  tbe  bud  with 
her,  and  Skis  down  with  Us  b«ui  on  her  arm,  like  a 
little  baby.  P«a*l  A.  II. 

Noam  Avirevaa,  M*suewv*Bm- 

I was  very  much  interested  in  the  account  of 
“Lori-weU1*  Plglit  with  tbe  P1|jrwacket*,"ln  You  no 
I’ rent,  a No.  47,  as  I live  In  tbe  nouse  in  which  It  Is 
said  Chaplain  Jonathan  Fry*  was  horn,  and  from 
which  he  started  to  the  fatal  fight  where  be  loot  ht* 
life.  About  sixty  vi  nr*  ago  my  grandfather  bought  I 
the  bouse  and  re | wired  it,  and  my  uncle  owns  It  now.  | 
Tbe  north  portion  la  tlie  oldest,  and  the  walls  are  fin- 
ished with  antique  wooden  panda.  Formerly  there 
w«*re  very  big  fire-places,  but  they  have  all  been 
modernised. 

Just  before  starting  lo  fight  the  Indians,  Chaplain 
Frye  bronght  a young  elm-tree  Irom  tire  woods,  and 
planted  it  on  the  green  by  the  ruad-alde  near  the 
non*<*.  About  a month  afterward.  In  May,  1T8R,  he 
waa  killed,  but  the  trw  grew  and  flourished,  and  Its 
great  round  crown  stood  nobly  against  the  storm* 
and  wimia  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was 
known  all  through  this  region  as  lh*“Okl  Frye  Kim." 
Although  It  had  many  dead  branches,  it  wus  still  a 
beautiful  trw  wlrert  In  1875  It  was  cot  down.  Tbe 
trunk  was  left  stun  ding  about  twenty  feet  high— a 
Silent  and  mournful  monument  to  Uto  memory  of 
him  who  planted  It.  The  winds  carried  some  germs 
of  the  solldsgo  to  (ho  top  of  the  stump,  where  they 
rooted  In  the  decaying  wood,  and  for  several  autumns 
crowned  U with  their  golden  blossoms.  But  the 
Mump  la  now  very  much  decayed,  and  must  anon 
fall,  and  this  natural  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
brave  man  wilt  disappear  forever.  Ha*bx  W.  C. 


Coxnn,  Nrw  Hummu. 

I was  very  much  Interested  in  lire  story  of  the  es- 
cape of  Hannah  Dustin,  In  You  no  Peoria  No.  48,  be- 
cause 1 know  many  of  the  place*  through  which  she 
passed.  The  brook  that  runs  by  our  house  empties 
Into  the  Merrlmac.  Lake  Pennacook,  now  called 
Lung  Pond,  supplies  tlie  city  of  Concord  with  water. 
It  I*  a favorite  resort  for  picnics  and  boating  partir*. 

Tire  monument  on  the  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cootoocook  is  near  Flshervllle,  one  of  the  siiburhe 
of  Concord.  There  Is  another  monument  on  the 
weal  aide  of  Concord,  which  wc  |uu  every  time  we 


go  to  town.  It  I*  in  metnore  of  several  white  peo- 
ple who  were  massacred  by  Indians  near  that  spot 

Wo  have  fell  three  alight  shock*  of  esriliqt^kca 
bore  this  summer. 

1 hope  tlie  Moral  Pirates  will  report  their  next 

cruise.  & M. 

JU»t*T,  Nrw  Ituii 

1 am  a little  boy  nfne  year*  old.  My  mother,  ny 
little  sister,  and  myself  came  from  Texas  in  Jane  to 
spend  the  summer  in  tlie  North.  We  live  In  Gal. 
version.  I think  HAuraas  Youno  P»*h.i  Is  (all  at 
pretty  stories,  I have  been  very  much  Inn-rreud  in 
“The  Moral  Pirates."  I found  a Hills  row-boat  ia 
the  creek  last  week,  and  took  jiom-niloji  of  it  with 
three  of  my  little  friends.  We  cruised  to  the  ecd  o ( 
the  creek,  whore  wc  had  to  leave  our  boat,  as  we  did 
not  know  how  to  turn  It  aronnd.  Tbe  boat  It  Him 
still.  Il  Is  too  old  to  be  of  any  use,  and  la  ahando*. 
ed  by  it*  owner.  Mamma  said  I moat  bare  here  lu>. 
itatlug  tbe  Moral  Pirate*.  1 never  enjoyed  tnjwdf 
so  much  as  I did  that  day.  Os  cl 


Witmocth,  Miaminna 

I have  asked  my  papa  to  write  for  me  and  Iril  jou 
how  much  even  a Wind  Imy  may  enjoy  Youwo  ?m- 
rca.  Mamma,  pupa,  and  Arthur  read  me  the  storlw 
over  and  over  again.  I should  like  lo  know  tbr 
Moral  PI  rat**,  hut  papa  say*  my  brother  la  uac.md 
that  ought  to  be  enough. 

1 am  almost  seven.  I need  to  run  all  about,  chase 
the  butterflies  and  everything  else  that  came  hi  mi 
way.  But  last  year  I was  awful  sick,  and  though  I 
run  now  as  well  ns  I can,  my  little  brother  can  run 
*o  much  faster.  I can  see  the  light  of  Die  fire  la 
papa'a  fireplace,  nnd  the  sunlight  coming  In  at  the 
window*,  hot  tire  things  t used  to  see  are  so  dark, 
and  I can  only  foeL  1 have  not  found  a word  ot 
fault  because  I can  not  do  like  oilier  boy*. 

Kvxarrr  C.  B. 


Taor,  Tmisu. 

My  brother  Clarence  takes  Yotm«  Pzofi*.  I en- 
joy tt  almost  os  much  as  lie  docs,  and  be  mji  hr 
couldn't  do  without  It. 

1 have  a doll  with  great  bine  eyes  and  light  hstT. 
Her  name  1-  Dors.  She  I*  thirty  lochew  high.  Mam- 
ma dresmxl  her  In  my  own  lemon-colored  lawn  aid 
blue  wish.  When  pupa  gave  Duru  to  tile  I stood  her 
by  the  aide  of  my  little  stater  Hsllie,  tonrtevu  uiobthi 
old,  and  Urey  were  tire  same  height. 

My  home  Is  near  Keel  foot  Luke,  which  b atvstt 
twenty  miles  long  and  seven  wide.  Papa  says  it  sir 
sunk  there-  shout  *81 1. 

There  are  several  mocklng-blrda  lame  enough  to 
bnild  In  our  yard  und  raise  young  bird*.  Tire  od 
ones  sing  nil  night  when  It  Is  moonlight.  I am  set- 
en  years  old,  and  began  school  in  September. 

Pkaol  R 


PlMUHSHI.  CiLKOWU. 

I have  taken  Yor*a  Prom. a since  No.  11,  and  I 
think  it  b a splendid  paper. 

I have  only  one  tret— a black  cat  named  Nig.  U« 
b wry  running.  He  will  sit  up  as  Well  as  any  squir- 
rel. He  never  mews  nnlcos  he  wants  a drink,  nr  to 
ran  out-of-doon*.  Hu  tries  bard  to  tom  the  door 
knob  b bust'll,  but  ha*  never  succeeded. 

Mania  H. 


I have  postage  stamps  I would  like  to  exchange 
will*  tbe  corrreinomlents  of  You  so  Pvoei.a,  if  Ibcj 
will  send  me  a list  of  tlie  stamps  they  would  like, 
and  of  those  they  have  to  exchange. 

Err  ik  A.  Hocstom, 

8 West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


My  papa  has  taken  Il*ara*'8  Wkhklv  for  twenty 
years,  and  I take  Y<un*u  Pzoplk.  I like  “ Old  Times 
in  the  Colonies"  and  “Tire  Story  of  lira  A mcrfCAii 
Navy"  lire  best.  1 hare  u collection  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  slainjts,  and  would  like  U>  ex- 
change with  any  readers  t»r  Ymrwa  Pmoplz 
Crm*  Humor, 

P.  O.  Box  1085,  New  London,  Connecticut 


I have  just  begun  to  lake  Young  Proflk,  and  1 
like  it  very  much.  I think  “The  Moral  J’lraiee" 
ended  splendidly. 

It  any  Imy  wonld  like  to  exchange  pnslngw  stamps 
with  me,  I would  be  much  obliged  If  he  would  sod 
me  a list  of  his  stamp*,  ami  1 will  send  one  of  mine 
Id  return.  C.  F.  Musk*. 

Care  of  J.  J.  Cohen  A Sonet,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


I have  about  two  thousand  foreign  stamps,  com- 
prising about  fifty  varieties,  that  1 would  like  to  ex- 
change with  the  readers  of  i«un«  Prori.a,  especial- 
ly  beginners,  for  I have  not  many  rare  varieties.  I 
have*  abo  a number  of  one,  two,  three,  six.  te*. 
twelve,  fifteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty  cent  War  De- 
partment stamps  to  exchange. 

Grotto*  M.  Finokrl, 

P.  O.  Box  3*8,  Washington,  IX  C- 

I have  some  little  stone  cells,  built  ami  occupied 
by  worms.  I found  them  in  a brook  In  Mount  Alta 
Park,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  woran 
were  alive  when  1 took  them  from  the  brook,  and 
perhaps  if  I had  kept  them  In  water  they  would 
have  developed  into  something  different. 

If  George  M.  Fi  ticket,  or  any  other  readers  of 
Young  Pron.o,  would  like  a few  specimens  of  th«* 
worm  cull*  la  exchange  for  stamps,  1 could  supply 
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them.  My  Hut  of  stamp#  is  not  large,  as  I am  only 
beginning  a collection.  I have  no  Chinese  or  West 
India  sumps,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  for 
them  any  of  the  following,  which  are  all  the  dupli- 
cates ] Have:  One  zwri  grosetoen  Nord-drutschor 
past;  one  Hgldy  centime.  Umpire  Frsiteitto;  one 
sixpence ; two  threepence ; two  two-huudrod  mils. 
Correa*  de  Eeco.  dc  lUpafis. 

Lima  B,  Kamt,  Wayuesborongb, 

Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania. 


I have  about  four  hundred  aud  twenty-live  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pontage  stamps,  aud  would  like  tu  ex- 
change with  any  oT  the  readers  of  Yocao  Promt. 
1 also  bare  a tot  of  rare  postmarks,  which  I should 
like  to  exchange  for  stamps.  I particularly  wish 
the  ninety  Interior, and  the  aereu,  tweiity-four,  thir- 
ty, and  ninety  of  either  the  War  or  Treasury  De- 
partment; or  any  foreign  stamp"-  I hare  Persian, 
Turkish,  Canadian,  German,  English.  Swedish,  and 
Interior  Department  sump*  for  exchange. 

A.  II.  VlllILL, 

P.  0.  Box  8*4.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


I would  like  to  excliauge  with  the  readers  of  Torso 
PaoeLB  nmn'  rare  foreign  stamp*  for  other  fnreigu 
stamp*  and  United  H tales  official  Issues  of  1S51,  US, 
'54,  57,  Ml,  '46.  <»,  14, 10,  and  14. 

Paul  (Jolusuith, 

Hohokue,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 


1 am  making  a collection  of  minerals,  and  I would 
gladly  exchange  with  any  of  the  renders  of  Yoc-xu 
PaoPLK.  Cakbix  Tnoa.sau, 

185  Ilurq  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


J.  B. — Honey-bee*  were  unknown  in  America 
until  they  were  brought  here  by  early  European 
settlers.  On  this  account  the  ivouey-bce  is  call- 
ed white  mail's  fly  by  the  Indians. 


W,  A. — From  your  description  your  “queer 
anitiuir'  appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  cad- 
dis-worms. If  he  is  a member  of  this  family, 
he  is  a scavenger,  and  will  feed  himself  on  the 
bits  of  decayed  matter  in  the  water.  After  a 
while  he  will  cling  to  some  weed  near  the  sur- 
face, and  spin  & chrysalis,  from  which  the  caddis- 
fly  will  break  forth. 

“Carr.  Frank.” — The  directions  you  require 
arc  ia  Young  People  No.  -ft. 


G.  T.  T. — Experience  has  shown  that  catama- 
rans with  two  most*  arc  nut  as  serviceable  as 
those  with  one. 


Correct  answers  to  puzxlra  are  received  from  H.  M 
P..  Ernie  Garden,  A Hie  Maxwell,  Hugh  Lesley,  Nel- 
lie Crugvr,  Artie  Winter,  J.  N.  Howe,  Howard  llatb- 
boue.J.  P.  W. 


PUZZLES  PROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

WOISt*  BQCARKS. 

1.  Kind,  lean.  Second,  part  of  a door.  Third,  to 
flab.  Fourth,  a memorial.  Fifth,  to  choose. 

Bourn. 

*.  Find,  a low  shrub.  8ecnnd,  remarkable..  Third, 
a tnouuUln  famous  in  mythology.  Fourth,  a region. 
Fifth,  rapidity.  Owurr. 


No.  *. 
vuNoan. 

In  llsam's  Yocso  Proruc  Backward.  Rancid. 
A European  bird.  GreniMeri.  A boy's  term  for  la- 
ther. In  Hanna's  Yocag  Proplz.  Dot  is. 


No.  3. 

uotrauun  wzzul 

Terrible.  One  of  a wandering  race.  An  afflrmo- 
Uoq.  In  Europe.  A domestic  uuliuaL  Ludicrous. 
A powerful  medicine.  Centrals  read  downward  spell 
the  name  uC  an  American  am  bar.  8.  F.  W . 


No.  4. 

■ mew  a. 

My  Brat  is  In  symbol,  but  not  in  sign. 

My  second  In  creeper,  Imii  not  In  vine. 

My  third  la  In  dinumi,  bat  not  in  beef. 

My  fourth  i»  tu  rubber,  but  not  In  thtof. 

My  filth  I-  in  ten iblc,  not  in  fright. 

My  sixth  ia  In  darkness,  bat  not  in  nlghL 
My  seventh  ia  in  freshet,  but  not  In  tides. 

My  whole  on  a dreadful  scorpion  rides.  Ball*. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  44, 
No.  L NEMO 

K K A T 
M A K U 
O T U 8 
No.  *.  Csuuihal. 

No.  S.  It  M 

SEW  NEW 

REBEL  METAL 

WEB  WAY 

L L 

No.  4.  L am  B 

O hi  O 
N m 8 
D eu  T 
O d O 
N u N 

London,  Boston. 

No.  S.  II  nY  a que  le  premier  pas  qol  coCite. 


COLOMBIA  BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  la  the  best  as 
well  ss  the  healthiest  of  out-door 
sports;  la  easily  learned  and  never 
forgotten,  bend  Sc.  stamp  for  *4- 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  con- 
taining Prlce-LHa  and  lull  Infor- 
mation.  THE  POPK  RFO.  C0.» 
19  bummer  SU.  Boston,  Rasa. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 

The  Children’s  Picture -Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Garrison  W«r. 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

Ntrinlk,  Ovkrbbck,  Veit,  Sciinoru,  Ac. 

The  Children's  Picture  F able-Book. 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  IlARRtsos  Weir. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Birds. 

With  Sixty-onc  Illustrations  by  W.  Uarvkt. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty -one  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvkt. 


D.  C.  D. — A very  popular  Halloweeu  game 
in  Scotland  is  apple -catching.  A large  tub  of 
water  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and 
» basketful  of  plump,  rosy -cheeked  apples 
dumped  into  it  The  young  folks  then  try  to 
pick  them  from  the  water  with  their  teeth. 
As  the  apples  are  slippery,  and  bob  around 
merrily,  there  are  a great  many  laughable  mis- 
haps before  the  coveted  prize  U secured.  A 
ten-cent  piece  may  be  hidden  in  one  of  the  ap- 
ples, which  gives  more  interest  to  the  sport,  as 
the  lucky  possessor  becomes  King  or  Queen  of 
the  festival.  This  game  has  its  disadvantages, 
as  you  must  play  it  ill  the  kitchen,  where  the 
water  may  be  spattered  on  the  floor  without 
doing  mischief.  Then,  too,  you  can  not  wear 
your  pretty  new  winter  frock,  but  must  bo  con- 
tented with  a calico  dress,  which  you  will  get 
soaked  with  water,  and  must  change  the  mo- 
ment all  the  apples  are  captured  and  the  game 
finished,  or  you  will  surely  take  cold,  and  re- 
member Halloween  with  sorrow.  Wo  do  not 
advise  you  to  try  apple-catching,  but  give  it  as 
one  of  the  few  sportive  games  associated  with 
Halloween.  There  are  many  foolish  tricks 
practiced  on  that  night,  but  tl»ey  are  intended 
for  grown-up  young  incu  and  maidens.  They 
are  moat  of  them  innocent,  but  very  silly. 

C.  D.  N. — Nellie  H.’s  recipe  for  candy  is  in 
You sa  People  No.  24.  The  recipes  for  white 
cake  and  cream  candy  are  both  in  No.  88. 
You  will  find  different  recipes  for  cake  and 
candy  in  Nos.  10, 27, 2ft,  and  81  to  48  inclusive. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Burt  J.  Wilson, 
Hammond  W,  8.,  Oracle  Steven#,  Harry  Kennard. 
Albert  Karoshi  tic,  Georg#  II.  K.,  Mary  EL  B.,  Mabel 
Lowell,  Julian  II.,  G.K.U, 


Answer  to  Hand  and  Windmill  Puzzle  In  No.  44 — 
The  tlrat  to  s sponge,  and  tbe  second  to  a specie#  of 
sea-anemone. 
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The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  for  the  Use  of 
Families  and  Schools : intended  to  aid  Moth- 
ers and  Teachers  in  Tminiog  Children  in 
the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  I’arto. 
Fart  I.  Plants.  Fart  II.  Animals.  Part  III. 
Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  Ac.  By  Worthing- 
ton Hook  £ r,  M.D.  Illustrated.  The  Three 
Farts  complete  in  One  Volume,  Small  4to, 
Half  Leather,  $ 1 1 2 ; or,  separately,  in  Cloth, 
Fart  I.,  46  cents;  Fart  II.,  4S  cents;  Part 
HI.,  48  cents.  __ __ 

A beaut  Ifni  and  useful  work.  It  presents  a general 
survey  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  a manner  adapted 
to  attract  tbc  attention  of  the  child,  and  at  tbu  name 
time  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  and  important 
scientific  information.  While  the  work  to  well 
suited  a*  a clam-book  foe  schools.  Its  fresh  and 
simple  style  cannot  fall  to  render  it  a groat  favorite 
(or  family  reading. 

The  Three  Parts  of  this  book  can  be  had  (n  sep- 
arate volume*  by  those  who  desire  tL  This  will  be 
advisable  when  lb*  book  to  t«  he  used  in  leaching 
quite  yonng  children,  especially  In  schools. 

Published  by  Hi  IIP  EE  A BROTHERS,  New  T«rlu 

ttr~  Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  ef 
the  United  State*,  «m  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE  WOMBAT. 

A w aniukm  uttnnl  n wnmbnt 
That  prew  so  cxccetlincly  fat 
Tlmt  when  it  wnnlcl  Iniich 
TwnuUI  most  break  In  half. 

And  tickle  the  aoul  of  the  cat. 

A Dog  that  could  Cipher. — Tlio  well-known  English  as- 
tronomer I)r.  Huggins  hud  a mastiff  tliut  l*ore  the  nnnto  of 
Kepler.  This  dog  possessed  many  rare  gifts,  and  amongst 
these  was  one  which  lie  was  always  ready  to  exercise  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors.  At  the  close  of  luncheon  or  dinucr 
Kepler  used  to  inarch  into  the  room,  and  set  himself  down 
at  liis  masters  feet.  Dr.  Huggins  then  asked  him  a series 
of  arithmetical  quest  ions,  which  the  dog  invariably  solved 
without  a mistake.  Square  roots  were  extracted  off-hand  with 
the  utmost  readiness  and  promptness.  If  asked  wliut  was  the 
square  root  of  nine,  Kepler  replied  by  three  barks;  or,  if  the 
question  were  the  Hqunro  root  of  sixteen,  by  four.  Then  various 
questions  followed,  in  which  much  more  complicated  process- 
es were  involved — such,  for  instance,  as  41  Add  seven  to  eight, 
divide  the  sum  by  three,  and  multiply  by  two."  To  such  a 
question  as  that  Kepler  gave  more  consideration,  and  sometimes 
hesitated  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  where  his  barks  ought 
filially  to  stop.  Still,  in  the  end,  his  decision  was  always  right. 
Hut  how  did  he  do  it  T may  be  asked.  The  solution  is  easily 
furnished:  the  proper  answer  was  unconsciously  suggested  to 
the  dog  by  his  master.  The  wonderful  fact  is  that  Kepler  hud 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  in  his  master’s  eye  or  countenance 
some  indication  that  was  not  known  to  Dr.  Huggins  himself. 
Tho  case  was  one  of  the  class  which  is  distinguished  by  physi- 
ologists as  that  of  expectant  attention.  Dr.  Huggins  was  liiiu- 
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self  engaged  in  working  out  mentally  the  various  stages  of  his 
arithmetical  processes  as  he  propounded  tho  numbers  to  Kepler, 
and  being,  therefore,  aware  of  w bat  the  answer  should  be,  crptrUd 
the  dog  to  cease  barking  w hen 
that  number  was  reached,  and 
that  expectation  suggested  to 
his  own  brain  the  unconscious 
signal  which  was  caught  by 
the  quirk  eye  of  the  dog. 


SOLUTION  TO  SQUARE 
PUZZLE  IN  No.  46. 

START  with  your  pencil 
from  figure  1 and  draw  a 
line  to  2,  from  there  to  3, and  so 
on  from  number  to  manlier  till 
you  have  completed  the  flgnre. 

CHARADE. 

BY  H. 

lTp  in  tho  air  Fin  lifted  high 
Above  the  worshippers  Is* low. 

Yet  near  their  hearts  I always  lie. 

As  reverently  they  come  and  go. 

I've  many  forms,  like  Proteus  old, 

But  tell  forever  the  same  tale ; 

Men  gaze,  and  see  by  me  foretold 

What  sometimes  makes  their  checks  grow  pale. 

And  through  my  secret  winding  course 
There  ebbs  and  flows  a mighty  tide; 

Alas!  what  pangs  of  keen  remorse 
Are  bis  who  turns  that  stream  aside ! 

Vet  in  the  gay  and  festive  throng 
I am  wliut  many  a maid  may  be, 

While  in  the  pauses  of  the  soug 
Her  lover  pleads  his  cause  in  me. 

Sometimes,  a ship,  I face  tho  storm ; 

Sometimes  beneath  the  earth  I bide. 

And  then  its  beauty  men  deform 
To  find  the  secret  that  1 hide. 

Hat  in  the  air,  or  in  the  breast, 

Whate'er  my  form,  like  beast  or  bird, 

1 keep  my  secret  from  the  rest — 

By  man  my  voice  is  never  heard. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Guaucuvelica,  iu  Peru,  are  of  a pro- 
diginusdeptli.  In  tlieir  profound  abysses  are  seen  streets,  squares, 
and  a chapel  where  religions  mysteries  are  celebrated  on  all  fes- 
tivals. Thousands  of  lluuibcuux  are  continually  burning  in  it. 
The  miners  suffer  terribly  from  the  mercurial  vapors,  which  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  paralysis.  Thousands  of  workmen  were 
condemned  to  forced  Inbor  in  these  frightful  subteminenn  re- 
gions. These  mines  were  discovered  about  1566  by  Henry  Claires, 
a Portuguese,  who  was  one  day  examining  a red  earth  used  by 
the  Italians  for  makiug  paint,  lie  remembered  that  in  Europe 
quicksilver  w-as  extracted  from  cinnabar,  and  with  this  earth  lie 
i made  some  experiments  which  led  to  the  opeuiug  of  this  mine. 
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CO  ACHY. 


rpHE  first  time  I 
L ever  saw  Coachy 
she  was  scratching 
about  on  the  garden  walk,  kicking  the  dirt  out  in  two 
ways  behind  her,  and  then  nimbly  hitching  back  a 
step  or  two  and  staring  and  pecking  at  the  hole  that 
she  had  made.  Every  little  while  she  said  something 
to  herself  in  a comical  drawling  tone,  standing  on  one 
foot,  and  looking  up  at  me  with  curious  eye,  as  if  won- 
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dering  who  I was.  ami  what  in  the  world  I was  there  for. 
But  who  was  Coachy  ? — an  old  yellowish-brown  hen,  all 
tousled  and  sort,  of  round-shouldered.  As  I was  laughing 
quietly  at  this  old  hen  scratching,  and  kicking,  and  peck- 
ing, and  crooning  about  on  the  garden  walk,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  toss  the  least  bit  of  a stone  at  her.  So  picking 
one  up,  I took  aim,  whent click!  click!  upon  the  porch  I 
heard  a pair  of  slippers.  They  were  down  the  steps  in  no 
time,  with  their  cunning  toes  pointing  straight  toward 
mine.  I put  that  stone  into  my  pocket,  and  took  off  my 
hat  to  “ little  slippers,”  They  were  blue  as  the  softest  blue 
sky— little  slippers — and  ever  and  ever  so  small.  Mine 
had  purple  worsted  flowers  all  over  them,  big  flat  heels, 
and  were  ever  and  ever  bo  large.  Inside  those  little  slip- 
pers stood  the  sweetest  mite  of  a lady  the  world  ever  saw; 
while  inside  old  “flat  heels”  was  the  fattest  and  fondest 
Uncle  John. 

Bessie  Rathbun’s  cheeks  were  about  the  color  of  an  ole- 
ander blossom,  her  small  red  mouth  was  about  the  color 
of  a cranberry,  and  her  two  wide-open  eyes  about  the  col- 
or of  her  slippers.  Her  hair  hung  in  yellow  fuzzy  curls 
away  down  to  the  strings  of  her  apron;  and  it  always 
seemed  to  me  there  must  be  a gold  dollar  rolling  off  the 
end  of  each  curl,  each  end  was  so  round  and  gold  yellow. 
Dainty  Bessie ! — and  what  do  you  suppose  ( Why,  she  was 
deep  in  love  with  that  old  brown  hen.  Many  and  many 
a time  she  had  sent  me  scraps  of  news  about  her  wonder- 
ful Coachy,  and  had  wished  and  wished  that  I would 
come  and  see  her  for  myself.  So  when,  one  day,  a letter 
caine  from  Bessie’s  father,  asking  me  if  I would  please 
hurry  over  to  Featherdale  to  take  charge  of  his  house,  and 
his  silver  spoons,  and  his  little  daughter,  while  he  took  a 
journey  with  his  wife  to  visit  a sick  friend,  I just  threw 
my  papers  and  pens  into  my  valise  (I  was  writing  a lec- 
ture then),  jumped  aboard  the  first  train,  and  went.  So 
here  we  were  together,  on  a breezy  bright  June  morning 
— Bessie  and  Coachy  and  I. 

“ There  she  is,  uncle — there’s  my  Coachy !”  cried  Bessie, 
as  she  slipped  from  my  arms.  “ Come,  darling,  come  ,” 
and  Coachy  spread  out  her  wings,  and  rushed  toward 
her  little  mistress,  who  eagerly  bent  down  and  took  her. 
She  kissed  her  brown  back,  and  from  a snowy  apron 
pocket  gave  her  corn,  and  even  while  eating,  this  funny 
old  hen  brokenly  hummed  a tune. 

“Let’s  go  on  the  porch  with  her,”  said  Bessie  at  last. 
So  we  settled  on  the  porch,  with  Coachy  nestling  be- 
tween us. 

“ She  isn’t  what  you  may  call  a very  handsome  hen — 
now  is  she,  Bessie  ?”  laughed  I. 

But  Bessie  scarcely  smiled.  “ If  you  knew  something 
that  I know,”  said  she,  “you  wouldn't  make  fun  of  her.” 

“Why — what  i” 

“ Why,  she  was  a poor  orphan  chicken — an’  a dog  kill- 
ed her  mother — an’  she  had  a dreadful  hard  time  getting 
grown  up  as  big  as  she  is  now.  She’s  fallen  into  the 
well,  an’  had  two  of  her  toes  froze  off — ” 

“ What!  in  the  well  ?” 

“ No;  in  the  winter,”  said  Bessie,  gravely.  “And  she’s 
been  so  lonesome  down  here,  without  any  other  hens  to 
talk  to,  that  papa  says  she'll  have  to  go  out  to  the  farm, 
where  the  other  hens  are.  real  soon,  or  she'll  die.” 

“Is  that  so  f ’ said  I,  feeling  sorry  and  a trifle  awkward. 

The  little  maid  smoothed  the  rumpled  feathers  this  way 
and  that.  “Yes,  that’s  so,”  she  sighed.  “Our  farm  is 
more’n  a mile  from  here,  but  I'm  going  to  let  her  go.” 

“ You  can  see  her  very  often,  can’t  you  ?”  I asked. 

“Yes;  but,  oh  dear!”  and  there  was  another  kiss  put 
upon  the  brown  back.  Perhaiw  that  is  what  made  Coachy 
look  round-shouldered — carrying  such  a load  of  sweet 
kisses  on  her  back. 

Just  at  this  moment  Bridget  came  out,  and  picked 
up  the  door-mat.  I have  never  known  for  certain  what 
Bridget  did  to  the  door-mat.  Maybe  it  was  taken  off 


somewhere,  like  a bad  child,  for  a shaking.  Anyway, 
she  picked  it  up  quickly,  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 
And  right  where  the  mat  had  lain — bo  near  that  we  could 
reach  out  and  take  it — was  a letter;  and  the  letter  was 
addressed,  in  big  scrawling  characters  that  looked  very 
much  indeed  like  “ hen  tracks,”  to 

Miss  Bessie  Rathbun , 

Featherdale. 

The  little  lady’s  eyes  and  mouth  grew  perfectly  round; 
she  gave  a little  scream,  and  Coachy,  half  scared,  went 
hopping  down  the  Bteps.  I opened  the  letter,  and  this  is 
what  we  found : 

“ My  i>eak  Mistress,— You  cau’t  guess  how  sad  I ain  at  tlie 
thought  of  leaving  you,  even  Air  a few  short  months;  but  I do 
lielieve  n»y  general  health  and  spirits  would  be  much  improved 
if  you  would  kindly  take  me  out  to  the  farm  to  spend  the  la), 
mice  of  the  summer.  I miss  the  Brahmas,  and  the  Shanghai*, 
aud  the  Plymouth  Hocks,  and  even  the  pert  little  Bantams,  niwv 
than  I caii  tell.  I get  very  downhearted  somehow,  thiukiugof 
the  merry  times  they  must  be  having  all  together  iu  the  field*  or 
on  the  old  barn  floor.  You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,  and  I 
love  you  dearly ; hut  oh ! pleate  take  me  hack  to  the  farm.  I 
shall  lie  so  happy  whenever  you  come  out  there  to  sec  me,  and 
will  thank  you  as  long  as  I live.  Auawer  soon. 

41  With  one  peck  at  your  sweet  lips,  Coachy. 

41  P.8. — Please  don’t  ever  hug  me  agniu  as  yon  did  on  tbt 
lawn  Inst  Sunday.  I thought  I should  choke.” 

Bessie  was  smiling;  still  in  the  same  moment  she  had 
to  put  up  her  hand  and  whisk  something  away  from  her 
cheek.  I knew'  what  it  was — a tear. 

“Uncle,”  she  said,  putting  both  hands  into  her  apron 
{lockets,  “ let’s  take  Coachy  to  the  farm  to-morrow;”  and 
we  did. 

Early  next  morning  we  drove  out  of  town,  the  dear  old 
hen  in  Bessie's  arms,  and  Bessie  and  I in  the  phaeton. 
Bessie  talked  softly  to  her  favorite  all  the  way ; and  when 
we  reached  the  farm,  I have  an  idea  that,  in  spite  of  the  rv 
quest  in  the  postscript,  Coachy  was  hugged  as  hard  as  she 
ever  was  hugged  in  her  life.  Down  the  lane  we  wenl  to- 
ward  a group  of  noisy  fowls.  The  nearer  we  came  to 
them,  the  harder  was  Coachy  hugged.  I began  to  be  a»x 
ious.  Her  mouth  was  open,  and  each  particular  toe  was 
standing  out  stiff  and  straight.  Bessie's  nose  and  lips 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  ruffled  back,  and  Coachy  had 
closed  her  eyes. 

“Darling,”  said  the  little  girl,  steadily,  “ good-by,-' 
and  she  bravely  dropped  her  pet  beside  the  old  compan 
ions. 

Wo  saw  her  shake  herself,  eye  the  others  a momeii:. 
and  walk  quietly  into  the  crowd. 

The  man  who  lived  on  Bessie’s  papa’s  farm  was  named 
Beck.  We  hunted  all  over  for  Mr.  Beck  to  tell  him  then- 
was  a guest  among  the  poultry ; but  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  So  we  got  into  the  carriage  and  started  for  home 

My  little  niece  was  silent  during  nearly  all  of  our  drive 
back  to  Featherdale.  Her  mind  was  still  filled  full  of 
Coachy. 

By-and-by,  though,  the  cherry  lips  opened. 

* ‘ Uncle  John,  "she  said,  ‘ ' do  you  s’pose  there’ll  be  room f 

“ On  the  roost  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why,  plenty  of  it — plenty!”  said  the  reckless  Uncle 
John. 

I was  out  of  bed  an  hour  before  Bessie  next  morning  l‘> 
take  a horseback  ride.  “Guess  I’ll  go  over  to  the  farm, 
said  I to  myself,  “and  see  how  Coachy  is  doing.”  So  off 
to  the  farm  I cantered. 

I hitched  my  horse  to  a post  by  the  farm-house  door, 
and  walked  out  where  the  chickens  were  picking  up  a 
breakfast.  I looked  them  all  over,  and — and— well. 
Coachy  was  not  there. 

| Seeing  a man  coming  down  the  path,  and  feeling  quite 
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sure  it  was  Mr.  Beck,  I waited.  A narrow-faced,  fair-  j 
haired,  frail-looking  man — not  at  all  like  a farmer,  I . 
thought. 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Beck,”  said  I. 

“ Morning,”  said  Mr.  Beck,  looking  puzzled. 

44  My  name  is  Rathbun.  I was  just  looking  around  for 
a hen  I brought  up  from  my  brother’s  house  yesterday. 

I don’t  seem  to  find  her,”  I said,  still  peering  about. 

“Did  you  bring  that  hen  t”  asked  the  man. 

I turned  and  looked  at  him  then. 

“ That  old  yellowish-brown  lien  ?”  he  went  on. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  sharply.  44  Why  ?” 

“Why,  / didn't  know  where  she  come  from,”  he  drawl- 
ed. “ She  was  cluckin’  round  the  cows’  heels  whilo  I was 
milkin’,  an’  I took  ’er  an’  chopped  'er  head  off.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  one  whole  minute  I never  drew 
a breath.  I just  stood  there,  dumb  and  glaring,  till  I was 
conscious  the  man  was  shrinking  away  from  my  eyes  and 
clinched  hands. 

“ What’s  the  fuss  ?”  said  he. 

“ What's  the  fuss  ?”  I roared.  “Why,  you  confound- 
ed idiot,  do  you  know  what  you’ve  done  ? Do  you  know 
that  you've  killed  Bessie  Rathbun’s  pet  hen  ?” 

“ Wa’al,”  he  growled,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
“/didn’t  know*  whose  hen  it  was.” 

“ Well,  that’s  a fine  excuse,  isn’t  it  ? — a fine  excuse,  Mr. 
Beck.”  I went  on,  hotly. 

“Why,  I wouldn’t  have  touched  ’er  ’f  I’d  know’ll  ’er,” 
argued  Mr.  Beck,  “/didn’t  know  where  she  come  from.” 
“And  that’s  your  way,  I take  it— to  lay  hold  and  kill  a 
thing  when  you  don't  know  where  it  comes  from.  I won- 
der if  you  killed  a horse  as  you  came  along.  I tied  one 
at  your  door  ten  minutes  ago.” 

I walked  off  a few  stejw  to  calm  myself  a little.  I 
thought  of  poor  Bessie.  Mr.  Beck  mumbled  something, 
and  started  for  the  barn. 

“ Mr.  Beck,”  I called  after  him,  “ what  have  you  done 
with  her !” 

* 4 How’  say  ?” 

“Where  is  she — Coachy — the  hen  ?” 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb  toward  the  barn,  and  went  in. 

I thought  he  would  be  out  in  a minute.  As  he  did  not 
appear,  1 followed  to  the  door,  and  looked  in.  I could 
neither  see  nor  hear  the  man : he  had  vanished. 

It  was  a hint  for  mo  to  go,  certainly.  With  a troubled 
heart  I rode  slowly  back  to  town,  and  as  I rode  I ponder- 
ed, asking  myself  what  I should  say  to  Bessie.  Should 
I tell  her  Coachy  was  lost  f “Get  on,  pony,”  I said  at 
length;  41  we  must  tell  her  the  truth.” 

Upon  entering  the  driveway  I noticed  Bessie  in  the 
garden  picking  flowers.  She  saw  me,  and  beckoned ; but 
I could  not  go  to  her  then.  I unsaddled  the  horse,  led 
him  into  his  stall,  and  fed  him,  and  then  I stole  into  the 
house.  A box  was  .standing  at  one  corner  of  the  porch, 
with  a perch,  and  a nest,  and  a little  trough  for  corn,  and 
a little  cup  for  water.  It  was  waiting  to  go  to  the  farm. 

I was  drinking  a cup  of  coffee  when  Bessie  came  skip- 
ping into  the  breakfast-room.  When  she  saw  trouble  in 
my  face  she  put  away  her  smile,  and  crept  softly  up  to  me. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  hunting  and  hunting  for  me. 
She  rubbed  her  pink  cheek  against  my  whiskers,  declaring 
that  she  couldn’t  make  mo  out  at  all.  She  said  it  was 
time  now  to  go  to  the  farm. 

“Bessie  dear,”  I said,  as  I took  her  hand,  “ I wouldn’t 
go  up  to  the  farm  to-day.” 

Surprise  came  over  her  face;  then  trouble  with  surprise. 
44  WThy,  uncle  I”  she  said,  softly. 

44 It  isn’t  nice  at  the  farm,”  I went  on,  vaguely;  44 don’t 
go.  I just  came  from  there.  Don't  go,  Bessie.” 

44  Why,  uncle  ?”she  said  again,  softly — “why,  uncle  f” 
Then  all  in  a breath  her  fingers  bound  themselves  tight 
about  mine.  “Did  you  see  my  Coachy? — did  you  see 
her  ?”  she  hurriedly  asked. 


I stooped  and  held  the  little  form  just  one  moment, 
then  said,  “No,”  and  then,  somehow,  I told  her. 

I did  not  have  a great  deal  to  tell;  she  guessed  over 
half ; and  theu  what  a shivering,  sobbing  little  burden  it 
was  that  I held  in  my  arms! 

I don’t  believe  I will  try  to  tell  you  how  she  cried,  or  all 
she  said,  as  w©  sat  in  the  parlor  that  forenoon;  it  might 
make  me  cry  to  talk  it  over.  Her  tiny  pocket-handker- 
chief soon  got  wet  through,  and  she  had  to  have  my  great 
big  purple  silk  one;  and  more  than  once  did  I hear  her 
moan,  4 4 Oh,  Coachy  is  dead ! my  Coachy  is  dead !”  When 
at  last  she  strove  to  dry  her  eyes — poor,  swollen  eyes — it 
was  truly  a difficult  matter.  At  first  it  seemed  of  no  use 
to  try,  for  again  and  again  they  would  fill  up,  and  spill 
the  tears  over  her  cheeks.  We  had  to  go  ami  liathc  them 
finally,  and  then  Bessie  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  bro- 
kenly told  Bridget  the  news. 

A moment  later  I found  her  in  the  hall,  tying  on  her 
hat.  44 1 must  go  and  bring  her  home,”  she  said,  hurriedly. 

She  was  out  of  the  house,  and  had  called  on  Dennis  to 
harness  the  horse,  before  I had  time  to  consider. 

“ Dear  Bessie,  won’t  you  stay  here,  and  let  me  bring  her 
home  alone  ?”  I coaxed. 

“No!  no!  no!”  she  cried;  and  so  we  started  together. 

“Don’t  cry,  dear,”  I was  saying,  as  we  drove  into  the 
farm-yard — her  cheeks  were  all  wet  again — “don’t  cry, 
dear.” 

When  I knocked  at  Mr.  Beck’s  door,  a voice  called  out, 
“ Come  in.” 

I opened  the  door,  and  found  Mrs.  Beck.  I told  her 
we  had  come  to  take  Coachy  home. 

Mrs.  Beck  walked  a little  toward  her  hot  cook-stove 
before  she  spoke : 

“Well,  we’ll  give  her  a live  one  to  take  home.  I’m 
certain  she  can’t  take  the  dead  one.” 

“Can’t  take  her!— why?” 

44  I’ve  got  her  a-boiling,”  answered  Mrs.  Beck. 

Boiling! — Coachy  boiling!  I had  been  there  all  this 
while  and  hadn't  smelled  chicken.  I felt  like  talking  to 
Mrs.  Beck;  but  I didn’t  I shut  my  teeth,  made  her  a 
slight  bow,  and  went  out  to  Bessie. 

“I  haven't  got  her,  darling.” 

She  was  back  among  the  cushions,  with  her  hands  over 
her  eyes. 

“ Haven’t  got  her  ?” 

“ No,  and  I can’t  get  her.” 

“Why,  we  must  get  her!”  she  cried,  straightening  up. 
“ Why  can’t  we  get  her  ?” 

44 Why,” said  I,  gently  as  I could — “why,  they  art — 
cooking  her.” 

Bessie's  cheeks  flamed.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it  she  sprang  from  the  carriage,  burst  open  the  kitchen 
door,  ran  against  a toddling  boy,  blindly  knocked  him 
over,  and  faced  Mrs.  Beck. 

“How  did  you  dare  do  such  a thing!”  she  almost 
screamed,  seizing  the  astonished  woman  by  her  dress 
skirt.  “She's  mine!  my  own  Coachy!  and  I’ll  carry  her 
home  in  a pail !” 

Jumping  on  a stool,  she  reached  up  to  a shelf  of  tin- 
ware. Grasping  a good-sized  pail,  she  pulled  it  from  its 
place  in  such  a hurry  that  half  a dozen  milk-pans  were 
dragged  off  with  it.  Clattering  like  crazy  things  they 
whirled  to  the  floor. 

“Put  my  Coachy  in  there! — put  her  in!”  she  com- 
manded, setting  the  pail  down  hard  on  the  stove,  and 
twisting  the  cover  off.  t 

Such  a din  I never  heard.  Those  tin  pans  banged  and 
rattled,  Bessie’s  voice  piped  high,  the  boy  on  the  floor 
broke  into  a hoarse  scream,  and  our  horse  shied  and  start- 
ed for  home. 

“Whoa!  whoa!”  I shouted,  leaping  off  the  steps,  and 
bringing  him  round  into  place  again. 

Turning  to  go  back  to  the  tragedy  in  the  house,  I near- 
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ly  collided  with  Bessie.  She  was  running  out  with  the 
pail  in  her  hand,  and  with  all  the  Bock  children  follow- 
ing. Thrusting  it  upon  me,  she  hurried  into  the  car- 
riage; then  reaching  after  it,  she  wrapped  it  in  the  lap- 
robe,  and  leaned  back  with  a sigh  of  relief. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  us  to  rattle  home  I 
wondered  what  was  to  be  done  with  poor  Coachy.  I didn't 
have  long  to  wait.  I led  the  horse  into  the  Rtable,  and  as 
I was  returning  I discovered  my  little  girl  sitting  on  the 
grass  by  a rose-bush,  with  what  we  had  brought  at  her  feet. 

In  a trembling  voice  Bhe  asked  me  if  I would  please  find 
a shovel.  I found  one,  and  soon  stood  obedient  beside 
Bessie  and  the  pail. 

“Right  here,  Uncle  John,"  she  whispered,  flattening 
the  tender  grass  beneath  the  rose-bush  with  her  two 
dimpled  hands — ■“  right  here  where  the  sun  shines/’ 

So  we  dug  a grave,  and  poured  in  that  hot  dinner.  In 
it  went,  gravy  aud  all — white  meat,  dark  meat,  legs,  wings, 
and  wish-bone ! 

Some  months  went  by,  and  Uncle  John  came  to  Fea- 
therdnle  again.  As  he  strolled  through  the  garden  in  his 
purple-flowered  flat-heeled  slippers  the  morning  after  tys 
arrival,  ho  came  to  a little  lonely  mound.  A Rnrnll  white 
board  with  scraggly  letters  on  it  stood  there  now.  Uncle 
John  stooped  down,  held  aside  the  grass,  and  read, 
“Coachy,"  and  “Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.'* 


BAPTIZING  COPTIC  BABIES. 

BY  SARA  KEABLE8  HUNT. 

\T OU  have  often  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  infant  bap- 
1 tism,  when  some  sweet  baby  friend  of  yours  has  been 
brought  forward  to  be  christened,  and  have  thought  it  a 


beautiful  sight,  as  it  indeed  is;  but  the  babies  that  I am 
going  to  tell  you  about  now  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
birth,  for  they  were  born  of  Egyptian  pareuts—cbildren 
of  the  Nile. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  of  the  strange  ceremony  f 

We  had  been  sailing  all  day,  and  at  twilight  had  moor- 
ed our  diahbieh  to  the  bank  near  a Coptic  village.  The 
Copts  are  said  to  be  the  native  Egyptians,  and  pride  them- 
selves very  much  on  their  antiquity.  As  we  looked  out 
through  the  brilliant  sunset  tints  that  were  flushing  all 
the  Nile  Valley,  the  walls  of  an  ancient  convent  rose  be- 
fore us,  sharp  and  well  defined  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
its  usual  gloom  banished  by  the  bright  and  gorgeous  col- 
oring of  the  Egyptian  sunset. 

Somebody  said,  “There  is  to  be  a service  in  the  old 
convent  to-night;  shall  we  go ?” 

It  had  been  a monotonous  day,  and  the  walk  and  change 
looked  attractive;  so  we  were  soon  scrambling  up  the  steep 
lwuik,  and  walking  swiftly  toward  the  old  convent  walk 
The  town  consisted  of  a collection  of  square  brown  huts, 
their  flat  roofs  covered  with  the  nests  of  countless  pigeons 
that  are  always  swarming  and  cooing  around  every  Egyp- 
tian dwelling-place.  Quantities  of  water-jugs  lay  piled 
together  by  the  side  of  the  road,  waiting  to  be  sent  down 
the  river.  As  we  came  out  into  the  open  field,  and  on  to 
the  narrow  beaten  path  which  is  raised  slightly  above  the 
level  to  keep  in  the  water  of  the  inundation,  we  threw 
back  our  hats,  and  turned  our  faces  to  the  glory  of  the  sky 
and  the  cool  refreshing  breeze.  All  the  air  was  swoei 
with  growing  grain.  Away  in  the  west  the  Libyan  hills 
seemed  quivering  with  the  flush  of  the  sunset,  and  the 
whole  plain  was  wrapped  in  a glow  of  light.  A short 
walk  brought  us  to  the  church,  and  following  the  crowd 
which  was  rapidly  assembling,  we  mingled  with  them 
and  obtained  seats. 

The  convent  is  a lofty  incloeure,  the  roof  formed  by 
numerous  small  domes  numbering  nearly  two  hundred. 
Within  is  a small  open  court,  an  ordinary-sized  church 
surrounded  with  many  small  chapels,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  monks.  Cleanliness  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Copts,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  everything  dirty  and  in 
need  of  repair. 

I shall  not  tire  you  with  a long  account  of  the  general 
services,  of  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  the  loud  voices  o? 
the  priests,  of  the  Coptic  prayers  and  long  masses,  of  the 
blessing  of  the  water  when  the  priest  stirred  it  with  a long 
stick  as  he  prayed,  then,  dipping  a cloth  into  it,  applying 
it  to  the  wrists,  insteps,  and  foreheads  of  all  the  men  who 
came  forward  to  receive  it  Time  would  not  permit  me 
to  describe  this  in  detail ; but  the  baptism  of  the  children, 
which  immediately  followed  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
was  a novel  though  pitiful  sight,  and  one  that  will  make 
you  realize  what  a blessing  it  is  to  be  bom  in  an  enlight- 
ened land. 

The  women’s  department  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
men ; they  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the  upper  places, 
and  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  of  children  the  fathers  do 
not  appear. 

When  all  was  ready,  three  little  creatures  were  brought 
in,  their  dark  eyes  looking  wonderingly  around.  Turn 
ing  to  the  west,  and  holding  her  child,  the  mother  prom 
iscd  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works;  then,  facing 
the  east,  she  held  it  forth  to  signify  her  acceptance  *»C 
Christ  for  the  child,  after  which  it  was  sprinkled  by  the 
priest.  But  the  ceremony  did  not  end  here,  for  the  poor 
billies  were  taken  to  a font,  and  in  the  midst  of  long  Coptic 
prayers  they  were  disrobed  and  immersed  three  timea 
Then  came  the  unointing  with  holy  oil,  the  priest  roughly 
and  awkwardly — for  lie  was  very  old— rubbing  it  over  all 
the  members  and  joints  of  the  child  from  its  wrist. 

It  was  a cruel  sight,  for  the  church  was  quite  cold,  aud 
1 as  at  last  the  poor  little  victims  were  dressed  and  liandrd 
back  to  their  mothers,  we  hurried  away.  I lay  for  some 
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time  in  my  narrow  berth  that  night  unable  to  sleep  and 
thinking  of  the  ceremony  I had  just  witnessed.  At  last  I 
fell  asleep,  but  only  to  see  the  faces  of  countless  babies 
calling  to  me  in  vain  for  help,  and  when  I awoke  from 
my  troubled  dreams  it  was  with  a firm  determination  nev- 
er again  to  see  a Coptic  baptism. 


rBcffun  In  No.  i*  of  ILiBFiru'*  Yocku  Paort.it,  Srplwnbcr  14. J 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 


people  best,”  said  Sain  Ward  well's  father,  “The  only 
people  here  who  suffer  from  poverty  are  those  who  won't 
work,  while  the  few  people  who  get  into  our  jail  are  hard 
cases;  half  of  them  wouldn’t  listen  to  you  if  you  talked  to 
them,  and  the  others  would  listen  only  to  have  an  excuse 
to  beg  tobacco  or  something.  There's  a man  in  the  jail 
now*  for  passing  counterfeit  money;  he's  committed  for 
trial  when  the  County  Court  sits  in  September;  that  man 
is  just  as  smart  as  you  or  I.  He  is  as  line  a looking  fel- 


BY  JOHN  HABBKRTOK, 
Acruoa  or  “ Hklkvs  BabIM,” 


Charter  V. 

THOSE  JAIL  BIRDS. 

Although  the  people  of  Lake  ton  could  not  forgive 
Mr.  Morton  and  Paul  Grayson  for  not  talking  more 
about  themselves  and 
their  past  lives,  they 
could  not  deny  that 
both  the  teacher  and  his 
pupil  were  of  decided 
value  to  the  town.  All 
the  boys,  whether  in 
Mr.  Morton's  school  or 
the  public  school,  seem- 
ed to  like  Paul  Graysou 
when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and 
the  parents  of  the  boys 
sensibly  argued  that 
there  could  not  be  any- 
thing very  bad  about  a 
boy  who  was  so  popular. 

Besides,  the  other  boys 
iu  talking  about  Paul 
declared  that  he  never 
swore  and  never  lied; 
and  as  lying  and  swear- 
ing were  the  two  vices 
most  common  among 
the  Lakcton  boys,  and 
therefore  most  hated  by 
the  parents,  they  felt 
that  there  was,  at  least, 
no  occasion  to  regard 
the  new-comer  with  sus- 
picion. 

As  for  Mr.  Mortou,  he 
rapidly  made  his  way 
among  the  more  solid 
citizens.  He  was  will- 
ing to  work,  whether  his 
services  were  required 
by  church,  Sunday- 
school,  or  society,  and 
ho  did  not  care  to  hold 
office  of  any  sort,  so  his 
sincerity  was  cheerfully 
admitted  by  all.  When, 
however,  he  had  one 
day,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, asked  several 
prominent  men  why 
the  town  had  no  society 
or  even  person  to  visit 
the  very  poor  and  the 
persons  who  might  bo 
in  prisou,  he  ran  some 
risk  of  being  considered 
meddlesome. 

“ We  know  our  owu 


low  as  you  would  wish  to 
see,  talks  like  a straightfor- 
ward business  man,  and  yet 
he  passed  counterfeit  bills  at 
four  different  places  in  this 
town.  What  would  talk  do 
for  such  a fellow  1” 

“ No  one  knows,  until  some 
one  tries  it,”  replied  the 
teacher,  quietly. 

“Well,  all  I have  to  say 
is,”  remarked  Mr.  Ward  well, 
in  a tone  that  was  intended 
to  be  very  sarcastic,  “those 
who  have  plenty  of  time  to 
waste  must  do  the  trying.  If 
you  want  such  work  done, 
why  don't  you  do  it  your- 
self r 

“I  would  cheerfully  do  it 
if  it  did  not  seem  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  the  part  of  a 
stranger.” 

“Don't  trouble  your  mind 
about  that,”  said  the  store 
keeper,  with  a laugh;  “the 
counterfeiter  is  a stranger 
too,  so  matters  will  be  even. 
There’s  the  sheriff,  in  front  of 
the  post-office;  do  you  know 
him  / No  ? Let  us  step  over, 
and  I'll  introduce  you.  And 
I’ll  wish  you  more  luck  than 
you’ll  have  in  the  jail,  if  that 
will  be  of  any  consolation.” 


TOE  WINDOW  OF  TOE  COUNTERFEITER'S  CELL. 
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Mr.  Morton  found  Sheriff  Towler  quite  a pleasant  man  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  talking1,  while  atboae- 
to  talk  to,  and  perfectly  willing  to  have  his  prisoners  im-  ball  the  chances  were  less,  even  were  Benny  not  so  gen- 
prove  in  body  and  mind  by  any  method  except  that  of  get-  orally  out  of  breath  when  he  met  Grayson  on  a ‘‘base” 
ting  out  of  jail  before  their  respective  terms  of  imprison-  that  conversation  was  impossible. 

ment  had  expired,  or  before  they  were  by  superior  author-  But  Grayson  clung  to  ball;  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
ity  ordered  to  some  other  place  of  confinement,  as  he,  the  much  for  it  in  the  school-yard,  which,  indeed,  was  rather 
sheriff,  wished  might  at  once  be  the  case  with  John  Doe,  small  for  such  games,  but  after  school  was  dismissed  in 
the  man  who  was  awaiting  trial  for  passing  bud  bank-notes,  the  afternoons  he  always  tried  to  get  up  a game  on  the 
All  this  the  sheriff  said  as  he  walked  with  Mr.  Morton  new  grounds,  and  he  generally  succeeded.  Even  boys 
from  the  post-office  to  the  jail.  Arrived  at  the  last-named  who  did  not  care  particularly  for  the  sport  had  been  told 
building,  the  sheriff  instructed  his  deputy,  who  had  charge  by  Mr.  Morton  that  about  the  only  diversion  of  the  wretch- 
of  the  place,  to  admit  Mr.  Morton  at  any  time  that  gentle-  ed  men  in  the  jail  was  to  look  out  the  window  while  ball- 
man  might  care  to  converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners.  playing  was  going  on ; and  as  Mr.  Morton  had  begun  to 
The  teacher  walked  first  through  the  upper  rooms,  where  attain  special  popularity  through  his  work  among  the 
a small  but  choice  assortment  of  habitual  drunkards  and  prisoners,  the  boys  who  liked  him,  as  most  of  them  did, 
petty  thieves  were  confined;  these,  as  Sam  Ward  well’s  were  glad  to  help  him  to  the  small  extent  they  were  able, 
father  had  predicted,  either  declined  to  converse  or  talked  “I  really  can't  see  why  Grayson  should  be  so  fond  of 
stupidly  for  a moment  or  two,  and  then  begged  either  to-  ball,"  said  Canning  Forl>cs  one  afternoon,  as  he  and  sev- 
haceo  or  money  to  buy  it  with.  Still,  Mr.  Morton  thought  oral  other  boys  lay  under  the  big  elm-tree  behind  the  court- 
lie  saw  in  these  wretched  fellows  some  material  to  work  house  and  criticised  the  boys  who  were  playing.  “He 
upon,  when  time  allowed.  Then  he  went  below,  and  the  isn’t  much  of  a pitcher,  he  doesn't  bat  very  well,  and  he 
deputy  took  him  to  the  small  grated  window  in  the  door  often  loses  splendid  chances,  while  he’s  catcher,  by  not 
of  the  strong  cell  for  desperate  offenders,  and  said  to  John  ■ seeming  to  see  the  ball  when  it’s  coming.  I wonder  if  his 
Doe  that  a gentleman  who  was  visiting  the  prisoners  eyes  can  be  bad  ?” 

would  like  to  speak  with  him.  The  deputy  went  away  “I  don’t  believe  they  are,"  said  Will  Palmer;  “he  is 
immediately  after  saying  this,  and  Mr.  Morton  quickly  j keen-sighted  enough  about  everythingelse.  Absent-mind- 
put  his  face  to  the  grated  window,  a face  appeared  on  the  edness  is  his  great  trouble;  every  once  in  a while  lie  gets 
other  side  of  the  grating,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Morton  placed  his  eyes  fixed  on  something  os  if  he  couldn't  move  them.'’ 
his  hand  between  the  bars,  which  were  barely  wide  enough  “He  gets  into  a brown-study,  you  mean,"  suggested 
apart  to  admit  it,  he  felt  his  fingers  grasped  most  earnestly  Forbes, 
by  the  hand  of  the  prisoner.  If  Mr.  Ward  well  could  have  “That’s  it,”  assented  Will. 

felt  that  grasp  and  seen  the  prisoner’s  face,  he  might  have  “He’s  thinking  about  the  splendors  of  the  royal  home 
greatly  changed  his  opinion  of  smart  prisoners  in  general,  that  he  is  being  kept  away  from,"  said  Napoleon  Nott. 

Somehow  John  Doc  preferred  to  restrict  his  remarks  to  “You  just  ought  to  read  what  sort  of  place  a royal  home 
whispers,  and  for  some  reason  Mr.  Morton  humored  him.  is,"  continued  Notty.  “ I'll  bring  up  the  book  some  day 
The  interview  lasted  but  a few  moments,  and  ended  with  and  read  it  aloud  to  all  of  you  fellows." 
a plea  and  a promise  that  another  call  should  be  made.  “No  you  won’t,  Notty,”  said  Canning  Forbes;  “not if 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ward  well  had  stood  on  a corner  that  we  have  any  legs  left  to  run  away  with." 
commanded  the  jail,  and  when  the  teacher  re-api>earcd  Some  internal  hints  that  supper-time  was  approaching 
the  merchant  asked,  “ Well  ?”  broke  up  the  game,  and  the  boys  moved  off  the  ground,  by 

“They  are  a sad  set,”  Mr.  Morton  admitted.  twos  and  threes,  until  only  Paul  and  Benny  remained. 

“ I told  you  so,"  said  Ward  well,  rubbing  his  hands  as  Paul  seemed  in  no  particular  hurry  to  start,  and  as  Benny 
if  he  were  glad  rather  than  sorry  that  the  prisoners  were  never  seemed  to  imagine  that  Paul  could  see  himself  safely 
as  bad  as  he  had  thought  them.  “ And  how  did  you  find  , home  from  any  place,  he  remained  too. 
that  rascally  counterfeiter  ? I’ll  warrant  he  didn't  care  to  “ Benny,"  said  Paul,  suddenly,  “did  you  ever  see  any 
see  you  I”  one  in  jail  ?” 

“On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  teacher,  gravely,  “ho  “No,"  said  Benny,  “I  never  did.” 
was  very  glad  to  see  me.  He  begged  me  to  come  again.  “Neither  did  I,”  said  Paul,  “but  Pin  curious  to  do  so 
He  was  so  glad  to  see  some  one  not  a jailer  that  he  cried."  now.  You  needn't  go  with  me ; the  sight  might  pain  you 
“Well,  I never!"  exclaimed  the  merchant.  And  he  too  much.” 
told  the  truth.  “What?  Just  to  go  to  the  jail,  and  look  up  at  the 

It  was  soon  after  this  first  visit  of  a series  that  lasted  as  windows  ? Oh  no;  that  won’t  hurt  me.  I’ve  done  that 
long  as  Mr.  Morton  remained  in  the  village  that  the  boys  lots  of  times.” 

changed  their  base-ball  ground.  They  hod  generally  play-  “Very  well,"  said  Paul,  moving  toward  the  jail.  He 

ed  in  some  open  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  but  the  looked  up  at  the  windows  as  he  walked;  finally  he  stopped 
teacher  one  day  asked  why  they  should  go  so  far,  when  where  he  could  look  fairly  at  the  small  window  of  th« 
the  entire  square  on  which  the  court-house  and  jail  stood  ’ cell  where  the  counterfeiter  was.  The  sun  was  not  shin- 
was  vacant,  except  for  those  two  buildings.  The  boys  : ing  upon  that  side  of  the  jail,  so  Benny  could  barely  see 
spent  a whole  recess  in  considering  this  suggestion;  then  j there  was  a face  behind  the  window.  Evidently  the  pris- 
they  reported  it  favorably  to  the  other  boys  of  the  town,  oner  was  standing  on  a chair,  for  the  little  window  was 
and  it  was  adopted  almost  unanimously  that  very  week ; quite  high.  Paul’s  eyes  seemed  better  than  Benny’s,  how- 
and  Canning  Forbes  could  always  remember  even  the  day  ever,  for  he  continued  looking  at  that  window  for  some 
of  the  month  on  which  the  first  game  was  played,  for  he  as  momenta.  When  he  finally  turned  away,  it  was  bccau*1 
a “ fielder”  caught  the  ball  exactly  on  the  tip  of  the  longest  he  could  not  see  any  longer,  for  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  he  staid  home  with  that  finger.  “ Why,  you're  crying!"  exclaimed  Benny,  in  some  as- 
and  woke  up  nights  with  it,  for  a full  week  afterward.  touishment.  “ What  is  the  matter  ?” 

Paul  Grayson  had  not  attended  Mr.  Morton’s  school  a “ I’m  so  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,"  replied  Paul, 
fortnight  before  every  one  knew  that  ball  was  his  favorite  “I  am  too,"  said  Benny,  “awfully  sorry.  I wish  I 
game.  This  preference  on  the  part  of  the  new  boy  did  could  cry  about  it,  but  somehow  my  eyes  don’t  work 
not  entirely  please  Benny  Mallow,  who  preferred  to  have  right  to-day.  Some  days  I can  cry  real  easily.  Next 
his  new  friend  play  marbles,  and  with  him  alone,  because  time  one  of  those  days  comes,  I’ll  come  over  here  with 
then  lie  could  bilk  to  him  a great  deal,  whereas  at  ball,  you,  and  let  you  see  what  I can  do.” 
even  “ town-ball,"  which  needed  but  four  boys  to  a game,  | [to  be  oosnsirED.] 
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SANDY  IIOOK— ITS  STORY. 

SANDY  HOOK  is  one  of  the  striking  features  in  the 
scenery  of  New  York.  It  is  a low  point  of  sand  pro- 
jecting from  below  the  Highlands  into  the  sea.  Before 
its  extreme  end  runs  the  channel  of  deep  water  through 
which  passes  all  the  commerce  of  the  port — the  most  im- 
portant of  all  tho  world's  seats  of  trade.  Beyond  the 
deep  channel  the  bar  rises,  covered  with  white  breakers, 
and  extends  to  the  distant  Rockaway  shore.  Around 
Handy  Hook  all  the  interest  of  the  scene  centres,  and  its 
bare  point,  now  marked  by  the  new  fortifications,  has  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  most  wonderful  voyages  of  the  past. 
It  saw  Verazzani  in  his  antique  craft — the  most  awkward 
and  dangerous  of  vessels — make  his  way  slowiy,  with  lead 
and  line,  into  the  wide-spreading  harbor,  and  trace  for  the 
first  time  the  unknown  shore.  What  a wild  and  lonely 
scene  it  was! — the  home  of  a few  savages  and  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds.  But  Verazzani  never  came  back,  and 
the  next  ship  that  sailed  by  Handy  Hook  into  the  tranquil 
hay  was  that  of  Hendrick  Hudson. 

His  vessel,  the  Half-Moon , was  a Dutch  galliot,  strong- 
ly built,  as  were  all  the  Dutch  ships  of  the  time,  but  so 
small,  heavy,  and  slow  that  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  it  should  ever  outlive  a storm  or  make  any  headway 
on  the  sea.  The  stern  and  prow  were  high  and  broad, 
the  bow  round,  the  hull  unwieldy,  the  masts  and  sails 
too  small  for  such  a vessel,  and  the  rudder  almost  unman- 
ageable. Compared  with  the  modem  sailing  ship,  noth- 
ing could  seem  more  inconvenient  or  unfit  for  navigating 
stormy  seas  than  these  vessels  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Yet  with  them  Barentz  broke  into  the 
icy  ocean  of  the  North,  and  defied  the  arctic  cold.  Great 
fleets  of  them,  sometimes  numbering  several  hundred, 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  East  Indies,  drove  off  the  Portuguese,  and  came 
hack  laden  with  the  precious  products  of  the  East— gems, 
gold,  and  spices.  The  immense  quantity  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon  used  by  our  ancestors  is-  startling.  But  the 
slow  ships  sailed  safely  along  the  African  shore  on  both 
sides,  and  in  the  midst  of  pirates,  privateers,  storms,  and 
cyclones  made  profitable  voyages  that  gave  Holland  a 
wonderful  prosperity. 

The  Half -Moon  crossed  the  bar,  anchored  in  the  lower 
bay,  and  the  Dutch  navigators  proceeded  cautiously  to 
survey  the  hostile  shore  of  Coney  Island,  where  now  the 
countless  visitors  of  Manhattan  or  Brighton  Beach  gather 
on  summer  evenings,  and  at  length  ventured  to  sail  up 
through  the  Narrows,  drew  near  to  Manhattan  Island, 
and  saw  some  of  its  early  inhabitants.  The  first  New- 
Yorkers  were  very  indifferently  clad;  but  the  young  la- 
dies— squaws,  as  they  were  called — were  well  acquainted 
with  paint  and  powder,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  appetite 
for  feathers,  beads,  and  other  finery.  Shells  were  the 
money  of  the  country ; and  fur  robes,  rich  with  embroid- 
ery, were  worn  by  the  chiefs. 

After  a pleasant  voyage  in  September,  1609,  up  the  Hud- 
sou  River  to  Albany,  the  famous  navigator  {Missed  through 
the  harbor  out  to  sea,  and  then  sailed  away,  never  to 
return — unless  we  accept  Irving's  legend,  and  hear  with 
Rip  Van  Winkle  the  roar  of  the  balls  of  the  Dutch  sail- 
ors as  they  play  their  weird  games  amongst  the  Cats- 
kills, while  the  lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder  peals  in 
the  dismal  night.  But  Handy  Hook  now  became  a well- 
known  scene  to  the  Dutch  sailors.  Immigrants  came 
over;  a few  houses  were  built  at  first  on  New  York  Isl- 
and; Albany  was  settled  in  1614,  and  the  same  year  Adri- 
an Block,  when  his  own  ship  was  burned,  built  a new 
one  on  the  Manhattan  shore.  It  was  the  first  vessel 
produced  in  this  centre  of  the  world’s  trade.  It  was  not 
quite  as  broad  as  it  was  long;  but  its  length  of  keel  was 
thirty-eight  feet,  on  deck  it  was  hearly  forty -five  feet,  and 
its  breadth  about  eleven  and  a half.  On  this  peculiar 


I craft  the  gallant  explorer  set  out  to  survey  the  great  East 
[ River.  He  passed  safely  the  perils  of  both  Hell  Gates, 
coasted  the  uuknown  shores  to  Block  Island,  and  left  on 
imperishable  name  on  that  pleasant  summer  resort.  New 
Amsterdam  became  a famous  seat  of  trade.  Fur  and  to- 
bacco were  its  chief  commodities.  A fine  tobacco  planta- 
tion stretched  along  the  East  River  at  Corlaer's  Hook,  and 
at  Albany  the  Van  Rcnsselaers  and  Bchuylers  contended 
for  the  fur  trade  of  the  savages,  sometimes  coming  to 
blows.  Many  Dutch  galliots  now  sailed  leisurely  over 
from  old  Amsterdam  to  the  new.  New  York  Island  was 
covered  with  rich  farms.  In  1679  peaches  were  so  plenty 
that  they  were  fed  to  the  swine;  strawberries  covered  the 
ground  in  rare  profusion.  Sheltered  within  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  Bandy  Hook,  the  little  city  flourished  and  grew 
great.  It  had  no  idle  hands.  Its  burgomasters  all  ci- 
ther kept  shops,  taverns,  or  worked  on  farms,  and  scorned 
sloth.  All  was  prosperous  growth,  under  the  famous  Gov- 
ernor Stuy  vesant,  when  suddenly,  in  August,  1664,  for  the 
first  time,  a hostile  English  fleet  sailed  up  the  great  har- 
bor, and  anchored  in  Gravesend  Bay.  It  was  composed 
of  two  fifty-gun  ships  and  one  of  forty,  with  six  hundred 
soldiers.  The  consternation  in  the  city  was  great ; but 
Governor  Stuy  vesant  ordered  the  guns  to  be  run  out  on 
the  fort  at  the  end  of  Broadway,  called  out  the  militia, 
and  prepared  for  a desperate  contest. 

MASTER  NOBLE’S  LESSON. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  A.  PRESTON. 

THEN  Master  Noble  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Oak  Bridge  schools,  he  found,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  in  every  grade,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High 
Schools,  there  were  many  pupils  who  had  frequently  been 
promoted  to  higher  classes,  but,  failing  to  get  their  lessons 
during  the  first  term,  had,  at  examination,  been  sent  hack 
to  a lower  grade  again. 

This  had  become  such  a common  occurrence  in  the 
schools  in  Oak  Bridge  that  the  spirit  of  honest  and  praise- 
worthy emulation  was  lost,  and  the  pupils  felt  it  to  be  no 
humiliation  or  disgrace  to  be  dropfied  from  a higher  class 
to  a lower  one. 

“ Something  must  be  done  to  impress  upon  them  the 
disgrace  of  such  indifference,  and  to  arouse  their  ambi- 
tion,’’ thought  the  new  master,  and  he  forthwith  invited 
all  the  young  folks  in  the  community  to  meet  him  the 
next  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Town-ball  to  listen  to  a 
story  that  he  would  tell. 

Of  course  tho  promise  of  a story  from  the  popular  new 
master,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  recently  returned  from 
extensive  travels,  called  the  children  and  young  people 
all  out,  and  this  is  what  they  heard  : 

“It  is  said  that  years  ago  a beautiful  little  brown  spar- 
row made  her  home  in  the  garden  of  a certain  great  and 
renowned  magician.  She  built  her  nest  iu  the  grass,  and 
was  content  to  hop  and  chirp  about  in  the  rose  thicket, 
and  to  keep  very  near  the  ground  indeed. 

“She  might  have  been  happy  enough  had  she  not  allow- 
ed herself  to  be  afraid  of  the  robin-redbreast  that  had  a 
nest  in  the  golden  sweet  apple-tree,  and  was  always  flut- 
tering down  and  hop-hop-hopping  across  the  grass-plot, 
and  ]>ecking  this  way  and  that  at  the  smaller  birds. 

“ Tho  wise  and  tender-hearted  magician,  who  had  been 
closely  watching  proceedings,  had  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  timid,  trembling  little  sparrow  that  he  said,  ‘ She  shall 
have  a chance  in  the  world,’  and  he  forthwith  changed 
her  into  a robin. 

‘ ‘ No  sooner  had  she  got  over  the  novelty  of  her  new  situ- 
ation than  she  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  pigeon-hawk  that 
came  sailing  down  from  the  wood  near  by  in  search  of 
prey.  Bo  the  magician,  still  thinking  to  make  something 
of  the  timorsome  little  bird  whicli  was  his  pet,  now 
changed  her  into  a pigeon-hawk. 
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“Immediately  she  cast  affrighted  glances  at  the  big  gray 
owl  that  lived  in  a hollow  tree  farther  back  toward  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  who  came  out  on  a dead  branch  at 
night-fall,  and  hooted  until  the  hill-side  rang  again  with 
the  unearthly  screeches,  and  all  the  smaller  birds  tucked 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  put  their  claws  over 
their  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound. 

‘“I  will  persevere,'  said  the  tender-hearted  magician; 
‘I  may  make  something  of  her  yet;’  aud  straightway  the 
pigeon-hawk  became  an  owl,  with  a voice  equal  to  any  of 
the  owls'  in  all  that  forest. 

“ But  now,  instead  of  making  the  most  of  her  opportuni- 
ty. and  being  a real,  vigorous  owl,  she  backed  into  the  old 
hollow  tree,  her  great  staring  eyes  round  with  terror,  as 
she  tremblingly  listened  to  the  terrific  screams  of  a mon- 
strous eagle  whose  eyrie  was  on  the  mountain-side  facing 
the  sunrise. 

“ ‘ You  shall  be  a sparrow  again !’  angrily  cried  the  ma- 
gician. ‘ You  have  only  the  life  and  heart  and  spirit  of 
a sparrow  after  all.  What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  to 
make  anything  else  of  you  ? Had  you  asserted  aud  kept 
your  position  as  an  owl,  I would  soon  have  made  you  an 
eagle,  and  you  could  have  proudly  soared  above  all  the 
binls  of  the  air.  I have  done  my  best  to  help  you  along, 
but  you  have  not  made  one  effort  in  your  own  behalf.' 

“ It  is  the  same  with  a boy  or  a girl,"  continued  Master 


Noble.  “ If  pupils  have  only  the  heart  and  the  will  and 
the  intellect  of  a sparrow,  they  will  remain  sparrows  in 
spite  of  all  their  teachers  may  do  to  help  them  on  and  to 
encourage  them.  Study  and  will  are  the  magicians  that 
help  them  to  maintain  their  promotion,  and  the  public 
examination  is  the  great  magician  that  assigns  them  their 
advanced  positions. 

“The  world  over,  sparrow -hearted  people  are  getting  into 
eagles’  nests,  but  keen-eyed  public  opinion  is  the  great 
magician  who  says,  ‘ Go  back  to  the  thicket  and  to  the 
grass-plot  again ! You  have  only  the  heart  and  the  brain 
of  a sparrow ; there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  eagles  of 
you.’  ” 

That  is  why  to  this  day  the  names  of  those  birds  are  the 
symbols  of  the  different  grades  in  the  Oak  Bridge  schools, 
and  Master  Noble  has  never  once  been  obliged  to  say, 
“ Go  back  and  be  a sparrow  again." 


THE  STORM-PETREL. 

4 GES  ago  this  little  web-footed  fellow  was  named  Pet- 
rol,  after  the  Apostle  Peter,  because  lie  is  most  often 
seen  walking  on  the  waves — never  in  them,  but  just  dain- 
tily skimming  their  surface. 

To  sailors  they  are  “Mother  Carey's  chickens,  * and 
their  presence  is  dreaded,  because  with  them  generally 
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come  storms  and  had  weather.  They  revel  in  storms,  and 
the  fiercer  the  gale  and  the  higher  the  waves,  the  more 
merry  are  they.  This  preference  of  the  petrel  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  more  than  half  nocturnal  in  his  hab- 
its, and  greatly  dislikes  the  glare  of  sunshine.  But  when 
black  clouds  and  gloomy  mists  hang  low  over  the  ocean, 
the  semi-darkness  just  suits  him,  and  through  it  may  he 
be  seen  skimming  the  angry  billows  many  leagues  from 
the  nearest  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  outlying  Scotch  islands 
make  a peculiar  use  of  the  young  petrels,  which  are  al- 
ways as  fat  as  butter,  and  much  more  easy  to  catch  than 
the  old  birds.  The  young  bird  is  caught,  killed,  and  a 
wick  is  passed  through  his  body  until  it  projects  from  the 
bill.  When  this  wick  is  lighted  it  gradually  draws  even- 
drop  of  oil  out  of  the  well-supplied  little  reservoir,  and 
thus  a lamp  is  formed,  very  cheaply  and  easily,  that  lasts 
and  gives  a good  light  for  the  whole  of  a long  winter’s 
evening. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

7TLLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  was  born  at  Stratford,  on 
the  Avon,  April  23,  1564,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
26th.  Two  months  after  his  birth  the  plague  swept  over 
the  pleasant  village,  carrying  off  a large  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  danger  that  hung  over  the  marvellous 
infant  passed  away,  and  he  grew  up  healthy  and  strong. 
His  mother,  Mary  Arden,  inherited  a large  farm  at  Wilme- 
cote,  a mile  from  Stratford ; and  his  father,  John  Shakes- 
|>earp,  who  held  several  other  pieces  of  land,  was  probably 
an  active  farmer,  raising  sheep,  and  perhaps  cattle.  The 
house  in  which  it  is  said  Shakespeare  was  born  is  still 
shown  in  Henley  Street  . Stratford — a plain  building  of  tim- 
ber and  plaster,  covered  with  the  names  of  those  who  have 
come  from  every  part  of  the  world  to  visit  the  dark,  nar- 
row room  made  memorable  by  the  poet’s  birth. 

He  had  several  younger  brothers — Gilbert,  Richard, 
Edmund,  and  a sister  Joan — all  of  whom  he  aided  in  his 
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prosperity.  The  family  in  Henley  Street  was  a happy  I 
one;  and  the  young  Shakespeares  and  their  sister  proba- 
bly wandered  in  tho  flowery  fields  around  the  Avon,  or 
lived  on  the  farm  at  Wilmecote,  saw  the  cows  milked,  1 
and  the  cattle  pastured,  and  all  the  changes  of  rural  life,  j 
Shakespeare  lived  among  the  flowers  he  describes  so  well;  i 
and  in  the  fine  park  of  Fulbroke,  not  far  off,  saw  the  mag-  ! 
nificent  oaks,  the  herds  of  deer,  and  the  gay  troops  of 
huntsmen  chasing  the  i>oor  stag  along  the  forest  glade. 
He  must  have  been  a precocious  boy,  seeing  everything 
around  him  even  in  childhood.  He  is  described  or  paint- 
ed in  later  life  as  having  a fair,  melancholy,  sensitive 
face,  his  eyes  apparently  dark,  his  hair  brown  and  flow- 
ing. His  disposition  was  gentle  aud  benevolent;  he  won 
the  love  even  of  his  foes. 

As  the  son  of  a farmer  he  probably  had  little  education. 
He  went  for  several  years  to  the  grammar  school  at  Strat- 
ford, and  was  then  perhaps  employed  on  his  fathers  farm. 
Like  Virgil,  Horace,  Burns,  and  many  other  poets,  he 
grew  up  in  the  country.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of 
his  youth.  He  was  fond  of  rural  sports,  and  amidst  his 
early  labors  went  no  doubt  to  the  country  fairs,  joined  , 
in  the  Christmas  games  and  May-day  dances,  and  proba-  j 
bly  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  gave  the  magnificent  re-  ■ 
ception  to  Queeu  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  described  in. ! 
Scott's  novel,  Shakespeare  was  there  among  the  spectators. 
He  was  then  a boy  of  twelve.  Ho  could  enjoy  the  plays, 
games,  the  pomp  and  glitter,  of  that  famous  festival. 

He  must  have  read  romances  and  tales  early,  like  Dick- 
ens ; he  may  have  amused  his  little  brothers  and  his  sister 
Joan  by  repeating  to  them  on  winter  evenings  in  the  low  t 
room  in  Henley  Street  the  story  of  the  wild  castle  of  Elsi- 
nore, or  of  the  venerable  Lear  and  the  gentle  Cordelia.  ! 
He  was  all  imagination,  and  precocious  in  knowledge;  he 
must  have  studied  when  his  companions  played,  and  read  | 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.  At  eighteen  he  fell  in  | 
love  and  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a young  lady  eight 
years  older  than  himself.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he 
had  three  children  to  maintain,  and  went  up  to  London 
to  find  employment.  He  remained  in  obscurity  for  some 
years;  but  at  last  appears,  about  1590,  the  finest  poet  and 
dramatist  of  all  ages. 

Shakespeare  pursued  his  career  in  London  as  author  and 
theatrical  manager  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
very  industrious;  he  was  prudent,  but  generous;  he  saved 
money,  and  grew  wealthy.  About  1612  or  J613  he  return- 
ed to  Stratford,  where  he  lived  in  tho  best  house  of  the  lit- 
tle village,  called  “ New  Place.”  Here  he  gave  a home  to  1 
his  father  and  mother,  and  provided  liberally  for  his  j 
younger  brothers.  To  his  sister  Joan  he  gave  the  house  ; 
in  Henley  Street,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  her  | 
descendants  until  1820.  He  may  have  looked  forward  to 
a long  and  honorable  old  age,  but  died  in  1616,  it  is  said, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  was  born.  His 
son  Hamnet  died  long  before  him.  He  left  two  daughters,  j 

His  writings  teach  men  to  be  kind  and  gentle. 


MB.  MARTIN’S  LEG. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I HAD  a dreadful  time  after  that  accident  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin’s eye.  He  wrote  a letter  to  father  and  said  that 
“the  conduct  of  that  atrocious  young  ruffian  was  such,” 
and  that  he  hoped  he  would  never  have  a son  like  me. 
As  soon  as  father  said  “ My  son  I want  to  see  you  up  stairs 
bring  me  my  new  rattan  cane,”  I knew  what  was  gY>iug 
to  happen.  I will  draw  Borne  veils  over  the  terrible  scene, 
and  will  only  say  that  for  the  next  week  I did  not  feel 
able  to  hold  u pen  unless  I stood  up  all  the  time. 

Last  week  I got  a beautiful  dog.  Father  had  gone 
away  for  a few  days  and  I heard  mother  say  that  she 
wished  she  had  a nice  little  dog  to  stay  in  the  house  and 
drive  robbers  away.  The  very  next  day  a lovely  dog  that 


didn't  belong  to  anybody  came  into  our  yard  and  I made 
a dog-house  for  him  out  of  a barrel,  and  got  some  beefsteak 
out  of  the  closet  for  him,  and  got  a cat  for  him  to  chase,  and 
made  him  comfortable.  He  is  part  bull-dog,  and  his  ears 
and  tail  are  gone  and  he  hasn't  but  one  eye  and  he’s  lame 
in  one  of  his  himl-legs  and  the  hair  has  been  scalded  off 
part  of  him,  and  lie’s  just  lovely.  If  you  saw  him  after 
a cat  you'd  say  he  was  a perfect  beauty.  Mother  won't 
let  me  bring  him  into  the  house,  and  says  she  never  saw 
such  a horrid  brute,  but  some  women  haven’t  any  taste 
about  dogs  anyway. 

His  name  is  Sitting  Bull,  though  most  of  the  time 
when  he  isn’t  chasing  cats  he’s  lying  down.  He  knows 
pretty  near  everything.  Some  dogs  know  more  than 
folks.  Mr.  Travers  had  a dog  once  that  knew  Chinese. 
Every  time  that  dog  heard  a man  speak  Chinese  he  would 
lie  down  and  howl  and  then  he  would  get  up  and  bite 
the  man.  You  might  talk  English  or  French  or  Latin  or 
German  to  him  and  he  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but 
just  say  three  words  in  Chinese  and  he'd  take  a piece  out 
of  you.  Mr.  Travers  says  that  once  when  he  was  a puppy 
a Chinaman  tried  to  catch  him  for  a stew ; so  whenever  he 
heard  anybody  speak  Chinese  he  remembered  that  time 
and  went  and  bit  the  man  to  let  him  know  that  he  didn’t 
approve  of  the  way  Chiuamen  treated  puppies.  The  dog 
never  made  a mistake  but  once.  A man  came  to  the  house 
who  had  lost  his  pilate  and  couldn’t  speak  plain,  and  the 
dog  thought  he  was  speaking  Chinese  and  so  he  had  his 
regular  fit  and  bit  the  man  worse  than  he  had  ever  bit  any- 
body before. 

Sitting  Bull  don’t  know  Chinese  but  Mr.  Travers 
says  he's  a ‘‘specialist  in  cats,”  which  means  that  he 
knows  the  whole  science  of  cats.  The  very  first  night  I 
let  him  loose  he  chased  a cat  up  the  pear-tree  and  he  sat 
under  that  tree  and  danced  around  it  and  howled  all  night. 
The  neighbors  next  door  threw  most  all  their  things  at 
him  but  they  couldn’t  discourage  him.  I had  to  tie  him 
up  after  breakfast  and  let  the  cat  get  down  and  run  away 
before  I let  him  loose  again,  or  he’d  have  barked  all 
summer. 

The  only  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  can’t  see  very  well 
and  keeps  running  against  things.  If  he  starts  to  run  out 
of  the  gate  he  is  just  as  likely  to  run  head  first  into  the 
fence,  and  when  he  chases  a cat  round  a corner  he  will 
sometimes  mistake  a stick  of  wood,  or  the  lawn-mower 
for  the  cat  and  try  to  shake  it  to  death.  This  was  the  way 
he  came  to  get  me  into  trouble  with  Mr.  Martin. 

He  hadn't  been  at  our  bouse  for  so  long  (Mr.  Martin.  I 
mean)  that  we  all  thought  he  never  would  come  again. 
Father  sometimes  said  that  his  friend  Martin  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  house  because  my  conduct  was  such  and 
he  expected  I would  separate  him  from  all  his  friends. 
Of  course  1 was  sorry  that  father  felt  bad  about  it  but  if  I 
was  his  age  I would  have  friends  that  were  made  more 
substantial  than  Mr.  Martin  is. 

Night  before  lust  1 was  out  in  the  back  yard  with  Sit- 
ting Bull  looking  for  a stray  cat  that  sometimes  comes 
around  the  house  after  dark  and  steals  the  strawberries 
and  takes  the  apples  out  of  the  cellar.  At  least  I suppose  it 
is  this  particular  cat  that  steals  the  apples  for  the  cook  says 
a cat  does  it  and  we  haven’t  any  private  cat  of  our  own. 
After  a while  I saw  tlic  cat  coming  along  by  the  side  of 
tho  fence  looking  wicked  enough  to  steal  anything  and  to 
tell  stories  about  it  afterward.  I was  sitting  on  the  ground 
holding  Sitting  Bull’s  head  in  my  lap  and  telling  him  tliat 
I did  wish  he’d  take  to  rat-hunting  like  Sam  McGinnis’s 
terrier,  but  no  sooner  had  I seen  the  cat  and  whispered  to 
Sitting  Bull  that  she  was  in  sight  than  ho  jumped  up  and 
went  for  her. 

He  chased  her  along  the  fence  into  the  front  yard  where 
she  mode  a dive  under  the  front  piazza.  Sitting  Bull 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  house  just  flying,  and  I close 
after  him.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Martin  was  at  that  iden- 
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ticular  moment  going  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza  and  Sit- 
ting Bull  mistaking  one  of  his  legs  for  the  cat  jumped  for 
it  and  had  it  in  his  teeth  before  1 could  say  a word. 

When  that  dog  once  gets  hold  of  a thing  there  is  no 
use  in  reasoning  with  him,  for  ho  won't  listen  to  any- 
thing. Mr.  Martin  howled  and  said  “Take  him  off  my 
gracious  the  dog's  mad,”  and  I said  “Come  here  sir. 
Good  dog.  Leave  him  alone’’  but  Sitting  Bull  hung  on 
to  the  leg  as  if  he  was  deaf  and  Mr.  Martin  hung  on  to  the 
railing  of  the  piazza  and  made  twice  as  much  noise  as  the  | 
dog.  I didn’t  know  whether  I’d  better  run  for  the  doctor 
or  the  police,  but  after  shaking  tlie  leg  for  about  a min- 
ute Sitting  Bull  gave  it  an  awful  pull  and  pulled  it  off 
just  at  the  knee-joint.  When  I saw  the  dog  rushing 
round  the  yard  with  the  leg  in  his  mouth  I ran  into  the 
house  and  told  Sue  and  begged  her  to  cut  a hole  in  the  [ 
wall  and  hide  me  behind  the  plastering  where  the  police 
couldn't  find  me.  When  she  went  down  to  help  Mr.  Mar-  j 
tin  she  saw  him  just  going  out  of  the  yard  on  a wheelbar- 
row with  a man  wheeling  him  on  a broad  grin. 

If  he  ever  comes  to  this  house  again  I’m  going  to  . 
run  away.  It  turns  out  that  his  leg  was  made  of  cork 
and  I suppose  the  rest  of  him  is  either  cork  or  glass. 
Some  day  he’ll  drop  apart  on  our  piazza  then  the  whole 
blame  will  be  put  on  me. 

A MISHAP. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

A dear  little  follow  named  Noah 
Had  matin  up  his  mind  that  he'd  go  o- 
Sailiug  alone 
In  a boat  of  his  own, 

For  ho  was  a champion  rower. 

This  dear  little  fellow  named  Noah 
Hadn't  gone  very  far  before — oh!  ah! — 

HiB  boat  was  npset. 

And  he  got  very  wot. 

Did  this  little  nutnsknll  of  a Noali. 

CORN  STALK  CATTLE. 

BY  FLORENCE  K.  TYNO. 

LAST  winter  my  health  gave  out,  and  the  doctor  said  I 
must  go  South.  What  a mourning  there  was  among 
our  little  boys  at  the  thought  of  losiug  Aunt  Kate  and 
her  “ beautiful  stories" ! 

Just  before  the  train  started,  little  Jamie  begged  to  lie 
held  up  to  the  car  window  to  give  me  a good-by  kiss. 
Poor  little  fellow!  his  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  and  not 
even  the  promise  of  a pound  of  candy  could  console  him. 

I was  not  going  to  Florida,  where  fashionable  invalids 
spend  their  winters,  but  to  the  home  of  an  old  friend  of 
mine  on  an  Alabama  plantation.  How  glad  1 was  to  find 
that  she  too  had  a little  boy ! He  was  not  much  like  the 
nephews  I had  left  behind,  but  I soon  found  him  to  be  a 
good-hearted,  brave  little  lad. 

His  mamma  and  I were  sitting  one  rainy  morning  with 
our  work  before  a great  wood  fire,  when  Frankie  and  his 
bosom  companion.  Abe,  a young  darky,  came  in  with  an 
Armful  of  long  dry  com  stalks,  a handful  of  chicken  fea- 
thers, and  two  kitchen  knives. 

“Now,  Frankie,  you  are  going  to  make  a mess,  so  get 
some  papers  and  put  them  down  on  the  floor,  *'  said 
Frankie’s  mamma.  Abe  ran  to  get  the  |>apers,  and  very 
soon  the  two  boys  were  down  on  their  knees,  peeling  the 
stalks. 

I noticed  that  the  stalks  were  old  and  brittle,  and  that 
the  boys  preserved  the  hull.  After  watching  them  for 
some  minutes,  I began  to  make  inquiries  os  to  what  the 
stalks  were  for. 

“ Dese  is  fur  cattle,"  said  Abe,  grinning. 

I then  asked  how  they  made  cattle.  Frankie  did  not 
seem  communicative,  so  Abe  again  answered  my  question.  I 


“Wa’al,  we  jest  cuts  ’em.  If  yer  waits  a minute  I’ll 
show  yer.” 

He  cut  off  a piece  of  the  peeled  stalk  about  four  inches 
long,  then  split  the  hull  into  four  pieces  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long.  He  stuck  two  of 
these  pieces  near  one  end  of  the  stalk  for  hind-legs,  and 
the  two  others  at  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  other  end 
for  front  ones.  He  then  cut  a piece  of  the  stalk  about  an 
inch  long  for  the  head,  a niche  for  the  mouth,  two  pins  for 
eyes,  and  narrow  bits  of  hull  for  horns;  another  little 
strip  of  hull  was  stuck  first  into  the  head  and  then  into 
the  body  to  form  the  neck,  a chicken  feather  put  in  for 
the  tail,  and  the  job  was  finished. 

“Now,  den,"  said  Abe,  triumphantly,  holding  it  up, 
“don’t  yer  see  dat’s  a cow t” 

I smiled,  but  Abe  was  too  good-natured  to  notice  it. 
This  animal  I found,  with  slight  variations,  was  made  to 
represent  horses,  cows,  mules,  sheep,  dogs,  and  pigs,  and 
even  chickens,  which,  of  course,  were  much  smaller,  and 
had  only  two  legs.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Frankie 
and  Abe  manufactured  a bow  with  seven  little  pigs,  two 
cows,  a mule,  and  a horse. 

It  had  stopped  raining,  so  the  boys  asked  if  I would  not 
like  to  go  out  and  see  their  farmB.  Under  a shed  in  the 
yard  were  these  two  farms,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  Frankie’s  father's.  Barns,  stables,  wagon-houses,  and 
pig-pens  were  made  of  bricks  on  a very  small  scale,  and 
inhabited  by  corn-stalk  cattle. 

A wagon  made  of  a chip  tied  to  two  spools  was  hitched 
up  with  two  corn-stalk  oxen,  their  feather  tails  standing 
up  in  the  air. 

I thought  my  little  friends  would  like  this  new  breed 
of  cattle.  They  struck  me  as  being  much  easier  to  man- 
age than  those  of  Noah’s  ark,  for  there  is  hardly  a boy 
who  has  not  had  all  manner  of  trouble  in  making  Father 
Noah’s  cows  and  horses  stand  up.  Gather  together  some 
corn  stalks  this  autumn,  let  them  dry,  and  stock  a farm 
for  yourself. 

SEA-BREEZES. 

LETTER  NO.  5 FROM  BESSIE  MAYNARD  TO  IIER  DOLL. 

Cambridge,  September,  1880. 

MY  DEAREST  CLYTIE When  I sent  my  last  letter 
from  Bar  Harbor  I thought  it  would  be  the  very 
last  I should  write  you  for  a long  time,  but  I shall  not  see 
you  for  two  whole  weeks  more,  and  I can  not  wait  till 
then  to  tell  you  all  the  fine  things  I am  precipitating  for 
next  winter. 

We  left  Mount  Desert  last  Monday,  and  have  been  with 
grandma  and  Auntie  Belle  here  in  Cambridge  ever  since, 
except  when  wo  go  flying  back  and  forth  from  Boston. 
We  are  very  busy,  Clytie,  and  have  heaps  of  shopping  to 
do;  for  what  do  you  think  ? — we  are  all  going  to  Europe, 
and  are  to  sail  one  month  from  to-day.  I am  awfully 
glad,  of  course,  but  I don’t  know  how  I can  live  all  winter 
long  without  you.  Don’t  tell  the  rest  of  the  dolls,  Clytie, 
hut  I do  a little  bit  believe  that  you  are  going  too!  Now 
that  is  a very  great  secret,  so  you  will  keep  it  close  down 
in  your  own  little  heart,  and  not  let  the  others  even  re- 
spect a thing  about  it,  because  it  might  make  them  feel  bad 
that  I chose  you  and  left  them  behind;  and  one  thing  I 
never  would  do,  and  that  is  to  let  my  children  think  I had 
a favorite  among  them.  You  know  I love  every  one  of 
them  dearly,  but  of  course  I can  not  take  them  all  to  Eu- 
ropo,  and  as  you  are  the  largest,  it  is  more  your  place  to  go. 

Now  for  another  piece  of  news:  Cousin  Frank  and  Miss 
Carleton  are  engaged!  Yes,  Clytie,  they  really  are,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  married  this  very  month,  and  go  to 
Europe  when  we  do.  If  this  isn’t  news  enough,  here  is 
some  more:  Randolph  Peyton  has  gone  home  with  his 
mamma,  and  they  are  all  coming  to  our  house  in  New 
York  the  week  before  we  sail,  and  go  with  our  party! 
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Won’t  it  be  lovely  ? There  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peyton, 
Randolph  and  his  sister  Helen,  and  Miss  Rogers,  their 
governess.  I have  never  seen  Helen,  but  Randolph  says 
she  is  “awfully  jolly,  considering  she  is  only  a girl,’’  so  I 
guess  I shall  like  her.  Then  there  will  be  papa  and 
mamma  and  me  (and  you,  if  we  take  you).  Cousin  Frank 
and  Miss  Carleton,  only  she  won’t  be  Miss  Carleton  then — 
Bhe  will  be  Mrs.  Howard,  and  I am  to  call  her  Cousin 
Carrie:  indeed,  I call  her  so  now,  for  Cousin  Frank  asked 
me  to,  and  I would  do  anything  to  please  him.  I have  for- 
given him  for  sending  me  away  one  night  when  they  were 
talking  about  little  pitchers.  When  I asked  him  about  it 
afterward,  and  if  it  was  really  deckerativeart  they  meant, 
he  tried  to  exclaim  to  me,  but  he  laughed  so  hard  all  the 
time,  1 couldn't  make  out  anything  at  all  except  that  I 
was  the  very  funniest  little  pitcher  in  the  whole  world ! 
Did  you  ever  know  such  a comical  thing  as  to  call  me,  a 
girl  ten  years  old,  a pitcher  t I’m  sure  he  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mamma  says  I may  give  them  anything  I choose  for  a 
wedding  present,  and  I have  presided  on  a silver  pitcher. 
I am  going  to  send  it  with  a card  tied  on  the  handle 
marked,  “ This  is  me,”  and  I guess  they  will  wonder 
what  it  means.  Don’t  you  ? 

I have  told  Cousin  Carrie  so  much  about  you  that  she 
seems  to  love  you  already,  even  though  she  has  never 
seen  you.  and  she  says  she  shall  invite  you  to  her  wed- 
ding. Won't  that  be  fun  ? She  is  going  to  send  you  her 
cards,  and  you  will  go  with  mo.  I shall  get  home  in  time 
to  have  your  dress  made.  Mine  is  to  be  a bomination 
dress  of  white  cashmere  and  silk,  and  I think  yours  will 
be  of  the  same  kind  in  rose-color. 

I will  tell  you  one  more  adventure  that  befell  us  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  then  I shall  not  write  any  more  letters  un- 


less you  are  left  at  home  when  I go  to  Europe.  Of  course, 
if  you  are,  I shall  write  as  often  as  I possibly  can,  and  1 
shall  have  so  many  new  ami  strange  appearances  in  cross- 
ing the  ocean  and  in  visiting  forran  lands  that  the  read- 
ing of  them  will  make  up  in  some  agree  for  being  left  at 
home. 

Randolph  and  I went  down  to  the  beach,  the  evening 
before  we  came  away,  to  launch  his  ship— a beautiful  one, 
with  sails  all  set,  “ full-rigged,”  as  the  sailors  say,  that 
his  uncle  in  Philadelphia  had  sent  him  that  very  day. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  from  the  prow  or  stern— I 
never  know  which  is  which — and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
masts  he  fastened  a “pennon,” as  he  called  it,  with  the 
name  of  the  ship  in  big  blue  letters.  (He  printed  it  him- 
self with  his  blue  pencil,  and  it  looked  real  cunning  blow- 
ing round  in  the  wind,  and  flapping  up  and  down.)  What 
do  you  suppose  the  name  was  ? Bessie , to  be  sure.  He 
says  he  thinks  it  is  an  “awfully  jolly”  name  for  a ship,  or 
for  a girl  either. 

Well,  the  wind  blew  just  the  right  way  for  a splendid 
launch.  I held  the  cord,  letting  it  out  as  fast  as  he  told 
me  to,  and  he  gave  it  a push,  and  off  it  sailed,  straight 
and  lovely  as  a duck.  I was  so  delighted  I couldn't  pos- 
sibly help  clapping  my  hands,  and,  oh,  Clytie!  I dropped 
the  cord,  and  away  it  went,  up  and  down  over  the  waves 
as  if  it  was  alive.  Randolph  muttered  something  that 
sounded  like,  “ Bother  1 that's  just  like  a 'girl!”  and 
scowled  awfully  at  me.  and  then  ran  out  into  the  water 
after  it.  I screamed  as  loud  as  I could,  for  I was  afraid 
he  would  drown;  and  then  I remembered  how  he  had 
saved  my  life,  and  I said  to  myself,  He  is  my  friend  now, 
and  I will  save  him,  for  he  saved  me  when  we  were  emer- 
nies.  So,  as  the  story-books  say,  I “dashed  into  the 
foaming  billows”  after  him,  and  just  as  I caught  him  by 
his  jacket  I thought  I heard  him  say 
again,  “Bother!”  and  then  came  a 
great  rushing  noise  in  my  ears,  my 
mouth  was  full  of  water,  and  the  next 
thing  I knew  I was  lying  in  mamma's 
bed,  and  she  and  two  or  three  other 
people  were  rubbing  me ! I was  almost 
drowned,  Clytie ; and  so  it  was  Randolph 
who  saved  my  life  a second  time,  and  I 
never  saved  his  at  all. 

When  I pulled  him  by  his  jacket,  a 
wave  broke  over  us ; but  lie  was  stronger 
and  bigger  than  I,  and  a boy  besides 
(and  truly,  Clytie,  boys  do  know  more 
than  girls  about  some  things.),  and  so  he 
caught  me,  and  sort  of  pulled  and  roll- 
ed and  pushed  me  out  of  the  water;  and 
just  then  Cousin  Frank  and  Miss  Carle- 
ton came  round  the  point  in  their  boat, 
and  Cousin  Frank  took  me  in  his  arms, 
and  ran  up  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  he 
could  go. 

Poor  mamma  was  most  subtracted 
when  she  saw  me,  and  Randolph  was  so 
scared  he  forgot  all  about  his  lovely  new 
ship,  that  long  before  that  time  had  gone 
sailing  out  to  sea  all  by  itself. 

Wasu’t  it  awful,  Clytie?  If  I had 
minded  what  Solomon  says,  “Look  be- 
fore you  leap,”  I should  have  seen  that 
Randolph  had  his  hand  on  the  ship  at 
the  very  moment  I seized  him.  and  he 
could  have  got  back  safe  to  the  shore 
without  any  of  my  help. 

Good-by  fora  little  while.  I shall  see 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  dolls  week  after 
next. 

Your  loving  mamma, 

Bessie  Maynard. 
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im.s  mill  lmys  are  husking  com 
Siii'li  » frolic  who  w mi lil  miss  ? 

A nil  ear!”  erica  sweet  Hut  It  Viui  l)orn 
Who  will  claim  tliu  prize — a kiss! 


THAT  BOV. 

I*«  i.i.  oft  liavo  I tolil  the  mercurial  Fred 
To  stand  on  his  feet,  and  not  on  his  head; 

In  vain  I command  him,  in  vain  am  l wroth  — 
He  only  wants  two  heads  to  stand  on  them  both. 


KATE  OF  MYRTLE  .SPRINGS.  S 
IlK-UTirn.  Kate  of  the  golden  hair — \ 

Tlie  golden  hair  and  the  js-rfect  hands 
Why  will  you  leave  iis  ill  despair,  v. 

A ml  linger  so  Ion**  in  foreign  lauds!  \ 

The  iiiuekiiig-hird  sings  by  the  garden  gate,  ’W. 

And  this  is  the  sorrow  till  song  he  sings, 

“My  careless  Kate,  my  wayward  Kate, 

Far  have  you  wandered  from  Mvrflo  Springs.” 
The  summer  is  gone;  in  the  woodlands  near 
The  painted  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall. 

We  miss  your  sweet  face  by  the  li reside  here. 

We  miss  your  sweet  voice,  and  your  step  in  the  hall. 
The  nioekiiig-hjrd  sings  by  the  garden  gate, 

And  this  is  tin*,  cruel  song  he  sings, 

“ Your  gypsy  Kate,  your  faithless  Kate, 

She  will  never  rnuio  back  to  Myrtle  Springs.” 

«►  mocking-bird,  false  are  the  words  of  vour  song, 
For  a ship  is  sailing  over  the  sea 
That  all  day  long  and  all  night  long 
Is  bringing  mv  heart's  desire  to  me. 

She  is  coining  now  through  the  garden  gate, 

Ami  my  heart,  as  it  leaps  to  meet  her,  sings, 

“My  splendid  Kate,  my  darling  Kate, 

My  beautiful  Kate,  of  Myrtle  Springs.” 


SUNG  OK  THE  MORAL  ALLIGATOR; 
Hui.n't  your  mother  bid  you 
Stay  at  home? 

Didn't  your  sister  ls*g  3011 
Not  to  roam  f 

Jimmy,  yon  would  not  obey 
Counsel  wise; 

Now  we'll  eat  you,  yea  or  nay 
('banning  prize! 
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Cmim, 

I am  a llttl*  hoy  only  six  year*  old,  and  ran  not 
write  very  well,  bat  I want  |o  **y  bow  much  I like 
Yorxo  Prort-x.  My  mamma  and  papa  have  taken 
II aarra's  W*wi.t  and  II  tn-u'i  Mowtult  more 
yean*  than  I can  remember. 

I like  so  much  to  hear  all  abont  the  pets  of  tlic 
other  children.  I have  not  any,  bat  I have  a dear 
little  slater  called  Myra,  and  she  la  my  pet 

I liked  the  story  “Acmes  the  Ocean"  very  much, 
bat  l think  "The  Moral  Pirate*”  was  the  beat 
My  governess  Is  writing  I Ida,  but  soon  I hope  to 
bo  solo  to  write  ruyscif,  as  I have  nearly  finished  my 
roermrf  copy-book.  One  year  ago  I coo  Id  not  speak 
any  English,  bnt  now  I can  read  short  stories,  nnd  I 
am  always  so  happy  when  Younn  Paint r.  comes. 


Lr^cawsM, 

I am  twelve  years  old.  I have  a little  c«dt,  but  it 
Is  not  gentle,  it  la  very  wild.  I also  haw  a roan 
Irorse.  named  Sabine.  Whenever  horses  are  gather- 
ed I help  to  herd  them.  I like  to  do  It  very  much. 
We  generally  have  about  three  hundred  head  to  herd. 
I have  no  pets  now,  for  my  liitl#  dog  died. 

I visited  Captain  H— — plantation  last  winter, 
and  I had  a very  nice  time.  I saw  the  men  gin  cot- 
ton, and  I drove  the  horaew  round  In  the  gin. 

Ciuulu  A.  T. 


Urmw,  Wrosirn  Trsanmav. 

I have  wanted  to  write  to  the  Post-office  Box  for 
a long  time  for  I like  Yuuna  Pkovls  so  much,  hut 
I thought  as  there  were  so  many  children  writing 
perhaps  my  letter  would  not  be  printed. 

I live  In  a veir  lonelv  country.  There  arc  no  little 
girls  hero  at  all,  hut  I hnvo  a good  many  pets.  I 
have  two  colls,  named  Nellie  and  Dollle,  ami  a pnp- 
nr  named  Carloi  Then  I have  a cat  and  lour  little 
kittens,  and  six  pigeons,  and  lot*  of  little  chicken*. 
1 am  going  to  get  a pair  ot  canaries  very  soon. 

LCXLLA  A.  M. 


W*«  N*vr  York. 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  I live  In  the  Gctitwee  Val- 
ley, which  I have  heard  Is  the  nicest  valley  in  the 
world.  Wo  havo  not  many  pels,  because  there  are 
•even  of  us  children,  and  mamma  thinks  those  are 
pets  enough  for  one  house. 

Wo  have  a black  dog  named  Shot,  but  lie  la  real 
old.  We  raised  him  from  a poppy.  Once  he  vros  in 
a snap  box,  with  three  other  puppies,  and  mamma 
heard  au  awful  squealing.  There  was  a knot-hole  In 
the  box,  and  the  puppy's  tall  stuck  out.  My  little 
brother  Jim  crept  up  and  grabbed  bold  of  It,  and 
was  trying  to  puli  the  poor  puppy  through  the  knot- 
hole. 

We  had  a yellow  cat  named  Moses.  He  would  let 
u*  dress  him  and  put  him  to  bod  like  a baby,  and 
when  my  little  sister  sat  down  on  the  floor,  he  would 
come  and  pat  bis  paws  around  her  neck.  He  died 
lost  spring,  and  we  had  a funeral.  My  brother  Manta 
made  a hejut-slnnc  for  him,  and  painted  It  white,  and 
put  poor  Moses's  Dame  and  age  on  it.  Lack*  M. 

Wison*.  NnantMU. 

I have  just  returned  boom  from  Malden  Rock,  a 
little  town  In  Wisconsin.  It  la  a funny  name  for  a 
town,  and  I will  tell  yon  why  It  Is  called  so.  There 
was  once  an  Indian  maiden  who  wanted  to  marry  a 
young  brave,  hut  the  other  Indians  were  not  willing. 
One  day  she  went  to  the  lop  of  a high  rock,  aa  high 
ok  the  mull*  ou  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin.  The  In- 
dians called  to  her  to  come  down,  and  they  would 
give  her  perm iiw km  to  marry  her  lover;  but  she 
knew  very  well  that  If  she  w ent  down  they  won  Id 
kill  her,  so  she  jumped  from  (he  rock  and  killed  her- 
self. I am  eleven  yean  old.  Bella  M. 

Siih,  Noam  CtMiui. 

I got  HAarxa's  Torso  Pmni  for  a birthday  pres- 
ent, and  I like  to  read  the  Post-office  Box. 

In  Augnat  1 went  on  a mountain  trip.  We  slept 
in  tent*.  Tho  roads  over  the  mountains  are  very 
rough,  but  we  thought  it  splendid  tuu  to  ride  Id  the 
baggage-wagon. 

I hure  a small  museum.  Ixst  year  when  my  fa- 
ther came  borne  from  Europe  he  brought  me  some 
stones  from  Homo  and  from  the  Alps,  and  also  some 
pressed  flower*.  H*  K.  H. 


CtlOBalSFt,  Nkw  You. 

I am  nine  years  old.  I have  a twin  sister  I no.  and 
a little  brother  Herbert,  who  l«  very  canning  o»a  tpll 
of  mischief.  Wo  have  only  two  pets  besides  Herbert 
— a dog  named  pick  and  a cat  named  Jack.  We 
have  lots  of  fan.  We  have  a croquet  set  in  the  yard, 
and  sometime*  we  have  a tent  Ion.  Every  tlmr  Dick 
enmn)  into  the  house  Herbert  call*  out,  **  Dll,  here, 
Bit." 

Pans  owns  a share  In  a cabin,  and  every  summer 
wc  all  go  up  to  the  lake,  and  stay  about  tuo  week*. 
Herbert  likes  to  play  in  the  water,  and  throw  stone* 


In  it.  One  day  he  crawled  right  in,  and  got  all  wet 
He  doe*  not  like  to  ride  in  the  boat,  Ittcansa*  be  has 
to  sit  still,  lie  wants  to  be  in  mischief  all  the  time, 
nnd  he  Is  a little  wldo-awake,  and  will  not  go  to 
sleep  when  ho  can  help  It.  Ho  la  nineteen  months 
•ikl.  Ada  K. 


Lon*)M,  lUKOIL 

I want  to  tell  yon  about  some  fun  I had  the  other 
day.  We  have  a barrel  sunk  In  the  yard  with  water- 
Ulic*  in  it  There  was  a lizard  in  It  too.  1 made  a 
noose  and  caught  It,  and  put  It  Into  mamma's  big 
dish  pan,  which  1 filled  with  water.  Then  I caught 
two  little  toads;  one  was  a little  brown  fellow  about 
an  inch  long,  and  the  other  a little  larger.  I put  a 
little  piece  of  board  in  the  water,  anil  fasHmea  it  to 
the  end  of  tho  string  that  was  round  the  lizard* 
neck.  Then  I put  tbs  little  toad*  on  the  board,  and 
the  lizard  drew  them  all  around.  Emma  1L 


Smtwhui,  Ki*  Yob*. 

I am  five  and  a half  year*  old.  1 can  not  read,  bat 
I can  write  letter*,  although  mamma  say*  nobody 
can  read  them,  so  she  I*  writing  Ibis  for  me.  Mam- 
ina and  sister  read  me  the  stork*  in  Yorue  Pboplk. 
1 liked  “The  Moral  Pirate*"  best  of  ail,  bat  I was 
afraid  Jim  would  get  shot  when  he  look  the  borrow- 
ext  boat  back. 

I have  a cat  that  eats  milk  end  everything  with  It* 
paw.  And  1 have  three  rabbit*. 

Yesterday  I ti*>k  mamma  and  papa  over  to  the 
drpdt,  a mile  away,  and  drove  home  ail  alone. 

I go  fishing  with  papa,  and  liaro  caught  a good 
many  fish,  Milto*  B. 

Xima,  Onto. 

I wlih  to  ask  a favor  of  some  of  the  Southern  cor- 
respondents of  the  Post-office  Box.  My  sister  plant- 
ed a cottuu  itewl,  and  the  plant  that  catue  up  bear* 
white  blossoms  which  afterward  turn  rod  and  drop 
off.  Now  1 would  likp  verv  much  to  know  whether 
it  la  cotton  or  not.  I would  also  be  glad  for  all  In- 
formation about  the  cotton-plant  that  any  corre- 
spondent will  give.  Kusooa  K.  E. 

I am  a llttk  boy  seven  year*  old.  f live  at  Ingte- 
ton,  Alabama,  two  mile*  fawn  D!ck*on.  My  papa 
own*  a large  stone  quarry-.  I have  tuo  little  brother* 
and  m>e  little  sister,  ana  we  take  Yocxo  Provt.*.  I 
like  Hemic  Maynard'*  letter*  to  her  dollin  the  beat 
of  all.  UzoaoiK  F. 


Bcnuio  r<m  Mill,  Ncvbth  CiBwni. 

Papa  takes  IIari***'*  M »o  axis  a and  Wwon.v,  the 
Baza*  for  mamma,  and  Yuuno  PsorLR  for  my  bro- 
them  and  sister  and  myself.  I like  to  read  the  sto- 
rirwind  the  letter*  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

We  live  right  In  the  wood*.  Buflalo  Crook  runs 
around  oar  bouse,  almost  f turning  an  inland.  I do 
not  go  to  school  Mamma  teaches  us  at  home.  We 
oar  our  lessons  every  evening. 

I have  a pet  hen.  She  Is  black,  and  so  lame  Mint 
she  cornea  In  the  house  every  evening  for  n»e  to  put 
her  to  rnovt.  Then  wc  have  lols  of  pigs,  goats, 
calros,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  and  each  of  in > five 
brother*  ha*  a colt.  M aut  T. 


Wars**,  Itutut. 

I have  no  father  nor  mother.  I live  with  my  iibck 
and  aunt,  who  are  very  good  to  me.  In  vacation  I 
work  in  uncle's  printing-office,  ami  when  there  is 
school  I go. 

My  uncle  take*  UABrn's  Wxrklt,  and  my  aunt 
take*  the  Baxaii,  and  I ukc  Yocso  Pmru.  I think 
it  Is  one  of  the  best  paper*  published. 

I have  a pci  chicken  named  Mary.  She  will  walk 
a rope,  and  swing  lu  * Utile  swing  1 mode  for  her. 

Altud  J.  li. 


in  this  Territory,  but  I hive  been  to  San  Francisco 
and  down  the  Pacific  coast  as  farna  Santa  Barbara, 
where  1 remained  six  month*  with  tny  mother  and 
brother  and  sister.  Sometime*  In  w arm  weather  wc 
take  a trip  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  wc  bare  pic- 
nics and  fishing  parties.  I am  eleven  year*  old. 

Fasmi  Mixric  B. 


Afc*in,  Wno«m. 

I am  ten  year*  old.  I live  in  the  country,  near  a 
beautiful  lake  cslloi  Lake  Pleasant.  1 often  have  a 
boat-ride  on  It  The  hill*  are  quite  high  around  the 
lilts 

I live  with  my  grandpa  and  grandma,  and  I go  to 
school  In  an  old  yellow  school-house  Uiat  has  stood 
for  thirty  years.  We  are  going  to  havo  a nice  new- 
brick  school -house  soon,  but  I do  but  like  to  haw 
the  dear  old  lions®  torn  down,  a*  it  ia  the  some  one 
my  mamma  went  to  school  in. 

We  have  two  hundred  sheep.  I have  a pel  lamb 
that  will  leave  tiro  flock  when  I call  it.  Its  nunc  is 
Dickie.  Now  P. 


Rtnuu,  Xiv  York. 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  I have  not  any  peta  now, 
bnt  I had  two.  One  w»  a little  dog  named  Fanny. 
It  would  draw  a little  sleigh  with  a rallk-pall  an  it 
and  pall  me  on  the  ice  when  I had  my  skate*  od. 
The  other  was  a little  kitten  that  would  jump  and 
take  a piece  of  meat  out  of  my  hand  when  I held  It 
over  my  head.  Gxozus  W.  L. 

B»k*  Ouuu,  LovtM**-. 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  I like  Yotrno  Psora*  very 
much.  I often  go  out  to  the  Spanish  fort.  There 
l«  a band  of  music  there  every  evening,  and  every 
Saturday  it  ia  there  all  day.  There  are  two  cannon 
which  have  been  in  tire  fort  ever  since  1718.  I have 
two  pet  kittens  that  follow  me  everywhere. 

Cuaxuz  N.  W. 


I have  a collection  of  stamp*,  and  would  gladly 
exchange  with  some  of  the  reader*  of  Y oc*«  I'eoru. 

Em>t*  »z  Lima,  care  of  D.  A.  do  Lima  A Ore, 

68  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postmark*  of  the  United 
State*  or  Canada  with  any  reader*  of  Yotrso  Panrut 
A.  W.  RrssxLL,  P.  O.  Box  10*. 
Brookfield,  Mad  Iron  County,  New  York. 

I would  be  glad  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with 
any  readers  of  Yuras  PaorLz. 

Uaubt  Grim,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

I have  a few  foreign  coins  which  I should  like  to 
exchange  for  rare  postage  stamp*.  They  are  small 
French  coins,  Swiss,  English,  Prussian.  German,  and 
Italian,  copper  ami  nickel.  Some  of  them  I do  not 
know.  They  look  like  silver,  but  I think  they  ore 
only  German  silver.  Eros*  a K.  Prrvsr, 

11  Prospect  Street,  Fall  River,  MasBodiusdtai 

I hare  a collection  of  obeli*,  mineral*,  postmarks, 
coins,  and  woods,  1 have  also  a collection  of  about 
eleven  hundred  and  rwenty-flve  stamps,  all  different 
kinds,  and  1 would  like  to  exchange  sumps  with 
any  of  the  rentiers  of  Torso  Pawn.*. 

1 sra  twelve  years  old.  I have  a canary,  and  my 
brother  and  I bad  a pair  of  squirrels,  but  on*  died. 
ll»i*«i  C.  Foots, 

1(M  East  Fifty  -seventh  Street,  Now  York  City. 

I have  a collection  of  stamp*,  and  would  gladly 
exchange  with  any  correspondents,  I have  stomps 
from  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Germany,  England,  and 
other  countries.  Kuw  Dnwu, 

leg  East  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


rtifim,  lutsois 

I take  Yotrao  Psori.r,  and  1 like  to  read  tbs  letters 
from  the  little  folk*.  I am  ten  years  old,  and  am  In 
the  fourth  room  and  “A"  class  at  school. 

I had  a velocipede,  but  It  Is  broken.  I have  a horee 
and  a saddle  and  bridle,  and  I ride  a good  deaL 

My  little  sister  is  three  years  old,  and  I am  making 
a play-house  for  her.  Mu-  hit  my  ear  so  bard  I trad 
to  cry.  Mamma  asked  Iter  what  mode  her  bite  bro- 
ther's ear.  She  cold,  **  Brother  hart  his  ear  on  my 
teeth."  Kttouzy  M.  K. 


A a asi*’  (Coca,  Mukocbi. 

In  the  hot  weather  we  keep  our  doors  open  at 
night,  and  one  night  a little  opowum  got  in,  and 
in  the  morning  we  found  It  curled  up  In  paps'*  hat. 
I kept  It  for  a few  day*,  but  once  when  I went  away 
It  ran  off,  I am  seven  yean  old.  Ru>liv  MeL. 

Csicako,  llUIMA 

You  mo  Prot'i.x  cornea  every  week,  and  I assure  you 
it  receives  a warm  welcome. 

We  have  two  little  pels.  Their  names  are  Roly 
and  Poly.  Rnly  is  a little  Skye  terrier,  and  Pi*|y  5* 
a kitten,  which  travelled  here  from  duwu  East.” 
They  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and,  I am  sorry  to  My.  cnr  to- 
gtfflier^for  they  are  holh  very  sensitive.  They  object 
strongly  to  being  shut  up  at  night,  and  protest 
against  It  loudly. 

1 am  thirteen  year*  old,  and  I wear  tpocUcle*. 

J.  O. 


I would  like  to  exchange  flower  seeds  with  any 
little  girl  In  California  or  Florida.  I have  verbenas, 
mixed  phlox,  four-o'clock*.  mM -williams,  balsams, 
alyssam,  sal  via,  mignonette,  and  red  aud  white  pe- 
tunias. An*  Be  tv, 

1089  WUson  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohta. 

I have  a collection  of  postmarks,  and  would  like 
to  exchange  with  any  corroepoudt-nla  of  this  nice 
paper.  I am  eleven  years  old. 

“ Kxcmamqr,”  939  Main  Street, 

Buflalo,  Erie  County,  New  York. 

If  any  correspondents  will  rond  me  a list  of  the 
stamps  tho-  require,  and  also  of  those  they  have  to 
spare,  I win  like  to  exchange  with  them. 

Joan  R.  Bznroan,  6 Spencer  Place, 

Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


I would  liko  to  exchange  »om*  revenue  stamp*  for 
postage  stamps.  Among  those  I wish  to  exchange 
are  two  varieties  ol  onc-dullar  stomps  and  a fotry- 
cent  stamp.  Lxo*  van  T.  Bason  i®, 

Woltovllle,  Alleghany  County,  New  York. 


I lake  Torso  Promt,  and  I think  it  I*  splendid. 

I have  a great  many  French,  Italian,  English,  and 
German  postage  stamps  which  I would  lisa  to  ex- 
change for  others.  Oroxo*  B.  DoNum.i.T, 

P.  O.  Box  4814,  New  York  City. 


Will.  A Wuu,  WiMIMIIi"  TrrkiTukV. 

I have  taken  Yor*u  Pxom_z  ever  since  the  first 
number,  and  I find  it  very  interesting.  I was  born 


I am  collecting  postage  stamps,  and  would  like  to 
exchange.  ComiponiTenls  will  please  state  the 
number  of  stomp*  lu  their  collection,  and  send  me 
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their  Hat.  I Imre  twelve  hundred  stamp*,  and  I am 
thirteen  year*  old.  1 wonkl  like  to  know  tlte  age  ot 
my  correspondent*.  Cii.tH>.R«  S.  Fktrascii, 

18  W<*t  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  postmarks  with  any  boy 
reader*  of  Yoe*«  1’aori.a  In  the  Weat.  I am  twelve 
years  old.  Amur*  fk  Moor  a, 

40  Third  Dace,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  any 
correspondent.  It-  I*  P*«to*, 

P.  O.  Box  8*7,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Louise. — Your  question,  “ la  the  mosquito  of 
any  use  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  ?"  has 
often  been  ausked  bv  many  older  ami  wiser  thun 
you,  for  it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  their 
larval  state  mosquitoes  form  an  important  branch 
of  nature’s  army  of  tiny  scavengers.  The  lame 
live  in  the  water  of  stagnant  pools  and  marsh- 
es, and  feed  upon  particles  of  decaying  matter, 
and  as  their  number  is  so  very  large,  the  amount 
they  devour  is  considerable.  By  thus  purify- 
ing the  water  they  destroy  the  miasma  which 
would  otherwise  arise  and  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere to  such  an  extent  that  no  human  being 
oonld  breathe  it  with  safety.  The  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  tropical  countries  by 
these  tiny  scavengers  is  very  great.  It  is  oath 
mated  that  the  air  of  certain  marshy  regions 
would  be  so  poisonous  that  no  animal  higher 
than  a reptile  could  breathe  it  and  live,  were 
their  purifying  influence  removed.  We  do  not 
know  that  mosquitoes  in  the  winged  state  have 
any  useful  mission  beyond  that  of  depositing 
the  eggs  which  produce  the  larva>,  but  that 
alone  saves  them  from  being  “ nothing  but  a 
nuisance." 

F.  A.  Reilly, — The  subscription  price  for 
Haarick’g  Young  People  for  1881  will  remain 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  the  same  low  figure 
aa  for  the  first  volume. 

Brian  B. — The  large  green  worm  that  foods 
on  carrot,  caraway,  parsley, and  some  other  com- 
mon garden  plants  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Pa- 
piiio  aeteria*,  a Urge  black  butterfly  which  is 
seen  in  great  number*  at  midsummer,  hovering 
about  the  flowers  in  gardens.  It  is  especially 
fond  of  the  sweet-scented  phlox.  This  butterfly 
is  very  handsomely  marked  with  rows  of  yellow 
spots  near  the  margin  of  its  wings,  and  on  the 
hind  wings,  which  are  tailed,  there  U also  a row 
of  blue  spots,  and  near  the  lower  angle  on  or- 
ange-colored eye  with  a black  dot  in  the  centre. 
The  wings  of  this  handsome  insect  expand  from 
three  to  four  inches. 

“ Thistle.” — It  Is  not  easy  to  say  why  such 
great  numbers  of  potato-bugs  are  found  crawl- 
ing on  the  sea-beaches.  These  striped  canthar- 
ides  are  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  are  probably  blown  seaward  by 
the  wind,  and  naturally  sail  ashore  on  the  tide. 

You  will  find  simple  directions  for  pressing 
flowers  and  leaves  In  the  Post-office  Boxes  of 
Young  People  Nos.  34  and  46. 


F.  B.  W, — Write  again  to  your  correspond- 
ent. There  are  so  many  possible  reasons  why 
he  has  not  answered  you  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  him  to  print  your  notice.  Possibly  he 
has  misdirected  the  letter  to  you. 


Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Fred  P.  Herron, 
Albert  C.  B..  Jessie  R.  EHerby,  E.  N.,  Richard  P. 
Morgan,  Willie  C.  Chapman,  8.  B.,Frarik  Davis,  8. 
Donald  Newton,  Gertrude  B.  Dnffee,  Frank  Haiti, 
John  R.  Bancroft,  H.  S.  G. 


Correct  answer*  to  pa&dc*  are  received  from  Ed- 
die 8.  Heqnembourg,  Mary  Uddy,  “Clilqiiot,"  Will- 
iam D.  lwbeon,  Dana  I).  Stanton,  “Milwaukee,” 
Percy  McGftorge,  « Nellie  Blv  " R.  I>.  W.  R.  Garden, 
Goorge  VolcMuunen,  Jams*  H.  Bed  (low,  Howard  A. 
Katerly,  “ Ivan  hoc." 


John  If.  Bartlett,  A.  O.,  and  J.  C.  Locher  have 
•cut  nest  specimens  of  the  flve-poi ntod  star,  which 
were  received  loo  late  for  acknowledgment  with  the 
others. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

CHIT II*  HUNONM. 

L In  strawberry.  By  way  of.  A fabulous  wo- 
man. A unit.  Iu  huckletierry.  2.  In  peach.  An 
article  very  useful  to  travellers.  A color.  A jewel. 
In  plam.  Centrals  ol  diamonds  read  across  give  the 
name  of  a common  shrub.  Owlet. 


No.*. 

woau  Wjl:  ASKS. 

1.  First,  mountains  in  Sn  Itxerlatid.  Second,  mount- 

ain# in  Aula.  Third,  a river  in  Hungary.  Fourth,  a 
towu  iu  Piedmont,  once  an  ancient  Roman  settle- 
ment. Julia. 

2.  Find,  a part  of  the  body.  Second,  a dimue. 
Third,  invalid.  Fourth,  a hollow.  Ciikjcut. 


No.  8. 

OflAUDE 

My  find  is  needed  to  make  my  second,  ami  should 
always  l>e  In  my  whole.  Bolus. 

No.  4. 

HUMRRIOAI.  .'lUtUPSS- 

1.  A fanciful  character  in  one  of  8b akep core’s 
play*  com  (turn'd  of  It  letter*. 

My  8,  to.  6>  1 Is  agony  to  weary  Angers. 

My  8.8.11*  a problem. 

MyM.N  It  la  done  by  every  school-boy. 

My  I,*,  8, 4 I#  flue  powder.  Lohik. 

a.  An  Inhabitant  of  Africa  composed  of  10  letters. 
My  8,  7, 8,  B,  4 1#  a bird. 

My  8, 9,  B,  4 is  a piece  of  money. 

My  1,5, 10, 7 la  a beautiful  flower.  Fahmh 

No.  5. 

a N t O M A. 

My  drat  la  In  board,  hut  not  In  plank. 

My  second  Is  In  board,  lint  not  In  bank. 

My  third  Is  In  sin,  but  not  in  good. 

My  Tourt It  Is  iu  lilt,  hut  not  In  wood. 

My  fifth  I*  In  sword,  but  not  fu  arms. 

My  sixth  is  in  town,  but  not  In  farms. 

My  whole  lla  forehead  proudly  rears. 

Crowned  by  two  hundred  ana  fifty  years. 

Annum  Aetna. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  47. 

No,  1.  B P 

. URN  ARM 

BREA  D - f K U IT 
NAG  MIX 

D T 

No.  i.  Telephone. 

No.  S.  1.  Hipparchus.  2.  Epicharaaa.  8.  Herod- 
otus, 

No.  4-  FOAM  ARGO 
OHIO  REAP 

AIMS  GALA 

MOSS  OPAL 

Charade  on  page  «9«— SaJl-Petre. 


COLOMBIA  BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  la  the  best  aa 
well  as  the  healthiest  of  out-door 
aport* ; la  easily  learned  and  never 
forgotten.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  84- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  con- 
taining Price- Lists  and  lull  Infor- 
mation THK  POPF.  ape.  CO., 
7#  hammer  ht.,  Boston,  Ms  ha. 


COINS  AND  STAMPS.  My  revised  catalogue  of 
coins,  allowing  buying priern,  )u*t  out— price  10c. 
No.  *0,  of  the  St.  Louis  /’hilaUlmt.  the  beet  stamp  |»a- 
per  In  America.  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  tree 
for  Mamn.  K.  F.  GAM  US,  Coin  and  Stamp  Dealer, 
081  South  6th  8l,  St.  Loul#,  Mo.  Established  1878. 


ABSORBING  STORY 


OF  A 


BOY’S  LIFE  AMONG  PIRATES. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REU- 
BEN DAVTDGER;  Seventeen  Years 
anti  Four  Months  Captive  among  the  Dvaks 
of  Borneo.  By  Jakes  Geeks  wood.  8vo, 
Cloth,  81  20  ; 4to,  Paper,  15  cents. 


This  la  a book  which  will  he  devoured  by  youth 
with  much  the  nine  engrossing  interest  that  made 
the  pcraif.il  of  " Robtusou  Crusoe  ” ao  delightful. 
The  anthor  has  the  power  of  literally  enchaining 
the  attention  of  the  render,  whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  growth Brooklyn  Tima. 


Published  by  HARPER  k II  ROTH  KILN,  New  York. 

CU“  Haupkb  St  BROTnare  will  tend  the  above  tr ark 
bn  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
State a,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CHILDREN’S 

PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Square  4 to,  about  300  pages  each,  beautifully 
printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  embellished  with 
many  Illustrations,  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  50 
per  volume. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Haaraa*#  Youko  Paort.K  will  bo  issued  every 
Tuesday,  and  may  be  had  at  the  following  rates— 
pebble  in  adsancr,  postage  fret : 

Single  Copies |0  M 

Onk  SrtMCRtmotc,  one  year 1 50 

Five  SinaciumoNB,  one  year. . 7 00 
Subscription*  may  Iwgin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  in  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  recelp*  of  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  POST-OFFICE 
MONEY  ORDER  or  DRAFT,  to  avoid  risk  of  loea. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  extent  anil  character  of  the  circulation  of 
HAMPsa's  Yorno  1'aori.x  will  render  it  a dr#t-claM 
medium  for  advertising.  A limited  number  of  ap- 
proved advertisement*  will  be  inverted  on  two  In- 
aide  page#  at  75  cent#  per  line. 

Add  res# 

HAItPKH  A BROTH KII9, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Hew  anl  Enlarge!  Catalogue, 

With  a COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX, 
amp  a VISITORS’  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 
HARPER  A BROTHERS.  Pusiuw  Sqcabx,  N.Y. 


The  Children’s  Picture -Book  of 
Sagacity  of  Animals. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Wkir, 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture-Book. 

With  Eighty  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by 

Stjhnle,  Overbkcx,  Veit,  Scilvorr,  Ac. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Fable-Book, 

Containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Fables. 
With  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Wkir. 

The  Children’s  Picture-Book  of 
Birds, 

With  Sixty-onc  II lustrations  by  W.  Habviv. 

The  Children's  Picture-Book  of 
Quadrupeds  and  other  Mam- 
malia. 

With  Sixty-one  Illustrations  by  W,  H artsy. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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SOLUTION  TO  MARINER’S  PUZZLE. 

DIVIDE  the  piece  of  plouk  deacritod  in  the  Mariner's  Pnzzle, 
published  in  No.  47,  into  five  squares,  ns  represented  in  Fig. 
1 ; then  draw  a liue  from  A to  B,  and  from  B to  C.  Cut  off  the 


two  triangular  pieces  marked  X X,  and  re-arrange  them  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  2,  and  yon  will  have  a piece  of  plank  of  the 
shape  and  sire  required  by  the  mariner  to  stop  the  leak  in  his 
ship.  


IMITATION  SCREW-HEADS. 

BY  F.  BELLEW. 

HERE  is  a simple  littlo  thing  of  my  own  invention,  from 
which  I have  derived  a good  deal  of  fun  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  which  the  readers  of  Youica  People  may  extract 
some  amusement.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  common  screw-head, 
and  is  made  in  this  wise : Take  a piece  of  common  tin-foil, 
and  mark  on  it  with  a pair  of  compasses  or  a small  thimble  a 
number  of  circles;  then,  with  a broad  pen  or  small  brush  and 
black  ink,  rule  across  each  a broad  line,  as  represente<i  in  Fig. 
1.  Then,  when  your  iuk  is  dry,  cut  out  the  little  circular  pieces 
very  neatly  with  a pair  of  scissors.  They  resemble  so  exactly 
the  head  of  a real  screw  as  to  deceive  the 
most  acute  observer,  fhicc  I made  a box 
forconjnring  tricks,  with  a side  swung  on 
hinges,  and  fixed  the  sides  of  the  box 
with  these  screw-heads  iu  such  a way  ns 
to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  a piece  of  workmanship  that 
could  not  l>«  trilled  with. 

On  one  occnsion  n much-loved  relative 
of  mine  bad  left  me  alone  in  her  house 
Fig.  1.  while  she  drove  over  to  the  station  to 

meet  her  husband.  1 did  not  wish  to 
waste  my  time  while  she  was  away,  and  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  I oust  my  eve  round  for  material.  At  Inst  it  lighted  ou  an 
article  of  furniture : this  was  a bureau,  highly  prized  by  my 
much-loved  relative.  I have  attempted,  trebly,  in  the  subjoin- 
ed sketch  to  convey  an  idea  of  it,  but  urn  fully  conscious  that  I 
am  far  from  doing  it  justice.  But  this  bureau  was  of  solid  ina- 


hognny,  and  had  belonged  to  her 
grandmother — qualities  enough 
to  make  auything  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a true  woman.  On  the 
side  of  this  solid  mahogany  bu- 
reau I scrawled  a ragged  liue 
with  the  sharp  corner  of  a piece 
of  soap,  aud  gummed  some  of  my 
screw-heads  down  each  side  of 
the  mark,  as  iu  Fig.  2.  Theu  I 
waited  until  my  much-loved  rel- 
ative returned. 

“ Aunt,”  I said,  iu  solemn 
tones,  "look  ut  the  cud  of  your 
mahogany  bureau.  It  is  all  my 
fault,  ami  I am  as  sorry  us  I can 
be.  I know  how  you  value  it, 
and  realize  the  extent  of  the 
disaster;  hut  I've  fixed  it  up  os  well  as  I can,  and  I guess  it 
won’t  show  much.” 

My  auut  rushed  to  the  bureau,  and  there  she  saw  the  patched 
ami  botched  wreck. 

“Oh  dear!”  cried  she,  “to  think — just  to  think — how  coaid 
you  Iki  so — I knew  something  would  cotue  of  swinging  those 
vile  clubs.  I’d  rat  her  have  given  a hundred  dollars.  It's  too  had. 
And  such  a mess ! Why  didu't  you  wait  till  1 could  send  for  a 
proper  man — a cabinet-maker  or  something — to  mend  it!” 

Theu  she  ran  into  the  garden,  aud  called  to  her  husband: 
“Oh,  George,  do  come  here,  and  see  what  that  boy  has  been  do- 
ing! My  dear  mahogany  grandmother's  bureau  all  knocked  to 
pieces,  aud  patched  together  with  big  screws.  Such  a sight !” 

As  soon  an  my  aunt  left  the  room  I seized  a wet  tow*el,  and 
quickly  removed  all  the  appearance  of  damage,  so  that  when 
she  returned  with  her  husbaud,  and  with  averted  face,  bade 
him  look  upou  the  wreck,  the  mild  old  gentleman,  after  put- 
ting on  his  specs,  aud  making  a careful  examination,  reported 
that  he  could  see  uothing  the  mutter. 

“ For  pity’s  sake! — the  man  must  be  getting  blind  and  foolish,” 
cried  my  auut.  “It’s  as  plain  os  Charley  Meeker’s  nose  on  his 
face.” 

A discussion  of  some  length  here  followed  between  my  aunt 
aud  her  husband,  which  was  terminated  by  the  lady  stepping 
up  to  the  bureau,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  point  out  the  broken 
places.  Never  before  was  seen  such  a perplexed  woman.  She 
looked  and  looked,  and  felt  all  over  the  precious  piece  of  fur- 
niture with  her  finger,  and,  I believe,  wonld  have  fairly  gone 
demented  had  I not  broken  the  spell  by  a roar  of  laughter. 
When  I explained  the  trick  I had  played,  she  too  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  boxed  my  ears,  saying  it  was  just  like  me,  and  that  I 
was  always  up  to  some  prank  or  another. 

And  so  ended  my  first  practical  joke  with  the  screw-lieads. 


RE-ENACTING  HI  STORY- A SKETCH  AT  TARRYTOWN. 
Majok  AmhiL  •*  Look  here,  teller*,  (hen?  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  no  hanging. 
yer  know." 

John  Pacuhjmi.  “No  bangin'!  Wat  er  rer  talk  in  "bout  ? D’yera'poM 
we'ri*  a-goin'  bark  enter  Malory  and  Glnrral  Washington  ? Oct  out ! Coarse 
ver'vc  got  to  be  hanged ; and  el  yer  don't  like  It,  well  get  some  feller  as  doe*. 
That's  nil  there  is  to  it. 4 
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RABBITS  TO  FIND. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ T SAY,  Tad  Murray,  what's  made  you  so  late  with  your 
1.  cows  this  morning  ?" 

•*  Late  ? Well,  I guess  you‘d  be  late  if  you'd  had  such 
a time  as  I did.  It  was  all  old  Ben's  fault." 

“Ben's  i Why,  there  he  is  now,  chasing  the  brindled 
heifer.  If  she’d  only  turn  on  him,  she  could  pitch  him 
over  the  fence  like  a forkful  of  hay." 

“ He's  a better  cow-dog  than  that  ragged  little  terrier  of 
yours,  Carr  Hotchkiss ; but  he’s  an  awful  fellow  to  let  into 
a corn  Held,  specially  ’bout  this  time  of  year." 

“ Into  a corn  field!" 

“ When  there's  a lot  of 
rabbits  in  the  shocks." 

“Are  there  rabbits  in 
your  corn  ?" 

“It's  just  alive  with 'em. 

And  Ben  he  gets  after  'em. 


and  the  corn's  all  cut  and  shocked,  and  he'll  tear  a shock 
of  com  to  pieces  in  no  time;  und  father  says  it's  too  bad, 
for  ho  hasn't  any  time  to  kill  rabbits." 

‘‘Tell  you  what,  Tad,  Whip's  the  best  dog  in  the  world 
for  rabbits." 

“ Is  he  ?" 

“ He  wouldn't  hurt  a shock  of  corn  if  he  scratched  clean 
through  it.  I'll  fetch  him  along  soon’s  you  get  your  cows 
in;  and  we'll  get  Dan  Burrel  and  Eph  McCormick  and 
Frank  Perry,  and  we'll  have  the  biggest  rabbit  hunt  you 
ever  heard  of." 

“ Don’t  I wish  I had  a gun!" 

“ Father's  got  one,  but  he  won't  let  me  put  a linger  on  it." 


“So'b  my  father  got  one.  It's 
a splendid  good  gun,  too,  but 
one  of  the  triggers  is  gone,  and 
there's  a hole  you  could  stick 
your  finger  into  in  the  right  bar- 
rel, where  it  got  hu rated  once." 

“ We  don't  want  any  guns.  You  hurry  your  cows  in. 
There!  the  brindled  heifer's  given  Ben  an  awful  dig." 

**  He  won't  care." 

Old  Ben  did  care,  however,  for  he  left  the  brindled 


heifer  suddenly,  and  came  back  toward  the  boys,  with  his 
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wise-looking  head  cocked  on  one  side,  as  much  as  to  sav,  I 
“Didn't  I hear  you  two  saying  something  about  rab-  | 
bits  ?” 


It  was  less  than  half  an  hour  before  they  were  telling 
him  a good  deal  about  that  kind  of  game.  They  gather- 
ed the  rest  of  their  hunting  jKirtv  on  their  way  back  to 
Squire  Murray's,  only  they  did  not  waste  any  time  going 
to  the  house.  It  was  a shorter  cut  through  the  wheat 
stubble  and  the  wood  lot  to  the  big  corn  field  in  the  hollow. 

Corn,  com,  corn.  Squire  Murray  said  he  had  never 
before  raised  so  good  a crop  in  all  his  life.  And  then  he 
had  added  that  the  rabbits  and  squirrels  and  woodchucks 
were  likely  to  bo  his  best  market,  for  they  were  husking 
it  for  him,  and  not  charging  him  a cent.  Only  they  car- 
ried off  all  they  husked  without  paying  for  it,  and  lie  was 
compelled  to  charge  that  part  of  his  crop  to  “rabbit  ac- 
count.” 

The  old  squire  loved  a bit  of  fun  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  it  was  a pity  he  could  not  have  been  in  his  own  corn 
Held  that  morning. 

Tad  Murray  had  to  cutch  hold  of  old  Ben  the  moment 
they  were  over  the  fence,  for  he  half  buried  himself  in  the 
nearest  shock  of  corn  the  first  thing. 

“Oh  dear!  if  there  was  only  one  of  ’em  in  sight,  so 
he'd  have  something  to  run  after!” 

“Whip!  Whip!”  shouted  Carr  Hotchkiss.  “Rabbits, 
Whip— rabbits!” 

Whip  had  been  dancing  around  the  shock  as  if  the 
ground  under  him  were  red-hot,  and  he  couldn't  keep  his 
feet  on  any  one  spot  for  two  seconds;  but  now  lie  made  a 
sudden  dive  into  the  gap  from  which  Tail  had  pulled  out 
old  Ben. 

“Find  'em,  Whip — find  ’em!” 

“There’s  a rabbit  in  there  somewhere,”  said  Dan  Bur- 
rel,  in  a loud,  earnest  whisper. 

“Look  out  you  don't  scare  him,”  whispered  back  Eph 
McCormick;  and  Frank  Perry  picked  up  a long  stiff  corn 
stalk,  and  began  to  poke  it  in  at  every  crack  he  could  fiud. 

“Don’t,  Frank;  you'll  scare  the  rabbit.” 

“Scare  him,  Eph  i Why,  that's  just  what  we're  up  to. 
If  we  don’t  scare  him,  he  won't  come  out.” 

There  was  a loud  whine  from  Whip  at  that  moment, 
and  a sound  of  very  vigorous  pawing  and  scratching 
away  in  out  of  sight. 

“Do  rabbits  ever  bite ?”  said  Frank,  excitedly. 

“ Rabbits  ? bite  a dog?”  said  Carr,  scornfully.  “I'd 
back  Whip  all  alone  against  all  the  rabbits  Squire  Mur- 
ray's got.” 

Another  whine  from  Whip,  and  more  pawing  and  rus- 
tling in  that  mysterious  place  he  hail  scratched  into. 
Every  hoy  of  them  wished  he  were  in  there  with  a dou- 
ble-barrelled gun  or  something. 

“Tad,”  said  Frank  Perry,  “maybe  it  isn't  a rabbit. 
Maybe  it’s  something  big.*’ 

“ Woodchucks  ?” 

“Are  there  any  'coons  around  here  nowadays  i" 

“ Haven’t  seen  any ; but  the  rabbits  are  awful  big  ones, 
some  of  ’em.” 

Yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  from  the  dog  inside,  and  his  voice  had 
a smothered  and  anxious  souud. 

“He's  got  him!”  exclaimed  Tad.  But  he  liad  better 
have  kept  his  hold  upon  Ben  for  a moment  longer.  It 
had  been  pretty  hard  work  the  last  minute  or  so,  for  Ben 
understood  every  sound  Whip  had  been  making.  All  it 
had  meant  really  was:  “Ben!  boys!  there’s  a rabbit 
here,  and  he  keeps  just  about  a foot  ahead  of  me.  He's 
three  sizes  smaller  than  I am,  ami  he  can  get  through  the 
shock  faster.  One  of  you  be  on  the  look-out  for  him  on 
that  further  side.” 

The  instant  Tad  loosened  his  arms  from  around  Ben's 
neck,  the  sagacious  old  fellow  sprang  forward — not  at  the 
hole  where  Whip  went  in,  but  straight  across,  where  there 
was  no  hole  at  ull,  till  he  came  to  make  one. 
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There  was  a big  one  there  before  any  boy  of  them  all 
knew  what  Ben  was  up  to.  How  the  corn  stalks  did  fly 
as  lie  pawed  his  way  in  and  tore  them  aside  with  his  great 
strong  teeth ! If  he  was  not  much  of  a hand  at  setting  up 
a shock,  he  was  a mouth  and  four  paws  at  pulling  one 
down. 

“Ben!  Ben!”  shouted  Tail.  “Come  here!  Rabbits, 
Ben — rabbits!  Coine  here,  sir. ” 

As  if  Ben  needed  anybody  to  say  “rabbits”  to  him.  after 
he  had  listened  to  all  that  anxious  whimpering  from  Whip ! 

“Shake  the  shock  a little,”  said  Dun  Burrel.  “He’s in 
there  somewhere.” 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  but  that  was  all  that 
was  needed,  aud  down  it  came,  fiat  on  the  ground,  with  a 
big  dog  and  a small  one  and  five  excited  boys  tearing 
around  among  the  ruins. 

There  was  a rabbit  there  too  when  the  shock  fell  over, 
but  he  came  out  of  the  confusion  with  a great  leap,  and 
would  have  made  his  escape  entirely  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  long  legs  of  old  Ben. 

There  was  no  time  given  the  rabbit  to  hunt  for  another 
hiding-place,  for  before  the  boys  and  Whip  had  quite  made 
up  their  minds  what  had  become  of  their  game,  Ben  was 
shaking  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  half  way  down  the 
field. 

“I  say,  boys,’’  said  Tad.  “we  must  set  this  shock  up 
again.  There  comes  Josephus,  and  if  we  leave  such  a mess 
as  this  is  behind  us,  he  won't  let  us  go  after  another  rab- 
bit.” 

Josephus  was  Tad's  elder  brother,  and  he  had  been  sent 
down  there  hv  liis  mother  to  get  a pumpkin  for  some  pies. 
There  were  plenty  of  them,  that  had  been  planted  among 
the  corn,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to  pick  out  a good  one 
and  go  back  to  the  house;  but  Joe  saw  what  the  boys  were 
about,  and  he  stood  for  a moment  looking  at  them. 

“fctet  it  up  carefully,”  whispered  Eph  McCormick; 
“Joe's  watching  us.” 

“ We’ve  got  one  rabbit,  anyhow'.” 

“ I say,  what's  become  of  Whip  t” 

“Never  mind,  boys.  Hurry  tins  thing  together  again.'' 
So  they  did,  and  they  were  so  intent  on  repairing  the 
mischief  they  had  done  that  they  did  not  see  what  Josephus 
and  the  two  dogs  were  doing  meantime. 

“I've  got  him !” 

They  w’ere  all  standing  back  and  looking  at  their  work 
to  see  if  it  was  just  as  good  as  it  had  been  before  it  tumbled, 
when  they  heard  Joe  shouting  tliat  to  them  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  field. 

“ I've  got  him ! I wouldn't  give  much  for  a lot  of  boys 
that  can't  catch  rabbits  without  tearing  the  corn  to  pieces. 
Send  in  the  little  dog  every  time,  and  wait  till  the  rabbit 
comes  out.  The  big  dog’s  bound  to  catch  him  if  you  give 
him  a fair  chance.” 

“That’s  what  we’ll  do,"  said  Tad.  “Joe’s  picking  up 
his  pumpkin.  He's  all  right.” 

No  doubt  he  w'as,  but  lie  would  much  rather  have  staid 
with  them  in  the  corn  field  than  have  carried  that  great 
yellow  ball  half  a mile  to  the  house. 

There  was  plenty  of  fun  after  that,  for  both  dogs  and 
boys  bad  learned  that  there  was  a right  way  to  work  at 
that  kind  of  hunting.  Before  noon  they  had  thirteen  fine 
large  rabbits  hanging  on  the  fence,  and  nobody  could 
have  told  by  the  look  of  any  shock  in  the  field  that  either 
a dog  or  a boy  had  been  through  it. 

“Boys,”  said  Squire  Murray,  when  he  met  them  com- 
ing through  the  barn-yam  gate,  “which  of  you  caught 
the  most  rabbits  ?” 

“Which  of  us  caught  the  most  ?” 

“Yes.  that's  what  I’d  like  to  know.  Which  of  you  is 
the  one  I want  to  hire  to  catch  my  rabbits  for  me  ?” 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  for  a moment,  and  then 
Tati  slowly  remarked,  “Well,  father,  I guess  it's  Ben. 
He  gut  the  first  bite  at  every  one  of  'em.” 
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WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  BABBKRTON, 

Author  or  44  Helen's  Babos." 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  BEaNTAHHEL  BENEFIT. 

OF  the  many  boys  who  were  curious  about  Paul  Gray-  1 
son’s  antecedents,  no  one  devoted  more  attention  to  ! 
the  subject  than  Benny  Mallow.  Benny  was  short,  and  | 
Paul  was  tall ; Benny  was  fat,  and  Paul  was  thin ; Benny’s  , 
hair  was  light,  while  Paul’s  was  black  as  jet;  Benny  had  t 
light  blue  eyes,  while  those  of  Paul  were  of  a rich  brown ; 
Benny  always  had  something  to  say  about  himself,  while  J 
Paul  never  seemed  to  think  his  affairs  of  the  slightest  in-  j 
terest  to  any  one  but  himself:  so.  taking  all  things  into  I 
account,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Benny  Mallow  spent 
whole  half-hours  in  contemplating  his  friend  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder. 

Still  more,  as  Benny  had  l>een  accepted  by  every  one  as 
Paul's  particular  friend,  he  actually  was  besieged  with  all 
sorts  of  questions,  and  to  answer  these  without  letting  him- 
self down  in  the  estimation  of  the  school  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter, when  he  did  not  know  any  more  about  Paul  than  any 
one  else  did.  One  question,  however,  he  settled  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  everyone  but  Napoleon  Nott — Grayson 
was  not  an  exiled  prince.  Benny  was  sure  of  this,  because 
lie  had  asked  Paul  if  lie  had  ever  been  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  Paul  had  answered  that  he  had  not.  Notty 
endeavored  to  make  light  of  this  evidence  by  showing  how 
easy  it  would  have  beeu  to  spirit  the  mysterious  person 
away  from  his  royal  home  and  to  America  while  he  was  a 
baby,  and  therefore  too  young  to  know  anything  about 
it,  but  Will  Palmer  told  Notty  that  it  was  about  time  to 
stop  making  a fool  of  himself,  and  the  other  boys  present 
said  they  thought  so  too,  at  which  Notty  became  so  angry  j 
that  lie  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  a dozen  boys,  that  i 
when  the  truth  came  out,  and  all  the  boys  wanted  to  borrow  | 
liis  copy  of  The  Exiled  Prince:  a Tale  of  Woe,  he  would 
not  lend  it  to  them,  even  if  it  were  to  save  them  from 
death ; he  would  not  even  let  them  look  at  the  cover,  with  j 
its  picture  of  the  prince  and  the  name  of  the  publisher. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Morton  had  continued  his  visits  to  the  j 
prisoners  and  to  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  out  of  school 
hours  he  had  so  interested  the  boys  in  some  of  the  suffering  ' 
families  of  worthless  men  or  widowed  women,  that  it  was 
agreed  by  the  whole  school  that  the  teasing  of  any  of  the 
boys  of  these  families  about  the  holes  in  their  trousers,  or 
provoking  fights  with  or  between  them,  should  entirely 
stop;  indeed,  as  this  suggestion  came  from  Bert  Sharp.  [ 
who  was  fonder  of  lighting  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
town,  the  school  could  not  well  do  otherwise. 

The  boys  went  even  farther:  when  one  day  old  Peter 
Beau  tassel,  whose  family  was  always  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, spent  on  drink  the  occidental  earnings  of  a week, 
and  then  fell  into  an  abandoned  well  and  was  drowned,  it 
was  decided  by  the  school  to  give  an  exhibition  for  the  | 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Bean  tassel  and  her  six  children.  Mr.  Mor-  i 
ton  was  delighted,  and  promised  to  secure  a church  or  hall 
without  expense  to  the  boys,  and  to  collect  enough  money  j 
from  the  public  to  pay  for  printing  the  tickets.  The  boys  I 
at  once  began  Work  in  tremendous  earnest;  they  were  for  j 
a fortnight  so  busy  at  determining  upon  a programme,  I 
and  studying,  rehearsing,  selling  tickets,  and  exacting  I 
promises  from  people  who  would  not  purchase  in  advance,  j 
that  there  was  but  little  playing  before  school  and  during  i 
recess,  blackberry  hedges  were  neglected,  and  the  trout 
in  the  single  brook  near  the  town  had  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  apprehension. 

Paul  Grayson  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  as  1 
thoroughly  as  any  one  else;  he  volunteered  to  recite  Long-  I 


fellow's  “Psalm  of  Life,'”  and  when  the  farce  of  Pox 
and  Cox  was  about  to  lie  given  up  because  no  boy  was 
willing  to  dress  up  in  women’s  clothes,  and  be  laughed  at  by 
all  the  larger  girls,  for  playing  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
Paul  volunteered  for  that  unpopular  character,  and  saved 
the  play.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  to  be  some 
tableaux,  and  as  Mr.  Morton  had  been  asked  to  suggest 
some  scenes,  particularly  one  or  two  with  Indians  in  them, 
and  was  as  fond  of  pointing  a moral  as  teachers  usually 
are,  one  of  his  tableaux,  to  be  called  “ Civilization,”  was  a 
scene  in  the  interior  of  an  Indian's  wigwam.  The  squaw, 
who  had  just  been  killed,  was  lying  dead  on  the  floor; 
her  husband,  with  his  hands  tied,  stood  bleeding  between 
two  soldiers,  while  between  father  and  mother  stood  the 
half-grown  son,  wondering  what  it  all  was  about.  As  all 
of  the  boys  wanted  to  see  this  tragic  picture,  all  of  them 
declined  to  take  part  in  it;  Joe  Appleby  had  been  heard  to 
remark  with  a sneer  that  only  very  small  and  green  boys 
cared  to  look  at  Indians,  so  he  was  asked  to  take  the  part 
of  the  wretched  son  hiiuself ; but  he  said  that  when  any 
one  saw  him  making  a fool  of  himself  by  browning  his 
face  and  dressing  up  in  rags,  he  hoped  some  one  would 
tell  him  about  it:  so  Grayson,  as  the  only  other  tall  boy 
who  had  dark  hair  that  was  not  cut  short,  was  cast  for  this 
part  also,  and  offered  no  objection.  As  for  the  bleeding 
chieftain,  Napoleon  Nott  fought  hard  to  pose  in  that  char- 
acter, and  was  quieted  only  by  being  allowed  to  play  the 
dead  squaw,  which  all  the  boys  told  him  he  ought  easily 
to  see  was  the  more  romantic  part,  besides  being  one  in 
which  he  could  by  no  cliance  make  any  mistake. 

The  place  selected  for  the  entertainment  was  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  boys  had  there- 
fore to  give  up  their  darling  project  of  devoting  half  an 
hour  of  the  evening  to  amateur  negro  minstrelsy,  for  one 
of  the  deacons  said  that  while  he  sometimes  doubted  that 
even  an  organ  was  a proper  musical  instrument  for  use  in 
sacred  buildings,  he  certainly  was  not  going  to  tolerate 
banjos  and  bones.  This  decision  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  Benny  Mallow,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  man- 
agers to  perform  upon  the  tambourine,  but  in  the  revision 
of  the  programme  Benny  was  assigned  to  duty  in  a tab- 
leau as  a little  fat  goblin,  and  this  so  tickled  his  fancy 
that  he  did  not  suffer  long  by  the  disappointment. 

At  last  the  eventful  night  arrived.  Some  of  the  boys 
did  not  leave  the  lecture-room  at  all  after  the  last  rehears- 
al, not  even  to  get  their  suppers,  for  fear  they  should  be 
late,  and  those  who  reached  the  room  barely  in  time  to 
take  their  parts  had  all  they  could  do  to  squeeze  through 
the  crowd  that  blocked  the  doors  and  filled  the  aisles. 
The  spectacle  of  so  crowded  a house  raised  the  boys  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement,  which  was  increased  by  various 
peeps  from  the  curtains  that  served  as  dressing-rooms  at 
the  Bcantassel  children,  who  by  some  thoughtful  soul 
had  been  provided  with  free  seats  in  the  extreme  front 
bench;  there  they  were,  all  but  the  baby;  they  had  been 
provided  with  clothing  which,  though  old,  was  fur  more 
sightly  than  the  rags  they  usually  wore,  and  although 
they  did  not  seem  as  much  at  ease  as  some  011161*8  among 
the  spectators,  their  eyes  stood  so  very  open,  then  and 
throughout  the  evening,  that  even  Joe  Appleby,  who  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  pose,  in  his  best  clothes,  with 
gloves,  cane,  and  high  liat,  as  Young  America  in  a tab- 
leau of  “The  Nations,”  agreed  with  himself  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  rather  a meritorious  idea  after  all,  and  that 
even  if  the  boys  did  as  badly  as  he  knew  they  would,  lie 
was  glad  it  was  sure  to  pay. 

But  the  boys  did  not  do  badly ; on  the  contrary,  the 
general  performance  would  liave  been  quite  creditable  to 
adults.  The  opening  was  somewhat  dismal;  it  was  an- 
nounced to  consist  of  a duet  for  two  ilutes  by  Will  Palmer 
and  Ned  Johnston.  The  boys  had  practiced  industriously 
at  several  airs  in  order  to  discover  which  would  he  best, 
and  at  last  they  supposed  they  had  fully  agreed : but  when 
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seated  Ned  began  the  “Miserere”  from  Trovatore,  while 
Will  started  “The  Old  Folks  ut  Home,”  and  each  was 
sure  the  other  was  wrong,  and  would  correct  himself, 
which  the  other  in  both  cases  failed  to  do,  and  finally 
both  boys  retired  abruptly,  amid  considerable  laughter, 
and  fought  the  matter  out  in  the  dressing-room. 

Paul  Grayson  soon  restored  order,  however,  by  his 
rendering  of  the  “ Psalm  of  Life,”  He  had  a fine  voice, 
anil  he  spoke  the  lines  as  if  he  meant  them ; so  gloriously 
did  his  voice  ring  that  even  the  boys  in  the  dressing- 
room  kept  silence  and  listened,  though  they  hud  heard 
the  same  verses  a hundred  times  before. 

Mi»st  of  the  performances  that  followed  went  very 
smoothly,  although  Benny  Mallow,  who  played  the  Hat- 
ters part  in  Box  nml  Cox,  caused  some  confusion  by 
laughing  frequently  and  unexpectedly,  because  Paul's 
disguise  as  Mrs.  Bouncer  affected  him  powerfully  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Sam  Ward  well,  as  the  Printer,  to 
restrain  him.  The  tableaux  pleased  the  audience  greatly ; 
even  that  of  “Prometheus,”  with  Nisi  Johnston  as  the  suf- 


ferer, and  Mrs.  Battle’s  big  red  rooster  as  the 
vulture,  brought  down  the  house. 

But  the  great  tableau  of  the  evening  was 
the  teacher's  “Civilization.”  When  Paul 
Grayson  had  understood  fully  what  the 
scene  was  to  be.  he  refused  so  earnestly  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  tliat  the  boys 
were  startled.  They  did  not  excuse  him 
from  taking  the  part  of  the  young  Indian, 
however;  they  pleaded  so  steadily  that  at 
last  Paul  consented,  but  in  worse  temper 
than  any  one  had  ever  seen  him  before. 
No  one  could  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  on  the  stage,  however. 
When  the  curtain  was  drawn  he  was  seen 
standing  beside  his  dead  mother,  and  sliak- 
ing  a fist  at  the  soldiers;  in  color,  dress, 
pose,  and  spirit  he  seemed  to  be  a real  In- 
dian, if  the  audience  was  a competent  judge; 
then,  when  the  applause  justified  a recall, 
as  it  soon  did.  the  drawn  curtain  disclosed 
Paul  clinging  to  the  wounded  brave  as  if 
nothing  should  ever  tear  him  away. 

Napoleon  Nott  saw'  all  this,  although,  as 
the  Indian  boy’s  mother,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead  beyond  recall.  Suddenly  he  felt 
himself  to  be  inspired,  and  when  the  curtain 
was  down  he  flew  into  the  dressing-room 
and  exclaimed,  “ I’ve  got  it!” 

“Be  careful  not  to  hurt  it,”  said  Canning 
Forbes,  sarcastically. 

“I’ve  got  it!”  declared  Notty,  without 
noticing  Canning’s  cruel  speech.  “Gray 
son  is  an  Indian,  a chief's  son.  You  don't 
suppose  he  could  have  made  believe  so  well 
as  all  that,  do  you  ? That's  it.  I knew  he 
was  a great  person  of  some  sort.  Sh — h! 
he's  coming.” 

Somehow  the  boys  who  had  been  able  to 
peep  out  at  the  tableau  did  not  laugh  at 
Notty  this  time.  Paul,  in  his  Indian  dress, 
had  greatly  impressed  them  all  before  lie 
left  the  dressing-room,  and  certainly  his 
acting  had  been  unlike  anything  the  boys 
had  seen  other  boys  do.  The  subject  was 
talked  over  in  wdiispers,  so  that  Paul  should 
not  hear,  during  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing. with  the  result  that  that  very  night  at 
least  six  boys  told  other  boys  or  their  own 
parents,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  of  course, 
that  there  was  more  truth  than  make-be- 
lieve about  Paul  Grayson  as  an  Indian. 
And  the  parents  told  the  same  story  to 
other  parents,  the  boys  told  it  to  other  boys,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  Paul  Grayson  was  a far  more  interest- 
ing mystery  than  before. 

[to  bk  roxmrw».] 

THE  PARASOL  ANTS  AND  THE  FORAGING  ANTS. 

BY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

'll  J AS  there  ever  such  a prattler  as  the  warm-hearted  lit- 
▼ \ tie  brook  that  ran  by  the  foot  of  the  garden  of  Wood- 
bine Cottage  ? To  be  sure,  it  had  good  reason  to  be  jolly, 
for  the  sunlight  buried  itself  in  its  bubbles  till  they  spark 
led  like  diamonds;  and  a hedge  of  roses  overhung  it.  and 
dropped  crimson  leaves  that  floated  away  like  fairy  boat* 
on  its  bright  surface;  and  broad- winged  butterflies  floated, 
like  tiny  ships  of  the  air.  above  the  happy  stream.  And 
away  it  ran.  prattling  and  chattering,  and  picking  its  way 
through  moss-covered  stones  that  lifted  above  its  surface, 
and  tumbling  hastily  down  in  lit  tie  cascades,  as  though  it 
were  in  a desjierate  hurry  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  alto- 
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gether  misbehaving  itself  just  as  any  madcap  little  stream 
might  when  out  on  a frolic. 

Its  bank  beyond  the  garden  was  bordered  with  the  white 
and  gold  of  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  the  red  and  green 
of  blossoming  clover,  in  which  Harry  Mason  was  almost 
buried,  only  his  bright  cheeks  and  curly  hair  showing  out 
of  tliis  verdant  nest.  As  for  Uncle  Ben,  he  was  gravely 
seated  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  holding  his  little  friend 
Willie  on  his  knee.  The  little  chap 
was  quite  as  grave  as  his  big  uncle. 

“You  neber  tole  us  one  word  yet 
’bout  them  soldiers  an'  cows  ail’ 
tings,  'mong  the  ants,  Uncle  Ben," 
he  earnestly  remarked,  “an’  you 
knows  you  said  you  was  goin'  to  tell 
us  all  an’  all  an’  all  about  ’em.  An' 

I don’t  think  it’s  fair.” 

“ Why,  I certainly  must  have  done 
so,"  replied  Uncle  Ben,  with  affected 
surprise.  “You  have  surely  forgot- 
ten. I shall  have  to  leave  this  affair 
for  Harry  to  settle.” 

“Then  Willie  is  right,"  returned 
Harry,  from  his  grassy  nest.  “You 
told  us  everything  else  about  them, 
but  you  never  said  one  thing  about 
the  cows  or  the  soldiers." 

“ Everything  else  about  them !”  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Ben,  with  a sly  smile. 

“Why,  I know  I did  not  say  a word 
about  the  parasol  ants,  or  the  fora- 
ging ants,  or  the — ” 

“The  parasol  ants!"  cried  Willie, 
quite  forgetting  the  cows  and  the  sol- 
diers in  his  surprise.  “You  doesn’t 
mean.  Uncle  Ben,  that  they  carries 
parasols— jes  like  mamma,  now  i" 

Harry,  too.  had  lifted  himself  upon 
liiselbow,  the  light  of  curiosity  gleam- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

“ They  are  the  most  comical  things 
in  the  world,"  replied  their  uncle. 

“Just  imagine  now  a great  line  of 
ants,  marching  along  like  a school  of 
young  ladies  out  on  a holiday,  each  of 
them  holding  a piece  of  green  leaf 
over  its  head  like  a parasol.  It  is  not 
strange  that  i>eople  fancied  that  this 
was  done  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and 
called  them  parasol  ants." 

“What  do  they  do  it  for,  then?" 
asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

“ Muybe  them's  the  soldiers,"  sug- 
gested Willie;  “maybe  it’s  ant  guns 
tliev's  carry  in’.” 

*’  We  liave  not  got  to  the  soldiers 
yet, "said  his  uncle,  smiling.  “These 
leaves  are  really  used  in  building  their 
nests.  But  the  whole  thing  is  very 
curious.  The  ants  climb  up  the  bush- 
els, and  run  out  on  the  leaves.  There 
they  cut,  with  their  sharp  jaws,  a lit- 
tle round  piece  from  the  leaf.  Then 
they  pick  this  up,  getting  a tight  hold 
on  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  away 
they  scamper  for  the  nest.  But  these 
ants  are  not  the  nest-builders:  they 
are  only  like  the  laborers  who  carry 
bricks  to  the  bricklayers.  They  drop 
their  leaves  beside  the  nest,  and  run 
back  for  more,  leaving  the  real  build- 
ers to  finish  the  work." 

“Regular  little  hod-carriers,"  sug- 


gested Harry.  “ But  they  don't  build  a nest  of  little  bits 
of  leaf,  I hope  ?” 

“Not  exactly.  The  leaves  are  mingled  through  the 
earth  to  sustain  the  great  domes  which  they  erect.  The 
houses  which  these  tropical  ants  build  are  wonderfully 
different  from  the  little  ant-hills  we  see  about  here.  They 
are  not  very  high,  it  is  true.  The  dome  rises  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  But  then  it  is  more  than  forty 
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feet  across.  One  of  them  would  reach  nearly  across  our 
garden,  like  a great  white  swelling  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  certainly  need  something  to  hold  together 
the  wet  clay  of  their  great  domes.” 

“ But  our  ants  here  live  ‘way  down,  ’way  under-ground,  ” 
remarked  Willie. 

“ So  do  these,”  replied  Uncle  Ben.  “ The  dome  is  only 
the  roof  of  their  house.  They  are  famous  diggers — I as- 
sure you  of  that.  Talk  about  our  miners,  with  their  tun- 
nels running  deep  into  the  mountains:  why,  their  work  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  these  little  creatures. 
They  make  wonderful  under-ground  tunnels,  which  run 
out  from  the  nest  in  all  directions,  and  to  incredible  dis- 
tances. No  one  sees  these  tunnels,  however,  unless  they 
may  happen  to  come  to  the  surface  in  a very  disastrous 
manner,  as  they  sometimes  do.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Harry,  curiously.  He  had 
now  crept  out  of  his  lair,  and  was  seated  quietly  beside 
his  uncle,  with  his  feet  hanging  just  above  the  stream. 

“Why,  in  one  case,  in  South  America,  they  tunnelled 
through  the  bank  of  a reservoir.  The  first  thing  the  peo- 
ple knew,  the  water  was  rushing  out  in  a torrent.  It  was 
never  discovered  what  wns  the  trouble  until  the  reservoir 
was  quite  empty,  when  they  found  that  the  parasol  ants 
had  caused  the  mischief.” 

“Well,  Ido  declare!”  cried  Willie,  laughing  so  heartily 
that  he  nearly  tumbled  off  Uncle  Ben’s  knee.  “Wasn't 
that  jes  ever  so  cunning  ?” 

“Why,  you  don’t  think  they  did  it  just  a-purpose,  for 
nothing  but  mischief,  I hope  ?”  asked  Harry,  with  some 
indignation. 

“I  s’poses  so.” replied  Willie,  laughing  to  that  extent  ! 
that  he  dropped  his  hat  into  the  stream.  And  then  there 
was  a lively  scramble  uuty  it  was  rescued  again  from  the 
merry  waters,  which  were  running  away  with  it  as  fast 
as  they  could. 

“You’re  such  a comical  little  fellow,”  said  Harry,  as  ho 
shook  the  water  from  the  dripping  hat,  and  pressed  it  j 
tightly  down  on  Willie’s  head.  “Anybody  that  can’t  | 
laugh  without  shaking  his  hat  overboard!” 

“But  that  was  so  funny  ’bout  the  ants  lettin’  the  water  i 
all  run  away  1 don’  know  how  I’s  to  help  laughin’,”  retorted  | 
Willie. 

“There  is  another  story  told,” continued  Uncle  Ben. 
“about  a nest  of  parasol  ants  that  dug  a tunnel  into  a j 
gold  mine.  The  under-ground  streams  got  turned  into 
this  tunnel,  and  the  waters  poured  in  until  they  flooded 
the  mine.  It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  pump  the  water 
out,  and  get  the  mine  ready  for  working  again.  And  the 
owners  had  first  to  send  for  a professional  ant-killer,  and 
destroy  the  ant  nest,  before  it  was  safe  to  go  on.” 

“A  professional  ant-killer?”  repeated  Harry,  opening  I 
his  eyes  wide  in  surprise. 

“ Yes:  there  are  persons  who  make  a regular  business 
of  destroying  these  troublesome  ants.” 

“Guess  that  can’t  be  much  trouble,” said  Willie,  dis- 
dainfully. “Jes  got  to  put  your  foot  on  ’em,  an’  smash 
’em.” 

“I  hardly  think  your  foot  would  cover  forty  square  ' 
feet  of  ground,”  remarked  his  uncle,  lifting  up  the  dimin- 
utive foot, and  very  gravely  examining  it.  “And  then 
there  are  the  tunnels,  running  eighty  or  a hundred  feet 
away  in  all  directions.  I am  afraid  this  foot  would  not 
be  quite  large  enough.” 

“ I don’t  care,”  cried  Willie,  jerking  his  foot  away.  “ I 
was  thinkin*  ’bout  ants  like  what  we  have  here.” 

“But  how  do  they  kill  them,  then f”  asked  Harry,  look- 
ing up  inquiringly  into  his  uncle’s  face. 

“They  build  a sort,  of  oven  over  the  doorway  of  the  , 
nest,”  was  the  reply.  “ In  this  they  make  a fire  of  char- 
coal and  pungent  herbs,  and  some  negroes  are  stationed  I 
with  bellows,  driving  tin*  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  fire  I 
down  into  the  nest.  When  smoke  is  seen  rising  from  I 


the  ground  anywhere,  they  know  that  a tunnel  opens  in 
that  spot,  and  they  stop  it  up  with  clay.  But  it  is  no 
light  task  to  kill  out  a nest  of  ants.  The  negroes  are  kept 
constantly  at  work  with  their  bellows  for  four  days  and 
nights,  driving  down  the  smothering  fumes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  oven  is  taken  away  and  the  nest  opened, 
every  tunnel  being  laid  bare.  If  any  ants  are  found  to 
be  alive,  they  are  instantly  killed,  and  all  the  openings  are 
stopped  up  with  clay,  which  is  stamped  down  hard,  until 
the  whole  nest  is  filled  with  it.” 

“Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  a nest  of  ants 
would  be  so  hard  to  kill  ?”  remarked  Harry,  reflectively. 

“ All  that  trouble  jes  to  kill  some  ole  ants,”  said  Wil- 
lie, getting  down  and  walkingaway  disdainfully.  “Guess 
big  men  with  their  big  boots  could  smash  ’em  easier  ’an 
that  if  they  wanted  to.  ” 

“Are  there  other  ants  that  make  such  tunnels  ?”  asked 
Harry. 

“Oh  yes;  some  of  the  ants  are  wonderful  diggers. 
There  is  a Texan  species  which  on  one  occasion  was 
found  to  have  run  a tunnel  under  a creek,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide,  for  the  purjMise  of  get- 
ting at  the  vegetables  and  fruits  in  a gentleman’s  garden 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.” 

“ I think  they  should  have  been  smoked  out  anyhow,” 
said  Harry. 

“Guess  I’d  pulled  eberyting  ’fore  the  ants  got  over,” 
suggested  Willie. 

* * And  what  were  those  foraging  ants  you  spoke  of, 
Uncle  Ben  ?” 

“Jes  neber  mine  them,”  exclaimed  Willie.  “You 
knows  you  was  goin’  to  tell  all  ’bout  the  cows,  an’  you 
ain't  eber  goin’  to  tell  one  word.  I b’lieves  you’s  jes  fun- 
nin*  with  us,  Uncle  Ben.  I jes  b’lieves  that,  now.” 

“Oh  ! you  want  to  hear  about  the  cows  ?”  said  his  un- 
cle, with  a look  of  grave  surprise.  “Why,  of  course. 
The  ant  cows,  you  know,  are  everywhere.  There  is  no 
trouble  to  find  them.” 

A stray  branch  of  a grape-vine  had  grown  over  the 
hedge,  and  stretched  itself  across  the  brook.  Uncle  Bon 
bent  it  down  and  examined  it  for  a minute. 

“Why,  here  they  are  now!”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
some  very  small  insects  on  one  of  the  leaves,  about  which 
several  ants  were  busying  themselves.  “These  are  the 
ant  cows.  And  here  are  their  keepers  looking  after 
them.” 

“Them  little  tings  cows!"  said  Willie,  with  a look  of 
utter  disdain. 

“You  didn’t  expect  to  find  them  as  big  as  our  cows.  I 
hope  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“Their  real  name  is  aphis,  or  plant-louse,"  said  Uncle 
Ben.  “ They  suck  the  juices  of  the  leaves.  These  juices 
become  in  their  bodies  a sort  of  honey,  which  they  yield 
from  certain  pores.  The  ants  are  very  fond  of  this  honey  - 
dew,  and  lap  it  up  eagerly.  And  if  you  watch  close  you 
may  see  them  patting  or  stroking  the  aphides  to  make 
them  yield  the  honey  faster.  That  is  what  has  been  call- 
ed milking  their  cows.” 

“Well,  that  is  very  curious,  I know,”  exclaimed  Har- 
ry. “ I am  going  to  watch  them  after  this.” 

“ Each  ant  seems  to  claim  certain  cows  as  his  own  prop- 
erty," continued  Uncle  Ben.  “And  he  will  bristle  up 
angrily  if  any  other  ant  strays  into  his  pasture  fields. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  They  not  only  milk 
these  cows,  but  they  tenderly  raise  their  calves.  Some 
s|K*cies  of  the  aphis  live  on  the  roots  of  plants.  Around 
these  the  ants  make  their  nests,  so  os  to  have  their  cows 
in  stables  of  their  own.  And  they  take  the  greatest  care 
of  the  eggs  and  the  young  of  the  aphides,  raising  them  as 
tenderly  as  they  raise  their  own  young.  No  human  farm- 
er could  be  more  careful  of  his  own  stock  of  cows  and 
calves.” 

“You  *mos’  might  as  well  say  they’s  folks  right  out,” 
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ejaculated  Willie,  indignantly.  “Anyhow,  it's  ole  honey, 
an'  it  ain't  milk  at  all." 

“I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ants  if  their  cows 
give  honey  instead  of  milk,”  replied  his  uncle,  with  an  odd 
smile.  “And  I have  certainly  seen  folks  who  were  not 
as  wise  as  the  ants." 

“ But  never  mind  the  cows, Uncle  Ben,”  persisted  Harry. 
44  I want  to  hear  about  the  foraging  ants.  Where  do  they 
belong,  and  what  queer  things  do  they  do  ?” 

“They  are  a South  American  ant,"  was  the  reply. 
44  They  may  be  seen  at  certain  seasons  marching  along  the 
ground  in  a long  column,  much  like  an  army.  They  have 
officers,  too.  These  are  large-headed  ants  that  march  out- 
side the  column,  and  keep  it  in  order.  It  is  an  immense 
army  they  command,  I can  assure  you — greater  than  that 
with  which  Xerxes  in  old  times  invaded  Greece;  for  there 
may  be  millions  of  ants  in  the  line.  There  is  another  spe- 
cies which  does  not  march  in  column,  but  in  a close  mass, 
often  covering  from  six  to  ten  square  yards  of  ground.” 

“ But  what  are  they  after  ?"  asked  Harry. 

“That's  jes  what  I wants  to  know,”  observed  Willie, 
whose  curiosity  had  returned. 

“ They  arc  after  food,”  replied  their  uncle.  “ It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  insects  scampering  off  from  their  line  of 
march.  They  seem  to  know  the  danger  that  threatens 
them,  for  scarcely  a living  thing  escapes  the  sharp  jaws  of 
these  fierce  foragers.  They  send  out  side  columns  to  search 
the  ground  and  the  bushes  and  low  trees.  When  any  in- 
sect is  found,  it  is  instantly  surrounded  and  covered  by 
these  tnurauders,  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  in 
fragments.  But  it  is  not  in  the  trees  and  on  the  ground 
that  they  find  their  chief  prey.” 

“ Where,  then  !”  asked  Harry,  his  great  blue  eyes  fixed 
with  speaking  interest  on  his  uncle’s  countenance. 

“ In  the  houses.  The  foraging  ants  are  a perfect  bless- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  villages,  not  a peat,  as  ants  are  in 
our  bouses.  These  warm  regions,  you  know,  have  multi- 
tudes of  insects  that  we  never  see.  The  houses  are  infest- 
ed not  only  with  rats  and  mice,  roaches  and  fleas,  hut  with 
snakes  and  scorpions,  with  huge  spiders  and  with  many 
other  unpleasant  tilings ; so  the  village  folks  are  glad 
euough  to  see  the  approach  of  the  foraging  ants.  They 
throw  open  every  door  in  their  houses,  unlock  their  draw- 
ers and  trunks,  and  pull  the  clothes  out  on  the  floor.  They 
then  vacate  the  houses,  and  leave  them  to  the  ants,  who 
soon  stream  in.  Those  who  have  seen  them  say  that  it 
is  a wonderful  spectacle.  Nothing  living  escapes  them. 
They  search  every  hole,  nook,  and  cranny.  Here,  dozens 
may  be  seen  surrounding  a great  spider  or  scorpion ; there, 
they  chase  sprawling  long-legged  creatures  across  the  win- 
dow-panes ; yonder,  hundreds  of  them  may  be  observed 
dragging  out  a rat  or  a mouse  which  they  have  killed: 
even  snakes  can  not  escape  from  the  sharp  and  poisonous  1 
bite  of  these  bold  foragers.  It  takes  from  three  to  four 
hours  for  them  to  clear  out  a house.  They  will  not  leave 
it  uutil  they  are  sure  that  not  a living  thing  remains. 
Then  they  stream  out  again,  carrying  tlieir  prey  with 
them;  and  the  inhabitants  gladly  return,  satisfied  that 
they  will  have  a month  or  two  of  comfort  after  this  ants' 
house-cleaning.  ” 

“ I do  b'lieve  you’s  half  funnin1  again,  Uncle  Ben,”  de- 
clared Willie,  with  an  aspect  of  severe  doubt.  “How's 
little  tings  like  ants  goin*  to  pull  out  snakes  an'  rats/  I'd 
jes  like  to  know  that!” 

“ But  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  these  ants  are  much  larger 
than  any  we  have  here.  Some  of  the  tropical  ants  are  an 
inch  long,  and  as  large  as  a large  wasp;  so  you  may  im- 
agine that  a whole  army  of  them  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

“ Is  it  them  that's  the  soldiers. Uncle  Ben  ?”  asked  Willie. 

“The  soldiers?  Oh,  you  want  to  hear  about  the  sol- 
diers!—But,  I declare,  if  there  isn't  the  dinner-bell ! Who 
would  have  thought  that  we  had  spent  so  much  time  over 
the  ante  ?** 


i 
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THE  PLUMES  OF  CEfiCV* 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BA  HR, 

I was  resiling  of  kings  ami  nobles, 

Tourney  ami  knightly  gage, 

Till  the  summer  twilight  faded 
From  Froissart's  aueient  page. 

Then  in  the  darkened  parlor 
I saw  a fairer  sight — 

The  bravo  old  King  whoso  valor  makes 
The  nhaiue  of  Cr6cy  light. 

Ho  stood  on  the  little  hil)-sidc> 

Taller  than  all  his  peers, 

Quito  blind,  but  with  eyes  uplifted, 

Hoary  with  many  years. 

Still  wearing  bis  golileu  armor. 

Crowned  with  bis  royal  crown. 

Leaning  npon  the  sword  with  which 
He  struck  tlio  Soldau  down. 

And  high  in  his  gleaming  helmet 
Three  ostrich  plumes,  snow  white — 

From  the  Paynim’s  brow  he  tore  them 
In  some  Jalduna  fight.  \ 

All  scarred  with  Carpathian  arrows, 

His  heart  with  Honor  flames : 

“Advance!”  he  cries,  “and  fight  for  France, 
Bohemia,  and  8t.  .lames!” 

But  two  of  bis  knights  staid  by  him, 

And  little  did  they  say ; 

The  blind  old  King  talked  with  his  heart, 
And  that  was  in  the  fray. 

Alas!  alas!  Ho  heard  too  soon 
The  sounds  of  shamefnl  flight; 

“Thank  God,”  be  sighed,  “ Bohemia's  blind!' 
He  would  not  see  this  sight. 

“Now,  friends,  one  more  good  deed  I claim, 
Last  service  for  your  lord: 

1 ask  a soldier's  grave,  good  knights; 

I’ll  dig  it  with  my  sword. 

My  horse’s  reins  tie  fast  to  yours — 

A friend  on  either  hand — 

Then  ride  straight  on  to  when*  you  sec 
The  English  archers  stand.” 

They  kissed  their  King  most  tenderly, 

Tbeu  three  as  ouo  they  went 
Down  to  the  field  of  certain  death 
With  proud  and  glud  content. 

They  cut  a path  to  where  Prince  Charles, 
The  King's  son.  stood  at  hay: 

Twits  spirits,  and  not  flesh  and  blood, 

For  honor  fought  that  day. 

The  three  white  plumes  above  the  gloom 
Gleamed  like  a snowy  wing; 

Victors  and  vanquished  pnnsed  to  watch 
The  blind  Bohemian  King. 

Pierced  oft  by  arrows,  stained  with  blood, 
The  Koldun's  plumes  still  wave, 

Until  Bohemia's  sword  hod  cut 
Honor's  unsullied  grave. 

Next  day,  when  English  heralds  sought 
Over  the  fatal  field 
Trampled  lilies  and  flags  of  France, 

They  found  upon  bin  shield 
The  blind  old  King  of  Bohemia, 

Soil  and  friends  by  his  side ; 

But  torn  and  stained  the  snowy  plumes 
That  long  had  been  his  pride. 

Then  said  tlio  Black  Prince  over  him, 

“O  knight,  the  bravest,  best, 

Thy  plumes  an?  dyed  in  hero’s  ldnod — 
Henceforth  they  are  my  crest!” 

And  still  they  wave  ofer  England’s  crown, 
And  teach  the  young  and  brave, 

When  all  is  lost  but  honor,  then 
Valor  digs  Houor’s  grave. 


* Froinnrf*  Chronirir,  vol.  1.,  p.  161. 
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SUMAC  HUNTING. 

BY  J.  KSTEN  COOKE. 

VNYBODY  visiting  the  valley  of  Virginia  in  the  au- 
tumn will  he  sure  to  notice,  after  sunset,  all  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  little  glimmering 
lights  like  stars.  These  are  the  fires  in  front  of  the  small 
tents  of  the  sumac  hunters,  who,  after  gathering  sumac 
all  day  long,  are  laughing  and  talking  with  their  wives 
and  children  as  they  eat  their  suppers  before  lying  down 
to  sleep. 

Sumac  is  a very  pretty  plant  or  shrub  which  grows  a 
few  feet  high  only,  and  has  beautiful  blood-red  leaves 
springing  from  a delicate  shoot,  or  bough.  The  stalk  is 
Bmooth,  and  the  leaves  are  almond-shaped,  only  more  , 
pointed.  On  the  top  of  the  plant  and  its  larger  boughs 
grow  bunches  of  red  berries  in  the  shape  of  grape  bunch-  , 
eg ; and  the  leaves  and  berries  are  of  such  a deep,  rich  crim-  ! 
son  in  the  late  autumn  that,  they  sometimes  make  the  slopes  j 
of  the  hills  appear  as  if  they  were  on  fire.  If  any  little  I 
girl  would  like  to  dress  the  vases  on  the  parlor  mantel-  I 
piece  prettily,  she  could  not  do  better  than  collect  a hand-  j 
ful  of  these  delicate  tendrils  with  their  scarlet  leaves,  and 
use  them  as  a background  to  the  lovely  little  autumn  1 
flowers — late  primroses.  stars-of-Betblehem,  wild  honey-  I 
suckles,  and  fringed  ferns— which  grow  in  the  woods  and  J 
fields  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

But  the  honest  Country  people  who  take  so  much  pains 
about  collecting  sumac  art*  not  thinking  about  dressing 
vases  with  it.  They  gather  it  to  sell,  and  are  paid  from 
one  cent  to  a cent  and  a half  a pound  for  it  at  the  sumac 
mills.  This  may  not  seem  much,  but  then  the  ocean  is 
made  up  of  drops,  and  with  poor  people  a little  money 
gix*s  a long  way.  As  little  children  can  pull  sumac 
just  as  well  as  grown  people,  a whole  family  may  gather 
in  a day  several  dollars’  worth. 

It  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  is  said  to  be  letter  for  that  I 
purpose  than  anything  else  to  color  fair  leather  and  cer- 
tain other  fabrics.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  employed  I 
in  printing  calicoes  in  rich  patterns,  and  the  dresses  worn 
by  lodies  and  girls  often  owe  their  bright  colors  to  the 
leaves  of  the  sumac.  The  way  in  which  it  is  collected 
and  prepared  for  use  is  very  simple.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  red.  which  is  toward  the  end  of  summer,  the  sumac 
hunters  begin  their  work.  They  scatter  through  the 
fields,  or  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  break  off 
the  twigs  on  which  the  leaves  are  growing;  for  these  \ 
twigs  do  not  make  the  leaves  less  valuable.  Then,  when  I 
they  have  collected  an  armful,  they  put  it  in  a pile  or  I 
into  bags,  and  as  night  conies  on  the  whole  is  taken  to 
one  spot,  from  which  it  is  hauled  home  in  wagons.  Here  | 
it  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  barn  or.  any  out-house,  in  the. 
shade,  so  that  it  may  dry  very  gradually,  and  keep  the 
juices  which  afford  the  coloring  matter.  When  this  pro- 
cess of  drying  is  gone  through  with,  and  the  leaves  are  in 
a proper  state,  it  is  loaded  on  carts  or  wagons,  in  hags, 
ami  taken  to  the  sumac  mills,  where  it  is  weighed,  and 
paid  for  by  the  owner  of  the  mills  at  the  rate,  as  I have 
said,  of  from  one  cent  to  a cent  and  a half  a pound.  The 
largest  mills  in  Virginia,  where  the  finest  sumac  grows — 
or  at  least  a very  fine  article— are  at  Richmond ; but  at 
Winchester,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
toward  the  Potomac,  there  is  a big  mill,  where  great  quan- 
tities are  purchased,  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  dyers. 
The  leaves  ami  small  twigs  are  pounded  and  reduced  to  a | 
fine  dust,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  sent  away.  When  it 
reaches  the  manufactories  where  it  is  to  be  used  as  a dye  j 
for  leather,  calico,  etc.,  it  is  mixed  with  what  are  called 
mordants . certain  substances  that  make  it  bite  in,  as  the 
word  means,  and  take  fast  hold  of  the  material  to  be  dyed ; 
and  then  there  is  the  pretty  calico  with  its  bright  colors,  I 
which  can  not  be  washed  out. 

It  *»«  only  of  lute  years  that  much  attention  has  been 


paid  to  it  in  Virginia.  People  thought  more  about  raising 
coni  and  wheat  than  of  gathering  sumac;  but  in  twenty 
years  they  have  learned  a great  deal,  and  now  begin  to 
understand  that  “every  little  helps,” and  that  if  they  can 
go  with  their  wives  and  children  and  pull  sumac,  and  then 
sell  it,  they  can  take  their  money  and  buy  sugar  and  coffee, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  very  calico  for  their  little  girls’ 
dresses  which  the  ml  leaves  of  the  sumac  make  so  pretty. 

The  children  like  the  “camping  out”  on  the  mountain 
in  the  pleasant  summer  and  fall  nights  very  much.  It  i&& 
sort  of  frolic,  and  it  is  a very  good  thing  to  mix  up  pleasure 
with  work : it  makes  the  work  much  easier.  The  tents 
are  very  simple  little  affairs — only  a breadth  of  canvas 
stretched  across  a ridge-pole,  like  the  “comb”  of  a house, 
held  up  by  forked  sticks  set  in  the  ground.  In  this  are 
spread  what  in  Virginia  are  called  “ pine  tags,”  thrft  is.  the 
tassels,  or  needles,  of  the  pine-trees,  which  are  dry  and 
brown,  and  by  spreading  a blanket  or  old  comforter  on 
these  you  have  an  excellent  soft  bed.  In  front  of  the  tent 
a fire  is  built  to  cook  by,  and  by  means  of  forked  sticks  a 
pot  can  be  hung  above  the  fire  for  making  soup,  boiling 
meat,  etc.  By  this  fire,  as  I have  told  you,  the  sumac 
hunters  gather  in  the  evening,  after  work,  and  laugh  and 
talk  and  sing,  and  eat  their  suppers;  or  perhaps  some  oue 
of  them  can  play  the  fiddle,  and  he  strikes  up  a dancing 
tune,  and  the  girls  and  boys  dance  on  the  grass,  and  laugh 
and  enjoy  themselves  much  more  than  if  they  were  in  fine 
drawing-rooms.  After  a while  the  long  day's  work  makes 
them  sleepy,  and  they  lie  down  on  the  fresh  pine  tags  in 
the  tent,  and  go  to  sleep — to  be  up  at  daylight,  and  one© 
more  at  work  hunting  and  gathering  their  sumac. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  TIIE  COLONIES. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLKTON  COFFIN. 


No.  VIII. 

TIIE  BATTLE  OF  TIIE  RANGERS, 

"IT7HEN  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England 
\ y in  1755,  the  French  and  Indians  came  down  from 
Canada  and  attacked  the  settlers  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  as  they  had  done  in  previous  wars,  burning 
their  dwellings,  killing  men  and  women,  or  carrying 
them  to  Canada  as  prisoners. 

The  French  had  a fort  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, and  another  at  Ticonderoga:  while  the  English  had 
Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George, 
and  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  English  officers  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
King  to  command  the  “Provincials,”  as  the  people  of 
England  called  all  who  lived  in  America,  thought  that 
soldiers  must  march  in  the  wilderness  with  just  as  much 
precision  ns  along  a hard  beaten  road,  that  they  must 
move  in  platoons  and  columns,  keeping  step  to  the  drum- 
beat. The  French  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  Indians,  marching  in  single  file,  each  man 
carrying  his  provisions.  They  made  quick  movements, 
falling  suddenly  upon  a settlement,  with  their  Indian 
allies,  making  all  the  havoc  possible,  and  before  the  set- 
tlers could  gather  to  resist  them,  would  be  far  on  their 
way  to  Crown  Point  or  Canada. 

Robert  Rogers,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  fighting 
the  French,  prevailed  upon  Lord  Loudon,  the  English 
commander^iti-chief,  to  allow  him  to  form  a battalion  of 
troo})8,  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  scouting  the 
woods  around  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  to  dis- 
cover the  movements  of  the  French  and  Indians,  to  fall 
upon  them  just  as  they  were  stealing  upon  the  English, 
strike  a blow,  and  be  gone  before  the  French  would  know 
what  had  happened.  Ho  would  play  their  own  game 
u poii  them. 

Lord  Loudon  having  given  his  consent.  Major  Roger* 
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went  to  New  Hampshire  and  enlisted  his  meu.  They  were 
all  young,  strong,  athletic.  They  had  tramped  over  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  that  province,  hunting  bears,  and 
had  set  their  traps  along  the  streams  for  beavers.  They 
could  pick  their  way  through  the  forest  on  a cloudy  day 
when  there  was  no  sun  to  guide  them,  and  could  tell  in 
the  darkest  and  cloudiest  night  which  way  was  north  by 
feeling  the  bark  on  the  trees — for  the  bark  is  always  more 
mossy  on  the  northern  than  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 

It  was  to  be  a service  of  hardship  and  privation.  They 
would  have  to  make  long  marches;  to  sleep  on  the  ground ; 
to  endure  great  fatigue ; brave  the  cold  of  winter,  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  blankets  at  night,  and  lying  down  with 
the  snow  for  their  bed. 

Although  the  hardships  would  be  so  great,  Robert  Rogers 
had  no  dilliculty  in  obtaining  all  the  men  he  wanted.  The 
settlers  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  enemy  that  they 
were  eager  to  take  their  revenge.  There  was  a fascina- 
tion in  the  service.  How  stirring  the  thought  of  stealing 
through  the  woods,  making  roundabout  marches,  shooting 
a deer  or  bear,  eating  the  nice  steaks,  lying  down  to  sleep 
beneath  the  trees;  up  again  in  the  morning,  coming  upon 
the  French  and  Indians  unawares,  pouring  in  a volley, 
killing  the  savages  or  taking  them  prisoners,  and  return- 
ing in  triumph ! 

Major  Rogers  chose  as  lieutenant  the  man  who  had 
knocked  the  Indians  about,  right  and  left,  when  called  upon 
to  run  the  gauntlet— John  Stark,  who  could  follow  a trail 
as  well  as  any  Indian,  who  was  always  cool  and  collected, 
and  as  brave  as  a lion.  The  men  were  called  Rangers. 
They  wore  green  frocks,  and  besides  their  rifles  each  man 
had  a long  knife  which  be  could  use  in  a close  fight.  They 
worts  boots  and  leather  leggings,  and  each  man  carried  his 
rations — bread  and  cold  corned  beef — in  a bag. 

The  ice  on  Lake  George  was  thick  and  strong  in  March, 
1757,  when  the  Rangers,  seventy-four  in  number,  with 
iron  spurs  on  their  feet,  several  days’  rations  in  their  bags, 
their  blankets  rolled  upon  their  shoulders,  marching  in 
single  file,  with  trailed  arms.  Major  Rogers  at  the  head, 
and  John  Stark  in  the  rear,  started  from  Fort  William 
Henry. 

They  made  their  way  over  the  gleaming  ice  for  two 
days,  but  on  the  third  day  they  left  the  lake,  put  on  their 
snow-shoes,  entered  the  woods,  marched  past  Ticondero- 
gu,  and  came  out  upon  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chain- 
plain,  discovered  a party  of  French,  with  horses  and  sleds, 
on  their  way  from  Ticonderoga  to  Crown  Point.  Stark, 
with  a f>art  of  the  Rangers,  made  a dash  and  captured 
seven  prisoners.  He  did  not  see  another  party  of  French 
around  a point  of  land  in  season  to  capture  them.  They 
escaped  to  Ticonderoga,  and  gave  the  alarm. 

Major  Rogers  knew  that  a large  party  of  French  and 
Indians  would  lie  sent  out  from  Ticonderoga  to  intercept 
him,  and  at  once  started  to  return. 

It  was  a rainy  day.  The  snow  was  damp  and  heavy. 
“ We  will  go  to  our  last  night's  camp,  and  dry  our  guns.” 
said  Major  Rogers. 

They  reached  the  camping-place,  where  the  fires  were 
still  burning,  dried  their  guns,  put  in  new  priming,  and 
started  once  more,  Rogers  in  front,  Stark  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Rogers  descended 
a hill,  crossed  a brook,  and  was  picking  his  way  up  an- 
other hill,  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  more 
than  two  hundred  French  and  Indians,  the  nearest  not 
twenty  feet  distant. 

A volley.  Lieutenant  Kennedy  and  John  Ganliner 
fall  dead:  a bullet  glances  from  Rogers’s  skull,  for  a mo- 
ment taking  away  his  senses  ; the  blood  flows  down  his 
face,  blinding  him.  Several  other  Rangers  are  wounded. 

* 4 Form  here.” 

Lieutenant  Stark  issues  the  order,  and  the  Rangers 
under  his  command  take  position  on  a little  hill.  The 
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Rangers  down  in  the  valley  fire  a volley  at  the  French, 
holding  their  ground  till  all  the  wounded  can  make  their 
way  back  to  Stark’s  position. 

Rogers  wipes  the  blood  from  his  face,  and  issues  his 
orders. 

“ You  are  to  command  the  centre,”  he  says  to  Stark. 

He  sends  Sergeants  Walker  and  Phillips  with  eight  men 
to  the  rear,  to  give  notice  of  any  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  crawl  round  and  attack  from  that  direction. 

“Don't  throw  away  your  ammunition;  keep  cool; 
don't  expose  yourselves,"  are  the  orders,  and  each 
Ranger  takes  position  behind  a tree.  They  know  that  the 
enemy  outnumber  them  three  to  one,  that  they  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  first  fire;  but  each  Ranger  prepares 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

Round  through  the  woods  steal  a part  of  the  French 
I and  Indians,  making  a wide  circuit.  Major  Rogers  rea- 
J sotted  correctly,  and  he  posted  the  two  sergeants  in  the 
right  place.  The  eight  Rangers  pick  off  the  French  one 
by  one.  giving  them  such  a warm  reception  that  instead 
: of  rushing  on,  they  remain  at  a distance. 

The  other  French,  with  a horde  of  Indians  howling  the 
1 war-whoop,  begin  the  attack  in  front,  the  Indians  spring- 
, ing  from  tree  to  tree,  getting  nearer  and  nearer.  But  the 
j Rangers  are  on  the  watch,  and  many  of  the  savages  leap 
! into  the  air  and  fall  dead,  or  crawl  away,  leaving  bloody 
| trails  upon  the  snow. 

“ If  you  will  surrender,  we  will  give  you  good  quarter,” 

, shouts  the  French  commander. 

Major  Rogers  was  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  at 
the  moment  was  faint-hearted.  He  feared  that  the  Ran- 
gers would  all  be  picked  off  before  the  fight  would  cease. 
It  would  be  three  hours  to  sunset.  Could  they  hold  out 
till  then  ? He  had  no  thought  of  surrendering,  but  would 
it  not  be  best  to  retreat  1 

John  Stark’s  blood  is  up. 

“Retreat!  No;  that  will  be  certain  destruction.  We 
can  beat  them  here.  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  attempts 
to  retreat." 

It  was  bold  language  for  him  to  use  to  his  commander, 

! but  he  knew  that  Rogers  had  been  stunned  by  the  bullet 
i that  had  glanced  from  his  skull,  and  was  not  quite  himself. 

The  fight  goes  on,  the  Rangers  taking  sure  aim.  the 
: French  tiring  more  wildly,  but  still  one  by  one  the  Ran- 
gers drop.  Captain  Spikeman  and  Mr.  Baker  are  killed. 

| A bullet  strikes  the  hick  of  Stark's  gun,  and  renders  it 
useless.  He  sees  a Frenchman  fall  at  the  instant,  springs 
forward,  seizes  his  gun,  returns  to  his  tree,  and  renews  the 
i fight. 

A bullet  tears  through  Rogers’s  wrist,  and  the  blood 
spurts  out  in  a stream.  It  must  be  stopped,  or  he  will  bleed 
to  death.  Rogers  wears  his  back  hair  braided  in  a queue. 

“Take  your  knife  and  cut  off  my  queue,”  he  says  to 
one  of  the  Rangers,  who  whips  out  his  hunting-knife,  cuts 
off  the  queue,  and  Rogers  sticks  it  into  the  wound  to  stop 
the  flowing  of  the  blood. 

All  through  the  dreary  afternoon  the  fight  goes  on. 
j The  snow  is  crimsoned  with  blood.  The  killed  and  mor- 
, tally  wounded  lie  where  they  fall.  For  the  Rangers 
1 there  is  no  escape;  they  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  shades  of  night  steal  on  ; the  fire  of  the  French 
and  Indians  has  been  growing  less;  the  war-whoop  dies 
, away;  the  last  gun  is  fired.  The  enemy,  picking  up  their 
I wounded,  retire  to  Ticonderoga.  leaving  the  Rangers  vie- 
• tore.  What  a dear-bought  victory! — one-half  of  them 
j killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy  one  hundred  and  six- 
| teen  have  fallen! 

The  Rangers  were  only  four  miles  from  Ticonderoga, 
and  might  expect  to  bo  attacked  again  in  the  morning. 
They  were  forty  miles  from  Fort  William  Henry.  They 
were  weary  and  worn,  but  they  must  move  on.  They 
made  litters  for  the  wounded,  and  started,  marching  all 
night,  but  making  only  a few  miles. 
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CUTTING  OFF  A QUEUE  TO  BIND  A WOUND. 

The  snow  had  ceased,  the  air  was  chill.  They  must  have 
help.  John  Stark,  leaving  them,  started  for  Fort  William 
Henry,  reaching  it  at  sunset.  Soldiers  with  horses  and 
sleds  started  at  once,  and  John  Stark  with  them,  stop- 
ping not  a moment  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  At  sunrise 
he  was  back  to  the  Rangers  with  the  re-enforcements  and 
supplies.  The  French  had  not  followed  them,  and  they 
made  their  way  safely  back  to  Fort  William  Henry,  hav- 
ing fought  one  of  the  most  obstinate,  unequal,  yet  victo- 
rious battles  recorded  in  history. 


THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  LILLY  FAMILY. 

BY  SHERWOOD  ISON  NEIL 

rpHERE  was  something  rather  queer  about  the  Lilly  fam- 
J_  ily.  In  the  first  place  there  were  so  many  of  them — 
fourteen  precious  children.  This  alone  is  queer,  when  it 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  have  small  families,  and  “ well- 
springs  of  pleasure”  are  as  scarce  as  diamonds  in  any  prop- 
erly regulated  household.  But  Mrs.  Lilly's  heart  was 
made  on  the  omnibus  plan ; and  there  was  no  miserable 
little  “Complet"’  ever  scrawled  over  its  door. 

Then  it  was  queer  how  they  avoided  nicknames  in  the 
Lilly  family.  Each  child  was  called  by  its  full  name, 
which  sometimes  happened  to  be  a pretty  long  one. 

It  was  through  a sad  accident  that  one  of  the  Lilly  chil- 
dren turned  into  a regular  little  angel. 

Tin?  day  after  Christinas  Mrs.  Lilly's  aunt- -grandaunt 
of  the  children — carelessly  allowed  poor  Kutharinc  Kirk 
Lilly  to  fall  on  a marble  iloor.  A serious  injury  to  her 
spine  was  the  result. 


Dear ! dear ! how  Mrs.  Lilly 
screamed!  She  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  poured  forth  tears 
enough  to  put  out  a Christmas  bon- 
fire. She  was  not  soothed  until  the 
doctor  came,  and  after  a careful 
examination — which  the  Btifferer 
bore  without  a word  or  moan— 
pronounced  that  poor  Katharine 
Kirk  would  live.  But,  alas ! lie 
added  that  she  must  always  be  an 
invalid.  And  smiling  with  the  pa- 
tient sweetness  that  distinguished 
her,  the  dear  child  sank  back  on 
the  pillows  fivm  which  she  was 
never  to  lift  her  golden  head.  All 
the  rest  of  the  Lilly  children  stood 
round,  showing  by  a sort  of  para- 
lyzed expression  on  their  faces  how 
deeply  they  were  moved ; but  none 
of  them  cried. 

“ Perhaps,  dears,”  said  the  poor 
little  mother, sobbing,  “this  afflic- 
tion will  be  blessed  to  you.” 

“ It  will,”  cried  the  penitent 
great-aunt,  clasping  Mrs.  Lilly  in 
her  arms;  “it  will  teach  them  les- 
sons of  patience,  of  self-denial,  of 
love,  that  will  be  as  good  as — ” 
“As  the  Prince's  pricking-con- 
science ring  in  the  family,”  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Lilly's  mother,  who 
had  a way  of  turning  things  into 
fun,  and  never  gave  way  to  her 
feelings. 

It  was  surprising  what  a change 
from  that  time  dated  in  the  Lilly 
family.  They  had  been  like  other 
children,  a little  faulty,  perhaps, 
rather  apt  to  stand  on  their  rights— 
a fierce  footing— but  merely  to  look 
at  the  darling  invalid,  her  shining 
hair  outspread,  her  blue  eyes  ever  bright,  was  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  sweetness  and  good  temper. 

Take  the  case  of  Phillips  Arthur  Cliff  Lilly.  This  young 
gentleman  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  his  mo- 
ther's favorite.  Why,  no  one  knew,  except  that  he  was  so 
ugly.  He  had  so  many  scars  on  his  face,  from  falls  and 
fights,  that  somehow  he  produced  the  impression  of  a tar- 
get. His  hair  stood  out  like  a halo  of  straw,  and  one  de- 
fiant wisp  reared  itself  above  his  forehead  with  the  grace 
of  a cat's  whisker.  Mrs.  Lilly  could  never  sleep  until  he 
was  safe  in  her  arms,  and  his  life  kuew  no  cross  until  aft- 
er the  accident  to  Katharine  Kirk,  who  became,  in  her  turn, 
the  pivot  round  which  the  family  revolved.  Horrible  to 
relate,  his  mother  one  evening,  in  her  hurry  to  get  back  to 
the  invalid,  forgot  her  youngest,  and  left  him  iii  the  Com- 
mon. There  he  lay  all  night,  like  a tramp,  with  the  stars 
twinkling  at  him,  and  stray  dogs  sniffing  as  they  passed 
him  by.  Yet  when  he  was  found  he  did  not  utter  one 
word.  He  opened  his  blue  eyes  as  he  was  picked  up,  and 
only  gave  a single  plaintive  cry  as  he  was  pressed  to  bis 
frantic  mother’s  bosom. 

Then  there  was  Myra  Miles.  She  was  one  of  the  j*oung 
ladies  of  the  family,  and.  as  might  be  forgiven  in  a beau- 
ty, a trifle  vain.  She  was  to  receive  calls  on  New-Year's 
Day,  and  lmd  exjjected  to  come  out  in  a fine  new  dress. 
Pink  tarlatan  it  was  to  be,  trimmed  in  the  French  taste 
with  blue,  with  a train  to  thrill  you  to  your  finger-tips, 
which  seemed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Myra  Miles  as 
the  rest  of  a snake  does  to  its  head.  Mrs.  Lilly’s  mamma 
was  making  it;  but  her  time  was  suddenly  demanded 
to  do  something  for  the  invalid,  and  the  dress  was  thrown 
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aside.  The  consequence  was  that  poor 
Myra  Miles  appeared  in  the  gorgeous 
pink  dress  with  a black  lace  scarf  in- 
stead of  the  waist.  Still,  not  one  word 
of  complaint  did  she  utter,  although 
her  sisters  Dorothy  Dimple  and  Mar- 
tha Bonn — the  favorites  of  Mrs.  Lil- 
ly's aunt — ap)>eared  in  exquisite  rai- 
ment of  green  and  blue.  There  was 
something  very  bcuutiful  about  her 
resignation. 

When  the  lovely  SuBan  Mears  Lilly 
was  married,  Katharine  Kirk  was  taken 
in  her  pretty  bed  to  view  the  ceremony, 
and  was  quite  a feature  of  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  begin  to  look  so 
weak  and  ill  as  the  bridegroom,  who, 
|H>or  youth,  was  so  tottering  that  Mrs. 
Lilly’s  aunt  cruelly  suggested  that  his 
bock  should  be  propped  with  a hair-pin. 
You  may  imagine  how  the  girls  laughed  at 
especially  Teresa  Felimer  Lilly,  a wicked  little 
emaid  in  red  satin. 

ml  such  attentions  as  the  sufferer  had  from 
the  Lilly  fam- 
ily! The  l>euutifiil  belle 
Miss  Lilian  Love  spent  many  hours 
over  a dainty  quilt  of  silk  and 
lace  to  adorn  the  sick-bed.  A glorious  |>oet 
sent  in  a box  of  agree  able  medicine,  with  a note 
running  like  this: 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Lilly, — 1 send  you  a little 
book  for  your  sick  child,  and  some  medicine  for 
her  poor  broken  back.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
medicine  is  that  in  order  to  produce  any  good 
effect  it  must  be  taken  by  the  nurse.  Thi8  is 
rather  hard  upon  the 
nurse:  but  if  she  is  a 
good  nurse  she  will 
not  mind  it.  much." 


friends 


Jane  Jumper  was  the  nurse  really;  but 
while  the  medicine  lasted  Mrs.  Lilly  herself 
took  entire  charge,  and  administered  the 
sweet  doses  to  herself,  without  one  word 
from  Katharine  Kirk. 

It  may  have  occurred  by  this  time  to 
some  shrewd  little  reader  that  under  no 
rircumstance  was  any  member  of  this 
household  apt  to  give  utterance  to  sil- 
ver speech.  Shall  I confess  t Or,  my 
«l<  ar  children,  have  you  guessed  that 
Katharine  Kirk  and  all  the  cherished 
fourteen  belonged  to  the  beloved,  the 
Ix-autiful,  the  dumb , family  of — Dolls  'i 
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Vlliutn,  lmr. 

I am  nearly  six  years  old.  I would  like  10  have  a 
tea  party  on  my  birthday.  Alter  my  birthday  but 
cornc  I will  write  again,  and  tell  yon  all  about  tt. 

. In  Rome  I have  a ltis  plnv  horse  and  two  kink's. 
My  little  cat  is  gray  and  white,  and  is  called  Bimbo, 
He  walk*  «u  hi*  toes,  and  makes  a lone  lace.  Papa's 
cat's  name  is  Cavalicn*.  He  Is  n big  Mnltrwr  cat- 

In  Romo  we  have  a nice  house  nnd  a like  garden, 
ami  In  the  garden  there  I*  a straw  hut. 

Wc  are  fliiishing  the  summer  at  Vinreuglo,  aiwl  we 
have  nice  sea-baths.  U<wm  R> 

J-urTii'*  M.i  u,  Fimii  8nii,C»imi««u. 

I enjoy  Ihn  letters  in  Yatrnii  Paori.r,  especially 
those  that  tell -of  hints  and  flowers  I have  not  seen. 
There  are  mocking-bird*  h»*re  In  summer,  and  a 
beautiful  bird  called  goldfinch.  There  are  also  rob- 
ins, bluebirds,  and  many  varieties  of  sparrows.  The 
bluebirds  and  robin*  stay  here  all  winU'r,  It  is  too 
bad  to  taka  eggs  from  the  blnU  tn  give  away  in  ex- 
change. The  pf  tclier-plan  t grow*  iu  a valley  not  far 
from  ncre. 

My  sister  Bell  went  to  Lassons  Peak  Inst  w<«ek.  It 
Is  10,400  loot  high-  Then*  is  no  snow  on  t he  mount- 
ain now  except  a amall  i>atcli  on  top.  Hundreds  of 
acnall  butterflies  wen*  fill  dog  stout  on  the  mountain- 
side and  ullghling  on  the  rocks.  As  there  is  no  ve- 
getation, except  a few  hardy  plants  scattered  among 
the  ledges,  I wonder  wluit  they  find  to  live  on.  A 
lake  which  could  be  wen  fnmi  the  top  of  the  |wak 
had  the  appearance  of  being  fro  ten.  In  the  valley 
below  there  are  hot  bolting  springs.  Lot:  R.  K- 

Yes,  it  is  too  bad  to  take  so  many  birda’  egg*. 
But  if  our  correspondents  are  careful  to  take 
only  cunt  or  two  from  each  nest,  and  to  always 
leave  more  than  half,  as  we  have  already  begged 
them  to  do,  the  mother-bird  will  not  suffer.  If 
wo  could  believe  for  a moment  that  our  little 
friends  would  bo  ao  cruel  as  to  disturb  the 
brooding  mother,  and  rob  her  nest  of  all  its 
egg*,  we  would  never  publish  another  letter  re- 
questing an  exchange  of  these  pretty  natural 
curiosities.  The  nesting  season  U now  over  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  but  when  it  returns, 
we  trust  the  young  egg  collectors  will  never 
allow  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  coveted 
treasure  to  overcome  their  sense  of  honor  and 
their  kindness  of  heart 

CiuiuaMo*.  Sorrn 

1 am  ten  years  old.  1 take  Uaai-ku's  Yoon  Pko- 
t».k,  and  1 like  It  very  much.  I am  always  glad  when 
Wednesday  conus*,  for  that  Is  the  day  1 get  it.  I 
think  It  is  a very  nice  paper  tor  boys  and  girl*.  I 
have  a pet  dog  whoso  name  is  Lion.  Bahcoi.  P. 

Belleville,  Thu. 

I am  ten  years  old.  I have  no  pets  except  a Mal- 
low- cat  and  a dog.  I was  very  much  Interested  in 
the  dog  aiwi  cat  ot  Madeleine,  the  little  French jrirL 
I like  “The  Moral  Pirates"  and  " Wlui  was  Paul 
Omyson?"  best  of  ail  the  storks.  My  father  gavu 
me  a piano  for  ray  birthday  present ; and  when  I 
was  seven  years  old  he  gave  we  a pony,  and  1 named 
Itlm  Button.  1 dearly  love  to  irnllop  over  the  bill*. 

1 went  to  New  Hampshire  In  IST5  to  see  my  grand- 
father. »mt  we  vlad ted  the  White  Mountain*. 

I think  Yobbo  I*an*i4t  1*  the  ninwt  pajn.T  1 ever 
saw,  and  I intend  to  take  it  until  I grow  up. 

Jt.MME  C. 

NtW  Yuan'  ClTT. 

B.  L,  of  Radnor,  Ohio,  aaka  how  to  featlwr  arrows. 
Chotwe  goose  or  turkey  feathers  ot  a suitable  *i»L 
Cut  them  carefully  from  the  quill : pnt  on  hot  glue, 
amt  fasten  them  to  the  aide*  of  the  arrow,  about  an 
Inch  from  the  notch,  at  equal  distances  apart.  There 
should  always  bo  three  feat  hero.  A.  U. 

It  is  u good  plim  to  fasten  the  feathers  to  the 
arrow  with  pins  until  the  glue  is  perfectly  dry, 
when  they  can  be  carefully  removed. 

tU>  Fmotcu.  Cii-wint. 

I have  a pet  now,  a lovely  little  dog,  with  long 
early  hair  and  large  bright  eye*.  lie  I*  snowy  whin? 
nil  over,  and  his  name  is  Mischief.  I am  going  to 
have  tils  picture  taken  some  time.  He  look*  just 
like  a bundle  ot  cotton,  with  three  black  spoilt  shin- 
ing through.  Those  are  his  eyes  mid  mute. 

The  tree  represented  in  the  illustration  of  the  bee- 
tle* in  Torso  Paorvc  No.  SS  is  just  like  the  Cali- 
fornia buckeye- tree.  The  blossom*  arc  exactly  the 
same. 

1 am  very  innrli  interested  in  the  directions  lor 
making  *aft  and  fr*'sti  water  aquarium*.  When  I 
was  in  Monterey  I might  have  collected  lota  of  tea- 


nnomonc*.  snail*,  and  pink  and  white  star-fish,  bat  I 
did  not  think  of  iu  Ono  of  the  gentlemen  ut  the 
hotel  went  fishing  with  a net,  ami  ennght  a little 
baby  cuttle-fish,  or  devil-fish,  as  it  ia  commonly  rail- 
ed It  bail  seven  or  eight  long  leg*,  all  lined  with 
little  suckers,  like  button*.  It  wo*  a dread In I ugly- 
luoking  thing.  It  must  have  been  verr  young,  for  It 
w a*  only  ten  or  eleven  inches  long.  Tin*  gentleman 
wm  going  to  keep  It  lor  a curiosity,  sou  until  he 
could  get  something  better  he  put  It  In  a pan  of 
salt-water;  hut  he  forgot  to  cover  the  pan,  and  In 
the  night  the  fish  crawled  out  on  to  the.  floor,  and 
dint. 

I have  exchanged  Farallon  Island  eggs  and  leave* 
and  specimens  of  trees  with  a good  many  children 
since  my  letter  was  printed. 

Is  there  unv  difference  between  postage  sump* 
and  postmarks?  I don't  believe  I know  what  post- 
marks are.  Ida  Belch  Dissar.s*. 

A postmark  lfi  the  stamp  put  on  the  outride 
of  a letter  at  the  office  where  it  i*  It 

certainly  is  not  of  much  value  in  itself,  but  if  u 
collection  id  neatly  pasted  in  a book.  States  and 
countries  being  arranged  together,  counties  be- 
ing written  under  towns  in  the  United  States, 
and  a note  made  of  any  manufactories  or  nat- 
ural productions  for  which  the  town  is  cele- 
brated, such  a collection  may  become  an  inter- 
esting gazetteer,  and  valuable  as  u book  of 
reference, 

HuM-ni,  Niw  Jiim. 

On  September  ST  I found  a blossom  on  the  peach- 
tree  In  our  back  yard.  I picked  it,  and  have  pressed 
It  to  rend  to  you.  I think  It  la  very  odd  in  linve 
iM'iM.h  blossom*  in  September.  and  I would  like  to 
know  if  any  girl  or  hoy  ha*  ever  seen  them  blooming 
In  that  mini  111  in  this  climate. 

I think  the  atory  “Who  was  Paul  Grayson 7”  is 
tpittMild.  Hsu  A U. 

Socth  Kim,  Mtin. 

I bought  three  silk-worms'  cocoons  at  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Pcrmumt  Exhibition  at 
Phiioriripida.  In  about  a week's  time  the  cocoons 
broke,  aud  the  moth*  came  out  and  began  to  lav 
their  eggs  on  a sheet  of  brown  paper  which  I laid 
them  oil.  They  have  laid  about  all  their  eggs  now, 
and  there  arc  a great  many.  ClIMIM  B-  F. 

IlDVltS.TllU. 

I am  seven  year*  old.  Motlier  teaches  me  at  homo. 
I am  studying  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
the  Third  Reader. 

I love  so  much  when  Wednesday  morning  comes, 
for  then  i get  my  Yocno  PaorLic,  and  I read  until  I 
have  finished  it. 

I received  a beautiful  pressed  bouquet  from  Mary 
Lowry.  It  was  real  nkc,  and  I am  going  to  and  her 
some  seeds  very  soon. 

1 have  three  doll*,  one  wax  and  two  china  once. 
Every  day,  wbm  I am  Ih rough  with  my  Iceeoos,  my 
s faster  Myrtle  aud  I have  nice  times  playing  with 
them.  M anal.  P. 


I live  on  a farm  about  one  mile  from  town. 

We  had  a ring-dove  given  to  ns,  aikI  we  bought  a 
mate  for  it.  and  now  we  have  four  more.  One  is  just 
hatched.  Last  summer,  a year  ago,  we  had  a present 
of  a pair  of  guinea-pig*,  and  we  have  rained  six  oth- 
ers. One  of  the  little  ones  Is  pure  while,  except  It* 
head,  which  I*  black.  It  looks  as  if  It  had  a mask 
on.  My  brother,  who  Is  ten  years  old,  has  a plgeon- 
' imnne  ami  stout  thirty  pigeons.  And  he  lias  six 
' rabbits,  which  arc  all  the  time  barrowing  out  of  the 
lien,  and  a young  shepherd  dng.  We  have  black  and 
brown  bantams,  and  two  little  red  calves  we  call  Spot 
and  LIub,  Iwcausc  one  has  a red  spot  tin  iu  back,  and 
the  other  a white  Hue. 

Lost  spring  I planted  one  small  ear  of  pop-corn, 
ami  now  I have  gathered  nearly  eighty  ears  from  It. 
I also  planted  ground-nut*, 
i My  brother,  my  sister,  nnd  I have  each  a pair  of 
• stilts,  amt  we  have  lota  of  fan  inventing  new  ways 
. to  walk  on  them.  Bkomk  H.  U. 

I 1 would  like  to  exchange  jststatre  stamps  of  France 
; *iwJ  Germany  with  any  readers  of  II*mi*kr'«  Yofxo 
j Pinna  Correspondent*  will  plessc  put  “Vi*  Eng- 
land- on  the  envelope,  us  te  Item  lims  addressed  are 
: more  likely  to  enure  sidely 

B.  D.  Wnonw'ABis  *#  lm  Trtilx, 

Frank  lort-ou-lh«vMalu,  Genu  any. 

I wuuhl  like  to  exchange  postmark*  for  foreign 
postage  stamp*,  nr  for  vtln-i  postmarks,  with  any  boy 
lit  the  Sooth  or  West.  William  F.  Pkmmbt, 

60®  llenry  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I have  a collection  of  postage  and  revenue  status*, 

' and  would  like  lo  exchange  with  readers  of  Yopmi 
Pumi  W.  IL  Kastman, 

Emporia,  Kaunas. 

| My  mamma  fakes  Yocum  I’koclk  for  toy  sister 
Laura  nnd  me.  We  read  all  the  stones,  and  are  ucv- 
I er  tired  of  It. 

i We  have  a pair  of  pet  plccon*  iintnrd  Polly  and 
Dolly.  When  we  first  got  them  we  bud  lo  put  the 
I food  iu  their  mouths,  but  now  they  cun  eat  alone 


When  we  come  they  hunt  In  our  hands  for  some- 
thing to  eat. 

1 am  * little  Iowa  girl,  but  my  father  came  to  live 
Iu  Old  Virginia  almost  five  years  ago,  Wc  live  near 
Greenway  Court,  tin*  old  home  of  Lord  Fairfax,  sod 
w here  General  Washington  surveyed  the  land  when 
he  w as  a very  young  man. 

I am  thirteen  y«r»  old-  I have  a cabinet  and  a 
museum,  and  am  collecting  postmark*  and  sumps, 
which  I would  like  to  exchange  with  any  coi re- 
spondent. Mat  Bull  Mu.  lee. 

Care  nf  Joseph  A.  Miller, 
Nineveh,  Warren  County,  Virginia 

I am  haring  n splendid  time  in  Mamaroneck.  I 
have  n lot  of  chickens,  and  It  is  very  funny  to  see 
the  young  roosters  fight,  I shall  leave  the  country 
soon,  and  1 would  like  to  any  to  those  wishing  to 
exchange  stamps  with  me  that  after  October  43  my 
address  will  be  Pikbbk  Jat, 

W1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I am  making  a collection  of  postmarks,  ami  would 
like  to  exchange  with  any  rornrupondeuis  of  Yimjx* 
Fauri.r.  C.  H.  Mi  Baiiir, 

ltcxford  Flats,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

I am  making  a collection  of  hirds'eega,  and  would 
like  to  exchange  with  any  readers  of  Vucm«  Plopie. 
Jos  am  Ski  km.  Santa  Crux, 

Santa  Crux  Gooniy,  California. 

I am  very  ronch  fntenwtnl  in  the  letters  In  Yoc*o 
Pxon.K.  I won  hi  like  to  exchange  birds'  eggs  with 
any  of  the  reader*.  H,  Gsav, 

Albion,  Orleans  County,  New  York. 

My  younger  sister  takes  Yot'so  PmiPt-X,  and  I like 
It  os  well  as  she  doe*.  I have  no  pets,  but  I have  n 
flower  garden  ami  a good  many  house  plauta.  I 
would  like  to  exchange  flower  s«ds  with  any  corre- 
spondent of  You  so  Peom.il  I have  sweet-pea,  cy- 
pres*,  rose-moas,  dew  .plant,  and  other  seeds. 

Mom.ib  C.  MionENKo, 

Kokomo,  Howard  County,  Indiaoa 

I have  read  Yocno  Pnru  ever  since  it  started, 
and  like  it  very  much.  1 like  “The  Moral  Pirates" 
and  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  about  Mr.  Martin  the 
bc«t- 

1 have  a Chilian,  a Oreck.  and  a Portuguese  coin 
which  I would  like  to  exchange  with  any  reader  who 
is  collecting  foreign  coin.  I have  a collection  of  ai- 
inoet  two  hundred.  Joua  Pvkk, 

Wiscaseet,  Maine. 

I thought  you  would  like  a letter  from  this  town, 
where  a great  battle  was  fought. 

1 spend  many  happy  hours  with  tire  dear  Yorso 
Peoitjl  1 love,  most  of  all,  the  little  luttcrv,  as  it 
seems  like  talking  to  little  people. 

I am  sick  in  bed.  aim!  have  been  for  almost  ten 
weeks.  If  my  cough  would  get  better,  then  I wouW 
get  strong  again.  I am  nine  years  old.  I can  read 
and  write,  and  play  little  tune*  on  the  piano.  I fear 
the  other  llule  girl*  will  get  ahead  of  me  now. 

I with  “ Wee  Tot,"  or  any  of  the  little  reader*, 
would  send  me  some  ocean  curiosities  or  quarts 
crystal*  lor  pressed  leaves  and  ferns  gathered  cc 
Hound  Top.  My  pet  canary  died  last  week. 

NaavA  Wimj, 

Caro  of  J.  Kd.  Wibic.  G^Uysbuif,  Pennsylvania. 

I have  a nice  collection  of  cnriosdthw,  and  woulrt 
like  u>  exchange  with  any  correspondent  for  *c»- 
tlrelis  or  otireT  cnriosiUre.  I have  iron  ore,  (Mill 
ifypsom  crystals,  stalactite*,  stalagmite*,  pretty  pvh- 
hl'.-*,  dktlcreut  kinds  of  limestone,  pteaaoa -fern*, anil 
other  thing*.  In  sending  S[recimens.  eorrespondcitcs 
will  picas-'  mark  each  plainly  with  tuts  nunu  and  the 
locality  wlscre  it  wo*  found. 
l A few  tlu)*  ago  I got  my  hand  mashed  In  a ci-tcr 
1 mill,  and  cun  not  use  it  now.  My  brother  is  writing 
this  letter  for  me.  Harav  It  Ba*ti.*tt, 

Greeusburg,  Green  County,  Kentucky. 

I would  like  to  exchange  curiosities  and  stuflrd 
bird*  with  any  corre*|K»ndcnt  of  Tarns  P*i>i-le. 

C.  H.  Maths  as,  lugersoii,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I have  taken  every  number  of  Yopxq  Paortr  since 
it  was  publisitcd,  and  1 think  it  is  just  splendid. 

I am  gathering  airedincua  and  curiosities,  and 
woukl  he  glad  to  exctiauge  with  any  one. 

Ciiaui.ik  Lreiuorm, 

IT4  Plum  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1 have  a printing-press  and  a small  breechdoadinc 
shot-gun  that  fattier  made  for  me.  I had  a cat  uonW 
Bill,  but  he  I*  dead.  He  would  jump  over  my  arm*, 
aud  stand  up  on  ids  hlnd-fect  and  kiss  me,  and  sit  up 
in  the  corner. 

I like  the  story  of  “ The  Moral  IMrataa"  beet  of  ail. 
I and  noniu  other  boys  are  planuing  to  go  off  on  a 
cruise  next  summer. 

I have  a lot  or  foreign  stamps  which  I would  like 
to  exchange  for  Indloo  arrow-head*  nr  Indian  relka. 
1 ant  eleven  year*  old.  Brirrir  HAsataoN. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  County,  Obkx 

] am  lust  beginning  a collection  of  curiosities,  and 
would  like  lo  cxduuigc  with  some  of  Ure  corre* 
»|NilKll!llt*. 

1 have  one  brother.  We  live  near  a pood  Our 
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pet  kitten  is  very  fond  of  fish,  and  I go  out  Ip  * row-  j 
boat  and  catch  minnows  for  It.  1 tie  mussels  on  a j 
Mrlug,  (Utd  the  minnow#  bite  the  bait  and  hold  fast.  ! 
I caught  two  large  minnow*  with  a string  aloue, 
Jmn  A.  Buow.n, 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

1 should  like  to  exchange  birds’  eggs  with  any  cor- 
respondent of  Yoi'so  PaortK.  I have  eggs  of  the 
following  birds : herlg*-,  song,  house,  and  chipping 
sparrow,  bluebird,  swallow,  brown  aud  red  thrush, 
peewit,  woodpecker,  meadow-lark,  cat-bird,  pigeon, 
turtle-dove,  ring-dove.  and  canliual-groslteak. 

K.  D.  Britton,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 

I would  tike  to  exchange  postage  stamps,  minerals, 
shells,  and  Indian  arrow-bends  for  stamps,  pressed 
«ea-ureed*f  or  birds' egg*.  The  sheila  are  labelled 
with  their  scientific  names.  K.  G.  W., 

1*.  O.  Box  487,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

We  would  request  all  correspondents  not  to 
Muni  us  long  list*  of  stamps,  eggs,  and  other 
tiling*,  it*  they  occupy  too  much  space  in  the 
Post-office  Department.  It  id  much  better  for 
them  to  prepare  their  lists  neatly,  and  hare 
them  ready  to  send  to  those  who  write  to  them 
for  exchange,  after  their  request  has  been  pub- 
lished in  mm  Ptoput 

We  are  compelled  to  condense  the  requests 
for  exchunge  from  the  following  correspondents: 

l’oatoge  stamp*  and  birds'  eggs  for  poatagn  stamps. 

Wlf.UA*  & A I HBU'II, 

Freeport,  Cumberland  County,  Maine. 

Poatagr  stamps,  postmark*,  and  Indian  relics  for 
postage  stamps.  A.  8.  Barkrtt, 

Fort  Wayne,  Alleu  County,  Indiana. 

Postage,  Treasury,  and  revenue  stamps  for  others. 
Ileint  Danikl, 

Fredoni*,  Chautauqua  Conuty,  New  York. 

Postage  stamps  and  pontmarks  for  postage  stamps. 

Jons  A.  Woij-r, 

W Second  Stmt,  Albany,  New  York, 

Foreign  and  United  States  postage  stamps  for 
others.  W.  C.  V.  L'iiaowiok, 

44  8L  George  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mabel. — The  recipes  you  wish  are  in  Yorxo 
People  Nos.  24  and  28. — A good  method  for 
varnishing  leaves  is  described  by  Edith  L.  in 
Pont -office  Box  No.  88. 

W.  De  Vgar.— The  different  species  of  tho 
Order  CMvnin,  U>  which  turtles  and  tortoises 
belong,  are  distinguished  mainly  by  the  limta. 
The  common  fresh-water  turtles  have  distinct 
toes,  which  are  webbed  and  provided  with  long 
nails.  They  are  easy  and  powerful  swimmers, 
but  are  very  helpless  on  land.  They  feed  upon 
all  kinds  of  aquatic  worms  and  insects.  The 
tortoises,  or  Uud  turtle*,  have  short  clubbed 
feet  adapted  for  travelling  on  the  ground,  and 
Stout,  short  claws.  They  feed  upon  roots,  ve- 
getables, fruit,  and  entail  hugs  and  tiie*.  Their 
upper  shell  is  more  rounded  than  that  of  the 
water  turtle.  They  are  cupublc  of  swimming, 
but  seldom  enter  the  water. 

W.  S.  B. — Alaric  the  Goth  was  proclaimed 
King  of  the  Visigoths  about  A.D.  400.  Ho  was 
a bold  and  artful  warrior,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship the  Gotha  ravaged  Greece,  and  entered 
Athens.  He  afterward  determined  to  invade 
Italy,  and  after  numerous  repulse*  and  misfor- 
tunes his  armies  succeeded  ill  entering  Home 
In  4 IB,  eleven  hundred  and  sixty -three  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  which  for  six 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  Gothic  conquest  ! 
had  remained  unviolated  by  the  presence  of  any 
foreign  enemy.  Alaric,  who  had  already  em-  ; 
braced  Christianity,  showed  much  moderation 
in  his  treutmeut  of  the  vaiiquUticd  city,  and 
after  a short  occupation  he  retired  hb<  tnw|<s. 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  Southern  Italy.  He 
was  about  to  invade  Sicily,  and  form  ati  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  when  his  death,  after  a short  ill* 
heM,  put  an  end  to  his  conquests.  His  army, 
anxious  to  conceal  his  death,  ami  even  his  bur- 
ial-place, from  the  enemy,  employed  a band  of 
captives  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Bnsento,  a 
small  river  which  washes  the  walls  of  Cunn»i, 
an  ancient  fortified  town,  ami  secretly  at  night 
a grave  was  dug  in  the  river-lied,  and  the  body 


of  the  dead  chieftain  was  buried.  The  waters  | 
of  the  Busonto  were  then  turned  hack,  and  un- 
derneath the  peaceful  river  the  grave  of  the  I 
warlike  Goth  was  securely  concealed.  His  death  , 
occurred  in  410,  only  a few  months  after  his  tri-  j 
umphal  entry  into  Home. 

Gertrude  0. — Your  letter  is  very  gratifying,  ! 
and  we  are  sorry  w « cun  not  accede  to  vour  re- 
quest, but  the  article  in  question  would  occupy 
too  large  a space  in  Young  People. 


Favor#  ore  acknowledged  from  Hamilton  W.,  1 
Willie  Cl  Bartlett,  IsalwHl*  Van  Brunt,  M.  L.  Hon- 
muu,  Mucy  Walcutt,  C.  F.  Moses. 


(Correct  answer*  to  nozzle#  ore  received  from  Ida 
Belle  Diserens,  A.  H,  Elliml,  Mary  K.  Ps  La  Mater, 
Harvey  B,  Rldgway,  Mbw  N.  J.  Tlcldy,  NelU  Coover, 
N.  Bumpns.  CUreace  J.  Washington,  W.  M.  Fergu- 
oon.  May  Welle,  H.  A Bent. 

PUZZLES  PROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS, 
No.  J. 

Aoao«Tia 

Place  the  name#  of  live  tree#  to  each  order  that 
their  initial#  read  downward  spell  the  name  of  an- 
other ure.  Bolus. 

No.  1 ' 

UNITED  DIAMOND*. 

1.  In  Nebraska.  An  Insect.  A fluid.  At  a <11#- 
lance.  In  Nevada.  *.  In  Idaho.  A graceful  ani- 
mal. An  animal  often  Irained  for  a special  pur- 
pose. The  limit.  In  Colorado.  Central#  uf  diamond# 
read  across  spell  the  name  of  a savage  beast. 

OWLRT. 


No.  8. 

WORD  aqUAWM. 

1.  First,  a cnaracter  in  mythology.  Second,  as- 
cended. Third,  a body  of  land.  Fourth,  a prophet. 

S.  F.  W. 

8.  First,  lineage.  Second,  #our.  Third,  to  quote. 
Fourth,  a garden.  K atie. 


No.  4. 

XKIOM  A. 

My  first  is  in  illy,  bnt  not  In  white. 

My  second  in  Bleep,  but  not  In  night. 

My  third  i#  in  niae,  but  Dot  in  boast. 

My  fourth  ia  in  sorrow,  hut  not  in  tenet 
My  fifth  1#  lu  no,  hot  not  in  ye*. 

My  whole  is  a fruit  which  you  initflt  gues*. 

Mattie. 


No.  ft. 

uora-OLAM#  rtrxzLK. 

An  associate.  A ravine.  A reward.  In  Lexing- 
ton. Devoured.  One  of  a certain  sect  of  phlloso- 
pliers.  A l>oyV  name,  Central*  read  downward 
spell  the  name  of  a celebrated  battle.  Zzlotesl 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  48. 
No.  L PISA  YACHT 


I S A R 
SACO 
ARON 


ABHOR 

CHASE 

HOSTS 

TRESS 


No.  i. 


N H 

HIS  WHO 

SI  O II  T-8  HADE 
SHE  ODD 

T B 


No.  ft.  Cornwallis,  Washington. 

No.  4.  1.  Avk,  Uriah,  Jidda!),  Riad,  Pekin,  Surat, 
Omsk,  k Exeter,  Alabama,  Parana, 
Caracas,  Panama. 


WIGGLES. 

For  the  benefit  of  thow  who  have  not  read  tin* 
original  article  on  “ Wiggle*,”  we  would  aay  that 
the  Wiggle  D a line  that  may  V turned  into  a pic- 
ture by  li living  other  line#  added  to  1L  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  new  Wiggle,  No.  18,  given  in  tide  Num- 
ber. Trace  It  carefully,  so  a#  u»  preserve  Urn  exact 
outline#,  nnd  then  nee  what  you  cuu  make  of  it.  Add 
to  it  n*  much  a#  you  please,  bill  do  not  change  the 
original  line.  Send  answers  us  promptly  a#  possible.  ( 


ADVERTI8  RMK  NTS. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  1»  Urn  best  aa 
well  a»  the  healthiest  of  oul-drjor 
spurt# ; l#  wily  learned  nnd  nevrr 
forgotten.  Send  8c.  stamp  for  24- 
pngo  Illustrated  Catalogue,  con- 
taining Price-List*  nnd  full  Infor- 
mation. THE  POPE  MFtl.  t 0., 
79  Simmer  St.,  Beaton,  liu. 
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Notice. 

Now  is  Hie  Tine  to  Sabscribe. 

Within  a year  of  its  first  appearance  Har- 
per’s Yor.vo  People  hw  secured  u leading 
place  among  the  periodicals  designed  for  jure- 
tillc  readers.  Tite  object  of  those  who  have 
the  paper  in  charge  is  to  provide  for  buys  and 
girls  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen  a weekly 
treat  iu  the  way  of  cutertalning  series,  poems, 
historical  sketches,  nnd  otlter  attractive  read- 
ing matter,  with  profuse  aud  beautiful  illuslra- 
tions. 

The  eonductors  of  Harter's  Young  People 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  engage  tho  attention  of  youth- 
ful minda,  to  fill  its  pages  with  exaggerated 
and  sensational  stories,  to  moke  heroes  of  crim- 
inals, or  throw  the  glamour  of  romance  over 
bloody  deeds.  Their  design  is  to  make  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  paper  harmonize  with 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  pervades  every 
cultivated  Christian  household.  The  lessons 
taught  are  those  whiuh  all  parents  who  desire 
the  welfare  of  their  children  would  wish  to  see 
inculcated.  Harter's  Young  People  aims  to 
do  this  by  combining  the  best  literary  and  ar- 
tistic  talent,  so  that  fiction  shall  appear  in 
bright  and  innocent  colors,  sober  facts  assume 
such  a holiday  dress  as  to  be  no  longer  dry  or 
dull,  and  mental  exercise,  in  the  solution  of  puz- 
zles, problems,  and  other  devices,  become  a de- 
light. 

The  cordial  approval  extended  to  Harter’s 
Young  People  hv  the  intelligent  and  exacting 
audieuce  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  pro- 
jeeted  shows  that  its  conductors  have  not  mis- 
calculated the  requirement*  of  juvenile  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  paper  has  attained  a wide 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The 
“Post-office  Box,”  the  most  complete  depart- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  contains  let- 
ters from  nlmost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  not  only  serves  to  bring  the  boys  and  girls 
of  different  states  and  countries  into  pleasaut 
acquaintance,  but,  through  it*  exchange*  and 
answer*  to  questions,  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge and  quicken  their  intelligence. 

The  Bound  Volume  for  1880  ha*  been  got- 
ten up  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  the  cover 
living  embellished  with  a tasteful  and  appro- 
priate design.  It  will  he  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some, entertaining,  and  useful  books  for  boys 
and  girls  published  for  the  ensuing  holidays. 
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Tiie  following  nsme*  are  of  tlioae  who  tent  answers  to  Wig- 
gle No.  14 : 
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WORK’S  A MINT;  OR,  WILBERT  FAIRLAW’S 
NOTION. 


HY  FRANK  II.  TAYLOR. 


UNDER  TI1E  CUBSTNUT-TREE. 


ITTHAT'S  your  name.  hoy  ?*’ 
f » Tin-  question  came  so  suddenly  tliat  the  hoy 
nearly  tumbled  from  the  fence  U]xm  which  he  was  perch- 
ed, a*  Judge  Barton  stopped  squarely  in  front  of  him, 
and  waited  for  an  answer. 
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44  Wilbert  Fairlaw,  sir,"  was  the  timid  reply. 

“ Go  to  school  ?" 

4‘  No,  sir.*’ 

“ Do  any  work  f’ 

“Yes.  sir;  I 'tend  marm's  cows  and  fetch  wood.1’ 

“Well,  that's  something.  But  don’t  you  think  there’s 
plenty  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world  that's  better  than 
kicking  your  heclH  against  the  fence  all  the  morning  ? 
Now  just  look  around,  ray  boy,  until  you  find  something 
that  wants  fixing  up,  and  take  off  your  coat  and  go  at  it. 
You  wou't  have  to  look  far  about  here/*  And  the  Judge 
gave  ft  contemptuous  glance  toward  the  widow  Fairlaw's 
neglected  farm.  “ Take  ray  word  for  it,  boy,”  he  added, 
“ work's  a mint— work’s  a mint.”  And  then  he  turned 
away,  walking  with  dignified  pace  toward  the  Willows — 
the  iiame  of  his  place. 

Now  1 think  that  most  boys  would  have  been  tempted 
to  talk  back,  but  Wilbert  only  sat  still  and  looked  after 
the  man  as  he  walked  away,  and  then  down  at  his  hare 
feet. 

“It's  all  true.  Somehow  our  place  does  look  badly, 
but  I can’t 'tend  to  everything.”  he  thought,  “like  n hired 
man ; an*  if  1 did  try  to  patch  things,  likely  I’d  get  a lick- 
in' for  doin’  something  1 oughtn’t.  I don’t  see  as  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  I work  or  not.  It’s  all  the  same 
about  her**;  but,  oh.  I would  like  to  have  something  to  do 
for  pay,  so  I could  have  a little  money — over  so  little — and 
I could  feel  it  in  my  pocket,  and  know  it  was  there.  I 
wonder  what  the  Judge  meant  by  saying.  ‘ Work’s  a mint.’ 
I guess  it  is  something  about  getting  paid.  How  I wish  I 
had  a little  money!  but  I would  like  to  earn  it  myself.” 

“ Here,  bub,  get  a bucket,  will  you,  and  bring  my  nag 
some  water  ?” 

This  time  it  was  a keen-looking  young  man  sitting  in  a 
light  wagon  who  addressed  him. 

“ Now  stir  your  pegs,  bub,  and  here’s  a nickel  for  you.” 

Wilbert  was  already  on  the  way  to  the  well,  for  he  was 
always  quite  willing  to  do  a favor,  and  so  he  didn't  hear 
the  last  sentence.  Then  he  unfastened  the  check-rein  by 
standing  upon  a hone-block,  and  gave  the  tired  animal  a 
pail  of  water. 

The  driver  meanwhile  searched  his  pockets  in  vain  for 
a nickel. 

“Got  any  change,  bub?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Well,  then,  never  mind ; here’s  a quarter  to  start  your 
fortune.  I guess  it  ’ll  do  you  more  good  than  it  would  me,” 
and  away  he  drove  at  a lively  pace  up  the  road,  and  Wil- 
bert sat  down  in  the  grass  by  the  road-side,  too  happy 
even  to  whistle  or  dance. 

So  people  sometimes  paid  for  having  their  horses  water- 
ed ? Why  not  keep  watch  for  teams,  and  have  a bucket 
ready  ? There  was  plenty  of  travel  over  the  road.  Car- 
riage-loads of  excursionists  went  by  to  the  “Glen” — a re- 
sort about  six  miles  distant — almost  daily,  and  the  only 
place  to  water  on  the  way  was  always  made  muddy  by  the 
pigs. 

But  people  wouldn't  be  willing  to  wait  while  he  went 
clear  to  the  well  every  time  for  water,  especially  when 
there  were  two  horses. 

Behind  the  lairu  lay  an  unused  trough,  made  for  feed- 
ing  pigs.  Wilbert  tied  a roj»e  around  it,  and  hitching  the 
one  old  horse  his  mother  owned  to  this,  dragged  it  to  a 
point  in  the  road  where  the  shadow  of  a large  chcstnut- 
tree  rested  most  of  the  day.  Then  he  built  a stone  sup- 
port about  it.  out  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  bowlders  in 
the  fields.  Next  the  water  was  to  be  brought.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  carry  enough  with  one  pail  to  even  half  fill  the 
trough,  aiul  then  the  very  first  farmer  who  drove  along 
the  road  stopped  his  horses,  and  looking  with  some  sur- 
prise at.  Wilbert's  “improvement,”  let  his  animals  drink 
most  of  the  contents,  and  was  off  before  Wilbert  returned 
from  the  pump. 


| Several  teams  watered  during  the  morning,  and  one 
I man  tossed  the  boy  ten  cents.  How  pleasantly  his  two 
1 coins  jingled,  to  be  sure! 

Early  the  next  morning  Wilbert  was  on  his  way  to  a 
ravine  which  lay  back  of  the  big  chestnut-tree.  He  car- 
ried a spade,  and  began  to  dig  where  the  grass  was  green- 
est. and  slime  was  gathered  upon  llie  stones.  At  a depth 
of  two  feet  he  saw  the  hole  fill  with  water,  which  speedily 
liecamo  clear,  as  he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  soon  trickled 
down  the  slope. 

Then  he  went  to  that  repository  of  all  odds  and  ends, 
the  shed  back  of  the  barn,  and  selected  a number  of  boards 
; left  over  when  the  fence  was  built ; with  these  and  some 
nails  he  made  a trough  to  carry  the  water  down  the  hill. 

; placing  them  one  end  upon  another  in  forked  stakes,  and 
after  two  days  of  hard  work  was  delighted  to  find  that  his 
trough  was  easily  filled  with  clear  cool  spring-water. 

Ujs>n  that  day  he  made  twenty  cents,  and  a good-natured 
)>cddler  gave  him  a large  sponge,  and  taught  him  how  to 
rinse  out  the  parched  mouths  of  the  horses. 

He  rode  to  town  with  the  peddler,  and  bought  a hand- 
some bucket  with  his  money,  feeling  sure  that  he  would 
i soon  get  it  all  back. 

I Business  was  now  fairly  under  way,  and  many  were 
' the  praises  bestowed  by  passers-by  ujxm  his  work.  Some 
paid,  and  others  only  said  “Thank  you.”  The  crusty 
Judge,  who  had  a kind  heart  in  spite  of  his  rough  ways, 
halted  his  team,  and  after  learning  from  Wilbert  that  it 
was  all  his  own  work,  told  his  driver  always  to  stop 
there  when  passing,  and  said  he  thought  he  had  better 
pay  for  the  season  in  advance,  and  so  handed  the  boy  a 
J dollar. 

One  day  Wilbert  sat  by  liis  trough  under  the  chestnut, 
looking  very  thoughtful.  He  knew  that  summer  would 
I soon  be  over,  and  was  thinking  of  the  coming  winter 
[ days,  when  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  He  had  earn- 
ed quite  a nice  little  sum — ten  dollars  or  more— and  had 
formed  and  rejected  many  plans  for  using  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  became  quite  unhappy  through  his  un- 
certain frame  of  mind.  You  see,  even  the  possession  of 
money  is  a cause  of  sorrow  sometimes.  There  was  one 
thing  settled.  He  had  determined  hi  buy  a new  woollen 
shawl  for  his  mother  with  a part  of  liis  riches. 

Wilbert  took  his  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  counted 
it  for  i>erhaps  the  hundredth  time.  While  thus  engaged 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  a cloud  of  dust  in  the  road, 
out  of  which  a pair  of  black  iionies  dashed  at  full  speed. 
They  seemed  to  be  running  away.  Men  were  shouting  to 
the  pale-faced  boy  who  held  the  reins,  and  who  was  pres- 
ently thrown  violently  from  his  seat,  and  now  lay  still 
and  senseless  by  the  road-side.  There  was  but  a moment 
in  which  to  form  a resolve.  Wilbert  seized  a louse  board 
from  the  fence  and  held  it  squarely  across  the  road, 
throwing  it  with  all  his  strength  toward  the  ponies. 
Thus  attacked,  they  became  confused,  and  turned  to  the 
road-side,  upsetting  the  watering-trough,  and  stopped. 

| Wilbert  scrambled  up  out  of  the  dust  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  force  of  his  effort,  and  caught  the 
I reins.  Two  men  ran  to  the  horses’  heads,  while  another 
| brought,  the  injured  boy  to  the  sj>ot. 

j “I  guess  we  had  better  get  him  home  as  soon  as  we 
can,”  sail!  one  of  the  men.  “ He’s  stopping  over  to  the 
Judge’s,  ami  is  his  nephew.  Here,  you,  Wilbert,  just  git 
; in,  and  hold  his  head  up.  while  1 manage  these  little 
1 scamps.  Things  ain't  much  broken,  considering  how  the 
! critters  run.”  • 

So  they  drove  back  to  the  Willows,  Wilbert  went  in 
with  the  man,  secretly  wondering  at  the  beautiful  rooms, 
the  rich  carpets,  pictures,  and  easy -clmirs.  They  sur- 
jwissed  auy thing  he  had  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of.  Then 
Wilbert  was  sent  after  the  doctor,  and  made  himself  so 
handy  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  stay  and  help  nurse 
! Clarence,  for  that  was  the  boy’s  name. 
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For  six  weeks  the  injured  lad  lay  in  bed,  and  Wilbert 
remained  faithfully  by  him.  As  Clarence  grew  stronger, 
the  boys  became  very  fond  of  each  other,  though  they  had 
never  met  liefore  the  accident,  Clarence  having  just  ar- 
rived from  Boston  on  a visit  to  his  uncle. 

He  told  Wilbert  that  his  father  was  a manufacturer,  and 
that  his  mother  was  dead.  The  young  visitor  had  a great 
many  books,  some  of  which  Wilbert  found  time  to  read 
while  watching  by  the  bedside.  One  of  these  was  a story 
of  the  life  of  George  Stephenson,  who  invented  the  first 
locomotive.  This  was  such  a favorite  with  Wilbert  that 
the  sick  boy  gave  it  to  him. 

All  that  he  wad  set  him  to  thinking.  Why  couldn’t  he 
too  invent  something,  and  become  famous  ? Long  after 
everybody  else  slept  Wilbert  lay  in  lied  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  until  he  had  thought  out  a plan  for  hitching 
horses  to  carriages  in  such  a manner  that  they  couldn't  run 
away. 

The  very  next  day  he  walked  to  the  village  and  bought 
a few  tools  and  such  material  as  he  thought  his  device 
would  require,  and  then  set  about  making  a model. 

The  Judge  good-naturedly  laughed  at  his  “notion,”  as 
he  termed  it,  but  allowed  him  to  work  at  it  all  of  his  spare 
time.  “Work’s  a mint,”  said  he,  “and  such  work  ain’t 
mischief,  at  any  rate.” 

At  last  Wilbert  bad  his  model  completed,  save  a single 
part,  and  was  obliged  to  make  another  trip  to  the  village 
to  get  the  proper  material.  When  he  returned  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  his  model  was  gone.  He 
ran  down  stairs  to  the  study,  but  held  back  as  he  saw 
the  Judge  and  a stranger  intently  examining  his  missing 
work. 

“I  always  believe,”  said  the  Judge,  “in  letting  boys 
work  out^heir  notions.  It  don't  hurt  ’em,  and  it  teaches 
'em  patience.” 

“ Of  course,  of  course,”  replied  the  stranger.  “ For  in- 
stance, this  * notion,’ as  you  call  it,  will  never  do.  It  isn’t 
the  thing  at  all;  but  see  here.  Judge,  examine  this  hub. 
There’s  a * notion’  in  that  worth  something.  I toll  you 
what  it  is,  any  boy  who  can  stumble  on  such  an  idea,  even 
by  accident,  has  got  good  stuff  in  him.” 

Just  then  the  Judge  caught  sight  of  Wilbert. 

“ Here's  the  lad  himself.  And  so,”  said  he  to  the  boy, 
with  a great  show  of  severity,  “this  is  all  that  your  work 
for  two  weeks  has  brought  out.  Mr.  Congdon  here.  Clar- 
ence's father,  says  your  invention  ain’t  worth  anything. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? Your  work  ain’t  much  of  a 
mine,  after  all,  is  it  ?” 

Will»ert  felt  very  much  like  choking  with  vexation  and 
grief.  He  couldn’t  bear  to  have  fun  mode  of  his  model, 
esj>ecially  liefore  a stranger,  but  he  wisely  remained  silent. 

“So  your  name  is  Wilbert  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Congdon. 
“ Well,  now,  Wilbert,  I want  you  to  let  me  take  this  toy 
of  yours  home  with  me.  I have  come  after  Clarence. 
We  leave  this  evening  for  Boston.  Trust  me  with  it,  and 
you  won’t  regret  doing  so.” 

So  Mr.  Congdon  left  with  Wilbert’s  companion  and  his 
**  notion.”  after  which  the  boy  seemed  lost  for  a few  days. 
He  went  hack  to  the  old  farm,  and  handed  his  mother  the 
wages  the  Judge  had  paid  him,  and  an  order  for  a new 
suit  of  clothes  kindly  added  by  Mrs.  Barton. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  sat  one  night,  read- 
ing. as  usual,  by  candle-light,  and  oddly  enough  it  hap- 
pened to  lie  Christmas-eve.  when  a rap  came  at  the  door, 
ami  Judge  Barton  entered.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
itni>ortant-looking  envelope,  which  he  reached  toward 
Wilbert,  saying,  "Here's  a Christmas  gift  for  you,  boy. 
Work's  a mint— work’s  a mint.  Yes,  indeed,  it's  better 
than  a gold  mine,  for  it  brings  its  reward  already  coined.” 

Now,  you  see,  Wilbert  had  never  bad  but  one  letter  be- 
fore in  his  life,  and  that  was  a little  boyish  scrawl  from 
Clarence,  and  no  wonder  lie  opened  the  big  envelope  tim- 
idly. The  contents  began,  “Know  all  men  by  these 


presents,"  and  here  Wilbert  looked  again  into  the  envel- 
ope to  see  where  the  presents  it  spoke  of  were  hidden. 

The  Judge  explained  that  this  was  a paper  from  the 
United  States  Patent-office,  granting  a patent  to  Wilbert 
Fairlaw  for  an  improved  carriage  hub. 

“Now.”  said  the  Judge,  “that  j latent  was  secured  for 
you  by  Mr.  Congdon,  who  got  the  hint  for  the  hub  from 
that  * notion’  of  yours.  It  will  sell  for  considerable  mon- 
ey, but  I advise  you  to  hold  it.  I think,  Mrs.  Fairlaw” — 
turning  to  the  widow — “ that  you  Imd  better  let  your  boy 
go  to  school  for  a couple  of  years.  I’ll  see  that  the  roy- 
alty on  the  manufacture  of  this  hub  will  pay  for  his  keep- 
ing; and  when  he  is  old  enough,  he  can  do  as  he  thinks 
best  about  the  patent.” 

Ten  Christmas -eves  have  come  and  gone  since  that  visit 
by  the  Judge,  and  many  changes  have  occurred.  The  old 
house  has  been  partly  rebuilt, and  Mrs.  Fairlaw  still  lives 
there.  The’  Judge,  too,  is  living,  and  comes  down  fre- 
quently to  see  the  “ firm”  and  the  new  factory,  which 
stands  close  by  the  ravino  and  the  big  cliestnut-tree. 
The  name  of  the  firm  and  its  purpose  is  seen  upon  the 
large  sign : 

FAIRLAW  Sc  CONGDON, 
Manufacturers  of  Improved  Hubs  and  Spokes. 

When  the  Judge  came  over  upon  his  first  visit  to  the 
works  after  business  was  started,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
long  work-room,  full  of  whizzing  machinery,  by  Wilbert 
anil  Clarence,  and  shown,  greatly  to  his  delight,  his  fa- 
vorite motto,  which  was  pai tiled  across  the  wall: 

“ Work's  a Mint.” 


POSY  PARKER’S  HALLOWEEN. 

BY  MRS.  E.  W.  LATIMER. 

POSY  and  Bob  Parker,  of  Baltimore,  wont  to  visit  their 
cousins  in  England.  Posy,  who  was  a little  girl,  was 
surprised  to  see  the  customs  and  observances  supposed  to 
belong  in  England  to  different  days.  On  Michaelmas- 
day  (September  89),  for  instance,  lier  uncle's  family  all 
dined  upon  roast  goose,  because  Queen  Elizabeth,  having 
received  at  dinner  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  on 
that  day,  stuck  her  royal  knife  into  the  breast  of  a fat 
gcKise  before  her,  and  declared  tliat  thenceforward  no 
Englishman  should  have  good  luck  who  did  not  eat  goose 
upon  St.  Michael’s  Day. 

When  All-hallow  Eve  came  (October  31)  the  children 
and  tlieir  cousins  were  invited  to  a beautiful  old  country 
place  five  miles  across  the  Yorkshire  moors  to  keep  Hal- 
loween. 

“But  what  is  Halloween  kept  for,  anyway,  uncle?” 
said  little  Posy,  os  they  rode  over  the  moors  that  evening. 

“ * Really  und  truly,’  Posy,  as  you  would  say,  the  night 
of  October  31  is  the  vigil  of  All-saints'  Day,  one  of  the  four 
high  festivals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a day 
on  which  all  Christians  who  hold  to  ancient  forms  com- 
memorate the  noble  doings  of  the  holy  dt*ad.  But  the 
All-hallow's  frolics  you  will  see  this  evening  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Christianity.  They  are  relics  of  old 
paganism,  of  the  days  when  ’millions  of  spiritual  crea- 
tures’ were  supposed  to  be  allowed  that  night  * to  walk  the 
earth’ — ghosts,  fairy  folk,  witches,  gnomes,  and  brownies, 
all  creatures  of  the  fancy  whose  home  is  fairy-land.” 
“What  is  the  proper  thing  to  eat  oil  Halloween,  un- 
cle f”  said  Posy. 

“ To  eat,  little  Posy  ?” 

“Yes,  uncle.  Every  great  occasion  in  England  seems 
to  me  to  have  something  proper  to  eat  on  that  day.” 

“Oh,  now  I understand  you.  Apples  and  nuts.  Posy. 
A vigil  was  always  a fast  in  the  olden  time,  so  those  who 
kept  Halloween  could  have  no  substantial  daiutics  for 
their  supper." 
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A NUTTING  PARTY— BUMPING  THE  HICKORY-TREE. 


“Nurse  Birkenshaw  used  to  call  it  Nut-crack  Day,*’ 
cried  Posy’s  eldest  cousin.  “ But  here  we  are !” 

They  were  ushered  into  a low  long  room  on  the  ground- 
floor.  paved  with  flag  stones,  having  an  immense  hearth  at 
one  end.  Inside  the  chimney,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
blazing  fire  built  of  logs  and  turf,  were  two  oak  benches, 
so  that  six  guests  could  literally  sit  in  the  chimney-corner. 
This  recess  was  made  beautiful  by  blue  and  white  Dutch 
tiles. 

About  thirty  people  soon  assembled.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  a stick  about  two  feet  long,  and  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  On  one  end  of  this  stick  was  stuck  an  apple,  to  the 
other  hung  a small  bag  stuffed  loosely  with  white  sand. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  were  three  great  washing  tubs 
filled  with  water.  Three  crocks  stood  on  a side  table,  and 
baskets  filled  with  apples,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  fresh  fil- 
berts were  placed  about  the  room. 

The  performance  began  by  reading  “Tam  o’  Shan  ter." 
accompanied  by  illustrations,  made  by  a magic  lantern. 
When  this  was  over,  and  lights  were  again  brought  into 
the  room,  the  tubs  of  water  were  drawn  forward.  Twelve 
apples  were  set  floating  in  each  tub.  Three  little  boys 
had  their  arms  pinioned,  and  water-proof  capes  were  put 
over  their  clothes.  Then  each  one  was  led  up  to  a tub, 
and  told  to  name  one  of  the  girls  present;  if  he  could 
catch  an  apple  in  his  teeth,  she  would  be  his  next  year's 
valentine.  Fun,  splashing,  and  laughter  followed  for 
five  minutes;  then  time  was  up,  and  three  more  boys  took 
their  turn.  After  many  such  trials  Posy’s  big  cousin  (an 
old  hand,  with  a big  mouth)  brought  up  a little  apple,  an- 
other fellow  caught  an  apple  by  its  stalk,  and  Bob  (g«xxl 
at  a dive),  after  plunging  his  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
and  holding  his  apple  steudy  between  his  nose  and  chin, 
rose  with  it  in  his  teeth,  triumphant  but  dripping. 

After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time  with  varying  suc- 
cess, the  wet  boys  were  sent  off  to  change  their  clothes, 
and  the  girls’  turn  came.  Many  more  apples  were  put 
ill  to  the  tubs,  and  each  girl  in  turn  was  told  to  hold  a fork 


as  high  as  she  could  in  her  right  hand  over  the  tub,  and 
drop  it  on  the  apples.  If  she  could  spear  one,  she  might 
choose  her  valentine.  The  boys  joined  in  this  also,  but 
hardly  so  many  apples  were  speared  as  had  been  caught 
in  the  boys’  teeth,  and  the  victors  in  the  tub  fishery  set  up 
a shout  of  triumph. 

Next  boys  and  girls  had  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
and  took  turns  to  run  up  to  the  apple  on  the  stick  sus- 
pended by  a string.  This  string  had  been  twisted  by  the 
master  of  the  revels,  and  the  stick  turned  round  rapidly. 
The  fun  was  to  jump  up,  and  with  their  teeth  to  seize  the 
apple.  If  they  missed  (which,  of  course,  they  did  nearly 
every  time),  the  bag  of  sand  swung  round  and  hit  them 
on  the  face,  to  the  amusement  of  the  company. 

Meantime  there  were  many  nuts  roasting  on  the  hearth, 
each  named  for  a boy  or  girl.  If  one  bearing  a boy’s 
nume  swelled  up  and  popped  away,  his  lady-love  would 
lose  him ; if  it  flared  up  and  blazed,  he  was  thinking  about 
her  tenderly.  If  two  nuts  named  for  two  lovers  blazed 
at  once,  they  would  soon  be  a happy  couple. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  the  party  were  then 
blindfolded,  and  hand  in  hand  were  conducted  to  the  gate 
of  the  walled  kitchen-garden,  where  they  were  told  to  find 
their  way  into  the  cabbage  patch,  where  each  was  to  pull 
up  a cabbage  stump.  When  they  returned  with  their 
prizes  to  the  house,  great  fun  and  much  dirt  were  the  re- 
sult. Posy's  eldest  cousin  had  brought  in  a big  crooked 
cabbage  stalk,  with  plenty  of  mould  hanging  to  its  roots: 
he  was  to  marry  a tall,  stout,  misshapen  wjfe  with  a large 
fortune.  Miss  Clara,  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  brought 
in  a tall  and  slender  stalk,  with  little  soil  adhering  to  it; 
so  by-and-by.  as  some  one  said,  she  would  marry  a tall, 
straight,  penniless  bridegroom. 

Then  the  table  with  the  three  crocks  was  brought  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Into  one  crock  was  poured  fresh 
water,  into  another  soapy  water,  and  the  third  was  empty. 
Posy,  among  the  rest,  was  blindfolded,  and  led  up  to  the 
table.  She  was  instructed  to  dip  her  lingers  into  one  of 
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the  crocks.  Slio  felt  arouml.  and  at  last  dipped  into  the 
one  that  held  the  soapy  water:  she  was  told  that  she 
would  marry  a widower.  Mias  Clara  dipped  into  clear 
water,  and  would  marry  a bachelor.  One  of  the  other 
girls  put  her  lingers  into  the  empty  crock,  and  would  die 
an  old  maid. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  midnight— time  for  the  fairy 
folk  as  well  as  children  to  he  in  bed.  But  Miss  Clara  lirst 
went  up  stairs  to  an  empty  room,  and  holding  a candle  in 
one  haud,  ate  an  apple  before  the  looking-glass.  Captain 
Strickland  (slender  and  tail)  crept  softly  up  stairs  after 
her,  and  as  she  ate  her  last  mouthful,  she  saw  his  face  over 
her  shoulder.  She  dropped  her  candle,  with  a scream, 
and  they  came  quietly  down  after  a while  in  the  dark 
together. 

Miss  Clara's  elder  sister  had  meantime  gone  out  into  the 
flower  garden,  taking  with  her  a ball  of  blue  yarn.  This 
she  flung  from  Jier  as  far  as  possible,  keeping  hold,  how- 
ever, of  one  end.  and  dragging  it  after  her.  As  she  went 
back  to  the  house  she  sang, 

“ Wbo  holds  tuy  thread  f who  holds  my  clew  ? 

For  he  lores  me,  and  I him,  too.” 

Suddenly  the  ball  of  yarn  refused  to  follow  her.  She 
jerked  at  it  in  vain.  She  dared  not  let  her  clew  break, 
because  if  she  should  lose  the  lover  supposed  to  be  hold- 
ing its  other  end, 
she  would  die  un- 


hallow Eve.  There  were  other  good  things  on  the  table, 
however,  much  better,  Posy  thought,  than  sour  porridge. 
And  when  supper  was  over  the  children  went  off  to  bed, 
solemnly  assured  by  their  elders  that  the  fair}*  folk— the 
witches,  glnwsts,  and  so  on — hod  already  gone  to  their  beds 
under  the  earth,  not  being  permitted,  eveu  on  such  a night 
as  Halloween,  to  sit  up  any  longer. 

[Itvgnn  iu  No.  40  of  IIaupii's  Youno  Pkoi-lk,  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  HABnERTON, 

Acmoit  or  “ Helen’s  Radies.” 

Chapter  VII. 

A BEAUTIFUL  THEORY  RCTXED. 

THEN  Benny  Mallow  went  to  bed  at  night,  after  the 
great  exhibition,  lie  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  what  the  grand  total  of  the  receipts 
for  the  Beantasacl  family  had  been.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  got  out  of  bed,  dressed  him- 
self, and  scoured  the  town  for  full  information  before  he 
slept.  On  this  particular  night,  however,  he  did  not  give 
the  subject  more  than  a moment  of  thought,  for  his  mind 
was  full  of  greater  things.  Paul  Grayson  an  Indian  1 


married.  “Let  me 
see  you ! let  me  see 
you  !v  she  cried,  ea- 
gerly. and  a figure 
drew  near  her  in 
the  darkness.  An 
arm  covered  with 
dark  cloth  was  al- 
most round  her. 
She  drew  away 
with  a scream,  and 
began  to  run,  pur- 
sued by  Bob.  the 
young  American, 
who  had  stolen 
away  from  the  oth- 
er guests  to  follow 
her,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance products! 
much  laughter;  for 
Boh  was  twelve, 
and  she  was  seven  - 
and-twenty. 

The  children  had 
not  cured  much  for 
these  hist  two  tests. 
They  had  lieen  pop- 
ping nuts  and  eat- 
ing apples.  They 
were  now  called  to 
supper.  There  was 
at  the  end  of  a long 
table  u great  tureen 
of  soured  oatmeal 
porridge.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house, 
who  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  called  it 
“so wens,’’  ami  de- 
clared that  every 
one  present  must 
eat  some  with  but- 
ter and  salt  if  he 


desired  to  have 
luck  till  next  All- 
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Why,  of  course:  liow  had  he  been  so  stupid  as  not  to 
think  of  it  before  ? Paul  was  only  dark,  while  Indians 
were  red,  but  then  it  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  have 
been  a half-breed;  Paul  was  very  straight,  ***  Indians  al- 
ways were  in  books;  Paul  was  a splendid  shot  with  a 
rifle,  as  all  Indians  are;  Paul  had  no  parents — well,  the 
tableau  made  by  Paul’s  own  friend  Mr.  Morton,  who 
knew  all  about  him,  explained  plainly  enough  how  In- 
dian l>oys  came  to  be  without  fathers  and  mothers. 

Even  going  to  sleep  did  not  rid  Benny  of  these  thoughts. 
He  saw  Paul  in  all  sorts  of  places  all  through  the  night, 
and  always  as  an  Indian.  At  one  time  he  was  on  a wild 
horse,  galloping  madly  at  a wilder  buffalo;  then  he  was 
practicing  with  bow  and  arrow  at  a genuine  archery  tar- 
get ; then  he  stood  in  the  opening  of  a tent  made  of  skins ; 
then  he  lay  in  the  tall  grass,  rifle  in  hand,  awaiting  some 
deer  that  were  slowly  moving  toward  him.  He  even  saw 
Paul  tomahawk  and  scalp  a white  boy  of  his  own  size, 
and  although  the  face  of  the  victim  was  that  of  Joe  Ap- 
pleby, the  hair  somehow  was  long  enough  to  tie  around 
the  belt  which  Paul,  like  all  Indians  in  picture-books, 
wore  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  properly  for 
the  scalps  he  took. 

So  fully  did  Benny’s  dreams  take  possession  of  him.  that 
although  he  had  been  awake  for  two  hours  the  next  morn- 
ing before  he  met  Paul,  he  was  rather  startled  and  con- 
siderably disappointed  to  And  his  friend  in  ordinary  dress, 
without  a sign  of  belt,  scalp,  or  tomahawk  about  him. 
Still,  of  course  Paul  was  an  Indian,  and  Benny  promptly 
determined  that  no  one  should  beat  him  in  getting  infor- 
mation about  the  young  man's  earlier  life ; so  Benny  open- 
ed conversation  abruptly  by  asking,  “Where  do  you  be- 
gin to  cut  when  you  want  to  hike  a man’s  scalp  off  ?” 

“Why,  who  are  you  going  to  scalp,  little  fellow?” 
asked  Paul. 

“Oh,  nobody,” said  Benny,  in  confusion.  “I’d  like  to 
know,  that’s  all.” 

“ Fm  afraid  you’ll  have  to  ask  some  one  else,  then,” said 
Paul,  with  a laugh.  “Try  me  on  something  easier.” 

“ Then  how  do  you  ride  a wild  horse  without  saddle  or 
bridle  ?”  asked  Benny. 

“Worse  and  worse.”  said  Paul.  “See  here,  Benny, 
have  you  been  reading  dime  novels,  and  made  up  your 
mind  to  go  West?” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Betmy;  “hut,”  he  continued,  “I 
wouldn’t  mind  going  West  if  I had  some  good  safe  fellow 
to  go  with — some  one  who  has  been  there  and  knows  all 
about  it.” 

“Well,  I know  enough  about  it  to  tell  you  to  stay  at 
home.”  said  Paul. 

This  was  proof  enough,  thought  Benny;  so  although  he 
was  aching  to  ask  Paul  many  other  questions  about  In- 
dian life,  he  hurried  off  to  assure  the  other  boys  that  it 
was  all  right — that  Paul  was  an  Indian,  and  no  mistake. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  Paul  approached  the 
school-house  half  of  the  boys  advanced  slowly  to  meet 
him,  and  then  they  clustered  about  him,  and  he  became 
conscious  of  being  looked  at  even  more  intently  than  on 
the  day  of  his  first  appearance.  He  did  not  seem  at  all 
pleased  by  the  attention ; he  looked  rather  angry,  and 
then  turned  pale  ; finally  he  hurried  up  stairs  into  the 
school-room  and  whispered  something  to  the  teacher,  at 
which  Mr.  Morton  shook  his  head  and  patted  Paul  on  the 
shoulder,  after  which  the  boy  regained  his  ease  and  took 
his  seat. 

But  at  recess  he  again  found  himself  the  centre  of  a 
crowd,  no  member  of  which  seemed  to  care  to  begin  any 
sort  of  game.  Paul  stopped  short,  looked  around  him. 
frowned,  and  asked,  “ Boys,  what  is  the  matter  witli  me  ?” 

“ Nothing,”  replied  Will  Palmer. 

“ Then  what  are  you  all  crowding  around  me  for  ?” 

No  one  answered  for  a moment,  but  finally  Sam  Ward- 
well  said,  “We  want  you  to  tell  us  stories.” 


“Stories  about  Indians.”  explained  Ned  Johnston. 

Paul  laughed.  “ You're  welcome  to  all  I know.’’  said 
he;  “but  I don’t  think  they’re  very  interesting.  Really, 
I can't  remember  a single  one  that's  worth  telling.” 

This  was  very  discouraging ; hut  Canning  Forbes,  who 
was  so  smart  that,  although  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  studying  mental  philosophy,  whispered  to  Will 
Palmer  that  people  never  saw  anything  interesting  about 
their  own  daily  lives. 

“You  can  tell  us  something  about  birch  canoes,  can't 
you  ?”  asked  Ned  Johnston,  by  way  of  encouragement. 

“Oh  yes,”  Paul  replied;  “they’re  made  out  of  bark, 
with  hoops  and  strips  of  wood  inside,  to  give  them  shape 
and  make  them  strong." 

“How  do  they  fasten  up  the  ends  ?”  asked  Ned. 

“ They  first  sew  or  tie  them  together  with  strings,  and 
then  they  put  pitch  over  the  seams  to  make  them  water- 
tight.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  Indians  race  in  birch  canoes  ?” 
asked  Sam. 

“Oh  yes,  often,”  Paul  replied;  “and  they  make  fast 
time  too,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ Did  you  ever  race  yourself  ?”  asked  Benny. 

“No,”  said  Paul,  “but  I learned  to  paddle  a canoe 
pretty  well.  I’d  rather  have  a good  row-boat,  though, 
than  any  birch  I ever  saw.  If  you  run  one  of  them  on  a 
sharp  stone,  it  may  be  cut  open,  unless  it’s  pretty  new.” 
“How  do  the  Indians  kill  buffaloes?”  asked  Will 
Palmer. 

“Why,  just  as  white  men  do — they  shoot  them  with 
rifles.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  have  rifles  nowadays.” 
This  was  very  unromantic,  most  of  the  boys  thought, 
for  an  Indian  without  bows  and  arrows  could  not  he  very 
different  from  a white  man.  Still,  something  wonderful 
would  undoubtedly  come  before  Paul  was  done  talking. 

“ Are  buffaloes  really  so  terrible-looking  as  the  story- 
papers  say  ?”  asked  Bert  Sharp. 

“Well,  they  don’t  look  exactly  like  pets.”  said  Paul. 
“ A bull  buffalo,  in  the  winter  season,  when  he  has  a full 
coat  of  hair,  looks  fiercer  than  a lion.” 

“ Do  the  Indians  really  kill  or  torture  all  the  white  peo- 
ple they  catch  ?”  asked  Canning  Fortes. 

“I  don’t  know;  I suppose  so,  but  perhaps  they’re  not 
all  as  l>ad  as  some  white  people  say.” 

Canning  shook  his  head  encouragingly  at  Will  Palmer: 
evidently  this  young  Indian  had  a manly  spirit,  and  was 
not  going  to  have  his  people  abused.  There  was  a mo- 
ment or  two  of  silence,  each  boy  wondering  what  next 
to  ask.  Finally,  Napoleon  Nott  said, 

“ You’re  a chief  s son,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“What  ?”  exclaimed  Paul,  so  sharply  that  Notty  dodged 
behind  Will  Palmer,  and  put  his  haud  to  his  head  as  if  to 
protect  his  scalp. 

“I  meant,”  said  Notty.  tremblingly — “I  meant  to  ask 
what  trite  you  belonged  to.” 

“ I ? What  trite  ? Notty.  what  are  you  talking  about 
Notty  did  not  answer,  so  Paul  looked  around  at  the  oili- 
er boys,  but  they  also  were  silent. 

“Notty,”  said  Paul,  “what  on  earth  are  you  thinking 
about  ? Do  you  imagine  I'm  an  Indian  I" 

“I  thought  you  were,” said  Notty,  very  meekly;  “and,” 
he  continued,  “so  did  all  the  other  boys.” 

“Well,  that's  good,”  said  Paul,  laughing  heartily. 
“ What  made  you  think  so,  fellows  ?” 

“ Benny  told  us.”  explained  Ned. 

4 1 Benny  ?”  exclaimed  Paul.  “ What  put  that  fancy  into 
your  head  ?” 

“I— I dreamed  it,”  said  Benny,  almost  ready  to  cry  for 
shame  and  disappointment. 

44  And  you  told  all  the  other  boys  f” 

‘‘Yes,  I believed  it;  I really  did,  or  I never  would  have 
said  it.” 

Then  Paul  laughed  again — a long,  hearty  laugh  it  was, 
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but  no  one  helped  him.  Most  of  the  boys  felt  as  if  in  some 
way  Paul  had  cheated  them.  As  for  Ned  Johnston,  lie 
evidently  did  not  believe  Paul,  for  he  began  to  ask  ques-  . 
tions. 

“If  you're  not  an  Indian,  how  do  you  know  so  much 
about  a birch  canoe  f” 

“ Why,  I’ve  seen  dozens  of  them  in  Maine,  where  I used  . 
to  live;  the  Indians  make  them  there.'” 

“Wild  Indians?'*  asked  Ned,  and  all  the  boys  listened 
eagerly  for  the  answer. 

“No,”  said  Paul,  contemptuously ; “they’re  the  tamest 
kind  of  tame  oues.” 

This  was  dreadful,  yet  Ned  thought  he  would  try  once  ‘ 
more.  “ How  did  you  come  to  know  so  much  about  buf-  i 
faloes  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  saw  two  in  Central  Park,  in  New  York,”  Paul  re- 
plied. “Oh.  boys!  boys!  you’re  dreadfully  sold.’1 

“Say.  Paul,” said  Benny,  edging  to  the  front,  and  look- 
ing  appealingly  at  his  friend,  “ you've  been  away  out 
West  anyhow,  haven’t  you  ? — because  you  told  me  you 
knew  about  it.”  Benny  awaited  the  answer  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  he  felt  he  never  would  hear  the  end  of  i 
the  affair  if  he  did  not  get  some  help  from  Paul. 

“No,  I’ve  never  been  farther  West  than  Laketon,”  was  ! 
the  disheartening  reply.  “All  I know  of  the  West  I’ve 
learned  from  books  and  newspapers.” 

“ Dear  me !’’  sighed  Benny ; and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  wished  the  tall  would  ring,  and  give  him  an  excuse  ■ 
to  get  away.  Within  a moment  his  wish  was  gratified,  j 
and  he  scampered  up  stairs  very  briskly,  but  not  before 
Bert  Sharp  had  caught  up  with  him,  and  called  him 
“Sniarty.’  and  asked  him  if  lie  hadn't  some  more  dreams 
that  he  could  go  about  telling  as  truth.  Poor  Benny's  j 
only  consolation,  as  he  took  his  seat,  was  that  Notty  had 
been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Indian  theory,  and  he  ought 
therefore  to  bear  a part  of  whatever  abuse  might  come  of 
the  mistake. 

At  any  rate  he  had  learned  that  Paul  had  been  in  Maine 
and  New  York;  certainly  that  was  more  than  he  had 
known  an  hour  before. 

[to  b»:  coxTixi  tn.] 

THE  SONS  OF  THE  BRAVE. 

[JJec  double-page  Illustration.) 

BOYS  and  girls  now  travel  so  much  and  so  far  that  no 
doubt  a great  number  of  “Harper’s  Young  People” 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these  fine  little  fellmvs, 
perhaps  some  pleasant  day  next  summer.  Mr.  Morris  has 
drawn  them  just  as  they  are  leaving  their  school  for  their 
weekly  parade. 

This  school  is  in  Chelsea,  England,  and  is  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  seven  hundred  boys  and  three  hun- 
dred girls,  whose  fathers  have  either  been  killed  in  battle 
or  died  on  foreign  stations,  or  whose  mothers  have  died 
while  their  fathers  were  on  duty  in  foreign  lands.  The  i 
school  is  a fine  building  of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  front 
entrance,  out  of  which  you  sec  the  boys  filing,  lias  a spa- 
cious  stone  portico,  supported  by  four  noble  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  frieze  bearing  the  following  inscription : 
“The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  Children  of  Soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army.” 

The  Asylum  is  inclosed  by  high  walls,  except  before  the 
great  front,  where  there  is  an  iron  railing.  The  grounds 
connected  with  this  part  are  beautifully  laid  out  in  flower 
and  grass  plats,  and  shaded  with  fine  trees.  Attached  to 
each  wing  are  spacious  play  grounds,  as  well  as  a number 
of  covered  arcades.  In  the  latter  the  children  play  when 
the  weather  is  too  wet  or  cold  for  open-air  exercise. 

All  the  domestic  affairs  are  regulated  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Queen's  sign-manual,  and  the  officials 
consist  of  a commandant,  adjutant,  and  secretary,  chap- 
lain,  quartermaster,  surgeon,  matron,  and  various  other 


persons;  for  everything  about  the  school  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  military  discipline. 

Tlie  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  after  they  are  eleven  years  of  age  they  are  employed 
on  alternate  days  in  works  of  industry.  Five  hours  daily 
in  summer  and  four  in  winter  is  the  time  required  of  them, 
and  in  this  short  period  they  make  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing they  require  for  their  own  use.  About  one  hundred 
boys  work  as  tailors,  fifty  each  day  alternately;  about  one 
hundred  arc  employed  in  a similar  manner  as  shoemak- 
ers, capmakers,  and  coverers  and  repairers  of  the  school's 
books.  Besides,  there  are  two  sets  or  companies  of  knit- 
ters and  of  shirtmakers,  and  others  who  are  engaged  as 
porters,  gardeners,  etc.  Everything  is  done  by  those  who 
work  at  the  trades,  except  the  cutting  out.  This  branch, 
requiring  experience,  is  managed  by  old  regimental  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  etc.,  who,  with  aged  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals and  their  wives,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

The  school  also  furnishes  its  own  drum  and  fife  corps 
and  a very  fine  military  band,  the  players,  of  course,  de- 
voting a proper  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  practice  on 
their  instruments.  Friday  is  the  best  day  on  which  to 
visit  the  school,  for  on  that  day  the  entire  force  is  turned 
out  for  a dress  parade.  The  boys  arc  then  droned  in  full 
uniform — red  jackets,  blue  trousers,  and  little  blackcaps— 
and  with  their  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  hand  play- 
ing, they  march  to  the  parade-ground,  where  they  give  a 
fine  exhibition  drill.  After  the  parade  they  are  trained 
in  various  difficult  and  skillful  gymnastic  exercises. 

There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  boy  to  join  the  army; 
hut  when  any  regiment  is  in  want  of  recruits,  a notice  is 
placed  in  the  school -rooms,  and  any  boys  above  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  wish  to  go  into  the  army  are  allowed  to 
join  that  regiment.  For  those  who  prefer  trades  or  other 
occupations  situations  are  provided,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  they  can  produce  certificates  of 
good  conduct  from  those  who  employ  them,  they  are  pub- 
licly rewarded  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. 

The  girls,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  a good 
common-school  education,  are  taught  needle-work  of  all 
kinds,  and  fitted  for  lady’s-maids,  dressmakers,  cooks,  and 
the  various  higher  positions  of  household  services.  Their 
dress  is  uniform,  and  consists  of  blue  petticoats,  red  gowns, 
and  straw  bats. 

The  school  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  Par- 
liament, and  by  the  gift  of  one  day’s  pay  in  every  year 
from  the  whole  army. 


“MAMMA  KNOWS  HOW.” 

Tiie  awful  fact  in  beyond  a doubt, 

The  cage  was  open,  and  Dick  (lew  out. 

“What  shall  I dot*' cries  Pet,  half  wild, 

And  Nurse  Dob  says,  “Why,  bress  you,  child, 

I knows  a plan  flat  ’ll  neb  her  fail : 

Jes  put  some  salt  on  yer  birdie’s  tail.” 

“Why,  yon  silly  old  nurse,  ’twould  never  do; 

That  plan  is  worthy  a goose  like  yon. 

What!  salt  for  hints.  No,  sugar,  I say; 

I'll  coax  him  back  to  me  right  away.” 
lint  wicked  Dick,  with  his  round  black  eyes, 

He  wouldu’t  lie  caught  in  this  gentle  wise. 

Mamma  comes  in,  and  she  sees  the  plight ; 

It  will  take  her  wits  to  set  it  right: 

That  big  bandana  on  Deb’s  black  bend. 

Ere  Dick  can  jump,  ’tis  over  him  spread; 

Then  two  soft  hands  they  hold  him  fast: 

The  bright  little  rogue  is  ennght  at  last. 

As  into  his  cage  the  truant  goes 

Pet  says,  “Now,  nurse.  I do  suppose 

That  salt  and  sugar,  though  two  nice  things, 

Are  not.  a match  for  a birdie’s  wings; 

And,  Deb,  I think  we  must  just  allow, 

When  a thing’s  to  be  done,  mamma  knows  liow.”  ^ 
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THE  KINO  JACK-O’-LANTERN. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“fTlHERE,  boys,  that’s  the  pumpkin.” 

_L  "That’ll  do,  Phil;  but  what  'll  your  father  say  ? j 
Doesn’t  he  mean  to  take  that  pumpkin  to  town  l” 

“ Well,  no,  I guess  not.  Anyhow,  he  said  I might 
have  it.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  what  it’s  for?” 

* * Of  course  I did.  Only  I guess  he  guessed  near  enough 
that  I didn't  mean  to  make  any  pies.” 

“ What  did  he  say,  Phil  ?” 

“Why.  he  laughed  right  out — it’s  easy  to  get  him, 
laughing — and  he  said  if  wo  could  invent  anything  ugly  ! 
enough  to  scare  the  Sewing  Society,  we  might  have  a 
cart-load  of  pumpkiiiR,  if  we’d  see  that  they  were  pitched 
into  the  big  feed  kettle  after  we  got  done  with  them,  so 
they  could  be  boiled  for  the  cows.” 

“Isn’t  that  a whopper,  though!  Biggest  pumpkin  T 
ever  saw.  Let’s  go  right  at  it” 

Clint  Burgess  had  his  knife  out.  and  was  opening  the 
big  blade,  but  Prop  Corning  stopped  him. 

"Hold  on,  Clint.  Let’s  practice  on  some  of  the  little 
ones  first.  Besides,  we  don't  want  to  carry  the  big  one  j 
too  far  after  it’s  done.  We  might  drop  it  and  break  it.” 
“That’s  so,”  said  Cliut.  “I  say,  Phil,  where’ll  we 
go  ?” 

“ Up  behind  the  corn-cril) — close  to  the  barn ; best  place 
in  the  world  to  hide  ’em  till  we  want  'em.  The  Sewing 
Society  don’t  half  get  here  till  pretty  near  tea-time.” 

" We’ll  show  ’em  something.” 

* Teach  the  girls,  too,  not  to  laugh  at  fellows  of  our 
age.” 

“It's  too  bad.  When  a man  gets  to  lie  thirteen,  it’s 
time  they  let  him  come  in  to  tea.” 

That  was  where  the  rules  of  the  Plumville  Sewing  So- 
ciety were  pinching  the  Rolf-estecm  of  Phil  Merritt  and 
his  two  friends,  and  Phil’s  father  and  his  uncle  and  his 
two  grown-up  brothers  had  gravely  expressed  their  entire  , 
sympathy,  even  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  unlimited  | 
pumpkins. 

That  was  a large  pumpkin.  It  had  grown  by  itself  in  j 
a comer  of  tbe  com  field,  where  it  luul  plenty  of  room.  , 
and,  as  Clint  Burgess  remarked  when  they  were  rolling  it  j 
in  behind  the  corn-crib,  “ it  had  just  sat  still  and  swelled.”  j 
Prop  Coming  was  the  best  hand  any  of  them  knew  of 
with  a jackknife,  and  he  knew  all  about  jack-o’-lanterns;  | 
but  they  all  had  learned  more  by  the  time  they  had  work- 
ed up  four  of  the  smaller  pumpkins. 

“ They  look  more  like  big  apples  alongside  that  other.” 
“That’s  the  King  Pumpkin.” 

“That’s  it,"  shouted  Prop.  “We’ll  make  the  King 
Jack-o’-lantern.  I'll  show  you!  Phil,  you  run  to  the 
house  for  a big  iron  spoon.” 

“To  scoop  with?  I know.  The  rind  ’ll  be  awful 
thick.” 

So  they  found  it;  and  the  outer  shell  was  so  hard  that 
Phil  went  to  the  tool-room  after  one  of  his  father's  small 
key  saws  and  a gimlet. 

“ Now  we  won’t  break  our  knives,  nor  the  shell  either.” 

“ Nor  cut  our  fingers.  But  we  must  keep  every  piece 
of  shell  we  cut  out,”  said  Prop.  “I’ve  got  a big  idea  in 
my  head.” 

“Big  as  that  pumpkin  ?” 

“Big  as  the  whole  Sewing  Society.  We  w-ant  a piece  j 
out  of  the  top  first,  about  six  inches  square. 

The  top  piece  came  out  nicely,  and  it  was  a wonder  I 
what  a mass  of  seeds  and  pulp  was  pulled  out  after  it. 

Then  the  spoon  was  plied  till  the  boys  all  had  a turn  at  j 
getting  tired  of  scraping,  and  then  Pop  Coming  went  to 
work  with  the  little  saw. 

“ I’ll  just  cut  through  the  rind.”  he  said,  “ and  we  won't 
make  a hole  anywhere.  We’ll  cut  the  pieces  out  so  | 


they’ll  all  stick  in  again,  and  then  we'll  scoop  the  places 
thin  from  the  inside — thin  as  we  want  ’em,  and  no  thin- 
ner. When  we  coine  to  light  it  up  out  here  after  dark, 
and  try  it,  we  can  scrape  any  spots  thinner  if  they  need  it.” 
“That’s  the  way.  You  never  know  just  how  a jack- 
o’-lantern’s  going  to  look  till  after  you’ve  got  a candle  in 
it,”  said  Clint  Burgess,  very  seriously.  “ We  must  make 
this  one  so  it  would  scare  a cow  if  she’d  beeu  eating 
pumpkins  all  day.” 

* 4 There, ” remarked  Prop, 4 4 that  round  spot  down  thereTl 
stand  for  his  chin.  Now  for  his  mouth.  We  must  make 
it  turn  up  at  the  corners,  and  have  teeth  like  a mill  saw.” 
That  was  the  hardest  kind  of  a thing  to  do.  and  do  it 
right;  but  Prop  was  a patient  worker,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  such  a mouth  as  he  sawed  for 
that  pumpkin. 

44  He  mustn’t  have  too  much  nose.  Two  round  holes 
at  the  bottom:  they’re  his  smellers.  Then  a long  Blit 
away  up  to  above  his  eyes;  that’s  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
and  they'll  have  to  imagine  the  rest  of  it.” 

‘'Can  we  give  him  any  cheeks?”  asked  Phil,  doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes.  but  there  mustn't  too  much  light  come  through 
'em.  It’s  to  be  a Goblin  King,  and  they  always  have  most 
fire  coming  out  of  their  mouths  and  eyes.” 

Clint  and  Phil  both  admitted  that  Prop  was  right  about 
that,  but  they  ventured  to  suggest,  “ He  won’t  be  a King 
worth  a cent  if  we  don’t  give  him  some  kind  of  a crown.” 

* ‘ Crown  ? You  wait  and  see.  His  teeth  won’t  bo  any- 
thing to  the  crown  we’ll  put  on  him.  But  I mustn't  lose  a 
square  inch  of  the  rind.  He  must  have  ears  too — a half- 
moon on  each  side — and  you  can  let  any  amount  of  blaze 
shine  out  there.” 

It  was  a long  job  of  sculptor  work ; but  when  it  was  done 
the  three  boys  could  hardly  take  their  eyes  away  from  it. 
Not  until  Prop  had  carefully  fitted  back  to  their  places  all 
the  pieces  of  rind  he  had  sawed  out. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  after  that  but  for  Prop 
and  Clint  to  go  home  and  attend  to  their  “chores,”  and 
for  Phil  to  go  after  his  cows ; but  the  Sewing  Society  had  an 
experience  before  it  that  evening. 

It  was  just  as  Phil  Merritt  said  it  would  be  about  their 
coming  together,  and  his  mother  had  never  before  seen  him 
so  cheerful  and  willing  about  doing  all  he  could,  and  about 
not  going  in  to  tea  with  the  rest.  His  father  noticed  it 
too,  and  he  whispered  to  him,  once,  “Phil,  did  you  take 
the  pumpkin  ?” 

“ Don’t  let  ’em  know  a word  about  it,  father,”  said  Phil, 
anxiously.  “You’ll  see,  by-and-by.” 

4 4 All  right,  Phil.  I’ll  wait.  ” 

He  had  to  wait  until  about  nine  o’clock,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  were  almost  ready  to  go  home,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a great  noise  out  by  the  front  gate. 

“What’s  that?” 

“ Dear  me!” 

44  Something's  happened !” 

Whoever  made  that  sound  must  have  been  dreadfully 
unhappy  about  something;  they  all  felt  sure  of  that — 
and  there  was  a grand  rush  to  the  front  door  and  the  win- 
dows. 

“ Sakes  alive !” 

“What  can  it  be  ?” 

“Mrs.  Merritt,  there’s  somethin’  awful  a-stickin’  on  the 
top  of  one  o’  your  gate  posts.” 

So  there  was,  indeed.  Something  very  large  and  round, 
and  that  looked  very  dark  in  spite  of  strange,  mysterious 
rays  of  light  that  crept  out  of  it  here  and  there. 

The  whole  gate  post  looked  like  a wooden  man  without 
any  arms,  but  with  more  head  tlian  would  have  answered 
for  half  a dozen  such  men. 

Nobody  in  the  house  heard  Prop  Corning  whisper  at 
that  moment  across  the  front-door  walk,  “Keep  down, 
Clint,  keep  under  the  bushes.  We're  all  ready.  Pull 
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out.  his  chin."  And  then  he  added,  in  a lower  whisper, 
“Ain't  I (flail  1 brought  along  mv  kite-string !-  we've 
used  it ’most  all  up,  but  wo  can  show  'em  that  King.” 

One  of  the  ladies,  a second  later,  gave  a little  scream, 
and  exclaimed,  “ Look  at  it  now! — it’s  on  fire.” 

**  Dear  me !”  added  another,  “ it’s  got  a mouth.” 

“ And  a nose.” 

“ And  a cheek.” 

“ Oh,  Deacon  Merritt,  eyes  too.” 

There  was  a subdued  chuckle  down  there  among  the 
lilac-bushes,  as  if  somebody  were  listening  to  all  that  was 
said  by  the  growing  crowd  on  the  front-door  step,  and  an- 
other whisper  went  across  the  walk:  **  Clint,  give  him  his  I 
right  ear.  The  left  sticks.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  pull  him  off 
the  post.” 

“There  it  is.” 

“Here  cornea  mine  too.  Now  for  his  crown.  Jerk 
your  half.” 

“ Oh  t”  “ Oh !”  Oh  ln  More  than  a dozen  ladies  of  all 
ages  said  “Oh!”  in  the  same  breath,  and  Deacon  Merritt 
himself  exclaimed : 

“ Capital ! capital ! The  boys  have  done  it.  It’s  by  all 
odds  the  best  jack-o’-lantern  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  It’s  a 
King  Jack-o'-lantern.” 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  8.  II.  W. 

THERE  is  lying  beside  me  on  the  table  as  I write  a 
sampler,  worked  in  pink,  green,  blue,  and  dull  purple- 
red  silks,  on  which  I read  these  wise  sentences,  “Order  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God,”  " The  moon, 
stars,  and  tides  vary  not  a moment,”  and  “The  sun  know-  I 
etli  the  hour  of  its  going  down.”  Below,  inclosed  in  a 
wreath  of  tambour- work,*  are  two  words;  “Appreciate 
Time.”  Under  the  first  four  alphabets  (there  are  five  in  1 
all)  comes  the  date.  “September  19,  1823,”  and  in  the 
lower  corner  another  date, 4 ‘ October  24,”  when  the  square 
was  completed,  with  the  name  of  the  child  who  wrought 
it,  long  since  grown  to  womanhood,  and  now  nearly  forty 
years  dead,  but  there  recorded,  in  pink  silk  cross  stitch,  as 
■ ‘ aged  eight  years.  ” 

And  these  dainty  stitches,  set  so  exactly,  assure  roe  that 
the  little  girls  for  whom  I write  are  not  too  young  to  em- 
broider neatly.  Will  you  let  its  two  mottoes  remind  you 
that  a few  moments  carefully  used  each  day  will  make 
you  as  good  needle-women  as  your  grandmothers  were, 
and  that  your  work-boxes  or  baskets  should  be  in  such 
order  that  you  can  find  your  thim- 
bles in  the  dark,  and  can  tell  each 
several  shade  of  wool  by  lamp-light  7 
But  I leave  you  to  apply  the  mottoes 
for  yourselves. 

If  you  are  to  begin  work  with  me, 
will  you  buy  a few  crewel -needles, 
No.  5 or  6,  and  two  or  three  shades  of 
crewel  of  any  given  color,  such  as  old 
blue,  dull  mahogany,  or  pomegranate 
reds,  or  old  gold  shading  into  gold 
browns  ? These  are  colore  that  will 
always  be  useful. 

First,  your  wools  must  be  pre- 
pared so  they  can  be  used  in  mak- 
ing tidies,  or  anything  that  must  be 
washed.  The  best  crewels  are  not 
twisted,  and  will  wash;  still,  as  you  I 
are  never  sure  of  getting  the  best,  it  is  well  to  unwind 
your  skeins,  pour  scalding  water  on  the  wools,  and  rinse  j 
them  well  in  it.  squeeze  out  the  water,  shake  the  wools  i 

* Tambour-work  U a chain  Mitch  in  which  the  thread  is  drawn  up  | 
through  the  doth  by  a hook.  Mtulius  tuid  thin  cloth*  used  to  be  em- 
broidered in  this  war. 


thoroughly,  and  hang  them  up.  When  dry,  cut  the  skein 
across  where  it  is  tied  double,  and  with  a bodkin  and 
string,  or  with  a long  hair-pin,  draw  the  crewel  into  its 
case.  This  case  (see  Fig.  1)  is  made  by  folding  together 
a long  piece  of  thin  cotton  cloth  a foot  wide,  and  running 
parallel  lines  across  its  width  half  an  inch  or  so  apart. 
When  the  wools  are  drawn  in  in  groups — reds,  blues, 
greens,  yellows,  each  by  themselves,  carefully  arranged 
as  to  shades — cut  the  upper  end  so  you  need  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  use  too  long  needlefuls,  and  there  your  wools  are 
neatly  put  away,  and  soon  you  can  distinguish  any  shade 
by  its  position  in  the  case,  no  matter  how  deceptive  the 
lamp-light  may  be.  Still,  you  will  not  need  your  case  till 
you  have  a dozen  different  colors.  If  you  buy  your  wools 
at  first  by  the  dozen,  which  is  the  cheaper  way,  be  sure  that 
your  pinks,  blues,  greens,  etc.,  have,  so  far  as  may  be,  a 
yellowish  tone.  Remember  that  yellow  is  the  color  of 
sunlight,  and  that  without  it  your  work  will  look  cold 
and  lifeless;  and  always  avoid  vivid  greens  and  reds. 

First  learn  the  stem  stitch,  and  you  can  practice  on  any 
bit  of  coarse  linen  or  crash.  Draw  a line  with  a pencil 
(see  dotted  line  Fig.  2.) ; then  put  your  needle  in  at  the 
back,  bringing  it  out  at 

1 ; then  pul  it  in  at  2, 
taking  up  on  the  needle 
the  threads  of  cloth  from 

2 to  3,  so  making  a stitch 
that  is  long  on  the  upper 
but  short  on  the  tinder 
side  of  your  cloth.  The 
needle  points  to  wart! 
you,  but  your  work  runs 
from  you,  and  you  put  in 
the  needle  to  the  right  of  your  thread.  When  you  wish  a 
wide  stem,  slant  your  stitches  across  the  line;  if  it  must 
be  narrow,  take  up  the  threads  exactly  on  the  line,  or  you 
can  make  two  or  more  rows  of  stem  stitch  where  you  wish 
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the  line  broadened. 

Stem  stitch  can  be  used  by  beginners  in  many  ways. 
Squares  of  duck,  fringed  out  on  the  edges,  and  overcast 
or  hem-stitched,  can  have  simple  bor- 
ders or  stripes  of  any  desired  width 
worked  in  this  stitch  (see  Fig.  3).  You 
can  draw  tlie  lines  yourself  with  a 
pencil  and  ruler ; those  lines  which 
slant  in  one  direction  may  be  worked 
in  one  shade,  those  slanting  in  the  op- 
posite direction  in  another  shade.  The 
heavier  lines  can  be  worked  with  double 
crewel,  and  these  squares  make  very 
pretty  tidies  to  protect  the  arms  of  cliaire.  Figs.  4,  5,  and 
6 are  set  patterns  that  can  be  used  for  borders  upon  doy- 
lies. towels,  or  table-covers.  They  should  be 
worked  with  crewels,  outlining  crewels — exceed- 
ingly fine  wools— or  fine  silks,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  linen  or  other 
stuffs  used.  Stem  stitch  is  the  foun- 
dation of  good  modern  embroidery, 
and  we  must  not  go  on  with  the  build- 


Pio.  a. 


ing  until  this  foundation  is  laid. 
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V PUSSY  cat,  a parrot,  ami  a monkey  once 
lived  together  in  a funny  little  red  house, 
with  one  great  round  window  like  a big  eye  set  in  the 
front.  And  they  were  a very  happy  family  as  long  as 
they  had  an  old  woman  to  cook  their  dinner  and  mend 
their  clothes.  But  one  sad  day  the  old  woman  was  taken 
ill  and  died,  and  then  the  cat,  the  parrot,  and  the  monkey 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  the  red  house, 
and  very  little  they  knew  about  it. 

“Who  will  cook  the  porridge  now?”  asked  the  cat. 

“ And  who  will  make  the  beds  ?”  asked  the  parrot. 

*‘  And  who  will  sweep  the  floor  ?”  asked  the  monkey. 
But  none  could  answer,  and  they  thought  and  thought 
u long  time,  but  could  come  to  no  decision,  until  at  lust 
the  parrot  nodded  his  head  wisely,  and  said,  “Wo  must 
learn  to  do  them  ourselves.” 

“ But  who  will  teach  us  ?”  asked  Miss  Pussy. 

“ I know,"  said  the  monkey.  “ We  will  go  to  town,  and 
watch  how  the  men  and  women  cook  their  meals  and 
take  care  of  their  homes,  and  then  we  will  be.  uble  to  do 
the  same.” 

“So  wc  will,”  said  the  other  two,  and  all  three  imme- 
diately put  on  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  blue  sun-bonnets, 


FILBERT. 

BY  AQNE8  CARR. 


and  set  off  for  the  town,  but  they  were  in  such  haste  that 
they  forgot  to  lock  the  door. 

They  had  not  been  gone  long  when  a ragged  little  girl, 


with  bare  feet  and  sunburned  face,  came  up  the  dusty 
road,  and  she  was  very  tired  and  very  hungry.  Her  real 
name  nobody  knew,  not  even  herself,  but  she  was  always 
called  Filliert,  liecuuse  her  hair,  eyes,  and  skin  were  all 
as  brown  as  a nut. 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!”  sighed  Filbert,  as  she  drugged  her 
weary  feet  along,  “ 1 wish  1 had  a fairy  godmother,  like 
the  girl  in  the  fairy  book,  for  then  I could  wear  silk  dresses 
every  day.  and  ride  in  a golden  coach.” 

Just  then  she  spied  the  funny  little  house,  and  thought, 
” Well,  as  I am  not  so  lucky  as  to  have  a rich  godmother, 
I will  go  in  here  and  ask  for  a drink  of  milk,  and  rest 
a while  on  the  doorstep.” 

So  she  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but  nobody 
came.  Again  rap-tap-tap ; still  nobody;  and  at  last  she 
lifted  the  lutch  and  walked  in. 

“Oh,  what  a cunning  little  place!”  cried  Filbert,  "ami 
nobody  home:  so  1 will  help  myself.” 

In  the  closet  she  found  meal  and  milk,  which  she  boiled 
over  the  lire,  and  ate  with  a great  relish.  Then  she  went 
all  over  the  house,  exploring  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
every  room,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  people  who  lived  there. 

She  also  thought  it  very  queer  that  in  so  pret- 
ty a house,  where  almost  everything  was  neat 
and  well  kept,  the  floors  should  be  dirty  and  the 
beds  not  yet  made  up. 


At  last  the 
little,  girl,  who 
lmd  walked  far 
along  the  dusty  road  iu 
the  hot  sun  that  morning, 
found  herself  growing  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  as  the 
tumbled  Ixxls  did  not  look  very  inviting,  she  went  down 
stall’s  nnd  took  a nap  in  a large  rocking-chair  that  had 
l>clouged  to  the  old  woman.  When  she  was  quite  rented, 
she  helped  herself  to  a needle  and  thread  out  of  the  work- 
basket,  and  went  to  work  to  mend  her  dress,  which  was 
hadlv  torn.  Just  as  she  had  sewed  up  the  Inst  rent  she 
heard  steps  outside,  and  glancing  out  of  the  round  win- 
dow, saw  the  pussy  cat,  the  parrot,  and  the  monkey  com- 
ing in  at  the  gate. 

Frightened  nearly  out  of  her  wits  at  sight  of  the  queer 
trio.  Filbert  jumped  up,  and  ran  and  hid  behind  the 
curtain. 

I u came  the  three,  as  gay  us  could  lx\  chattering  and 
laughing. 

“ For  i have  learned  to  cook  porridge,”  said  the  cat. 

“ And  I have  learned  to  make  bods.”  said  the  parrot. 

“And  I have  learned  to  sweep  the  floor,"  said  the 

monkey. 

“Then  do  let  us  hurry,”  cried  all  three,  “for  we  are 
hungry  and  sleepy,  and  the  house  is  very,  very  dusty.” 

The  cat  set  to  work  first,  mixed  the  meal  and  milk,  and 
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set  it  over  the  fire  to  boil ; and  it  smelled  so  good  they  all 
felt  hungrier  than  ever;  but  when  they  came  to  taste  the 
porridge  they  found  it  was  burned,  and  pussy  had  forgot- 
ten the  salt. 

“Bah!  bah!1’  cried  the  parrot  and  monkey,  throwing 
down  their  spoons  in  disgust;  “you  can’t  cook,  and  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  bed  hungry.” 

“We  can’t  go  to  our  beds  either  unless  you  hurry  and 
make  them,”  said  the  cat,  who  was  vexed  at  having  failed. 

So  the  parrot  set  to,  and  tried  to  spread  the  clothes  on 
the  bed  with  her  beak ; but  as  fast  as  she  pulled  them  up 
one  side,  they  dipped  off  the  other,  and  at  last  she  gave  up 
in  despair. 

“Oh  dear,  we  shall  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor,”  cried 
the  other  two. 

**  Then  you  had  better  sweep  it  first,”  retorted  the  parrot. 

So  the  monkey  took  the  broom  and  began  to  sweep,  but 
only  succeeded  in  raising  such  a dust  that  they  were  near- 
ly blinded,  and  had  to  run  out  of  the  house  and  sit  on  the 
door-step  until  it  settled. 

And  they  were  so  discouraged  that  they  cried, 
and  cried,  until  their  tiny  handkerchiefs  were  wet 
through,  and  the  tears  ran  down  and  formed  quite 
a pool  in  front  of  the  door. 

“ It’s  of  no  use  to  try  and  keep  house  by  our- 
selves,” said  the  monkey,  “we  shall  have  to 
go  to  some  museum  and  board.*’ 

“What!  leave  our  own  pretty  little  house, 
where  we  have  lived  so  long,”  said  the  cat. 

“ I’ll  stay  here  and  starve  before  I'Ll  go  to 
the  old  museum,”  said  tho  parrot.  And 
overcome  with  grief  at  the  idea  of  break- 
ing up  their  happy  home  they  em- 
braced, and  sobbed  aloud  on  each 
other’s  necks. 

Now  Filbert  had  watched  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  felt  very  sorry 
for  the  little  creatures-, 
so  as  soon  as  they  left 
the  room  she  slipped  out 
from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  in  a few  minutes  did 
all  they  had  tried  so  hard 
to  accomplish,  anil  re- 
turned to  her  hiding- 
place  just  as  the  three 
came  in,  saying  sadly  to 
one  another,  “The  duBt 
must  have  settled,  so  wc 
will  try  and  sleep  on  the 
floor  and  forget  how  hun- 


gry we  are;  and  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  town  again,  and 
try  very  much  harder  than  we  did  to-day  to  learn  how  to- 
keep  house.” 

But  here  they  stopped  short  and  stared  in  surprise,  for 
the  floor  was  as  clean  and  bright  as  a newr  penny;  the  litr 


tie  white  beds  were  tucked  smoothly  up,  and  on  the  table, 
smoked  three  bowls  of  nice  hot  porridge. 

“ What  good  fairy  has  been  here!”  they  all  exclaimed*. 
“A  nut-brown  maiden,  nut-brown  maiden,”  chirped  a 
cricket  on  the  hearth. 

“ And  where  has  she  gone  ?”  they  asked. 

“Behind  the  curtain,  behind  the  curtain,”  sang  the 
cricket. 

And  in  a twinkling  Filbert  was  dragged,  blushing  and 
trembling,  from  her  hiding-place. 

“Who  are  you,  and  how  came  you  here?”  asked  thv 
cat. 

“My  name  is  Filbert,  and  I came  in  to  rest,”  said  the 
girl,  “for  I have  no  friends  and  no  home,” 

“And  can  you  cook  and  sweep  and  sew  ?”  asked  the 
parrot. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  and  many  other  things.” 

“ Oh ! will  you  stay 

j and  live  with  us  ?”  asketb 

the  monkey. 

“What  will  you  give 
me  ?”  asked  Filbert. 

“A  good  home,”  said* 
the  cat. 

“Brand-new  clothes,”' 
said  the  parrot. 

“And  a brass,  a sil- 
ver, and  a gold  penny 
every  week,”  said  tha- 
monkey. 

So  Filbert  staid,  an  if 
was  as  happy  as  a bird 
in  tho  one-eyed  house. 
She  sang  so  cheerfully 
as  she  went  about  her- 
work  that  things  seemed 
almost  to  do  themselves 
for  her.  The  monkey 
watched  in  admiration 
whenever  she  swept  the 
floor,  and  wondered  why 
there  was  no  dust.  They 
all  learned  to  love  her 
dearly,  and  were  as  good 
as  fairy  godmothers  to- 
iler, giving  her  every- 
thing she  wished,  and  lier 
pile  of  pennies  grew  so* 
fast  that  she  became  quite- 
rich;  and,  Qt  last,  if  she* 
had  chosen,  could  liavo 
married  a prince. 
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THE  present  Number  close#  ihfi  first  volume 
of  Vocko  I’xijfi.k,  and  we  wiih  to  exprets 
our  great  ] at  the  thought  that  tliou- 
oamls  and  thousands  of  children  who  one  rear 
ago  were  strangers  to  us  are  now  our  little 
friends,  arid,  we  might  say,  seem  to  as  like  one 
large  family.  We  have  done  our  best  to  nnmse 
and  instruct  them,  and  to  make  them  happy ; 
and  bv  giving  them  weekly  a rich  fund  of  beau- 
tiful pictures,  stories,  poems,  and  instructive 
reading,  to  awaken  in  them  noble  thoughts 
mid  impulses,  a desire  for  information,  ami 
also  to  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

Through  the  letters  addressed  to  our  Post- 
office  Box  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
large  numbers  of  our  readers,  mid  feel  as  much 
interest  in  their  little  enjoyments,  their  pets, 
their  studies,  and  their  plans  for  the  future  as 
if  they  were  personally  known  to  11*. 

Our  Post-office  Box  is  the  most  complete  de- 
partment of  its  kind  in  existence.  W c print  all 
the  letters  we  possibly  can,  and  would  lie  glad 
to  print  every  one  if  our  space  allowed,  for  each 
contains  some  pretty  bit  of  childish  life  which 
we  are  sure  would  be  delightful  to  other  little 
folks.  Our  letters  conic  to  us  from  all  {Mirts 
of  the  globe— from  every  corner  of  tho  I'nited 
States  and  (.'unudn : from  England,  Germany. 
France,  and  Italy;  from  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America;  and  even  from  distant  islands 
far  across  the  act.  It  would  seem  that  wher- 
ever there  are  English- spew  king  children,  even 
in  the  most  remote  localities,  Young  Pcnri.K 
has  found  its  way  to  their  hands;  utid  critical 
and  exacting  ns  little  folks  are,  their  cxprvs- 
mot  is  of  delight  in  their  ” little  paper"  are  uu- 
qtttlified. 

Our  exchange  department  has  developed  a 
fact  that  is  very  gratifying,  and  that  is  that 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country  art*  in- 
terested iu  making  collections  of  minerals, 
pressed  flowers  and  ferns,  ocean  curiosities, 
and  other  specimens  of  nature’s  beautiful  and 
perfect  handiwork.  It  afford*  us  much  plea- 
sure to  bring  them  into  communication  with 
each  other  for  the  exchange  of  these  instructive 
objects,  thus  cultivating  in  them  a desire  for 
useful  information,  which,  as  they  grow  older, 
may  develop,  in  many  insumci;*,  in  ways  which 
w ill  lead  to  a life-long  bcnclit  to  themselves  and 
others. 

It  lias  also  afforded  us  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  answer  the  numerous  and  varied  ques- 
tions of  our  inquisitive  little  readers;  ami  ex- 
cept in  instances  where  the  answer,  were  it 
given  correctly,  would  occupy  too  much  space 
in  our  columns,  or  be  too  scientific  for  tho  com- 
prehension of  the  youthful  querist,  we  have  left 
but  two  or  three  que»lk>ns  to  bo  noticed. 

We  thank  all  of  our  readers  most  sincerely  for 
the  hearty  expressions  of  approval  und  delight 
which  we  hare  received ; and  we  promise  them 
that  the  new  volume  of  Youno  People  shall  con- 
tinue. to  bring  them  weekly  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  variety  of  stories  and  paper*  by  the 
most  popular  writers,  good  puzzler  of  all  kinds, 
directions  for  making  various  article*  useful  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  a very  full  and  interesting 
l'ost-office  Box.  We  are  confident  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  we  shall  make 
friends  with  thousands  of  little  people  whose 
handwriting  is  still  unknown  to  us. 

IV, met. 

1 am  fourteen  yearn  old,  and  I live  in  tin-  northern 

part  of  (_‘aii8da.  My  -1st  or  takes  Yoron  IV I 

liked  the  story  of  "TUi*  Moral  Pi  mica"  very  much. 
Our  tiaarest  ntdghbor  Is  shoe  I nix  iiiIUm  away.  Then* 
are  lut*  of  lake*  hen-  In  which  are  n great  numy 
•pockled  mid  salmon  trout,  und  then*  an-  troop*  -■( 
red  dm  in  the  woods.  1 have  killed  thirteen  ray- 
ocIL  We  have  two  inlands  which  mu  the  doer  in 


| tho  lakes,  and  we  have  birrh-iark  canoes  in  which 
we  row  . n»eTc  is  * sjtnrtlng  dubomiw  In-re  every 
year  lrum  New  York  and  Toronto.  E a Aire » W.  L. 

I am  seven  yewrs  old.  1 lire  North,  non  mg  the 
rocks  and  mountains  and  lakes  ot  Canada.  1 never 
went  to  school,  except  once  for  live  week*,  but  I can 
rend  in  Hie  Fourth  Reader.  I have  a pel  cal  and  u 
chicken,  and  papa  says  lie  will  catch  me  a fawn.  I 
love  V or  no  Pkoi'i.x  very  inurli.  Smu  I- 

My  "later  Nettie  and  I can  crochet,  and  we  would 
Ik*  very  much  obliged  If  Oracle  M eutls  would  send  ns 
the  pattern  she  wrote  about  in  Iwr  letter.  We  would 
K'IhI  tier  some  flower  seitlo  t»  return. 

I A i*i*is  LookM.va, 

Dorset  P.  O.,  Halliburton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Ibwa. 

I like  Ynrivn  I’ninr  rery  mqrh,  hut  1 like  heal  of 
all  the  Post-office  Box,  and  nil  the  pretty  tilings.  I 
am  iroln^  to  make  a Manes  life- boat,  and  a eiicula*. 

My  sister  iu*  two  w hite  mice  and  it  Immu  one, 

| and  I have  a canary-bird.  One  of  our  white  mite 
was  sick,  but  i#  get  One  better. 

Can  any  one  ltd  I me  a good  way  to  make  a scrap- 
book ? 

I am  beginning  a collection  nf  stamps.  I harts 
only  eight  different  kinds,  but  will  sown  liavo  more. 

I uni  also  collecting  birds'  «gg*  and  nest*.  I would 
like  to  know  wit  sit  bird  laya  a white  cyg  speckled 
with  brown.  Jrasia  Lm.  K. 

There  arc  several  varieties  of  bird.*  that  lay 
while  egg*  speckled  with  brown.  The  king 
bird's  egg  ban  brown  blotches  on  one  end,  and 
w speckled  all  over;  the  wnod-pecwii  lays  a 
small  white  egg  speckled  with  brown,  the  spots 
forming  a ring  around  one  eud;  the  egg  of  the 
meadow -lark  is  long  and  white-,  with  brown 
spots  on  the  large  end;  swallows’  eggs  are 
white,  covered  with  brown  spots ; and  other 
common  varieties  of  birds  lay  eggs  of  a similar 
appearance. 

Clarbmsst,  WtKSBW'T*.  I 

1 have  taken  Vmn«  Ptrmt  ever  since  ft  was  pub-  I 
Halted,  and  I like  it  very  iiinclt.  1 enjoy  reading  the  ' 
letter*  (nun  nil  the  children  in  the  Prist -officii  Box, 

1 am  thirteen  years  ohi. 

There  i*  not  him*  much  to  do  here  except  bo  to 
school  nud  play.  My  father  kciqm  * store,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  I worked  tor  him.  School  began  on 
tli*  41  ti  Of  October.  I have  leu  chickens,  und  aw 
building  a coop  for  them;  am!  I liave  a very  largo 
cut  named  Butt.  1 am  saving  money  now  to  buy  a 
cornet. 

Will  yon  tell  roe  whether  the  stamps  the  readers 
of  You  so  Paorui  art*  collect  inir  arc  used  or  new  ? 

1 have  quite  a numher  of  used  ouu* 

Ghobox  H.  EL 

The  stamps  in  the  albums  of  young  collect- 
ors, if  they  are  genuine  issues,  have,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  done  service  on  some  letter  or  - 
package  before  they  find  their  way  to  the  eol-  j 
lector's  hands.  Unless  they  arc  too  much  tie- 
faced  by  postal  marks  they  form  as  valuable 
specimens  as  if  they  were  new,  and  are  perhaps 
more  interesting.  To  obtain  full  collections  of 
new  foreign  stomps  would  be  difficult  and  very 
expensive. 

Xiim  rttntix. 

I like H Alim's  Yorxa  fmruc  very  much.  t tuivc 
a pHlnt-box,  it ud  I am  going  to  color  all  the*  pretty 
pictures.  I tmvc  n pony  tuuned  Tiny,  two  cits,  and 
a canary  width  slugs  delightfully.  1 am  Hglu  ji-ars  , 
ohL  Emily  T.  H.  I 


n-wr..  M.Mtninim. 

Little  " Wee  Tot"  wishes  to  My  that  who  i*  gelling  I 
a great  many  requests  for  ocean  curiosities.  She 
can  not  possibly  answer  ail  the  Jotters,  bul  whoever  | 
will  waa  her  a box  fit  pretty  ctirh»ltn*>  in  iniwml*, 
insect*.  birds'  egg*,  skulls  and  akelvloiis  id  reptiles, 
rare  postage  eUmjw,  coins,  relic*.  Kcvidnttnnury 
memento*,  ancient  ni-wapapcr*,  or  anything  rlae  that 
is  of  value,  shall  receive  an  equivalent  lu  tilings  from 
the  ocean. 

b«*l  week  **  Wee  Tot"  received  through  the  Post- 
office  a beautiful  Indinn  ln*w  and  three  arrow*  from 
the  Indian  country,  iuhI  yt-wtrnlny  *hc  received  fifty- 
six  baby  watcr-auakcsand  mint  twantlfiil  bntierflk*. 

With  much  lots  1«  yon,  dear  Youno  People, 

“ Wkk  Tot”  RkuSAin, 

XC7  Washington  Street,  Bouton,  MtMachnaetts. 

Lsstmto*.  rnnnom. 

I can  give  some  good  direct  lous  to  Daisy  F-  for 
pressing  sea-wred*  The  implements  used  an*  a 
dish  of  water,  a camel ‘s-halr  hru*h.  sliects  of  paper, 
hlotting-pniwr,  and  linen  or  cotton  rag*  After 
denning  all  the  *«nd  and  dirt  from  the  word*,  put 
one  in  a dish  of  water,  nnd  slip  a sheet  nf  paper  cm-  ! 
tier  it.  Than  lift  It  carefully  iwiarly  out  of  the  water,  , 
and  arrange  all  the  little  branches  naturally  with  the  | 
brush.  Now  lay  th«*  pajier  which  roiiirun-*  the  weed  | 
on  a niece  of  blotting- paper : over  it  put  fl  lag,  Bo 
Hint  tire-  weed  Is  entirely  covered  by  it,  and  over  that  I 
another  piece  of  Idolting-jnipcr,  imd  on  this  in  turn  I 
lay  another  oliect  ot  paper  upon  which  a weed  lues  | 


been  floated.  Proceed  lu  this  manner  until  you  Imve 
n pile  reedy.  Place  it  hetw«en  two  lnnanle,  and  Itaxvt* 
it  uinier  heavy  pressure  for  thru*  or  four  day*,  until 
it  i*  dry.  Then  remove  the  blotting-papers  ami  rags 
very  gently,  taking  non*  not  to  pull  the  i*M-\veods 
from  the  jiaper  on  which  they  are  presaud. 

William  A.  L 

| When  floating  <vruin  kinds  of  scs-woedei  on 
! to  the  puper  it  will  1m*  found  nocestMirv  to  cut 
uway,  with  a sharp,  fiiir-iHiinted  scissors,  tunny 
1 "iipetffuoua  stems  mid  braiiclics,  ns  otherwise 
' the  sea-weed  when  pressed  will  present  n matted 
up|rearnuce,  und  much  of  the  delicacy  be  lost. 

Ua<Mau.T9,  Kow  Y«k*. 

I liave  taken  You  wo  Pkok-lk  from  the  first  iiuu»Ikt, 
wetd  have  kumcd  u great  deal  from  it. 

1 have  a collection  of  tlirei-  tlinostttid  flvi-  hundred 
and  tldrty-oDO  ataiiqw,  no  two  alike,  six  hundred  aitd 
six  of  wliich  are  American  varieties.  I would  like 
to  know  if  any  reuder  iuw  one  as  tanfe. 

TIr*  yonug  chemists'  club  have  elected  me*  Presi- 
dent, and  1 am  d<*sired  to  thank  the  reatlef*  i>f  Hak- 
r»u'»  Youao  1'r.ori.*  for  the  experiments  they  luivtt 
scut,  and  to  request  them  tofAvor  the  club  with  more. 

i'll  A su.n  II,  W. 


IWaravi,  lnw». 

I like  Yoi-io  Pboh-k  so  much ! and  I always  read 
nil  tin*  U-trer*  in  the  I 'n*( -office  Box. 

Aim  A.  N.  U just  my  iige,  nnd  I would  like  to  tell 
her  some  more  things  that  a hlrdic  likea.  There  Is  a 
little  seed  called  millet,  which  I get  nt  the  market  in 
the  heads  as  It  grows,  and  the  birdies  love  to  pick 
out  tho  little  round  seeds.  A Wt  of  cabbage  leal  i*  » 
treat  to  them,  and  any  owe  llviug  In  the  country  can 
give  birds  the  long  seed  heads  of  the  pianhdn,  or 
the  Httlc  satrlnd-liae  s^-ed*  of  thw  ponrh-wccd.  I 
aoou-tiinfV  give  my  tdrU*  a little  hard-boiled  egg, 
hnt  one  must  Im*  careful  not  to  give  cuougli  of  theno 
things  to  make  the  bird  too  f«t. 

Tell  xiuna  Wlorum  It  would  be  better  to  |uit  her 
entting*  in  warm  moist  *a»d  for  n few  daya,  until 
they  throw  oat  little  white  root*;  then  wrap  each 
In  a bit  of  florist's  mow  or  cotloe-wool,  und  put  a 
bit  of  oiled  jut  per  around  tin*  root*.  Very  thin  brown 
paper,  oiled  with  butter  or  turd,  will  do,  so  ft  will  uol 
iilieoru  moisture.  Pack  all  carefully  in  a small  paste- 
bonrd  l>ox,and  lie  It  up  iustrud  of  sealing  1l  A 
package  tied,  with  u<>  writing  in  it,  goes  cheaply 
through  tho  mail*  as  third-cliu>s  matter. 

Will  any  correwjMindeut  tell  me  how  to  keep  gold- 
fish healthy  in  a globe?  Gcoroia  G.  S. 

I would  Iika  to  cxclmnge  rare  foreign  "tamps.  I 
have  fifteen  tmndreil  lu  my  collection.  I would  «s- 
|M.*dolty  like  to  obtain  new  issue*. 

W.  Faux  Garonsk, 

16  Ilanson  blrect,  Bowtuu,  Masaaclmseita. 

f would  like  to  excliangepostmark*  for  blnl*'  egg* 
with  any  render  of  Yon*;  Pnn*i,r.  To  any  one  w i«o 
will  send  me  ten  varieties  of  l>in]n'i*gg*.  I will  send 
twenty -five  jiost  marka.or  lor  fl  vt<  varietiiw,  I will  send 
twelve  postmark",  d I'iiomiwon, 

Mfddicfield,  Geauga  County,  Ohio. 

Can  any  correspondent  fell  tin*  where  1 onn  get  a 
catalogue  r>I  birds’  egg*  7 I utn  starling  a collection 
of  egg*,  and  woakl  like  to  exchange  an  egg  ol  a 
brown  thrush  for  one  of  a nnwlow -lark. 

Ml!. to**  I),  o.osr, 

Berlin  Height*,  Eric  County,  Ohio. 

If  any  reader  of  Yopnu  Pkotlc  will  send  twen- 
ty different  foreign  |Mwtagv  a lamps,  I will  scud  by 
return  mail  a Chinese  euln. 

WiLLia  n.  Ooanoa, 

P.  t).  Box  116, 1'pjwr  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birds' eggs  with  any  nf 
the  rradura  of  Torn;  Pwrrt.r.  To  any  one  who  will 
send  me  a list,  and  the  number  of  enc'lt  kltul  lie  im 
tor  exchange,  I will  send  uiy  li«t  in  return. 

Faxi>  C.  Tonus 

MiUiown,  New  firuuswlck. 

! would  like  to  exchange  a little  of  the  soil  of  Vir- 
gluta  for  that  of  any  of  Ur*  Western  State*.  I snt 
twelve  years  old. 

11.  Jaoom,  Darlington  llcights, 

Prince  K-I«urd  County,  Virginia. 

I have  received  n lett«*r  fnim  a conreojMiniient  do- 
siring  exchange,  but  there  Is  no  name  or  addreea.  1 
think  the  postmark  is  Harrison,  hut  am  not  sqrr. 
Please  puhlish  thin,  n*  1 do  not  wisli  the  writer  »v 
think  It  Is  my  fault  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  hi* 
letter.  William  Wins  low, 

74  lx*  Soto  St  reel,  St.  Puni,  Mlnneaou. 

I have  a collection  ot  postage  stamp*  and  a num- 
ber of  duplicate*.  To  any  ciurrespotideut  scmliiig 
me  twenty  gond  staniji*  t will  solid  the  saiuu  u lus- 
her lu  return. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  price  nf  silk-worm  co- 
coon*? PutLir  Tvaii, 

403  Nortli  Madison  Street,  Fooria,  Illloots. 

I takeYorsio  PmeLr.  lam  very  much  iutcrreUd 
lu  i Im  Posr-officv*  Box.  hecattfe  I like  to  read  nf  the 
U>ys  utid  girls  who  make  collection*  1 am  coded- 
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Ing  [>o»t  marks  and  mineral*,  and  1 will  gladly  ex- 
change » specimen  ot  Iron  ora  for  any  other  mineral. 
Bknmk  C.  Uttioit, 

1«&  Weal  Guudakr  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


1 would  like  lo  exchange  United  States  uh!  for- 
eign coin#  with  any  reader  of  Yttras  Priori,*. 

Wim-ian  K.  Hai.tm  ctuoi,, 

M2  North  New  Jersey  St.,  ludianapulta,  Indiana. 

1 have  been  (fathering  autumn  leave*,  and  prepar- 
ing them  fordecorullnglac*  curtain*,  pietaredraniea,  1 
uud  other  thing*.  They  aiv  OKwtly  maple.  as  we 
have  very  few  other*  here.  I would  like  to  re*«d 
eujme  to  any  little  girl  or  Imy  In  exchange  for  rea- 
■died*  or  other  ocean  treasure*.  To  any  one  rend  ill); 
tue  an  address  I will  rend  some  leavt*  right  away. 

Nkllix  h.  U.  Vauohak, 

Cltazy,  Clinton  County,  New  York. 

I iiftve  a cabinet  In  which  I have  n number  of  war 
relic*.  I also  have  an  aquarium.  I would  like  to 
exchange  foreign  and  United  Sint**  iMistmsrks  and 
atanip*  with  any  reader*  of  Y»ck»  Ptcuru. 

W.  Hani.  I).  MbK<v9, 

Caro  of  C.  A.  Morose  A Co., 

Chnttauoogn,  Tennessee. 

I have  several  kind*  of  Norwegian  Mampe,  and  If 
any  stamp  collector  will  send  in*  some  shell*.  ecu* 
m««I*  nr  any  such  thing*,  I will  be  very  glad  to  rend 
ikmuc  of  my  »tuni|i*  In  return. 

Ri.iKAumi  Km:**, 

Dccorah,  Wimiusfaelk  County,  Iowa.  • 

t would  like  to  exchange  postmark*  or  ouuu]i6 
with  any  one  In  the  United  Stale*  or  Canada. 

Curroan  Poms 

413  Walnut  Street,  Heading,  Pennsylvania. 

A little  girl  who  1*  making  an  lni<-re*tinc  collection 
of  monogram*  would  ho  very  glnd  to  exchange  with 
any  boy  or  girl.  Plena*  mid  re** 

JL  M.,  P.O.  BoxllM, 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

I am  just  beginning  a collection  of  monogram*. 
A*  yet  I have  but  very  few,  but  1 would  be  very  glad 
to  exchange  with  any  reader*  of  Yorwn  Pnna 
Is v iirj.i.k  Van  Bki'nt, 

87  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


All  boy*  from  fourteen  to  twenty  an?  invited  to 
become  member*  of  a debating  club  on  a legal  liaal*. 
The  debit  tea  are  carried  au  by  mall.  Fur  further  lu- 
turmatiun  address  tho  recording  secretary, 

N I,  Cot.I.AMKH, 

Boom  49,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  I>  C. 


I would  like  to  exchange  stamp*  or  postmarks 
with  any  reader*  of  Yol*mi  t’mri.r. 

I have  mislaid  the  address  uf  Mur  A.  J.  Conilati, 
of  Washington.  and  if  alio  will  kindly  rend  It  lo  mo 
I will  answer  her  letter  re*) tie* ting  exchange. 

Ueobue  tJ.  OaauLT, 

did  Arch  Struct,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  M.  W. — Many  thanks  for  vour  trouble  in 
copying  the  pretty  version  of  the  legend  of  the 
forget-me-not.  lint  a*  it  is  very  long,  and  [a 
not  new,  we  can  not  print  it. 

A.  C. — The  military  organisation  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  which  was  culled  u legion  num- 
bered from  3000  to  000ft  men.  It  combined 
cavalry  and  infantry  ami  all  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  an  iinny.  Originally  only  Roman  cit- 
izens of  property  were  admitted  to  the  legion, 
hut  at  u later  period  the  enrollment  of  all  class- 
es became  common. — Tlier e arc  so  ninny  large  ■ 
printing  establishment*  in  New  York  city  that  . 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  your  other  question. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  la  to  make  a per- 
ftonal  npplicnLion  to  any  unu  you  may  select. 


Charlie. — You  will  find  the  advertisement  of 
the  “ Royal  Middy”  costume  in  You  mi  People  | 
No.  i". — The  Indian  ponies  of  the  far  West  are  i 
very  serviceable  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  | 
Canadian  ponies' and  Texan  mustangs  are  use-  ■ 
fid,  hut  sometimes  too  vicious  for  a little  boy 
like  you.  A shaggy  little  .Shetland  U pretty,  if  i 
you  can  obtain  one. 


W.  S.  W.— Your  florist  friend  will  know  bet- 
ter than  we  can  tell  you  in  what  way  lo  procure 
you  a plant  of  the  Venus'*- flytrap.  He  can, 
no  doubt,  send  you  some  young  roots.  As  the 
plant  is  only  a cluster  of  leaves,  low  on  the 
ground,  from  which  spring*  a single  stalk,  about 
MX  inches  high,  crow ned  with  a bunch  of  white 
flowers,  it  can  not  easily  be  propagated  by  cut- 
ting'. It  is  a matter  of  dispute  if  this  plant 


feeds  upon  the  insects  it  cap; u res  or  not  The 
unfortunate  fly  imprisoned  in  its  leaves  is  macer- 
ated in  a juice  which  the  leaf  again  absorbs,  but 
the  plum  would  probably  thrive  as  well  from 
the  nourishment  derived  from  the  sun  and  nir 
and  earth  alone. 

Harry  I.  P. — We  can  not  print  yotir  request 
lor  exchange,  as  you  guve  no  address,  not  even 
the  town  in  which  you  live. — We  can  not  give 
addresses  of  correspondents,  but  if  you  have 
any  questions  to  ask  of  the  one  you  name,  you 
can  write  them  to  the  Post-office  Box,  aud  if 
they  ore  suitable,  we  will  print  your  letter. 


X.  W.  J. — We  have  not  made  the  arrange- 
ments about  which  you  inquire.  We  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  pretty  letter  and  your 
kind  intentions. 

Miriam  B.,  Florence  N.,  Harry  F.  H.,  and 
many  uriiKKR. — Wc  refer  you  to  the  introduc- 
tory note  to  the  Post-office  Ifox  of  Young  Pko. 
pi.k  No.  45  for  the  reason  why  your  requests 
for  exchange  arc  not  published.  Such  collec- 
tions as  yours  are  very  pretty  and  interesting, 
but  as  our  Post-office  Box  is  not  large  enough 
to  contain  every  pretty  thing,  we  can  only  print 
those  requests  for  exchanges  of  articles  which 
we  consider  in  some  way  instructive. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YUL  Nti  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

WtlHl*  SurACEH. 

1.  Find,  a household  [wL  Second,  a surface. 
Third,  (in  animal.  Fourth,  a measure.  Wtsjux 

9.  Kind,  a narrow  board.  Second,  vitality.  Third, 
at  a distance.  Fourth,  a portion  ot  time, 

IL  V.  T. 


No.  3. 


xaltdi:  nmt. 

Central  tetter. —In  valetudluarlanlgiu. 

Top.— A vegetable.  Something  found  lu  nearly 
every  newspaper.  An  untruth.  Snug.  A metal. 
A letter. 

Right.— Having  many  name*.  A register  of  d vat  Hm 
Havtug  two  ways.  Olio  who  assume*  a part.  Ex- 
commuulcatiou.  A letter. 

J-dL—  A rooL  Decrease.  An  officer  ot  a univer- 
sity. Pertaining  to  a wall.  A loud  noire.  A letter. 

Down.—1 To  personify.  Dhuly.  A violent  revolu- 
tionist. A cone- bearing  tree.  A small  cask.  A 
letter. 

Central*  read  downward  spell  a word  applied  to 
certain  special  ot  minerals ; read  across.  a word  sig- 
nifying a couiitcr-accmmtion.  Kir  V*s»  Wixklk. 

No.  R 

iioor-urTTra  rrzxi.s— run  littli  rkamum. 

A familiar  verse : 

M— r— h— «l— I— t— 1— I— tn— , 

I s |— <•— e— a— w— 1— *— a — n— w ; 

A — d— v— r— w— o— o— h— t— a— y— e — t 
T— « — a— b—  »— *— r— l— g — 

Linux  Rosie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  49. 
No.  1.  SPARE  HEATH 
PANEL 
N U L K 


RELIC 

ELECT 


EXTRA 

ATLAS 

TRACT 

HASTE 


O 

F It  O 
F K T I 1> 

O K T O I.  A N 
OILED 
DAD 
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No.  3.  I)  I III:  F r L 
NOMAD 
YEA 
K 

ASS 
I)  ROLL 
QUININE 
No.  4.  October. 

Cbanulc  on  page  783— Vane,  vein,  vain. 


ADVK  RTIH  K MKNTS. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  tbc  best  as 
well  as  toe  health  irat  of  ont-door  ; 
a port* ; Is  nwdly  learned  and  never  i 
forgotten.  Send  Be.  stamp  for  34- 
jm*e  Illutdraiod  Cntalogito,  oon- 
r-n ;iiir_-  I’.in  1. ,ri  ! Ii::l  i ri f ■ ■ r- 
1 1 hi' i* ■ iv.  TIIK  I’tlPK  51  ML  t o.,  I 
79  Summer  st. , bu\ton.  Mian.  I 


Notice. 

Now  is  tke  Time  to  Sobscrilie. 

Wmtrst  u year  of  its  first  appearance  II  ar- 
pkr'r  Young  Pfopli:  lma  mured  a leading 
place  among  the  periodicals  designed  for  juve- 
nile readers.  Tho  object  of  thow  who  have 
the  paper  in  charge  i.»  to  provide  for  hove  and 
girls  from  the  age  uf  idx  to  sixteen  a weekly 
treat  in  the  way  of  entertaining  utork**,  poein«, 
historical  sketches,  attd  other  attractive  read- 
ing matter,  with  profuse  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. 

The  conductors  of  Haiipsr'h  Yortta  Pcon.K 
proceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  youth- 
ful minds,  to  All  its  pages  with  exaggerated 
and  sensational  stories,  to  make  heroes  of  crim- 
inals, or  throw  the  glamour  of  romance  over 
bloody  deeds.  Their  design  is  to  make  the 
spirit  ami  influence  of  the  paper  harmonize  with 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  pervades  every 
cultivated  Christian  household.  The  lesion* 
taught  are  those  which  all  parents  who  desire 
the  welfare  of  their  children  would  wish  to  lee 
inculcated.  IIarpkr'h  Young  People  aims  to 
do  this  by  combining  the  best  literary  and  ar- 
tistic talent,  so  that  Action  shall  apjiear  in 
bright  aud  innocent  colors,  sober  facts  assume 
such  a holiday  dress  us  to  be  no  longer  dry  or 
dull,  and  mental  exercise,  lit  the  solution  of  puz- 
zles, problems,  and  other  devices,  become  a de- 
light. 

The  cordial  approval  extended  to  Harfrr'k 
I Young  Pkoplk  by  the  intelligent  and  exacting 
auilieuce  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  pro- 
jected shows  that  its  conductors  have  not  mis- 
calculated the  requirements  of  juvenile  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  paper  has  attained  a wide 
circulation  iu  the  United  States,  Canada.  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The 
“Port-office  Box,"  the  most  complete  depart- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  contains  let- 
ters from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  not  only  serves  to  bring  the  I k»vs  and  girls 
of  different  states  and  countries  into  pleasant 
acquaintance,  but,  through  its  exchanges  and 
answers  to  questions,  to  extend  their  knon  l- 
, edge  and  quicken  their  intelligence. 

The  Bound  Volume  fur  1HH0  has  been  got- 
ten up  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  the  cover 
being  embellished  with  a tasteful  and  kppn>- 
priate  design.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some, entertaining,  and  useful  books  fur  boys 
and  girls  published  for  the  ensuing  holiday:*. 

TERMS. 

Fori  Cbnt*  a Number.  Ki**u.k  SraaoaiPTios*  for 
one  year,  f l M each  ; Fiv*  Brnaeau-rioM*,  on*  year. 
$7—  payable  In  advance:  pottage  free.  Huhecrip- 
tluns  will  t>«  cod«uetico<l  with  tin-  Number  cur- 
rent at  tho  time  of  receipt  of  order,  except  lu  care* 
where  the  aultrerlbcra  otherwise  direct. 

The  Second  Volume  w ill  begin  with  Sa  W.  to  be 
tout'd  November  8,  InSO.  Sutawripliuli*  should  tie 
rent  In  before  that  date,  or  us  early  as  possible  tbere- 
nltcr. 

Tin-  !k>u ud  Volume  for  1390,  containing  the  Ural 
fifty- two  N umlter*.  will  lie  ready  early  in  Noretn- 
her.  Price  |3,  |»o*tage  prepaid.  The  cover  for  Yorao 
Proei.r.  for  RkM  la  now  ready.  Price  S6  rents ; post- 
age 13  cents  additional. 

Rpnilttanc*  should  I**  road*  by  /W-ojfUv  Jfouigr 
Order  or  Itrnfl,  to  avoid  risk  of  !*>**. 

Address  HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

FuaNKUM  SgL'AIK.  Sew  Y«.tt 
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THE  BABY  MOUSE. 

On,  rock-a-by,  baby-mouse,  rock-a-by,  no! 

When  baby’s  asleep  to  the  baker’s  I’ll  go. 

Ami  while  lie’s  uot  looking  I’ll  pop  from  a bole, 
And  bring  to  my  baby  a fresh  penny  roll. 


IMITATION  STAINED  GLASS. 

BY  PRANK  BELLEW. 


ink.  Or,  again,  yon  may  fill  in  this 
space  with  some  bright  contrast- 
ing color;  say,  red  on  bine,  or  bine 
on  red. 

Of  course,  in  decorating  your 
window,  it.  will  be  desirable  to 
have  a different  design  on  every 
pane,  or  at  least  a great  variety. 

To  obtain  another  and  more  elabo- 
rate form  it  is  only  necessary  to 
fold  your  two  sheets  of  tissue-paper  twice,  and 
then  cut  out,  say, u figure  like  Fig.  4,  when,  on 
unfolding  it,  you  will  have  two  patterns  like 
Fig. b,  which  will,  when  pasted  over  each  oth- 
er, produce  a rich  effect. 


Fig.  &. 


Bravery  la  of  no  Nation.— It  is  admitted  on  all  bauds  that 
the  Afghans,  of  whom  we  are  hearing  so  much  just  now,  fought 
bravely,  and  the  same  as  to  the  Zulus.  In  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier’s  II i»  torn  °f  -idminutration  in  Sri  a dr  there  is  a story 

relating  to  the  brave  liills-men  of  Tnikkce,  which  is  well  worth 
repeating.  It  was  LhciV  custom,  when  their  frieuds  fell  light- 
ing bravely,  fare  to  the  foe,  to  strip  them  and  leave  them  un- 
buried, but  to  tie  round  the  right  wrist  a thread  either  of  green 
or  red.  The  red  thread  was  the  very  highest  honor  that  a 
brave  man  slain  could  receive.  In  the  course  of  one  of  Sir 
I Charles  James  Napier’s  campaigns  eleven  out  of  an  army  of 
1 English  soldiers  lost  their  way  in  the  mountain  gorges,  ami 
j came  “ full  butt”  upon  a fort  guarded  by  forty  of  these  for- 
, midable  mountaineers.  The  little  band  of  eleven  English  sol- 

Idicrs  at  once  attacked  the  fort,  and  reduced  the  nninlier  of  the 
mountaineers  to  sixteen.  They  themselves  were  oil  slain,  as 
might  l»e  expected.  When  the  English  came  for  the  dead  lHslies 
j of  their  comrades  they  found  them  naked,  under  the  open  sky, 
w ith  a red  thread  tied  round  the  wrist  of  every  man.  The  sav- 
age hills-meu  had  bestowed  u|ioii  the  corpses  of  their  cuviuics 
j the  highest  honor  in  their  code  of  homage  to  the  brave. 


AVERY  pretty  and  cheap  imitation  of  stained  glass  can  be 
made  by  any  one  possessing  a little  ingenuity,  a pair  of 
scissors,  n few  sheets  of  colored  tissue-paper,  and  a paste-pot, 
and  the  humblest  cottage  window  can  be  made  resplendent  as 
those  of  a cathedral — more  or  less. 

Take  a sheet  of  white  or  yellow  tissue-paper  of  the  exact  sir.e 
of  your  window-pane,  and  with  some  very  fine 
lioiled  paste  paste  it  thereon.  When  this  is 
dry,  take  two  sheets  of  another  color,  and  fold 
them  ; then  cut  from  these  folded  sheets  a form 
like  Fig.  1.  You  will  now,  on  opening  them, 
have  two  shields,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Now  paste  one 
of  these  shields  in  the  centre  of  your  yellow 
window-pane.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry, 
paste  the  second  shield  over  the  first,  only  a 
little  to  one  side  and  lower  down,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  3,  mid  yon  will  have  an  effect 
mneb  resembling  stained  glass.  If  yon  choose 
you  can  cut  out  some  design  from  a fourth 
sheet  to  resemble  a crest. — say,  the  head  of  a 
lion — and  paste  that  in  the  centre  of  the  shield ; 
this  should  he  of  some  other  colored  paper. 
Or,  to  produce  another  effect,  you  may,  after  first  neatly  outlin- 
ing the  design  with  a pencil,  cut  and  scrape  away  all  the  paper 


Fig.  a.  Fig.  a. 


within  the  limits  of  the  design  with  a sharp-pointed  knife,  so  as 
to  leave  the  plain  glass,  which  will  have  a very  pretty  effect, 
particularly  if  you  shade  the  design  on  the  edges  with  Indian 
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